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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RAPHAEL’S  GENIUS, 

AND  HIS  INFLUENCE  UPON  ART. 

BY  DR.  WAAGEN.* 

T  is  a  striking  remark  of 
Goetke’s,  that  for  the 
production  of  the  high¬ 
est  works  in  Art  and 
Science,  a  richly-gifted 
genius  is  not  alone 
sufficient,  but  that  the 
circumstances  of  life 
have  a  large  share  in 
favouring  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mental 
powers.  A  splendid  exotic,  in  a  genial  climate, 
warmed  by  the  sun,  fanned  by  gentle  breezes, 
watered  by  fertilising  showers,  unfolds  its 
flowery  crown  in  full  splendour;  whilst,  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  sterile  soil  and  rude  clime,  and  cut 
by  the  sharp  blasts  of  a  north  wind,  if  it  does 
not  altogether  lose  its  noble  nature,  it  is  shorn 
of  its  full  beauty,  and  becomes  more  or  less 
stunted  and  withered  in  its  growth.  So,  like¬ 
wise,  is  that  noblest  work  of  creation — the  man 
of  genius — as  innumerable  instances  prove,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  favourable  or  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life. 

Rarely,  however,  throughout  the  range  of 
modern  times  do  we  meet  with  an  instance  where 
such  propitious  influences  have  directed  the 
development  of  a  genius  as  in  that  of  Raphael. 
Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  his  position  in 
early  life,  and  the  impressions  which  he  received 
when  a  child.  The  little  town  of  Urbino,  in 
which  he  first  saw  the  light,  on  Good  Friday, 
May  the  28th,  in  the  year  1483,  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  and  is  celebrated  as  much 
for  its  pure,  healthy  air,  and  the  fine,  noble 
physiognomy  of  its  inhabitants,  as  for  the  grand 
and  romantic  character  of  the  surrounding 
country.  One  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
latter  feature  is  the  view  that  is  obtained  ou  the 
east,  between  the  lofty  and  partly  barren  bills 
aroimd,  of  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Adriatic, 
several  miles  distant.  The  impression  produced 
by  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  grandest 
objects  in  nature,  mountains  and  sea,  upon  the 
peculiarly  susceptible  mind  of  Raphael,  when  a 
child,  was  deep  and  lasting ;  and  a  proof  of  this 
we  observe  in  the  background  of  many  of  his 
landscapes,  in  which  be  has  repeatedly  intro¬ 
duced  these  effects, — on  either  side  chains  of 
mountains,  parted  in  the  distance  by  the  sea, 
which  closes  the  horizon.  In  like  manner  the 
local  physiognomy  of  the  people  was  so  im¬ 
printed  on  his  mind,  that  during  my  visit  to 
Urbino  I  observed  many  features  which  seemed 
the  very  types  of  his  earlier  pictures.  But  an 
influence  no  less  favourable  than  that  of  Nature 
and  of  men  must  have  been  exerted  upon 
Raphael  by  bis  father,  Giovanni  Santi ;  for  the 
latter  was  not  only  a  painter  of  very  considerable 
talent,  whose  works  manifest  a  correct,  tender. 


*  It  is  generally  known  that  Dr.  Waagen  (the  learned 
author  of  “  Art  and  Artists  in  England  ”)  has  been  for 
some  months  past  in  this  country,  and  has  visited  many 
private  galleries,  with  a  view  to  inquiries  concerning 
paintings  by  Raphael :  the  results  of  these  inquiries  he 
designs  to  communicate  to  the  public  through  the  pages 
of  the  Aet-Jouenal.— Ed.  A.-J. 


and  genuine  religious  feeling,  but  be  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  a  noble  natural  disposition, 
and  of  varied  attainments.  This  last  fact  is 
especially  manifested  in  a  long  poem  in  terza 
rima,  wherein  be  celebrates  the  life  and  ex¬ 
ploits  of  bis  honoured  lord  and  patron,  Federigo 
di  Montefeltre,  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  celebrated 
General,  and  a  man  of  high  refinement.  In  this 
poem  Giovanni  Santi  exhibits  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  greatest  painters  of  his 
time,  especially  Luca  Signorelli,  Pietro  Perugino, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  the 
last  of  whom  he  esteemed  above  all.  We  may 
readily  conceive  what  impression  the  remarks 
and  instruction  upon  the  cburactcr  of  these 
masters,  conveyed  by  an  affectionate  father, 
must  have  made  upon  the  youthful  Raphael. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  many  that  no 
great  importance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  Raphael  lost  his  father  when  ‘be 
was  at  the  age  of  eleven.  But  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  Italy  knows  at  how  early  a  period  the 
mind  of  children  is  everywhere  developed  in 
that  country ;  and  in  this  particular  instance  we 
moreover  remark,  that  in  Raphael,  as  in  Mozart, 
a  marvellous  inborn  genius  put  forth  its  buds  in 
early  youth.  Hence,  in  the  education  of  Raphael’s 
powers,  no  unimportant  influence  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  those  objects  of  Art  by  which  a 
youth  of  such  refined  feeling  was  surrounded  in 
Urbino, — the  grand  palace  which  the  Duke 
Federigo  had  caused  to  be  erected  by  Luciano 
Lauranna  in  the  noblest  style  of  the  so-called  Re¬ 
naissance,  and  the  pictures  of  a  Pietro  della  Fi-an- 
cesca,  a  Luca  Signorelli,  as  well  as  Justus  of  Ghent, 
the  greatest  pupil  of  Hubert  V  an  Eyck,  which  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  that  town.  Lastly, 
from  his  father,  who  was  intimate  at  the  Court 
of  Urbino,  Raphael  must  have  heard  much  of 
the  celebrated  persons  who  contributed  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated 
in  Italy,  of  the  Duke  Guidobaldo  and  his  lady 
Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  one  of  the  greatest  orna¬ 
ments  of  her  sex. 

If,  on  the  one'  hand,  we  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  misfortune  that  Raphael  so  early  lost 
such  a  father,  who  was  preceded  to  the  grave 
by  his  wife  a  few  years,  yet  in  another  point 
of  view  the  circumstance  favoured  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  his  mind  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
man.  The  deep  grief  which  he  experienced 
thus  early  in  life,  from  this  bereavement,  must 
long  have  echoed  in  a  mind  of  such  refined 
susceptibility  and  feeling  ;  while,  without  doubt, 
it  fouud  its  artistic  expression,  and  at  the'Eame 
time  its  solace,  in  the  noble  sorrow,  the  poig¬ 
nant  grief,  which  some  of  his  earlier  pictures 
breathe.  But  Raphael’s  education  in  Art  must 
have  been  furthered  in  the  happiest  way  by  the 
circumstance  of  bis  being  apprenticed  and  sent 
by  his  guardians  (probably  as  early  as  the  year 
1495)  to  Pietro  Perugino  at  Peragia.  This 
master  was  just  then  at  the  very  climax  of  bis 
profession,  and  his  pictures  of  that  period  unite 
great  science  and  scrupulous  execution,  with 
a  pure  sentiment  and  enthusiastic  feeling  for 
bis  religious  tasks,  in  which  he  at  that  time 
surpassed  all  the  other  painters  of  Italy.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
Raphael  by  the  works  of  bis  master,  breathing 
such  a  spirit,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
be  penetrated  into  them,  are  shown  in  his  own 
works,  which,  up  to  the  year  1504,  partake  wholly 
of  the  same  tendency. 

A  residence  likewise  in  the  poetical  city  of 
Perugia,  situated  on  an  open,  airy  height,  and 
commanding  extensive  views  over  the  favoured 
land  of  Umbria — lastly,  the  society  of  other 
amiable  and  highly-gifted  pupils  of  Perugino,  as 
Spagna,  for  example,  were  circumstances  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  produced  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  education  of  the  young  Raphael.  In  his 
works  of  this  period,  however,  notwithstanding 
this  dependence  on  his  master  and  his  still 
limited  knowledge  of  forms,  the  individual  stamp 
of  his  genius  is  discernible,  in  a  wonderful 
feeling  for  grace,  and  inward  satisfaction  and 
repose,  as  well  as  in  great  mental  energy. 
Tile  two  chefs-cTmuvre  of  this  period,  painted  in 
the  years  1502  and  1503,  are  the  “  Coronation 
of  Mary,”*  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican, 


*  Engraved  by  E.  Stolzel. 


and  the  “Marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph,”  called 
the  Sposalizio,*  the  chief  ornament  of  the  gallery 
of  the  Brera  at  Milan.  The  latter  picture,  which 
bears  the  date  of  1504,  is,  with  few  alterations, 
taken  from  a  composition  by  Perugino.f 

The  yeai’  1504  was  the  commencement  of  a 
new  and  highly  important  epoch  in  the  career 
of  Raphael.  The  residence  at  that  time  in 
Florence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  greatest 
painter  whom  Italy  then  possessed,  and  pi'operly 
speaking  the  founder  of  the  highest  school  of 
painting  there,  induced  the  young  Raphael  to 
make  a  journey  to  that  city,  whither  he  started 
in  the  month  of  October,  furnished  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Johanna  della  Rovere, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  Pietro  Soderini, 
at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence.  This  letter,  dated  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  J  shows,  by  its  warmth  of  expression,  in 
what  high  estimation  Raphael  already  stood 
at  the  court  of  Urbino.  Let  us,  for  an  instant, 
consider  the  impression  which  the  noble  city 
of  Florence,  so  long  the  focus  of  the  elaborate 
studies  of  nature  and  the  scientific  ground¬ 
work  of  Art,  especially  in  design  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  light  and  shade,  must  have  produced  on 
Raphael,  then  in  bis  twenty-first  year.  Of  the 
world  of  Art  there  presented  to  his  youthful  and 
enthusiastic  gaze,  I  shall  mention,  among  the 
earlier  works,  only  the  celebrated  fresco-paintings 
of  Masaccio  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine, §  and 
the  bronze  gates  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  ||  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  since  the  great  influence 
of  these  works  on  the  young  artist  is  distinctly 
visible  in  his  later  pictures.  From  the  former  he 
acquired  a  sharpness  and  grandeur  of  character, 
and  a  distribution  of  the  masses,  which  he  had 
never  before  seen ;  in  the  gates  of  Ghiberti 
he  perceived  a  delicacy  and  varied  study  of 
Nature  which  must  also  have  been  new  to  him. 
Among  living  painters,  however,  none  could  have 
produced  such  an  eff’ect  upon  him  as  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  w’hose  works  combine  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  surface,  with  the 
finest  penetration  into  the  spiritual  character  of 
his  vocation,  and  who  had  just  then  completed 
the  celebrated  cartoon  of  the  “  Fig’ut  for  the 
Standard,”  in  the  battle  between  the  Florentines 
and  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  at  Anghiari, 
in  1440, — a  work  which  he  executed  on  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Government  of  Florence. H  If  Raphael, 
under  the  influence  of  all  these  impressions, 
became  again  a  student,  satisfied  how  much  great¬ 
ness  still  remained  for  him  to  acquire  in  his  Art, 
he  yet  divested  himself  but  slowly  and  by  degrees 
of  his  previous  modes  of  conception,  and  of  the 
forms  of  Art  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  ex¬ 
press  these ;  and  it  is  highly  interesting  to  follow, 
in  some  of  the  works  he  executed  during  the 
four  years  he  spent  (with  three  interruptions) 
in  Florence,  his  gradual  progress  and  the  changes 
he  undeiuvent.  These  four  years,  indeed,  may 
properly  be  considered  as  the  period  of  his 
initiation  into  the  higher  walks  and  mastei'y  of 
Art. 

Three  works  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Raphael’s  transition  from  one  to  another  style 
of  Art : — that  executed  for  the  nuns  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  at  Perugia,  a  large  altar-piece  ; 
a  second,  of  the  family  of  Ansidei,  painted  for 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Serviti,  St.  Fiorenzo,  at  Perugia,  founded  by 
Simon  Ansidei,  who  died  jn  1490  ;  and  the  third, 
a  picture  known  by  the  name  of  the  Madonna 
del  Gran  Duca. 

In  the  first  of  these  pictures,  bearing  the  date 


*  Engraved  by  Giuseppe  Longhi. 

t  Engraved  by  Samuel  Amsler.  This  picture,  painted 
for  the  Cathedral  of  Perugia,  was  taken  away  by  the 
Frencli,  and  is  now  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  See  Passa- 
vant.  Part  I.  page  75. 

t  See  this  letter  in  Passavant,  Part  I.  page  527. 

The  best  copies  are  by  Carlo  Lasinio,  in  seven  plates. 
Engraved  very  faithfully  by  the  Calmuck  Feodor,  in 
eleven  plates. 

^  Bergeret,  in  Paris,  has  given  an  engraving  of  this 
cartoon,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  from  a  drawing  in  his 
possession.  This  engi-aving  comprises  other  groups 
besides  the  celebrated  “  Fight  for  the  Standard,”  earlier 
known  from  the  engraving  of  Edelinck  and  the  plate  in 
the  Etrmia  Pittrice  (Vol.  I.  tab.  xxix.)  Without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  decide  fi-om  the  engraving  whether  the  drawing 
from  which  it  was  made  was  by  L.  da  Vinci,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Passavant  in  considering  these  new  groups  as 
of  French  execution. 
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1505,  *  the  whole  composition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  predella,  was  manifestly  sketched  in  the 
year  1504,  before  Raphael’s  journey  to  Florence; 
and  in  its  execution,  likewise,  the  following  parts 
unquestionably  belong  to  the  same  period  ;  viz., 
the  lunette  (a  semicircle)  over  the  chief  picture 
with  the  half-figure  of  God  the  Father,  iu  the  act 
of  benediction,  with  two  worshipping  angels  and 
two  cherubim.  The  impress  of  Perugino’s  school, 
with  which  this  picture  also  agrees  in  colouring 
and  treatment,  is  here  still  clearly  visible.  In  the 
chief  picture,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  child  J esus 
(clothed)  and  the  little  John  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  worshipping,  are  connected  with  that 
period  by  certain  peculiarities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  head  of  Mary,  in  the  long  oval,  and 
the  more  correct  proportions  of  the  single  parts, 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes,  which  are  too  small 
in  the  Peruginesque  epoch,  evince  the  Florentine 
influence.  This  remark  applies  still  more  to  the 
Peter  and  Paul.  The  motives  are  here  more  free, 
the  position  of  the  feet  in  particular  more  natural, 
the  masses  of  the  drapery  broader.  In  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  deep  glowing  tone  of  the  whole 
lower  picture,  we  trace  the  effect  which  the  works 
of  Fra  Bartolomeo  produced  on  the  j^outhful 
Raphael ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
freedom  and  peculiar  grace  of  movement  in  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Rosalia,  the  influence  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  discernible. 

This  picture,  which  was  sold  by  the  nuns  in 
the  year  1678,  for  2000  scudi,  to  Count  Gio. 
Antonio  Bigarrini,  at  Rome,  was  removed  at  a 
later  period  to  the  Colonna  Gallery ;  and  toward 
the  year  1800  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  It  still  remains  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  royal  palace. 

Of  the  five  pieces  of  the  predella,  which 
were  sold  by  the  nuns  in  1603  to  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina,  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Orleans  Gallery,  with  which  they  came  to 
England,  the  “  Bearing  the  Cross,”+  and  the 
“  Mourning  the  Body  of  Christ,”  J  both  in  com¬ 
position  and  execution,  manifest  the  Florentine 
influence.  In  the  “  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,”  §  the  execution,  but  iu  the  “  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,”  ||  tlie  invention 
Likewise,  might  have  emanated  from  the  fellow- 
pupils  of  Raphael. 

In  the  second  picture,^  on  the  other  hand, 
which  also  bears  the  date  1505,  the  epoch  of 
Perugino  is  scarcely  traceable  except  in  the  some¬ 
what  large  body  of  the  child,  in  the  position  of 
John  the  Evangelist  (hero  rep)resented  as  a  man) 
beside  the  throne,  as  well  as  in  the  expression 
of  the  heads  of  the  two,  and  of  Mary.  The  care¬ 
ful  study  of  nature,  and  the  rounding  of  the 
naked  parts,  the  freedom  in  the  attitude  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  the  truth  to  nature  in  his  head, 
the  clearness  of  the  shadows  and  reflected  lights, 
indicate  the  fruits  which  Raphael  had,  even  at 
that  time,  derived  from  his  residence  in  Flo¬ 
rence.**  In  the  year  1764,  this  picture  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  church  in  Perugia  for  Ijord 
Robert  Spencer,  who  afterwards  presented  it  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  has 
ever  since  remained  at  Blenheim,  the  country 
mansion  of  that  family. 

The  third  picture  under  our  consideration  is 
the  “  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca,”  a  name  which  it 
received  from  the  affection  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  III.,  for  tliis  work, 
which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  all  his 
travels.tt  In  the  head  of  Mary,  still  completely 
in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  Raphael  attained  the 
highest  expression  of  fervent  feeling  and  mater¬ 
nal  bliss  which  he  ever  produced ;  whilst  the 
careful  study  of  nature,  which,  from  the  in- 


®  Hitherto  only  engr.aved  in  a  small  outline  by  O'Agin- 
court,  History  of  Art,  plate  182.  (English  Edition  1&47.) 

t  Now  in  the  possession  of  Hr.  Miles,  of  Leigh  Court. 
See  Kunstwerke  in  England,  Part  II.,  page  351. 

4  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Whyte,  of  Barron  Hill. 
See  Kunstwerke  in  England,  Part  II.,  page  471. 

g  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  London.  See 
Ibid.,  PI.  I.,  page  408. 

II  Now  in  Dulwich  College.  See  Ibid.,  Pt.  II.,  page  193. 
^  Engraved  by  Gruner  for  Passavanfs  work.  The 
lovers  of  Art  may  look  forward  to  receiving  an  engraving 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  by  the  same  excellent  artist, 
from  a  very  successful  drawing  which  I  have  seen  at  his 
house. 

See  a  detailed  criticism  in  the  Kunstwerke  in  England, 
Part  II.,  page  45. 
tt  Engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen. 
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fluence  of  Florentine  Art,  is  seen  in  the  body  of 
the  child,  imparts  to  tliis  painting  an  entirely 
novel  charm,  superior  to  that  of  his  earlier 
works  which  breathe  a  similar  feeling.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  an  affection  for  it 
has  been  inherited  by  the  present  Grand 
Duchess,  so  powerful,  that  she  has  it  generally 
in  her  sleeping  apartment.  In  this  picture, 
which  was  undoubtedly  painted  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1505,  we  observe,  for  the  first  time, 
that  clear  and  bright  harmony  of  tone  in  the 
flesh,  as  well  as  in  the  draperies,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Raphael’s  pictures  subsequent  to  the 
Florentine  epoch.  But  the  readiness  with 
which  Raphael  seized  and  mastered  the  great 
features  of  the  Florentine  school  of  painting,  is 
seen  in  the  celebrated  fresco  in  the  semicircular 
lunette  in  the  Church  of  St.  Severo,  at  Perugia, 
which,  according  to  the  superscription,  was 
likewise  finished  in  the  year  1505.  In  the 
figure  of  Christ,  represented  in  glory,  with  God 
the  Father  above,  in  the  youthful  angels,  in  the 
six  Saints  (Benedict,  Romualdo,  Laui’ence,  Je¬ 
rome,  Maurus,  and  Placidus)  at  the  side  of 
Christ,  we  perceive,  especially  in  the  symmetri¬ 
cal  arrangement,  the  impression  which  the 
ancient  mosaics  in  the  Baptistery,  and  in  St. 
Miniato  in  Monte,  at  Florence,  had  made  upon 
Raphael.  The  noble  characters,  so  true  to 
nature,  the  gi’ace  and  freedom  of  movement,  the 
beautiful  and  broad  masses  of  the  drapei-ies,  the 
harmonious  balance  in  the  colouring,  show,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  success  of 
his  studies  of  Art  as  it  then  existed  in  Florence. 
At  the  same  time  this  work  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  as  Raphael's  earliest  known 
monumental  painting,  although  the  masterly 
treatment  of  the  fresco-painting  argues  a  previous 
employment  of  it.  Dr.  Emil  Braun,  of  Rome, 
has  rendered  a  groat  service  to  all  lovers  of 
Raphael,  by  bringing  this  painting  into  public 
notice  for  the  first  time,  in  the  engraving  exe¬ 
cuted  by  that  admirable  artist,  Professor  Keller, 
of  Dusseldorf, — a  service  the  more  valuable, 
as  the  original  work  is  very  much  injured,  and 
undergoing  gradual  decay. 

But  iu  Raphael’s  easel-pictures,  subsequent  to 
the  year  1505,  this  influence  of  Florentine  Art 
becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  I  shall 
here  advert  to  those  which  appear  to  me  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  in  this  point  of  view,  and 
in  the  order  in  which,  according  to  my  opinion, 
they  were  probably  painted. 

In  the  “  Madonna  and  Child,”  from  the  Casa 
Tempi,  now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Munich,  the 
motive,  as  the  mother  presses  the  child  to  her 
until  the  utmost  tenderness,  is  far  more  dra¬ 
matic,  and  the  task  which  the  artist  sets  himself, 
iu  some  bold  but  not  wholly  successful  fore- 
shortenings,  is  much  more  difficult,  than  in  the 
above-mentioned  three  transition-pictures.  In 
the  head  of  Mary  we  no  longer  obseiwe  the 
feeling  of  tender  sadness  which  characterises  the 
school  of  Perugino,  but  simply  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  joyous  maternal  love.  This  picture 
was  in  all  probability  executed  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1506.* 

With  this  work  is  connected,  in  point  of  time, 
the  beautiful  picture  of  the  “  Madonna  with  the 
Fan-Palm,”  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery.f  A  little  later  may  be 
classed  the  “  St.  Catherine,”  now  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  so-called  “Belle  Jardiniere,”well  known 
as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Louvre,  and 
which  was  painted  in  the  year  1508,4  a  further 
remarkable  progress  is  perceptible.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  tranquil  bliss  and  maiden  innocence, 
undisturbed  by  any  care  or  sorrow,  with  which 
Mary  regards  the  Child  as  it  looks  up  at  her, 
exhibits  thus  early  the  germ  of  that  elevated 
dignity  which  distinguishes  Raphael’s  later 
Madonnas.  The  motive  in  tne  figure  of  St. 
John,  kneeling  with  fervent  reverence  before 
the  infant  Christ,  required  a  considerable  amount 
of  artistic  knowledge.  In  the  bodies  of  the  two 


*  Engraved  by  B.  Desnoyors. 

t  See  a  fuller  account  of  this  lucture  in  the  Kunstwerke, 
PI.  II.,  p.  42. 

4  Passavant  has  lately  discovered  the  certain  trace  of  a 
third  figure  of  One,  in  the  date  inscribed  in  Roman 
numerals,  whereas  I  in  common  with  others  had  previously 
read  1507. 


children  we  recognise  careful  studies'  after 
nature,  and  the  successful  efforts  to  round  off 
the  single  parts;  all  trace  of  the  conventional 
graces  of  the  school  of  Perugino  here  disappear, 
and  in  their  place  we  observe  that  peculiar 
grace  acquired  from  a  refined  study  of  nature, 
which  gained  for  Raphael  amongst  his  contem¬ 
poraries  the  epithet  of  “  graziosissimo.” 

Raphael  exhibited  all  the  aspects  of  the 
artistic  powers  he  at  this  time  possessed,  in 
a  picture  completed  in  the  same  year,  “  The 
Entombment,”  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  celebrated  collection 
in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome.*  The  object 
of  the  artist  here  was  to  exhibit  a  highly  dra¬ 
matic  action,  to  express  vehement  and  painful 
passions  of  the  soul.  Raphael  seems  fully  to 
have  comprehended  the  greatness  and  difficulty 
of  this  task,  for  of  none  of  his  other  works  do 
there  exist  so  many  studies  as  of  this.  He 
determined,  however,  in  the  principal  motives 
to  adhere  to  a  celebrated  engraving  of  the 
picture  of  “  The  Entombment,”  of  Andrea  Man¬ 
tegna,  an  artist  highly  esteemed  by  his  father, 
while  he  has  greatly  heightened  the  beauty  of 
its  details.  He  has  here  been  equally  success¬ 
ful  in  giving  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
expression  to  the  deepest  mental  grief,  in  the 
heads  of  the  Magdalen,  John,  and  the  fainting 
Mary,  and  in  finishing  and  rounding  off  the  body 
of  Christ  and  the  other  naked  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  after  nature,  with  a  precision  and  accuracy 
bordering  on  hardness. 

One  of  the  last  pictures  which  Raphael  exe¬ 
cuted  during  this  Florentine  period  of  his 
career,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1508,  is  the  “Madonna  di  Casa  Colonna,”  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin. 'i  In  this  there  is  no  remaining  trace  of 
the  Madonnas  of  Perugino  :  the  beautiful  Mother 
is  bending  in  tranquil  bliss  over  her  lovely, 
life-joyous  child.  In  the  momentarluess  of  the 
motive,  as  she  desists  from  reading  in  a  prayer- 
book,  and  supports  the  child  which  is  reaching 
up  to  her — iu  the  beautiful  and  refined  forms  of 
the  Child,  in  the  ea.sy  and  thoughtful  execution, 
this  picture  exhibits  the  greatest  artistic  freedom 
of  all  Raphael’s  works  of  this  period.  In  point 
of  date  and  manner  it  agrees  most  nearly  with 
the  “  Virgin  and  Child,”  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Cowjier,  at  Panshanger.J  The  picture 
likewise  of  “  The  Virgin,”  iu  the  Bridgewater 
Gallery,  gazing  with  love  on  the  joyous  up¬ 
turned  features  of  the  child,  belongs  to  this 
period  and  tendency,  although  perhaps  painted 
somewhat  earlier.  I  formerly  eiToneously  ques¬ 
tioned  the  originality  of  this  picture. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  career  that 
Raphael,  who  was  thou  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
received  in  the  summer  of  1508,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  architect 
Bramante,  an  order  from  Pope  Julius  II.  to 
embelhsh  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican  with 
fresco-paintings.  But  before  we  accompany  him 
thither,  I  must  notice  some  of  the  influences 
which  acted  upon  Raphael  during  his  Florentine 
epoch.  The  intercourse  and  friendship  of  the 
leai'ued  and  variously-gifted  Taddeo  Taddei  at 
Florence,  iu  whose  house  Raphael  met  with  the 
kindest  reception,  operated  most  beneficially  on 
his  general  mental  cultivation, — a  condition  so 
rai’ely  appreciated  or  considered  by  artists,  yet 
so  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  any¬ 
thing  truly  great ;  and  this  advantage  enabled 
him,  during  his  residence  at  Urbino  iu  the  year 
150(3,  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  inter¬ 
course  of  many  men  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds  whom  Italy  then  possessed,  and  who 
were  associated  at  the  com’t  of  Urbino,  as  Pietro 
Bembo,  Bibiena,  and  Coimt  Balthasar  Castiglione. 

Two  other  circumstances,  however,  must 
have  "exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  lofty 
flight  which  Raphael’s  genius  afterwards  took  in 
Art  at  Rome.  His  intimacy  with  the  celebrated 
painter  Fra  Bartolomeo  di  San  Marco,  who  was 
at  that  time  animated  by  a  strong  religious 
excitement,  audRaphael's  elder  in  years,  rekindled 
in  the  mind  of  the  latter  an  enthusiasm  for  the 


*  Engraved  by  S.  Amslev. 
t  Engraved  by  Casper. 

4  See  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  picture  iu 
Kunstwerke,  Part  III.,  p.  5  (English  translation). 


class  of  religious  subjects,  wbicb  bis  delight  in 
the  study  of  the  simple  beauty  of  nature  had 
for  a  while  superseded.  But  the  public  exhibi¬ 
tion,  in  the  year  1506,  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
highly  extolled  cartoon,  representing  the  Floren¬ 
tines  surprised  whilst  bathing  by  an  attack  of  tlie 
Pisans,  and  in  the  act  of  dressing  and  arming  them¬ 
selves  and  hastening  to  the  fight,*  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  powerfully  stimulated  Raphael's  efforts 
to  attain  a  grander  conception  and  more  free 
treatment  of  form.  The  suddenness  and  stirring 
animation  of  the  scene  had  given  Michael  Angelo 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  profound  anato¬ 
mical  science,  and  his  masterly  power  in  the 
boldest  foreshortenings,  in  the  over-strained 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  in  every  difficult 
variety  of  attitude,  in  a  degree  and  manner 
which  modei’n  Art  had  never  before  accom¬ 
plished  ;  insomuch  that  the  appearance  of  this 
cartoon  formed  quite  an  epoch  among  the  artists 
of  Tuscany,  and  it  was  even  preferred  to  the 
above-mentioned  one  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as 
a  companion  to  which  it  had  been  executed, 
likewise  on  commission  for  the  city  of  Florence. 

Thus  prepared,  and  under  the  influence  of 
such  impressions,  Raphael  could  not  at  this 
period  have  met  with  anything  more  favour¬ 
able  than  his  summons  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Julius  II. — a  pontiff  who  was  far  in  advance  of 
all  the  princes  of  his  time  in  a  true  taste  for  Art, 
as  well  as  in  the  energy  and  means  necessary  to 
carry  out  grand  undertakings.  At  the  same 
time  the  greatness  of  the  antique  world,  which 
was  now  first  presented  to  Raphael’s  gaze,  could 
not  have  failed  to  operate  on  a  mind  of  his 
susceptibility  and  power,  in  a  wonderfully  ex¬ 
panding  and  elevating  manner.  In  addition  to 
all  these  influences  w’as,  lastly,  the  intercourse 
of  a  number  of  men  who  at  that  time  rendered 
Rome  the  focus  of  mental  cultivation  and  refine¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  Raphael  showed  liimself  quite 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  these  circumstances 
and  relations  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  grand  and 
elevating  tasks  which  were  appointed  him ; 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  wings 
of  Ms  genius  unfolded  to  their  full  stretch  and 
power.  This  was  at  once  seen  in  the  cycle  of 
ideas  which  he  proposed  to  the  Pope  for  the 
pictorial  embellishment  of  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura,  an  apartment  in  which  the  Pope  used 
to  sign  his  decrees.  Raphael’s  intention  in  this 
task  was  to  represent  artistically  and  to  glorify 
the  highest  interests  of  humanity, — Religion, 
Science,  Art  under  the  form  of  Poetry,  and 
Justice. 

In  the  representation  of  Religion,  executed  in 
the  year  1509,  which  corresponded  with  the 
medieval  Church  mode  of  conception,  Raphael 
perceived,  with  a  rare  power  of  genius  and 
penetration,  that  in  order  to  attain  the  solem¬ 
nity  and  elevation  befitting  the  subject,  he 
must  in  his  arrangement  follow  the  old  Christian 
mosaics,  the  grand  and  varied  effect  of  which 
he  had  recently  witnessed  in  Rome.  In  the 
upper  portion  ofthe'picture,+  therefore,  following 
the  strict  symmetrical  arrangement  of  those 
mosaics,  he  represented  God  the  Father  at  the 
very  top, — under  Him,  Christ  in  glory,  between 
Mary  and  John  the  Baptist, — and  around  these, 
in  a  semicircle,  apostles,  patriarchs,  and  saints. 
But  with  the  finest  skill,  Raphael,  by  the  variety 
of  motives  in  the  corresponding  figures,  as  well 
as  by  the  decided  yet  ai-tistically  perfected  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  forms,  balanced  the  severity  of  the 
antique  with  the  higher  requirements  of  the 
cultivated  state  of  Art  in  his  time.  A  still  greater 
opportunity  for  the  freer  treatment  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  groups  was  afforded  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  picture,  where  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  saints,  and  the  congregation  are  as¬ 
sembled  around  the  communion-cup  and  the 
host,  the  symbol  of  redemption,  standing  upon 
the  altar,  over  which  hovers  the  Holy  Spirit. 


*  The  chief  portion,  consisting  of  nineteen  figures,  is 
engraved  by  T.  Schiavonetti,  from  a  picture  at  Holkham, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  painted  in  chiai-o- 
oscuro.  Beside  this,  the  chief  group,  also  by  Augustino 
V eneziano,  and  single  figures  by  Marc  Antonio.  See  the 
fuller  description  in  the  Kunstvjerkti  in  Eiigland,  Part  IH., 
p.  304  of  the  English  translation. 

t  Engraved  by  Volpato.  Another  engraving,  of  which 
the  greatest  expectations  may  be  formed,  by  Professor 
Keller,  of  Dusseldorf,  has  been  for  some  years  in  progress 
of  execution. 


THE  AET-JOURNAL. 


It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  how  Raphael, 
during  the  execution  of  this  work,  added  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  forms,  the  freedom  of  represen¬ 
tation,  and  the  breadth  in  the  masses  of  drapery. 
In  this  picture  Painting  attained  its  highest  and 
most  beautiful  development,  in  the  grave  and 
severe  Church  style,  and  here  celebrates  its 
triumph. 

In  the  “Apollo  and  Muses  on  the  Summit  of 
Parnassus,”  executed  in  the  year  1510,  where 
Raphael  represents  Poetry,  he  has  wortliily 
associated  with  the  most  celebrated  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  greatest 
poets  of  Italy,  Dante  and  Petrarca.*  This  pic¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  combinatmn  of  colours  is 
peculiarly  bright  and  harmonious,  exhibits  the 
enthusiasm  for  ancient  poetry  which  so  remark¬ 
ably  characterised  that  period.  The  forms,  as 
well  as  the  heads,  of  the  Muses  possess  a  mar¬ 
vellous  beauty.  Raphael  had  originally  given 
the  lyre  to  Apollo,  as  is  seen  in  an  engraving  by 
Marc  Antonio,  from  a  drawing  by  Raphael ;  and  I 
quite  agree  with  my  friend  Passavant,  that  the 
exchange  of  the  lyre  for  a  violin  in  this  picture 
was  probably  made  at  the  desire  of  J ulius  II., 
who,  perhaps,  wished  in  this  manner  to  immor¬ 
talise  Giacomo  Sansecondo,  a  favourite  impro- 
visatore  of  that  time,  who  used  generally  to 
accompany  himself  on  the  violin. 

The  third  picture  in  this  Stanza,  opposite  to 
that  of  “  Religion,”  likewise  executed  in  1510, 
represents  Science,  and  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  “  The  School  of  Athens.”  TMs 
workf  exhibits,  in  conformity  with  the  subject,  a 
greater  freedom  in  arrangement  than  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Religion.”  In  place  of  the  law  of 
symmetry,  the  law  of  eurhythmy  rather  is  here 
observed.  Tlie  forms  have  a  greater  fullness, 
and  display  the  most  masterly  execution  :  the 
masses  of  drapery  exhibit  a  greater  breadth,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  whole  corresponds  in  a  far 
higher  degree  to  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
“  pictorial  effect.”  The  entire  space  in  the  apart¬ 
ment — a  magnificent  building  in  the  taste  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  various  perspective  stages 
in  the  centre — is  treated  in  this  pictorial 
manner.  Among  the  statues  which  adorn  this 
building,  Minerva  and  Apollo  occupy  the  prin¬ 
cipal  places,  and  bear  a  strikingly  significant 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  picture.  In  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  we  see  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  heads  of  the  two  great  branches  or  tenden¬ 
cies  into  which  philosophy  is  divided — idealism 
and  realism.  This  contrast  is  incomparably 
expressed  in  the  idealist  Plato,  a  venerable  and 
enthusiastic  old  man,  by  his  arm  uplifted  to 
Heaven,  and  in  Aristotle,  a  vigorous  man  of 
keen  intellect,  by  his  outspread  hand  pointing 
downwards,  indicating  the  broad  basis  of  reality, 
on  which  he  rests.  In  the  auditors  of  the  two 
philosophers,  extending  perspectively  deeper 
into  the  picture,  and  finely  distanced  according 
to  the  laws  of  aerial  perspective,  the  pictorial 
principle  is  again  peculiarly  prominent.  W e  may 
infer,  with  certainty,  that  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  philosophers,  as  well  as  in  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  details,  Raphael  derived  great 
assistance  from  the  communications  of  Balthasar 
Castiglione,  Bibiena,  and  other  men  of  highly 
cultivated  minds,  with  whom  he  was  soon  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  in  Rome.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  Raphael’s  time,  this  picture  gives  us 
the  most  intellectual,  artistic  personification  of 
the  zealous  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy  at 
that  time  in  Italy  by  the  Platonists. 

In  the  same  manner  the  representation  of  the 
Roman  and  Canon  Law,  executed  in  1511, 
which  forms  two  pictures  on  the  fourth  wall, 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  exhibition  of  the  great 
legal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Roman  law  was,  at  that 
time,  studied  in  Italy.  But,  in  three  allegorical 
figures,  occupying  the  space  above  the  two 
pictures  which  are  separated  by  the  window, 

“  Prudence  between  Strength  and  Moderation,” 
Raphael,  at  the  early  age  of  only  twenty-eight 
years,  attained  the  highest  grade  of  his  genius 
in  balancing  the  figures  in  the  allotted  space,  in 
the  grace  of  the  motives,  the  nobleness  of  the 
characters,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 


*  Engraved  by  Volpato. 
t  Engraved  by  Volpato. 
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forms,  and  lastly,  in  tac  delicacy  and  harmony 
of  the  colouring.* 

The  four  allegorical  figures  of  Theology, 
Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence,  as  well 
as  the  historical  pictures  which  adorn  the 
ceiling,  are,  in  their  kinds,  no  less  beautiful  than 
those  on  the  walls. 

Viewed  altogether,  this  Stanza  contains  the 
greatest  productions  which  painting  has,  in 
modern  times,  accomplished;  and  it  obtained 
the  fullest  measure  of  approbation  from  the 
Pope,  a  man  of  no  less  cultivated  intellect, 
than  great  feeling  for  Art,  whilst  it  excited  the 
highest  enthusiasm  amongst  all  the  artists  and 
amateurs  of  Rome. 

It  was  probably  during  the  time  that  Raphael 
was  engaged  on  the  painting  of  this  Stanza,  that 
he  executed  the  little  picture  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Aldobrandini  Raphael.  In  the 
graceful  and  animated  movement,  in  the  slender 
form  of  the  Madonna,  this  picture  recalls  the 
last  works  of  Raphael’s  Florentine  epoch,  the 
“  Madonna  di  Casa  Colonna,”  and  the  “  Madonna 
del  Baldacchino.”  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  “  Infant  Christ,”  as  well  as  to  the  “  Little 
John,”  who  stretches  out  his  hand  playfully  for 
a  pink  which  is  offered  to  him  by  the  infant 
Christ.  The  study  of  the  forms,  however, 
manifests  a  greater  artistic  maturity,  and  the 
tone  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  the  light  and  cool 
tints  of  the  drapery,  exhibit  the  influence  of  a 
long  acquaintance  with  fresco-painting.  The 
employment,  likewise,  of  gold,  although  very 
sparingly,  in  the  borders  and  glories,  points  to 
this  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  epoch.  During 
the  dominion  of  the  French  in  Italy,  after  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  the  painter  Day  obtained 
this  little  picture  from  the  Aldobrandini  family 
in  Rome,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Lord  Garvagh, 
in  whose  residence  in  London  it  still  remains.+ 

In  the  year  1511,  likewise,  probably  towards 
its  close,  Raphael  executed,  for  Sigismondo  Conti, 
private  secretary  of  the  Pope,  the  altar-picture 
which  has  become  so  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  “  The  Madonna  di  Fuligno.”  This  work,  in 
various  points  of  view,  ranks  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Raphael’s  easel-pictm-es.J  For  the 
first  time  in  his  artistic  career  he  represents 
the  Madonna  enthroned  on  the  clouds,  as  Queen 
of  Heaven.  August  dignity  and  grace  reign  in 
her  features.  The  infant  Christ,  standing  at  her 
side,  looks  lovingly  down  on  the  donor,  who  is 
kneeling  beneath  in  fervent  devotion, — Conti, 
a  speaking  portrait,  who  is  recommended  to  Ms 
care  by  his  tutelar  patron  standing  behind  him, 
the  venerable  St.  Jerome.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  corresponding  to  Conti,  kneels  St. 
Francis,  entreating  fervently  the  Divine  grace 
for  the  people  collected  before  the  picture, 
towards  whom  he  points  with  his  right  hand. 
In  the  head  of  the  Saint,  Raphael  has  given, 
under  the  most  finished  form  of  Art,  the  highest 
expression  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  longing 
which  he  acquired  in  the  school  of  Perugino. 
Behind  St.  Francis,  and  corresponding  to  St. 
Jerome,  stands  John  the  Baptist,  of  a  serious  and 
severe  character ;  and  here,  too,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  he  points  towards  Him  with  his  right 
hand,  whilst  looking  out  of  the  picture  toward 
the  people,  and  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
presence  of  the  Deity.  In  the  centre,  between 
these  two  groups,  Raphael,  with  his  peculiarly 
refined  feeling  of  style,  has  filled  the  otherwise 
void  space  by  the  introduction  of  an  angel, 
whose  beautiful  features  are  radiant  with  heavenly 
joy.  Upon  a  small  tablet,  which  he  holds, was  for¬ 
merly  an  inscription  referring  to  the  person  who 
gave  the  commission  for  the  picture.  In  tMs  work, 
wherein  the  brilliant  but  sharply  defined  circle 
surrounding  “Mary  and  the  Child,”  recalls  to 
mind  the  old-fashioned,  mediaeval,  almond-shaped 
form — thence  called  by  Vasari  Mandorla,  in  which 
the  Deity  is  usually  represented — Raphael  again 
carries  out,  in  the  highest  form  of  Art,  the  old 
method  of  composition  in  altar-pictures,  “  Mary 
and  the  Child,”  with  adoring  saints  on  either 
side.  Without  sacrificing  the  law  of  symmetrical 


*  Engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen. 
t  See  my  “  Kunst-werke  und  Kunstler  in  England,” 
Part  II.,  p.  15.  Engraved  by  Alessandro  Mochetti. 

I  Engraved  by  Desnoyers. 
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ai'i'angemeut,  so  well  adapted  to  sucli  a  purpose, 
he  has  iu  au  iuimitable  manner  softened  its 
severity  by  the  variety  of  motives  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures,  and  imparted  animation  by 
the  above-mentioned  intellectual  allusions.  At 
the  same  time  this  work  manifests,  in  the  golden 
and  remarkably  harmonious  colouring  which  is 
peculiar  to  none  of  Raphael’s  early  pictures,  as 
well  as  in  the  broad  and  vigorous  treatment  of 
the  oil-painting,  a  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed 
stage  in  the  artistic  development  of  Raphael  s 
power,  namely  the  decided  influence  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  who  had  come  to  Rome  in  the  year 
1511,  and  who  had  acquired  those  peculiarities 
from  his  master  Giorgione,  the  proper  originator 
of  the  free  and  broad  style  of  execution  in  oil- 
painting,  and  whose  pictures  on  this  account, 
according  to  Vasari,  excited  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion  in  Rome.  This  influence  cannot  be 
sufficiently  pointed  out  iu  the  works  of 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  which  wo  possess  of  his 
Roman  epoch  ;  the  majority  of  these  have  a 
faint, Pig  tone,  gradually  acquired  at  Rome  iu 
consequence  of  his  efforts  at  perfecting  form,  to 
which  he  was  instigated  by  Michael  Angelo ;  but 
in  order  rightly  to  appreciate  this  influence,  the 
picture  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  at  Venice,  must  be  seen  and 
studied.  This  work,  representing  that  Saint 
seated  upon  a  throne  and  surrounded  by  six 
other  Saints,  still  betrays  in  some  parts,  for 
instance  in  the  legs  of  John,  the  weakness  in 
drawing  which  so  much  struck  the  artists  at 
Rome  dm'iug  the  first  period  of  his  residence 
there ;  but  it  exhibits  on  the  other  hand  a  depth 
and  glow  of  colouring,  which  in  no  degree  yields 
to  his  master  Giorgione,  and  iu  which  the 
“  Madonna  and  Cliild  ”  reminds  us  strikingly  of 
the  “Madonna  di  Fuligno.”  But  from  the  fact 
that,  when  he  first  went  to  Rome  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  we  may  infer  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  had  finished  this  picture  not  long 
previous  to  his  journey  thither,  so  that  we  pos¬ 
sess  a  certain  criterion  of  the  artistic  method 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  Rome. 

That  Raphael,  however,  coidd  at  this  period 
represent  the  “  Madonna  and  Child,”  in  her  more 
domestic  character,  with  mcomparable  g7'ace,  is 
seen  in  the  beautiful  picture  he  executed,  proba¬ 
bly  in  1512,  for  Leonello  da  Carpi,  and  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Royal  Galleiy  at  Naples.* 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  STAG. 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.,  Painter.  J.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  llj  in.  by  2  ft.  3i  in. 

AVe  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  express  our 
regret  that  artists  should  select  any  circumstance 
of  a  painful  character  out  of  which  to  compose  a 
picture  :  it  is  no  affectation  of  over-sensibility  to  say 
that  a  wrong  is  done  to  human  nature  when  there 
is  offered  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  gratification,  what 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  pity  and 
sympathy ;  this  is  supposing  that  mankind  in 
general  are  accustomed  to  take  delight  in  witness¬ 
ing  representations  of  mental  or  bodily  suffering, 
whether  endured  by  their  own  species  or  by  the 
brute  creation.  It  is  a  great  error  which  painters 
thus  commit ;  there  is  no  good  to  be  derived  from 
it, — no  noble  or  wise  lesson  to  be  learned;  the 
tender-hearted  turn  aside  from  such  pictures,  how¬ 
ever  skilfully  produced,  and  the  more  truthful  and 
natural  they  are,  the  stronger  is  the  impression 
made  ;  while  they  serve  only  to  confirm  the  callous 
in  those  feelings  which  render  them  insensible  to 
the  distresses  of  others. 

The  remarks  just  made  seem  naturally  to  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  work  like  Landseer’s 
“  Death  of  the  Stag  ;  ”  a  fine  picture,  but  a  subject 
ill  calculated  to  elicit  pleasure.  The  noble  animal 
has  evidently  had  a  hard  struggle  for  his  life  ; 
he  has  at  length,  as  a  last  resource,  taken  to  the 
waters,  over  which  he  is  carried  with  fearful 
rapidity,  the  dogs  at  the  same  time  tenaciously 
clinging  to  their  prey,  while  the  whole  trio  are  in 
danger  of  being  dashed  headlong  against  the 
rocks  or  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent.  The  scene 
is  represented  with  amazing  power ;  the  head  of 
the  stag  especially  being  painted  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill. 


*  To  be  continued. 


TEE  ART-JOUENAL. 


THE  PREPARATIONS  IN  FRANCE 

FOlt  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 


If  we  have  paid  to  France  the  last  of  our  conti¬ 
nental  visits,  to  ascertain  and  report  the  progress 
made  by  her  manufacturers  in  reference  to  the 
ensuing  Exhibition,  it  is  not  that  we  consider  her 
least  in  importance  as  regards  her  claims  to  con¬ 
sideration,  or  that  she  will  be  found  behind  her 
immediate  neighbours  in  the  impending  contest 
of  the  Industrial  Arts.  The  experience  of  past 
years  has  taught  us  how  much  we  have  a  right 
to  look  for  from  a  country  which  has  so  long 
been  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  all  that  is 
brilliant,  luxurious,  and  elegant ;  while  her  own 
experience  iu  similar  national  Expositions  must 
have  inculcated  among  lier  producing  classes 
many  lessons  of  which  she  will  now  doubtless 
avail  herself,  but  which  other  countries,  yet  in 
the  infancy  of  their  knowledge,  have  still  to 
learn.  To  England,  an  exhibition  of  national 
industry  is  a  novelty ;  but  France,  during  the 
last  half  century,  has  seen  eleven  national  ex¬ 
positions,  so  that  she  has  become  sufficiently 
practised  in  all  the  requirements  which  such 
displays  demand  ;  and  the  generation  now  busily 
occupied  in  furnishing  their  contingent  to  the 
mighty  array  to  be  assembled  in  London  during 
the  present  year,  will  bring  with  them  the 
inheritance  of  skill  and  artistic  knowledge 
derived  from  their  forefathers  who  won  their 
peaceful  honours  under  the  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  It  is  remarkable 
that  during  the  many  years  wherein  the  iiopular 
passion  for  noilitary  glory  had  possession  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  she  never 
entirely  let  go  her  hold  of  those  advantages 
which  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  her  manufac¬ 
turers  had  secured  to  her ;  and  though  her 
resources  and  the  benefits  arising  from  them 
extended  but  little  beyond  her  own  borders  for 
a  very  considerable  term  of  yeara,  they  soon 
became  known  and  appreciated  when  her  armed 
legions  xvere  for  the  most  part  disbanded,  and 
her  ports  and  her  roads  were  open  to  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  ardent  love  of  martial  renown  is 
rapidly  passing  away  from  her  more  thoughtful 
and  sober-minded  citizens  ;  they  have  lost  their 
inherent  enthusiasm  for  war"  which  entail  more 
peril  than  profit,  and  which,  though  adding 
largely  to  national  glory,  do  nothing  to  promote 
the  solid  happiness  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
people ;  and  they  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
another  revolution.  France  is  utterly  tired  of 
all  such  matters,  and  is,  without  doubt,  desi- 
I'ous  of  turning  “  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
spears  into  piruning-hooks.”  AVe  were  in  Paris 
on  the  day  when  the  President  delivered  his 
late  message  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  ; 
the  excitement  was  intense  ;  crowds — not  of 
ferocious  and  ill-disposed  canaille  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  other  wretched  locali¬ 
ties  of  the  city,  but  of  ivell-dressed  and  respect¬ 
able  persons  —  gathered  round  the  edifice, 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  speech  whether  the 
future  was  to  be  one  of  probable  peace  or  of  dis¬ 
cord;  and  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  tone  of  the 
address  was  expressed  in  no  measured  orniggardly 
terms.  Paris  saw  before  her  eyes  the  prospect  of 
continued  tranquillity,  and  with  it  of  advancing 
prosperity,  and,  w^e  believe,  is  now  fully  as¬ 
sured  that  there  are  other  glories  to  be  won 
than  those  gained  on  the  tented  field,  and  other 
sources  for  developing  her  spirit  and  her 
strength  than  those  she  displayed  at  Jena  and 
Austerlitz. 

There  is,  however,  much  for  her  to  learn,  and 
still  more  to  do,  ere  she  can  attain  commercial 
greatness ;  many  obstructions  have  yet  to  be 
cleared  away,  and  far  more  liberal  views  towards 
foreign  countries  must  be  entertained,  to  enable 
her  to  occupy  the  position  which  a  great  nation 
should  assume  with  reference  to  those  around 
her.  There  are  jealousies  to  be  overcome,  im¬ 
posts  t  >  be  laid  aside,  free  intercom'se  to  be 
encouraged,  the  elements  of  distrust  to  be 
uprooted,  generous  views  in  regard  to  others  to 
be  inculcated,  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter. 
At  the  present  time  none  of  these  exist  to  any 
extent ;  yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 


people  generally,  as  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  who  i-ule 
do  so  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  governed,  the 
latter  have  the  i-emedy  in  their  own  hands,  and 
it  is  their  own  fault  if  a  better  order  of  things  be 
not  enforced.  The  government  of  France 
assumes  a  power  in  commercial  matters  which 
the  most  despotic  ruler  in  the  world  can  scarcely 
surpass ;  and  this  as  much  towards  her  own 
subjects  as  foreigners. 

As  in  Germany  and  in  Belgium,  so  in  France, 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  is  spoken  of  iu  the 
highest  terms  of  eulogy,  as  worthy  of  a  liberal, 
enterprising,  and  enlightened  people.  The  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  scheme  and  the  vast 
arrangements  everywhere  making  in  England 
for  efficiently  can-ying  out  the  contemplated 
work,  elicit  the  sui-prise  and  the  admiration  of 
the  Parisian  manufacturers.  Still,  many,  even 
of  those  who  purpose  contributing,  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  they  are  to  be  benefited  by  it. 
“  What  is  the  use,”  obseiwed  an  extensive  iron- 
manufacturer  to  us,  “  of  my  sending  specimens 
of  my  works  1  you  have  greater  facilities  than  I 
for  producing  cheaply.  How  can  I  expect  to  get 
an  order  from  England  i  ”  AVe  admitted  the 
justice  of  his  remark,  and  could  only  reply  that 
“  The  superiority  of  his  ornamental  workmanship 
might  be  the  means  of  procuring  him  orders 
against  the  men  of  Birmingham  and  Glasgow.” 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  suspicions  of 
ultimate  gain  on  the  part  of  individuals,  we  found 
the  loading  houses  of  Paris,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  busily  employed  in  preparation ;  yet 
most  of  them  so  far  behind  completion  as  to 
necessitate  their  retention  to  the  very  last  day 
when  works  can  be  admitted.  The  French 
Commission  requiring  that  all  objects  destined 
for  the  Exhibition  shall  be  transmitted  to  them 
by  the  31st  of  December,  seems  to  have  caused 
great  dissatisfaction,  from  the  presumed  impos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  them  ready  iu  time.  The 
uncertainty  also  which  existed,  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  jury  in  Paris  upon  the  merits  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  so  transmitted,  was  felt  as  a  grievance 
by  the  lesser  manufacturers.  AA^'e  found,  too, 
that  many  clever  workmen  who  were  accustomed 
to  make  goods  and  sell  them  to  the  shopkeepers, 
and  who  had  obtained  prizes  at  their  own  national 
expositions,  were  making  no  preparations  for 
sending  to  London,  being  deterred  by  the  ex¬ 
pense,  which,  until  it  was  too  late,  they  did  not 
know  would  be  defrayed  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  A  register  had  been  for  some  time 
opened  at  the  H6tel  de  A’'ille,  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine,  where  all  applications  for 
space  were  made.  This  list  was  closed  on  the 
31st  of  October,  when  the  books  showed  the 
names  of  134  exhibitors  who  had  obtained  gold 
medals  at  their  national  exhibitions,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  those  who  had  received  awards 
of  less  value,  or  had  not  gained  honoraiy  distinc¬ 
tion  at  all.  The  first  of  these  only  were  admitted 
to  send  their  productions  without  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  central  jujy. 

The  laws  concerning  copjright  in  England 
have  necessarily  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  manufacturers,  -who  are  desirous  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject; 
they  feel  that  the  law,  as  now  existing,  gives 
them  little  or  no  protection,  and  they  urged 
upon  our  notice  the  importance  of  some  definite 
settlement  of  the  question,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  respecting  the  result.  It  was  observed 
to  us  by  the  head  of  an  extensive  firm  who 
carries  on  a  very  considerahle  business  with  this 
countiy,  that  his  travellers  visit  England  for 
orders  annually  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  “Now,”  he  continued,  “I  am  getting 
up  some  very  beautiful  things  for  your  exposition 
in  May,  but  there  is  at  present  nothing  to  pi-event 
my  designs  being  copied  and  similar  goods  manu- 
factm-ed  by  yoin- countrymen,  and  sold  in  England 
before  my  agents  can  go  their  rounds  iu  1852. 
If  I  find  this  cannot  be  prevented,  I  must  decline 
contributing.” 

The  silversmiths  and  jewellers  of  Paris  also 
complain  of  the  length  of  time  which,  as  the 
Executive  in  London  have  hitherto  decided, 
elapses  between  the  reception  of  the  goods  here 
and  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  :  several  ex¬ 
pressed  their  intentions  of  withholding  their 
contributions  if  they  were  compelled  to  keep 
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them  packed  iip  for  some  weeks  before  display¬ 
ing  them.  This,  they  said,  would  greatly  injure 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their  works,  while 
there  exists  no  necessity  for  their  being  thus 
closed  up,  inasmuch  as  the  rapid  communication 
between  the  two  cities  enables  the  goods  to  be 
conveyed  speedily  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
short,  it  is  evident  from  all  we  heard  and  saw 
that,  if  the  time  for  I’eceiving  such  manufactured 
articles  be  not  extended  to  the  latest  possible 
moment,  we  shall  not  get  much  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  in  these  departments  of 
Industrial  Art.  » 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  some  of  the 
objections  made,  and  difficulties  felt,  by  the 
foreign  competitor,  and  which  we  trust  may  yet 
be  obviated  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
London,  where  they  have  the  power — we  proceed 
to  notice  what  we  found  to  be  in  progress  among 
the  principal  manufacturing  firms  of  Paris.  We 
visited  more  than  a  hundred  of  these,  and  were 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  consideration ;  i\xe  Art- Journal  is  well  known 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  city,  especially 
by  the  illustrated  reports  of  the  French  exposi¬ 
tions.  We  were  much  gratified  to  hear  the 
most  favourable  opinions  expressed  of  our  efforts 
to  do  justice  to  their  exertions  in  time  past,  as 
well  as  their  ready  offers  of  assistance  for  the 
future.  It  surprised  them  greatly  to  find  that 
the  conductors  of  any  periodical  publication 
should  consider  it  worth  their  while  to  send 
correspondents  over  half  Europe,  to  ascertain 
what  may  be  expected  for  the  great  festival  of 
Industry. 

All  the  principal  silversmiths  and  jewellers 
are  busily  occupied  in  the  work  of  preparation. 
We  saw  in  one  establishment  a  magnificent  silver 
tea-service,  unique  in  design  and  of  most  elaborate 
workmanship;  in  another,  a  richly- wrought  silver 
jewel-box,  of  Gothic  character  ;  and  elsewhere, 
a  massive  candelabrum  several  feet  high,  made 
for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  a  profusely-orna¬ 
mented  gold  cartridge-box,  intended  for  the  same 
destination ;  while  another  firm  are  producing 
several  caskets  of  great  beauty  :  yet  we  are  bound 
to  state  that  we  have  seen  in  England  articles 
quite  equal  to  these  in  all  the  essentials  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

A  visit  to  various  bronze  manufactories 
afforded  us  much  pleasure;  we  found  much 
there  that  is  good,  and  much  also  of  an  inferior 
quality.  There  will  be  a  considerable  display  of 
this  material  in  figures,  lamps,  lustres,  vases. 
One  manufacturer  is  producing  a  chandelier,  set 
with  enamels  and  imitation  pearls,  the  effect  of 
which  when  lighted  up  is  as  novel  as  it  is  bril¬ 
liant  ;  and  we  saw  in  the  atelier  of  another  some 
vases  of  rather  small  dimensions,  but  most  artis¬ 
tically  designed  and  executed,  such  as  Cellini 
would  not  have  disowned.  As  we  know  that 
Birmingham  has  lately  made  great  strides  in 
this  art,  we  shall  feel  anxious  to  see  the  two  in 
competition. 

It  is  extraordinary  with  the  means  and  ap¬ 
pliances  which  England  has  so  readily  at  her 
command  for  the  production  of  ornamental  iron¬ 
work,  she  is  still  so  far  behind  our  continental 
neighbours  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  she 
puts  forth.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  were 
the  demand  for  it  greater,  far  more  attention 
would  be  given  to  its  manufacture ;  but  the 
architects  and  builders  of  this  co\mtry  seem  yet 
to  be  opposed  to  its  free  introduction  into  our 
edifices  :  whether  this  arises  from  the  additional 
cost  it  would  entail,  or  from  some  other  cause 
which  we  cannot  divine,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
still  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  so  beautiful 
a  description  of  external  ornament  should  be 
denied  us,  while  Paris  abounds  with  it  in  every 
direction.  One  cannot  pass  through  a  single 
street  of  the  city,  whether  it  be  new  or  old, 
without  stopping  to  admire  the  elaborate  and 
rich  specimens  of  iron-work  which  meet  the  eye 
on  all  sides  in  the  shape  of  balconies,  verandahs, 
panels  inserted  in  doors,  knockers,  &c.,  &c.  The 
butchers’  shops,  in  many  instances,  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  ornamental  iron-work, 
which  they  use  instead  of  shutters,  and  fix  as 
cornices  and  bressimers  over  their  shops.  The 
foundries  in  Paris,  Lille,  St.  Dizier,  and  other 
places,  find  therefore  much  occupation  in  this 
kind  of  work,  and  are  now  preparing  to  send 
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over  to  us  some  of  their  best  work,  not  only  of 
such  matters  as  we  have  enumerated,  but  like¬ 
wise  in  chandeliers,  lamps,  posts,  fountains, 
crosses,  &c.,  of  which  many  very  admirable 
designs  were  submitted  to  us. 

A  firm  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
church  ornaments  in  metal,  have  executed  some 
jewelled  ornaments  and  cups,  as  well  as  a  varietj^ 
of  decorations  in  brass ;  and  another  house  has 
got  ready  a  vanety  of  candelabra  and  chande¬ 
liers  of  the  same  material. 

The  cutlers  of  Paris  seem  unwilling  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  workmen  of  Sheffield,  but  two 
or  three  of  the  principal  gunsmiths,  and  several 
sword  cutlers,  intend  to  exhibit ;  tney  showed  us 
some  fine  specimens  yet  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  carvers  in  wood  and  marble  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy,  and  we  shall  unquestionably  see 
some  very  beautiful  examples  of  their  handicraft. 
The  Parisians  admire  ornamental  furniture,  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for 
their  services ;  some  of  them  are  most  clever 
artists,  educated  for  a  far  higher  department  of 
art,  but  compelled  by  circumstances  to  exercise 
their  talents  on  more  humble  works.  In  most 
cases  where  carved  furniture  is  exhibited,  it  will 
be  in  the  name  of  the  dealer,  not  in  that  of  the 
actual  executor,  who  supplies  the  former  with 
whatever  he  may  require,  and  to  whom  the 
whole  merit  of  the  article  belongs.  We  visited 
several  factories  and  workshops  in  which  were  a 
variety  of  domestic  and  purely  ornamental 
objects,  executed  in  a  very  elegant  style  ;  and  a 
number  of  carved  chimney-pieces  are  entitled  to 
high  commendation.  We  expect  that  in  this 
department  we  shall  find  ourselves  inferior  to 
the  French  artisans,  who  have  far  greater  exer¬ 
cise  for  their  powers  than  our  own,  in  the  elabo¬ 
rate  external  carvings  of  the  Parisian  edifices. 

The  papier-machfe  manufacturers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  far  behind  us ;  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  the  slightest  comparison  with  the 
produce  of  Birmingham ;  but  the  workers  in 
buhl  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  artists  in  terra-cotta  seem  to  have  done 
little  or  nothing  since  our  visit  to  Paris  in  1849. 
There  are  but  few  of  them,  and  these  princi¬ 
pally  men  of  considerable  talent,  though,  gene¬ 
rally,  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances. 
Hence  they  rarely  produce  new  woi’ks  till  the 
old  stock  is  well-nigh  sold  off ;  and  as  regards 
our  Exposition,  we  found  them  unwilling  to 
incur  (as  they  thought  they  must  do)  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  risk  of  forwarding  their  frail  goods 
to  England.  There  are  one  or  two,  however, 
who  have  applied  for  space. 

We  now  come  to  the  article  of  carpets,  a 
luxury  in  which  the  Parisians  are  beginning  to 
indulge  extensively.  There  are  three  or  four 
very  large  houses  in  Paris  who  are  making  great 
efforts  to  rival  Brussels  and  Axminster.  We 
visited  these  establishments,  and  saw  numerous 
rich  and  costly  designs ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  our 
having  a  considerable  display  from  these  quarters. 
The  national  works  at  Gobelin  are  in  full  activity, 
both  in  tapestries  and  carpeting,  the  result  of 
which  we  expect  to  see  in  the  “  Palace  of  Glass  ” 
in  May  next ;  although  the  secrecy  maintained 
in  the  factory  prevents  our  speaking  positively 
on  the  subject.  We  saw  there  some  exquisitely 
wrought  productions,  which,  if  sent,  will  not  of 
course  be  admitted  in  competition. 

This  also  may  be  said  of  the  porcelain  of 
Sevres ;  there  is  much  doing  here,  but  we  could 
not  ascertain  for  what  especial  purpose,  from 
the  same  silence  being  observed  among  the 
fahricemts  as  at  the  Gobelin  works.  Two  or  three 
of  the  leading  private  manufacturers  will  exhibit, 
the  superiority  of  whose  works  over  our  own, 
so  far  as  we  could  judge  from  what  was  submitted 
to  us,  consists  in  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  the 
paintings.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Messrs. 
Minton  proving  formidable  competitors. 

The  mercers’  shops  of  Paris  are  filled  with 
the  beautiful  sUks  of  Lyons,  and  the  ribbons  of 
St.  Etienne  and  St.  Chamond.  Spitalfields, 
Manchester,  and  Coventry  must  be  vigilant  and 
careful,  to  avoid  defeat  in  the  impending  contest. 

Thus  far  our  observation  of  what  is  doing  in 
France  extended,  and  the  result  leaves  us  no 
ground  for  apprehending  ill-success  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  a 
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spirit  of  perseverance,  energy,  and  diligence, 
among  our  countrymen,  which  urges  them  on¬ 
wards  in  the  race  for  superiority, — the  more 
strenuously  as  the  difficulties  seem  insuperable. 
These  qualities,  if  exercised  witli  discretion  and 
judgment,  will  enable  them  to  surmount  almost 
every  obstacle;  if  they  fail  in  1851  the  blame 
will  be  their  own,  and  the  lo.ss  will  be  theirs 
also ;  for  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
the  foreigner  is  expecting  to  reap  a  large  reward 
from  his  present  exertions,  and  he  should  have  it 
if  found  deserving, — “  Palmam  qui  meruit,  feral." 
The  time  is  but  short  now  for  our  remarks  to  be 
of  much  service  in  the  way  of  incentive ;  let  us 
hope  a  few  months  will  prove  them  to  have 
been  unnecessary.  Under  any  circumstances,  we 
would  fain  believe  that  our  visits  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  will  not  have  been  without  their  use  to  all 
who  may  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
Great  International  Exposition. 


THE  PREPARATIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 


It  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  almost 
universal  interest  felt  in  the  approaching  Exhi¬ 
bition,  that  a  people  so  proverbially  unexcitable 
as  the  Dutch  should  be  stirred  into  something 
like  energetic  action  by  the  summons  that 
England  has  sent  forth.  But  Holland  is  a 
country  of  traders,  not  manufacturers  ;  its  wealth 
and  its  grandeur  arise  from  commercial  pur¬ 
suits  ;  it  has  neither  minerals,  nor  wood,  nor 
coals,  out  of  which  and  by  means  of  which  the 
useful  and  the  ornamental  are  formed ;  and 
though  these  are  procured,  through  its  commerce, 
from  other  countries,  the  supply  is  so  limited 
as  scarcely  to  be  sufficient  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Exportation  of  such  articles  as  these 
materials  would  command  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
except  perhaps  carved  furniture,  of  which,  we 
believe,  a  large  quantity  is  manufactured  in 
Holland,  and  sold  in  England  as  “antiques.” 
The  rich  pastures  and  the  breeds  of  cattle  which 
they  sustain,  are  the  main  sources  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  wealth  of  the  country,  if  we  except  the 
flax  from  which  the  Dutch  linens,  so  celebrated 
for  their  fine  texture  and  durability,  are  made. 
The  paper  of  Holland  is  also  of  first-rate  quality, 
and  used  at  one  time  to  command  high  prices 
on  the  Continent ;  but  the  former  buyers  now 
manufacture  for  themselves. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  all  such  means  and 
appliances  as  other  nations  possess  for  making  a 
display  of  their  industrial  Arts,  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  great  things  from  Holland. 
Still  we  shall  not  be  without  some  specimens  of 
what  her  producing  classes  can  accomplish,  as 
the  following  report  from  our  correspondent 
there  will  show.  We  premise  the  notice  by 
stating  that  he  has  put  himself  in  communication 
both  with  the  Government  commission  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  principal  conti-ibutors,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  them  our  plans  for 
engraving  the  works  of  the  latter ;  and  all 
parties  express  their  perfect  readiness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  in  our  undertaking. 

“  I  have  taken  a  hasty  tour  through  the  coimtry, 
starting  from  Rotterdam,  celebrated  for  its 
ship-building,  which  will  contribute  a  few  models 
of  naval  architecture,  and  on  to  Schiedam,  whose 
principal  manufacture  is  so  well  known,  that  no 
specimen  is  needed ;  there  will  however  be  con¬ 
tributions  of  white  lead,  and  of  farina,  from  this 
latter  place. 

“  Next  comes  Delft,  long  famous  for  its  blue 
earthenware,  known  by  the  title  of  Delft-ware ; 
you  will  have  specimens  of  these,  and  of  carpeting, 
for  I  understand  Dutch  carpeting  is  beginning 
to  be  extensively  used  in  England. 

“  The  rich  and  populous  village  of  the  Hague 
is  preparing  carved  rosewood  furniture,  silver 
embroidery,  and  chased  silver  cups,  &c.  Some 
of  these  objects  are  very  elegant. 

“  Leyden,  stUl,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  is  at  present 
represented  by  six  houses,  who  are  getting  ready 
specimens  of  their  beautiful  soft  blankets  with 
scarlet  borders,  that  makeonewarm  to  look  upon. 
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“  Amsterdam  will  sliow  a  Tery  varied  list  of 
lier  productions  ;  machines  for  preparing  sugar 
on  a  new  principle,  I'ich  cut  velvets  better  known 
as  Utrecht  velvet,  wax  candles  very  cheap, 
painted  glass  for  windows,  models  of  improve¬ 
ments  on  railways,  and  new  modes  of  stopping 
carriages  on  the  same,  with  ether  objects  too 
numerous  to  specify. 

“  Zeist,  a  little  village  near  Utrecht,  where  the 
large  establishment  of  Moravian  brothers  exists, 
will  forwai'd  some  veiy  excellent  contributions ; 
architectural  ornaments  in  terra-cotta,  tables, 
chaii-s,  and  statues,  vases  in  cast-iron  and  zinc, 
in  imitation  of  bronze,  producing  a  good  effect 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

“  Gonda  sends  a  quantity  of  pipes,  to  suit  all 
ages  of  smokers  from  five  yeare  upwards. 

“The province  of  North  Brabant,  the  most 
manufactiu'ing  paid  of  the  country,  is  preparing 
coarse  woollen  baizes  and  carpets,  which  are 
much  cheaper  than  the  English  ;  also  specimens 
of  the  well-known  Dutch  linen  and  some  home¬ 
made  calicos,  &c. 

“  From  Maestricht,  in  the  province  of  Lim- 
bm-g,  will  be  sent  glass  of  various  kinds,  and 
glass  pipes  for  gas  or  water. 

“  I  believe  I  have  now  enumerated  the  chief 
articles  that  may  be  expected  fi'om  this  countiy, 
which,  you  well  know,  is  purely  commercial  and 
not  manufacturing ;  the  people,  nevertheless, 
ai’e  doing  their  best  to  prove  they  are  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  advantages  of  being,  however 
unworthily  by  comparison,  represented  in  your 
great  gathering  of  all  nations.  W.  M." 


THE  PREPARxkTIONS  IN  CANADA 

FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 


In  the  Art-Journal  for  the  mouth  of  September, 
in  the  past  year,  we  briefly  alluded  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Industrial  Art  then  taking  place  at 
Toronto,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Toronto 
Mechanics’  Institute  ;  and  intimated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  forward  to 
the  International  Exhibition  in  London  such 
articles  as  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  exhibited 
here.  In  our  publication  of  the  following  month, 
a  short  article  appeared,  stating  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  fair  about  to  be  held  at  Montreal  would 
most  probably  receive  a  large  number  of  the 
productions  of  Canada,  which  were  displayed  at 
Toronto,  where  they  would  be  subject  to  further 
competition.  These  two  events  have  now 
taken  place,  and  so  successful  has  been  the 
result,  that  we  may  expect  to  see  in  London  a 
very  considerable  display  of  the  industrial  skill 
and  talent  of  this  most  important  British  colony. 

The  government  of  Canada,  and,  indeed,  all 
classes  of  its  inhabitants,  are  fully  sensible  of 
the  expediency  of  developing  the  natural  and 
productive  resources  of  the  country  before  the 
public  of  Great  Britain  ;  more  especially  with  the 
view  of  attracting  thither  some  of  the  better 
classes  of  emigrants  who  are  almost  daily  quitting 
the  land  of  their  birth  and  are  seeking  a  home 
and  a  subsistence  beyond  the  seas.  Canada 
grows  in  abundance  almost  every  grain  which 
is  cultivated  here,  together  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco  in  many  districts  :  it  has  mines  of  lead, 
iron,  copper,  coals,  salt,  &c.,  which  only  require 
capital  to  bring  them  into  profitable  working  ; 
fine  timber  grows  in  its  vast  forests,  and  its 
fisheries  are  abundant ;  there  is,  in  short,  almost 
everything  to  tempt  the  emigrant  to  try  his 
fortune  there,  not  the  least  inducement  being  the 
shortness  of  the  passage  thither  compared  vrith 
that  to  Austraha  and  other  places  towards  which 
the  tide  of  colonisation  is  setting.  This,  even  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  only,  must  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  trader,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  interchanges  may  be  made  between 
the  two  countries ;  five  weeks  being  sufficient, 
on  an  average,  for  a  communication  between  the 
ports  of  Liverpool  and  Montreal,  there  and  back, 
and  of  course  vice  versa. 

With  the  view  of  offering  every  incentive  to 
the  producing  classes,  and  of  affording  all  facili¬ 
ties  for  sending  to  England  in  the  present  year, 
the  government  of  Canada  have  voted  2000h  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  such  transmissions,  inde¬ 
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pendent  of  private  subscriptions ;  an  executive 
committee  has  been  formed  at  Montreal,  one 
member  of  which,  with  Mr.  Logan,  an  eminent 
resident  geologist,  will  be  despatched  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  various 
articles  in  the  “  Crystal  Palace,”  in  conjunction 
with  the  accredited  London  agent  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  H.  Houghton,  of  Friday  Street.  We 
learn  from  this  gentleman,  through  whom  we 
have  been  placed  in  communication  with  many 
of  the  intended  exliibitoi’s,  that  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  productions  has  already  ai’rived 
in  London  in  117  ]oackages.  These  are  prin¬ 
cipally  what  may  be  termed  heavy  articles  of 
natural  produce,  with  a  few  examples  of  manu¬ 
factures.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  raw  materials  in 
metals,  ores,  minerals,  mechanics’  tools  in  great 
variety,  nails,  a  huge  chui'ch-bell,  ornamental 
chau’s  and  stools,  Indian  saddles,  embroidered 
slippers,  carpeting,  cloths  of  various  descriptions, 
two  splendid  sleighs  or  sledges,  oil-cloth,  a  com¬ 
plete  Indian  dress  of  great  value,  boxes  and 
other  articles  made  of  bark,  &c.,  &c.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  contributions  from  this  country 
will  be  of  a  very  miscellaneoirs  character,  but 
those  we  have  enumerated,  though  of  obvious 
rrtility,  are  not  generally  of  that  ornamental 
description  adaptedforillustration  in  our  Journal; 
we  shall  look  for  srrch  among  the  two  hrmdred 
packages  which  are  to  follow  those  already 
shipped,  and  which,  we  understand,  will  contain 
many  objects  costly  in  value  and  elaborately 
designed. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  pirrpose  exhibiting 
a  complete  assortment  of  the  skins,  &c.,  collected 
by  them  in  British  North  America  ;  they  have 
already  forwarded  to  the  Montreal  Committee 
for  shipment  a  very  beautiful  canoe,  made  of 
Indian  bark,  and  capable  of  containing  thirty  men. 

The  interest  which  the  Canadians  feel  in  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  is  daily  increasing ;  they 
look  to  the  result  of  then-  contributions  -with  no 
little  confidence  that  the  country  will  ultimately 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby,  and  we  believe  they 
will  not  be  disappointed. 


We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
utility  and  value  of  private  collections  of  pictures 
when  they  effectually  illustrate  the  abilit}’  of  the 
native  artists  of  a  country,  and  give  to  foreigners 
the  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
merits  of  which  a  passing  visit  could  seldom  allow 
them  to  take  cognisance.  They  do  a  double 
service,  not  only  by  affording  employment  to,  and 
aiding  the  development  of,  native  talent,  but  they 
insure  its  respect  in  other  lands. 

The  quiet  town  of  Louvain,  principally  known 
to  the  traveller  by  the  exquisite  beauty  and  elabo¬ 
rate  decoration  of  its  Hotel  de  Ville,  is  not  without 
its  claims  to  attention  on  the  score  of  Art,  as  it 
contains  also  the  atelier  of  a  Belgian  sculptor, 
M.  Geerts,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  of  M. 
Vanderschryk,  which  is  a  good  epitome  of  the  arts 
of  the  Low  Countries  in  time  past  as  well  as  in  time 
present. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  works  contained  in  this  gallery.  The 
principal  pictures  are  disposed  round  the  walls  of 
a  saloon  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose  in 
the  garden  of  the  proprietor’s  house,  who  has  also 
devoted  two  large  rooms  of  his  dwelling-house  to 
the  same  purpose.  This  love  of  Art,  and  value  of 
artists,  is  no  uncommon  feature  on  the  continent ; 
and  we  have  seen  many  instances  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  “  the  pleasure  Art  can  give  ’’  exhibited  by  the 
merchant  or  tradesman  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy 
banker  or  nobleman,  whose  walls  are  always  free 
to  the  talent  of  the  artist,  and  the  lover  of  Art ; 
and  whose  doors  are  always  open  to  the  visits  of 
its  professors,  who  are  received  with  respect  and 
gladness.  Here  we  may  again  “learn  a  lesson.” 
We  have  heard  of  persons  neither  very  rich  nor 
very  noble  who  scruple  not  to  do  full  honour  to 
Art,  and  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  its  patron¬ 
age — in  some  instances  constructing  new  rooms 
expressly  to  fit  pictures,  and  thus  to  carry  out  fully 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  artist. 

In  examining  the  collection  of  M.  Vanderschryk 
we  were  especially  pleased  with  a  fine  specimen  by 
H.  Leys  of  Antwerp,  a  scene  of  a  “  Dutch  Merry¬ 
making,”  of  a  far  more  elevated  kind  than  was 
ever  painted  by  the  old  masters  of  the  country. 


possessing  much  beauty  of  colour,  great  grace  in 
drawing,  and  a  due  amount  of  humour  in  some 
figures  of  persons  of  the  lower  class,  relieved  and 
contrasted  by  the  introduction  of  other  personages 
of  a  higher  grade.  Koekoek  is  a  landscape-painter 
of  much  merit,  whose  winter  scenes  display  great 
and  peculiar  ability.  A  young  Cavalier  making 
ardent  love  to  a  rich  old  Widow,  who,  being  busily 
engaged  in  counting  her  gold,  finds  her  arithmetic 
rather  confused  by  his  attentions,  is  a  work  of  great 
talent  by  Kremer.  Some  interiors  by  Bossuet 
reminded  us  of  our  own  Roberts,  and  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  excellence.  Ommeganck  paints  cattle 
with  an  ability  which  savours  perhaps  too  much  of 
Dutch  excellence  and  very  minute  finish,  but  his 
landscape  backgrounds  are  better  in  tone  than 
usual.  Keyser’s  pictures  pleased  us  from  their 
rich  and  full  colouring,  and  others  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  open  to  the  same  praise. 

Altogether  the  modern  Belgian  school  shows 
well  in  this  collection ;  there  are  also  many  very 
fine  works  of  the  older  masters ;  particularly  some 
grand  and  vigorous  landscapes  by  Ruysdael,  in 
which  falling  water,  broken  trees,  and  cloudy 
skies  are  depicted  in  great  sublimity ;  some  excel¬ 
lent  specimens  of  Teniers,  a  Water-doctor  and  a 
Surgeon’s  Shop,  particularly  exhibiting  in  the  most 
favourable  manner  his  peculiar  powers ;  as  well  as 
that  constantly-occurring  and  favourite  subject — 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  A  woman  sewing 
at  a  window,  by  Maes,  is  also  fine ;  and  so  also  is 
“A  Village  Inn,”  by  Jan  Steen,  showing  less  of 
this  artist’s  grossness  than  usual.  A  Landscape 
by  Van  Stry  reminded  us  of  Cuyp.  Some  moon¬ 
light  pictures  by  A.  Vandeneer  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  ;  the  rich  mellow  light  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  truthfulness  of  these  scenes  have  never  been 
sui-passed.  Berghem,  and  others  of  the  school, 
contribute  excellent  works. 

This  collection,  as  will  be  understood  from  our 
brief  notice,  contains  a  very  good  selection  of 
tbe  best  native  artists  of  the  Low  Countries,  living 
and  dead.  It  is  therefore  to  be  respected  in  a 
national  sense,  as  well  as  in  a  critical  one.  It  will 
fail  in  neither  of  these  claims  to  attention ;  and  we 
cannot  but  warmly  commend  the  taste  and  libe¬ 
rality  which  has  selected  and  secured  so  honourable 
a  memento  of  the  Arts  of  the  country,  which, 
while  it  affords  the  stranger  a  sample  of  native 
ability,  reflects  due  honour  on  the  collector. 


THE  USES  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AMELIORATING  THE  UN- 

HEALTHFUL  INFLUENCES  OF  MANUFACTURES, 

&C. 

This  is  an  extensive  subject,  and  as  important 
as  it  is  extensive.  It  is  one  which  calls  for  the 
most  careful,  painstaking  attention ;  and  its 
claims  to  our  notice  are  such  as  must  reach 
home  to  every  human  breast  in  which  still  beats 
a  heai’t  alive  to  others’  woes.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  among  a  people  whom  we  are  proud 
to  believe  stand  first  in  the  foremost  i-anks  of 
those  who  study  to  relieve  suffering  humanity 
in  any  of  its  sorrows  and  afflictions,  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  diseases  of  work¬ 
men.  From  time  to  time,  usually  with  wide 
intervals,  the  public  have  been  excited  by  the 
stoiy  of  the  injm-ious  influences  of  certain  de¬ 
scriptions  of  manufactm'e,  and  then  with  some 
expressions  of  regret,  since  few  remedies  have 
been  offered  ;  the  public  have  grieved,  but 
grieving,  have  stiU  allowed  the  source  of  suf¬ 
fering  to  continue  in  its  vigom\  It  was  not  that 
the  public  did  not  desh-e  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  suffering  workman ;  they  did  desire 
it,  and  would  wilhngly  have  sacrificed  something 
to  have  effected  a  beneficial  change ;  but  there 
were  few  men  who  could  devote  their  attention 
to  the  generally  involved  subject,  and  those  who 
guessed  at  remedies  seldom  proposed  such  as 
could  be  applied  rmder  the  circumstances  of  the 
manufacture.  Thus  disappointment  frequently 
resulted  from  the  adoption  of  “improved” 
plans ;  and  as  they  generally  involved  a  con¬ 
siderable  outlay,  the  master  and  the  workmen 
were  persuaded  they  must  submit  to  the  evil ; 
and  too  often  were  led  to  declare  that  science 
was  a  delusion. 

Many  mistakes,  too,  are  cm-rent  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  ;  in  some  instances  it  is  believed  that  really 
scientific  inventions  of  the  utmost  value  are 
failm’es ;  and,  again,  there  are  other  cases  in 
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TO  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 


wbicli  those  arrangements  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  useless,  are  still  regarded  by  the 
mass  as  valuable  discoveries. 

Without  attempting  to  embrace  the  subject, 
which  is,  in  its  fulness,  beyond  us,  we  only 
desire  to  show  what  has  really  been  done,  in  a 
few  striking  instances,  and  to  exhibit,  in  broad 
bold  colouring,  what  yet  remains  for  science  to 
do ;  to  keep  insidious  poisons  from  corrupting 
human  blood,  and  to  check  the  destructive  in¬ 
fluences  which  too  rapidly  wear  away  human 
life. 

These  matters  would  have  formed  most  fitting 
subjects  for  national  prizes  to  have  been  awarded, 
if  fairly  earned,  at  thetime  of  our  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  offer  of  such  would  have  directed 
attention  to  the  particular  evils — many  of  them 
almost  unknown  beyond  the  workshop — and  we 
might  have  elicited  from  thinking  men  some 
valuable  suggestions.  While  yet  the  question  of 
the  money  prizes  was  under  consideration,  we 
ventured  to  address  the  Commission  on  this 
subject.  We  pointed  out  the  sufferings  of  the 
miner,  of  the  white-lead  manufacturer,  of  the 
cutler  and  the  needle-pointer,  of  the  looking- 
glass  silverer,  and  the  gilder  ;  but  the  suggestions 
we  gave,  if  ever  entertained,  were  allowed  to  fall 
through  as  useless,  owing  to  the  hasty  and  im¬ 
perfect  consideration  they  received.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  two  kinds  of  error, 
very  generally  spread  abroad,  as  to  the  influences 
of  particular  scientific  inventions.  It  is  advisable 
to  describe  particularly  examples  of  these  ;  one 
of  them  still  valuable,  commonly  believed  to  be 
abandoned ;  the  other  useless,  is  as  commonly 
believed  to  be  in  use. 

The  Safety  Lamp  of  Davy  is  the  first  of  these  ; 
the  Magnetic  Wire  Mask,  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cutler,  is  the  second.  We  are 
constantly  being  shocked  by  the  harrowing  rela¬ 
tions  of  colliery  explosions.  Hundreds  of  lives 
ai'e  every  year  sacrificed  in  the  task  of  raising 
from  its  bed  that  fossil  fuel  which  renders  our 
homes  so  cheerful  at  this  season,  and  which 
gives  to  our  island  its  distinguishing  character 
in  all  the  larger  branches  of  manufacture.  The 
coal  formations  ai-e,  it  is  now  most  satisfactorily 
proved,  the  result  of  a  very  remarkable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  vegetation,  which  was  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  seething  swamps  of 
the  Tropics.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  form  the 
main  elements  of  wood ;  they  also  constitute  the 
characteristic  principles  of  coal.  Compounds  of 
these  chemical  agents  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  forms  ;  and,  owing  to  some  influence 
which  is  not  clearly  explained,  enormous  accu¬ 
mulations  of  the  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogen 
take  place  in  the  bed,  or  seams  of  coal,  and 
these  bursting  into  the  workings  of  the  mine, 
and  mixing  with  common  atmospheric  air,  form 
a  most  explosive  mass,  ready  for  ignition  the 
moment  a  flame  is  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered  that  flame 
would  not  pass  through  wire  gauze ;  and,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  lamp  with  this  material,  he  demon¬ 
strated  that,  although  the  mixed  and  explosive 
gases  might  pass  into  the  flame,  that,  having 
taken  fire,  they  could  not  pass  out  again,  nor 
communicate  the  combustion  to  the  external 
air.  Thus  armed,  the  coal-miner  was  enabled 
to  pass  iminjured  through  an  atmosphere  of 
death.  This  great  discovery  brought  to  the 
English  chemist  high  rewards,  and  no  small 
amount  of  honour.  Accident,  however,  followed 
accident,  and  yet  the  “  Davy,”  as  the  lamp  was 
called,  was  said  to  have  been  used ;  and  thus  the 
public  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  had 
proved  useless.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
assert  that  an  explosion  never  did  take  place 
through  the  wire  of  a  perfect  Davy  lamp ;  but 
we  believe  the  instances  have  been  exceedingly 
rare,  and  only  imder  very  remarkable  condi¬ 
tions.  In  every  case  of  recent  occurrence  in 
which  an  explosion  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  any  mine  where  these  lamps  have  been  used, 
it  has  been  shown,  upon  examination,  that 
the  miner  has  either  taken  off  tlie  cap  of  his 
lamp,  that  the  lamp  has  been  broken  by  a  fall 
of  coal,  or  that  the  wire  gauze  had  been  rent 
by  carelessness.  The  principle  of  the  Davy  lamp 
has  stood  every  test,  and  with  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Newman  and  Mr.  Biram,  it  is  still 
employed  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  all  well- 
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conducted  collieries.  The  Government  have  re¬ 
cently  appointed  six  inspectors,  whose  duties  are 
to  inspect  the  coal-mines,  and  to  report  on  any 
imperfect  workings,  or  on  any  circumstance 
which  may  by  possibility  lead  to  an  explosion, 
and  we  hope  this  will  lead  to  a  more  careful 
system  of  working,  and  that  the  number  of 
accidents  will  be  largely  diminished. 

The  SheflSeld  cutler,  particularly  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  dry  grinding,  is  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  all  the  exceedingly  fine  particles  of  steel-dust 
which  float  in  the  atmosphere  as  they  are  thrown 
off  from  the  grindstone.  These  are  absorbed  by 
breathing,  and  in  a  short  time  they  become  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  lungs,  \  hich  continue 
increasing  until  actual  pulmonary  disease,  in  a 
very  distressing  form,  become  permanent,  and  life 
is  shortened  by  its  ravages. 

Magnetised  screens  were  recommended  and 
employed,  and  we  find,  as  recently  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Westminster  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  Exhibition,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  speaking 
of  these  magnetic  screens  as  evidence  of  the 
aids  which  science  had  rendered  to  man.  That 
those  screens  stop  all  the  steel-dust,  is  proved  ; 
but  the  fine  silicious  particles  which  are  abraded 
from  the  sandstone  in  the  operation  of  grinding 
pass  freely  through  the  magnetised  Vires,  and 
produce  results  as  disastrous  as  those  which 
referred  to  the  steel-dust. 

The  magnetic  screens  are  now  rarely,  indeed, 
employed.  In  some  of  the  superior  manufac¬ 
tories  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere  a  very  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance  has  been  introduced, 
which  promises  to  be  of  the  utmost  value.  By 
means  of  a  rotating  fan  a  strong  current  of  air  is 
thrown  upon  the  wheel  in  front  of  the  grinder, 
which  carries  everything,  both  steel  and  sand 
dust,  and  the  subtile  polishing  powders  he 
may  employ,  away  from  him  into  a  shaft.  Thus, 
all  injurious  influences  arising  from  this  cause  are 
removed  ;  and,  if  universally  adopted,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  we  should  soon  see  a  striking 
abatement  in  the  diseases,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  grinder  and  needle-pointer. 

Science  has  certainly  entirely  relieved  one,  and 
by  no  means  a  small,  class  of  artisans,  from  the 
poisonous  influences  of  their  trade  as  formerly 
practised.  Gilding  of  metals  was  always  effected 
by  making  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  quicksilver ; 
this  amalgam  was  applied  to  the  substance  which 
was  to  be  gilded,  and,  being  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat  in  a  charcoal  fire,  the  mercury  was  vola¬ 
tilised,  and  the  gold  remained.  In  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  workman  was  exposed  to  the  twofold 
influences  of  the  mercury  and  the  carbonic  acid 
from  his  charcoal  fire.  All  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  internal  use  of  mercury  were  endured 
by  the  gilder  of  watches  and  of  sword-handles 
and  blades.  Paralysis  and  palsy  made  life  mise¬ 
rable  ;  and  where,  from  care,  the  workman 
escaped  these  sad  afflictions,  he  suffered  from 
pains  in  his  bones,  commonly  referred  to  rheu¬ 
matism,  but  which  really  arose  from  the  destruc¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  metal  mercury.  The 
process  of  electro-gilding,  by  which,  from  a 
solution  of  gold,  the  metal  is  deposited  upon 
any  metallic  or  prepared  surface  by  the  agency 
of  voltaic  or  magnetic  electricity,  is  so  perfect 
that  little  is  left  to  admire.  There  are  no 
mercurial  fumes ;  the  whole  process  is  so  cleanly 
and  so  elegant,  that  it  might  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  most  delicate  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  or  the  boudoir.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
regret  to  learn  that  there  are  still  in  this  metro¬ 
polis  a  very  numerous  class  who  persist  in  em¬ 
ploying  the  unhealthful  operation  of  mercurial 
gilding. 

By  the  patent  process  of  Mr.  Drayton,  and  also 
by  a  more  recent  patent,  the  silvering  of  glass  is 
effected  by  precipitation :  in  the  first  case,  by 
the  action  of  essential  oils  upon  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  rendered  quite  neutral  by  am¬ 
monia  ;  and  in  the  second,  by  the  action  of  grape 
sugar.  It  was  hoped  that  the  “  silvering  ”  of  glass 
by  the  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  would  have 
been  superseded,  and  thus,  that  the  mercurial 
palsy  to  which  looking-glass  makers  are  subject 
would  have  been  avoided.  It,  however,  unfor¬ 
tunately  happens — in  particular  of  Mr.  Drayton’s 
process  we  now  speak — that  organic  particles  are 
involved  with  the  silver,  and  these  eventually 
become  little  centres  of  chemical  action,  which 
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destroy  the  beautiful  silver  surface  produced  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  glass.  For  mirrors, 
therefore,  the  mercurial  amalgam  is  still  employed. 
The  patentees  of  the  new  jn'oeess  profess  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  which  we  speak.  We 
hope  time  will  prove  that  they  have  done  so ; 
since  we  desire  to  see — and  the  real  difficulties 
must  be  within  the  reach  of  careful  inquiry — 
pure  silver  on  all  our  looking-glasses,  and  their 
manufacturers  a  healthful  race. 

The  influence  of  lead  upon  the  human  frame 
has  long  been  known  ;  and  in  all  the  large  white- 
lead  works,  men  and  women — for  both  are 
employed — are  constantly  on  the  sick  list  from 
the  effects  of  this  poison. 

The  process  of  making  white-lead  is,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  as  follows  : — Metallic  lead, 
from  which  the  silver  has  been  separated,  is  cast 
into  small  gridiron  shapes  about  six  inches 
square.  Several  of  these  are  placed  over  an 
earthenware  pot  filled  with  pyroligneous  acid 
(acetic  acid),  and  some  scores  of  these  pots,  thus 
prepared,  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  good  warm  tan  : 
these  are  covered  with  another  layer  of  tan,  and 
on  this  is  placed  a  second  course  of  the  pots  of 
vinegar  and  lead.  Several  courses  arc  thus  piled 
one  above  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  tightly 
packed  together  and  covered  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  tan.  The  stack  being  thus  arranged,  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  heat  is  generated  by  the  bark, 
the  acetic  acid  is  volatilized,  and  it  corrrodes 
the  lead,  giving  rise  to  an  oxide  of  that  metal, 
and  a  carbonate  in  combination. 

These  stacks  are  usually  taken  down  by  men, 
and  women  are  employed  in  carefully  removing 
the  white-lead  from  the  tan.  From  this  the 
corroded  lead  is  taken  to  a  mill — for  precaution 
it  is  now  almost  always  wetted — it  is  crushed  by 
rollers,  and  the  lead  which  has  not  been  acted 
on  is  separated  from  that  which  is  chemically 
changed.  It  is  then  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  placed  in  pots  to  dry ;  these  being 
arranged  in  a  stove.  When  dry,  the  lead  is 
packed  in  casks,  or  it  is  ground  with  oil  for  the 
painter. 

In  all  these  processes  the  dust  of  lead  is  con¬ 
tinually  to  be  detected  in  the  air  of  the  works,  and 
lead  is  also  absorbed  by  the  skin.  The  result  is 
lead  cholic,  and  often  worse  consequences.  In 
all  large  establishments  medicines  of  a  suitable 
character  are  kept ;  and  as  the  sulphate  of  lead 
is  the  least  soluble  of  the  lead  salts,  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  forms  a  very  important 
pharmaceutical  agent,  since  it  converts  the 
carbonate  into  the  less  noxious  sulphate.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising,  knowing,  as  all  white-lead 
makers  do,  the  peculiar  differences  between  the 
effects  of  the  carbonate  and  the  sulphate  of 
lead,  that  they  do  not  introduce  into  then-  works, 
as  a  general  beverage,  a  lemonade  sort  of  drink 
in  which  the  acid  should  be  the  sulphuric.  This 
might  be  made  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  always  neutralising  the 
insidious  carbonate  in  which  the  people  are 
working. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the 
use  of  “  white  zinc  ”  in  the  place  of  “  white 
lead.”  This  preparation  is  an  oxide  of  zinc ;  it 
is  manufactured  in  some  instances  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  of  the  atmosphere,  in  others  by 
precipitation.  Which  process  may  produce  the 
best  result  has  yet  to  be  determined.  There 
are  some  points  in  which  the  zinc  white  has  an 
advantage  over  the  lead  white.  It  will  not 
blacken  under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  of  those  organic  compounds  which 
are  to  be  detected  in  the  atmospheres  of  crowded 
cities  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  not 
from  the  first  a  purer  white.  We  honestly  state, 
that  we  have  heard  as  an  objection  to  its  use  that 
it  does  not  chemically  combine  with  the  oil  as 
the  white  lead  does ;  but  Mr.  Langston  Scott* 


*  In  fairness  to  tliis  gentleman,  we  append  the  following 
statement,  quoted  from  the  patentee’s  circular:  “The 
white  or  oxide  of  zinc,  as  manufactured  under  Mr.  Scott’s 
superintendence  at  his  work,  is  guaranteed  to  he  'perfectly 
pure.  In  its  use  it  is  both  healthy  and  disinfecting,  so  that 
families  may  remain  at  home  during  the  process  of  painting 
without  danger  or  annoyance.  Painters  will  no  longer  sulfer 
from  the  cholic  or  palsy,  and  their  lives  be  proportionably 
prolonged.  The  use  of  zinc  in  medicine  and  healing  pur¬ 
poses  proves  its  sanitary  qualities  ;  as  also  the  fact  of 
the  workmen  at  the  white  zinc  tactory  being  tree  from 
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assures  us  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  These  ai’e 
points,  however,  with  which  w'e  have  nothing  to 
do  at  pi-eseut.  It  has  been  strongly  stated,  that 
the  men  employed  in  the  white  zinc  wmrks  are 
fi’ee  from  any  disease  produced  by  this  metal. 
We  trust  this  may  be  so,  and  if  so,  w^e  shoidd 
hail  the  introduction  of  white  zinc  as  a  blessing 
to  humanity.  We  have,  however,  been  informed 
— and  W'e  have  been  at  some  trouble  to  verify 
the  information — that  the  men  in  these  works 
do  suffer  from  sickness  ;  that  nausea  is  induced, 
and  many  veiy  troublesome  varieties  of  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  stomach  maintained.  We  cannot 
vouch  for  the  strict  correctness  of  this ;  but 
knowing  that  sulphate  of  zinc  and  some  other  of 
the  zinc  salts  are  most  powerfully  emetic,  there 
is  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  the  result 
which  may  be  expected. 

A  new  variety  of  “  white  lead”  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  market,  which  promises  to  super¬ 
sede  the  ordinary  kinds.  This  is  an  oxy-chloride 
of  lead,  manufactured  under  a  patent  by  Mr. 
Pattinson,  of  Gateshead  and  Newcastle,  who  is 
well  known  among  metallurgical  manufacturers 
by  his  beautiful  process  for  desilverizing  lead. 
This  white  lead  is  prepared  by  direct  chemical 
action  from  the  ore,  and  in  every  stage  of  the 
process  up  to  the  period  of  drying  it  for  the 
market,  is  in  a  very  wet  and  pasty  condition. 
This  preparation  has  only  hitherto  been  made 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  tons  a  w'eek,  but  pre¬ 
parations  are  in  progress  to  produce  as  much  as 
thirty  tons  a  week,  by  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  As  to  the  effects  of  this  preparation 
on  the  health  of  the  men,  we,  of  course,  know 
but  little  by  experience ;  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  can,  with 
proper  care,  and  with  duo  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness,  produce  any  injurious  results. 

Bismuth  white,  Baiytes  white,  and  some  other 
similar  preparations,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced  as  being  in  many  respects,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  which  relate  to  health,  superior 
to  the  lead  pigments.  They  have  not,  however, 
maintained  their  positions,  and  as  paints  for  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  they  have  proved 
nearly  valueless.  The  lead  paints  have  a  very 
peculiar  property,  which  have  not  been  clearly 
shown  to  belong  to  any  other  of  the  minerM 
pigments.  If,  particularly  aided  by  a  little  heat, 
lead  and  oil  are  brought  together,  an  actual 
combination  takes  place,  and  a  plaster  is  formed, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  compound, 
and  the  organic  matter  and  the  metal  can  only 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  influence 
of  some  stronger  affinity.  All  the  other  metalli¬ 
ferous  pigments  only  mix,  they  do  not  combine 
with  oil.  We  fear  this  property  may  still 
compel  the  use  of  lead  paints  in  all  exposed 
positions. 

We  may  again  return  to  this  most  important 
subject,  in  \vhich  every  interest  is  concerned. 
A  few  only  of  the  more  striking  examples  of 
w’hat  science  has  done,  and  what  it  should  do, 
have  been  given.  The  field  is  a  very  large  one. 
Scarcely  a  factory  but  has  its  tale  of  disease  to 
tell,  and  numerous  are  the  trades  which  are  of 
an  unhcalthful  tendency. 

Human  beings  doomed  to  toil  will  ever  suffer 
from  the  curse  of  inattention  and  a  want  of 
knowledge.  It  becomes  us  all,  however,  in  these 
days,  when  we  boast,  often  but  too  vainly,  of  our 
great  intelligence,  to  see  that  the  knowledge  we 
really  possess  is  applied  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  our  suffering  brethren.  In 
numerous  cases  much  might  be  done  ;  in  nearly 
all,  we  believe,  a  liberal  adoption  of  the  resources 
of  science  would  prove  to  the  manufacturer  a 
wise  economy,  and  to  the  workman  a  permanent 
blessing.  Egbert  Hunt. 


any  complaint,  notwithstanding  the  lahorions  nature  of 
their  occupation.  A  striking  contrast  to  tlie  above  is 
shown  by  an  extract  from  that  ably  conducted  periodical, 
T/ie  il«?7*r.-—“  White  Zinc  Paint.— The  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  National  Industry  in  Paris  has 
granted  a  medal  of  gold,  wortli  3000  francs,  to  JI. 
Leclaire,  for  his  substitution  of  white  zinc  for  white  lead. 
It  appears  that,  from  1838  to  1847,  no  less  than  3142  per¬ 
sons  entered  the  Paris  hospitals  attacked  by  disease 
originating  in  the  use  of  lead  ;  of  these,  1898  persons 
worked  at  white  lead  or  at  minium,  712  painters,  63 
grinders  of  coloiu's,  and  10  preparers  of  visiting  cards 
with  a  porcelain  surface.  Since  1846  no  person  has  been 
attacked  in  M.  Leclaire’s  establishment.'” 
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There  is  no  living  author  to  whom  British  Art 
is  so  much  indebted  as  to  Mr.  Alaric  Watts; 
although  many  years  have  passed  since  his  inter¬ 
course  with  artists  was  close  and  frequent,  the 
present  generation  of  painters  who  have  become 
famous  owe  him  much  :  for,  in  their  earlier  strug¬ 
gles  towards  the  celebrity  they  have  since  obtained, 
they  were  aided  not  a  little  by  his  judgment  and 
experience,  which  gave  many  of  their  first  works, 
through  the  medium  of  engraving,  to  the  world. 
Men  mu.st  be  somewhat  aged  now  to  recollect  the 
advent  of  those  pleasant  and  graceful  Christmas 
books  called  “  Annuals  to  Mr.  Watts  unquestion¬ 
ably  belongs  the  merit  of  so  improving  upon  them 
that  they  became  singularly  beautiful  and  admirable 
as  collections  of  works  of  Art.  The  engravings 
which  embellished  “  The  Literary  Souvenir,”  of 
which  Mr.  Watts  was  for  so  long  a  time  the  editor, 
have  never  been  equalled  in  England,  since  the 
abandonment  of  that  ably  conducted  publication. 
He  laboured,  and  most  successfully,  so  to  raise  the 
character  of  this  class  of  works,  as  to  convert  that 
which  had  been  previously  little  more  than  a  toy, 
into  a  production  which  represented  the  Art-talent 
of  the  country ;  and  the  exquisite  gems  that  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  his  volumes,  judged 
not  by  their  size  but  their  merit,  were  placed,  and 
will  remain,  among  the  worthiest  tributes  the 
genius  of  the  age  received  from  the  power  by  which 
its  influence  is  strengthened  and  extended. 

Wc  do  Mr.  Watts,  therefore,  no  more  than 
justice,  when  we  attribute  to  him  much  of  the 
popularity  which  an  unproved  state  of  art  has 
obtained  in  this  country  ;  for,  beyond  all  question, 
a  better  taste  originated  in,  and  was  fostered  by, 
“  the  Annuals.”  Previous  to  their  appearance, 
wretched  perpetrations  of  the  graver  were  widely 
circulated  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  such  as, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  better 
things,  entirely  vanished  from  London  and  pro¬ 
vincial  markets. 

It  would  now,  we  imagine,  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  collect  a  complete  series  of  the  illustrations  of 

The  Literary  Souvenir ;  ”  like  most  things  cheap, 
w'hich  are  comparatively  neglected,  to  he  valued 
and  coveted  when  Time  has  made  them  scarce  ; 
they  would,  at  the  present  moment,  be  highly 
estimated  as  rare  examples  of  the  beautiful  in  Art, 
and  of  the  best  artists  of  the  age  and  country ; 
among  them  would  be  found  copies,  as  perfect  as 
the  burin  could  render,  of  some  of  the  best  works 
of  Lawrence,  of  Wilkie,  of  Eastlake,  of  Uwins,  of 
Roberts,  of  Mulready,  and  a  host  of  others,  in¬ 
cluding  many  who  have  since  climbed  the  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  they  then  lingered. 

Mr.  Watts  has  for  several  years  dwelt  at  a  long 
distance  from  Art ;  as  he  informs  us  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  volume  we  are  about  to  review, 

“  At  the  oar  incessant  pulling, 

’Jlid  the  stir  and  strife  of  men.” 

No  doubt,  however,  often  while  busied  amid 
political  turmoils,  his  mind  and  heart  have  gone 
back  to  the  labours  of  his  earlier  life,  when  his 
pleasant  task  was  to  associate,  in  happy  and  profit¬ 
able  intercourse,  Literature  with  Art,  and  Art  with 
Literature. 

He  will  for  many  reasons,  therefore,  receive  a 
cordial  greeting,  w'hen  he  once  more  appears  before 
the  public  in  his  old  character.  This  Book  of 
“  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,”  was  commenced  twenty 
years  ago,  and  many  of  the  engravings  were  exe¬ 
cuted  about  that  period.  Various  circumstances 
have  combined  to  keep  it  back;  but  published  now, 
when  so  much  of  mediocre  engraving  finds  its  way 
abroad,  it  is  doubly  welcome.  It  recals  the  palmy 
days  of  “Book  prints;”  as  a  series  of  fine  en¬ 
gravings  of  admirable  pictures,  it  has  certainly  not 
been  equalled  since  “  The  Annuals”  died  ;  and  we 
believe,  as  well  as  hope,  that  we  shall  find  evidence, 
in  its  prosperity,  that  mediocrity  has  not  done  its 
work  of  impairing  public  taste. 

The  volume  is  a  collection  of  poems  fi-oni  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Watts,  ivith  a  few  graceful  and  touch¬ 
ing  compositions  by  his  lady' ;  many  of  them  have 
been  long  established  in  public  favour— such,  for 
examples,  as  “My  Own  Eire-side,”  “Ten  Years 
Ago,”  “  Kirkstall  Abbey  R. visited,”  and  others, 
which  are  familiar  in  all  collections  of  “Fugitive 
Pieces,”  published  in  England  and  America. 
They  have  secured  for  their  author  a  very  high 
position  among  the  poets  of  the  age ;  and,  gathered 
together  in  any  form,  they  would  have  been 
acc  ptable  to  all  who  cherish  the  domestic  virtues, 
and  consider  fittest  for  song  those  themes  which 
tell  of  home  and  homely  graces. 

*  “  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,”  with  otlier  Poems,  by  Alaric 
A.  Watts.  With  forty-one  engravings  on  steel.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 


It  is,  however,  with  the  volume  as  a  work  of  Art 
that  we  have  chiefly  to  do;  and  as  we  have  intimated, 
we  may  accord  to  it  very  unqualified  praise.  It 
is  beautifully  “  got  up  ;  ”  the  printing  and  paper 
are  worthy  of  the  engravings ;  the  style  of  the 
book  is  that  which,  if  we  recollect  aright,  was 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  illustrated 
edition  of  “  Italy ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  an  engraving 
appears  at  the  top  or  foot  of  the  printed  page  ; — we 
have  in  this  work  no  fewer  than  forty-one.  The 
painters,  whose  pictures  have  been  principally 
resorted  to,  are  Uwins,  Stothard,  Howard,  Westall, 
Newton,  D.  Roberts,  Danby,  Lawrence,  Etty, 
Leslie,  Stanfield,  Barret,  and  Ilaydon  ;  and  the 
engravings  are  from  the  burins  of  some  of  our  best 
artists: — C.  Rolls,  W.  Finden,  Portbury,  Great- 
bach,  Lightfoot,  Willmore,  Outrim,  Challis,  W. 
Miller,  and  R.  Wallis.  The  favourites,  perhaps, 
will  be  some  exquisite  gems  after  Stothard ;  full  of 
that  grace  and  delicacy  for  which  the  “  old  man” 
was  famous  to  the  last.  The  subjects  are,  of  course, 
very  varied;  groups,  fancy-portraits,  landscapes, 
processions,  ancient  ruins,  allegories,  &c. 

The  book  comes  well  at  Christmas-time,  and 
will  be  a  w'elcome  guest  at  many  an  English  fire¬ 
side  ;  w’hether  regard  be  had  to  its  fine  poetry, 
containing  lyrics,  which  cannot  fail  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  teach  pure  lessons  in  eloquent  and 
impressive  verse, — or  to  those  beautiful  productions 
of  Art  W'hich  refine  the  taste  and  are  sources  of 
instruction  as  well  as  of  delight.  We  hope  it  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  others  of  its  class  ;  for  which 
no  one  can  so  well  cater — for  which  no  one  has  so 
well  catered — as  Mr.  Alaric  Watts. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  CROWN  OF  HOPS. 

W.  F.  WitberingtOD,  R.A.,  Painter.  II.  Bourne,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture  1  ft.  5  in.  by  I  ft.  2  in. 

The  south-eastern  parts  of  England  and  one  or 
two  small  districts  in  the  midland  counties  present 
in  their  hop-gardens  features  of  picturesque  attrac¬ 
tion  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.  They 
are  to  this  country  what  the  vineyards  are  to  the 
southern  districts  of  France,  fields  of  beauty,  of 
fragrance,  and  in  the  time  of  the  in-gathering,  or 
of  the  “hopping,”  as  it  is  termed,  of  much  joyous 
merry-making.  A  day’s  ride  through  the  “hursts,” 
or  villages  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  if  the  season  is  not  a  late  one,  is  one  which 
a  stranger  to  those  localities  will  not  easily  forget : 
the  forests  of  tall  poles  wreathed  round  from  their 
very  base  with  the  luxuriously  climbing  plant 
which  hangs  in  thick  clusters  at  the  top,  or  some¬ 
times  stretches  out  its  long  tendrils  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  poles,  so  as  to  form  elegant  festoons 
between  them,  and  a  continuous  arcade  of  green 
beneath  which  one  may  walk  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  an  autumnal  noonday  sun  ; — the  bright 
brown  bunches  of  the  flowers  hanging  like  immense 
tassels,  and  the  perfume  they  yield, — the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  picking,  and  drying,  and  packing  in  the 
huge  pockets, — form  altogether  a  scene  having  no 
counterpart,  except,  as  we  just  intimated,  in  the 
time  of  the  vintage.  Independent  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  interest  attached  to  such  a  subject,  its 
nationality  would  he  certain  of  commending  it  to 
the  notice  of  an  English  artist  who  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  it. 

At  the  proper  season,  men,  women,  and  children 
are  employed  in  picking  the  hops,  and  preparing 
them  I'or  the  market .  Mr.  Withcrington  has 
selected  for  his  picture  a  little  episode  in  the  day’s 
work,  when  the  younger  labourers  are  resting 
awhile  from  their  tasks  ;  a  girl,  w'ho,  from  her 
superior  style  of  dress,  we  should  rather  suppose  to 
he  a  visitor  to  the  garden  than  a  “  picker,”  is 
decorating  a  younger  child  with  a  chaplet  of  the 
golden  flowers.  The  idea  is  excellent ;  so  also  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  The 
faces  of  the  group  are  highly  expressive,  especially 
that  of  the  little  girl,  so  full  of  self-complacency  at 
the  honours  bestowed  upon  her  ;  while  the  smile 
of  amusement  assumed  by  the  boy  bespeaks  his  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  scene.  This  group,  in  all  its  parts, 
is  admirably  painted,  and  finished  with  great  care  ; 
it  is  brilliantly  coloured,  yet  with  perfect  harmony 
of  tones.  In  the  background,  to  the  left,  is  another 
group  of  elder  females  and  lads  engaged  in  their 
work,  and  in  the  distance,  to  the  right,  are  other- 
figures,  also  occupied  with  their  labours. 

The  picture  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  best 
ever  painted  by  Mr.  Witherington  ;  since  its  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1843,  he  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  departed  from  this  class  of  Art, 
whereon,  however,  his  ultimate  fame  must  rest 
rather  than  on  the  landscapes  which  have  succeeded 
to  it. 
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THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OE  ART. 


No.  I.— PAUL  REMBEANDT  VAN  RYN. 
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There  is  that  in  the  biography  of  a  great  man,  which,  if  the  narration 
goes  no  further  than  a  simple  statement  of  facts  connected  with  his  history, 
becomes  acceptable  to  every  intelligent  reader  who  would  know  how  he  who 
is  honoured  among  men  lived  and  moved  in  the  world  around  him.  To 
render  such  history  really  useful  and  valuable,  it  should  show  less  of  the 
skill  of  the  writer  in  giving  his  materials  the  most  attractive  form,  than  of 
his  intention  to  invest  them  with  truthfulness  and  simplicity ;  otherwise  the 
subject  is  lost  amid  the  superabundance  of  literary  labour,  and  the  author 
takes  the  place  of  his  hero  in  the  mind,  if  not  in  the  estimation,  of  the 
reader.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  he  implied  that  biographical  writing 


therefore  be  allowed  free  scope  for 
the  indulgence  of  such  observations 
as  may  be  deduced  from  the  lives  and 
actions  he  records:  having  studied  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  human  mind,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  its  development  and  work¬ 
ing,  he  is  permitted,  indeed  is  required, 
to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  that  they  also  may  be 
taught  wisdom. 

There  are  few  men  of  note  whose 
history  has  not  been  written  over  and 
over  again  ;  if  they  moved  as  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  among  their  fellow- 
men,  an  entire  volume  or  even  more, 
has  not  been  considered  too  much  for 
a  record  of  their  lives ;  if  of  secondary 
importance,  whatever  is  related  of  them 
forms  only  a  portion  of  large  and  costly 
publications,  so  that,  in  either  case, 
such  biographies  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  public. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
painters  and  other  disciples  of  art ;  it 
is  therefore  thought  that  a  series  of 
brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  by-gone  times,  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  their  works,  will  find 
favour  with  a  large  class  of  our  readers. 
In  earrying  out  this  plan  we  shall  not 
affect  to  offer  anything  new  to  those 
who  have  already  studied  the  lives  and 
works  of  such  as  may  come  under 
notice ;  we  shall  rather  address  our¬ 
selves  to  those  who  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  so  doing,  and  eonsequently 
endeavour  to  make  our  sketches  accept¬ 
able  to  them  in  particular.  The  history 
of  some  painters  offers  little  for  the 
biographer  to  narrate,  beyond  a  chrono¬ 
logical  statement  of  their  birth,  parent¬ 
age,  preceptors,  and  a  list  of  their  works ; 
the  tale  is  soon  told.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  all ;  kings  and  princes 
have  shared  with  some  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  studio ;  they  have  held 
constant  communion  with  the  great 
and  the  powerful,  and  have  played 
their  parts  boldly  and  openly  in  the 
battle  of  life.  But  it  is  not  such  who 
exclusively  afford  the  most  interesting 
or  profitable  subject-matter  to  the 
writer;  there  is  much  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  history  of  many  whose  world 
lay  within  their  own  painting-rooms, 
who  knew  little  beyond,  and  cared  for 
less ;  who  felt  that,  while  other  men 
were  working  their  way  to  fame  and 
fortune  amid  the  tumult  and  bustle  of 
political  life,  they  were  earning  an  im¬ 
mortality  as  proud  and  as  imperishable 
in  the  quiet,  hallowed  pursuit  of  their 
own  avocations.  There  is  a  glory  that 
awaits  the  scholar,  the  indefatigable 
labourer  in  the  fields  of  literature,  and 
the  patient  yet  enthusiastic  artist, 
which  the  most  mighty  conqueror 
never  has,  and  never  will,  achieve ; 
it  is  won,  perhaps,  in  solitude  and  obscurity — amid  trial  and  distress  ; 
but  it  is  a  glory  that  brings  no  affliction  upon  others,  and  that  leaves  no 
sorrow  behind  it. 

Premising  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
series,  and  for  many  of  the  historical  facts,  to  a  voluminous  and  costly  French 
publication  of  recent  date,  our  list  cannot  be  commenced  with  a  better  name 
than  that  of  Paul  Rembrandt,  whose  works  are  so  highly  appreciated  in 
this  country.  This  great  master  of  the  Dutch  school  was  the  son  of  a  miller, 
named  Herman  Gerretsz,  and  surnamed  Van  Ryn,  that  is,  of  the  Rhine, 
because  his  mill  was  situated  upon  a  branch  of  that  river,  as  seen  in  the 
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should  be  free  from  comment ;  the  task  of  the  biographer  is  to  make  his  I  engraving  above,  near  Leyden,  between  the  villages  of  Leyderdorp  and 
subject  a  guide  or  a  warning  to  others;  he  is  an  instructor,  and  should  I  Koukerck  :  he  was  born  on  the  loth  of  June,  1606,  and  was  christened  in  the 
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name  which  has  since  become  so  famous,  that  of 
liembrandt.  His  father,  a  man  of  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  determined  to  give  him  a  classical  education 
to  qualify  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  accordingly  sent  the  lad  to  the  University  of 
Leyden,  then  in  high  repute ;  but  by  some  means 
or  other,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an  in¬ 
born  genius  that  will  always  develope  itself 
under  any  circumstances,  a  love  for  painting  had 
taken  fast  hold  of  his  mind,  and  to  practise  this 
was  a  lar  higher  charm  than  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  and  legal  authorities.  According 
to  Sandrart,  his  contemporary,  who  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Painters,”  young  Rembrandt  passed  much 
time  with  Van  Swanenburg,  an  engraver  ofLeyden, 
from  whom  he  received  his  first  lessons  in  that  art 
for  which  he  subsequently  became  so  distinguished. 
Bryan,  in  his  “  Dictionary  of  Painters,”  says, 
“  Rembrandt’s  father  placed  him  as  a  disciple  with 
Jacob  van  Zwaanenberg,  at  Amsterdam,  under 
whom  he  studied  three  years,  and  his  progress  in 
that  time  was  the  astonishment  of  his  master.” 
But  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the  former  autho¬ 
rity,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  youth 
would  have  remained  in  Leyden,  rather  than  be 
removed  farther  from  home ;  moreover,  Bryan’s 
list  contains  no  account  of  the  painter  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  while  he  makes  mention  of  the  engraver  of 
Leyden.  Houbracken  differs  from  both  these 
writers,  for  he  says  Rembrandt’s  first  master  was 
Peter  Lastman,  with  whom  he  studied  six  months 
at  Amsterdam,  and  then  quitted  him  to  enter  the 
study  of  Jan  Pinas.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  correct 
statement,  for  we  may  see  in  the  works  of  Pinas 
and  of  Lastman  the  germs  of  that  manner  which 
has  given  immortality  to  their  pupil.  But,  inas¬ 
much  as  seven  cities  of  Greece  contended  for  the 
birth-place  of  Homer,  so,  numerous  writers  have 
striven  to  place  the  illustrious  painter  with  some 
favourite  master,  as  if  the  genius  of  the  scholar 
were  reflected  back  upon  that  of  the  instructor. 
It  is  thus  that  Leewen  assigns  to  him  another 


master  still,  G.  Schooten,  of  Leyden.  These  mat¬ 
ters  are,  however,  of  little  importance,  for  he  was 
a  follower  of  no  one  predecessor,  nor  did  he  form 
a  style  from  a  combination  of  what  had  been 
done  before ;  he  had  his  own  peculiar  views  of  art ; 
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he  saw  the  world  arounu  him,  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  with  his  own  eyes — and  stamped  his  works 
with  an  originality  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
anything  but  the  result  of  a  free  and  unbiassed 
mind. 

Rembrandt  has  left  us  many  examples  of  his 
personal  appearance,  from  the  freshness  of  com¬ 


parative  youth  to  the  period  when  time,  and  labour, 
and  penuriousness  indicated  advancing  age.  On  his 
return  to  his  lather’s  mill,  from  Amsterdam,  he 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  healthy  and  vigorous  ; 
his  forehead,  capacious  and  slightly  projecting, 
exhibited  those  developments  which  announce  the 
existence  of  thought  and  imagination  ;  his  eyes 
were  small  and  deep  set,  yet  lively,  intelligent,  and 
full  of  fire ;  his  hair,  growing  in  rich  abundance, 
was  of  a  dark  auburn  colour,  and  curled  naturally 
over  his  shoulders,  giving  him  much  the  appearance 
of  a  Jew,  as  we  see  in  the  “  portrait  ”  here  en¬ 
graved  :  his  nose,  thick,  flat,  and  rubicund,  marked 
his  countenance  with  an  air  of  extreme  vulgarity, 
which,  however,  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a  well- 
formed  mouth  and  the  bright  expression  of  his  eyes. 
“Such,”  says  a  modern  French  -writer,  “was 
Rembrandt,  himself  the  model  of  those  whom  he 
delighted  to  portray ;  they  had  expression  without 
nobleness— intellect,  but  not  dignity.” 

An  artist  so  fashioned  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  original  and  independent  in  all  his  ideas. 
Thus,  when  he  set  himself  to  study  from 
nature,  he  brought  to  the  task  less  of  the  native 
bonhomie  which  is  the  distinctive  trait  of  so  many 
of  the  Dutch  painters,  than  of  a  desire  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  marked  with  his  own  individuality ; 
he  mingled  his  own  caprices  and  fancies  with  an 
attentive  observation  of  realities.  Of  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  that  which  most  puzzles  us  is 
light;  of  all  the  ditficulties  that  beset  a  painter, 
that  -which  he  first  labours  to  overcome  is,  or  should 
be,  expression ;  these  two  powerful  qualities  we 
see  in  the  early  jirints  of  Rembrandt,  and  if  we 
follow  him,  from  the  first  rough  sketches  which  he 
essayed  in  oil,  to  those  masterly  and  fine  engravings, 
the  fruits  of  his  matured  experience,  we  still  find 
him  working  -with  these  objects  in  view,  though 
his  model  may  have  been  no  other  than  the  gro¬ 
tesque  figure  of  a  Dutch  boor,  or  the  equally  inele¬ 
gant  form  of  a  buxom  servant-maid  in  the  village 
ale-house  where  he  went  to  study. 


THE  NIGHT  Gl'ARD. 

It  is  marvellous  how  a  mind  so  constituted  could  i  and  conception,  and  so  diametrically  opposed  to  ot  high  genius  to  be  capricious,  and  to  show  its 

evej  entertain  the  idea  of  painting  such  a  subject  |  those  studies  which  formed  liis  chief  delight.  The  ;  powers  in  a  diversity  of  ways;  moreover,  he  had 

as  iHE  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  one,  in  all  I  same  observation  applies,  but  not  with  equal  force,  the  example  of  other  great  painters  before  him  to 

respects,  so  foreign  to  his  ordinary  course  of  thought  \  to  his  other  Scriptural  pictures.  But  it  is  the  mark  i  serve  as  precedents.  Yet  the  classic  artists  of 
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Italy  and  Spain,  and  even 
his  own  fellow-countryman, 

Rubens,  brought  to  bear  on 
these  sacred  subjects  ideas 
and  feelings  in  harmony  with 
them.  Not  so  Rembrandt; 
the  magic  of  his  chiaroscuro, 
and  the  glowing  beauty  of 
his  colour,  cannot  atone  for 
the  hideous  vulgarity  of  his 
figures,  their  masqueradish 
costumes,  and  their  inap¬ 
propriate  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  action.  Is  it  possible 
to  discover  in  the  group  which 
is  engraved  on  the  fourth  page 
of  this  article,  a  single  figure 
characterised  by  elegance  or 
dignity  ?  —  and  one  can 
scarcely  suppress  a  smile, 
even  on  so  solemn  an  event 
as  is  here  represented,  to  see 
a  burly  Dutch  burgomaster 
turbaned  and  embroidered, 
standing  in  an  attitude  of 
indifference  before  the  Cross, 
with  a  walking-stick  in  his 
hand.  Surely  so  absurd  an 
anachronism  was  never  be¬ 
fore  nor  since  perpetrated  on 
canvas.  It  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether,  with 
such  an  organisation  of  fa¬ 
culty  as  he  evinced,  had  he 
possessed  the  advantages  of 
a  more  refined  artistic  edu¬ 
cation,  he  could  ever  have 
availed  himself  of  them  to 
produce  works  of  a  more 
elevated  sentiment.  That  he 
was  not  without  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Italian  schools 
of  art — some  writers  go  so 
far  as  to  state  that  he  visited 
Venice,  but  there  are  no  suf- 
cient  grounds  for  such  asser¬ 
tion, —  is  evident  in  the 
remarks  to  be  found  in  M. 

Nieuwenhuyss’s  “  Review  of 
the  Lives  and  Works  of  the 
most  eminent  Painters,”  who  says — “  Although  some  have  pretended 
he  ought  to  have  studied  the  antique,  it  is  not  less  true  that  he 
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by  no  means  deficient  in  this 
point;  for  it  is  known  that 
he  purchased,  at  a  high  price, 
casts  from  antique  marbles, 
paintings,  drawings,  and  en¬ 
gravings,  by  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  Italian  masters,  to  assist 
him  in  his  studies,  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  goods  when  seized 
for  debt.”  We  find  included 
in  this  inventory  a  large 
number  of  engravings  and 
drawings  from  the  works 
of  Raff'aelle,  the  Caiaccis, 
and  Guido,  so  that,  as  it 
has  been  justly  observed, 
“  whatever  was  his  practice, 
he  certainly  knew  their  value, 
and  availed  himself  of  their 
beauties  in  his  compositions, 
though  he  neglected  them  in 
his  forms;”  he  admired  all 
but  imitated  none.  It  is 
the  attribute  of  a  great 
mind  to  be  in  all  things  self- 
dependent. 

Once  more  returned  to  his 
miller’s  home,  Rembrandt 
for  some  time  was  occupied 
with  admiring  and  studying 
the  beauties  of  nature,  not 
at  all  dreaming  that  he  had 
himself  become  an  object  of 
attraction.  Holland  was  at 
this  time  the  resort  of  many 
amateurs  of  the  arts,  both 
native  and  foreign;  and  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  a 
sketch  or  an  etching,  from 
such  a  hand  as  his,  could 
get  into  circulation  without 
obtaining  notice.  A  people 
of  quiet  and  reflective  habits, 
like  the  Dutch,  were  not 
slow  in  estimating  at  its  true 
value  the  genius  of  the  young 
painter  who  had  sprung  up 
among  them,  especially  as 
his  woi'ks  were  of  a  class 


that 


they  could  easily  comprehend.  One  of  his  first  pictures  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  who  could  estimate  its  merits,  he  was  advised  to  carry  it  to 
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the  Hague,  and  submit  it  to  a  wealthy  amateur 
there.  The  artist  and  his  performance  met  with  a 
cordial  reception,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  former,  his  patron  gave  him  a  hundred  florins 
for  the  picture.  Decamps  says  of  this  incident,  “this 
sum  of  a  hundred  florins  well-nigh  turned  the  head 
of  the  young  painter;  he  had  undertaken  the  journey 
to  the  Hague  on  foot,  but,  that  he  might  malce 
greater  speed  to  acquaint  his  father  with  his 


good  fortune,  he  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  flung 
himself  into  it.  When  the  carriage  arrived  at  the 
inn  where  travellers  on  this  journey  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  dine,  the  host  and  his  servants,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  went  forward  to  see  who  might 
be  its  occupants,  llembrandt  would  not  alight ; 
he  thought  only  of  his  treasure;  and  fearing  he 
might,  by  so  doing,  expose  it  to  danger,  he  would  not 
allow  the  ostler  to  detach  the  horses  from  the  vehicle. 


but  merely  to  bring  them  some  oats  in  a  moveable 
trough.  This  repast  finished,  he  again  started  for¬ 
ward  for  Leyden,  where  he  arrived  without  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  jumping  hastily  from  the  carriage  hurried 
homewards  with  the  riches  he  had  acquired.” 

But  perhaps  this  success,  great  and  unexpected 
as  it  was,  would  never  have  drawn  llembrandt 
from  the  solitude  he  kept  qn  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  if  a  new  feeling  had  not,  with  it,  crept  into 
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his  heart — that  of  acquiring  wealth.  Accordingly, 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  established 
himself  in  a  house  at  Amsterdam.  Whether  from 
personal  vanity,  or  the  desire  to  make  himself 
known  among  his  new  fellow-citizens,  he  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  painting  and  engraving  his  own 
portrait  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  sometimes  covered 
with  a  rich  mantle  and  wearing  a  velvet  cap,  as  in 
the  engraving  which  heads  this  notice  and  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Rembrandt  appuye; 


sometimes  carrying  a  bird  of  prey,  or  a  naked 
sabre.  Others  represent  him  with  frills  and 
ruffs  of  plaited  lace ;  and  others  again,  bare¬ 
headed,  his  hair  rough  and  uncombed,  taking  all 
man  ler  of  eccentric  curvatures.  As  soon  as  his 
reputation  became  sufliciently  established,  he 
opened  a  school,  dividing  it  into  separate  studios, 
so  that  every  pupil  might  work  by  himself  from  his 
own  model,  which  was  the  living  figure,  being 
apprehensive,  that  if  working  together  in  one  com¬ 


mon  atelier  they  would  be  copyists  of  each  other,  and 
each  would  lose  his  own  individuality  of  thought 
and  feeling.  It  is  said  that  Rembrandt  was  as  anxious 
for  originality  in  his  pupils  as  he  was  jealous  of  his 
own.  iriiat  the  painters  whom  he  instructed  differed 
widely  in  their  styles,  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  each  reflected  back  some  of  the 
light  they  had  derived  from  their  master ;  witness 
Gerard  Dow,  Hoogstracten,  F.  Bol,  and  others. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
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I.  INTRODUCTORY. — THE  ANGLO-SAXONS  BEFORE  THEIR  CON¬ 
VERSION.— GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  SAXON  HOUSE. 

Much  has  been  written  at  different  times  on  the 
costume  and  some  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  condition  of  our  forefathers  in  past 
times,  but  no  one  has  undertaken  with  much 
success  to  treat  generally  of  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is  proposed,  in  a  series 
of  papers,  to  do  as  much  as  can  be  effected  in  a 
Journal  which  embraces  so  many  subjects  more 
or  less  connected  with  Art,  towards  supplying 
this  deficiency.  The  history  of  domestic  man¬ 
ners  is  a  subject,  the  materials  of  which  are 
exceedingly  varied,  widely  scattered,  and  not 
easily  brought  together ;  they,  of  course,  vary  in 
character  with  the  periods  to  which  they  relate, 
and  at  certain  periods  are  much  rarer  than  at 
otliers.  The  interest  of  the  subject  must  be 
felt  by  every  one  who  appreciates  Art ;  for  what 
avails  our  knowledge  of  costume  unless  we  know 
the  manners,  the  mode  of  living,  the  houses,  the 
furniture,  the  utensils,  of  those  whom  we  have 
learnt  how  to  clothe! 

In  England,  as  in  most  other  countries  of 
western  Europe,  at  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages  when  we  first  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  those  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  settlers  themselves,  and  of  those  which 
they  found  among  the  conquered  Eomans ;  the 
latter  prevailing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  England 
among  our  Saxon  forefathers ;  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  what  were  really 
the  types  which  belonged  to  the  Saxon  race,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  our  island. 

We  have  only  one  record  of  the  manners  of 
the  Saxons  before  they  settled  in  Britain,  and 
that  is  neither  perfect,  nor  altogether  unaltered 
— it  is  the  romance  of  Beowulf,  a  poem  in  pure 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  contains  internal  marks  of 
having  been  composed  before  the  people  who 
spoke  that  language  had  quitted  their  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Continent.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
peruse  it  without  suspecting  that  some  of  its 
portraitures  are  descriptive  rather  of  what  was 
seen  in  England  than  of  what  existed  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  Thus  we  might  almost 
imagine  that  the  “  street  variegated  with  stones” 
(street  wees  st&n^fdh),  along  which  the  hero  Beo¬ 
wulf  and  his  followers  proceeded  from  the  shore 
to  the  royal  residence  of  Hrothgar,  was  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Roman  road  as  found  in  Britain. 

It  came  into  the  mind  of  Hrothgar,  we  are 
told,  that  he  would  cause  to  be  built  a  house, 
“  a  great  mead-hall,”  which  was  to  be  his  chief 
palace,  or  metropolis.  The  hall-gate,  we  are 
informed,  rose  aloft,  “high  and  curved  with 
pinnacles”  (Jicdh  and  horn-gedp).  It  is  elsewhere 
described  as  a  “  lofty  house ;  ”  the  hall  was  high ; 
it  was  “  fast  ivithin  and  without,  with  iron  bonds, 
forged  cunningly;”  it  appears  that  there  were 
steps  to  it,  and  the  roof  is  described  as  being 
variegated  with  gold ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
tapestry  (web  cefter  wagum),  which  also  was 
“variegated  with  gold,”  and  presented  to  the 
view  “  many  a  wondrous  sight  to  every  one  that 
looketh  upon  such.”  The  walls  appear  to  have 
been  of  wood ;  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  the 
roof  was  carved  and  lofty ;  the  floor  is  described 
as  being  variegated  (probably  a  tesselated  pave¬ 
ment)  ;  and  the  seats  were  benches  arranged 
round  it,  with  the  exception  of  Hrothgar’s  chair 
or  throne.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  stood  the 
chambers  or  bowers,  in  which  there  were  beds 
(6ed  cefter  bdrurn). 

These  few  epithets  and  allusions,  scattered 
through  the  poem,  give  us  a  tolerable  notion  of 
what  the  house  of  a  Saxon  chieftain  must  have 
been  in  the  country  from  whence  our  ancestors 
came,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  that  where  they 
finally  settled.  The  romantic  story  is  taken  up 


more  with  imaginai-y  combats  with  monsters, 
than  with  domestic  scenes,  but  it  contains  a  few 
incidents  of  private  life.  The  hall  of  King 
Hrothgar  was  visited  by  a  monster  named 
Grendel,  who  came  at  niglit  to  prey  upon  its 
inhabitants ;  and  it  was  Beowulf’s  mission  to  free 
them  from  this  nocturnal  scourge.  By  direction 
of  the  primeval  coast-guards,  he  and  his  men 
proceeded  by  the  “  street  ”  alrccady  mentioned 
to  the  hall  of  Hrothgar,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  they  laid  aside  their  armour  and  left 
their  weapons.  Beowulf  found  the  chief 
and  his  followers  drinking  their  ale  and 
mead,  and  made  known  the  object  of  his 
journey.  “Then,”  says  the  poem,  “there  was 
for  the  sons  of  the  Geats  (Beowulf  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers),  altogether,  a  bench  cleared  in  the  beer- 
hall  ;  there  the  bold  of  spirit,  free  from  quarrel, 
went  to  sit;  the  thane  observed  his  office,  he 
that  in  his  hand  bare  the  twisted  ale-cup ;  he 
poured  the  bright  sweet  liquor ;  meanwhile  tlie 
poet  sang  serene  in  Heorot  (the  name  of  Hrotli- 
gar’s  palace),  there  was  joy  of  heroes.”  Tims 
the  company  passed  their  time,  listening  to  the 
bard,  boasting  of  their  exploits,  and  telling  their 
stories,  until  Wealtheow,  Hrothgar’s  queen, 
entered  and  “  greeted  the  men  in  tlie  hail.”  She 
now  served  the  liquor,  offering  the  cup  first  to 
her  husband,  and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  guests, 
after  which  she  seated  herself  by  Hrothgar,  and 
the  festivities  continued  till  it  was  tim.e  to  retire 
to  bed.  Beowulf  and  his  followers  were  left  to 
sleep  in  the  hall — “  the  wine-hall,  the  treasure- 
house  of  men,  variegated  witli  vessels  ”  (feettum 
fdhne).  Grendel  came  in  the  night,  and  after  a 
dreadful  combat  received  his  death-wound  from 
Beowulf.  The  noise  in  the  liall  was  great ;  “  a 
fearful  terror  fell  on  the  North  Danes,  on  each 
of  those  who  from  the  walls  heard  the  outcry.” 
These  were  the  watchmen  stationed  on  the  wall 
forming  the  chieftain’s  palace,  that  enclosed  the 
whole  mass  of  buildings  (of  wealle). 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  description  of 
the  poem,  Hrothgar  and  his  household  in  their 
bowers  or  bed-chambers  had  heard  little  of  the 
tumult,  but  they  went  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  hall  to  rejoice  in  Beowulf’s  victory.  There 
was  great  feasting  again  in  the  hall  that  day,  and 
Beowulf  and  his  followers  were  rewarded  with 
rich  gifts.  After  dinner  the  minstrel  again  took 
up  the  harp  and  sang  some  of  the  favourite  his¬ 
tories  of  their  tribe.  “  The  lay  was  sung,  the 
song  of  the  gleeman,  the  joke  rose  again,  the 
noise  from  the  benches  grew  loud,  cup-bearers 
gave  the  wine  from  wondrous  vessels.”  Then 
the  queen,  “  under  a  golden  crown,”  again  served 
the  cup  to  Hrothgar  and  Beowulf.  She  after¬ 
wards  went  as  before  to  her  seat,  and  “  there 
was  the  costliest  of  feasts,  the  men  drank  wine,” 
until  bed-time  arrived  a  second  time.  While 
their  leader  appears  to  have  been  accommodated 
with  a  chamber,  Beowulf’s  men  again  occupied 
the  hall.  “  They  bared  the  bench-planks ;  it 
was  spread  all  over  with  beds  and  bolsters ;  at 
their  heads  they  set  their  war-rims,  the  bright 
shield-wood ;  there,  on  the  bench,  might  easily 
be  seen,  above  the  warrior,  his  helmet  lofty  in 
war,  the  ringed  mail-shirt,  and  the  solid  shield ; 
it  was  their  custom  ever  to  be  ready  for  war, 
both  in  house  and  in  field.” 

Grendel  had  a  mother  (it  was  the  primitive 
form  of  the  legend  of  the  devil  and  his  dam), 
and  this  second  night  she  came  unexpectedly  to 
avenge  her  son,  and  slew  one  of  Hrothgar’s 
favourite  counsellors  and  nobles,  who  must 
therefore  have  also  slept  in  the  hall.  Beowulf 
and  his  warriors  next  day  went  in  search  of  this 
new  marauder,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  her, 
after  which  exploit  they  returned  to  their  own 
home  laden  with  rich  presents. 

These  sketches  of  early  manners,  slight  as  they 
may  he,  are  invaluable  to  us,  in  the  absence  of 
all  other  documentary  record  during  several 
ages,  until  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.  During  this  long  pei’iod 
we  have,  however,  one  source  of  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation,  though  of  a  restricted  kind — the  barrows 
or  graves  of  our  primeval  forefathers,  which 
contain  almost  every  description  of  article  that 
they  used  when  alive.  In  that  solitary  docu¬ 
ment,  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  we  are  told  of  the 
arms  which  the  Saxons  used,  of  the  dresses  in 
which  they  were  clad ;  of  the  rings,  and  bracelets. 


and  ornaments,  of  which  they  were  proud ;  of 
the  “solid  cup,  the  valuable  drinking- vessel,”  from 
which  they  quaffed  the  mead,  or  the  vases  from 
which  they  poured  it ;  but  wo  can  obtain  no 
notions  of  the  form  or  character  of  these  articles. 
From  the  graves,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  form  and  design  of  all 
these  various  articles,  without  deriving  any  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  used. 
The  subject  now  becomes  a  more  extensive  one; 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  barrows  in  England,  we 
find  a  mixture,  in  these  articles,  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Roman,  which  furnishes  a  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  mixture  of  the  races.  We  are  all 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Roman  typos; 
and  in  the  few  examples  which  can  be  here 
given  of  articles  found  in  early  Anglo-Saxon 
barrows,  I  shall  only  introduce  such  as  will 
enable  us  to  judge  what  classes  of  the  subsequent 
medieval  types  were  really  derived  from  pure 
Saxon  or  Teutonic  originals. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  poet  who  com¬ 
posed  the  romance  of  Beowulf  enumerates  among 
the  treasures  in  the  ancient  barrow,  guarded  by 
the  di’agon  who  was  finally  slain  by  his  hero, 
“  the  dear,  or  precious,  drinking-cup  ”  (drync- 
fa;t  deore).  Drinking-cups  are  frequently  found 
in  the  Saxon  barrows  or  graves  in  England.  A 
group,  representing  the  more  usual  forms,  is 
given  in  our  cut.  No.  1,  found  chiefly  in  barrows 


NO.  1.  ANGLO-SAXON  DRINKING  GLASSES. 

in  Kent,  and  now  in  the  collections  of  Lord 
Londesborough  and  Mr.  Rolfe.  The  example  to 
the  right  no  doubt  represents  the  “  twisted  ” 
pattern,  so  often  mentioned  in  Beowulf,  and 
evidently  the  favourite  ornament  among  the 
early  Saxons.  All  these  cups  are  of  glass ;  they 
are  so  formed  that  it  is  evident  they  could  not 
stand  upright,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  empty 
them  at  a  draught.  This  characteristic  of  the 
old  drinking-cups  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  modern  name  of  tumblers. 

That  these  glass  drinking-cups — or,  if  we  like 
to  use  the  term,  these  glasses — were  implements 
peculiar  to  the  Germanic  race  to  which  the 
Saxons  belonged,  and  not  derived  from  the 
Eomans,  we  have  corroborative  evidence  in  dis¬ 
coveries  made  on  the  Continent.  I  will  only 
take  examples  from  some  graves  of  this  same 
early  period,  discovered  at  Selzen,  in  Rhenish 
Hesse,  an  interesting  account  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Maintz,  in  1848,  by  the  brothers 
W.  and  L.  Lindenschmit.  In  these  graves 


NO.  2.  GER5IANO-SAXON  DRINKING  GLASSES. 

several  drinking-cups  were  found,  also  of  glass, 
and  resembling  in  character  the  two  middle 
figures  in  our  cut.  No.  1.  Three  specimens  are 
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given  in  the  cut  No.  2.  In  ouv  cut  No.  5,  lower 
down,  is  one  of  the  cup-shaped  glasses,  also 
found  in  these  Hessian  graves,  which  closely 
resembles  that  given  in  the  cut  No.  1.  None  of 
the  cups  of  the  champagne-glass  form,  like  those 
found  in  England,  occur  in  these  foreign  barrovvs. 

AVc  shall  find  also  that  the  pottery  of  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  period  presented  a  mixture  of 
forms,  partly  derived  from  those  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  race  in  their  primitive 
condition,  and  partly  copied  or  imitated  from 
those  of  the  Komans.  In  fact,  in  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves  we  find  much  purely  Roman  pot¬ 
tery  mixed  with  earthen  vessels  of  Saxon  manu¬ 
facture  ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  German}'. 
As  Roman  forms  are  known  to  every  one,  wo 
need  only  give  the  pure  Saxon  types.  Orr  cut. 
No.  3,  represents  five  exampiles,  and  will  give  a 


NO.  3.  ANGLO-S.iXON  rOTTEI'.V. 


sufficient  notion  of  their  general  character.  The 
two  to  the  left  were  taken,  with  a  large  quantity 
more,  of  similar  character,  from  a  Saxon  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Kingston,  near  Derby  ;  the  vessel  in  the 
middle,  and  the  upper  one  to  the  right,  are  from 
Kent;  and  the  lower  one  to  the  right  is  also  from 
the  cemetery  at  Kingston.  Several  of  these  were 
usually  considered  as  types  of  ancient  Britisli 
pottery,  until  their  real  character  was  recently 
demonstrated,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  similar  pottery,  m  what  I  will  term 


NO.  4.  GERJIANO-SAXON  POTTERY. 


the  Germano-Saxon  graves.  Four  samples  from 
the  cemetery  at  Selzen,  are  given  in  the  cut 


NO.  5.  GERMANO-SAXON  POTTERY  AND  GLASS. 


No.  4.  We  have  here  not  only  the  rude- formed 
vessels  with  lumps  on  the  side,  but  also  the 


THE  AET-JOURNAL. 


characteristic  ornament  of  crosses  in  circles.  The 
next  cut.  No.  5,  represents  two  earthen  vessels 
of  another  description,  found  in  the  graves  at 
Selzen.  The  one  to  the  right  is  evidently  the 
prototype  of  our  modern  pitclier.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  there  is  in  the  Museum  at  Dover  a 
specimen  of  pottery  of  this  shape,  taken  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  barrow  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  took  fragments  of  another 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  tumulus  neai'  the  same 
place.  Tlic  other  variation  of  the  pitcher  here 
given  is  remarkable,  not  on  account  of  similar 
specimens  having  been  found,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  graves  in  England,  but  because  vessels  of  a 
similar  form  are  found  rather  commonly  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  illuminated  manuscripts.  One  of 
these  is  given  in  the  group  No.  6,  which  repre- 


NO.  6.  ANGLO-SAXON  POTTERY. 

sents  three  types  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  pot¬ 
tery,  selected  from  a  k.rge  number  copied  by 
Strutt  from  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.  The 
figure  to  the  left,  in  this  group,  is  a  later  Saxon 
form  of  the  pitcher ;  perhaps  the  singular  form 
of  the  handle  may  have  originated  in  an  error  of 
the  draughtsman. 

Among  the  numerous  articles  of  all  kinds 
found  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  are  bowls 
of  metal  (generally  In  onzo  or  copper),  often  very 
thickly  gilt,  and  of  elegant  forms ;  they  are 
pierhaps  borrowed  from  the  Romans.  Three 
examples  are  given  in  the  cut  No.  7,  all  found  in 


Kent.  They  were  probably  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  table.  Another  class  of  utensils 
found  rather  commonly  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
barrows  ai-o  buckets. 

The  first  of  those  re¬ 
presented  in  our  cut. 

No.  8,  was  found  in  a 
Saxon  barrow  near 
Marlborough,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  ;  the  other  Tvas 
found  on  the  Chatham  lines.  As  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  I  beUeve  these  buckets  are 
usually  found  with  male  skeletons,  and  from 


rendered  hydi-ias  confregissent  by  to-hrmcon  \a 
hucas,  they  broke  the  buckets.  A  common  name 
for  this  implement,  which  was  properly  hue,  was 
cescen,  which  signified  literally  a  vessel  made  of 
ash,  the  favourite  wood  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Our  cut.  No.  9,  represents  a  bucket  of  wood 
with  very  delicately-formed  bronze  hoops  and 
handle,  found  in  a  barrow  in  Bourne  Park, 
near  Canterbury.  The  wood  was  entirely 


decayed ;  but  the  hoops  and  handle  are  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Londesborough.  I  am  not 
awai’O  if  any  such  buckets  have  been  found  under 
similar  circumstances  on  the  Continent.  The 
close  I'esemblancc  between  the  weapons  and 
other  instruments  found  in  the  English  barrows 
and  in  those  at  Selzen,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  axes  represented  in  the 
cut,  No.  10.  The  upper  one  was  found  at  Selzen ; 


the  lower  one  is  in  the  Museum  of  5Ir.  Rolfe, 
and  was  obtained  from  a  barrow  in  tbe  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  same  similarity  is  observed  be¬ 
tween  the  knives,  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  knives  were  quite  of  a 
different  form.  The  example,  cut  No.  11,  taken 
from  a  grave  at  Selzen,  is  the  only  instance  I 
know  of  a  knife  of  this  early  period  of  Saxon 
histoiy  with  the  handle  preserved ;  it  has  been 


this  circumstance  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
usually  ornamented,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
served  some  purposes  connected  with  the  festi¬ 
vities  of  the  hall ;  perhaps  they  were  used  to 
carry  in  the  ale  or  mead.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  vii.,  ver.  20), 


NO.  11.  GERMANO-SAXON  KNIFE. 

!  beautifully  enamelled.  This  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  primitive  Anglo-Saxon  knife. 

Having  given  these  few  examples  of  the 
general  forms  of  the  implements  in  use  among 
the  Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  much  to  illustrate  their  manners  as 
described  by  Beowulf,  as  to  show  what  classes 
of  types  were  originally  Saxon,  we  will  proceed 
to  treat  of  their  domestic  manners  as  we  learn 
them  from  the  more  numerous  and  more  definite 
documents  of  a  later  period.  We  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  consider  the  subject  separately  as 
it  regards  in-door  life  and  out-door  life,  and  it 
will  be  proper  first  that  we  should  foim  some 
definite  notion  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  house. 

We  can  already  form  some  notion  of  the 
primeval  Saxon  mansion  from  our  brief  review 
of  the  poem  of  Beowulf ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
it  continued  nearly  the  same  down  to  a  late 
period.  The  most  important  part  of  the  building 
was  the  hall,  on  which  was  bestowed  all  the 
ornamentation  of  which  the  builders  and  deco- 


raters  of  that  early  period  were  capable.  Around, 
or  near  this,  stood,  in  separate  buildings,  the 
bed-chambers,  or  bowers  (6fir),  of  which  the 
latter  name  is  only  now  preserved,  as  applied  to 
a  summer-house  in  a  garden ;  but  the  reader  of 
old  English  poetry  will  remember  well  the 
common  phrase  of  a  hird  in  burc,  a  lady  in  her 
bower  or  chamber.  These,  and  the  household 
offices,  were  all  grouped  within  an  inclosure,  or 
outward  wall,  which,  I  imagine,  was  generally 
of  earth,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  weall, 
applied  to  an  earthen  rampart,  as  well  as 
to  masom-y.  What  is  termed  in  the  poem 
of  Judith,  wealles  geat,  the  gate  of  the  wall, 
was  the  entrance  through  this  inclosure  or 
rampart.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the 
earth-works,  which  are  often  looked  upon  as 
ancient  camps,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
remains  of  the  inclosures  of  Anglo-Saxon  resi¬ 
dences. 

In  Beowulf,  the  sleeping-rooms  of  Hrothgar 
and  his  court  seem  to  have  been  so  completely 
detached  from  the  hall,  that 
their  inmates  did  not  hear  the 
combat  that  was  going  on  in 
the  hall  at  night.  In  smaller 
houses  the  sleeping  -  rooms 
were  fewer,  or  none,  until  w'e 
arrive  at  the  simple  room  in 
which  the  inmates  had  board 
and  lodging  together,  with  a 
mere  hedge  for  its  inclosure, 
the  prototype  of  our  ordinary 
cottage  and  garden.  The  wall 
served  for  a  defence  against 
robbers  and  enemies,  while, 
in  times  of  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  it  was  a  protection  from 
indiscreet  intruders,  for  the 
doors  of  the  hall  and  chambers 
seem  to  have  been  generally 
left  open.  Beggars  assembled 
round  the  door  of  the  wall— 
the  ostium  domils — to  wait  for 
alms. 

We  have  unfortunately  no 
special  descriptions  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  houses,  but  scattered 
incidents  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
historians  show  us  that  this 
general  arrangement  of  the 
house  lasted  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  their  mon¬ 
archy.  Thus,  in  the  year  755, 

Cynewulf,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  was  murdered  at  Merton  by  the  atheling 
Cyneard.  The  circumstances  of  the  story  are 
but  imperfectly  understood,  unless  we  bear  in 
mind  the  above  description  of  a  house.  Cynewulf 
had  gone  to  Merton  privately,  to  visit  a  lady 
there,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  mistress, 
and  he  only  took  a  small  party  of  his  followers 
with  him.  Cyneard  assembled  a  body  of  men, 
entered  the  inclosure  of  the  house  unperceived 
(as  appears  by  the  context),  and  surrounded  the 
detatched  chamber  (bUr)  in  which  was  the  king 
with  the  lady.  The  king,  taken  by  surprise, 
rushed  to  the  door  (on  bu  duru  eode),  and  was 
there  slain  fighting.  The  king’s  attendants, 
although  certainly  within  the  inclosure  of  the 
house,  were  out  of  hearing  of  this  sudden  fray, 
(they  -were  probably  in  the  hall),  but  they  were 
roused  by  the  woman’s  screams,  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  fought  till,  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  they  also  were  all 
slain.  The  murderers  now  took  possession  of 
the  house,  and  shut  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
wall  of  inclosure,  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
body  of  the  king’s  followers  who  had  been  left 
at  a  distance.  These,  next  day,  when  they 
heard  what  had  happened,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
attacked  the  house,  and  continued  fighting 
around  the  gates  (ymh  gatu)  until  they  made 
their  way  in,  and  slew  all  the  men  who  were 
there.  Again  we  are  told,  in  the  Ramsey 
Chronicle  pxiblished  by  Gale,  of  a  rich  man  in 
the  Danish  period,  who  was  oppressive  to  his 
people,  and,  therefore,  suspicious  of  them.  He 
accordingly  had  four  watchmen  every  night 
chosen  alternately  from  his  people,  who  kept 
guard  at  the  outside  of  his  hall,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  his  enemies  from 
being  admitted  into  the  inclosure  by  treachery. 


He  lay  in  hi.s  chamber  or  bower.  One  night, 
the  watchmen  having  drunk  more  than  usual, 
were  unguarded  in  their  speech,  and  talked 
together  of  a  plot  into  which  they  had  entered 
against  the  life  of  their  lord.  He,  happening  to  be 
awake,  heard  their  conversation  from  his  chamber, 
and  defeated  their  project.  We  see  here  the 
chamber  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion  so  little  sub¬ 
stantial  in  its  construction  that  its  inmates  could 
hear  what  was  going  on  out  of  doors.  At  a  still 
later  period,  a  Northumbrian  noble,  whom 
Hereward  visited  in  his  youth,  had  a  building 
for  wild  beasts  within  his  house  or  inclosure. 
One  day  a  bear  broke  loose,  and  immediately 
made  for  the  chamber  or  bower  of  the  lady  of 
the  household,  in -which  she  had  taken  shelter 
with  her  women,  and  whither  no  doubt  the 
savage  animal  was  attracted  by  their  cries.  We 
gather  from  the  context  that  this  asylum  would 
not  have  availed  them,  had  not  young  Hereward 
slain  the  bear  before  it  reached  them.  In  foct, 
the  lady’s  chamber  was  still  only  a  detached 


pi’obablc  thatonlyasmall  portion  of  the  elevation 
was  masonry,  and  that  the  wooden  walls  (parietes) 
v/ero  raised  above  it,  as  is  very  commonly  the 
case  in  old  timber-houses  still  existing.  I  suspect 
that  the  Roman  houses  in  this  island  were  built 
Justin  the  same  manner,  which  will  account  for 
our  finding  the  walls  of  Roman  villas  always 
nearly,  if  not  qtiite,  level,  at  a  no  veiy  great 
altitude.  Had  they  been  the  remains  of  higher 
walls  of  stone  and  brick  broken  down,  the  top 
would  have  been  much  more  uneven.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Saxon  houses  were 
certainly  of  timber ;  in  Alfric’s  colloquy,  it  is 
the  carpenter  or  worker  in  wood  (se  treo-wyrhta) 
who  builds  houses ;  and  the  very  word  to 
express  the  operation  of  building,  timhrian,  rje- 
timbrian,  signified  literally  to  constructor  timber. 
We  observe  in  the  above  representation  of  a 
house,  that  none  of  the  buildings  have  more 
than  a  ground  floor,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  characteristic  of  the  houses  of  all  classes.  The 
Saxon  word  Mr  is  generally  used  in  the  early 
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room,  probably  with  a  very  weak  door,  which 
was  not  capable  of  withstanding  any  force. 

The  Harleian  Manuscript,  No.  603  (in  the 
British  Museum),  contains  several  illustrations 
of  Anglo-Saxon  domestic  architecture,  most  of 
which  are  rather  sketchy  and  indefinite ;  but 
there  is  one  picture  (fob  57,  vo.),  which  illus¬ 
trates  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  house.  Of  this,  an  exact  copy  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  cut.  No.  12.*  The 
manuscript  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  picture  here  given  illustrates 
Psalm  cxi.,  in  the  Vulgate  version,  the  desci'ip- 
tion  of  the  just  and  righteous  chieftain  ;  the 
beggars  are  admitted  within  the  inclosure 
(where  the  scene  is  laid),  to  receive  the  alms 
of  the  lord  ;  and  he  and  his  lady  are  occupied 
in  distributing  bread  to  them,  while  his  ser¬ 
vants  are  bringing  out  of  one  of  the  bowers 
raiment  to  clothe  the  naked.  The  larger  build¬ 
ing  behind,  ending  in  a  sort  of  round  tower 
with  a  cupola,  is  evidently  the  hall — the  stag’s 
head  seems  to  mark  its  character.  The  buildings 
to  the  left  are  chambers  or  bowers ;  to  the  right 
is  the  domestic  chapel,  and  the  little  room 
attached  is  perhaps  the  chamber  of  the  chaplain. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  in  this  picture  to 
represent  the  walls  of  the  rooms  as  being 
formed,  in  the  lower  part,  of  masonry,  with 
timber  walls  above,  and  all  the  windows  are  in  the 
timber  walls.  If  we  make  allowance  for  want  of 
perspective  and  proportion  in  the  drawing,  it  is 


*  Strutt  has  engraved,  without  indicating  the  manu¬ 
script  from  which  it  is  taken,  a  small  Saxon  house,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  hall  or  place  for  living  in,  with  a  chamber 
attached,  exactly  like  the  domestic  chapel  and  its  attached 
chamber  in  the  above  cut.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  shape  of  small  houses  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 


writers  to  represent  the  Latin  pavimentum.  The 
term  upper-floor  occurs  once  or  twice,  but  only  I 
think  in  translating  from  foreign  latin  writers. 
The  only  instance  that  occurs  to  my  memory  of 
an  upper-floor  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  house,  is  the 
story  of  Dunstan’s  council  at  Caine  in  978,  when, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  xvitaii,  or 
council,  fell  from  an  upper-floor  (of  ane  tip-floran), 
while  Dunstan  himself  avoided  their  fate  by 
supporting  himself  on  a  beam  (upponanum  heame). 
The  buildings  in  the  above  picture  are  all  roofed 
with  tiles  of  different  forms,  evidently  copied 
from  the  older  Roman  roof  tiles.  Perhaps  the 
flatness  of  these  roofs  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  draughtman’s  ignorance  of 
perspective.  One  of  Alfric’s  homilies  applies 
the  epithet  steep  to  a  roof — on  'Sa/n  sticelan 
hrofe. 

The  collective  house  had  various  names  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  was  called  Mis,  a  house,  a 
general  term  for  all  residences  great  or  small  ; 
it  was  called  heal,  or  hall,  because  that  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  building — we  still 
call  gentlemen’s  seats  halls  ;  it  was  called  kam, 
as  being  the  residence  or  home  of  its  possessor  ; 
and  it  was  called  ttin,  in  regard  of  its  inclosure. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  chose  for  their  country- 
houses  a  position  which  commanded  a  prospect 
around,  because  such  sites  afforded  protection  at 
the  same  time  that  they  enabled  the  possessor 
to  overlook  his  ovn  landed  possessions.  The 
Ramsey  Chronicle,  describing  the  beautiful  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  mansion  at  “  Schitlingdonia  ”  (Shit- 
lington),  in  Bedfordshire,  tells  us  that  the 
surrounding  country  lay  spread  out  like  a  pan¬ 
orama  from  the  door  of  the  hall — ubi  ab  ostio 
aulce  iota  fere  villa  et  late  patens  ager  arabilis 
oculis  subjacet  intuentis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  GREAT 
EXIIIIilTION. 

Sir, — I  am  much  pleased  with  }’our  article  in 
the  Art-Journal  this  month,  in  reference  to  the 
date  of  receiving  goods.  An  extension  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks  (which  would  then  give  ample  time 
to  arrange  the  goods)  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value  ;  I,  as  well  as  many,  nay,  most  manufacturers, 
have  been  too  much  occupied  with  orders — trade 
having  been  so  good — to  think  of  the  Exposition, 
so  that  it  will  be  hard  work  to  get  all  the  specimens 
we  intend  sending  ready  by  the  1st  of  April ; — as 
for  getting  them  ready  by  the  1st  of  March,  I  da  not 
see  the  possibility.  The  preliminary  arrangements 
of  the  Committee  reduced  the  time  to  the  lowest 
possible  space.  It  was  late  in  the  summer  before 
there  was  a  confident  belief  that  the  Exposition 
would  take  place  at  all,  from  the  opposition  the 
scheme  met  with,  regarding  site,  funds,  &c.  ;  and 
now  even  we  do  not  know  what  amount  of  space 
we  shall  have,  or  whether  it  will  he  wall  or  counter. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  space  demanded  in  proper 
form  last  March  or  April,  we  shall  have  to  alter 
the  arrangement  of  our  tables  entirely ;  that  will 
involve  the  necessity  of  making  fresh  designs  and 
additional  goods,  or,  rather,  to  substitute  one  kind 
of  article  for  another  ;  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  the  time  :  paper  goods  are  long  in  hand,  and 
cannot  be  made  in  less  time  without  running  the 
risk  of  spoiling  ;  some  of  our  larger  goods  have 
been  in  hand  three  or  four  months,  and  are  vei-y 
far  from  completion  even  now.  But  still,  if  we 
have  the  original  space,  so  that  we  can  carry  out 
our  first  arrangements,  we  can  be  ready  in  time  ; 
but  if  an  alteration  take  place,  we  cannot  possibly 
be  so,  or,  at  least,  make  so  good  a  show  as  we 
intend.  It  is  equally  impolitic  and  unjust,  when 
all  definite  arrangement  has  been  postponed  so 
long,  that  the  time  of  receiving  should  not  be 
extended  likewise,  putting  aside  the  consideration 
that  we  have  the  three  darkest  months  in  the  year 
for  our  preparations.* 

A  M.\nufacturer. 


THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — Feeling  as  I  do  that  the  Fitz william  Gallery 
at  Cambridge  is  a  step  in  advance  of  anything  we 
have  yet  executed  in  this  country,  for  the  reception 
of  works  of  Art,  honourable  alike  to  the  Founder, 
the  University,  and  the  Architect, — my  remarks 
will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  in  the  same  friendly  spirit 
in  which  they  are  given.  My  only  wish  is  that  the 
effect  of  so  noble  a  building,  and  of  the  treasures 
of  Art  which  it  contains,  should  not  be  marred  by 
a  want  of  proper  skill  in  carrying  out  some  of  those 
minor  arrangements  which  are  really  essential  to 
its  success  as  a  whole.  At  the  north  end,  in  loco 
honoris,  is  placed  the  new  portrait  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert, — a  fitting  and  graceful  compliment, 
no  doubt,  to  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  a  patron  of  all  that  is  good  and  tasteful.  Of 
this  picture  as  a  work  of  art,  we  need  not  remark. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  the  general  tone  of  it  was 
somewhat  fiery,  the  authorities  have  thought  proper 
to  endeavour  to  cool  it,  by  giving  the  walls  a  coat 
of  that  identical,  dreadful,  greenish  mud  colour 
which  was  first  tried  at  the  National  Gallery. 
Against  this  monstrosity,  I  beg  to  enter  my  most 
earnest  protest.  I  believe  that  this  colour,  for 
such  a  purpose,  is  both  theoretically  and  practically 
wrong,  especially  for  old  pictures.  In  our  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  subject,  we  are  too  apt  to  leave  out 
of  our  consideration  the  fact  that  the  frames  of 
the  pictures  form  an  amount  of  yellow  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  positive  colour.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  hue  which  varnish  and  age  give  is  more 
or  less  of  a  yellow  tone,  and  is  diffused  over  every 
other  colour  on  the  entire  surface.  It  appears  to 
me  there  are  two  ways  of  treating  this  difficulty ; — 
First,  by  trying  the  complemcntal  colours  as  a 
ground, — viz.,  a  warm  grey  purple  or  light  greyish 
violet.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try 
the  experiment  will,  I  believe,  be  at  once  satisfied 
of  its  fitness  for  the  purpose.  And  it  has  this  fur¬ 


*  We  print  this  ietter  out  of  nearly  a  liiindred  we  have 
received  on  the  same  subject,  trasting,  however,  that 
before  our  Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  tlie 
Royal  Commission  may  have  yielded  to  the  opinions  so 
unequivocally  expressed  upon  this  important  point— an 
extension  of  time  to  the  exhibitors.  The  arguments  in  its 
favour  we  have  over  and  again  set  forth ;  and  so  convinced 
are  we,  from  our  own  personal  communication  with  manu¬ 
facturers  both  here  and  abroad,  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  such  postponement,  that  we  are  persuaded  tlie 
Exhibition  will  suffer  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of, 
should  the  reasonable  request  not  be  complied  with. 
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ther  advantage,  that  even  if  large  surfaces  are  left 
uncovered  by  the  paintings  themselves,  it  is  so 
quiet  and  agreeable  in  its  tone,  that  the  eye  is 
neither  attracted  to  it,  as  would  he  the  case  with  a 
bright  crimson,  nor  repulsed,  as  it  is,  by  the 
wretched-looking  green  above  referred  to.  Rod 
may  not  be  altogether  objectionable  when  but  a 
small  portion  only  is  visible ;  but  if  much  of  it  is 
seen,  it  will  overpower  everything  else,  unless  cor¬ 
respondingly  lowered  in  intensity,  when  it  is  apt 
to  become  heavy  and  disagreeable. 

Secondly, — There  is  an  opposite  plan  of  treating 
the  yellow,  and  it  is  this  : — Destroy  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  yellow  in  the  frames,  &c.,  by  hangings  of 
the  brightest  lemon  5'ellow  damask.  Possibly  this 
might  not  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  eye  as  a 
whole,  but  I  believe  it  would  bring  out  the  tones  and 
colours  of  the  pictures  themselves,  in  a  way  which 
no  other  colour  would  be  found  to  do.  This  latter 
plan  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  full  share  of 
diffused  light  in  the  gallery,  otherwise  the  pictures 
will  still  have  the  effect  of  obscure  dark  patches. 

I  would  also  remark,  that  unless  the  wmlls  are 
fully  covei’cd  with  pictures,  some  material,  such  as 
damask  or  brocade,  should  be  introduced,  other¬ 
wise  nothing  will  prevent  these  noble  apartments 
from  having  a  cold  and  cheerless  effect.  Either 
you  must  give  the  effect  of  a  gallery,  and  cover  all 
the  walls  with  works  of  art  (which  at  present 
would  not  be  practicable),  or  you  must  give  the 
effect  of  richness  and  comfort  in  some  other  way. 

Those  who  remember  how  gloriously  some  of 
these  old  masters  showed  in  their  temporary  abode, 
the  old  School  House,  cannot  but  feel  grieved  and 
mortified  to  see  them  so  lamentably  “  fallen  from 
their  high  estate,”  especially  after  the  great  expense 
incurred,  and  the  taste  and  talent  shown  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  for  their  express  recep¬ 
tion.  That  most  splendid  bit  of  colour,  which  used 
to  feast  the  eye  (over  the  doorway),  the  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  “  Dutch  Officer,”  is  almost  invisible  in  its 
present  position.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  small 
and  too  lofty  windows  fall  directly  upon  it,  and 
are  reflected  back  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator  in 
a  way  which  leaves  little  to  be  seen  of  it,  save  the 
imperfections  of  the  canvas,  and  the  inequalities  of 
old  Van  Rhyn’s  “  trowel ’’-handling.  Again,  the 
expression  of  the  eye  of  St.  Roch,  in  the  Annibale 
Caracci,  is  entirely  destroyed,  from  the  same  cause; 
and  so  more  or  less  of  all  the  old  pictures  of  a  tow 
tone.  If  the  object  of  the  building  is  to  exhibit  to 
the  best  advantage  the  munificent  bequest  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  surely  some  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  light  in  the 
long  room  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  badly  placed. 
The  windows  are  so  situated  that  cither  the  light 
itself,  or  the  white  surface  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  is  redected  from  the  canvas 
on  the  eye ;  and  the  amount  of  diffused  light  is  so 
small,  that  this  effect  is  by  no  means  neutralised 
by  it;  and  the  consequence  is  a  poverty  of  effect, 
most  disappointing  to  those  who  have  known  and 
appreciated  these  triumphs  of  Art  when  placed  in 
another  position. 

It  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  remedy  without  injuring 
the  beauty  of  the  ceiling ;  but  two  or  more  large 
sky-lights,  similar  to  those  at  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion,  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  remedy  the 
defect,  without  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  room. 
In  addition  to  which,  the  plain  white  surfaces  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  should  at  once  be  covered 
with  some  material  of  a  light-absorbing  character. 
The  true  principle  I  take  to  be,  to  adjust  in  the 
right  proportion  the  amount  of  direct  and  diffused 
light,  and  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  white  and 
reflecting  surfaces. 

If  these  remarks  should  induce  abler  pens  to 
discuss  this  subject,  my  end  is  answered.  The 
under-graduates  of  the  University  will,  in  a  few 
years,  become  the  arbiters  of  taste  and  patrons  of 
the  arts  of  our  country ;  and  it  surely  is  worth 
some  exertion  to  give  that  taste  and  that  patronage 
a  right  direction  in  their  early  stages. 

Yours  truly,  AValdensis. 


MR.  D.  R.  HAY’S  THEORA’  OF  COLOUR. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  some  difficulty  in  replying  to 
Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  and  had  that  gentleman  confined 
his  letter  to  argument  alone  I  should  not  have  re¬ 
plied,  since  I  perceive  that  we  look  at  Nature 
through  such  different  media,  that  it  is  impossible 
we  can  ever  see  the  same  order  of  Beauty. 

Mr  D.  R.  Hay  states  that  I  have  misrepresented 
him,  .and  attributes  this  to  “  haste  and  inadvertency 
alone.”  I  will  not  admit  either  the  one  or  the 
other  as  an  excuse  ;  I  read  Mr.  Hay’s  works  slowly 
and  carefully,  often  endeavouring  to  comprehend 
by  tedious  study  those  passages  which  were  obscure 
at  first.  I  believed,  and  I  now  believe,  I  fully 
comprehended  Mr.  Hay’s  theory  of  symmetrical 


beauty.  I  cannot  discover  in  what  I  have  mis¬ 
represented  him,  and  his  letter  to  you  affords  me 
no  clue  to  any  misrepresentations  in  my  article. 
Differences  of  opinion  there  are  many  ;  my  objec¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay’s  views  not  a  few  ;  and 
these  are  strengthened  by  the  new  aspect  in  which 
he  has  placed  many  of  them  in  his  last  communi¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Hay  must  certainly  understand  the 
meaning  of  Plato’s  singularly  explicit  but  poetic 
sentence,  “  Mind  alone  is  beautiful."  His  remark 
that  this  denies  the  existence  of  a  visible  beauty  is 
an  absurdity.  The  finest  work  that  was  ever 
chiseled  by  the  sculptor’s  hands, — the  choicest 
forms  which  were  ever  rendered  in  all  the  beauty 
of  colour  by  the  painter,  visible  to  the  human  eye, 
was  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  feelings,  not  of  the 
understanding. 

The  appreciation  of  these  belongs  to  the  mind  ; 
the  more  intellectual,  the  more  exalted  and 
sj)iritualised,  the  more  complete  the  perception 
of  the  Beautiful — the  more  deep  and  lasting  the 
impression  produced  by  visible  beauty. 

Mr.  Hay  teaches  symmetry,  and  I  doubt  not  his 
system  is  a  good  one  in  that  respect.  I  only  con¬ 
tend  that  he  urges  it  too  far,  in  persuading  us  to 
believe  that  the  correct  di'awing  of  curves  consti¬ 
tutes  the  creation  of  the  Beautiful. 

The  awful  sliaclow  of  some  unseen  power 
Floats,  thougli  unseen,  among  us ;  visiting 
This  various  world  witli  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower. 

Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o’er  mountain  driven, 

Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 
Thi'ougli  strings  of  some  still  instrument. 

Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream. 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life’s  unquiet  dream. 

So  sung  Shelley  of  Intellectual  Beauty,  and  thus, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay’s  hypothesis,  I 
believe  of  visible  external  beauty. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  assure  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay  of  my 
highest  respect,  and  having  propounded  my  views, 
to  bid  adieu  to  a  discussion  which  may  be  infinitely 
prolonged  without  advancing  in  the  smallest  degree 
toward  conviction. 

Robert  Hunt. 

- 1, - 

THE  MONUMENT 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  LEICESTER. 

FROM  THE  BAS-RELIEF  BY  J.  GIBSON,  E.A. 


The  church  in  the  small  but  picturesque  village 
of  Longford,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  contains 
this  beautiful  tribute  of  conjugal  regard. 

It  was  erected  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Ellice,  M.P.  and  P.C.,to  the  memory  of  his  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Albermarle, 
and  relict  of  Thomas  Coke,  first  Earl  of  Leicester, 
so  well  known  as  the  celebrated  Norfolk  agri¬ 
culturist. 

The  groiip  of  figures  w'e  have  engraved  forms 
the  upper  portion  of  the  monument ;  the  lower 
part,  which  is  plain,  except  at  the  sides,  contains 
an  appropriate  inscription.  The  sculptor’s  design 
bears  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  lady’s  death, 
— an  angel,  carrying  a  young  infant,  leads  with 
it  the  mother  to  the  gates  of  heaven ;  above 
them  shines  the  star  of  Hope.  The  idea  is  not 
altogether  novel,  but  Mr.  Gibson’s  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  beautiful  and  eloquent ;  the  latter 
quality  more  especially  seen  in  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  faces  of  the  two  most  important 
figures, — the  calm  benignity  of  the  angel,  and 
the  trustful  reliance  of  the  mother.  Both, 
though  thickly  enveloped  in  drapery,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  aerial ;  for  the  arrangement  of  the  white 
linen  garments  and  the  position  of  the  group 
indicate  motion,  as  far  as  Art  can  effect  it  in 
marble. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching 
in  such  records  of  the  departed,  speaking  as 
they  do  in  a  language  that  goes  home  to  the 
heart  more  than  the  most  laboured  eulogy  the 
pen  could  supply.  They  reveal  some  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  dead  long  after  time  has 
blotted  out  the  sculptured  epitaph,  and  men 
have  forgotten  even  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  raised.  They  stand  for  ages  not 
merely  as  monuments  of  Art  for  the  admiration 
of  the  critic,  but  as  exponents  of  the  love  and 
the  respect  of  the  living  for  those  who  have  been 
taken  away  from  them. 


TO  THE.  MEMORY  OF  THE  COUNTEGG  OF  LEICEGTER 


ENGUATED  BT  J.H ,  BAKER,  EKOM  THE  BAE -RELIEF  BY  J  GIBSON  R.A  . 


THE  AET-JOHENAL 
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rEMPEMNTIA 


THE  CARDINAL  VIRTUES;  DRAWN  ON  THE  WOOD  BY  TR0FES30R  MUCKB,  OP  DUSSELDORF 

Engraved  by  Mason  Jackson. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


COSTUMES  OF  VARIOUS  EPOCHS. 

DRAWN  AND  DESCRIBED  BY  PROFESSOR  HEIDELOFP. 


[It  is  our  agreeable  task  to  introduce  into  the  pages 
of  our  Journal  a  series  of  papers  on  costume  by  the 
distinguished  artist  and  antiquary,  Carl  Heideloff 
of  Nuremberg.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  learned 
Professor  to  devote  some  portion  of  his  study  to 
this  interesting  and  popular  branch  ot  archeolo¬ 
gical  science,  and  he  announced  the  publication  of 
such  a  work  in  the  adopted  town  of  his  residence 
several  years  ago ;  but  it  was  abandoned  from 
some  temporary  cause.  He  has  now  chosen  our 
Journ^  as  the  medium  of  its  communication  to  the 
artistic  world ;  and  the  present  pages  will  exhibit 
the  commencement  of  his  intention  to  illustrate 
the  costumes  of  the  middle  ages,  which  he  will 
continue  and  complete  in  this  publication.  That 
both  the  Professor  and  ourselves  will,  by  this  means, 
do  good  service  to  all  who  may  require  information 
on  the  subject,  we  are  fully  assured,  inasmuch  as 
the  examples  he  will  adduce  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  instructive. 

“  I  cannot  but  indulge  in  the  hope,”  says  the 
Professor,  in  the  communication  with  which  he  has 
honoured  us,  “  that  these  designs  will  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception,  the  more  so,  as  at  present, 
resources  the  most  interesting  are  at  my  disposal, 
and  perhaps  are  accessible  to  no  one  else.  By  this 
means  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  to  light  subjects 
hitherto  entirely  unknown.  Among  them  rank 
first — the  genealogical  tables  of  the  noble  house  of 
Haller  of  Hallerstein ;  those  of  the  families  of 
Tucher  and  Buchler,  some  fragments  of  very 
ancient  Codices,  &c.  1  have  especially  been 

careful  to  see  the  authenticity  of  these  pieces  fully 
established,  and  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  genuineness ;  as  I  am  particularly  desirous  to 
keep  them  free  of  all  spurious  articles,  a  fault  which 
is  too  frequently  visible  in  French  works  on  cos¬ 
tume.” 

The  great  and  peculiar  experience  of  Heideloff 
is  the  result  of  many  years  earnest  devotion  to  the 
antiquities  of  his  country.  His  life  has  really 
passed  in  their  constant  study.  In  a  memoir  of  him 
published  in  our  volume  for  1845  we  remarked 
that,  “to  the.  list  of  illustrious  men  who  have 
achieved  eminence  in  spite  of  difficulties  may  be 
added  the  name  of  Carl  Heideloff  ;”  and  we  refer 
to  that  memoir,  as  a  remarkable  history  of  a  remark¬ 
able  man,  who  has  raised  by  his  study  and  per¬ 
severance  the  ancient  art  of  his  country  to  a  position 
of  respect  and  honour.  His  works  in  Art- Litera¬ 
ture  are  numerous,  and  aro  distinguished  by  labo¬ 
rious  research. 

The  series  of  papers  on  costume  which  we  have 
from  time  to  time  introduced  into  our  pages,  we 
know  to  have  been  of  especial  value  to  artists  and 
lovers  of  art.  Those  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A., 
were,  like  the  present  series,  expressly  compiled 
lor  us  ;  they  have  met  with  a  large  amount  of 
favour.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  examples 
from  France ;  and  in  now  adding  the  name  of 
Professor  Heideloff  to  our  contributors,  we  feel 
assured  that  we  are  doing  an  acceptable  service  in 
continuing  a  valuable  history  of  an  interesting  and 
useful  branch  of  artistic  archaeology  having  claims 
on  general  attention.] 

Figure  1. — Count  Eberhard  the  Elder,  first 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  in  a  festival  habit,  at 
Stuttgardt,  m  the  year  1492,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
the  first  which  Austria  instituted  for  herself 
(King  Maximilian  inherited  it  from  Burgundy), 
and  which  he  received  together  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  This  costume  is  taken 
from  an  old  illumination  w'hich,  in  the  y^ear 
1847, 1  copied  for  Iving  William  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  which  is  now  preserved  in  his  private 
library  at  Stuttgardt.  This  exemplifies  the 
quilted  doublet,  made  of  a  kind  of  damasked 
black  velvet,  which  appears  to  have  been  worn 
over  the  defensive  armour,  improved  by  King 
Maximilian.  LTpon  the  black  surcoat  appear 
the  Orders  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  According  to  cotemporai’y  statues 
and  monuments  Georg  von  Ehingen  and  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Wcellwerth,  officers  of  the  court  of 
Eberhard,  wore  this  kind  of  doublet.  The 
former,  according  to  a  portrait,  of  a  red  colour ; 
the  latter  authority  is  in  the  AA'oellwerth  Chapel, 
in  the  cloister  of  Lorch,  near  Schw.  Gmuend. 

Figure  2.— Exhibits  a  riding -dress  of  the 
Parisian  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
taken  from  Matthew  Merian’s  beautifully 
coloured  and  splendid  edition  of  “  Antony 
Pluvinel’s  Art  of  Equitation. — 1628.”  The  per¬ 


son  represented  as  wearing  the  dress  is  Louis 
XIII.  of  France,  at  that  time  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  he  appears  in  the  work  in  fourteen 
different  costumes,  which  all  display  very  great 
taste.  In  the  finely  coloured  copy  the  short 
jerkin  or  doublet  of  the  King  has  open  sleeves. 


and  the  wide  small  clothes  of  dark-rose  colour, 
embroidered  in  silver ;  he  wears  a  blue  ribbou  and 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  under  waistcoat, 
together  with  the  hose  are  sea-green,  bordered 
and  embroidered  with  silver,  and  the  inner 


garment,  which  appears  through  the  slashing  of 
the  breeches,  of  a  fashion  which  was  adopted  in 
Germany,  from  the  Netherlands,  in  the  sixteenth 
centmy,  was  among  people  of  rank  generally 


white.  The  fashion  of  slashed  breeches,  how¬ 
ever,  at  this  renaissance  period,  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared, and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIA^.  was  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned.  The  riding-boots  were  of 
yellowish  tanned  leather,  and  the  gloves  of  the 
same,  with  silver  embroidery,  and  trimmed  with 


silver  fringe.  The  hat  was  light  gi-ey  or  drab,  also 
trimmed  with  silver  and  ornamented  with  three 
wliite  ostrich  feathers.  The  niff  is  richly  orna¬ 


mented  with  the  finest  point  lace. — The  son  of 
the  luxurious  Maiy  de  Medicis  appears  to  have 
inherited  a  love  of  dress  from  his  mother ;  and 
he  was  so  fond  of  variety  that  he  may  be  said 


to  have  been  the  inventor  of  French  fashions. 
I  shall,  as  I  proceed,  frequently  return  to 
this,  and  especially  in  bringing  forward  the 
female  costume,  in  which  I  do  not  bind  myself 
closely  to  chronological  order,  but  shall  exercise 
a  free  choice  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  thence  again  to  the  eighteenth. 


Figure  3. — This  is  a  female  costume  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  from  a  glass  painting  in  the 
cloister  of  Flines,  in  Flanders.  The  figure 
represents  the  Countess  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
the  foundress  of  the  house,  who  died  in  the  year 
1297  at  an  advanced  age.  The  long,  wide, 
scolloped  sleeves  of  the  upper  dress  are  lined 


with  white,  the  under  garment  is  light  blue, 
the  head-dress  simple,  decorated  with  the  niela. 
The  hair  is  plaited,  the  breast  is  picturesquely 
ornamented  with  a  string  of  pearls,  festoons  of 
which  are  cast  over  the  left  arm.  The  black 
shoes,  which  are  also  worn  by  the  figure  No.  5, 
are  remarkable. 
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Figure  4. — Military  Costume  of  the  twelfth 
century,  from  the  old  Psalter  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  Abbess  Margravine  of  Brandenburg-Saint- 
Clara,  at  Bamberg,  a.d.  1489 — 1526.  This  war¬ 
rior  is  probably  a  hastatus,  or  vexillarius,  that  is, 
the  standard-bearer.  In  the  Psalter  there  are 
two  of  these,  the  one  with  a  vermilion,  the 
other  with  a  blue  standard ;  both  similar  in  form, 
and  both  wearing  long  surcoats,  coats  without 
sleeves,  and  cut  up  in  four  places,  that  is,  before. 


behind,  and  at  both  sides.  The  comers  are 
turned  up  and  show  the  lining,  blue  trimming, 
and  a  small  blue  shield  upon  the  white  ground  of 
the  lining.  The  warrior  in  red  has  a  green 
shield  ;  he  in  the  blue  coat  has  a  red  shield. 
Both  head-gear  and  body  covering  are  mailed, 
that  is,  guarded  with  chain  links  or  iron  rings, 
{mailles)  wherefore  it  was  called  “  cotte  ”  {habit  de 
mailles)  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  with 
a  girdle,  and  reached  to  the  knees.  To  this 
mailed  shirt  were  added  gloves  and  mailed  hose. 
Our  figure  has  sleeves  and  gloves  as  if  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  the  head-gear  reached  to  the  face — 


a  kind  of  hood.  The  coat  of  mail  was  a  defence 
so  perfect  against  the  sword,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  weight  of  the  w’eapons  of  that 
time,  few  instances  occurred  of  its  having  been 
cut  through.  The  power  of  the  lance  was  more 
to  be  feared,  for  it  might  penetrate  through  the 
rings.  For  this  equipment  there  was  necessary 
a  thick  and  strong  padded  doublet,  called  gam- 
heson,  ganbeson,  or  anqmton  ;  and  besides  this. 
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generally  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  an  iron  plate  or  breast  shield,  worn 
next  the  body.  This  advantageous  defence, 
which  was  in  use  during  the  greater  part  of 
three  centuries,  was  exclusively  used  by  knights; 
but,  notwithstanding  its  value,  it  was  laid  aside 
towards  the  end  of  the  thii'teenth  century,  in 
consequence  of  its  oppressive  heat,  and  the 
entire  suit  of  plate  substituted ;  and  mail 
armour  was  only  then  partially  used.  The 
defensive  armour  of  our  figures  is  of  copper 
gilt,  and  under  the  surcoat  are  hose  of  cloth ; 
here  indeed  the  figure  wearing  the  red  sur- 
coat  has  green  hose,  and  that  in  blue  has  red 
hose.  The  shoes  are  black,  with  white  trim¬ 
ming.  The  sword-hilts  are  gold,  the  one 
enamelled  in  blue,  and  the  other  red,  with  a 
gold  military  cingulum.  The  banners  of  each,  that 
is,  both  red  and  green,  are  bordered  with  gold. 

Figure  5. — Costume  of  a  lady  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  very  elegant 
style  of  dress  enhanced  the  rich  costume  of 
the  period  of  the  renaissance,  in  which  costly 
stuffs  and  embroideries  were  the  prevailing 
taste.  We  see  in  this  figure  a  golden  head-dress 
set  with  pearls,  resembling  the  diadem  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  There  is  a  striking  change 
in  the  chemisette  and  the  dress  with  a  collar. 
The  long  pointed  shoes  which  had,  under  the 
dictation  of  the  Spanish  fashion,  been  shortened, 
now  assumed  the  contrary  form,  and  resembled 
those  of  the  present  day.  This  is  Catheiine 
N  iitzel,  the  wife  of  the  consul  and  bm'gomaster 
Maximilian  Veit  Holzschuher  of  Nuremberg, 
taken  from  an  old  drawing.  She  wears  a  dark 
red  dress,  nith  black  velvet  collar  and  shoulder 
trimming.  The  border  appears  to  have  been 
embroidered  with  gold  in  the  original,  at  least 
it  is  painted  yellow  and  enriched  with  gold 
thread.  The  trimming  is  black  velvet  and  the 
design  of  the  sleeves  is  worked  in  gold  and 
ornamented  w’ith  pearls  like  the  pouch-belt. 
The  pouch  is  of  green  leather  enriched  with 
gold,  the  chemisette  is  white,  with  a  gold  neck- 
chain  ;  the  shoes  are  black. 

Figure  6. — Dress  of  a  knight  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  a  drawing  in  my 
Norica  collection.  This  figure  represents  Sigis- 
mund  Marschalk  von  Pappenheim,  knight  and 
baihff  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  he 
having  been  chosen  twenty-ninth  bailiff  in  the 
year  1479,  by  the  emperor,  Frederick  III.  This 
interesting  costume  looks  magnificent  in  colours ; 
the  knight  wears  a  vermilion  bonnet,  his  red- 
brown  overcoat  is  turned  and  lined  with  a  black 
silk  material  (moiree)  and  forms  a  short  cape. 
The  undercoat,  which  is  open  at  the  breast,  is 
light  blue,  with  violet  trimming,  and  held 
together  with  gold  laces.  The  chemisette,  which 
is  w'orked  with  gold,  is  shown,  as  is  also  the 
stomacher,  enriched  with  pearls.  The  hose  are 
vermilion,  and  the  shoes  of  yellow  leather ; 
hilts  of  the  sword  and  dagger  gold,  the  sheaths 
of  both  dark  red. 

Figure  7. — Head  coverings  worn  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  No  part  of 
the  costume  was  so  susceptible  of  enrichment 
as  the  head-dress,  so  that  in  one  century  we 
may  find  in  monuments  and  portraits  head¬ 
dresses  of  a  hundred  different  kinds.  The  hats 
and  bonnets,  Figs.  1  to  8,  wei’e  principally  worn 
by  young  people  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
were  of  every  imaginable  colour.  The  hat,  Fig.  1, 
was  very  much  admired  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  also  was  Fig.  2.  Those  marked  3,  4,  7,  &  8, 
are  of  a  later  period,  especially  the  first  three ; 
that  marked  8,  is  of  the  fashion  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  was  very  much  admired  ;  3  and  4, 
were  w'orn  by  older  persons,  and  formed  very 
often  a  part  of  inferior  costumes,  and  have  been 
worn  almost  until  our  own  times. 

Figure  8. — Boots  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  Figs.  1,  2,  4, 
we  see  laced  boots,  and  in  Figs.  7  and  8, 
others  fastened  with  buckles ;  Figs.  3  and  6  are 
cut  up  at  the  side  and  before  in  the  fashion  of 
Aix,  which  entered  the  lists  against  the  mon¬ 
strous  long  pointed  shoes ;  Fig.  5  is  a  larger  boot 
which  could  be  drawn  up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  was  called  a  young  gentlemen’s  riding  boot. 
As  the  cut  shows,  these  could  be  drawn  in 
a  manner  extremely  picturesque. 
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A  MORNING  WITH  MORITZ  RETZSCII.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 


Dresden — “  the  flower  of  Germany” — is  always 
remembered  with  more  thau  pleasure  by  those 
wlio  have  resided  within  its  walls.  It  has 


attractions  for  all  ages  and  all  tastes.  When 
our  Tour  was  projected,  such  of  our  friends 
as  hail  visited  the  capital  of  “fair  Saxony” 


THE  COTT.VOE-HOUSE  OF  MOUITZ  RETZSCII. 


exclaimed,  “  How  delighted  you  will  be  with 
Dresden  ;  ”  one  spoke  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
rapture  of  the  treasures  of  the  “Green  Vaults,” 
collected  when  Saxon  princes  were  among  the 
richest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  preserved 
to  the  present  day,  with  jealous  care ;  another 
extolled  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery ; 
a  third  told  of  the  artistic  adornments  of  the 
Theatre,  decorated  by  some  of  the  finest  sculp¬ 
tured  alti-relievi  of  modern  times — the  works  of 
the  admirable  Professor  Kietschel ;  a  fourth  lauded 
the  Armoury,  as  containing  the  various  weapons, 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  chivalrous  warfare— 
the  trappings  and  accoutrements  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  of  the  battle-field ;  “  everybody,” 
extolled  the  Frescoes  with  which  the  genius  of 
Bendcmann  has  enriched  the  Palace  walls; 
artists  talked  of  galleries  containing  glories 
of  ancient  Art ;  a  hunter  of  the  picturesque 
besought  us  to  give  four  days  at  least  to 
Saxon  Switzerland  ;  and  an  old  military 
friend  intreated  that  we  would  visit  the  great 
battle-field  of  1813,  and  observe  a  large  square 
block  of  granite,  over-shadow'ed  by  trees,  re¬ 
cording  that  there  “  fell  Moreau,  by  the  side 
of  Alexandre  ;  ”  and  we  did  visit  it,  in  the  sunset 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  in  autumn,  and 
looked  down  from  the  very  spot  upon  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe ;  the  graceful  city — so  rich  in 
memories  and  monuments — sleeping  beside  the 
vine-clad  hills,  as  calmly  as  a  cradled  child. 
The  record  and  the  tomb  were  there.  But  who, 
in  the  midst  of  such  soft  and  silent  beauty, 
could  realise  the  slaughter  of  the  battle-field  of 
Dresden! 

The  Saxons  may  be  justly  proud  of  their  fine 
city.  As  a  Continental  I’esidence  its  advantages 
arc  great.  There  arc  gay  shops  of  all  kinds ; 
excellent  libraries :  a  good  opera ;  a  noble  river, 
where  steamers  ply  to  Piluitz  and  Schandau, 
toMeissen  andto  Riesa;  promenades  and  gardens; 
footpaths  through  vine-clad  hills  ;  and  collections 
of  pictures  which  thrill  the  heart  to  think  upon. 
The  city,  too,  has  an  air  of  quiet,  though  peopled, 
dignity,  which  is  far  more  agreeable  thau  the 
elaborate  display  of  unfinished  Munich ;  and 
even  more  attractive  than  the  superb  struc¬ 
tures,  the  noble  streets,  the  grand  effects,  or 
the  active  movement,  of  Berlin,  wdiere  things 
progress  with  almost  English  rapidity. 

What  true  and  vivid  pleasure  we  derive  from 
recalling  Dresden  to  our  memory  ;  how  grandly 
does  it  people  the  solitude  of  our  country  home  ! 
Putting  away  for  a  moment  the  works  of  Art 
that  stamp  its  fame,  what  pleasant  voices 
ring  in  our  ears — what  a  rare  privilege  it  is 
to  have  seen  how  worthy  a  competitor  of 
the  Art  of  the  past  is  the  Art  of  modern 
Germany?  At  Dresden  we  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  friendly  intercourse  with  one  who  is 
honoured  as  much  for  his  virtues  as  his  talents, 
and  whom  it  is  a  gratification  to  name — Professor 
Vogel  von  Vogelstein,  whose  Latest  work  deco¬ 
rates  a  new  church  at  Leipsig  designed  by  the 
estimable  and  highly  gifted  Professor  Heideloff 
of  Nuremberg.  The  simplicity  of  life  of  the 
great  German  masters,  is  very  striking  ;  they 
care  nothing  for  display,  except  that  upon  their 
canvas,  or  their  walls.  One  of  the  great  secrets 
of  their  success  is  their  earnestness  of  purpose. 
Professor  Vogel  seldom  loaves  his  studio  except 
to  render  courtesy  to  friend  or  stranger;  and 
it  is  happy  for  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
hisacquaiutance,  to  know  that  such  labours  of  love 
draw  him  frequently  forth.  As  yet,  years  have  not 
diminished  the  ardour  with  which  he  woi'ks — 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him. 
It  was  a  true  pleasure  to  sit  in  his  studio,  and 
converse  with  him  ;  not  only  about  Art,  but 
about  England  ;  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
communion  with  Wilkie,  and  Callcott,  and 
Lawrence,  and  others,  who,  though  passed 
away,  have  left  immortalities  behind  them.* 

While  conversing  with  Professor  Vogel  one 
morning  we  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see 

»  The  father  of  Profes.5or  Vogel  held  the  same  ..Art- 
appointment  in  tlie  late  court  of  Saxony  which  his  son 
liolils  in  tlie  present.  Tlie  King  commanded,  some  years 
ago,  that  tlie  painter  should  obtain  tlie  portraits  of  all 
persons,  strangers  as  well  as  Saxons,  connected  with  Art 
and  Literature,  to  form  a  royal  collection ;  to  each  portrait  is 
attached  a  short  biography ;  it  is  a  most  interesting  assem- 
lilage  of  remarkable  persons ;  among  wliora  we  were 
pleased  to  sec  some  of  the  “celebrities”  of  England. 
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Mokitz  Ketzsch — who  has  so  "wonderfully  em¬ 
bodied  the  conceptions  of  Goethe,  of  Shakspeare, 
and  of  Schiller ;  his  extraordinary  powers  of  in¬ 
vention  and  description,  with  a  few  strokes  of 
his  pencil,  had  i-endered  him  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  us,  many  years  ago  when  an 
artist  friend,  now  dead  and  gone,  fii’st  made 
him  known  to  us ;  and  although  he  resided  we 
had  been  told,  “a  long  way  out  of  Dresden,” 
we  resolved,  if  we  could,  to  visit  him  at 
his  home.  It  was  therefore  very  pleasant  when 
Professor  Vogel  offered  to  accompany  us  himself, 
and  present  us  to  the  great  artist.  In  the 
evening,  as  we  stood  on  the  noble  bridge  that 
spans  the  rapid  Elbe,  a  summer  house  crowning 
one  of  the  distant  vine-clad  hills,  was  pointed 
out  to  us  as  belonging  to  him  whom  we  so  much 
desired  to  know. 

“  His  dwelling  ”  said  our  friend,  “  is  directly 
below  that  hill,  and  he  resides  on  his  paternal  acres ; 
his  father’s  vineyards  are  as  green  as  ever  ;  and 
the  artist’s  love  of  Nature,  is  fostered  amid  its 
beauties.”  Nothing  could  be  more  charming 
than  the  scene.  We  had  left  the  Bmhl  Terrace 
crowded  with  company,  driven  away  from  its 
music  and  society  by  the  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  which  wrap  the  Germans  in  an  elysium 
peeuliaiiy  “  their  own ;  ”  but  the  music  was 
softened  by  distance,  into  sweeter  harmony. 
The  sun  was  setting,  warming  the  pale  green 
of  the  vineyards  into  autumnal  richness,  and 
casting  delicious  tints  upon  the  undulating 
waters ;  the  atmosphere  was  so  pure,  so  free 
from  what  sad  experience  teaches  us  to  consider 
the  natural  vapours  of  city  life,  that  the  spires 
and  public  buildings  looked  as  if  carved  in 
ivory  ;  the  mighty  river  swept  freely  on,  its 
strong  current  hopelessly  contending  with 
the  massive  masonry  of  the  bridge;  one  or 
two  steamers  were  puflSng  their  way  from  some  of 
the  distant  villages ;  and  a  party  near  the  shore 
were  moving  their  oars,  rather  than  rowing, 
singing  what  sounded  to  us  like  a  round  and 
chorus,  in  that  perfect  tune  and  time,  where  the 
voices  seem  as  one  ;  twilight  came  down  without 
any  haze,  so  that  the  range  of  hills  was  still 
visible,  and  still  we  fancied  we  saw  the  Pavilion 
of  Moritz  Eetzsch.  Our  friend  told  us  he  was 
born  at  Dresden  in  1779,  and  had  never  visited 
the  distant  schools,  nor  wandered  far  from  his 
native  city ;  in  early  childhood  he  manifested 
a  talent  for  Art ;  modelling  in  clay,  carving  in 
wood,  and  exercising  his  imitative,  as  well  as 
his  imaginative,  powers,  by  drawing  with  any 
thing,  or  upon  anything,  whatever  he  saw  or 
fancied.  He  never  intended  to  become  an 
artist ;  he  had  not  received  what  is  called  “  an 
artistic  education.”  He  looked  at  and  loved 
whatever  was  beautiful  in  natui-e,  and  copied 
it  without  an  effort.  At  that  period,  the 
profession  of  Art  would  have  been  all  too 
tranquil  a  dream  for  his  boyhood  to  enjoy ; 
nay,  his  “  hot  youth,”  ardent  and  desiring 
excitement,  full  of  visions  of  adventure  and 
liberty,  had,  at  one  time,  nearly  induced  him 
to  become  a  huntsman,  or  forester, — (one  of  the 
jagers  made  familiar  to  us  on  the  stage,  in  green 
hunting  dress  and  buskin,  with  belt  and  bugle,) — 
in  the  Royal  service ;  a  little  consideration,  a 
few  speaking  facts,  however,  taught  him  that 
this  project  would  not  have  secured  him  the 
freedom  he  coveted  so  much ;  and,  most 
fortunately,  when  he  entered  his  twentieth 
year,  he  determined  on  the  course  w'hich  has 
given  both  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  such 
delicious  pleasure.  He  abandoned  himself  to 
Art,  and  has  ever  since  exercised  it  with  a 
devotion  and  enthusiasm,  a  sacred  freedom, 
that  despite  his  excitable  temperament,  has 
rendered  him  happy.  Such  was  our  friend’s 
information  concerning  the  author  of  those  won¬ 
derful  “  OUTLINES  ”  which  have  been  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
are  scarcely  better  known  in  Germany  than  they 
are  in  England. 

“Nothing,”  he  added  “could  surpass  the 
ardour  with  which  the  young  artist  laboured.  His 
soul  was  animated  by  the  grand  conceptions  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller ;  his  ears  drank  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  their  poetry ;  and  he  lived 
in  the  mingled  communion  of  great  men,  and 
the  lovely  and  softened  beauty  of  Saxon  father- 
land.”  In  1828,  he  was  nominated  Professor 


of  Painting  in  the  Dresden  Royal  Academy ; 
but  fame,  much  as  he  sought  and  loved  it, 
did  not  fill  his  soul.  The  older  he  grew,  the  more 
his  great  heart  yearned  for  that  continuous 
sympathy  with  some  object  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  his  noble  pursuit,  and  to  value  him, 
as  he  believed  he  deserved.  He  coveted  affection 
as  much  as  fame. 

One  of  the  dwellers  near  his  father’s  vine¬ 
yard  was  rich  in  the  possession  of  a  little  daughter 
of  extraordinary  grace  and  beauty.  She  inspired 
the  artist  with  some  of  his  brightest  eonceptions 
of  that  peculiar  infantine  loveliness,  which  his 
pencil  has  rendered  with  such  eloquent  fidelity. 

The  child  crept  into  his  heart-  -the  young 
girl  took  possession  of  it.  The  poet  painter 
made  no  effort  to  dispossess  her;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  increased  her  power  by  giving  her  an 
excellent  education ;  and  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  womanhood,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
Their  mairied  years  have  numbered  many.  One 
may  be  considered  old,  the  other  is  no  longer 
young ;  but  their  happiness  has  been,  as  far  as  it 
can  be,  without  a  shadow.  Although  they  have  no 
children,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  desired  them. 
Some  gallant  husbands  pen  a  sonnet  to  a  wife  on 
her  birthday,  or  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage, 
but  Moritz  Retzsch  sketches  his  birthday  ode,  in 
which  the  beauty  aud  worth  of  his  cherished 
wife,  his  own  tenderness  and  happiness,  their 
mingled  hopes  and  prayers,  are  pencilled  in 
forms  the  most  poetic  and  expressive.  From 
j'ear  to  year  these  designs  have  enriched  the 
album  of  Madame  Retzsch;  and  never  was  a 
more  noble  tribute  laid  at  the  feet  of  any  lady¬ 
love,  even  in  the  times  of  old  romance  ! 

Professor  Vogel  had  promised  that  Moritz 
Retzsch  should  show  us  his  drawings ;  and  w’e 
were  full  of  hope  that  we  should  also  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  this  Album.  The  sunset  had 
given  promise  of — 

“  A  goodly  day  to-morrow.” 

And  it  was  with  no  small  delight  that,  on  our 
return  to  our  hotel,  we  found  an  hour  had  been 
fixed  for  our  visit  to  the  village,  or  Weinberg, 
and  that  Professor  Vogel  would  be  ready  to 
accompany  us  at  the  time  appointed. 

We  were  prepared  to  expect  allegorical  designs; 
and  Mrs.  Jameson  has  long  since  converted  us 
to  a  belief  in  the  great  power  and  benefit  of 
symbolic  painting,  particularly  on  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  the  young.  “  To  address  the 
moral  faculties  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,”  says  this  distinguished  lady,  “  for 
any  permanent  or  beneficial  purpose,  is  the  last 
thing  thought  of  by  our  legislators  and  educators. 
Fable,  except  as  a  mere  nomenclature  of  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  is  banished  from  the  nur¬ 
sery,  and  allegory  in  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts 
is  out  of  fashion ;  ”  and  then  she  mingles  her  ink 
with  gall,  and  adds,  “it  is  deemed  the  child’s 
play  of  the  intellect,  fit  only  for  the  days  of 
Dante,  or  Spenser,  or  Michael  Angelo.” 

Wearied  with  pleasure,  we  slept ;  but  what 
we  had  seen  and  what  we  anticipated  rendered 
repose  impossible.  The  morning  was  bright, 
and  warm,  and  sunny ;  and  when  our  kind 
friend  entered  the  carriage,  we  felt  assured 
of  a  day’s  enjoyment.  We  soon  skirted  the 
city,  and  found  ourselves  rolling  in  sight  of 
the  river ;  the  road  was  overshadowed  by 
trees,  which  had  not  yielded  a  leaf  to  the 
insidious  advances  of  autumn;  the  villas — not 
certainly  with  shaven  lawns  and  carefully-tended 
gardens,  w^ere  picturesque  and  charming  from 
the  novelty  of  their  construction,  and  not  the 
less  striking  because  the  foliage  was  left  to 
twine  about  them  in  unconstrained  luxuriance. 
We  had  become  accustomed  to  the  wicker  wag¬ 
gons,  and  the  heavy  oxen,  and  slow  paces  of  men 
and  horses;  but  there  is  something  always  to 
admire  in  the  broad  faces  of  the  well-built 
Saxons,  aud  the  frank  and  kindly  expression  of 
their  clear  blue  eyes. 

We  soon  reached  the  nai-row  roads  that  wound 
along  the  base  of  the  vine-clad  hffls,  rising  so 
abruptly  as  to  form  terrace  after  terrace,  until 
they  aehieved  the  topmost  height.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  situation  of  the 
houses  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  commanding,  as 
they  do,  the  whole  of  the  rich  valley  in  which 
Dresden  is  placed.  “  They  call  it  Paradise,” 


said  our  kind  companion ;  “  and  truly  it  deserves 
the  name.” 

It  was  positively  refreshing  to  hear  how  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vogel  delighted  in  extolling  Professor 
Retzsch.  His  eulogiums  were  so  warm  from 
the  heart,  and  the  desh’o  to  do  his  friend  service  so 
sincere,  that  we  honoured  him  more  than  ever. 
At  last  we  paused  at  the  garden-gate  of  the 
cottage-house  of  the  illustrator  of  Faust — and 
entered.  Wide-spreading  trees  overshadowed  the 
path  whieh  led  along  the  side  of  the  house  to  a 
sort  of  stone  verandah,  formed  by  the  upper 
story  projecting  over  the  lower,  and  suppoi’ted 
by  rude  stone  pillars.  At  the  further  end, 
were  stairs  leading  to  the  living-rooms ;  and 
down  these  stairs  came  a  gentleman  who  must 
have  riveted  attention  wherever  seen.  His 
fi^re  was  somewhat  short  and  massive,  and 
his  dress  not  of  the  most  modern  fashion ; 
yet  the  head  was  magnificent.  His  whole 
appearance  recalled  Cuvier  to  us  so  forcibly, 
that  we  instantly  murmured  the  name  of  the 
great  naturalist;  but  when  his  clear  wild  blue  eyes 
beamed  their  welcome,  aud  his  lips  parted  into 
a  smile  to  give  it  words,  we  were  even  more 
strongly  reminded  of  Professor  Wilson ;  in  each, 
a  large  well-developed  head,  masculine  features, 
a  broad  and  high  forehead,  a  mouth  strongly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  combination  of  generosity  and  force, 
bespoke  the  careful  thinker  and  acute  observer ; 
and  in  both,  the  hair  “  sable  silvered,”  seemed  to 
have  been  left  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature. 
He  preceded  us  to  the  drawing-room — an  uncar¬ 
peted  chamber,  furnished  with  old-fashioned 
German  simplicity.  Several  birthday  garlands 
were  hung  upon  the  walls.  There  were  three 
doors  opening  into  the  apartment,  and  a  long  sofa 
extending  along  one  of  the  sides ;  this  sofa  was 
canopied  by  ivy,  growing  in  pots  at  either  end, 
and  entwined  round  a  delicate  framework.  In 
Heidelhoff’s  house,  at  Nuremberg,  we  had  seen 
wreaths  of  ivy  growing  round  the  window-cur¬ 
tains  in  a  peculiarly  graceful  manner ;  and  at 
Berlin,  in  the  costly  and  beautiful  dwelling  of  the 
admirable  sculptor  Wichmann,  the  door  leading 
from  the'  dining  into  the  billiard- room — where 
Mendelssohn  delighted  to  play  while  Jenny 
Lind  sat  by  and  sung,  enjoying,  as  she  always 
does,  the  enjoyment  of  others — that  door  is 
trellised  with  ivy,  the  trellis  being  formed  of 
light  bamboo,  and  the  foliage  contrasting  chann- 
ingly  with  the  colour  of  the  trellis.  The  dust 
of  our  carpets,  perhaps,  prevents  the  introduction 
of  this  charming  ornament  generally  into  our 
rooms  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  much 
this  simple  loan  from  nature  may  be  made  to 
enrich  the  interiors  of  our  dwellings. 

Nothing  can  be  more  frank  and  cordial  than 
Retzsch’s  manner,  mingling,  as  it  does,  much 
simplicity  with  promptness  and  decision.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  servant  who  had 
opened  the  gate  brought  in  a  couple  of  easels, 
and  upon  them  the  artist  placed  two  paintings ; 
both  exquisitely  drawn  and  designed,  but  so 
unlike  what  we  had  expected  in  colour,  that  for 
a  moment  we  felt  disappointed.  Our  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  admiration  however,  soon  revived  ;  and 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  conducted  us  into  an 
inner  room,  and,  having  seated  us  with  due 
formality,  in  a  great  chair,  opposite  a  little  table, 
produced  a  portfolio  of  draivinffs,  the  kind 
face  of  Professor  Vogel  was  illumined — “Ah  !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  “now  you  will  be  delighted.  I 
have  brought  many  to  my  friend’s  studio  ;  I 
have  looked  at  these  drawmgs  over  and  over 
again,  yet  each  time  I  see  something  to  admire 
anew  ;  there  is  always  a  discovery  to  be  made, — 
some  allegory,  half  hidden  under  a  rose-leaf; 
some  wise  and  playful  satire,  peeping  beneath 
the  wing  of  a  Cupid,  or  from  the  fai’del  of 
a  traveller.  What  a  pity  you  do  not  understand 
German,  that  you  might  hear  him  read  those 
exquisite  lyrics,  beautiful  as  the  sonnets  of 
your  own  Shakespere,  or  Wordsworth, — but  I 
will  interpret — I  will  interpret.” 

And  so  he  did — with  considerate  patience  : 
there  we  sat  turning  over  page  after  page  of  the 
most  exquisite  fancies ;  the  overflowings  not 
only  of  the  purest  and  most  brilliant  imagination, 
but  of  the  deepest  tenderness,  and  exalted 
independence.  The  allegories  of  Moritz  Retzsch, 
arenot  of  the  “hieroglyphic  caste,”such  as  roused 
the  indignation  of  Horace  Walpole ;  there  were 
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no  sentimental  Hopes  supported  by  anchors;  no 
fat-cheeked  Fames  puffing  noiseless  trumpets  ; 
no  common-place  Deaths,  with  dilapidated  hour¬ 
glasses  ;  they  were  triumphs  of  pure  Art,  con¬ 
veying  a  poetical  idea,  amoral  or  religious  truth, 
a  brilliant  satire,  brilliant  and  sharp  as  a  cutting 
diamond,  by  “gi'aphical  representation;”  each 
subject  was  a  bit  of  the  choicest  Ijuac  poetry, 
or  an  epigram,  in  which  a  single  idea  or  senti¬ 
ment  had  been  illustrated  and  embodied,  giving 
“  a  local  habitation,”  a  name,  a  history,  in  the 
smallest  compass,  and  in  the  most  intelligible  and 
attractive  form. 

With  what  delight  we  turned  over  these 
matchless  drawings,  many  of  them  little  more 
than  outlines,  yet  so  full  of  meaning — pausing 
between  each,  to  glance  at  the  fiice  of  the 
interpreter ;  though  so  distinctly  was  the  idea 
conveyed,  that  there  needed  none  ;  only  it  was 
such  a  rare  delight  to  hear  him  tell  his  meaning 
in  his  own  full  sounding  tongue,  his  face  express¬ 
ing  all  he  wished  to  say,  before  the  words  were 
spoken. 

We  could  have  lingered  over  that  portfolio 
for  hours,  and  like  Professor  Vogel,  have  found 
something  new  at  each  inspection  of  the  same 
drawing ;  but  the  artist  seemed  to  grow  gently 
impatient  to  show  us  his  wife’s  Album — the 
book  of  which  we  had  heai-d  so  much  on  the 
previous  evening ;  there  it  was,  carefully  cased 
and  covered — and  before  he  opened  it,  he 
explained,  with  smiling  lips,  that  on  each  of 
Madame  Retzsch's  birthdays,  he  had  presented 
to  her  a  drawing  expressive  of  his  devotion,  his 
faith  in  her  virtues,  or  the  hopes  or  disappoint¬ 
ments  to  which  the  destiny  of  life  had  subjected 
them.  However  delicate  and  endearing  may  bo 
the  love  of  youth,  with  it  there  is  alwa)'s  asso¬ 
ciated  a  dread  that  it  may  not  endure  until  the 
end — that  the  world  may  tarnish  or  destroy  it ; 
that, — 

“  A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken,” 

may  be  the  herald  of  harshness  and  of  estrange¬ 
ment  ;  but  when,  after  a  lapse  of  accumulated 
years,  Cupid  folds  his  wings  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  feather,  and  laughs  at  his  arch-enemy 
“  Time,”  the  sunshine  of  the  picture  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  happiness  that  excites  the  best 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  While  he  descanted  on 
these  results  of  his  luxuriant  and  over-flowing 
imagination  and  affection,  never  was  genius  more 
thoroughly  love-inspired  ;  never,  as  we  had 
heard,  did  poet  pen  more  exquisite  birthday 
odes,  than  were  framed  by  the  tender  and  elo¬ 
quent  pencil  of  Moritz  Retzsch  on  the  birthdays 
of  his  wife. 

AVe  did  not  feel  it  to  be  a  defect  in  the  graphic 
allegories,  so  rich  and  varied  in  thought  and 
expression,  that  they  reqrrircd,  or  rather  received, 
the  eloquent  explanations  of  their  gi’eat  origi¬ 
nator  ;  the  scene  around  that  little  table  was  in 
exquisite  harmony ;  Professor  V ogel’s  expressions 
of  delight  were  as  enthusiastic  as  our  own ;  he 
repeatedly  said  that  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  was 
a  renewal  of  his  own  youth ;  ho  hailed  the 
precious  Album  with  as  much  pleasure  as  our¬ 
selves,  and  revelled  in  the  poetry  and  originality 
of  its  illustrations,  with  a  freshness  of  feeling 
supposed  only  to  belong  to  the  early  years  of  life. 

AVhat  a  blessing  is  genuine  and  unaffected 
sympathy— what  a  sparkling  cordial  it  is — how 
it  warms  and  invigorates,  and  Inspires ;  there  is 
no  emotion  more  delicious  than  the  irrepressible 
homage  rendered  by  one  man  of  genius  to 
another  ;  in  England  we  are  taught  all  too  much 
to  subdue  enthusiasm  ;  I  do  believe  we  feel  it  as 
tnily  as  our  neighbours  ;  but  it  is  our  fashion  as 
well  as  our  habit  to  suppress  it ;  thus  we  go  forth 
clothed,  as  it  were,  in  a  supercilious  coldness  as 
unjust  to  others  as  to  ourselves. 

\  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  variety 
or  character  of  these  “  fancies  ” — religious  truths, 
moral  precepts,  Miltonic  essays,  lyrics  as 
brilliant  as  those  which  for  half  a  century 
have  shed  a  halo  round  the  name  of  Moore 
—mysterious  “bits”— which  could  illustrate 
Spenser  ;  passages,  as  trae  as  ever  Shakespere 
penned, — were  scattered  in  rich  profusion  through 
this  wizard-book — the  initial  at  one  corner,  the 
date  at  the  other ;  some  dates  long  gone  by, 
others,  more  recent,  although  the  later  drawings 
were  as  eloquent,  as  original,  as  full  of  power 


as  tlie  early  produce  of  his  vigorous  and  brilliant 
manhood. 

The  servant’s  entrance  with  coffee  gave  us  a 
moment’s  leisure  to  think  over  what  wo  had 
seen  ;  until  then,  the  exquisite  panorama  of  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  rolling  before  the  vine-shaded 
windows  of  tliat  simple  drawingroom,  had 
attracted  no  observation  ;  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  have  called  forth  our  warmest 
admiration  :  nothing  could  be  more  inspiring 
than  that  landscape,  bathed  as  it  was  in  sunshine, 
the  vineyards  sloping  gently  from  the  narrow  road, 
and  so  concealed  from  our  view  that  they  seemed 
to  ascend  directly  to  the  house,  which  was  built 
nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  hills  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  vine-dressers,  enhanced  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  snatches  of  some  old  Saxon  song,  floating 
upwards  on  the  passing  breeze ;  and  then  the 
distant  city,  its  I'oofs,  and  windows,  and  domes, 
and  spires,  glittering  and  bristling  in  such  sun¬ 
shine — sunshine  undefiled  by  smoke  or  haze — 
rendering  the  sky  more  bright  and  blue  than  we 
imagined  we  had  ever  before  seen  it !  If  we  had 
foi’gotton  the  artist  and  the  Album  in  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  delight  of  such  a  scone,  we  might  have 
been  forgiven  ;  but  they  became  associated ;  and 
had  not  experience  proved  to  us  long  since,  how 
little  outward  beauty  ci'cates,  however  it  may 
influence  what  is  created,  we  should  have  said, 
that  the  view  from  that  window  could  create  a 
painter.  Still,  it  must  have  had  its  effect  upon 
the  general  tone  of  Retzsch’s  mind — a  mind 
so  susceptible  of  the  outward,  as  well  as  the 
moral,  beauty  of  nature.  It  was  refreshing  to 
remark  the  fondness  with  which  he  gazed  upon 
the  landscape,  pointing  out  place  after  place, 
now  leaving  the  window,  and  pacing  up  and 
down,  and  backward  and  forward,  to  look  out 
through  the  sunshine  upon  his  beloved  Dresden. 
AVe  cannot  remember  his  sitting  down  once 
during  our  long  visit ;  he  was  standing  or 
moving  about,  the  entire  time,  and  frequently 
passed  his  fingers  through  the  masses  of  his 
long  grey  hair,  so  that  it  assumed  most  peculiar 
styles ;  but  nothing  could  detract  from  the 
picturesque  magnificence  of  his  noble  head. 
His  restlessness  was  certainly  peculiar,  he  passed 
and  repassed  into  the  room  where  his  precious 
drawings  were  scattered  in  such  rich  profusion, 
returning  again  and  again  to  the  window,  enjoy¬ 
ing  our  pleasure,  the  expression  of  his  face 
varying  so  eloquently  and  honestly,  that  a  young 
child  could  have  read  his  thoughts  :  and  then  the 
indescribable  brightness  of  that  face  ;  stormy, 
it  no  doubt  could  be  at  times,  but  the  thunder 
would  have  been  as  nothing  to  the  lightning. 

Mr.  Hall  had  anxiously  hoped  he  might  induce 
the  Professor  to  supply  him  with  a  series  of 
drawings  for  publication  in  the  Art- Journal ; 
after  some  little  hesitation,  some  business 
arrangements,  and,  a  variety  of  suggestions,  it 
was  determined  that  a  selection  should  be  made 
from  the  works  in  his  Portfolio,  and  also  from 
those  in  the  rich  Album,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
— the  gathered  birth-day  gifts  to  his  wife.  The 
Professor  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  renew 
his  intercourse  with  England,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  could  not  endanger  his  fame ;  and 
at  once  agreed  that  the  choicest  of  his  treasures 
should  be  placed  at  our  disposal.  Then  came 
the  difficult  task  of  selection  ;  it  was  indeed,  the 
emharras  de  richesse ;  the  pamter  had  evidently 
his  favourite  “  fancies,”  just  as  a  florist  has  his 
favourite  flowers,  and  when  one  of  his  pets  was 
chosen,  he  would  exclaim  with  marked  emphasis, 
“soh  !  ”  or  the  everlasting  “ja  wohl,”  and  walk 
about  again,  as  if  rest  w'ere  impossible. 

By  the  time  this  most  important  matter  was 
concluded,  the  day  had  far  advanced ;  it  had  been 
a  sort  of  dream-day,  where  all  seemed  too  fresh 
and  happy  to  be  real ;  we  '.scended  to  the 
garden ;  it  was  laid  out  with  more  attention  to 
picturesque  effect,  and  less  to  the  neatness  and 
precision,  so  cared  for  in  our  English  parteiTes  ; 
indeed,  the  Germans  are  evidently  fond  of 
leaving  a  great  deal  to  nature,  and  seldom  use 
the  pruniug-knife  to  their  trees  or  shmbs,  which 
they  suffer  to  “  run  wild ;  ”  this  wildness  they 
consider  beauty.  AAffiere  there  is  a  large  garden 
the  effects  produced  are  frequently  admirable, 
for  they  well  know  where  to  place  a  statue,  a 
vase,  a  pillar,  so  as  to  relieve,  or  give  character 


to  a  vista,  or  a  simple  clump  of  trees  ;  but  in  a 
small  space,  to  our  taste  at  all  events,  the  un¬ 
trimmed  foliage  looks  careless  and  neglected. 
The  Professor’s  garden  is  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  succession 
of  hills  we  have  already  mentioned ;  each  of 
those  hills  is  crowned  by  a  summer-house. 
Our  host  pointed  to  his  own  particular  hill 
with  evident  pleasure.  He  led  us  to  a  little 
pavilion  in  front  of  which  was  placed  one  of  those 
looking-glass  globes  of  which  the  Germans  are  so 
fond;  they  are  found  in  almost  all  gardens,  and 
very  attractive  they  are — giving  back  every  point 
of  scenery  with  magic  brightness.  Here  we  were 
presented  to  the  artist’s  wife,  and  she  at  once  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  beauty  is  only  changed,  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  advancing  years.  German  artists  un¬ 
derstand  drawing  too  well  to  make  such  an  outcry 
about  the  perpetual  necessity  for  “models,”  which 
resounds  through  our  London  studios,  and  gives 
such  a  family  likeness  to  many  of  our  finest 
historical  pictures ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
trace  the  outline  of  Madame  Retzsch’s  features 
(either  their  reality  or  their  inspiration)  in  many 
of  the  spiritualised  faces  we  had  been  gazing  upon 
with  so  much  pleasure.  The  setting  sun  had 
changed  and  enriched  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
touching  the  leaves  with  its  golden  tints,  and 
wooing  the  blushing  clouds  into  new  beauty. 
The  artists  spoke  together  of  the  scene,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  joyed  in  the 
“  lights  ”  and  “  shadows,”  the  “  foregrounds  ” 
and  “backgrounds,”  the  “changes  ”  and  “effects,” 
with  all  tlic  freshness  which  belongs  to  their 
art,  and  which,  having  their  source  in  nature, 
never  wearies.  Professor  Retzsch  then  con¬ 
ducted  us  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  trellised 
walk  to  a  large  arbour,  where,  in  the  warm 
summer  time,  he  receives  his  friends  with 
genuine  hospitality,  and  regales  them  with  the 
produce  of  his  own  vintage. 

The  great  artist  seemed  as  curious  about  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  country  child  is  about  Loudon  ;  indeed 
the  mingling  ofsimplicity  and  wisdom,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  phases  in  his  character;  so  gigantic,  and 
yet  so  delicate,  in  Art;  so  full  of  the  rarest 
knowledge;  animated  by  an  unsurpassable  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  proud  of  the  distinction  his  talents  com¬ 
mand,  and  yet  of  a  noble  and  heroic  independence 
which  secures  universal  respect.  The  artist  and 
his  wife  accompanied  us  to  the  gate,  which  was 
soon  to  shut  us  out  of  “  Paradise ;  ”  and,  amply 
gratified  as  we  were  with  our  visit  and  its  results, 
we  felt  that  there  was  still  so  much  more  to 
say  and  to  see,  that  the  past  hours  appeared 
like  w'inged  moments,  reminding  us  how — 

“  Xoiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time 
That  only  treads  on  flowers.” 

It  seemed  as  though  the  gate  had  closed  upon 
an  old  friend,  instead  of  upon  one  seen  for  so 
brief  a  space,  and  never  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  again  in  this  world.  One  of  the  dreams  of 
a  life-time  had  been  fully  realised.  AA’'e  had 
paid  Moritz  Retzsch  the  involuntary  compli¬ 
ment,  of  forgetting  the  celebrity  of  the  artist, 
in  the  warmth  of  our  admiration  of  the  man. 
The  gate  was  closed,  and  w’e  were  driving  rapidly 
towards  Dresden — the  scenery  softened  and  mel¬ 
lowed  by  the  grey  and  purply  tone  which  follows 
a  golden  sunset.  Yes,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  parted 
from  a  friend ;  and  surely  the  sacred  lovingness 
we  bear  to  those — honoured  though  unseen — who 
have  been  as  friends  within  our  homes,  dispersing 
by  the  power  of  their  genius  all  trace,  for  a 
time,  of  the  fret  and  turmoil  of  the  busy 
world  ;  soothing  our  sorrows  ;  teaching  us  how 
to  endure,  and  how  to  triumph;  or  enriching  our 
minds  by  that  Art-kjiowledge,  which,  in  the 
holiness  of  its  beauty,  is  only  second  to  the 
wisdom  “  which  cometh  from  above  ;  ” — surely 
a  higher  tribute  than  either  gratitude  or  admira¬ 
tion,  is  that  of  placing  them  within  our  hearts, 
there  to  remain  until  the  end  :  amid  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  the  trae,  and  the  beloved  of  hfe 
itself.* 


®  For  the  portrait,  and  also  the  drawing  of  the  house 
of  Moritz  Ketzsch,  we  are  indebted  to  Jlr.  E.  'Williams, 
of  Cheltenham,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  at 
Dresden,  and  who  gladly  undertook  the  commission  to 
paint  a  likeness  of  one  of  whom  —  borrowing  the  idea 
of  an  eminent  author— it  may  he  truly  said,  he  is  an 
“  Artist  for  Artists.” 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  IN  ART. 


GABRIEL,  St  ,  One  of  the  three  Archangels, 
the  ‘  Messenger the  ‘  Angel  of  the  Annunciation 
in  pictures  representing  this  Mystery,  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  represented  in  royal  robes,  bearing  a 
Sceptre,  or  a  Lily,  and  kneeling.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  he  is  represented  floating  in  the  air,  with 
his  hands  crossed  over  his  breast. 

GADS,  or  Gadlyngs.  In  Armour,  are  the 
Bosses  or  small  spikes 
of  steel  with  which  the 
knuckles  were  armed. 

The  Gads  of  the  Gaunt¬ 
lets  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  are  of  Brass,  and 
made  in  the  shape  of 
lions  or  leopards. 

GALL.  The  Gall  of  the  ox  is  used  in  Water¬ 
colour  painting,  mixed  with  the  Pigments  to  make 
them  flow  freely  upon  paper  which  has  a  greasi- 
ness  of  surface.  To  flt  it  for  this  purpose,  the 
Gall  is  strained  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat 
until  nearly  solidified ;  it  is  then  of  a  dark  olive- 
brown  colour,  scarcely  fit  to  mix  with  the  pure 
blue  or  red  pigments.  Colourless  ox-gall  should 
be  prepared  by  boiling  the  crude  Gall  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  filtering  the  liquid.* * * * § 

GALL-STONE.  A  concretion  found  m  the 
gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  which  is  employed  as  a 
pigment  in  water-colour  painting.  It  yields  a  fine 
golden-yellow  colour,  similar  to  Indian  yellow.  It 
is  not  permanent. 

GALLERY.  The  passage  which  unites  rooms 
placed  at  opposite  ends  of  a  building.  As  the  walls 
were  sometimes  hung  with  pictures  and  richly 
decorated,  these  corridors  hecarae  picture  galleries, 
and  the  original  object  of  their  erection  became  a 
secondary  one;  at  last,  the  term  Gallery  was 
applied  to  principal  halls  and  rooms,  when  they 
were  not  merely  decorated  with  pictures,  but  dedi¬ 
cated  to  chosen  works  of  Art;  hence  our  term 
Picture  Galleries. f 

GALLEY.  A  naval  vessel  of  large  size,  long 
and  narrow,  usually  propelled  by  oars,  .with  occa¬ 
sionally  the  addition  of  sails.  Most  of  the  ships 
employed  by  the  ancients  may  be  termed  Galleys, 
and  according  to  the  number  of  banks  of  rowers 
were  RjVcmcs  when  with  two  banks,  TVzVcmes 
when  with  three,  and  so  on,  up  to  as  many  as  forty, 
hut  those  with  more  than  four  or  five  hanks  must 
be  regarded  as  curiosities.  Galleys  were  in  use  in 
the  Mediterranean  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  coast  navigation,  the  largest  of  which 
were  about  160  feet  long  and  30  wide,  with  52^  oars. 
Among  the  Venetians  there  was  in  use  a  kind  of 
large  Galley,  with  a  very  lofty  poop,  called 


Galeazza.  The  state  Galley  of  the  Doges  was 
termed  Bucentaur. 

GALVANOGRAPHY  (  Electrography  ). 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  successful  in¬ 
ventions  of  modern  times,  as  by  its  means  plastic 
objects,  e.  g.,  wood,  stone,  coins,  plaster  casts, 
&c.,  and  copper-plates  for  engravings,  may  be 
exactly  copied  in  copper  and  bronzed  or  gilt.  The 
invention  is  especially  valuable  for  copper-plate  en¬ 
graving,  as  by  its  means  any  number  of  duplicates 
of  the  original  plate  may  be  obtained.  Galvano- 
graphy,  after  many  experiments,  has  produced 
works  of  Art  far  surpassing  the  expectations  at 
first  entertained,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  are  multifarious,  for  since  the  first  galvanic 
plate  was  taken,  it  has  been  used  in  all  branches  of 
engraving,  having  been  found  to  unite  all  the 
known  methods  of  the  Graver  and  Etching  needle, 


*  The  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  prize  for  a  colourless 
ox-gall  which  was  prepared  by  adding  alum  and  common 
salt  to  two  separate  portions  of  crude  gall,  and  afterwards 
mixing  them.  Such  an  empirical  compound  holding 
these  salts  in  solution  must  he  quite  incompatihle  in 
mixture  with  the  more  delicate  vegetable  pigments. 

t  The  establishment  of  Galleries  seems  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  at  Florence;  and,  according  to  this  custom,  altar- 
tahlets  and  pictures  are  assembled  together,  instead  of 
being  distributed  about  the  house.  To  such  Galleries 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  works  of  Art,  and  they 
have  become  establishments  for  the  study  of  Art  as  well 
as  for  its  enjoyment. 


aqua-tinta,  scraper,  and  roulette  work,  &c.,  and, 
moreover,  is  very  easy  of  execution.* 

GAMBBSON,  or  Wambeys.  In  armour,  a 
body-covering  stuffed  with 
wool  and  padded  in  parallel 
lines  of  needle-work. f 

GAMBOGE.  A  gum-resin 
brought  from  the  East,  which 
yields  a  fine  yellow  pigment, 
very  useful  in  water-colour 
painting.  The  finest  quality 
is  the  Pi^e-GAMBOGE,  brought 
from  Siam.  J  It  dissolves  rea¬ 
dily  in  water,  is  very  transpa¬ 
rent  and  glossy  when  dry.  It 
is  indispensable  in  water¬ 
colours,  forming,  with  the 
various  Blues,  excellent  com¬ 
pound  Greens.  This  pigment  would  be  useful  in 
oil-painting,  as  it  resists  for  a  long  time  the  action 
of  strong  light,  provided  the  resinous  part  could  be 
separated  from  the  other  parts. 

GARD  DE  BRAS.  In  Armour,  the  plate 
attached  to  the  cuff  of  the  Gauntlet  or  the 
Coudiere. 

GARGOYLE.  This  term  is  derived  from  the 
French  GargouiUe,  a  dragon  or  monster.  It  is 


applied  to  the  spouts  in  the  form  of  dragons  that 
project  from  the  roof-gutters  in  ancient  buildings. 

GARLANDS,  of  various  descriptions,  are  used 
in  the  ceremonies,  &c.,  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
1.  Of  flowers,  suspended  over  altars,  and  in  churches 
on  festival  days.  2.  Of  roses,  and  other  flowers, 
worn  round  the  heads  of  the  assistant  clergy  and 
others  in  certain  processions.  3.  Of  silver,  set  with 
jewels,  or  of  natural  flowers,  and  placed  on  images. 
4.  Of  artificial  flowers  and  other  ornaments  carried 
at  the  funerals  of  virgins. § 

GAUNTLETS.  In  Armour,  gloves  of  leather 


covered  with  plate  metal  to  correspond  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  armour. 

GENIUS.  Among  the  Romans  there  prevailed 
a  belief  that  every  mortal  was,  from  his  birth, 
accompanied  by  a  guardian  angel  or  good  genius, 
who  watched  over  his  safety,  directed  his  actions 
through  life,  and  after  death,  hovered  over  his 
grave.  The  Guardian  Spirit  of  a  person  (a  purely 
Italian  idea,  which  in  modern  language  has  been 
wrongly  transferred  to  Grecian  Art,)  is  generally 
represented  as  a  veiled  figure  in  a  Toga,  holding  a 
Patera  and  Cornucopia,  or  as  a  beautiful  youth, 
nude  or  nearly  so,  with  the  wings  of  a  Bird  on  his 
shoulders.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  female  sex, 
JUNONES,  are  represented  as  young  maidens  with 
the  wings  of  a  butterfly  or  a  moth,  and  draped. 


*  Galvanoplastio  Art  has  reached  its  highest  point  in 
the  institution  of  P.  von  Hackewitz  at  Berlin,  an  estab¬ 
lishment  that  has  done  much  to  advance  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  as  well  as  works  of  Ai*t.  Several  reliefs  in  different 
metals  have  been  executed  there,  and  latterly  colossal 
sculptures  have  been  produced  which  merit  the  attention 
of  all  friends  of  Art;  among  these  is  a  head  of  Juno  from 
a  cast  by  Rauch,  which  (without  any  chiselling)  is  of 
surprising  purity  of  form.  Thorwaldsen’s  statue  of 
Christ  was  cast  in  order  to  he  electrotyped,  and  the 
metal  gates  for.  the  Castle  of  Wittenberg,  on  which 
are  to  he  ninety-five  theses  of  Luther,  were  also  made  at 
this  establishment.  The  copper  of  which  these  gates  are 
made  is  coated  with  a  bronze  on  which  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  produces  beautifully  soft  shades  of  colour. 
These  works  show  that  Galvanography  will  be  a  for¬ 
midable  rival  to  bronze  casting. 

t  Our  cut  exhibits  the  quilted  gamheson  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  a  painting  by  Memiing  at  Bruges. 

X  The  tree  which  produces  Siam  Gamboge,  the  finest 
and  only  commercial  kind,  continues  unknown.  It  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  Garcinia. 

§  See  PuGix’s  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and 
Costume, 


The  Romans  also  gave  a  genius  to  edifices,  towns, 
armies,  and  kingdoms.*  The  Roman  genius  of  a 
place  was  depicted  as  a  Serpent  devouring  fruits, 
which  lay  before  it ;  there  are,  however,  many  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  these  rules. f  The  modern  world  com¬ 
prises  under  the  term  Genii, the  Angels  or  messengers 
of  heaven,  and  those  emblematical  figures,  which,  as 
everything  was  personified  in  ancient 
Art,  are  regarded  as  the  deification 
of  ideas.  The  most  common  Chris¬ 
tian  GENII  are  the  patron  angel  of 
Childhood  and  of  Youth,  the  angel 
of  Baptism,  those  of  Poverty  and 
Mei'cy,  of  Religion  and  Virtue,  and 
the  GENII  of  the  three  Christian  Graces,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity. J  In  modern  times  we  find 
the  genii  of  countries  often  personified:  the 
greatest  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Genius  of  Bavaria, 
a  bronze  female  statue  of  colossal  size  by  Schwan- 
thaler,  recently  completed  and  placed  in  front  of 
the  Walhalla  near  Munich.  Modern  representa¬ 
tions  of  River  Gods  are  only  to  be  regarded  as 
GENII  when  they  are  executed  in  the  romantic  and 
not  in  the  antique  style. 

GENRE-PAINTING.  {Fr.)  Pictures  of  life 
and  manners.  Under  this  title  are  comprised  the 
grave  episodes  of  life,  which  are  to  history  what  a 
single  scene  is  to  a  Drama,  or  a  Lyric  to  an  Epic 
poem.  Also  comic  scenes  of  every  kind  ;  a  comic 
subject  is  seldom  placed  in  the  highest  category  of 
Art,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  comedy  to  overstep 
the  strict  line  of  beauty  and  to  become  caricature. 
The  principal  Genre  pictures  consist  of  scenes  of 
every-day  life,  and  may  be  classified.  Those  of  the 
Netherlands  are  the  best,  and  deserve  to  live ;  though 
far  from  the  ideal  of  Art,  they  show  a  cleverness  of 
execution  and  lead  to  higher  thoughts.  The  anec- 
dotical  and  trifling  Genre  pictures,  on  the  contrary, 
are  very  reprehensible,  although  the  most  popular 
among  the  vulgar-minded  patrons  of  Art.  Another 
kind  are  the  low  attempts  at  colouring  called 
costume  or  poHrait  Genre  pictures,  which  are 
merely  studies.  In  taking  for  its  subject  the  events 
ofdailylife,  Genre-painting  (unless the  subject  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  idea)  avoids  religious 
themes  as  high  and  lasting,  as  well  as  historical 
subjects,  which,  though  transitory,  ought  never  to 
appear  so.  A  view  of  an  open  house,  into  which 
the  sun  is  shining,  a  peasant  lighting  his  pipe, — 
all  the  passing  events  of  life,  its  characters  and  aims, 
offer  fitting  subjects  for  Genre-painting.  Pure 
nature,  true  humanity,  national  character,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  domestic  manners,  &c.,  form  the  circle 
of  true  Genre-painting,  the  boundary  being 
more  clearly  defined  than  is  the  case  in  historical  or 
religious  art.  The  distinction  between  History 
and  Genre-painting  cannot  be  too  clearly  drawn. 
Transitions  from  one  to  the  other  are  admissible, 
and  such  pictures  belong  to  the  happiest  produc- 
tions  of  Art ;  and  there  are  also  circumstances  under 
which  the  advantages  of  both  styles  may  be  united. 
We  meet  with  specimens  of  Genre-painting  among 
the  ancients.  As  the  character  of  ancient  worship 
changed,  a  freer  space  was  offered  to  Art,  which, 
by  degrees,  overstepped  the  ideal  circle  of  the 
Mythic-normal,  withdrew  the  mystic  veil  with 
which  the  Saga  covered  everything,  and  revealing 
Nature,  assumed  an  individual  character  from 
which  a  Genre-like  style  of  Art  arose  tending 
towards  the  Mythic.  This  style  was,  however, 
very  different  to  what  we  now  call  Genre-painting , 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  plastic  character 
pervading  Art.  Still  we  see  by  the  mural  paintings 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  that  in  later  Roman 
Art  there  were  coloured  pictures  of  the  Genre 
kind.  These  were  certainly  poor  daubs,  but  they 


*  The  Lares  or  Tutelary  Spirits  were  by  the  Romans 
supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased  persons,  who  watched 
over  the  welfare  of  the  family  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  over  every  resort  of  man— fields,  roads,  streets,  and 
buildings.  In  works  of  Art  tliey  are  always  represented 
as  a  youth  clothed  in  a  short  tunic  croivned  with  laurel, 
and  holding  a  drinking-horn  above  his  head.  The 
Penates  were  househoid  Gods,  believed  to  be  the  authors 
of  all  the  good  fortune  of  a  family  or  community.  Among 
the  divinities  mentioned  as  objects  of  this  kind  of  worship 
are  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Juno,  Minerva,  &c.,  and 
every  family  set  up  the  figure  of  one  or  more  of  them  in 
the  tablinum  or  innermost  part  of  the  house.  They  are 
variously  represented  in  works  of  Art. 

t  We  find  Genii  as  serpents  in  pictures  at  Hercula¬ 
neum  and  Pompeii,  also  on  Contorniati.  The  genius 
Roma  appears  in  various  forms,  and  we  find  liim  on  the 
coins  of  the  Cornelii,  with  a  bearded  head  and  wearing  a 
diadem. 

X  There  are  other  personifications,  not  wholly  Christian, 
hut  employed  by  the  ancients,  such  as  the  genius  of 
Unity  {Concordia)',  of  Friendship  [Amicitia) ;  of  Peace 
{Pax)',  of  Justice  {Justitia);  of  Fortune  {Fortuna);  of 
Happiness  (idiiicitiLs) ;  of  War  [Bellona) ;  of  Love  {Cupido) ; 
of  Power  (Potentia) ;  of  Riches  {OpuUntia) ;  of  Fame  and 
Glory  {Fama) ;  of  Sleep  {Hypnos) ;  of  Victory  {Victoria) ; 
of  Bravely  ( Virtus) ;  of  Death  ( Thanatns) ;  of  Trath 
(Fides) ;  of  Wisdom  {Sapientia) ;  of  Discord  {Discordia) ; 
also  the  genii  of  Agriculture,  Science,  Art,  &c. 
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prove,  nevertheless,  that  mere  manual  artists  turned 
to  Domestic  painting.  The  introduction  of  a  new 
religion,  in  the  service  of  which  Art  was  enrolled, 
delayed  the  progress  of  Life-painting  for  more 
than  a  thousand  j'ears,  hut  when  that  which  was 
unnatural  in  Christian  Art  gave  place  to  a  free 
Germanic  spirit,  Genre-i>ainting  arose  refreshed. 
This  spirit  inclining  towards  the  poetry'  of  real  life 
employed  Genre-painting  for  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses,  but  so  many  pleasing  efiects  were  developed, 
that  religion  was  soon  neglected  and  cast  aside. 
The  carpenter’s  workshop  became  popular,  although 
it  was  not  that  of  Joseph;  the  landscape  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  even  without  the  procession  of  the  three  kings ; 
and  the  nosegay  rivetted  the  eye,  although  not 
placed  in  the  oratory  of  the  Virgin. 

GENRE-SCULPTURE.  We  have  evidences 
of  this  branch  of  Art  having  been  attempted  by  the 
ancients.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
religion,  and  consequently  Art,  underwent  a  great 
change ;  there  was  more  room  for  individuality, 
and  a  style  of  Art  was  developed  which  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  which  pro¬ 
duced  many  works  of  a  Genre  character.  We  know 
that  Genre-painting  was  very  popular  during  the 
last  ages  of  Grecian  Art,  from  the  descriptions  ex¬ 
tant  of  the  kitchen — scenes,  &c. , painted  byPyreicos, 
who  finished  these  little  pictures  so  exquisitely 
that  they  fetched  a  much  higher  price  than  large 
paintings  by  other  artists.  There  are  several 
specimens  of  Genre-sculpture  extant,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  Vemis  C'allipggos,  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  We  find  this  style  very 
often  employed  in  Etruscan  Art ;  there  are  some 
specimens  of  it  in  the  collection  of  bronzes,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hertz,  in  London,  viz.,  a  circular  vase, 
the  handle  of  which  is  formed  by  the  figures  of  two 
struggling  gladiators,  a  handle  formed  by  two 
jugglers,  also  a  rare  bronze,  formed  of  an  Etruscan 
slave,  kneeling,  whose  physiognomy  betrays  his 
descent ;  he  is  employed  in  cleaning  a  shoe,  and 
holds  a  sponge  in  one  hand.  We  meet  with  Genre- 
sculpture  among  the  biblical  and  legendary 
subjects  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  was  carried  on 
in  the  Germanic  period,  though  only  in  small 
works,  and  those  of  a  secular  nature,  viz.,  ivory 
carvings,  and  illuminations  in  books.*'  Many 
critics  affect  to  treat  such  works  slightingly,  but 
whoever  looks  at  them  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
will  be  delighted  at  the  union  of  nature  with 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  will  reasonably  expect 
to  see  such  subjects  chosen  for  the  highest  efl'urts 
of  the  artist. 

GEORGE,  St.,  The  patron  saint  of  England. 
The  legend  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
and  popular  of  the  Christian  Mythology.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  a  knight  clothed  in  armour, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  combatting  with  a 
Dragon.  The  variations  are  so  slight,  that  the 
subject  can  be  easily  reengnised.  As  patron  saint, 
he  stands  in  armour,  holding  a  Lance,  sometimes 
with  a  Banner  with  a  red  cross,  and  a  palm  branch. 
Sometimes  the  Lance  is  broken,  and  the  Dragon 
dead  at  his  feet. 

GESTURE.  Under  the  article  Expression, 
w’e  have  indicated  the  part  Gesture  plays  in 
producing  it.  The  interpretation  of  the  proper 
significance  of  Gesture  is  very  important  for  the 
understanding  of  works  of  Art.  Much  of  this  is 
common  to  humanity,  and  seems  to  us  necessary ; 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  also  qualities  of  a 
positive  nature,  that  is,  derived  from  the  particular 
views  and  customs  of  the  nation.  Here  there  is 
very  much  indeed  to  be  learned  and  guessed  at,  as 
well  by  the  artist  in  studying  life,  as  by  the  scientific 
in  works  of  Art.  Even  the  frequently  unbecoming 
and  obscene  Gestures  of  ridicule  (sannee)  in  which 
the  South  was  as  rich  in  antiquity  as  in  modern 
times,  are  often  very  important.f 

GIALLO,  Giallolino,  Gialdolino,  {Ital.) 
P.ALE  Yellow.  This  word,  variously  employed 
by  the  early  writers  on  Art,  most  commonly  meant 
the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  or  Massicot,  the  Fin 
Jaune  of  the  French.  But  it  was  evidently  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  very  dissimilar  products. X 

*  In  the  Museum  at  Berlin  is  some  ivoi-y  work  in  the 
tine  romantic  Genre  style  of  the  age  of  chivalry  and  min¬ 
strelsy.  One  piece  represents  a  tournament ;  two  knights 
in  armour  are  rushing  at  one  another ;  behind  them  are 
tnimpeters.  There  is  a  balcony  above  with  spectators, 
evidently  much  interested  in  the  combat;  and  a  lady  in 
the  centre  holds  the  wreath  of  victory.  To  the  sixteenth 
century  belongs  a  beautiful  Genre-ironze  on  a  fountain, 
behind  the  Frauenkirche  at  Nuremberg,  which  was 
moulded  and  cast  by  P.  Labenwolf,  the  pupil  of  Peter 
Vischer.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  Goose-seller^  hearing  under 
each  arm  a  goose,  from  the  month  of  which  the  water  flows. 

t  The  comparison  of  ancient  gesticular  action  with 
that  of  the  modem  Neapolitans  is  curiously  treated  in  a 
work  by  the  Canon  JoRio  in  his  Mimica  deejli  ant.  investi- 
Qata  nel  gestire  Napoliiano,  1832,  and  in  an  entertaining 
review  of  the  work  in  the  Dublin  Review.  No.  24,  for 
July,  1837. 

t  SeeMES.MEREiFiELD’sAnc!eK<J>ractiCco/  OiUPainting 
&c.  London,  1849.  Vol.  I.,  e.  Ivi. 


GILDING.  The  process  of  covering  various 
substances  with  a  thin  coating  of  Gold.  There 
are  three  methods  of  Gilding.  One  by  fire,  called 
Amalgama ;  the  other,  in  Italian,  alio  Spadaro, 
(after  the  manner  of  a  sword-cutler) ;  the  former 
is  effected  by  dissolving  Gold  in  Aqua  Regia  (nitro- 
muriatic  acid),  the  latter  by  laying  on  Gold-leaf. 
The  last  process,  which  promises  to  supersede  the 
others,  is  Electro-Gilding. 

GILES,  St.,  THE  Hermit,  Saint  Gilles,  {Fr.) 
Sant.  Egidio,  {Ital.)  This  saint  has  obtained 
great  popularity  both  in  England  and  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  France.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
an  old  man  with  a  flowing  white  beard,  naked,  or 
clothed  in  white  (the  colour  of  the  habit  of  the 
Benedictines)  and  accompanied  by  a  hind  wounded 
by  an  arrow. 

GIRDLE,  Zone.  A  belt  worn  round  the  loins 
of  both  sexes,  chiefly  used  to  sustain  the  Tunic 
during  active  exertion,  such  as  hunting  or  travel¬ 
ling.  Also  worn  round  the  cuirass  as  a  constituent 
part,  and  to  support  the  kilt.  The  Girdle  was 
also  used  instead  of  a  purse  to  hold  money.  In 
Christian  Art  the  Girdle  is  an  attribute  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  pictures  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
I'irgin. 

GLADIATORS.  Among  the  Romans  Gladia¬ 
tors  were  men  who  fought  with  deadly  weapons 
in  the  amphitheatre  and  in  other  places  at  various 
festivals,  funerals,  &c.  They  were  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  arms,  modes  of  fighting, 
and  other  circumstances. '  The  varied  and  energetic 


action  of  these  combatants  caused  them  to  be 
favourite  subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.  Several 
fine  statues  and  bas-reliefs  have  been  preserved  to 
our  times  ;  among  the  most  celebrated  is  the  so- 
called  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  museum  of  the 
capitol,  and  the  Gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collec¬ 
tion.  The  bas-reliefs  we 'e  found  on  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii,*  one  of  which  we  engrave. 

GLASS-PAINTING.  The  art  of  Glass-Painting 
is  practised  under  three  systems,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  mosaic  method;  the  enamel 
method;  and  a  method  compounded  of  these  two, 
or  the  mosaic- enamel  method.  There  is  yet  another 
mode  of  ornamenting  glass,  which  consists  in 
applying  pigments  mixed  with  copal  varnish.  But 
this  is  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  true  glass-painting,  which  is  only 
perfected  by  the  aid  of  fire,  and  is  as  durable  as  the 
glass  itself.  Most  true  glass-paintings  are  formed 
by  combining  the  two  processes  of  enamelling  and 
staining,  since,  although  it  ■would  not  be  possible 
to  execute  a  glass-painting  by  staining  the  glass 
merely,  yet  it  can  be  entirely  formed  of  painted 
glass.  By  the  mosaic  method,  each  colour  of  the 
design  must  be  represented  by  a  separate  piece  of 
glass,  except  yellow,  brown,  and  black  ;  these 
colours  are  applied  upon  white  glass,  and  for 
shadows.  In  the  enamel  method,  coloured  glass  is 
not  used,  the  picture  being  painted  upon  white- 
glass  with  enamel  fragments.  The  mosaic-enamel 
method  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  two  other 
processes ;  white  and  coloured  glass,  as  well  as  every 
variety  of  enamel  colour,  being  employed  in  itf. 

GLAZING  is  that  part  of  the  practice  of  oil- 
painting  which  consists  in  the  application  of  an 
extremely  thin  layer  of  colour  over  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  modifying  its  tone.  The  pigments 
emplo}'ed  are  generally  transparent,  although,  in 


*  The  combats  of  the  Gladia  oes,  although  their  cos¬ 
tume  could  but  little  correspond  to  the  Greek  sense  of 
Art,  gave  occupation  at  least  to  subordinate  arti.sts  who 
painted  -ivalls  and  adorned  sepulchral  monuments,  tfe 
may  assume  that  such  gladiatorial  combats,  hewn  out  on 
tombs  or  embossed  on  grave-lamps,  sometimes  supplied 
the  place  of  actual  combats ;  and  instead  of  tlie  full  honour 
for  -he  dead  were  meant  to  furnish  the  deceased  with  a 
semblance  thereof.  Vide  Mullee’s  Ancient  Art  and  its 
Remains. 

t  The  details  of  these  various  processes  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  our  limits ;  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  further 
information  to  the  works  of  Gessert  ;  The  Art  of  Painting 
in  Glass,  or  Glass-staining,  translated  from  the  German 
Veiel:  L'Ari  de  lapeinture  sur  Verre,  et  de  la  Viterie  par 
feu. 


some  instances,  such  as  in  the  representation  of 
clouds,  dust,  smoke,  &c.,  opaque  pigments  are 
admissible  when  mixed  in  minute  quantities  with 
a  large  proportion  of  oil.  By  Glazing,  the  painter 
can  produce  certain  effects,  such  as  transparency 
and  mellowness,  impossible  with  the  aid  of  solid 
pigments  alone,  the  intention  being  to  give  a 
natural  and  agreeable  harmony  and  mellowness  to 
the  execution  of  a  picture  such  as  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  coloured  varnish.  The  colour  employed 
in  Glazing  should  be  of  a  darker  tint  than  the 
solid  pigment  over  which  it  is  laid.  Glazing 
formed  a  very  important  part  in  the  practice  of  the 
Venetian  school,  and  in  those  derived  from  it. 
Those  who  paint  alia  prima  can  produce  the 
desired  effect  without  glazing.* 

GLUE.  CoLLB  Forte,  {Fr).  This  substance 
is  prepared  from  the  skin  and  tendinous  parts  of 
animals,  preserved  in  a  dry  state  in  cakes.  Dissolved 
in  a  proper  proportion  of  water  it  yields  a  jelly-like 
mass,  ealled  Size,  which  is  employed  as  a  vehicle  in 
distemper-painting. 

GLUTEN.  In  wax-painting,  the  name  given 
to  the  compound  of  wax,  elemi  resin  or  copal  w'ith 
the  essential  oil  of  spike  or  lavender  with  which 
the  pigments  are  mixed. 

GOAT.  This  animal  is  used  in  Christian  Art 
as  an  emblem  of  Lust,  and  consequently  employed 
by  the  old  artists  to  express  that  detestable  viee. 
Like  similar  emblems,  it  is  usually  placed  under 
seats,  as  a  mark  of  dishonour  and  abhorrence. 

GOLD.  This  metal,  which  in  purity  and  firm¬ 
ness  surpasses  all  others,  is  employed  both  in  the 
plastic  arts,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  painting.  The 
most  varied  and  beautiful  objects  extant  are  the 
vessels  used  in  religious  services ;  and  as  it  was 
most  properly  employed  in  the  sacred  vessels  and 
sanctuary  of  the  Old  Temple,  so  the  chalices  and 
tabernacles  of  the  New  dispensation,  and  the  shrines 
of  the  saints  have  been  moulded  of  this  precious 
metal ;  and  in  Ecclesiastical  ornament  of  all  kinds, 
with  its  multiplied  fibres,  and  mingled  with  silk 
and  purple,  it  enriches  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and 
the  hangings  of  the  altar. 

Gold  signifies  purity,  dignity,  wisdom,  and 
glory,  and  it  is  used  in  painting  for  the  Nimbi 
which  surround  the  heads  of  the  saints,  and  it 
frequently  forms  the  ground  on  which  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  are  painted,  the  better  to  express  the  majesty 
of  the  mystery  depicted.  It  is  a  proper  emblem  of 
brightness  and  glorj'.-j- 

GONFANON.  a  small  flag  attached  to  the 
pole  of  a  lance.  “  It 
differs  from  a  banner 
in  this  respect,  that 
instead  of  being  square 
and  fastened  to  a  ton- 
sure  bar,  the  Gonfa- 
NON,  though  of  the 
same  figure,  was  fixed 
in  a  frame  made  to 
turn  like  a  modern 
ship’s  vane,  with  two 
or  three  streamers  or 
tails.  The  object  of 
the  Gonfanon  was 
principally  to  render 
great  people  more  con¬ 
spicuous  to  their  fol¬ 
lowers  and  to  terrify 
the  horses  of  their  ad- 
versarics.”X 

GORGONEION,  Gorgoneia.  Masks  in  relief 
representing  the  Gorgon’s  or  ^ledusa’s  head  ;  one 
of  the  grotesque  representations  of  forms  of  terror 
which  occupied  a  considerable  rank  in  the  plastic 
Art  of  the  Greeks.  The  filling  up  of  a  regularly 
circumscribed  space  was  a  law  in  Relief.  The  Mask 
was  nearly  the  same  in  raised  work  that  the  Herma 
was  in  regard  to  the  round  statue.  Here  also  it 
was  an  architectonic 
purpose — the  fixing 
of  a  countenance  on 
a  surface — that  gave 
its  origin  to  this  form. 
Of  this  description 
was  the  Gorgoneion 
fastened  on  walls  and 
shields.  They  also 
fixed  masks  of  Diony¬ 
sus  in  this  way  on 
walls ,  and  in  this  cycle 
of  gods,  from  which  the  mask  system  chiefly  ema¬ 
nated,  they  knew  how  to  produce  a  regular  oval 
form  by  suitable  treatment  of  the  hair  and  all 
kinds  of  ornaments. 


*  See  Mrs.  Meeeifield’s  Ancient  Practice  of  Oil  Paint¬ 
ing,  d'C. 

t  See  Pugin’s  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and 
Costume. 

I  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  Ailettes  were  sometimes  called 
Gospanons. 
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ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE, 

AFTER  ANCIENT  MODELS. 

BY  PEOFESSOB.  CARL  HEIDELOPF. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  our 
readers  the  first  of  a  series  of  designs,  which 
have  been  made  expressly  for  our  Journal,  by 
the  eminent  artist  whose  work  on  the  Decora¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  so  well-known  and 
appreciated  by  all  persons  of  taste.  The  style 
he  has  adopted  for  this  series,  is  that  of  the 
period  with  which  he  is  so  very  conversant, 
and  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  which  he 
has  so  largely  illustrated  and  descanted  upon, 
in  his  elaborate  and  beautiful  book.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  adopt  any  other  style  which 
would  insure  the  same  amount  of  geometrical 
precision,  combined  with  well-defined  form, 
and  simple  grandeur  of  contour.  There  is  a 
solidity  and  a  character  of  decision  about  each, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  articles  of  the  kind, 
and  which  they  ought  always  to  exhibit.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed, 
that  they  will  bear  a  due  amount  of  enrichment ; 
that  enrichment  consisting  not  unfrequently  of 
the  most  florid  and  elaborate  tracery  or  foliage; 
for  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  style 
adopted  by  Professor  Heidelofif,  in  all  the  articles 


which  our  present  page  exhibits,  that  it  allows 
of  the  graces  of  the  curved  and  foliated 
forms,  as  well  as  of  those  severer  lines  which 
belong  to  architectural  design.  The  tables 
in  particular  exhibit  these  characteristics ; 


the  chairs  displaying  a  greater  freedom  from 
rigid  squareness,  but  still  preserving  the 


characteristic  features  of  the  style,  combined 
with  that  flow  of  line  which  aids  their  beauty, 
as  well  as  conduces  to 
the  comfort  of  their  use. 

We  consider  that  we 
do  good  service  to  our 
manufacturers  of  furni¬ 
ture,  by  bringing  before 
their  notice  these  very 
excellent  designs ;  and 
we  point  to  the  chair 
which  commences  our 
series,  as  to  an  article 
as  perfect  as  could  be 
wished  in  the  style  of 
mediaeval  gothic — a  style 
which  embraces  the  ut¬ 
most  variety  of  form  and 
enrichment.  The  abund¬ 
ance  of  ornamental  de¬ 
tail  that  characterises 
the  generality  of  build¬ 
ings  erected  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  fully  attests  the 
great  fancy  of  the  design¬ 
ers  of  these  days ;  while 
the  vigour  and  beauty 
with  which  the  enrichments  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  them  are  executed,  attest  their  powers  as 
workmen.  We  cannot  examine  our 
cathedrals  at  home  or  abroad, 
without  abundant  examples  meet¬ 
ing  our  eye  of  ornamental  detail 
executed  with  a  fancy,  taste,  and 
feeling,  which  are  rarely  paralleled 
in  modern  times. 

The  mediaeval  artist  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  well  grounded 
in  the  first  principles  of  Art,  and 
to  have  executed  with  great  cer¬ 
tainty  and  precision  his  design ; 
to  have  conceived  boldly,  and  far 
bricated  vigorously,  that  which 
it  was  his  business  to  execute.  In 
the  carved  woodwork  of  our 
churches  how  often  are  we  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  power  with  which 
the  ornaments  are  struck  out  of 
the  solid  wood,  with  a  certainty 
and  boldness  of  hand,  evidencing 
strong  thought,  but  frequently  little 
labour  !  There  was  no  pettiness 
in  work  of  this  kind  :  and  we  often 
find  modern  copies  fail,  from  the 
timidity  with  which  they  are  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  which  is  at  once  visible 
to  the  eye  used  to  contemplate 
the  work  of  the  ancient  wood- 
carver.  Coarse  and  rude  as  these 
old  works  seem,  the  bold  power  they 
display,  and  the  ability  with  which  their  general 
grandeur  of  effect  is  preserved,  insure  them  the 
respect  of  all  true  professors  of  artistic  taste 
who  know  how  to  value  these  characteristics. 

It  cannot  be 
questioned  that 
great  advantages 
are  to  be  had  by 
the  continental 
workman  in  the 
ease  with  which 
good  designs 
maybe  obtained 
for  them,  from 
artists  of  ac- 
kn  owledged 
taste  and  ability, 
who  hold  high 
rank  in  their 
various  schools. 

We  have  often 
found  occasion 
to  remark  upon 
the  ease  with 
which  they  may 
be  approached 
by  all  who  re¬ 
quire  their  aid. 
There  is  no  feel-  ^ 
ing  crosses  their 
mind  of  a  de¬ 
grading  kind  at  any  such  application ;  they 
are  willing  to  be  sought,  and  williag  to  aid 


all  who  may  seek  their  assistance.  It  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  to  ask  the  co-operation 


of  several  artists  over  a  single  work,  and  to  obtain 
it  readily,  each  contributing  that  portion  with 


the  character  of  which  he  is  most  familiar,  yet 
the  whole  appearing  in  perfect  harmony. 


G 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 


NOAH'S  SACRIFICE.  Q.  JagER.  Genesis,  ch.  vUi.,  ver.  20. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  ARK.  G.  Jager.  Genesis,  ch.  vi.,  ver.  14 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 


MELCHIZEDECH  BLESSING  ABEAHAM.  A.  StbahUBEE.  Genesis,  ch.  xiv.,  ver.  18  &  19. 


THE  BURIAL  OP  JACOB.  G.  Jager.  Genesis,  ch.  50  ver.  13. 


ART-WORKMANSHIP  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 


The  gathering  of  much  that  was  rare  and  eurious 
within  the  walls  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
Adelphi,  during  the  Exhibition  of  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  Art,  in  1849,  led  to  the  publication  by 
Messrs.  Cundali.  &  Addey,  of  a  carefully  selected 
series  of  “  Choice  Examples  of  Art- Workmanship,” 
in  upwards  of  sixty  specimens  of  the  antiques  there 
exhibited.  Weselect  for  our  pages  two  illustrations 
from  this  work  in  accordance  with  our  custom  of 
noticing  books  of  this  class,  which  appeal  not  only 
to  the  man  of  taste,  or  those  who  indulge  in  livres 
de  luxe,  but  are  worthy  studies  for  the  Art-manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  fair  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  ability  of  his  forerunners. 

This  volume  is  very  beautifully  “  got  up  ”  exter¬ 
nally  as  well  as  internally;  a  characteristic  cover 
having  been  designed  after  the  manner  of  an 
ancient  Venetian  volume  also  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  contents  of  the  book  are 
exceedingly  varied,  comprising  works  of  Roman 
and  Etruscan  Art,  and  ranging  through  the  me¬ 
diaeval  era  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  the  most  curious  of  the  illustrations  may 
be  noticed  the  Auldjo  Vase,  and  that  belonging  to 
Sir  J.  Boileau,  and  the  enamelled  crozier  of  the 
Bishop  of  Laon,  As  fine  examples  of  the  elabora¬ 
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tion  of  the  middle  ages,  we  may  notice  Cellini’s 
Nautilus  Cup,  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  here  en¬ 
graved  ;  the  Clare  Hall  poison-cup  ;  the  Hanaps  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I. 

As  a  pictorial  record  of  an  exhibition  which  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  share  of  attention  at  the  time  when 
it  was  brought  before  the  public,  it  is  a  really 
valuable  work ;  but  it  has  higher  claims,  inasmuch 
as  it  vindicates  the ‘character  of  the  Art-manufac¬ 
turers  of  by-gone  days,  and  shows  how  very  much 
taste  and  ability  they  frequently  possessed. 


To  say,  as  we  do,  that  this  volume  is  a  worthy 
record  of  this  gathering  of  ancient  Art  is  to  award 
it  highj  praise,  inasmuch  as  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  at  that  time  exhibited  some  of  the  choicest 
and  most  costly  examples  which  were  to  be  found 
in  public  or  private  collections.  Our  specimens 
will  however  attest  to  our  favourable  opinion, 
and  the  work  itself  will  appeal  to  all  who  know 
how  to  value  accuracy  of  delineation  when  com¬ 
bined  with  beauty  of  execution.  The  beauty  of  the 
Nautilus  Cup  is  especially  entitled  to  admiration. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


International  Copyright  in  Prints. — Oui’  cor¬ 
respondents  at  Berlin  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
Germany  are  informed  that  the  treaty  between 
England  and  any  foreign  power,  does  not  ipso 
facto  confer  a  copyright  upon  the  native  of  either 
country,  until  the  title  of  the  book  or  print 
has  been  registered  in  the  capital, — in  London, 
at  Stationers’  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill,  on  payment  of 
Is.,  and,  we  believe,  a  copy  must  be  deposited. 
The  protection  given  by  the  International  Copy¬ 
right  then  commences  in  England,  and  the 
foreigner  is  placed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  law, 
on  a  footing  with  the  Englishman.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  originality,  or  piracy,  must  be  litigated, 
if  necessary,  in  the  English  courts  of  law  or 
equity. 

Munich. — The  artists  and  artisans  of  Munich 
have  made  a  present  to  king  Louis  of  Bavaria,  as  a 
lasting  sign  of  their  gratitude  and  acknowledgment 
of  his  merits  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  and 
industrial  Arts.  The  present  of  the  artists  is  an 
Album,  twenty-six  inches  broad,  twenty  inches 
long,  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  thick ;  it  is 
bound  in  dark  red  velvet,  and  decorated  with 
clasps,  ornaments,  and  bassi  relievi,  in  gilded 
bronze,  in  the  gothic  style  of  the  15th  century. 
In  the  middle  of  the  cover  is  a  large  medal¬ 
lion,  encircled  with  brilliants,  and  filled  with 
a  basso  rilievo,  representing  the  king  surrounded 
by  his  artists,  and  speaking  to  them :  “  I  live  in 
your  works ;  ”  (the  answer  of  the  king  to  the 
deputation  of  artists  after  his  abdication.)  In  the 
corners  are  four  medallions,  the  bassi  relievi  of 
which  represent  the  architects  with  theirmodels,  the 
sculptors  and  bronze-founders  with  the  “  Bavaria,” 
the  historical-painters  executing  a  fresco-work,  and 
the  landscape  and  genre-painters  painting  from 
nature.  About  the  middle  medallion  are  placed 
the  arms  of  the  king,  of  the  four  divisions  of 
Bavaria,  and  of  the  artists,  with  the  dedication, 
executed  in  enamel,  and  surrounded  by  rich  leaves. 
The  interior  contains  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  drawings,  water-colours  and 
oil-paintings,  executed  by  artists  in  Munich, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  Stuttgart,  &c.,  so 
that  the  Album,  indeed,  appears  as  a  present  of  all 
the  German  artists.  The  compositions  of  Kaul- 
bach,  Schnorr,  Creling,  Zerwegen,  Schwind,  are 
particularly  fine ;  Zerwegen  represents  the  festival 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Bavaria,  with  all  its 
characteristic  arrangements ;  Schnorr,  the  activity 
of  the  German  artists  in  Rome  ;  Kaulbach,  the 
king  as  protector  of  the  fine  Arts ;  Schwind,  the 
gnomes  in  the  royal  foundry,  at  the  foot  of  the  “  Ba¬ 
varia.”  Indeed,  you  may  say,  it  is  a  unique  work, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  unequalled.  This  Album  lies 
upon  a  press,  beautifully  executed;  it  was  designed 
by  Zerwegen,  one  of  our  painters,  in  the  gothic  style 
of  the  15th  century,  and  made  and  presented  to  the 
king  by  our  mechanic-society.  It  is  a  splendid 
work,  with  many  compartments,  richly  ornamented 
with  arms,  brass  and  iron-work,  and  figures  of 
wood,  formed  nearly  like  a  high  altar. 

Weimau, — There  are  to  be  seen  many  of  your 
countrymen,  conducted  by  veneration  for  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  seeking  for  all  the  places  where  the 
heroes  of  our  literature  worked  for  their  immor¬ 
tality.  There  is  the  house  of  Goethe  with  his 
writing-room,  and  his  artistical  and  scientific  col¬ 
lections, — the  house  of  Schiller,  with  the  mute  lyre 
over  the  door ;  the  dwellings  of  Herder,  Wieland, 
&c.,  with  many  other  things.  Here,  too,  are  the 
graves  with  their  mortal  remains.  You  also  find 
here  another  remembrance  of  them,  in  the  proofs 
of  veneration  and  gratitude  executed  by  the  Fine 
Arts.  Near  the  town-church  you  see  the  bronze 
statue  of  Herder,  after  the  model  of  L.  Schaller, 
cast  by  F.  Miller,  in  Munich  ;  a  figure  of  the 
greatest  simplicity,  truth,  and  feeling,  expressing 
the  device  of  this  honoured  man — “Light,  love, 
life !  ”  This  statue  was  erected  the  24th  of  August, 
1850.  In  the  palace  of  the  Grand-duke  are  four 
rooms,  dedicated  to  the  four  heroes  of  poetry, — 
Goethe,  Schiller,  "Wieland,  and  Herder,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  frescoes  taken  from  their  poetical 
works.  The  Goethe  and  Schiller  rooms,  painted 
by  B.  Neher,  have  been  finished  for  a  long  time ; 
likewise  the  room  with  the  representations  of 
Wieland’s  “  Oberon,”  beautiful  landscapes  by 
Preller.  At  last  the  Herder  saloon' has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  G.  Fager ;  the  frescoes  in  this  room  are 
placed  above,  in  the  manner  of  a  large  frieze, 
round  about  the  walls, — for  the  middle  of  each  you 
see  an  allegory  referring  to  a  particular  direction 
or  subject  of  Herder’s  poetry.  On  the  first  wall 
sits  Minerva,  peaceably  turning  her  lance,  as  the 
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genius  of  Greece,  and  near  her  Harpocratcs  is 
waving  above  the  lotus-flower,  the  I'cpresentativo 
of  Egypt.  On  the  second  wall  you  see  a  young 
woman  sitting  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  looking 
at  the  waves  as  if  she  were  listening  to  a  tale  mur¬ 
mured  by  them  ;  this  is  the  myth ;  and  near  her  is 
kneeling  another  woman,  veiled  as  a  nun,  with  a 
lily  and  a  book,  with  a  cross  in  her  hands;  this  is 
the  legend.  The  third  group  represents  Poetry 
and  History,  two  wonderful  female  figures,  the 
former  of  which  is  winged  and  soaring  up  to  the 
clouds,  while  the  second  rests  her  hand  firmly  on 
the  earth,  to  which  her  eye  is  directed.  On  the 
fourth  wall  are  painted  two  figures,  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  essential  powers  of  the  writing  of  Herder, 
— theology  and  humanity.  Besides  tl  ese  figures, 
each  wall  contains  two  representations  in  relation 
to  them.  The  first  wall  shows  Henoch  Idris  re¬ 
ceiving  from  a  swan  the  pen  of  Paradise,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  legends  of  the  orient;  on  the 
other'side,  Homer,  surrounded  by  peasants,  hunters, 
warriors,  legislators,  poets,  and  artists,  to  whom  he 
shows  their  heaven  and  their  deities.  The  second 
wall  appertains  to  the  legend  and  the  myth ;  in  it 
you  see  two  paintings,  the  former  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  representation  of  an  old  Christian  legend, 
of  a  painter  sleeping  before  his  easel,  fatigued  and 
exhausted  with  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  find  the 
idea  of  our  Lady  amongst  the  statues  and  busts  of 
the  ancients.  Now,  when  he  no  longer  endeavours, 
she  appears  to  him,  and  dreaming,  he  discovers 
what  watching  he  had  in  vain  sought  after.  On  the 
other  side  you  see  the  holy  Columba  leaving  Scotland 
for  the  north  of  Germany ,  to  propagate  the  Christian 
religion  ;  accompanied  by  twelve  companions,  the 
cross  and  the  gospel  in  his  hands,  he  receives  the 
benediction  of  the  Abbot  Comogallus,  and  Christ 
as  a  boy,  with  a  banner,  moves  before  the  ship, 
which  is  conducting  him  to  the  German  coast.  On 
the  third  wall  is  represented  the  Cid,  before  him 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Moors,  with  rich  presents, 
weapons,  and  horses,  but  the  loyal  vassal  refusing 
all  their  reverences  directs  them  to  the  king,  who 
is  sitting  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his 
sons  and  the  grandees  of  the  empire.  The 
second  painting  shows  the  hoary  hero  in  his  last 
moment  of  life,  when  St.  Peter  approaches,  opening 
heaven  to  him.  The  two  paintings  relative  to 
theology  and  humanity,  are  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ  and  the  parable  of  the  merciful  Samaritan. 
All  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the  poetical 
works  of  Herder. 

Leipzig. — I  now  address  myself  to  the  maternal 
readers  of  your  Journal.  If,  ladies,  you  desire  a 
German  book  for  your  little  children,  pleasant  to 
read,  easy  to  understand,  and  illustrated  with 
valuable  and  graceful  drawings,  I  recommend  you 
“  Alteund  neue  Kinderlieder,Fabeln,  Sprache  und 
Riithsel,”  Leipzig,  printed  by  Gustav  Maier.  You 
will  find  there  little  songs,  fables,  sentences  and 
riddles,  with  representations  by  Kaulbach,  Neu- 
reuther,  Pocci,  Richter,  Schwind,  and  other  re¬ 
nowned  artists  of  Munich  ;  full  of  humour,  truth, 
and  beauty.  A  second  book  for  children  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  is  the  “  Deutsche  fugend  kalender,” 
Leipzig,  printed  by  O.  "Wigand.  Besides  songs  you 
will  find  there  tales  and  legends,  and  very  fine 
and  beautiful  drawings  by  artists  of  Dresden.  The 
third  book  of  this  sort  is,  “  Das  kind  vonder  Wiege 
bis  zur  Schule,”  with  drawings  by  Z.  F.  Schneider, 
and  songs  by  "vV.  Hey,  printed  by  F.  &  J.  Perthes, 
in  Gotha.  The  object  of  this  pretty  book  is  to  re¬ 
present  the  life  of  a  child  from  its  birth  till  its 
school-daj's,  represented  by  three  little  children 
and  their  parents,  in  eighteen  plates,  in  which  you 
see  represented  a  number  of  daily  family  events, 
which  compose  the  felicity  of  childhood.  The 
drawings  are  full  of  tenderness  and  feeling,  and 
seem  to  be  a  picture  of  the  artist’s  own  happiness. 

E.  F. 

Berlin. — By  command  of  the  king’s  majesty, 
Mr.  Pfeuffer,  first  engraver  of  the  royal  mint,  has 
finished  a  prize-medal  for  industrial  Arts,  from 
a  drawing  made  by  Cornelius.  The  obverse 
exhibits  the  portrait  of  King  Frederick  'William 
the  Fourth,  of  Prussia,  surrounded  by  four  allego¬ 
rical  figures  representing  masonry,  mining,  spin¬ 
ning,  and  navigation.  These  groups  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  four  wreaths  consisting  of  laurel, 
olive,  vine,  and  oak  leaves.  The  reverse  exhibits 
Vulcan ,  the  master  of  forging  and  working,  by  whose 
side  is  a  bee-hive ,  the  symbol  of  industry ;  opposite  to 
him  stands  Minerva,  holding  a  rudder,  the  symbol 
of  government;  between  the  two  gods  Fortiina- 
victrix  descends  with  flowing  hair,  holding  palm- 
branches  and  a  cornucopia  in  her  hands.  The 
inscription  ; — “  Fur  Verdienst  um  die  Gewerhe," 
(For  merit  in  behalf  of  Industry.! 

Dusseldorf. — A  simple  seated  figure  of  M. 
Weyhe,  the  founder  and  conservator,  for  many 
years,  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  this  city,  has 
been  recently  placed  to  his  memory  by  his  many 
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friends.  The  statue  is  executed  in  the  grit  stone 
obtained  from  the  Heilbronn  quarries. 

Paris. — M.  Alexander  Fi-agonard,  the  eminent 
painter  and  sculptor,  died  hero  in  November  last. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  David.  As  a  sculptor,  his  greatest 
work  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  old  Chamber  of 
Deputies  ;  and  as  a  painter,  he  executed  several 
fine  pieces,  among  which  is  a  ceiling  in  the  Louvre, 
representing  Tasso  reading  his  “  Jerusalem.” 

During  our  recent  visit  to  Paris  we  saw  lying 
on  the  ground,  in  the  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  number  of  statues  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  brought  from  the  ateliers  of  the  respective 
sculptors,  and  which  are  intended  to  decorate  a 
part  of  that  edifice  now  undergoing  alteration, 
where  they  will  be  erected  without  delay.  The 
figures  represent  Condorcet,  Lavoisier,  Gros,  Vol¬ 
taire,  D’Alembert,  Buffon,  Pare,  Passin  de  Harlay, 
Monge,  Lafayette,  Monthion,  Colbert,  Catinat, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  and  De  Thou.  From  their  in¬ 
clined  position,  and  being  partially  covered  with 
cloths  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  remove,  we  could 
form  no  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  works. 

Liege. — The  noble  palace  of  the  Prince  Bishop, 
so  attractive  a  feature  in  this  picturesque  town,  is 
undergoing  some  changes  to  fit  it  for  the  occasional 
residence  of  royalty.  A  liberal  grant  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Delsaux,  the  architect,  who  is  re¬ 
constructing  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  adding 
2i  fa<;ade  in  the  style  which  characterises  the  interior, 
and  which  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
addition  to  its  time-honoured  walls. 

America. — "We  have  previously  narrated  the 
hopes  entertained  of  the  recovery  of  Powers’s  statue 
of  Calhoun ;  we  have  the  pleasure  of  recording 
their  fulfilment.  After  lying  for  three  months 
under  water,  it  has  been  again  recovered,  and  has 
been  found  to  have  sustained  but  little  injury. 
"We  quote  the  New  York  Literary  World  for 
details: — “The  statue  had  been  driven  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  some  fifty  feet  from  the  place 
where  it  was  originally  found, — and,  with  the 
sand  which  had  filled  the  box,  weighed  some  five 
tons  when  it  was  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
only  injury  which  can  be  discovered  is  a  fracture 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  figure.  A  portion  of  that 
arm  is  gone  ;  but  it  is  not  a  prominent  part  of  the 
statue,  being  partially  veiled  by  drapery,  and  can 
be  readily  repaired  without  at  all  detracting  from 
the  beauty  of  the  work.  The  delicate  portions  of 
the  sculpture  are  quite  uninjured,  and  the  gilt 
letters  on  the  scroll  are  still  perfect.  There  is  no 
discoloration,  such  as  was  apprehended  might 
take  place  from  the  action  of  salt  water  on  the  iron 
fastenings  of  the  case.” 

Dusseldorf. — Among  other  artists  whose 
ateliers  we  visited  during  our  recent  tour  through 
Germany,  was  that  of  Professor  Miicke,  of  the 
Dusseldorf  Academy,  so  well  known  in  this 
country  by  the  engraving  from  his  picture  of 
“  St.  Catherine,”  and  the  author  of  the  series  of 
designs  representing  the  “  Cardinal  Virtues,”  of 
which  the  first  appears  in  our  present  number. 
Professor  Miicke  has  for  some  years  conducted 
with  great  success  a  private  studio  in  drawing 
and  painting  for  young  artists,  male  and  female ; 
each  sex  having  of  course  its  separate  apartment 
■with  appropriate  casts,  costumes,  and  every  other 
object  suitable  for  study  ;  these  too  in  great 
profusion  and  of  the  best  class  :  in  fact  we  never 
saw  an  artist’s  studio  better  supplied.  The 
students  have  also  free  access  to  the  lectures  on 
anatomy  delivered  by  the  Professor  at  the 
academy,  and  many  other  advantages  which  his 
high  position  there  enables  him  to  offer  to  them. 
His  plan  with  his  pupils  is  for  them  to  work  in 
the  atelier  the  whole,  or  portions  of  the  day,  as 
it  suits  them ;  and  he  visits  them  once  during 
the  day  to  correct  their  work  and  to  give  them 
instruction.  The  monthly  fee  for  this  is  only 
two  pounds  sterling,  if  the  pupil  speak  German, 
and  three  pounds  if  not  conversant  with  that 
language,  as  more  time  in  the  latter  case  is 
necessarily  occupied  in  the  teaching.  Herr 
Mucke  lives  in  a  large  and  pleasant  house,  where 
he  receives  a  few  resident  pupils,  and  being  a 
“  family  man,”  is  the  better  enabled  to  study 
the  comforts  of  those  who  may  form  a  part  of  his 
home  circle.  We  feel  exceeding  pleasure  in 
giving  this  information,  of  which  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  some  of  our  English  friends  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  avail  themselves  ;  any  such,  seeking  an 
artistic  education  in  Germany,  cannot  do  better 
than  in  applying  for  it  from  the  hands  of  Professor 
Miicke,  who,  independent  of  his  professional 
talents,  is  an  exceedingly  well  informed,  agree¬ 
able,  and  gentlemanly  person. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR.  C.  J.  HtTLLMANDEL. 

Charles  Joseph  Hullmandel  was  born  in  Queen 
Street,  May  Fair,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1789.  His 
father  was  a  celebrated  German  musician  and 
composer,  and  his  mother  a  Madlle.  du  Cazan,  of 
a  noble  French  family,  and  niece  to  the  Receiver 
General  of  France.  They  enjoyed  for  a  long 
period  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
which  they  quitted  in  order  to  come  and  reside  in 
England. 

We  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  researches  of  Mr.  Hullmandel  for 
the  present  high  character  of  lithography  in  this 
country.  He  commenced  in  1818  in  Great  Marl¬ 
borough  Street,  with  a  few  lithographic  presses 
for  experiments  on  the  then  new  art ;  and  printed 
his  own  drawings  made  from  paintings  and  sketches 
during  a  residence  of  many  years  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  His  success  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  great  number  of  amateurs  and  artists,  who 
besought  him  to  initiate  them  into  the  method  of 
drawing  on  stone,  and  to  print  their  drawings.  .So 
numerous  were  the  requests  made  to  him  that  he 
determined  to  open  a  lithographic  establishment 
and  to  devote  his  time  and  study  entirely  to  litho¬ 
graphy  ;  in  order  to  commence  at  the  basis,  he 
placed  himself  as  a  pupil  under  the  eminent 
Professor  Faraday,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  chemistry,  to  assist 
him  in  the  study  of  his  new  profession,  to  which 
he  applied  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  a  gifted 
mind.  The  first  great  improvement  he  made  was 
the  application  of  a  graduated  tint  printed  over  a 
black  and  white  impression,  showingthehighlights, 
and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  print  on  tinted 
paper,  and  the  lights  added  with  permanent  white ; 
this  process  gave  a  prodigious  impulse  to  the  art, 
and  atti’acted  the  attention  of  eminent  artists  to  it, 
which  led  to  the  production  of  those  splendid  folio 
works  by  Stanfield,  Harding,  Nash,  Roberts, 
Haghe,  &c.  His  next  application  of  lithography 
was  to  printing  in  colours  by  means  of  various 
stones,  which  he  succeeded  in  perfecting  seventeen 
years  since,  hy  producing  a  plate  fac-simile  of 
paintings  in  the  interior  of  an  Egyptian  tomb, 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  of  Paternoster 
Row.  During  all  this  time  his  mind  and  experi¬ 
ments  were  directed  to  the  means  of  being  able  to 
print  from  drawings  made  on  stone  with  a  brush 
and  liquid  ink  ;  after  many  years  of  laborious 
experiments,  he  solved  the  problem,  and  procured 
a  patent  for  it,  which  he  called  “  Lithotint.” 
Several  works  have  been  produced  in  this  new 
process  by  Cattermole,  Harding,  Hulme,  and 
others,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are 
“  Cattermole’s  Portfolio,”  and  the  “  Baronial 
Halls,”  edited  by  S.  C.Hall,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Hullman- 
del’s  nextimpro  vement  was  introducing  andprin ting 
drawings  on  stone  with  the  stump,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  drawings  are  made  with  black  lead  pencil 
and  the  stump  ;  many  splendid  works  have  been 
done  by  these  means ;  in  fact  he  was  the  only 
scientific  lithographer  in  this  country,  and  every 
improvement  in  the  art  has  emanated  from  him. 
His  ever  active  and  ingenious  mind  was  not 
entirely  engrossed  by  researches  in  his  profession, 
but  was  often  devoted  to  improvements  and  facili¬ 
ties  in  manufactures  ;  he  invented  and  patented  a 
means  of  putting  on  and  multiplying  patterns  on 
rollers,  for  calico-printing  by  machinery  ;  also  a 
beautiful  process  of  producing  patterns  of  all  kinds 
of  coloured  maihles  on  earthenware,  extraordinary 
specimens  of  which  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Copeland,  of  Old  Bond  Street.  Not  only  here, 
where  commerce  is  chiefly  the  object  of  all  our 
labours  and  manufactures,  but  in  France  his 
merits  were  distinguished  by  gold  medals  from 
that  great  appreciator  of  talent  and  genius,  the 
King  Louis  Philippe,  for  his  meritorious  and 
precious  discovery  of  lithotint,  the  last  and  finishing 
stroke  to  the  art  of  lithography.  The  King  had 
promised  a  reward  for  this  hitherto  unattainable 
art.  ^  Mr.  Hullmandel  presented  his  discovery, 
received  the  reward,  and  has  practised  it  ever 
since  with  less  profit  than  his  ingenuity  and  known 
talent  have  merited.  The  last  duties  to  his 
memory  were  paid  by  his  friends,  on  the  21st 
November,  at  the  Highgate  Cemetery,  with  deep 
regret  for  the^  loss  of  a  friend,  at  once  a  man  of 
genius  and  strict  integrity.  The  establishment  in 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  is  carried  on  by  his 
friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Walton,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  for  many  years,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  Mr.  Hullmandel’s 
peculiar  preparations  and  manipulations  of  litho¬ 
graphy  in  all  its  branches.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Hullmandel  took  place  in  the  middle  of  November 
last. 


THE  ART-JOUENAL. 


MR.  J.4MES  THOMSON. 

This  artist  was  born  at  Mitford,  in  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  he  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Nunriding  Hall,  afterwards 
rector  of  Ormesby,  Yorkshire,  and  Anna,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Isaae  Nelson,  Vicar  of  Mitford.  He 
evinced  at  an  early  age  considerable  talent  for 
drawing,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Anna  Hud¬ 
son,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Townsend,  and 
Sir  John  Ti'evelyan,  old  friends  of  the  family,  he 
was  articled  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  an  engraver,  re¬ 
siding  in  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  He 
embarked  for  London  at  Shields,  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem  in  these  days,  his  passage  occupied 
nine  weeks,  and  as  nothing  in  the  interval  had 
been  heard  of  the  vessel,  his  family  believed  him  to 
have  been  lost.  He  spoke  of  the  period  of  student¬ 
ship,  which  he  passed  under  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as 
seven  years  of  slavery,  and  when  the  term  was 
completed,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  Mr.  Macken¬ 
zie’s  style  of  engraving,  he  placed  himself  under 
Mr  Carden,  in  whose  atelier  he  worked  more  than 
two  yeai's,  after  which  he  received  commissions  on 
his  own  account.  He  married  Miss  Lloyd,  of 
Rhayader,  Radnorshire,  by  whom  he  has  left  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Anne,  has  become  the 
wife  of  our  distinguished  young  painter,  Frederick 
Goodall ;  the  other,  Eliza,  resides  at  home  with  her 
widowed  mother.  He  died  of  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion,  at  his  residence,  97,  Albany  Street,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  having  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  six  weeks,  and  having  suffered  previously  a 
protracted  illness  which  he  endured  with  resig¬ 
nation.  He  lived  universally  respected,  and  died 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Of  the  numerous  and  admirable  works  of  this 
artist,  we  may  mention  a  few  well  known  to  the 
public  ;  a  plate  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the 
“  Three  Nieces  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
“Lodge’s  Portrait  Gallery;”  “An  Equestrian 
Portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  attended  by  Lord  klel- 
bourne,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,”  &c.,  after 
Grant;  the  “Museum  Townley  Marbles;”  the 
“Bishop  of  London,”  after  Richmond;  “Prince 
Albert,”  after  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  &c. 

The  works  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
were  portraits  of  the  late  King  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  Queen,  on  which  he  had  worked  two  months, 
and  which  will  be  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Bond  Street;  a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  H.  Goul- 
bourn,  M.P.,  and  a  back  view  of  the  Greek  Slave, 
a  companion  to  that  already  published. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE.* 


A  VERY  brief  consideration  of  the  respective  tones 
of  the  dift'erent  schools  of  Europe  suffices  to  show 
which  is  best  qualified  to  illustrate  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Everything  that  has  hitherto  been  done 
shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  departing  in  any¬ 
wise  from  those  accepted  forms  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  youth  to  the  maturity,  and  thence 
to  the  decay,  of  the  Italian  schools,  and  which 
have  been  revived  by  the  German  schools  of 
our  own  day.  In  the  French  school  the  Euri- 
pidean  ?nises  en  scene,  imitative  of  David,  have  in 
the  present  day  become  less  than  dramatic :  they 
are  simply  theatrical, — a  quality  utterly  out  of  the 
pale  of  sacred  effect.  We  have  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vanced  our  sculpture  by  going  back  to  Pericles 
and  \\\% proteges ;  and  the  Germans  protest  that  by 
going  back  to  the  Giottcschi,  and  their  immediate 
successors,  they  have  advanced  their  school.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  that  the  art  of 
the  Italian  schools  had  attained  its  climacteric,  and 
was  then,  in  his  day,  in  a  state  of  decline.  If  so, 
the  modern  idea  has  not  been  carried  sufficiently 
far  back  ;  and  if  this  be  truth,  what  a  host  of  men 
have  lived  and  laboured  in  vain.  The  greatest 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  illustration  of 
the  Scriptures  are  in  Old  Testament  subjects,  the 
Sixtine  works  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  New  Testament, — the  Apostle  his¬ 
tories  of  Raffaelle ;  and  since  that  period,  the 
compositions  of  Cornelius,  for  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Berlin,  approach  most  closelv  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  writings.  But  Cornelius  is  not,  we  observe, 
among  the  illustrators  of  tliis  Bible ;  and  we  should 
regret  to  see,  how  admirable  soever  they  may  be, 
anything  merely  deduced  from  the  Bible  of  Raf¬ 
faelle.  In  all  beautiful  art  there  is  no  diversity  of 
religion ;  yet  Martin  Luther  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  wish  to  see  the  Prophets  and 


*  Die  Bibel  Oder  die  lieilige  Sclirift  des  alien  und  neuen 
Testaments  uach  der  Deutschen  Uebersetzung  des  Dr. 
Martin  Luther.  Mit  Holzsclmitten  uach  Originalzeicli- 
nungen  von  G.  Jiiger,  J.  Schnorr,  E.  Steinle,  A.  Striihuber, 
Ch.  Veit,  &c,  Stuttgardt  und  Miinclien. 


Evangelists  of  his  translation  impersonated  with 
modern-bound  books  and  Psalters,  examples  of 
which  are  not  wanting  in  the  works  of  those  to 
whom  no  man  would  impute  an  insufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  archieology.  Thus,  with  all  the  beauties 
of  modern  religious  art,  there  are  mixed  up  with 
examples  of  the  most  triumphant  success,  incon¬ 
gruities  which  a  simple-minded  reader  of  the  Bible 
cannot  refer  to  the  text.  In  going  back  to  the 
times  of  the  'cloistered  painters  of  Florence,  the 
modern  school  has  been  incorruptibly  faithful, — 
even  insomuch  as,  like  their  prototypes,  to  imper¬ 
sonate  the  Creator;  and  the  defence  and  justifica¬ 
tion  of  this  is,  that  whereas  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image,  it  is  an  authority  for  man  representing 
the  Deity  according  to  his  own  type.  But  we  are 
referring  to  generalities  in  the  manner  of  illustra¬ 
tion  preserved  by  the  Continental  schools,  without 
being  able  here  to  discuss  them  at  length.  For 
the  works  of  these  illustrations  we  must  look  to 
Munich  and  Frankfort.  The  w'orks  of  Schnorr, 
and  with  him  those  of  Jager  and  Striihuber,  are 
memorable  in  the  palaces  at  Munich.  Jiiger  is  the 
director  of  the  school  at  Leipzig ;  Veit  and  Steinle 
reside  at  Frankfort.  The  works  of  all  these  men 
are  well  known  in  England ;  and  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  stupendous  works  that  are  in  progress 
in  Germany,  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
limited  number  of  the  illustrators. 

The  number  of  these  illustrations  distributed 
throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  very 
great ;  and  from  this  we  have  made  a  lengthened 
selection  for  publication  in  the  Art-Joxirnal, — the 
best,  we  believe,  of  the  series.  Many  of  them  are 
perfect  gems  of  composition,  and  will  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  to  show  the  present  state  and  feeling  of 
German  religious  art. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES, 


Edinburgh. — The  Scott  Monument. — This 
ornament  to  the  Scottish  metropolis  is  about  to  be 
surrounded  with  ten-ace  walls,  in  the  same  character 
of  design  as  that  adopted  for  the  monument  itself ; 
and  as  the  ground  descends  suddenly  from  Prince’s 
Street,  a  flight  of  steps  will  lead  from  the  terrace 
at  the  back  of  the  monument  to  the  gardens  below, 
which  are  to  be  further  ornamented  with  a  foun¬ 
tain,  &c. 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  w-as  entertained  at  a 
public  dinner,  on  the  13th  December,  at  the 
Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh.  A  large  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  assembly  of  literary  and  scientific  men, 
artists,  civic  functionaries,  and  others,  'met  to  do 
honour  to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Professor  Wilson,  who,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  health  of  the  visitor,  paid  a  just  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The 
entertainment  will  long  be  remembered  -u-ith  feel¬ 
ings  of  pleasure  by  those  -u-ho  were  present  at  it. 

Durham — The  dormitory  attached  to  the  ancient 
monastic  foundations  at  Durham  is  about  to  be 
substantially  repaired  and  converted  into  a  library 
and  museum.  The  sum  of  1500?.  has  hitherto  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  bishop  has  added 
500?.,  and  the  chapter  1000?.  more,  to  assist  in  its 
efi'ectual  completion.  This  is  a  good  and  noble 
resuscitation  of  an  antique  edifice. 

Liverpool  Ac.ademy. — The  following  sales 
have  taken  place  since  our  last  report : — ‘  The 
First  Lesson,’  John  Macdonald  ;  ‘  A  grey  Day  on 
the  Greta,’  Sidney  Percy  ;  ‘  View  at  Hampstead,’ 
Mrs.  W.  Oliver;  ‘Aqueduct  crossing  the  River 
Aire  at  Shipley,  Yorkshire,’  J.  C.  Bentley;  ‘  Ship¬ 
wreck,  Isle  of  Man,’  E.  Duncan  ;  ‘  Flow-er  Piece,’ 
Mrs.  W.  Duffield ;  ‘  View  of  Broadwater,  Sussex,’ 
Copley  Fielding;  ‘Grouse,’  W.  D.avis;  ‘Wood¬ 
man,  Sunset,’  W.  Havell;  ‘West  Mill,  Ware, 
Herts,’  Mrs.  C.  Jayne  ;  ‘  Byland  Abbey,  York¬ 
shire,’  Copley  Fielding;  ‘  Lake  Scene,’  A.  Hunt; 

‘  Cwm  Eigan  Moor,  Caernarvonshire,’  J.  W. 
Oakes ;  ‘  Shre-n'sbury,  from  the  Severn,’  W.  G. 
Herdman  ;  ‘  Reflection,’  J.  C.  Rowland  ;  ‘  Cockley 
Beck,’  Mrs.  Lindsay  Aspland  ;  ‘  View  from  Lang- 
dale  Head,’  Lindsay  Aspland ;  ‘  The  Pass  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Briers,  Switzerland,’  II.  C.  Selous ; 

‘  Scene  in  the  Valley  of  Montjore,’  F.  H.  Henshaw; 

‘  Jessie  and  Colin,’  from  Crabbe’s  Tales,  Miss  S. 
Setchel ;  ‘  Port  of  Como,’  W.  Parrott ;  ‘  A  Kentish 
Farm,’  G.  A.  Williams  ;  ‘  11  Reposo,’  A.  J.  Wool- 
mer  ;  ‘  Brig  entering  Port,’  John  Callow;  ‘Coast 
of  Yorkshire,’  A.  Clint ;  ‘  The  Organ  Boy,’  E.  C. 
Williams  ;  ‘  Outskirts  of  an  English  Village,’  J. 
Clayton  Bentley ;  ‘  Fort  de  I’Ecluse,  Vallej'  of  the 
Rhone,’  F.  H.  Henshaw ;  ‘  The  River  Dulyn, 
Caernarvonshire,’  J.  W.  Oakes;  ‘Mountain 
Stream,’  A.  Vickers.  The  amount  of  sales  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
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exhibition  is  now  open,  as  usual,  fo  the  industrious 
classes,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  admission. 

Sheffield. — The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Design  has  reached  us  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  October  last,  when  Earl  Fitn- 
willlam  presided,  and  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  candidates.  We  learn  from  the  report 
that  two  scholarships  have  been  founded  for  pupils 
on  condition  that  they  devote  four  entire  days  in 
the  week  to  the  study  of  Art  in  the  school ;  one 
scholarship  for  20/.,  to  be  held  for  two  years,  and 
the  other  for  12/.,  (which,  by  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  has  been  since  increased  to  20/.)  to  be 
held  for  one  year.  In  addition  to  these  scholar¬ 
ships,  there  is  the  Mayor’s  Prize  of  10  guineas, 
founded  by  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  practical  utility  of 
the  school-education  that,  during  the  past  year, 
three  of  the  advanced  pupils  have  obtained  situa¬ 
tions  in  manufactories  at  salaries  of  upwards  of 
100/.  per  annum.  A  special  class,  twice  a  week, 
for  females  has  been  formed,  the  average  attendance 
on  ■which  has  been  upwards  of  fifty,  many  of  whom 
have  made  great  progress.  The  Mayor’s  Prize  for 
the  year  was  awarded  to  Hem-y  Archer,  silver- 
chaser,  for  a  design  for  a  salver,  illustrated  from 
“  Thomson’s  Seasons.”  Sixteen  prizes  were  also 
awarded  for  modelling,  drawing,  &c. 

Liverpool. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Art-Union  was  held  during  the  past  month, 
when  Mr.  J.  R.  Isaac,  the  Flonorary  Secretary, 
stated,  in  reading  the  report,  that  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  884/.,  being  an  increase  of  subscribers 
over  the  preceding  year  of  250,  and  of  580  over  the 
year  1848.  Notwithstanding  this  advance,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  justly  remarked,  that  “  842  subscribers 
in  this  wealthy  and  enlightened  community,  is  a 
very  poor  return,  and  totally  unworthy  a  town 
consisting  of  400,000  inhabitants,  which  should 
take  as  high  a  position  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  as 
it  does  in  commerce.”  Out  of  the  amount  sub¬ 
scribed,  upwards  of  400/.  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  prizes,  as  follows ; — One  of  .50/.,  one 
of  40/.,  one  of  30/.,  two  of  25/.,  two  of  20/.,  three 
of  15/.,  eight  of  10/.,  and  the  first  drawer  entitled 
to  a  prize  of  5/. ;  and  25  statuettes,  making  in  all 
43  prizes.  The  subject  of  the  statuette  is  Lady 
Gocliva,  executed  by  Mr.  Macbride  of  Liverpool, 
and  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Copeland,  in  statuary 
porcelain,  and  will  doubtless  prove  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
become  entitled  to  a  copy. 


THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

ALLLOTIIBNT  OP  SPACE. 


It  appears  after  an  elaborate  digest  of  the  aggregate 
claims  for  space  made  by  the  various  Local  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  gross 
demands  are  as  follows  : — 

For  floor  and  counter  space  417,000  superficial 
feet,  while  the  amount  available  to  meet  them, 
vast  as  the  resources  of  the  building  are,  number 
but  217,000 ;  thus  showing  an  excess  of  claim 
beyond  the  means  of  acknowledgment  to  the  extent 
of  210,000  feet. 

The  total  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  different 
Local  Committees  having  been  ascertained,  a  space 
such  as  the  Executive  considers  a  fair  proportion 
in  reference  to  their  comparative  requirements  and 
the  importance  of  the  branches  of  manufacture  to 
be  represented,  has  been  placed  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  each  Committee,  to  be  allotted  in  such  a 
ratio  amongst  the  several  claimants,  as  the  extent 
of  the  returns  and  the  merit  of  the  expected  works 
may  warrant.  Copies  of  the  separate  claims  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Local  Secretaries  have  been  received 
by  them  with  a  request  for  an  amended  return,  to 
meet  the  reduction  in  the  aggregate  amount  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  he  represents,  to  be  sent 
back  by  the  10/A  December  as  vouchers  for  the 
space  to  which  the  intending  exhibitors  will  be 
finally  and  fully  entitled. 

In  some  degree  to  meet  the  disappointment 
which  might  ensue  from  a  curtailment  of  the 
claims  originally  preferred,  the  Executive  having  by 
alterations  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  building,  a 
large  surplus  “wall  or  hanging  space,”  a  portion 
of  this  is  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittees,  where  it  can  be  made  available  ;  and  as 
upright  cases  or  shelves  not  exceeding  two  feet 
deep  will  be  permitted  to  he  fitted  against  it,  it 
will  in  the  generality  of  instances,  be  very  readily 
adopted. 

The  gross  number  of  persons  intending  to  ex¬ 
hibit  is  8200,  and  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
awakened  cognisance  of  the  advantages  such  a 
publicity  as  the  Exposition  promises,  it  has  occurred 


in  many  cases,  where  at  first  there  had  been  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  arousing  an  interest  in  the  scheme  suffi¬ 
cient  to  induce  a  claim,  that  now  the  amount  of 
space  is  subject  to  reduction,  the  greatest  anxiety 
prevails  to  secure  the  whole  demand,  and  much 
disappointment  evidenced  at  the  probability  of  a 
reduction  being  necessary. 

Now  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence  that 
as  these  “vouchers”  had  to  bo  returned  to  the 
Executive  by  the  IQth  December,  the  space  allowed 
by  the  Local  Committees  must,  as  regards  the 
majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  applications,  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  the  respective  amounts 
claimed,  and  not  to  the  merit  of  the  productions  to 
xohich  it  was  to  be  applied. 

However  unsatisfactory  this  position  may  be,  still 
it  is  one  at  present  perhaps  unavoidable,  and  its 
consideration  may  suggest  means  to  remedy  an 
evil  otherwise  of  threatening  aspect.  If  no  other 
obstacle  presented  itself  to  an  immediate  specific, 
the  very  fact  of  the  preparatory  state  in  which  the 
mass  of  articles  intended  for  exhibition  is  at  present 
in,  is  alone  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  We 
referred  to  this  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Art- 
Journal,  when  pleading  for  an  enlargement  of 
time  for  the  reception  of  articles,  the  necessity  for 
which  it  now  appears  the  Executive  has  become 
alive  to ;  but  there  are  other  influences  which  will 
continue  to  render  this  state  permanent,  and  these 
result  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  proposed 
adjudication  which  is  now  vested  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  position  and  relation  alike  render  its 
exercise  repugnant. 

We  would  refer  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
an  official  document  respecting  limitation  of  space, 
in  proof  of  the  position  to  which  we  direct  atten¬ 
tion.  It  announces,  that  “  exhibitors  must  be 
prepared  to  submit  to  a  strict  excex'cise  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Committees,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  total  demands  for  space  to  the  amount 
that  the  building  will  furnish.”  This  involves  a 
very  necessary  and  urgent  duty ;  we  will  therefore 
just  examine  into  the  chances  of  its  fulfilment. 
The  staff  of  the  Local  Committees,  is  generally  if 
not  exclusively,  composed  of  manufacturers  and 
influential  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  formed,  and  it  iwill  be  felt  an  irksome  and 
ungrateful  task  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  rivals  and  neighbours.  The  risk  of 
being  charged  with  partiality  or  prejudice,  the 
repugnance  to  exercise  a  discretion  which  would 
be  exclusive  as  to  many  articles,  upon  the  merits 
of  which  the  producers  may  be  very  sanguine,  and 
in  the  execution  of  which  they  may  have  been  at 
considerable  expense,  will  render  such  an  exercise 
of  the  judicial  functions  from  such  a  jury  an  utter 
nullity.  This  is  a  position  that  must  and  will  arise  ; 
and  as  the  claims  for  space  are  so  far  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  building,  and  as  the  commis¬ 
sioners  require  the  exercise  of  such  a  judicial  fiat, 
to  ensure  the  preference  of  admission  to  articles  of 
meritorious  execution,  the  necessity  for  its  due 
and  critical  performance  is  of  pressing  moment. 

We  feel  assured  that  this  requirement  will  not 
be  efficiently  discharged  by  the  Local  Committees, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  itjwould.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  faithful  exercise  of  such  a  salutary 
discretion  as  to  the  works  which  shall  be  allowed 
exhibltive  honours,  is  as  imperative  as  it  is  onerous, 
and  the  commissioners  seem  in  theory  fully  alive  to 
its  urgency. 

Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  have  claimed  space,  will 
be  brought  to  believe  that  their  productions  do  not 
merit  its  award ;  and  least  of  all  will  they  be 
induced  to  submit  to  such  a  judgment,  upon  the 
verdict  of  those  who,  even  if  superior  in  taste,  are 
still  at  the  same  time  their  competitors  in  trade. 

This  objection  will  operate  with  peculiar  force 
amongst  the  Provincial  Local  Committees,  especially 
with  those  acting  in  districts,  where  one  particular 
branch  forms  its  staple  and  engrossing  trade,  and 
whose  members  consequently,  will  find  their  per¬ 
sonal  interests  inimical  to  the  discharge  of  such  a 
duty  as  the  reciprocal  examination  of  their  respective 
productions  involves. 

It  is  rumoured  that  to  conciliate  the  more  for¬ 
midable  opposition  which  the  enactment  of  this 
duty  would  arouse,  that  only  the  smaller  manufac¬ 
turers  are  to  be  subject  to  its  exercise ;  but  we 
hesitate  to  believe  that  such  an  arbitrary  and  in¬ 
sidious  proceeding  can  be  seriously  recommended, 
and  therefore  pass  it  by  without  further  comment. 

But  even  supposing  the  Local  Committees  were 
prepared  to  exercise  faithfully  and  fearlessly  the 
injunctions  laiduponthem,  the  present  embryo  state 
of  the  bulk  of  the  articles  to  be  adjudged,  effectually 
bars  such  a  procedure.  Again,  in  many  districts, 
not  only  are  there  no  finished  works  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  committees,  buteven  where  advanced 
progress  is  made  towards  completion,  the  articles 
are  being  produced  with  the  greatest  secresy,  lest 
unfair  advantage  be  taken  of  the  peculiar  quality 
of  any  invention  or  design,  should  it  be  di'vulged. 


Therefore  the  reliance  placed  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  on  these  “  vouchers,”  viz.,  that  they  will 
be  considered  as  tantamount  to  the  committees 
"unqualified  approbation  of  the  articles,”  is  alto¬ 
gether  deceptive  ;  we  had  almost  written  voluntarily 
so  ;  for  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  from 
the  backward  condition  of  preparatory  labour  alone, 
that  no  such  guarantee  could  be  given. 

Thus  the  proper  order  of  things  has  been  some¬ 
what  reversed  ;  instead  of  examining  the  proposed 
exhibitive  articles  first,  and  determining  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  space  by  the  talent  evidenced  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  ,  the  space  is  apportioned  first  and  the  j  ustice 
of  its  grant  is  referred  to  future  determination. 

Still  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  probable 
amount  of  accommodation  that  might  he  acquired, 
so  that  commensurate  provision  should  be  afforded ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  far  as  these  proceedings 
have  progressed,  they  are  absolutely  necessary  and 
essentially  sufficient,  and  it  is  but  in  insistinej 
they  shall  convey  a  meaning  utterly  beyond  their 
recognition  that  the  chief  error  consists.  We  were 
but  doing  on  the  10/A  of  December  what  was 
originally  required  to  he  furnished  by  the  10/A 
of  May,  according  to  a  decision  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners,  “  That  the  first  point  to  he  ascer¬ 
tained  is  the  probable  number  of  exhibitors  and 
the  space  that  will  be  required  for  the  articles 
they  may  send;”  and  the  10th  of  May  was  the 
time  fixed  for  this  return  to  be  made,  and  we  have 
before  referred  to  the  causes  which  rendered  its 
abandonment  inevitable. 

The  risk  and  probable  mischief  now  to  be  feared 
consists  in  thrusting  forward  the  final  development 
of  the  scheme  too  prematurely.  If  it  were  considered 
necessary  in  the  first  proposition,  that  the  returns 
for  space  should  be  sent  in  ten  months  before  the 
date  for  receiving  the  works  for  exhibition,  to 
allow  due  time  for  their  completion  and  examination 
prior  to  being  forwarded,  in  what  is  the  require¬ 
ment  so  altered,  that  less  than  three  months  is  now 
deemed  ample.  It  is  sufficiently  known  that 
operations  have  not  been  progressing  during  this 
time  to  the  extent  that  renders  such  a  change 
warrantable,  and  we  have  enlarged  upon  the  causes 
which  led  to  such  a  result  in  our  last  number. 

It  is  useless  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  as  far  as 
certain  and  positive  knowledge  extends,  we  are 
just  now  in  the  position  we  were  expected  and 
required  to  be  on  the  10th  of  May;  that  is,  we 
are  just  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  space 
claimed ;  but  the  question  as  to  whether  that  space 
has  heen  deservedly  allotted  is  one  for  future 
solution.  The  Local  Committees  have  acted  upon 
the  exact  principle  which  has  guided  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  as  we  gather  from 
the  following  extract  from  their  official  report . — 

“Upon  the  averages,  furnished  by  the  whole  united 
kingdom,  and  obtained,  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of 
space  apportioned  to  each  section  by  the  number  of 
exhibitors  in  that  section ;  the  Commissioners,  as  a 
general  nile,  have  allotted  to  each  Local  Committee  an 
amount  of  space  in  each  section,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  exhibitors  which  have  been  returned  by  each 
committee.” 

Now  this  system  has  been  precisely  followed 
with  the  respective  individual  claims  allowed  by 
committees,  and  we  see  not  under  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  The 
committees  hope  and  trust  that  the  space  they 
have  allotted  will  be  creditably  filled,  but  the 
issue  remains  a  matter  of  mere  expectancy. 

We  admit  and  lament  the  difficulty  which  this 
position  presents ;  but  it  should  be  met,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble,  overcome  ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
judicious  consideration  and  concession. 

We  now  draw  attention  to  a  circular  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  which  has  recently  emanated  from 
the  Executive  Committee : — 

“  Ox  Extension  of  Time  foe  RECEmNO  certain 
Classes  of  Goods. — Nmnerous  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  the  Executive  Committee,  pointing  out  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  certain  classes  of  goods  if 
they  were  to  be  exposed  to  light,  moisture  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  &c.,  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  requesting  permission  to  deposit  such  particular 
goods  in  the  building  at  a  later  period  than  the  2Sth  of 
February. 

“  The  Executive  Committee  do  not  feel  they  would  be 
justified  in  submitting  to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
the  advisability  of  altering  their  decision  as  to  the  time 
of  receiving  the  goods ;  but  they  are  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  on  themselves  of  considering  a 
limited  extension  of  time  according  to  circumstances. 
Those  exhibitors  who  shall  have  caused  the  space  allotted 
to  them  in  the  huilding  to  he  completely  fitted  up  with  the 
necessary  Shelves,  Cases,  &c.,  before  Thursday,  the  2t)th  of 
February,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but  simply 
to  bring  in  the  goods  and  deposit  them  in  their  proper 
places  and  receptacles,  will  thereby  acquire  a  title  to  have 
requests  for  extension  of  time  examined.  Exhibitors 
who  have  obtained  a  Certificate  from  an  appointed  officer 
that  their  spaces  and  stalls  are  quite  complete  by  the 
20th  of  February,  will  then  be  required  to  give  some 
satisfactory  guarantee  to  the  E.xecutive  Committee,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  bring  in  their  goods  at  the  order  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  such  requests  for  extension 
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of  time  will  then  be  duly  cnnsiilerccl  anil  dealt  with  on 
their  merits.  By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

“  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Secretary.” 

This  document  is  far  too  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  only  proves  that  the  E.xecutive  has  not  met 
the  “  numerous  suggestions  ”  alluded  to  with  that 
consideration,  which  their  important  bearing  upon 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  and  the 
final  success  of  the  scheme  to  which  they  refer,  so 
imperatively  demanded. 

The  urgency  with  respect  to  an  extension  of 
time  is  based  on  other  grounds,  as  we  have  fully 
demonstrated,  besides  the  “  detriment  to  certain 
classes  of  goods  from  exposure  to  light,  &c.,” 
and  it  is  wilful  blindness  to  overlook  the  peril 
to  English  manufiioturo  generally,  which  must 
result  "from  a  persistance  in  a  stipulation,  made  in 
the  first  preparatory  outline  of  apian,  -whose  details 
have  been  successively  abandoned,  or  modified  as 
they  successively  proved  impracticable  or  objec¬ 
tionable.  This  determination  of  the  Executive  is 
most  capricious  and  ill-judged ;  instead  of  cordially 
acknowledging  the  value  of  suggestions,  which,  if 
at  all  conversant  with  the  actual  working  state  of 
the  movement  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palace 
Yard,  it  must  know  to  be  vitally  essential,  it 
grudgingly  yields  just  suflioient  notice  to  aftbrd 
acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  their  demand, 
and  then  so  ineftectually  and  unsatisfactorily  de¬ 
cides  the  means  by  which  the  difficulty  is  to  bo 
obviated,  as  to  form  only  a  certain  prelude  to 
future  objections  and  renewed  revisions. 

In  not  submitting  this  point,  one  certainly  as 
important  as  any  that  has  hitherto  arisen,  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  has  incurred  a  heavy  and  ungracious  respon¬ 
sibility.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  in 
this  document  is  its  extreme  vagueness  and  inde¬ 
cision  ;  it  appears  that  the  intending  exhibitor  is, 
first  to  fill  up  his  allotted  space,  then  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  guarantee  that  he  will  bring  the  “  goods  at 
the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,”  and  then, 
reqtiest  for  extension  of  time  -will  be  “  duly  con¬ 
sidered  and  dealt  with.” 

The  declaration  that  Exhibitors  are  to  cause 
their  spaces  to  be  completely  fitted  up  with  “  the 
necessary  shelves,  cases,  ^c.,’’  will  give  rise  to  much 
serious  enquiry,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  meaning.  It 
was  distinctly  understood,  that  all  ordinary  fittings 
would  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  the  only  cost  to  which  Exhibitors 
were  to  be  subject  on  this  account,  was  for  special 
erections,  such  as  “  glass  cases,  frames  and  stands 
of  peculiar  construction."  Some  immediate 
explanation  of  this  ijaragraph  will  be  needed  by 
every  Committee  in  the  kingdom. 

W e  believe  there  are  insurmountable  hindrances 
to  the  alteration  of  the  time  for  opening  the 
Exhibition ;  still  we  see  no  necessity  for  implicit 
adherence  to  the  time  named  for  the  reception 
of  the  Exhibitors  ivorks ;  this  has  already  been 
fully  commented  on,  and  it  will  he  necessary 
that  a  general  concession  be  made  in  this 
particular,  and  we  would  suggest  the  following 
plan :  that  the  time  be  enlarged  for  receiving 
articles  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  March,  as  we 
then  advocated,  and  official  notice  given  that  the 
works  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  ready  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Local  Committees,  or  parties 
deputed  for  the  jgurpose,  by  the  Xst  of  March, 
either  completed,  or  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as 
will  enable  them  to  exercise  a  judgment  upon 
their  qualifications  and  merits.  Not  only  will  the 
works  be  then  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  examin¬ 
ation,  but  the  time  for  their  public  exhibition  will 
he  so  near,  that  manufacturers  will  no  longer 
hesitate  to  submit  them  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Local  Committees  through  any  fear  of  injury  from 
the  exposure. 

Still,  as  a  more  satisfactory  course,  and  one 
likely  to  meet  a  more  general  and  prompt  concur¬ 
rence,  we  would  advise  the  Commissioners  to 
adhere  to  their  first  decision  referring  to  this  im¬ 
portant  and  delicate  matter,  which  is  as  follows : — 

“  Before  a  final  determination  be  adopted  in  re.spect  to 
the  selection  of  objects  to  be  transmitted,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  hope  to  be  enabled  to  depute  one  or  two  well- 
qualified  persons  to  visit  the  several  districts  from  which 
articles  of  the  same  general  character  are  likely  to  be 
supplied;  and  enter  into  personal  communication  witli 
each  of  the  Local  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  information  on  any  point  on  which  they  may  be 
enabled  to  afford  it;  and  for  the  piu'pose  also  of  enabling 
the  Commissioners  to  judge  from  the  collective  reports  of 
the  persons  employed  by  them,  in  what  manner  the  power 
of  selection  and  rejection  reserved  to  the  Commissioners 
can  be  ultimately  exercised  most  consistently  with  justice 
to  all  parties,  and  with  the  advantageous  application  of 
the  space  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  which  they  will 
have  at  their  command.” 

And  we  are  fully  assured  that  this  proposal  must 
eventually  be  carried  out,  if  the  duties  it  enjoins 
are  to  be  efficiently  and  cordially  rendered.  B. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  “MOORE”  RAFFAELLE. 


Under  this  title,  in  sundry  obscure  periodical 
pages,  it  has  been  announced  that  an  “  unparalleled 
gem  ”  of  Art  was  rescued  from  the  contempt  of 
the  assembled  dilettanti  in  Messrs.  Christie  & 
Manson’s  auction  rooms  last  spring.  W ere  such  a 
discovery  rare  amid  disinterred  wonders,  it  would 
excite  intense  interest  among  all  admirers  of  Raf- 
faelle’s  divine  genius.  However,  these  “  affairs  ” 
happening  frequently,  we  are  enabled  to  foretel 
the  date  of  their  occurrence  as  surely  as  the 
re-appearance  of  a  comet,  the  return  of  the 
cholera,  or  the  outbreak  of  a  French  Revolution. 
For  some  years  past  we  have  so  regularlj^  heard  of 
Rafl'aelles  and  Correggios  being  “brought  to  light” 
from  holes  and  corners  unknown — that  we  must 
be  permitted  to  express  more  than  “  doubts  ”  when 
the  trump  of  fame  heralds  another  miracle. 

Soon  after  the  ex-king  of  Bavaria  gave  the 
enormous  sum  of  7000f.  for  an  authentic  portrait 
painted  by  Rafiaelle,  presumed  to  be  his  own 
likeness,  another  portrait  appeared  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  travelling  dealer.  A  p.imphlet  of  course 
was  published  to  prove  its  pedigree  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  ;  it  was  engraved  on  a  good  scale  by 
Vlamynck,  and  the  picture  modestly  valued  at 
SOOOf.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  ask  into  what 
collection  this  brilliant  gem  has  been  received. 
Another  Rafiaelle  was  said  to  have  been  sold  by 
mistake  among  rejected  pictures  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Lake  was 
spoken  of  as  the  super-intelligent  connoisseur  who 
bought  it,  also  at  Messrs.  Christie’s,  and  who 
refused  to  restore  it  to  its  late  noble  owner  for 
some  30007.  or  40007. !  Where  is  this  picture  at  the 
present  moment  ?  An  impudent  dealer  named 
Morris  some  time  ago  threatened  us  with  an  action 
at  law  for  exposing  in  our  pages  the  falsehood  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  having  in  vain  offered 
60007.  for  the  possession  of  a  daub  the  dealer  chose 
to  baptise  with  the  name  of  the  same  great  master, 
Rafiaelle.  Only  last  year  the  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers  announced  daily  a  picture  representing 
St.  Jerome,  and  stated  to  be  by  Rafiaelle,  which 
has  since  passed  into  obscurity — not  finding  a 
purchaser  for  7000  guineas  only.  We  omit  all 
reference  to  the  Raffaelles  and  Correggios  con¬ 
tinually  discovered  by  Italian  picture  dealers. 
One  fortunate  trader  in  Rome  has  actually  an¬ 
nounced  two  Correggios  consecutively ;  one  of 
them  we  regret  to  say  has  found  a  place  in  London 
in  a  good  collection,  now  forming  by  a  gentleman 
of  rank  and  fortune,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum 
of  money ;  when  the  other  has  been  disposed  of, 
a  third  will  be  very  sure  to  make  its  appearance. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  the  vaunted  Raf- 
faelle  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  which  is  hencefor¬ 
ward  to  he  called  the  “  Moore-Ratfaelle  !  ”  The 
picture  in  question  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Du  Roveray,  and  was  sold  at  a  sale  of  his 
works  of  Art,  under  the  name  of  Andrea  Man¬ 
tegna,  for  somewhere  about  807.  Mr.  Morris 
Moore,  however,  makes  it  out  to  he  a  Rafiaelle, 
“the  wish”  being  of  course  “father  to  the 
thought and  if  he  can’only  succeed  in  persuading 
some  wealthy  “  connoisseur” — a  Peer  or  a  sugar- 
baker,  no  matter  which — that  the  Divine  master 
actually  made  it,  he  will  have  put  his  807.  to  good 
interest:  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  “  cheap”  at 
40007.  He  has  already  taken  a  vast  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  matter — in  making  public  his  discovery — 
for  which  he,  ought  to  be  well  paid  !  He  must 
however  lose  no  time  in  arranging  the  aflair  with 
some  one ;  for  the  season  approaches,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that,  before  its  close,  another 
Rafiaelle  will  “turn  up.” 

Apropos  of  picture  dealers  and  their  customers. 
One  of  the  latter  class  very  recently  called  at  the 
abode  of  an  eminent  dealer  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  fill  a  panel  in  his  mansion  with  a  fine — 
Rafiaelle  ;  stating  the  exact  size  and  naming  the 
style  of  subject  he  wished  it  to  be.  On  recovering 
from  his  astonishment  the  dealer  coolly  replied, 
“  Sir,  if  you  can  wait  a  month  for  the  picture  you 
wish  to  have,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  suit  you  !  ” 
No  wonder  that  Raffaelles  should  be  discovered, 
when  purchasers  of  this  order  are  to  be  met 
with.  Yet  the  success  of  such  traffickers  in  meet¬ 
ing  dupes  must  be  rare;  we  hear  of  the  Raffaelles, 
but  seldom  of  their  sales  for  sums  of  money, 
amounting  to  fortunes.  The  Titian  Venus,  so  long 
exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  incessantly  advertised  for 
some  years  at  the  price  of  a  shilling  for  admission, 
and  offered  to  be  sold  for  50007.,  is  now  in  the  back¬ 
room  of  a  pawnbroker  at  Knightsbridge,  pledged 
for  a  pitiful  amount. 

These  facts  are,  unhappily,  disreputable  enough ; 
but  they  are  not  the  first  we  have  been  compelled 
to  report,  and  we  suspect  they  will  irot  be  the 
last,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  written. 


BLOCK-PRINTING  IN  COLOURS. 


It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  we  gave  in  the 
columns  of  the  Art-Journal  a  specimen  of  the  art 
of  printing  in  colours  by  means  of  wood  and  metal 
blocks,  in  imitation  of  paintings,  with  a  short 
description  of  the  process  by  which  the  result  is 
produced.  The  printers  in  the  instance  referred  to 
were  Messrs.  Gregory,  Collins,  &  Reynolds,  who 
some  time  afterwards  relinquished  their  business 
in  favour  of  Mr.  George  C.  Leighton,  of  the  firm 
of  Leighton  Brothers,  of  19,  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Street,  a  young  artist,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  labour  to  effect  improvements  in  the  art.  That 
he  has  accomplished  his  object  with  no  little  success 
the  subjoined  print  after  the  picture  by  Sir  E. 
Landseer,  produced  entirely  by  block-printing,  is 
undoubted  evidence.* 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Leighton  has  been  not  merely 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  original  picture,  but  to  make 
his  work  as  closely  as  possible  a  facsimile  of  the 
latter,  and  the  labour  necessary  to  effect  this  may 
be  readily  conceived  when  we  hear  that  as  many 
as  sixteen  blocks  (and  consequently  sixteen  different 
“printings,”)  were  used  to  complete  the  subject; 
the  whole  of  which  must  be  perfectly  drawn  on 
each  block  before  engraved.  Every  block  then 
receives  a  transparent  tint  over  the  part  where 
such  a  tint  is  required,  and  the  process  is  thus 
carried  on  till  all  the  colours  have  been  laid  on, 
and  the  desired  depth  of  tone  is  acquired.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  such  tints  as 
will,  by  combination,  produce  the  proper  colours  and 
effects.  Thus  the  art  of  multiplying  paintings  by 
a  mechanical  process,  when  once“  set  up,”  to  speak 
technically,  is  little  else  than  ordinary  careful 
letter-press  printing,  by  which  thousands  of  copies 
may  be  produced. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a  history 
of  this  Art,  which  dates  back  as  far  as  1457  ;  and 
has  been  carried  on,  with  various  degrees  of 
success,  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  firm  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  brought  the 
art  to  a  still  higher  position  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained.  Mr.  Reynolds  is,  we  understand,  now 
applying  it  with  great  skill  and  success  to  pottery- 
ware,  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Minton,  at 
S  toke-upon-Trent . 

It  is  right  we  should  remark  that  the  print  after 
Landseer,  here  introduced,  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Leighton  expressly  for  us.  On  our  visits  to 
the  press-room  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  we 
of  course  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various 
processes  in  operation,  from  the  earliest  stages  to 
the  finished  plate.  We  shall  not  be  expected  to 
go  into  the  detail  of  this  part  of  the  matter, 
and  reveal  those  secrets  of  the  process  by  which 
the  inventor  hopes  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  ingenuity  and  labour ;  we  can  only  state 
that  numberless  difficulties  present  themselves 
during  the  process  of  printing  which  require  much 
skill  and  care  to  overcome,  yet  these  very  difficul¬ 
ties  lead  of  themselves  to  improvements  in  the 
attempt  to  surmount  them.  The  process  adopted 
by  Mr.  Leighton  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that 
which  has  been  used  with  considerable  success  by 
Mr.  Baxter  in  his  “  oil-colour  printing,”  the  latter 
having  merely  to  colour  a  finished  engraving  on 
steel  or  copper,  by  means  of  wood-blocks  ;  thus  the 
effect  is  at  once  seen  in  each  stage  of  the  work, 
while  the  other  cannot  see  what  he  is  producing 
till  all  is  finished.  The  difficulty  of  thus  working 
in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  must  be  apparent,  and  it 
requires  a  good  knowlcclge  of  colour  and  effect  to 
overcome. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  by  Mr.  Leighton  are  likely  to  be 
well-appreciated  by  those  publishers  who  are 
accustomed  to  get  up  iUustrated  works  either  as 
books  or  separate  subjects.  He  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  number  of  engravings  from  the  drawings 
of  various  artists  of  repute,  for  Messrs.  Cundall  and 
Addey,  and  Messrs.  Rowney  &  Co.  Some  of  these 
we  saw  completed,  greatly  to  our  satisfaction ;  they 
consist  of  landscapes,  figure  and  cattle-subjects,  &c., 
excellent  imitations  of  the  originals.  V arious  presses 
were  also  at  work  in  the  execution  of  lithographic 
and  chromo-lithographic  printing  for  illuminated 
book-covers,  music-sheets,  and  indeed  in  every 
description  of  block  and  stone-printing.  A  school 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  lithography,  which  is 
.superintended  by  his  brother,  Mr.  C.  B.  Leighton, 
an  artist  of  considerable  talent  in  portraiture,  is 
also  attached  to  the  establishment. 


*  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  picture  of  which 
we  here  give  a  copy,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Mr. 
Vernon  (although  not  one  of  his  collection  selected  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery)  and  that  it  was  lent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Vernon  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  here 
applied.  The  same  picture  was  engraved  as  one  of  the 
embellishments  of  the  “  Waverley  Novels.” 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Royal  Academy. —  On  tlie  evening  of 
the  10th  of  December,  being  the  eighty-second 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy ;  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  large 
room  of  that  institution,  for  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  prizes  to  the  students.  As  it  was  the 
first  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake  in  the 
president’s  chair,  an  unusual  number  of  the 
members  and  associates  were  present  to  support 
him.  Having  already  expressed  our  liigh 
gratification  at  the  election  of  the  new  president 
to  the  office  he  is  so  eminently  qualified  to  till, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recur  to  the 
subject ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the 
short  address  he  delivered  to  the  students  on 
this  occasion,  he  manifested  the  deep  interest 
he  took  in  their  welfare  and  progress  especially, 
and  in  the  success  of  British  Art  generally. 
He  alluded  to  the  time  when  he  was  as  one 
of  themselves,  frequenting  the  old  rooms  of 
Somerset  House,  and  contending  with  all  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  that  must,  at 
some  time  or  other,  be  felt,  even  by  the  most 
assiduous,  in  the  path  to  artistic  reputation  ,•  and, 
if  such  be  the  lot  of  the  diligent,  what  can  they 
expect  who  neglect  half  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  for  improvement,  or  mispend  the 
time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  close  and 
energetic  study  1  A  few  observations  were  then 
made  on  his  predecessor  in  the  chair,  the  late 
Sir  Martin  A.  Shee,  referring  to  his  great  and 
varied  talents  as  a  painter  and  a  poet,  and  to  his 
judicious  and  kind  deportment  to  the  students, 
in  whom  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  sound  morality  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  gentlemen.  A  high  compliment  was 
also  paid  to  the  late  keeper,  Mr.  G.  J ones,  R. A., 
whose  resignation  of  his  office  was  an  event 
which  the  students  must  deplore,  from  his 
watchful  attention  to  all  their  requirements, 
and  his  habitual  affability ;  a  sentiment  which 
the  students  then  present  most  cordially 
responded  to.  The  President,  before  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  medals,  expressed  to  the  students 
the  cordial  approbation  of  himself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Academy  on  the  attention, 
good  conduct,  and  very  satisfactory  progress 
they  had  evinced  during  the  past  session ;  which 
had  determined  the  members  to  give  an  addi¬ 
tional  silver  medal  in  the  respective  classes  of 
Drawings  from  the  Life,  Painting,  Models  from 
Antiques,  and  Drawings  from  the  Antique.  The 
medals  were  thus  distributed  : — To  Mr.  Edmund 
Eagles,  for  the  best  study  in  the  life-school ; 
this  young  artist  has  on  former  occasions 
received  two  prizes;  to  Mr.  George  Wells, 
for  the  best  copy  of  Vandyke’s  Virgin  and 
Child,  from  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Drummond,  for  the  second  best  copy  of 
the  same  subject;  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  life,  and  to  Mr.  F.  Clark,  for 
the  second  best ;  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Wilson,  for  the 
best  model  from  the  life ;  to  Mr.  H.  Cumings, 
for  the  best  architectural  drawing,  the  subject 
being  the  river-front  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
to  Mr.  John  Robinson  for  the  next  best  ;  to  Mr. 
G.  E.  Tuson  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Martineau,  for  the 
two  best  drawings  from  the  antique  ;  and  to 
Mr.  W.  Hale,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Papworth,  for  the 
two  best  models  from  the  antique. 

The  general  assembly  afterwards  proceeded  to 
appoint  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  Sir 
Charles  Lock  Eastlake  was  unanimously  re-elected 
President. 

Council — New  List :  Philip  Hardwick,  David 
Roberts,  Charles  Barry,  and  Alfred  Edward 
Chalon,  Esqrs. 

Old  List:  Richard  Westmacott,  jun.,  Daniel 
Maclise,  William  Frederick  Witherington,  and 
Solomon  Alexander  Hart,  Esqrs. 

Visitors  in  the  Life  Academy — New  List: 
William  Mulready,  Daniel  Maclise,  Charles 
Robert  Leslie,  and  Thomas  Webster,  Esqrs. 

Old  List:  Abraham  Cooper,  John  Rogers 
Herbert,  Patrick  M'Dowell,  William  Frederick 
Witherington,  and  Richard  Westmacott,  jun., 
Esqrs. 

Visitors  in  the  School  of  Painting — New  List: 
Charles  Robert  Leslie,  John  Rogers  Herbert, 


Solomon  Alexander  Hart,  Daniel  Maclise,  and 
William  Frederick  Witherington,  Esqrs. 

Old  List :  William  Mulready,  Esq.,  Sir  Charles 
LockEastlake,  George  Jones,  and  Thomas  Webster, 
Esqrs. 

Auditors — William  Mulready,  Esq.,  Sir  Charles 
Westmacott  (re-elected),  and  Charles  Barry,  Esq. 

The  Society  op  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
— Tho  last  season  has  been  to  this  society  the 
most  successful  they  have  ever  yet  had.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  gallery  exceeded  by 
two  thousand  that  of  the  most  favourable  of 
preceding  seasons — and  the  sales  were  propor- 
tionably  extensive,  leaving  no  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  catalogue  unsold.  A.'  the  late 
meetings  of  the  society  no  elections  took  place. 

The  New  Water  Colour  Society. — At  a 
late  meeting  of  this  society  Mr.  Cormack  was 
declared  elected  an  associate.  The  class  of  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  this  artist  excels,  is  arcliitccture. 
This  is  the  (only  election  which  has  taken  place 
here  since  the  last  announcements.  The  late 
accessions  to  the  society  will  undoubtedly  be 
valuable  in  sustaining  the  freshness  and  simple 
nature  which  prominently  distinguishes  the 
works  of  the  New  Water  Colour  Society. 

The  Society  op  British  Artists. — This  Society 
with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  assist  students,  re¬ 
opened  their  school  this  season,  but  the  atten¬ 
dance  was  so  limited  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  keep  it  open.  We  think  the  Society  cannot 
have  made  their  intention  sufficiently  known, 
otherwise  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have 
been  a  considerable  attendance,  for  the  arrange¬ 
ments  at  Suffolk  Street,  both  for  the  antique  and 
the  life,  were  admirable,  when  the  school  was 
first  opened.  The  last  season,  as  well  with  respect 
to  sales  as  visitors,  was  an  improvement  on  the 
preceding. 

The  National  Institution. — Recent  elections 
have  declared  Mr.  C.  Marshall,  Mr.  Talfourd, 
and  Miss  Gillies,  as  exhibiting  members  of  this 
Society.  There  are,  w’e  believe,  numerous  other 
candidates  for  admission,  and,  from  what  we 
learn  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  season, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  next  exhibition  will  be 
even  superior  to  the  last,  excellent  as  it  was. 

The  Pictures  in  the  New  Houses  op  Par¬ 
liament. — Having  occasion  during  the  past 
month  to  visit  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  rooms 
where  they  are  temporarily  placed,  the  four 
pictures  purchased  in  1847  by  the  royal  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  “  The  Burial 
of  Harold,”  by  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  A.R.A.;  “  Alfred 
exciting  the  Saxons  to  prevent  the  Landing  of 
the  Danes,”  by  G.  F.  Watts  ;  “  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  forgiving  the  Archer  who  wounded  him  ;” 
and  “  The  Battle  of  St.  Vincent,”  by  W.  A.  Knell. 
We  had  not  seen  these  works  since  thej'  were 
before  the  public  :  this  lapse  of  time,  combined 
with  the  different  light  and  position  in  which 
they  now  hang,  gave  them  an  altogether  new 
appearance  in  our  eyes  ;  each  fully  bearing  out 
the  judgment  and,  discrimination  that  caused 
them  to  be  selected.  They  ai-e,  indeed,  pictures 
of  which  the  coimtiy  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  ;  and  we  assert  this  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  the  continental  schools  have  recently 
produced,  and  are  now  producing.  In  vigorous 
composition,  beauty  and  power  of  colouring,  and 
even  [in  drawing,  where  our  native  artists  are 
said  to  be  so  deficient,  these  w-orks  will  bear  the 
most  favourable  comparison  wdth  the  best  of  any 
modern  nation.  It  is  most  desirable  that  some 
plan  should  be  adopted  for  permitting  the  hosts 
of  foreigners  who  are  expected  in  London  during 
the  approaching  season  to  inspect  them,  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  English  artists  can  accomplish 
when'opportunity  puts  them  on  their  mettle. 

Op  Panoramic  and  Dioeamic  Exhibitions, 
it  is  said  that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  are  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  “  the  season  ”  of  the  present  year  ; 
these  will  be,  of  course,  very  varied ;  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  majority  of  them  wll 
be  excellent  as  works  of  Art.  The  stimulus  to 
prepare  so  many  arises  from  the  expectation  of 
an  “  influx  of  foreigners  ;  ”  but  it  is  also  certain, 
that  this  order  of  amusement  has  become 
“^fashionable  ”  in  England — a  good  sign  of  the 
times ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any 
“  show  ”  at  once  so  agreeable  and  so  instructive. 


The  Portland  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  has 
been  converted  into  a  Panorama  of  Indian  Scenes, 
carrying  the  spectator  through  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  parts  of  that  picturesque  country.  It 
commences  with  a  general  view  of  Calcutta,  as 
scon  from  tho  Auchterlony  Monument ;  thus 
enabling  tho  spectator  to  obtain  a  striking  and 
commanding  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  city  and 
its  various  buildings.  From  thence  the  interior  of 
the  country  is  reached,  and  its  various  cities, 
forts,  and  rock-cut  temples  arc  viewed.  Tlie 
sacred  city  of  Benares  commences  the  second 
series  of  vicw.s,  wliich  ends  with  a  representation 
of  the  famous  Taj  Mahal,  as  seen  from  the  Palace 
Hall  of  Audience.  The  extreme  care  and  finish 
bestowed  upon  this  panorama,  and  the  general 
beauty  of  its  effects,  are  much  to  lie  commended. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Dibdin,  and  does  that 
well-known  artist  the  highest  credit.  The  forest 
scenes,  and  the  foliage  throughout,  is  most  ex¬ 
cellently  rendered ;  the  effect  of  moonlight 
rippling  on  the  waters  is  also  novel  and  beautiful. 
The  temple  of  Khundagiri  is  a  picture  of  the  best 
class,  exceedingly  picturesque  in  its  character, 
and  admirable  in  its  colour  and  arrangement. 
The  concluding  scene,  showing  the  exquisite 
tomb  known  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  is  an  admirably 
arranged  view  :  indeed,  we  have  never  seen  a 
more  successful  treatment  of  any  panoramic 
picture.  To  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
lieautiful  land  of  India,  and  its  picturesque  cities 
and  temples,  this  panorama  cannot  fail  to  afford 
much  gratification ;  but  it  has  claims  upon  all 
who  love  Art,  or  w'ould  enjoy  that  pictoiial  in¬ 
struction  which  panoramas  offer. 

Life  in  India. — A  new  scries  of  pictures 
illustrative  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Stooquelaer,  on 
this  attractive  subject,  are  exhibiting  at  Willis’s 
Rooms.  The  pictures  are  displayed  in  a  very 
large  gilt  frame;  a  curtain  falling  between  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  each  to  allow  of  the  placing  another  in  its 
position.  They  are  all  remarkably  well  painted, 
the  animals  particularly  so.  The  series  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  “  Life  in  India,”  and  cannot  fail 
to  prove  generally  interesting  to  those  W’ho  may 
have  connections  there,  or  who  would  wish  to 
know  how  their  fellow  countrymen  fare.  Tho 
interior  of  the  drawing-room  of  the  planter,  and 
the  officer’s  quarters,  are  as  clever  representa¬ 
tions  of  home  life,  as  the  tiger  hunting  and  hog 
hunting  scenes  are  of  out-door  recreations.  The 
rock  temple  at  Elephanta,  the  views  of  Bombay, 
Lahore,  &c.,  are  all  capitally  painted,  and  aided 
by  clear  and  agreeable  elucidation,  combine  to 
produce  a  most  agreeable  evening’s  amusement 
and  instruction. 

A  Diorama  of  the  Holy  Land  will '  shortly 
be  opened,  painted  by  Messrs.  Warren,  Fahey, 
and  the  other  artists  who  were  engaged  upon 
the  Panorama  of  the  Nile,  an  exhibition  that  well 
earned  the  popularity  it  continues  to  enjoy. 

A  Panorama  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  various  scenes  detailed  by  John 
Bunyan,  in  his  immortal  work,  is  at  present 
exhibiting  ^vith  great  success  at  Boston,  United 
States. 

Two  New  Panoramas  are  in  progress  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  Regent  Street.  One  to 
be  termed  “  England  and  her  Seasons,”  to  com¬ 
prise  a  series  of  illustrations  of  country  life  in 
England  during  the  yeai’.  This  is  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  lower  room  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
panorama  is  shown,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Life  and  Achievements  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.” 

Me.  Phillips,  whose  highly  interesting  pano¬ 
rama  of  Killarney  we  noticed  when  exhibited  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  is  now  exhibiting  the  same 
at  the  Apollonicon  Rooms,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
making  it  the  second  part  of  an  entertainment 
descriptive  of  Irish  life  and  manners. 

Mr.  Wyld,  who  has  been  engaged  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  construction  of  an 
enormous  globe,  is  understood  to  be  now  making 
arrangements  to  erect  it  in  the  centre  of  Leicester 
Square,  for  public  exhibition ;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  his  intention  at  its  close  to  present  it  to  the 
nation. 

The  Internal  Decoration  of  the  building 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  has  been  greatly 
changed ;  and  our  objection  to  its  bad  taste 
seems  to  .have  been  very  generally  felt.  The 
Times  speaks  of  “the  strongly  unfavourable 
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impression  -whicli  tlie  experiment  on  a  portion 
of  the  building  produced  on  nearly  all  who  saw  it.” 
The  Commissioners  went  fully  into  the  matter, 
and  the  result  at  which  they  have  ai'rived  has 
considerably  modified  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Owen  Jones.  Ked  is  to  be  expunged  from  the 
roof,  and  white  and  blue  colours,  the  most 
delicate  and  the  best  adapted  for  a  crystal  palace, 
are  to  bo  substituted,  On  the  upright  columns 
and  girders,  red  is  rejected,  blue  and  white  being 
retained,  and  just  sufficient  of  the  yellow  to  re¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  the  whole  to  a  neutral  tint. 
What  the  appearance  of  the  interior  may  be, 
with  the  colours  which  the  Commissioners  have 
selected,  it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  say,  but  at 
least,  their  selection  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
design  of  Sir.  Owen  Jones.  We  much  fear, 
however,  that  oven  in  its  bettered  condition,  it 
will  be  found  a  failure  ;  and  we  regret  this  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  scrutinised  and 
criticised  by  so  many  continental  decorators  of 
all  classes,  creative  and  executive,  w'ho  will  see 
in  this  another  proof  that  the  employment  of 
foreigners,  if  not  wise,  was,  at  least,  necessary. 
The  building  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  ; 
indeed,  its  progress  is  astonishing  w'hen  re¬ 
visited  after  a  week’s  absence.  Tlie  fears  ex¬ 
pressed  in  many  quarters  as  to  its  insecurity 
have  been  wisely  considered  bj'  the  Koyal  Com¬ 
mission,  who  have  spared  no  trouble  or  expense 
to  make  all  secure  and  safe,  by  giving  additional 
strength  to  various  parts  of  the  building,  and 
testing  its  power  of  endurance  in  every  way. 

American  Visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
are  about  to  be  conveyed  to  our  shores  at  a  very 
commodious  and  economical  rate.  Merchant 
vessels,  which  have  accommodation  for  sixtj’’ 
passengers,  are  to  take  them  the  entire  journey 
from  America  and  back,  with  first-class  accommo¬ 
dation  while  on  board,  for  20^.,  allowing  them 
six  w’eeks  to  remain  in  England.  Another  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  private  kind,  has  been  the  engagement 
of  a  first-rate  vessel  by  one  hundred  gentlemen, 
who  have  subscribed  among  themselves  the  sum 
of  25,000  dollars,  (oOOOL),  for  its  expenses,  and 
w’ho  propose  visiting  London,  and  making  the 
vessel  their  home,  in  which  to  receive  visits, 
give  parties,  &c.,  during  their  stay  among  us. 

The  Berlin  Company,  which  had  formed  for 
the  pm’pose  of  transmitting  w’oi'k-people  and 
others  cheaply  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  has  been 
dissolved,  ow’ing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  afi’airs 
on  the  Continent.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
those  rumoiu’S  of  w'ar  w’hich  wall  unquestionably 
affect  injuriously  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Forgeries  op  Medijeval  Antiquities. — We 
shall  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  expose  to  the 
collectors  of  t’nis  class  of  Art  and  antiquities, 
some  veiy  interesting  and  singular  facts  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  above  title.  At  piresent  it 
wmuld  be  somewhat  premature,  but  w-e  are 
fully  justified  in  stating  that  the  practice  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  with 
success — many  jiseudo  unique  specimens  of 
known  importance  and  beauty,  for  which  the 
highest  encomiums  have  been  lavished  on  the 
supposed  artistic  workmen  of  the  middle  ages, 
being  m  tmth  the  handiwork  of  living  artisans. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  when  taste  and 
wealth  flow  into  any  particular  channel,  there 
are  never  wanting  dishonest  traders,  who  seek 
thence  to  reap  an  undue  advantage. 

The  Death  oe  Nelson. — M.  Ernest  Slinge- 
neyer,  a  distinguished  Belgian  artist,  has,  under 
the  recommendation  of  high  authority,  painted 
a  picture  of  this  subject,  on  a  canvas  twenty 
three  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  To 
ensure  the  utmost  fidelity  in  the  various  details, 
M.  Slingeneyer  visited  Portsmouth  for  the 
express  purpose  of  representing  accurately  the 
quarter-deck  of  H.  M.  ship  Victory.  Eeference 
has  also  been  made  to  authentic  sources,  for  the 
likeness  of  the  hero,  and  the  officers  present, 
as  well  for  the  exactitude  of  costume.  The 
picture  was  brought  to  England,  and  exhibited  in 
thebanqueting  room  at  St.  James’s  Palace ;  where, 
unfortunately,  but  few  persons  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  it.  It  will  shortly  be  placed 
where  the  public  can  have  the  opportunity  of 
examining  it  at  leisure;  and  the  great  talent 
of  the  painter  will  be  chily  appreciated.  As 
its  large  size  is  only  adapted  to  some  public 
building,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  suitably 
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placed  in  Greenwich  Hospital.  Of  this,  the 
greatest  event  in  our  naval  annals,  there  is  now 
no  representation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  amount  for  the  purchase  by  subscription, 
and  to  place  it  in  the  Piiinted  Hall,  among  the 
interesting  collection  of  naval  subjects  which 
now  decorate  tliis  national  edifice. 

Artist’s  Knife. — Messrs.  Eowney  &  Co.  have 
lately  introduced  a  knife  for  the  especial  use  of 
artists  ;  it  contains  two  blades  of  a  peculiar  form 
for  cutting  pencils  and  scraping  up  lights,  a  file 
for  pointing  chalks,  a  spatula  for  mixing  colour, 
and  a  small  cork-screw  for  drawing  the  corks  of 
colour-bottles.  It  is  an  ingenious  instrument, 
and  one  we  would  recommend  as  most  service¬ 
able  to  the  draughtsman  and  painter. 

The  Vase  of  Alabaster  preserved  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  believed  to  be  the  identical  one  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  sons  of  Germauicus, 
or,  as  some  think,  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
has  been  unfortunately  destroyed  by  an  accident. 
It  W'as  placed  on  a  pedestal  near  a  large  window, 
and  during  the  night  a  gale  of  wind  burst  open  the 
window,  and  dashed  the  vase  to  the  ground, 
shiveiiug  it  to  pieces  so  minute,  that  its  restora¬ 
tion  is  saidtobe  hopeless.  Remembering  the  Port¬ 
land  vase  in  its  damaged  state,  and  its  admirable 
restoration,  we  must  confess  to  a  belief  that 
this  vase  may  again  be  remodelled. 

A  New  Method  op  Engraving  plates  for 
printing  ferns,  sea-weeds,  &c.,  was  communicated 
by  Dr.  Branson  recently  to  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Sheffield.  The  mode 
of  operation  is,  to  place  a  frond  of  fern,  alg®,  or 
similar  fiat  vegetable  form,  on  a.  thick  piece  of 
glass,  or  polished  marble ;  then  softening  a 
piece  of  gutta  percha  of  proper  size,  placing  it  on 
the  leaf  and  pressing  it  carefully  down,  it  will 
receive  a  sharp  and  accurate  impression  from 
the  plant.  The  gntta  percha  retained  level,  and 
allowed  to  harden  by  cooling,  is  then  handed  to 
a  brass-caster,  who  reproduces  it  in  metal,  from 
his  moulding-box.  This,  it  will  be  obvious,  is 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the 
process,  but  Dr.  Branson  has  had  many  brass- 
plates  thus  produced  from  sand-casting,  which 
only  required  a  little  surface  dressing  to  yield, 
at  once,  under  the  copper-plate  printing  pres.s, 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  faithful  impi-essions  of 
the  original  leaves  :  indeed,  many  of  the  exhibi¬ 
ted  specimens  of  ferns,  printed  in  green  colour, 
and  slightly  embossed  as  they  must  needs  be 
by  the  printing,  were  such  perfect  fac-similes  of 
the  natural  xiattern,  that  they  might  easily  be 
taken  for  it. 

Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  an  author  of  conside¬ 
rable  repute,  whoso  successful  introduction  of 
the  Art-Novel  into  our  language,  we  recorded  on 
its  first  apjoearance,  as  a  species  of  literature 
well-known  in  Germany,  but  a  stranger  to  our 
own  land,  has  been  recently  appointed,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  the  office  of 
official  Assignee  to  the  Court  of  Bankruxitcy, 
Manchester.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
ability  of  our  literary  men  has  of  late  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  their  ajipointment  to  official  positions. 
Upon  the  Continent  this  constantly  ocem’s ; 
among  ourselves,  seldom  or  never.  We  hope 
this  reproach  may  speedily  pass  away  from 
among  us. 

Novel  Application  of  Pottery. — We  have 
inspected  some  novelties  in  architectural  decora¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  ornamental  bricks  for  pilasters, 
or  arches,  and  the  casings  of  buildings,  for  cornices 
of  rooms,  or  wash-boardings,  centre-pieces  for 
ceilings,  and  many  other  decorative  purp>oses  to 
which  wood  carving  or  stucco  has  been  hitherto 
applied.  The  material  is  Staffordshire  clay,  and 
other  ingredients,  so  as  to  take  less  fire,  and  still 
is  harder  and  more  imjiervious  to  weather  than 
any  clay  yet  used  ;  and  when',  baked  it  assumes 
a  vitreous  character,  [and  loses  its  absorbent 
properties.  The  bricks  and  other  ornaments  are 
entirely  fire-proof ;  the  cornices,  &c.,  may  be 
jiainted  in  any  colour  in  imitation  of  wood-carving, 
or  fastened  to  walls  by  screws,  or  by  liquid  plaster 
or  cement.  It  is  jiarticularly  adapted  for  shop¬ 
fronts,  as  the  pilasters  of  the  fronts  may  bo 
joined  together,  and  so  save  the  nine  inches, 
which  acts  of  parliament  enforce,  and  which  would 
be  gained  in  windows.  We  see  m  this  novel 
and  excellent  fabric  a  style  of  decoration  which 
may  piroduce  great  changes  in  the,  hitherto. 


monotonous  character  of  the  exterior  of  our 
buildings,  which  may  be,  by  this  means,  richly 
decorated  with  an  ornament  that  will  not  be 
effected  by  weather.  The  sharpness  and  beauty 
with  which  any  amount  of  enrichment,  however 
bold  or  delicate,  may  be  impressed  upon  the  fine 
clay,  is  very  conducive  to  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  For  interior  cornices,  thin  tile-like 
layers  are  used,  of  the  ap)pearance  of  ordinary 
wood,  and  nearly  as  light.  The  jiatentee  is 
Mr.  J.  H.  Baddeley,  and  the  manufacturers 
Messrs.  Bowers,  Challinor  and  Wolliscroft,  of  the 
Tunstall  Staffordshire  potteries. 

The  Art-Union  of  Glasgow  have  awarded 
50^.  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  A.R.A.,  for  his  picture 
of  “James  the  Second  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,”  which 
was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
A  similar  sum  was  given  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
picture  of  “  The  Fallen  Minister  ”  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  Liverpool. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — A  negotiation  is  pend¬ 
ing  between  the  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  city 
authorities  concerning  improvements  connected 
with  our  metropolitan  cathedral.  The  clergy,  it  is 
understood,  iigree  to  abolish  the  charge  at  the  door 
for  admission,  and  will  throw  open  the  space  in 
front  of  the  western  doors,  provided  the  citizens, 
on  their  parts,  will  improve  the  approaches  to 
the  building.  Certainly,  the  offer  seems  fair 
and  just,  and  we  hoxie  both  parties  will  agree  in 
a  friendly  spirit  to  these  resolutions,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  imxu'ove  the  aspect  of  Wren’s  noble 
work,  and  do  away  with  the  discredit  of  fees  at 
its  doors. 

Persons  who  have  Houses  and  Rooms  to 
let  in  all  piarts  of  Loudon  are  persuading  them¬ 
selves  that  a  golden  harvest  is  to  be  gathered  in 
1851.  We  presume  to  advise  caution ;  although 
no  doubt  there  will  be  a  prodigious  influx  of 
strangers  into  the  metropolis,  their  stay  will 
not  be  long  ;  the  vast  majority  of  foi’eigners  will 
visit  us  for  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  most  of 
them  will  be  content  with  comparatively  humble 
accommodation  ;  they  are  not  used  to  expensive 
lodgments,  and  ai-e  seldom  guilty  of  iiersonal 
extravagance.  We  believe  that  although  “  fur¬ 
nished  lodgings  ”  will  be  let  readily ;  “  furnished 
houses  ”  will  not  be  much  sought  for.  Our 
foreign  readers  will  require  some  information 
from  us  upon  this,  to  them,  very  important 
topic.  We  shall  endeavour  to  supply  it  in  time. 

The  Peel  Memorial  at  Leeds  is  to  be  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  statesman  on  a  marble 
pedestal,  and  the  artist  named  for  its  execution 
is  Mr.  Behnes. 

The  Grafhic  Society. — The  Session  com¬ 
menced  as  usual  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
December.  The  exhibition  we  understood  to 
be  comparatively  weak,  but  w'e  have  little  doubt 
that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  earliness  of 
the  season,  and  that  it  will  be  imp)roved  in  its 
progress. 

The  Hampstead  Conversazione  held  last 
mouth  exhibited  less  attraction  than  usual.  The 
best  contribution  we  understood  to  be  a  portfolio 
contributed  by  Mr.  Ackerman. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  —  The  workmen 
engaged  in  restoring  this  church,  the  first  speci¬ 
men  of  Wren’s  genius,  have  discovered  that  the 
columns  with  their  Corinthian  capitals,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  whitewashed  by  previous 
“  renovators,”  are  all  of  the  most  beautifully 
carved  stone.  These,  with  the  exquisite  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  cupola,  are  now  rapidly  emerging 
from  their  incrustations ;  and  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  large  number  of  visitors  during 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  Birth-place  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
was  Bristol,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  a 
corresjiondent,  wdio  speaks  from  a  communica¬ 
tion  made  to  him  by  that  distinguished  artist 
during  his  lifetime.  The  city  of  Bath  subse¬ 
quently  nourished  his  genius.  His  father  was 
an  inn-keeper :  and  in  the  market  town  of 
Devizes  there  stands  a  large  posting  and  com¬ 
mercial  house,  formerly  kept  by  him.  It  is 
known  as  the  Bear  Inn,  and  here  the  early 
boyhood  of  the  future  President  of  the  RoyM 
Academy  was  passed:  and  here  he  was  often 
presented  to  the  frequenters  of  the  house,  or 
the  passing  traveller  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  pi’ecocious  skill  in  Art. 
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REVIEWS. 

Time  of  Peace,  ane  Time  of  'VVau.  Engravecl 
by  T.  L.  Atkinson,  from  the  Pictures  by  Sm 
E.  Landseer,  R.A.  Published  by  H.  Graves 
&  Co.,  London. 

While  examining  the.se  two  fine  engravings  our 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  long  list  of  sub- 
.jects  which  the  genius  of  Landseer  has,  for  years 
past,  consigned  to  the  h.ands  of  the  engraver ; 
and  among  the  vast  number  the  memory  called 
up,  few  could  we  find  worthy  of  comparison 
with  these  grand  and  poetical  compositions,  in  all 
the  qualities  which  address  themselves  to  the  taste 
as  well  as  to  the  mind.  They  are  homilies,  as  in¬ 
structive  as  the  sermons  of  divines, — lectures,  as 
eloquent  as  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  orators, — 
poems,  as  descriptive  as  man  could  write  ;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  imagination  which 
can  compass  such  themes  as  these  should  condescend 
to  matters  so  far  below  them  ;  for  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  posterity  will  estimate  the  genius  of 
this  great  painter  rather  by  his  pictures  of  “  Peace  ” 
and  “  War,”  than  by  the  multitude  of  hounds  and 
terriers,  and  spaniels,  however  skilfully  represented, 
which  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  forward. 
Either  of  the  two  pictures  taken  by  itself  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  ;  but  either  would  seem  to  lose  half  its 
value  without  the  companionship  of  the  other  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  contrasting  their  relative  characteristics 
that  the  sentiment  of  each,  in  all  its  beautiful 
meaning,  is  fairly  developed.  The  simple,  quiet, 
landscape  scene  entitled  “  Peace,”  would  be  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  a  landscape,  and  suggest  no  other 
idea  than  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty,  in  which 
children,  and  lambs,  and  goats,  are  seeking  pastime 
and  repose,  without  producing  one  thought  of  the 
battle-field  and  its  attendant  horrors,  of  the 
“Rider  and  horse  in  one  red  burial  blent,” — 

if  the  other  were  not  at  hand  to  show  the  artist’s 
real  intention.  And  the  misery  which  “War” 
brings  in  its  train  is  felt  more  forcibly  by  com¬ 
parison  with  what  is  hei’e  seen  of  the  blessings  of 
“  Peace;  ”  so  that  when  looking  at  these  two  pic¬ 
tures,  one  intratly  feels  the  force  of  the  poet’s  lines — 

“  War  is  a  game  which,  were  the  people  wise, 

;  Kings  would  not  play  at.” 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  composi¬ 

tion  of  these  works,  they  must  be  familiar  to  so 
many.  “Peace”  is  enthroned  upon  a  height 
which  overlooks  a  tranquil  sea ;  the  view  has 
evidently  been  sketched  on  the  Kentish  coast ;  the 
figures  introduced  we  have  already  alluded  to,  but 
what  an  eloquent  thought  is  that  which  makes  the 
lamb  to  scan  the  inside  of  a  rusty  old  mortar, 
j  while  its  companions  are  nibbling  the  short  grass 

j  growing  thickly  and  luxuriantly  around  it ;  every 

passage  of  the  picture  is  replete  with  expressive 
subject.  In  the  “War”  are  seen  two  dead 
;  troopers  lying  on  the  ground  entangled  with  their 

horses  ;  one  of  the  latter,  apparently  unwounded, 
rears  his  head  to  its  utmost  height  in  the  attempt 
!  to  disengage  himself ;  this  part  of  the  animal  is 

1 :  brought  out  in  strong  relief  against  dense  volumes 

1  of  smoke.  The  whole  scene  lies  outside  a  rural 

cottage  which  has  been  set  on  fire  in  the  action, 

1  and  is  already  partially  destroyed  by  the  flames ; 

it  is  altogether  a  most  powerful  and  heart-thrilling 
composition.  We  may  tender  to  Mr.  Atkinson 
ample  praise  for  his  admirable  engravings;  it 
would  surely  be  difiicult  to  carry  this  Art  farther  ; 

1  the  spirit  and  boldness  of  the  one,  and  the  delicate 

!  finish  and  repose  of  the  other,  are  manifested  to  a 

;  degree  we  have  seldom  seen  surpassed.  A  school 

that  can  produce  such  works  as  these  is  entitled  to 
j  put  forth  high  claims  to  be  called  great. 

j  Gleanings,  Pictorial  and  Antiquarian,  on 
'  THE  Overland  Route.  Published  by  Hall, 

Virtue  &  Co.,  London. 

This  volume,  by  the  author  of  “  Forty  Days  in  the 
Desert,” — Mr.  W.  N.  Bartlett, — is  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  series  of  which  he  has  already  given 
us  many.  We  think  the  title  scarcely  a  fortunate  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  author  does  not  treat  of  the  route 
further  than  Malta  and  its  vicinity  ;  in  the  preface 
we  are  told  that  the  work  must  not  be  taken  for  “  a 
formal  and  complete  hand-book  to  India,  but  rather 
an  attempt  to  give  correct  and  graphic  pictures  of 
a  few  prominent  objects,  either  on,  or  bordering 
upon  it.”  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  in  fact,  occupy 
the  largest  portion  of  the  volume,  and  the  history 
and  topography  of  both  these  places  is  very  fully 
detailed,  and  made  still  clearer  by  some  very 
admirable  engravings  on  steel,  from  the  author’s 
drawings,  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
hackneyed  and  monotonous  resemblances  of  the 
famous  route,  which  have  been  multiplied  ad 
nauseam.  The  points  of  view  chosen  for  all  these 

drawings  are  exceedingly  happy,  and  give  us  a 
better  idea  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  views  from 
it,  and  the  impregnable  character  it  possesses,  than 
anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
views  of  the  Signal  Station,  and  that  of  Europa 
Point,  looking  across  towards  Cintra,  may  be  cited 
in  proof  of  this  ;  the  effect  is  admirable,  and  posi¬ 
tively  makes  the  head  dizzy. 

The  early  history  of  the  famous  religious  military 
knights  of  Rhodes  and  Malta  is  given  with  much 
clearness,  and  cannot  fail  to  intei'cst  any  reader, 
aided  as  it  is  by  so  many  plates  and  cuts,  connected 
with  its  most  spirit-stirring  narratives.  The  view 
of  the  street  in  Rhodes,  filled  with  the  antique 
houses  of  the  knights,  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  so  is  the  author’s  description  of  it.  ‘  So  com¬ 
plete  is  everything,”  he  says,  “that  one  might 
almost  expect  the  stalwart  champions  of  the  extinct 
order  to  step  forth  in  mail  of  proof  from  their  Gothic 
portals  into  the  street,  which  once  echoed  with 
their  iron  tread ;  but  though  the  buildings  are  as 
fresh  as  from  yesterday’s  chisel,  the  streets  are 
silent  as  the  neighbouring  cemeteries.  All  the 
vitality  of  Rhodes  was  suddenly  extinguished  by 
the  departure  of  the  knights  Its  lofty  towers, 
around  which  the  storm  of  battle  has  so  often 
gathered,  are  silent  and  tenantless  ;  few  and 
ignoble  are  the  passengers  who  awaken  by  their 
footsteps  the  echoes  of  its  portals,  and  you  may 
make  the  circuit  of  the  walls  without  encountering 
a  living  creature  but  a  lizard.” 

There  are  many  minor  points  in  these  volumes 
of  considerable  interest,  many  rambles  to  remark¬ 
able  places ;  such  as  the  bay  in  which  the  apostle 
Paul  landed  at  Malta,  the  Moorish  towns  of 
Granada  and  Alhama,  the  curious  Phoenician 
temples  of  Hagiar  Chem  and  El  Mneidra,  &c. 
The  latter  is  particularly  curious,  as  showing  the 
intimate  connection  between  such  structures  and 
the  “  Druidic  ”  remains  of  our  own  and  the  sister 
island.  They  bring  forcibly  to  remembrance  the 
extraordinary  remains  at  Newgrange,in  Ireland,  or 
those  discovered  moi'e  recently  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  apsidal  chambers  and  general  irregu¬ 
larity  of  plan  seen  in  Mr.'Bartlett’s  cut  meet  with 
analogous  resemblances  in  those  curious  structures, 
which  were  repeatedly  altered  and  enlarged  as 
new  sepulchres  were  added,  and  the  combination 
of  the  temple  and  tomb  made  more  complete. 

The  volume  altogether  is  an  agreeable  Christmas 
book,  adding  to  our  stores  of  information,  and 
pleasantly  illustrating,  by  pen  and  pencil,  far-otf 
localities  that  all  take  interest  in  knowing . 

Darstellungen  aus  den  Evangelien.  Von 

Eriedericii  Overbeck.  Published  by  A. 

W.  Schulgen,  Diisseldorf. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  engravings, 
after  drawings  by  Overbeck,  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  this  journal.  A  subject  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Luke  is  entitled,  “  John  is  his  Name.” 
The  moment  chosen,  is  that  when  Zacharias  asks 
for  writing  materials : — “  And  he  asked  for  a 
writing-table,  and  w'rote,  saying.  His  name  is 
John;  and  they  marvelled  all.”  Zacharias  is, 
therefore,  seated  -writing,  and  Elizabeth  holds  the 
child  before  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  figures 
represent  the  “  neighbours  and  cousins,”  who 
rejoiced  with  Elizabeth.  Like  the  pictures  of  the 
old  masters,  there  are  in  the  plate  two  passages 
from  the  life  of  Elizabeth;  the  secondary  plate 
describes  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of 
John.  In  “  Peed  my  Sheep,”  Peter  kneels  before 
the  Saviour,  who  confides  to  him  the  staif, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  sheep.  The 
scene  is  an  open  landscape  of  uniform  tone,  and 
near  these  two  figures,  and  approaching  them,  is 
“the  disciple  that  Jesus  loved.”  In  the  plate 
“Peter  denying  Christ,”  there  are  two  distinct 
passages;  in  the  upper  part,  we  see  the  Saviour 
accused  before  the  high  priest,  and  in  the  lower, 
the  handmaid  accusing  Peter  of  having  been  with 
Jesus.  In  the  latter  composition  the  figures  are 
assembled  round  a  fire,  which  affords  an  effective 
diversity  of  light  and  shade.  The  servant  points  to 
Peter,  who  turns  round  in  the  act  of  denial,  and 
upon  a  pillar  on  the  left  is  seen  the  cock.  The 
feeling  of  this  picture  representing  the  servants 
and  attendants  in  the  porch  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  other  composition,  in  which 
the  Saviour  appears  before  the  high  priest  having 
his  hands  bound  behind  him.  We  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  strikingly  original  in  the  treatment, 
but  we  feel  also  that  the  composition  is  perfect, 
and  the  style  eloquent  and  exalted.  The  figures 
are  admirable  in  action  and  expression,  and  every 
one  assists  the  interpretation.  Another  plate 
represents  “The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  in  which 
also  the  narrative  is  continued  in  two  compositions. 
Nothing  in  modern  Art  can  be  said  so  successfully 
to  revive  the  style  of  the  earlier  Italian  school,  as 
these  works  of  Overbeck. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  Painted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  ;  En¬ 
graved  by  Samuel  Cousens,  A. R.A.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Colnagiii  &  Co.,  London. 

If  there  be  any  portraits,  excepting  this,  for  which 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  actually  sate,  (a  matter 
concerning  which  we  may  have  grave  doubts,) 
certainly  the  artists  in  all  cases  failed  ;  for  thei'c  is 
no  one  of  the  many  pictures,  purporting  to  be  like¬ 
nesses,  which  paint  him  other  than  as  a  coar.se 
man,  with  coarse  features,  ungainly  form,  undigni¬ 
fied  in  character,  and  unpleasing,  to  say  the  least, 
in  expression.  All  who  recollect  the  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  statesman  of  the  age,  know  how  very 
opposite  is  this  description  to  the  reality.  It  was, 
indeed,  impossible,  that  with  so  refined  a  mind,  so 
benevolent  a  disposition,  and  so  gentle  and  gracious 
amanner, — with  the  “  elements  ”  so  well“  mixed,” 

— Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  been  other  than 
the  manly  and  gentlemanly  person  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  has  represented  him  to  have  been.  Law¬ 
rence,  of  all  other  artists  of  the  age,  was  the  one  to 
have  painted  Peel ;  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of 
“making  the  best”  of  his  subject  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  an  iota  of  truth  ;  he  was  not  a  flatterer, 
although  he  had  the  happy  art  of  always  pleasing 
a  sitter  and  a  sitter’s  friends.  Moreover,  when 
this  picture  of  Sir  Robert  was  produced,  both  the 
painter  and  the  state.sman  were  in  the  vigour  of 
years  and  the  zenith  of  fame.  The  sittings  took 
place  in  the  year  1829.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  labour 
of  love  to  the  artist.  Sir  Robert  had  been  one  of 
his  kindest  friends  and  most  liberal  patrons ;  he 
had  furnished  many  contributions  to  the  Drayton 
Gallery,  and  the  picture  he  was  to  produce  he  well 
knew  was  to  be  “  for  all  time.”  We  have  in  this 
print,  consequently,  such  a  work  as  should  form 
part  of  the  great  and  good  statesman’s  history,  and 
part,  also,  of  the  history  of  his  times ;  it  exhibits 
him  at  that  period  of  life  when  a  man  who  must 
for  ever  be  in  a  degree  public  propei'ty,  may  be 
most  advantageously  remembered — as  far  as  out¬ 
ward  lineaments  go — by  the  public.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  a  fine  picture  has  been 
worthily  engraved;  the  name  of  Mr.  Cousens  will 
sufficiently  guarantee  that.  As  a  work  of  Art  it 
may  be  assuredly  classed  amongthemostmeritorious 
works  of  either  Art, — Painting  or  Engraving  ;  as 
a  likeness  it  is  at  once  striking  and  agreeable, — and 
as  a  becoming  memorial  of  a  man  whose  political 
adversaries  mourned  his  death  as  a  general  calamity, 
and  to  whose  friends  his  loss  was  irreparable,  this 
portrait  is  of  deep  interest  and  of  lasting  value. 

Vollstandige  SammlungallerBaudbnkmale 
• — Monumente  und  Anderer  Merkwur- 
digkeitenNurnberg’s.  Von  J.G. Wolff 

Mit  Beschreibung  von  Dr.  Friederich 
Mayer;  Nurnberg,  Verlag  von  Johann 
Leonhard  Schrag. 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  surprise  that 
continental  artists  avail  themselves  so  little  of  the 
valuable  and  picturesque  material  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  graduate  in 

Art  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  sublimities  which 
a  mountainous  country  presents  to  the  eye,  but  the 
eye  must  be  educated  to  distinguish  the  picturesque 
amid  everyday  material,  and  the  hand  must_  be 
practised  fittingly  to  record  it.  The  class  of  subject 
which  is  so  admirably  suited  to  our_  water-colour 
school  is  but  little  esteemed  by  our  neighbours,  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  are  surprised  that  so  much 
has  been  made  of  certain  districts  and  localities. 
Nuremberg  is  a  city  that  has  never  yet  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  pictures,  and  there  is  no  other  city  in 
Germany  so  full  of  moving  interest.  Every  glimpse 
which  we  have  of  the  river  Pegnitz  is  replete  with 
striking  composition  ;  and  nothing  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  material  in  the  churches  of  St.  Sebald 
and  St.  Laurence — in  the  decorated  courts  and 
interiors  of  the  ancient  houses,  in  the  streets  with 
their  fullness  of  quaint  gables  and  overhanging 
oriental  windows,  in  the  citadel,  and  on  the  walls 
with  their  decayed  towers.  We  have  before  us  a 
Nuremberg  handbook,  or  guide  to  the  momiments 
and  antiquities  of  the  place,  containing,  in  two 
volumes,  one  hundred  steel  plate  engravings.  It 
were  fully  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  Nuremberg  were 
there  no  other  object  than  to  see  the  Beautiful 
Fountain  and  the  churches  of  St.  Laurence  and 

St.  Sebald ;  but  besides  these  there  are  endless 
associations  recalling  to  us  memories  ofDiirer,  Veit 
Stoss,  Adam  Kraff't,  Hans  Von  Kulmbach,  and 
manv  other  men,  the  power  of  whose  genius  is 
only' to  be  learnt  here.  Nuremberg  is  in  every¬ 
thing  unlike  all  the  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  its 
school  of  Art  was  peculiar,  and  its  remnants  are 
unique  ;  its  history  is  extraordinary,  and  the  traces 
of  its  former  splendours  have  no  parallel  in  any 
place  of  similar  degree. 
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Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.  Painted  by 
Paul  de  la  Roche  ;  Ensr.aved  by  Jules 
Fkan(;ois.  Published  by  Colnagiii  &  Co., 
London. 

When  in  Paris  in  the  year  1847,  and  visiting  the 
distinguished  painter,  Paul  de  la  Roche,  he  showed 
to  us  a  slight  pencil  sketch,  in  a  small  note-book, 
his  first  thought  for  this  remarkable  picture,  which 
a  year  afterwards  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
finished  in  his  atelier.  The  engraving,  therefore, 
is  especially  interesting  to  us.  It  e.vhibits  the 
Emperor,  while  closely  shut  up  at  Fontainebleau, 
pondering  over  the  imperative  necessity  of  relin¬ 
quishing  the  crown  of  France,  having  “  reached 
the  topmost  height  of  all  his  glory,”  and  about  to 
fall— 

“  Like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again 

for  the  attempt,  in  1815,  to  regain  the  empire  was 
but  an  exhalation.  The  painter  imagined  the 
Emperor  hut  recently  arrived  on  horseback ;  having 
entered  his  palace  without  changing  his  dress  or 
removing  his  road-soiled  riding-boots,  ho  closely 
shut  himself  into  a  small  chamber,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  pondering  until  long  after  the  next  break 
of  d.ay.  The  fact  that  he  did  so  is  upon  record. 
The  accomplished  artist  has  formed  a  fine  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  ;  the  high  soul  is 
obvious,  though  in  the  very  depths  of  trouble; 
there  is  despondency  closely  approximating  to 
despair,  but  self-reliance  has  not  altogether  aban¬ 
doned  the  great  man  who  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  glory.  The  picture  is  deeply  interesting  ;  it 
excites  sympathy,  but  it  is  sympathy  without 
the  degradation  of  pity.  Thus,  the  print  will 
not  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  admire  the  lofty 
genius  of  Napoleon  the  Great  ;  as  a  mere  portrait 
of  the  man  it  is  not  without  rare  value,  but  it  tells  a 
touching  story,  and  reads  a  sad  yet  full  page  in  his 
wonderful  history. 


The  Three  Sporting  Logs.  Engraved  by  T. 
Landseer,  from  the  Pictures  by  Sir  E.  Land¬ 
seer,  Pu.A.  Published  by  G.axibart  &  Co., 
London. 

We  class  these  three  prints  together,  though  they 
are  separate  public.ations,  inasmuch  as  they  arc 
intended  to  bear  each  other  company,  and  moreover 
are  the  woi'ks  of  the  same  hands.  The  first  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  spaniel,  at  whose  feet  lies  a  dead 
pheasant,  in  cover  ;  the  dog  is  apparently  fatigued, 
his  tongue  protrudes  as  if  he  were  panting  for 
breath,  while  he  looks  up  in  anxious  expectation 
for  his  master,  that  he  may  resign  to  him  the  spoil ; 
the  w'ork  is  most  true  to  nature.  The  second  print, 
intended,  we  presume,  for  a  centre-piece,  shows 
somewhat  less  power  in  the  engraving,  but  is 
not  therefore  a  less  faithful  representation  of 
nature.  It  exhibits  a  pointer  in  a  turnip-field  ;  the 
clog  has  just  caught  scent,  and  is  standing  at  the 
game.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  most  vigorously 
drawn,  and  is  full  of  animation  ;  and  its  body  is 
most  skilfully  foreshortened  in  the  act  of  turning 
round.  The  last  subject  is  composed  of  a  retriever 
holding  a  woodcock  in  its  mouth  ;  all  we  need  say 
concerning  it  is,  that  it  merits  all  the  encomiums 
we  have  bestowed  upon  the  others.  The  whole 
three  are  fine  works  of  their  class,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  duly  estimated,  not  only  by  sportsmen, 
who  are  presumed  to  take  especial  interest  in  such 
representations,  but  scarcely  less  so  by  all  admirers 
of  good  engraving ;  for  Mr.  T.  Landseer  has 
laboured,  and  with  much  success,  to  follow  closely 
the  models  of  his  brother.  The  original  pictures 
ai-e,  we  understand,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wells, 
of  Redleaf. 


The  Council  op  the  League.  Engraved  by 
S.  Berlin,  from  the  picture  by  J.  R.  Her¬ 
bert,  R.A.  Published  by  T.  Agnevv,  Man¬ 
chester. 

If  Mr.  Agnew  h,as  published  this  print  at  his  own 
risk,  we  fear  it  will  prove  an  unprofitable  specula¬ 
tion,  unless  it  has  been  largely  subscribed  for  by 
the  gentlemen  whose  portraits  are  introduced,  and 
the  friends  of  the  cause  which  they  undertook  ;  for 
we  believe  the  publisher  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  venture  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  Arts,  (as  he  has  frequently  proved 
himself  to  be  by  the  many  engravings  of  a  good 
class  issued  from  his  establishment,)  upon  a  work 
so  utterly  unworthy  of  being  perpetuated  as  Mr 
Herbert’s  picture.  We  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
of  grouping  together  a  number  of  figures  without 
any  stirring  motive  of  action  to  give  them  interest; 
but  here,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  they  are  all  “  at 
sixes  and  sevens,”  sitting  dos  d  dos  and  vis  d  vis 
wherever  each  could  find  a  chair,  and  presenting  a 
scene  as  far  removed  from  that  unanimity  and 
order,  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  prevailed  in  their 
councils,  as  we  can  conceive  anything  to  be.  The 


portrait  of  the  principal  actor,  Mr.  Cobden,  is  a 
caricature  of  the  honourable  member,  and  the 
attitude  in  which  he  is  placed  most  ungraceful. 
The  picture  altogether,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  the 
veriest  common-place  affair  that  can  be  conceived  ; 
it  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  good  and  sound  work 
as  Mr.  Beilin,  the  engraver,  has  thrown  into  it, 
should  be  expended  on  so  worthless  a  subject. 

We  repeat,  that  Mr.  Agnew  has  proved  him¬ 
self,  on  many  occasions,  to  be  a  man  of  taste  as 
well  as  enterprise.  As  a  liberal  publisher  he  has 
done  much  to  raise  and  improve  the  character  of 
his  native  town.  For  the  ”  mess  ”  here  engraved 
he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  ;  the  artist  ought 
never  to  have  undertaken  a  task  for  which  he  is 
totally  unfit. 


The  Halt.  Engraved  by  H.  T.  Rvall,  from 
the  Picture  by  W.  P.  F'ritii,  A.R.A.,  and 
R.  Ansdell.  Published  by  GAMBARTj&  Co. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  coming  season  among  the 
print-publishers  are  beginning  to  appear.  Messrs. 
Gambart  have  already  submitted  to  us  several  en¬ 
gravings  which  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
public ;  the  most  important  of  those  in  size  and 
character  is  that  entitled  “The  Halt.”  Several 
months  back,  when  the  picture  from  which  it  has 
been  taken  was  exhibited,  we  noticed  it  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  ;  nor  is  the  engraving  less 
deserving  of  eulogy.  The  scene  shows  a  small 
portion  of  a  road-side  inn,  at  which  a  sportsman 
has  just  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  given  the 
animal  in  charge  to  the  ostler,  who  is  holding  a 
pail  of  water  to  its  mouth,  while  he  is  himself 
pleasantly  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  pretty 
village  girl.  Some  sporting-dogs  are  lying  about 
the  ground,  and  a  man  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
apparently  a  keeper,  is  walking  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  This  subject  is  capitally  engraved  in  the 
mixed  style  of  line  and  mezzo-tinto  ;  the  texture  of 
the  various  objects  is  rendered  with  great  fidelity, 
and  there  is  a  breadth  of  effect  in  the  work  which 
gives  it  a  highly  laminous  character.  The  heads 
of  the  ostler,  the  girl,  and  the  horse,  are  really  fine, 
but  if  the  lights  were  rather  more  subdued  on  the 
forelegs  of  the  latter,  it  would  have  been  an 
improvement ;  at  present  they  have  the  appearance 
of  white  streaks. 


Fruit.  Lithographed  after  Pictures  by  G.  L.vnce. 

Published  by  Gameart  &  Co. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  majority  of 
our  readers  that  Mr.  Lance  has  reached  a  position 
as  a  painter  of  fruit-pieces  in  which  he  has  no  rival 
among  modern  artists,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  a 
superior  in  the  best  of  the  old  Dutch  painters,  who 
carried  their  Art  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  extend 
it.  Three  very  clever  lithographs,  from  the  pictures 
of  our  English  fruit-painter,  have  just  been  exe¬ 
cuted  :  a  large  one  by  M.  L.  Graf,  consisting  of  a 
noble  pine,  grapes,  a  peach,  an  apple,  egg-plums, 
&c.;  the  other  two,  somewhat  smaller,  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Giles ;  one  grouping  together  black  and  white 
grapes,  apples,  a  pear,  red  currants,  a  bird’s  nest 
and  eggs,  &c.,  and  the  second,  a  basket  which  holds 
grapes  and  peaches,  red  and  white  currants,  a  cap¬ 
sicum,  &c.  These  prints  are  very  accurately 
coloui'cd  after  the  originals,  and  are  not  only  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  the  perfection  to  which  lithography 
itself  has  been  brought,  but  show  how  well  adapted 
it  is  for  imitating  paintings  ;  indeed,  if  varnished 
and  framed,  these  subjects  would  have  all  the 
strength  and  richness  of  oil-pictures. 


Tears:  a  Series  of  Designs  by  Jessie  Macleod, 
wdth  Descriptive  Poems  by  Mary  Elizabeth. 
Published  by  Ackermann  &  Co.,  London. 

The  title  of  this  illustrated  work  is  not  an  at¬ 
tractive  one  ;  it  suggests  trouble  and  sorrow,  rather 
than  the  pleasure  which  all  Art  should  communi¬ 
cate  ;  and  yet  the  book  is  certain  to  bo  welcomed, 
for  it  contains  much  interesting  matter.  We  are 
always  right  glad  to  see  a  lady  devoting  her  time 
and  abilities  to  add  to  our  stock  of  Art-publications, 
and  we  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to 
extend  to  her  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  in  aid 
of  her  projects,  even  rvhere  „hey  do  not  exhibit  the 
talent  which  we  recognise  in  Miss  Macleod’s  de¬ 
signs  in  illustration  of  “Tears.”  She,  like  many 
others  who  have  employed  their  pencils  in  a  similar 
manner,  has  followed  the  modern  German  school 
in  the  style  of  her  work. 

There  are  fifteen  subjects  here  lithographed  by 
Mr.  Maguire,  from  Miss  Macleod’s  sketches,  illus¬ 
trating  “Tears  ”  of  childhood,  happiness,  memory, 
grief,  despair,  &c. ; — ^joys  and  sorrows  in  mingled 
companionship  :  they  show  considerable  powers  of 
conception,  much  feeling,  and  no  little  skill  in 
drawing ;  though  we  observe  a  few  inaccuracies 


and  some  formality  which,  had  she  adopted  a  more 
free  standard  of  models,  would  doubtless  have  been 
avoided.  Still  the  book  is  highly  creditable  to  her 
talents  as  an  artist,  and  to  her  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  subject.  Her  coadjutor  (“Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  ”)  in  its  production  deserves  her  share  of 
praise  for  the  graceful  fragments  of  poetry  that 
accompany  the  prints. 


The  Fine  Arts  Almanac  for  1851.  Published 
by  Rowney  &  Co.,  London. 

This  is  the  second  appearance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Almanac,  a  work  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  connected  with  Art ;  we  have  ourselves 
derived  much  help,  during  the  past  year,  from  the 
former  publication,  as  a  work  of  reference.  And, 
inasmuch  as  various  improvements  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  and  to  the  new  issue,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  proving  yet  more  useful ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  “  Hand-book  of  Art.” 


I  The  Musical  Bi.tou  for  1851.  Published  by 
D’Alm.vine,  Soho  Square. 

The  house  of  D’Almaine  has  achieved  a  reputation 
for  publishing  what  is  cheap  as  well  as  good ;  it 
was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  musical  instruments, 
by  offering  pianos  of  excellent  tone  and  construction, 
of  five-and-twenty  guineas  each  ;  and  year  after 
year  the  “  Musical  Annual,”  issued  by  this  firm,  has 
contained  compositions  destined  for  more  than 
the  butterfly-life  of  a  season.  We  know  of  no  more 
agreeable  a-ift-book  for  the  new  year  than  the 
“  Musical  Bijou  ;  ”  and  when  its  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated  cover  is  worn  out,  we  assure  our  fair  friends 
they  will  consider  it  worthy  a  more  enduring 
binding.  It  contains  eighteen  songs,  the  poetry 
such  as  a  refined  taste  would  select  for  the  lips  of 
female  loveliness  and  purity  to  utter :  the  music  by 
composers  of  the  best  repute  in  England  :  a  set  of 
marches,  recalling  the  victories  of  the  “Duke;  ” 
a  polka  by  Zsekely,  as  brilliant  as  any  of  his  former 
compositions;  and  quadrilles  by  Linter,  Jolly, 
Stephen  Glover,  and  others,  well-known  to  all 
lovers  of  “  dance-music,”  the  said  “  dance-music  ” 
being  about  the  best  produced  in  our  present  day. 


A  H  andbook  of  Anatomy  for  Artists.  With 
Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  A.  Wheeler. 
Published  by  S.  Highley,  London. 

A  comprehensive  and  useful  little  work,  with 
eleven  pages  of  excellently  executed  woodcuts,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  letterpress  to  make  them 
intelligible,  and  all  for  half-a-ciown,  is  surely 
cheap  even  in  these  cheap  times.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  welcomed  by  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


English  Grammar  Simplified.  Bv  William 
Manneville.  Published  by  Simpkin  & 
Marshall,  London. 

We  honour  as  a  public  benefactor  the  man  who 
endeavours  to  simplify  either  grammar  or  arith¬ 
metic.  We  therefore  recommend  teachers  to  look 
over  this  little  volume  carefully,  which  we  think 
in  many  important  points  achieves  its  high  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Manneville  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  good  translator  and'teacherof  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  as  such  his  book  is  entitled  to  atten¬ 
tion.  The  rules  are  easy  and  comprehensive, 
the  arrangements  throughout  are  of  unquestionable 
excellence  ;  and  the  w-hole  plan  very  happily  com¬ 
bines  simplicity  with  sufficiency. 


Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines.  By  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Published  by 
Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.,  London. 

The  readers  of  the  Art-Journal  are  already  familiar 
with  the  principal  contents  of  this  book ;  the 
“Pilgrimages”  have,  we  believe,  found  favour 
with  them,  and  they  will  not  be  displeased  to  see 
them  collected  into  a  volume,  very  elegantly 
printed  and  bound.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed 
among  the  tributes  of  affection  usually  so  rife  at 
Christmas  time,  and  will  find  many  to  consider  it 
a  worthy  and  appropriate  gift-book.  It  contains 
eighteen  pilgrimages,  commencing  with  a  visit  to 
the  birth-place  of  John  Bunyan,  and  also  to  the 
prison,  at  Bedford.  Without  assuming  to  be  a  book 
needed  by  the  antiquary,  or  indeed  as  supplying 
much  information  that  can  be  regarded  as  new,  it 
places  much  that  is  old  in  a  new  light ;  “  aiming,” 
as  the  writer  says,  in  a  brief  preface,  “  to  render 
more  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  places,  which, 
— in  association  with  the  great  men  and  women  of 
British  history, — cannot  fail  to  be  generally  in¬ 
teresting.” 
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London,  Febeuaey  1,  1851. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  : 

THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE— THE  TEUSTEES— 
PKEMLECTIONS. 

“  Where  Trustees  join  with  tenants  for  life  to  defeat  a 
remainder  before  It  comes  ‘  in  Esse,’  this  is  plain  breach  of 
trust.” — Tomlin." 


NOTHER  stone  Las  been 
thrown  into  tlie  stag¬ 
nant  waters  of  tiie 
National  Gallery :  this 
is  well,  for  unless  these 
pools  are  occasionally 
disturbed,  an  indelible 
disgrace  will  rest  upon 
the  Taste  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
good  sense,  judgment, 
or  official  patriotism.  It  appears  to  us,  this  stone 
lias  been  cast  in  the  right  direction ;  we  refer  to 
Colonel  Eawdon’s  “  Letter  to  the  Trustees ;  ”  of 
which,  together  with  the  late  “Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  + 
we  propose  to  venture  upon  some  slight  exam¬ 
ination,  to  see  in  how  far  they  may  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  the  republic  of  Art. 

As  regards  the  Report,  notwithstanding  a 
careful  perusal  of  it,  we  cannot  help  asking — 
“  What  is  its  purport  1  ”  “  What  motive  has  the 
committee  had  in  its  inquiry  ?  ”  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  This 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
present  accommodation  afforded  by  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  and 
exhibiting  to  the  public  the  works  of  art  given 
to  the  Nation,  or  purchased  by  parliamentary 
grants.  It  is  true  this  is  a  limited  inquiry ;  and 
in  a  consistent  spirit,  the  committee  sat  only 
four  days,  and  examined  but  few  witnesses  ; 
not  a  single  trustee  having  been  called  before  it. 
One  would  have  imagined  that,  in  a  grave  official 
examination  respecting  a  public  charge,  some 
one  of  the  trustees  of  this  charge  would  have 
been  subjected  to  inquiry.  However,  the  thing 
is  palpable,  that  the  trusteeship  is  considered  a 
mere  form,  and  the  committee  could  scarcely 
think  it  necessary  to  seek  for  information  where, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  none  was  expected  to  be 
found.  But  what  is  powerless  for  good  may,  by 
simple  inertia  even,  be  powerful  for  evil :  not 
doing  good  is  only  too  often  doing  a  grievous 
harm,  however  unintentional  it  may  be. 

We  may  suppose  that  when  an  inquiry  is 
instituted  into  any  matter,  it  is  with  a  view  to  a 
remedy,  or  a  justification,  or  at  least  to  ascertain 
some  fact,  with  an  ulterior  end  ;  it  must  have  a 
purport.  If  a  public  mmour  be  spread  abroad 
that  certain  valuable  property  is,  by  neglect  of 
trust,  ill-oared  for,  it  must  be  with  the  object 
that  the  alleged  state  of  neglect  shall  cease,  or 
the  rumour  be  contradicted.  Now,  it  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  rumour  that  the  National  Gallery  is  wholly 
unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  that  the  pictures  are 
daily  suffering  from  the  influence  of  dirt  and 
miasmata,  the  consequence  of  its  ill  chosen  site. 
Such  was  the  subject  of  investigation  of  the 
Select  Committee,  of  which  the  Report  has  lately 
come  before  the  public ;  and  the  substance  of 
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the  Report  is,  that  the  present  building  of  the 
National  GalleiT-  does  not  afford  space  for  the 
accommodation  and  due  exhibition  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  belonging  to  the  nation  ;  that  it  is  in  too 
crowded  a  thoroughfare  ;  is  too  near  the  smoke 
of  the  Thames ;  and  suffers  the  pictures  to  grow 
very  rapidly  dirty.  Accordingly  the  substance 
is,  that  the  notorious  rumour  in  question  is  true; 
and  yet  the  Committee,  after  establishing  this 
fact,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  “  does  not  re¬ 
commend  that  any  expenditure  should  be  incur¬ 
red  in  increasing  the  accommodation  on  the 
existing  site,”  and  cannot  advise  the  removal  of 
the  pictures  elsewhere. 

With  due  deference  to  so  formidable  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  the  public  may  well  ask  “  What  are  the 
fruits  of  this  special  inquiry  ? — to  officially  con¬ 
firm  a  very  unpleasant  rumour,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deprecate  all  interference  for  the  remedy 
of  the  alleged  evil. 

The  Committee  certainly  leaves  us  worse  off 
than  it  found  us,  for  we  must  now  many  of  us 
believe  what  we  before  doubted,  namely,  that  the 
national  pictures  are  really  in  a  precarious  state. 
Our  only  consolation  is  in  the  hope  that  the 
Committee  may  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  evil 
is  not  by  far  so  great  as  is  supposed.  A  large 
portion  of  the  evidence  certainly  justifies  this 
opinion.  The  minutes  contain  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  and  interesting  matter,  and  on  the 
whole  the  “Report  ”  does  not  nearly  do  justice 
to  the  evidence  of  several  of  the  witnesses ;  or 
even  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  *  appointed 
to  “  Enquire  into  the  State  of  the  Pictures,” 
which  expressly  affirms  that  there  is  no  “  such 
imperfection  in  the  mode  of  regulating  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  rooms  as  to  endanger  the  pic¬ 
tures.”  And  this  comprises  almost  the  entire 
question  regarding  atmospheric  danger,  the  chief 
plea  respecting  ineligibility  of  the  site  of  the 
present  Gallery ;  for  good  ventilation  certainly 
implies  a  relatively  good  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  mechanical  mischief  caused  by  smoke  is 
generally  admitted  in  the  evidence  to  be  imma¬ 
terial  and  temporary  only,  unless  a  picture  is 
already  in  a  very  bad  condition.  And  if  it  is  a 
sine  qud  non  that  our  National  Gallery  must  be 
free  from  the  influence  of  London  smoke,  it  is 
very  nearly  a  certainty  that  the  British  metro¬ 
polis  cannot  have  the  honour  of  possessing  so 
valuable  an  ornament. 

The  Report  expresses  no  decided  opinion  on 
the  question  at  issue,  and  can  be  of  no  manner 
of  use,  either  to  the  trustees  of  the  Gallery  or  to 
the  Government,  in  any  measures  that  either 
may  wish  to  take,  in  the  form  of  recommendation 
or  action,  towards  the  settlement  of  the  great 
matter  of  debate, — Are  we  to  have  a  National 
Gallery  worthy  of  the  nation  or  not  ?  The  pre¬ 
sent  Gallery  is  unworthy  and  ili-placed,  says  the 
Report ;  and  yet  advises  that  it  be  neither  en¬ 
larged  nor  removed.  But  that  this  is  no  more 
in  accordance  with  the  general  feelings  of  the 
committee,  than  it  is  agreeable  to  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  lovers  of  Art  and  social  recreation 
throughout  the  country,  must  be  evident  from 
the  following  paragraph  at  the  close  of  the 
Report : — 

“Tour  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  building 
large  enough  for  the  present  national  collection, 
and  constructed  in  a  style  admitting  of  successive 
additions  in  future  years,  would  induce  patriotic 
and  generous  men  to  follow  the  examples  from 
which  the  country  has  already  derived  so  much 
benefit ! ” 

These  pictures,  then,  from  which  the  country 
has  already  derived  so  much  benefit,  are  to  be  ill- 
lodged,  to  be  allowed  to  decay  1 — and  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee,  selected  expressly  to  inquire 
into  their  case,  will  not  “  positively  recommend” 
the  Government  to  hold  out  the  helping  hand  to 
relieve,  to  save  them  !  However,  the  committee 
does  not  positively  say  whether  the  site  is  bad  or 
not :  it  speaks  of  the  dangers  of  the  site,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  these  may  be  remedied  or  diminished 
by  glass,  and  by  bachs,  to  the  pictures.  “Backs” 
would  be  as  necessary  in  any  other  site  as  the 
present,  and  glass  would  be  in  all  sites  an  injury 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures,  whatever  it 
might  do  towards  their  preservation.  Glass  on 
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a  picture  of  anything  more  than  one  of  a  small 
cabinet  size  is  an  absolute  provocation  to  the 
visitor  in  a  picture  gallery.  For  instance,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  the  famous  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto,  we  are  told,  since  it  has  been  covered  with 
glass,  makes  a  very  good  mirror  for  the  reflection 
of  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  is  itself 
seen  only  in  certain  positions;  so  that,  in  a 
crowded  city  like  London,  the  visitors  would 
have  to  jostle  each  other  for  the  good  places, — 
which  does  actually  occur  even  now  in  London 
before  the  small  pictures  that  are  covered  with 
glass.  The  good  exhibition  of  the  pictures  is  an. 
essential  condition  of  their  good  preservation; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  pictures  under  glass  are 
badly  exhibited. 

Now,  the  site  is  a  bad  one,  or  it  is  not  a  bad 
one.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  case  of  its  being  a 
had  one,  has  not  been  made  out  by  the  evidence. 
Kensington  Palace  may  be  a  better  site,  but 
Trafalgar  Square  is  not  a  bad  one.  It  was  im¬ 
perative  on  the  committee  to  recommend  one  of 
two  things, — the  enlarging  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing,  or  the  removal  of  the  Gallery  to  another 
site.  It  is  probably  to  the  public  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  may  be  decided  on  ;  but  con¬ 
sidering  that  W'e  now  have  380  pictures,  it  is 
absolutely  disgraceful  that  there  should  be  room 
for  200  only  in  the  National  Gallery,  or  about 
half  the  accommodation  actually  required  at  the 
present  moment. 

In  a  city  containing  nearly  400,000  houses, 
the  Government  of  this  country  can  find  four 
rooms  only  which  they  can  devote  exclusively  to 
the  keeping  and  exhibition  of  the  nation’s  gal¬ 
lery  of  pictures.  The  small  city  of  Dresden  has 
long  found  room  for  the  fair  exhibition  of  2000 
pictures,  and  yet  is  preparing  a  new  gallery 
expressly  designed  for  the  purpose  :  and  the 
people  of  another  small  German  city,  Munich, 
have  actually  four  great  galleries  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  their  doors, — the  Pinacothek, 
the  Glyptothek,  the  new  gallery  for  modem 
pictures,  and  the  gallery  of  the  Hofgarten ;  not 
to  mention  the  great  gallery  of  Schleissheim,  a 
few  miles  from  the  capital,  besides  the  Palace, 
and  twenty  other  Art-exhibitions  in  churches 
and  other  buildings,  always  open  to  the  public. 

The  great  plea  set  up  against  the  present  site 
is,  that  the  gallery  is  over-crowded,  and  that  the 
miasmata  from  tlie  crowds  injure  the  pictures  ; 
this  has,  however,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  site,  but  the  accommodation  afforded;  if 
there  were  no  more  room  in  the  National  Gallery, 
in  proportion  to  the  crowd,  than  was  afforded  by 
the  Mack  hole  of  Calcutta  to  its  inmates,  there 
would  be  something  more  than  miasmatic  injury 
to  pictui*es  to  deplore.  But  what  is  the  difference 
save  one  of  degreel  the  average  attendance  at  the 
gallery  is  computed  at  upwards  of  three  thousand 
people  daily ;  supposing  each  person  remains  in 
the  gallery  an  hour,  it  will  give  us  the  maximum 
crowd  in  the  gallery  at  one  time  at  about  four  hun¬ 
dred.  NoWjisit  remarkable  that  with  a  population 
of  more  than  two  millions,  four  hundred  people 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  at  the  same  time  to  go 
and  see  their  national  collection  of  pictures?  We 
should  think  not.  It  is,  however,  quite  probable 
that  the  average  time  spent  by  each  individual 
in  the  gallery  does  not  exceed  half  an  hour, 
which  will  reduce  our  crowd  to  two  hundred 
instead  of  four  hundred,  and  this  is  the  number 
generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  gallery  at  one 
time.  But  if  from  four  hundred  to  two  hundred 
people  are  a  sufficient  crowd  to  create  a  pernicious 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  must  evidently  be  in 
a  very  confined  locality,  and  when  this  confined 
locality  is  a  place  they  are  invited  and  expected 
to  visit,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  a  culpably  bad  pro¬ 
vision  of  accommodation  for  them. 

With  a  collection  of  pictures  limited  to  four 
small  rooms  for  their  exhibition,  to  a  constant 
population  of  at  least  two  millions  of  people,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  should  crowd  it  at  one  time,  but  that 
the  pictures  should  ever  be  conveniently  seen  at 
all.  However,  four  hundred  people  would  crowd 
no  galleiy  in  Europe,  perhaps,  except  that  of 
the  British  metropolis ;  this  crowd  which  op¬ 
presses  our  gallery  would  be  but  an  agreeable 
sprinkling  of  visitors  in  any  of  the  galleries  either 
at  Dresden,  Munich,  Berlin,  or  Vienna, — or  even 
at  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  or  Madrid, 
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Such  is  the  accommodatiou  at  nearly  all  of  these 
galleries  that,  go  when  you  will,  even  on  Sundays, 
they  always  appear  thinly  attended,  leaving  the 
■visitor  to  contemplate  almost  any  picture,  or 
even  school  of  pictures,  in  solitary  quiet. 

The  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  which  is  not  so 
large  as  some  of  the  others,  contains  on  the 
upper  or  gallery  floor  alone,  eleven  saloons  and 
twenty-three  cabinets,  or  thirty-four  apartments 
altogether.  Thirty-two  of  these  rooms  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  for  the 
new  masters  have  a  distinct  gallery  of  their  own  ; 
and  supposing,  by  any  extraordinai’y  circum¬ 
stances,  a  party  equal  to  that  which  so  injuriously 
crowds  our  gallery  were  to  visit  this  gallei.'y  at 
Munich  at  one  time,  it  would  give  only  ten  or 
twelve  visitors  to  an  apartment,  some  of  which, 
by  themselves,  would  accommodate  a  hundred 
or  more,  and  the  smallest  cabinet  would  not  bo 
so  crowded  as  our  four  rooms  generally  are ; 
but,  of  course,  if  the  visitors  were  fairly  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  gallery,  there  would  be  no 
semblance  whatever  of  a  crowd. 

Thisis,  however,  calculatiugthcaccommodation 
the  Munich  Gallery  would  afford  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  London  ;  if  we  consider  it  with  regard  to 
its  own  population  of  about  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people,  the  result  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio 
in  its  favour.  The  same  proi^ortion  of  attendance 
at  Munich  as  we  have  at  Loudon,  would  give  only 
one  vmtor  at  a  time  for  every  two  apartmenU  in  the 
gallery,  while  in  Loudon  we  have  from  ffty  to 
one  hundred  in  every  room  at  the  same  time  ; 
showing  the  not  very  flattering  result  to  us  that 
the  government  of  Munich  provides  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  amount  of  accommodation  for 
the  public  in  the  Royal  pictiu’e-gallery,  that  the 
British  government  provides  in  the  National 
galleiy  of  the  country.  And  Munich  is  not  an 
extraordinary  case ;  all  the  other  principal  gal¬ 
leries  afford  about  as  much  accommodation,  the 
extraordinary  is  entirely  on  our  side  of  the 
question. 

It  appears  that  the  National  Gallery  consists 
now  of  380  pictures,  including  the  Vernon 
collection,  and  that  the  building  of  the  gallery 
is  not  capable  of  properly  exhibitmg  half  that 
number ;  yet  this  is  the  gallery  of  which  the 
select  committee  will  not  recommend  either  the 
enlargement  or  the  removal  elsewhere.  If  the 
site  is  bad,  then  it  is  imperative  that  it  should 
be  at  once  altered ;  and  if  it  is  not  bad,  then 
the  enlargement  of  the  present  gallery  is  a 
moral  obligation.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  which  would  be  the  more  suitable,  the  more 
patriotic,  and  perhaps  the  more  economical 
plan  :  namely,  that  of  constructing  a  new  gallery 
on  a  new  site ;  and  the  pi’esent  building  might 
be  wholly  given  up  to  the  Koyal  Academy,  or 
what  perhaps  would  be  a  still  better  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  present  rooms  of  the  'gallei’y  might 
be  given  up  to  the  government  School  of  Design, 
which  is  quite  as  badly  accommodated  as  the 
gallery  itself.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well ;  a  principle  most  completely 
outraged  in  the  cases  of  both  these  valuable 
national  institutions. 

The  only  alternative  of  this  scheme  is  the 
enlarging  the  accommodation  on  the  present 
site ;  and  even  this  would  be  accepted  by  the 
nation  as  a  great  boon.  Mr.  Barry’s  evidence  on 
this  point  is  satisfactory  and  conclusive ;  but  it 
would  be  eventually  far  more  expensive  than 
constructing  a  new  gallery  elsewhere ;  still  as  a 
gradual  process  it  may  be  more  feasible.  Mr. 
Ban-y  proposes  to  give  fourteen  times  the 
present  accommodation,  by  adding  a  new  gallery 
of  two  stories,  much  higher  and  in  front  of  the 
present  one,  bringing  the  fa9ade  out  flush  with 
the  pavement,  and  by  adding  two  quadrangles 
behind.  This  would  certainly  afford  a  more 
spacious  gallery  than  any  in  Europe,  one  in  fact 
capable  of  exhibiting  3000  pictm-es.  But  as 
this  is  an  amount  of  space  that  cannot  be  re- 
Cjuired  for  many  years,  the  front  gallery  is  all 
that  it  is  proposed  to  add  at  present,  and  this 
could  be  done  in  two  years  without  disturbing 
the  present  exhibition  of  the  national  pictures 
in  any  way,  and  at  a  cost  of  148,000^. ;  not  more 
perhaps  than  the  two  Houses  spend  in  the  same 
time,  in  printing  their  own  votes  and  blue  books. 

This  addition  will  furnish  eighteen  new 
rooms,  much  about  the  size  of  the  existing 


rooms,  giving,  on  the  present  system  of  hanging, 
accommodation  for  about  1000  pictures,  and 
therefore  sufficient  space  for  this  century  at 
least,  even  if  the  trustees  of  the  gallery  should 
occasionally  add  to  the  collection  by  purchase 
on  a  ten  times  more  liberal  scale  than  they  have 
hitherto  done ;  and  comprehending  also  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  of  the  best  pictures  at  Hampton 
Court,  not  omitting  the  matchless  cartoons  of 
Eaphael,  which  in  the  present  perfection  of  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  especially  considering 
their  dull  surfaces,  would  not  nearly  suffer  so 
much  in  effect  by  being  glazed  as  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  immense  advantage  of  their  location 
in  London  :  taking  it  for  granted  that  glazing  is 
necessary  here  on  account  of  the  cartoons  being 
tempera  paintings. 

Twenty -three  apartments,  which  the  enlarged 
gallery  would  consist  of,  without  disturbing  the 
Royal  Academy,  would  give  even  noble  accom¬ 
modation  for  many  years  to  come ;  for  the 
existing  collection,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pictiu-es,  would  hardly  reach  the  number  of  five 
hundred  under  any  circumstances  perhaps  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  as  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  such  bequests  as  Mr.  Vernon’s  or  Mr. 
Holwell  Carr’s  will  be  very  often  repeated.  The 
present  collection  with  this  proposed  accommo¬ 
datiou,  would  average  sixteen  or  seventeen 
pictures  in  each  room,  which  would  give  every 
picture  a  place  upon  the  line ;  and  as  the 
increased  accommodation  would  not  mateilally 
increase  the  number  of  visitors,  our  larger 
estimate  of  four  hundred  in  the  galleiy  at  the 
same  time  would  give  only  seventeen  for  each 
room  at  once ;  a  number  too  small  to  suggest 
even  the  notion  of  injurious  miasmata,  in  a  well 
ventilated  building.  Again,  with  this  accommo¬ 
dation  we  should  have  several  other  advantages; 
with  so  much  space,  the  visitors  would  be  no 
interference  to  the  students  copying  in  the 
gallery,  this  is  quite  certain  ;  and  accordingly 
the  public  need  no  longer  be  shut  out  from  the 
public  gallery  one  out  of  every  three  days  in  the 
week ;  and  the  students  likewise  might  be 
admitted  five  days  in  the  week  instead  of  two. 
By  this  more  liberal  system  both  parties  would 
also  be  relieved  in  numbers  ;  there  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  botli  fewer  students  and  fewer  visitor's 
at  a  time  in  the  gallery ;  and  thus  the  earnest 
admirers  of  pictures  would  have  abundant 
opportunity  of  contemplating  their  favourite 
works  at  leisure.  This  is  an  untasted  luxury,  it 
seems,  on  the  present  system,  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  ;  as  in  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gallery  the  public  keep  off  the  genuine  amateurs 
on  the  open  days,  and  the  copyists  and  their 
easels  on  the  other  two  days. 

The  laws  regulating  the  admission  to  other 
galleries  cannot  apply  to  ours,  for  more  than 
one  reason :  most  foreign  galleries  are  the 
private  property  of  the  sovereigns,  and  they  are 
located  among  comparatively  small  populations  ; 
some  not  amounting  to  oue-thii-tieth  of  that 
of  London.  Therefore,  however  we  may  desire 
to  see  the  liberality  of  their  regulations  emulated, 
we  may,  on  the  same  one  principle  of  right,  as 
strenuously  deprecate  any  comparison  in  that 
respect  as  a  warranty  of  exclusiveness,  as  there 
can  be  no  real  similarity  of  circumstance.  But 
the  regulations  are  in  nearly  all  respects  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  ;  and  far  more  so  in  essentials 
than  some  of  those  in  force  m  oru’  National 
Gallery. 

We  now  venture  to  approach  another  subject 
slightly  touched  upon  in  the  evidence  appended 
to  the  Report,  namely,  the  authorities  who  have 
charge  of  this  national  store  of  pictures ;  and 
this  will  can-y  us  from  the  “  Report  ”  to  Colonel 
Rawdon’s  letter,  which  appears  to  have  ai'isen 
out  of  this  evidence.  The  trustees  are  the  active 
and  responsible  authoritie .  of  the  gallery ;  the 
keeper  is  placed  under  their  directions,  and  is 
obliged  to  “  conform  to  their  orders.”  The 
trustees  are  a  numerous  unjjaid  body  (sixteen) 
who  are  supposed  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
of  every  month  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament ; 
and  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Uwins,  the 
keeper,  there  is  generally  a  quorum,  though  the 
attendance  is  seldom  large,  as  “  there  ai-e  a  great 
many  trustees  whose  official  duties  prevent  their 
coming ;  and  there  are  others  who  are  out  of  the 
country,  and  others  who  ai'e  sick.” 


Such  a  governing  body  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  the  most  efficient  class  for  active  measures  or 
prompt  decisions ;  considering  that  sometimes 
months  may  pass  before  an  official  answer  to  a 
question  could  be  procured,  except  upon  a 
special  summons  of  the  board.  And  though 
such  a  body  may  be  eminently  conservative  as 
regards  the  preservation  of  the  actual  collection, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  under  this 
system  it  is  very  practicable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  various  occasions  of  improving  the  collec¬ 
tion,  which  from  time  to  time  may  occur  :  hence 
it  is  we  must  assume  that  so  many  valuable 
opportunities  have  been  lost. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  trast  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  National  Gallery  does  not  transpire 
in  the  “  Evidence ;  ”  but  as  the  trustees  have 
already  made  several  purchases  of  pictures,  it 
would  appear  that  their  trust  is  not  exclusively 
conservative ;  and,  therefore,  once  admitted  that 
the  increase  and  general  improvement  of  the 
Gallery  is  a  portion  of  the  trust,  the  pubhc,  who 
are  the  “  tenants  for  life,”  have  a  just  claim  that 
this  portion  of  the  charge  be  efficiently  and 
thoroughly  carried  out, — equally  so  with  that  of 
preserving  the  pictures  already  acc;uired. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  public 
should  appeal  to  the  trustees  or  to  the  Treasm-y. 
It  is  clearly  with  the  Treasury  that  the  execution 
of  all  measures  must  rest ;  but  can  the  Treasury 
be  otherwise  approached  in  this  matter  than 
through  the  trustees  1  Perhaps  not. 

This  is  the  ground  taken  up  by  Colonel  Rawdon 
in  his  “  Letter  to  the  Trustees.”  The  author 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons’  committee  of  inquiry ;  and  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  then  produced,  is  impelled  to  ask  the 
questions, — “  Of  what  use  are  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  1  ”  “  What  are  their  duties  1  ” 

These  points  are  freely  discussed;  and  the  letter 
amounts  likewise  to  a  protest  against  the  unde¬ 
cided  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  report 
of  the  select  committee,  of  which  the  author  was 
himself  a  member. 

Colonel  Rawdon  puts  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
as  follows  : — I.  The  pi’eservation  of  the  property. 
2.  The  ordering  of  the  pi'operty,  so  that  it  may 
conduce  to  our  instruction  and  enlightenment  in 
Art,  and  add  to  our  pleasures  of  sight.  3.  To 
fiiirly  exhibit  it,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
cleanliness  and  dccomm  in  the  Gallery ;  and, 
4.  To  aid  the  government — and,  if  needs  be,  to 
m'ge  it — to  secure  additions  to  the  national  store, 
whenever  valuable  specimens  or  favom'able  op¬ 
portunities  may  offer. 

Assuming  such  to  be  the  duties  of  the  trustees, 
the  author  puts  a  series  of  pertinent  questions, 
of  which  the  following  might  well  be  asked  : — 
“  How  comes  it  that  frequent  opportunities  have 
been  neglected  of  adding  to  our  treasures  of 
Art  1  ”  “  That  a  valuable  collection  of  dra-wings, 

selected  with  great  care,  taste,  and  cost  by  Sh’ 
Thomas  Lawrence,  has  left  this  country  1  ” 
“  How  comes  it  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
I'edeem  the  ei’ror,  when  the  opportmiity  offered 
last  summer  at  the  Hague  1  ”  “  How  comes  it 

that  none  of  Lord  Ashburnham’s  pictures  were 
bought  by  us  1  ” 

“  How  comes  it  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  gallery  of  the  British  school  1  That 
no  pi’ovisiou  has  been  made  for  receiving  the 
mimificent  bequest  of  Sir  Fi-aucis  Chantrey ;  and 
that  you  have  done  nothing,  though  it  is  five 
years  ago,  smee  your  then  keeper,  Mr.  Eastlake, 
placed  on  record  his  opinion,  that  immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  and 
that  the  time  had  thcii  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  ‘  to  provide  a  more  capacious  and 
suitable  building  for  the  pm’poses  of  a  National 
GaUeryH — ‘Decay,  we  hear,  is  going  on,  and 
with  your  knowledge,  and  yet  we  see  no  sign  of 
life  in  you.  By  your  exti’avagant  economy,  it  is 
said,  are  endangered  oiu'  sixty-eight  pictures, 
which  cost  us  118,842?.  6s.,— the  ninety-two  be¬ 
quests,  and  the  sixty-eight  donations.” 

“  Can  you  expect  us  to  remain  longer  quiescent, 
when  our  property,  committed  to  your  keeping, 
is  said  to  be  thus  depreciating!  No  ;  we  expect 
you  will  do  that  which  you  would  do  in  a 
matter  of  private  trust.  You  will  ‘  do  that 
something  which  in  conscience  ought_  to  be 
done ;  ’  or,  if  powerless,  you  will  resign  the 
trust,  and  throw  the  responsibility  of  mismanage- 


ment  and  non-feasance  -upon  the  government- 
You  will  no  longer  lend  yourselves  to  such 
‘  a  delusion  and  a  mockery  ’  as  is  implied  by 
the  term  '  trustees  ’  if  you  have  not  the  power 
to  remedy  a  state  of  things,  which  makes  a 
national  disgrace  of  that  which  should  be  a 
national  pride.” 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  followed  by  a 
concise  review  of  the  evidence,  already  discussed 
above,  shov/ing  the  dangers  of  the  present  site, 
which  it  appears  to  us,  with  increased  accommo¬ 
dation,  would  not  bo  nearly  so  imminent  as 
represented  to  be  at  present.  And  Colonel 
Eawdon  concludes  his  letter  by  an  energetic 
exhortation  to  the  trustees  to  appeal  to  the 
government  as  a  body,  to  urge  it  to  do  that  which 
is  just  towards  this  neglected  though  most 
valuable  Institution  ;  insisting  chiefly  upon  the 
removal  of  the  gallery  to  Kensington  Gardens, 
or  to  Kensington  Palace,  which,  it  appears,  was 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel. 
“  There  is  a  feeling  akin  to  despair  ”  says  the 
author  of  this  letter,  “  at  the  neglectful  manner, 
or,  as  I  have  seen  it  described,  ‘  the  supercilious 
indifference,’  with  which  such  matters  are  treated 
by  Chancellors  of  Exchequer.  We  believe  that 
this  indifference  arises  from  ignorance,  which  you 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  dispel.” 

“  Move,  then,  and  you  will  move  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  no  government  of  Britain,  in  these 
days  of  peace,— -still  less  can  I  think  that  Lord 
John  Eussell’s  government,  if  rightly  informed, 
— would  be  indifferent  to  matters  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  education  and  amusement  of 
the  people.”  *  *  *  “  The  case  for  removal  is  so 
urgent — the  conservative  reason  is  so  strong, 
that  it  behoves  a  government  to  beware,  before 
it  opposes  the  opinions,  I  believe,  you  entertain 
in  common  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
which,  when  the  facts  are  known  to  the  public, 
will  be  unanimously  held.” 

This  letter  is  a  timely  aid  to  ^the  arguments 
so  often  repeated  in  this  journal,  and  we  can 
only  heartily  wish  it  success  in  moving  the 
trustees  to  move  the  government. 

The  prominent  measure  insisted  upon,  that  of 
removing  the  entire  National  Collection  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  pictures  to  Kensing¬ 
ton  Palace,  would  of  course  be  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  present  deplorable  state  of  matters ; 
but  the  alternatives  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
special  gallery,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
gallery  according  to  Mr.  Barry’s  plan,  are  perhaps 
equally  deserving  of  agitation,  and  any  one  of 
the  three  would  probably  satisfy  all  parties 
interested  m  the  well  being  of  the  gallery,  at 
present. 

The  more  legitimate  plan  would  be  doubtless 
the  construction  of  a  special  gallery,  and  it 
might  not  prove  so  very  much  more  expensive 
than  the  others,  provided  the  building  is  not 
suffered  to  be  the  mere  hobby-horse  of  the 
architect. 

There  is,  however,  another  point,  besides  in¬ 
crease  of  accommodation,  to  consider ;  that  is,  the 
systematic  arrangement  and  the  systematic  pur¬ 
chase  of  pictures,  for  some  other  motive  than 
for  boys  to  copy.  One  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  committee,  an  eminent  picture  dealer,  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  are  several  pictures  which  should 
be  put  out  of  the  gallery  altogether,  as  unworthy 
of  it ;  and  he  specifies  no  less  than  eleven  which 
he  states  would  not  fetch  lOOZ.  altogether,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  were  sold  by  the  trustees. 
But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  perhaps 
eleven  Raphaels  which,  but  for  Raphael’s  name, 
would  likewise  not  fetch  lOOZ.  in  the  market.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  money  or  auction  value  of 
8.  picture  is  no  test  whatever  of  its  real  value ; 
such  things  depend  upon  competition,  local  and 
ephemeral  tastes,  and  many  other  fancies  and 
fashions  of  the  moment.  The  money  value  is 
always  changing,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
wanted  at  the  moment ;  many  pictures  are  now 
worth  hundreds  when  formerly  they  were  worth 
only  fives,  and  many  that  brought  hundreds 
formerly  would  not  now  bring  as  many  fives. 

The  auction  price  is  certainly  not  the  test  by 
which  pictures  should  be  admitted  into  a 
National  Gallery ;  nor  are,  any  more  so,  individual 
predilections  the  test  by  which  pictures  are  to  be 
admitted  into  a  National  Gallery.  There  are 
many  people,  not  wanting  in  sense,  who  think 
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the  cartoons  of  Raphael  execrable  as  pictures, 
because  they  do  not  see  in  them  what  they 
imagine  to  be  excellence  in  painting :  these 
people  would  say  such  works  should  have  no 
place  in  a  National  Gallery. 

Some  consider  that  there  was  nothing  good  in 
Art,  before  the  appearance  of  the  cinquecenio 
masters ;  they  would  therefore  keep  out  all 
quattrocento  and  other  earlier  works ;  there  are 
others  again,  on  the  contrary,  who  consider  that 
Michelangelo,  and  even  Raphael  himself,  per¬ 
verted  painting,  rendering  that  which  was  full 
of  holy  sentiment  a  merely  sensual  Art.  Some 
maintain  that  the  eclectics  of  Bologna  alone  ex¬ 
hibit  true  excellence,  and  these  are  opposed  by 
the  admirers  of  the  quattrocento  masters,  who 
maintain  that  the  Bolognese  is  a  school  of  mere 
mechanical  handicraft.  So  that  we  should  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  fill  even  our  present 
rooms,  if  individual  predilections  are  to  test  the 
worthiness  of  admission.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  select  a  jury  which,  if  unanimity  were 
the  condition  of  admission,  would  not  be  able  to 
discover,  in  spite  of  auction  prices,  one  single 
picture  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  National  Gallery. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  good, 
or  an  absolutely  bad,  picture ;  all  is  relative : 
there  are  many  qualities  which  may  render  a 
picture  valuable  or  interesting,  and  of  which 
good  colouring  or  good  drawing  might  be  the 
lowest.  Subject,  treatment,  sentiment,  compo¬ 
sition,  expression,  costume,  colour,  form,  chiar¬ 
oscuro,  imitation,  materials,  hand,  touch,  time, 
place, — all  have  their  special  interest  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to 
form  a  national  collection  of  pictures  upon  any 
one,  or  any  peculiar,  combination  of  these  various 
qualities.  Some  can  appreciate  all  these  qualities; 
others,  whose  minds  are  not  quite  so  compre¬ 
hensive,  can  admire  only  a  certain  limited  com¬ 
bination  of  them  ;  the  common  test  is  imitation, 
and  it  is  a  common  test. 

The  question  to  be  asked  before  a  picture  is 
admitted  into  a  national  gallery,  is  not  “  what 
are  its  faults,”  but  “  what  are  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  if  its  special  comhination  of  recom¬ 
mendations  is  already  represented  in  the  gallery, 
then  is  it  unnecessary,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  merits  of  this  scheme  would  be  at  once 
understood  if  a  gallery  so  selected  were  disposed 
in  various  apartments,  to  illustrate  all  the  various 
developments  of  Art ;  then,  too,  every  man  would 
find  a  special  feast  prepared  for  him  ;  and  if  a 
visitor  should  at  any  time  require  to  know  what 
manner  of  men  were  the  old  Florentine  or 
Umbrian  painters,  or  others,  of  whom  so  much 
is  said,  he  would  not  have  to  turn  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  from  a  Guido  to  a  Rubens,  or  a  Rubens  to  a 
Rembrandt,  and  back  again,  and  after  all  leave 
the  gallery  not  one  whit  wiser  in  the  matter 
than  when  he  entered  it. 

There  is  an  English  Dante  accessible  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  improbable  case,  that  some 
lover  of  poetry  and  painting  too,  after  reading 
the  great  poet’s  praises  of  Giotto,  should  take  up 
his  hat  and  stroll  to  his  national  collection  to 
see  some  work  of  this  famous  Florentine.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  select  gallery,  and  asked  the 
attendant  where  the  works  of  Giotto  were  to  be 
seen,  we  can  imagine  the  tone  of  surprise  in 
which  he  would  hear  repeated  the  name — Giotto  1 
“Yes,  Giotto,  the  painter  whom  Dante  loved.” 
“  Dante  !  pooh  !  we  have  no  Giottos  here,  look 
at  that  Guido,  that’s  the  style  of  thing  for  a 
National  Gallery  !” 

The  disappointed  visitor  would  leave  the 
gallery  perhaps  ashamed  of  his  own  simplicity, 
in  supposing  that  the  taste  of  so  very  antiquated 
an  individual  as  Dante,  could  have  anything  in 
common  with  the  lights  of  the  present  day. 

Yet  we  are  simple  enough  to  maintain,  that 
had  that  truly  great  painter  Giotto  no  other 
recommendation  whatever,  than  the  simple  fact 
that  he  was  the  painter  admired  and  loved  by 
Dante,  still  he  would  eminently  deserve  a  place 
in  a  National  Gallery.  And  if  the  gallery  were  a 
national  pride,  instead  of  a  national  disgrace, 
there  would  be  room  enough  for  all,  and  the 
connoisseurs  par  excellence  could  pass  directly  to 
their  favourite  masters,  without  interfering  with 
those  whose  tastes  are  less  exclusive  and  not 
quite  so  material,  and  there,  at  their  leisure, 
admire  like  Tristram’s  friend— “the  colouring 
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of  Titian,  the  expression  of  Rubens,  the  grace  of 
Raphael,  the  purity  of  Domcnichino,  the  Cor- 
reggioscity  of  Correggio,  the  learning  of  Poussin, 
the  airs  of  Guido,  the  taste  of  the  Carracci,  or 
the  grand  contour  of  Angelo.” 

Another  question  suggests  itself  in  considering 
this  matter :  upon  what  principle  are  copies 
excluded  from  the  National  Gallery ;  or  if  not 
excluded,  why  not  made  a  prominent  feature  ? 

The  gallery  does  possess  two  or  three  copies,  ‘ 
but  this  appears  to  bo  accidental ;  they  were  | 
purchased  or  accepted  as  originals.  I 

If  we  value  pictures  for  anything  more  than  : 
their  auction  prices  or  their  mechanical  touches, 
a  good  copy  will  answer  every  essential  service  ■ 
of  the  original.  Upon  the  same  principle  that 
we  multiply  works  of  art  by  engravings,  we  may 
multiply  them  by  copies.  Very  few  indeed  of  | 

the  great  masterpieces  of  art  have  yet  found  their  ! 

way  into  the  National  Gallery,  and  as  such  works  i 

are  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  reigning  ! 

families  or  nations  who  fully  appreciate  their  i 

worth,  and  are  extremely  unlikely  to  alienate  I 

them,  if  the  .people  of  England  are  to  be  ' 

gratified  or  benefitted  by  these  triumphs  of  ’ 

genius,  it  must  be  through  good  copies.  I 

There  are  many  works  in  foreign  galleries,  ; 

around  which  time  and  their  own  merits  have  ! 

spread  such  a  halo  of  glory,  that  we  cannot  hear 
their  names  without  an  involuntary  sensation  of 
admiration  and  even  awe ;  and  yet  what  do  the 
British  people  know  of  these  enthralling  produc¬ 
tions  ?  It  has  been  asked  why  have  we  not  in 
the  British  Museum  casts  of  the  “  Apollo  Belve-  \ 

dere,”  and  the  group  of  the  “  Laocoon.”  And  \ 

we  may  ask  why  have  we  not  copies  in  the  i ! 
National  Gallery  of  the  “  Madonna  di  San  ' ' 
Sisto  “  The  Transfiguration  “  The  Entomb-  ■ ; 
ment,”  of  the  Borghese ;  “  The  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,”  at  Venice;  “The  St.  Jerome,”  i 
at  Rome  ;  “  The  Last  Judgment  ”  of  Michel-  j 
angelo,  in  the  gallery  of  Naples  (painted  '  I 
by  Marcello  Venusti,  under  Michelangelo’s  ' 
direction,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  i  j 
picture  in  the  world) — the  frescoes  of  the  V atican  ' 

Stanze;  and  a  host  of  othera,  sacred  and  profane  1 
These  things  might  be  done  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense ;  and  it  would  be  a  far  greater  ■ 
service  to  Art  and  to  education  than  the  mere  | 

adding  of  Guidos  to  Guidos,  Rembrandts  to  | 

Rembrandts,  Poussins  to  Poussins,  or  Rubenses 
to  Rubenses ;  and  it  would  be  cheaper,  too.  Out  j 
of  thirty  pictures  purchased  by  the  government 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  nine,  or 
nearly  one-third,  were  by  these  four  masters, — 
already  better  represented  than  any  others  in 
the  gallery.  However  gratifying  such  purchases  j 
may  be,  they  will  be  certainly  to  be  regretted,  j 
under  the  circumstances,  if  they  are  to  be  con-  | 
sidered  as  substitutes,  to  the  amount  of  their  | 
value,  for  the  works  of  other  great  masters  not  i 
represented  in  the  gallery.  : 

As  the  Government  does  not  buy  pictures  | 
with  a  view  to  sale,  or  as  an  investment  of  pro-  j 
perty,  there  can  really  he  no  good  argument  I 
against  the  admission  of  copies  into  the  National  | 
Gallery,  and  there  are  certainly  very  many  in  its  ;  | 
favour.  One  good  copy  is  worth  any  number  of  ;  | 
bad  originals  in  a  pictorial  sense,  however  ; 
inferior  in  the  eyes  of  the  dealer  :  and  of  all  the 
canting  criticism  in  art,  that  about  “genuines  and 
originals  ”  is  the  most  odious.  While  it  dis¬ 
covers  endless  merits  in  what  is  “  genuine,”  as 
calculated  to  figure  in  a  broker’s  list,  it,  on  the 
same  principle,  can  find  no  merit  in  what  is  not 
“  genuine, ’’even  if  it  were  the  most  peiffect  copy 
of  the  most  perfect  original.  To  value  pictures 
according  only  to  what  they  will  “  fetch  ”  in  an 
auction  room,  is  assuredly  a  monstrous  outrage 
upon  art.  A  National  Gallery  is  established  for 
something  more  than  the  speculations  of  dealers, 
or  the  exercises  of  boys. 

The  Louvre  contains  copies ;  and  indeed  the 
most  attractive  pictures  in  Paris  are  its  copies 
from  some  of  the  great  works  in  Italy, — as  some 
of  the  frescoes  of  the  Stanze  of  Raphael,  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  “  Last  Judgment”  of  Michel¬ 
angelo,  lately  fitted  up  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Academy ;  all  of  the  size  of  the  original  paint- 
ings.  May  we  soon  hail  that  happy  day  when 
the  Government  of  this  country  shall  commence 
to  emulate  this  noble  example  of  the  Government 
of  France.  R.  N.  Wohnum. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 

TO  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  AKTS. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  rOTTERT. — STONEWARE. 

The  paper  on  Artifici.al  Stone  {Art- Journal,  1849, 
page  64,)  embraces  a  certain  portion  of  tlie 
present  subject.  Bricks,  tessera,  and  tiles,  in  their 
several  forms  of  manufacture,  were  then  de¬ 
scribed,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  oixli- 
nary  stoneware  utensils  which  form  so  important 
a  branch  of  British  pottery.  Stoneware  is  a 
most  perfect  kind  of  pottery,  approaching  very 
near  true  porcelain.  Three  varieties  of  it  are 
made  in  England ;  the  common  salt-glazed  ware 
of  Lambeth,  Nottingham,  and  Glasgow,  the 
glazed-ware  of  Bristol  and  Chesterfield,  and  the 
fine  compact  stoneware  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries. 

The  materials  employed  in  this  manufacture, 

I  are  the  pipe  and  plastic  clays ;  those  are  obtained 
from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  various  parts  of 
Dorsetshu’e,  distinguished  as  brown  clay  and 
blue  clay  ;  from  Devonshire,  the  varieties  being 
known  as  black  clay,  and  cracking  clay ;  and 
from  the  beds  which  are  interstratifiod  with  the 
coal  and  ironstone  of  the  great  coal-fields  of 
England  and  Scotland.  A  very  full  descrijition 
of  these  clays  will  be  found  in  the  Art- Journal, 
August  1st,  1850  ;  their  chemical  characters  need 
not  therefore  be  repeated.  The  following  method 
of  manufacture  as  carried  on  in  Lambeth  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Singer,  of  the  Vauxhall 
I  Potteries,  to  the  English  edition  of  Knapp’s 
Chemical  Technology. 

“  The  clay  is  brought  by  sea  from  Teignmouth, 
in  Devonshire,  and  also  from  Poole  and  Ware- 
ham,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  pits  in 
square  lumps  of  about  401bs.  each.  The  Devon¬ 
shire  clay  is  used  for  the  smaller  kinds  of  ware, 
such  as  ink-bottles,  ginger-beer,  and  porter 
bottles,  Ac.,  without  any  admixture  whatever, 
and  is  of  all  the  clays  in  use,  that  which  bakes  of 
the  best  colour  in  a  salt-glaze  kiln.  The  Dorset 
clays,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  varieties, 
are  used  for  the  larger  kinds  of  ware,  chemical 
apparatus,  &c. ;  they  mostly  become  of  a  much 
darker  colour  after  baking,  in  consequence  of  the 
larger  amount  of  iron  which  enters  into  this 
composition.  Naturally  containing  very  little 
sand,  they  cannot  well  be  used  wuthout  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  one-seventh  of  sand,  or  broken 
stoneware,  ground  up  and  passed  through  a 
sixteen  or  eighteen-hole  sieve. 

“  The  clay  is  not  w.ashed  and  boiled,  as  in 
Staffordshire,  as  such  a  process  would  be 
too  expensive,  besides  which,  it  would  be 
rendered  more  liable  to  shrink  and  crack  in 
baking.  The  balls  of  clay  are  simply  dried, 
broken,  or  scraped,  to  remove  any  loose  dirt 
adhering  to  them,  and  ground  to  a  coarse  powder, 
either  under  a  pair  of  edge-runners,  or  a  kind  of 
bark-mill. 

“  AVhen  chemical  or  large  common  ware  is  to 
be  made,  the  proper  number  of  balls  of  clay  to 
compose  the  mixture  are  ground  up  together, 
and  the  sand,  or  ground  pottery  is  added  after- 
I '  w'ards.  There  are  several  modes  practised  for 

:  mixing  this  clay-dust  w’ith  water.  It  is  either 

]  put  into  large  tubs,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 

'  water,  and  the  proper  amount  of  sand,  &c.,  and 

I  then  passed  through  the  pug,  or  mixing-mill ;  or 

j  it  is  mixed  up  on  a  stone  floor,  like  mortar,  and 

1  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  for  several  days, 

!  and  then  put  through  the  pug-mill ;  or  a  mill  is 

I  used  to  mix  the  dry  clay  and  water,  and  pug  or 

I  grind  it  at  the  same  time.  The  method  is  of 

‘  little  consequence,  the  only  object  being  to  mix 

'  the  clay  and  water  thoroughly  together.  After 

'  being  ground,  the  clay  is  allowed  to  remain  as 

long  as  is  convenient  in  a  damp  cellar  before 
being  used,  which  greatly  improves  its  quality. 
All  small  round  articles  are  made  on  a  string- 
wheel,  precisely  like  those  used  in  Staffordshire. 
Larger  articles  are  generally  made  on  a  wheel 
driven  by  a  pair  of  mitre-toothed  wheels,  or  by  a 
eti’ap  from  a  shaft  driven  by  the  steam-engine.” 

Nearly  all  the  ancient  specimens  of  pottery, 
and  those  of  the  middle  ages,  were  earthenwares; 
I !  and  it  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  flint 
and  felspar  into  the  materials  of  the  potter,  that 
[  any  true  stoneware  could  be  said  to  have  been 


produced.  In  the  clays  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Lambeth  stoneware,  the  flint 
already  exists  as  a  principal  element  in  their 
composition. 

The  grey  stoneware  of  the  Vauxhall  potteries 
gives  the  following  composition  upon  analysis ; — 


Silica  . . 74 

Alumina . 24 

Oxide  of  iron  ....  2 

Lime  and  maj'uesia  .  .  .  1 

Potash . 1 


The  unglazed  stonewares  of  Wedgwood,  of 
China,  and  Japan,  are  composed  as  follows 


WEDGWOOD. 


Silica  . 

.  ecy 

Alumina 

.  .  26 

Oxide  of  iron 

.  6 

Lime 

.  .  1 

^Magnesia  and  alkali 

CHINA. 

.  1 

Silica 

.  .  62-0 

Alumina  . 

.  22-0 

Oxide  of  iron 

.  .  14-0 

Lime 

.  01 

Alkali  . 

JAPAN. 

.  .  1- 

Silica  . 

62 

Alumina 

.  20 

Oxide  of  iron 

15 

Lime 

.  .  1 

From  this  it  is  shown  that  the  chief  difference 
in  the  stonewares  con.sists  in  the  proportions  in 
which  the  silica — the  pure  earth  of  flints — is 
combined  with  the  other  bodies.  Essentially, 
the  difl'erenco  between  stoneware  and  other 
varieties  of  pottery  arises  from  the  higher  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  all  stoneware, 
a  partial  vitrification  is  produced  ;  the  particles 
constituting  the  mass  are  thus  brought  closer 
together,  and  cemented  by  fused  silica.  In 
many  cases,  an  addition  of  an  alkali,  or  of  an 
alkaline  stone,  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  this  interfusion  of  particles. 

Fine  stoneware  appears  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  from  Holland  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  since;  but  the  first  really  successful  attempt 
at  its  general  manufacture  in  this  country  appears 
to  be  due  to  Mr.  Astbury,  who  introduced  the 
use  of  fiiut  in  combination  with  the  Devonshire 
clay.  His  son,  Mr.  Tliomas  Astbuiy,  by  mixing 
the  marl  of  Fenton  Calvert  with  the  Devonshire 
clay,  formeil  the  first  cream-colourcil  stoneware, 
— both  varieties  being,  however,  greatly  improved 
upon  by  Wedgwood. 

We  have  already  mentioneil  the  absurd  story 
related  of  Mr.  Astbury,  and  his  accidental  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  use  of  flint.  A  close  study  of  the 
character  of  this  potter,  as  wo  know  it  by  the 
various  tales  related  of  him,  disposes  us  to 
think  ho  was  one  of  those  active  minds  who, 
without  any  system,  pursues  a  purely  empirical 
line  of  experiment, — mixing  certain  things  toge¬ 
ther,  and  watching  the  result.  In  most  striking 
contrast  stands  the  character  of  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood,  who  owed  none  of  his  success  to  foi'- 
tuitous  circumstances.  It  is  w'ell  known  that 
AVedgwood  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  to  wdiose 
business  at  Bur.slem  he  succeeded.  He  was  born 
in  1730,  and  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  in  1795. 

Wedgwood  devoted  himself  at  a  very  early 
period  to  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Its  physical 
character  and  its  chemical  constitution,  were 
subjects  of  anxious  inquiry  to  him — and,  at  the 
same  time  as  he  was  a  most  industrious  inquirer 
himself,  he  was  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world 
to  avail  himself  of  any  knowledge  which  was 
possessed  by  other  men.  At  the  commencement 
of  Wedgwood’s  career,  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery 
were  imported  into  this  country,  but  in  a  few 
years  the  current  of  trade  was  turned,  and  the 
exportation  from  England  became  veiy  large. 
M.  Faujas  'de  St.  Fond,  speaking  of  AVedgwood’s 
productions,  says,  “  Its  excellent  W’orkmanship, 
its  solidity,  the  advantage  it  possesses  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze  impenetrable 
to  acids,  the  beauty  and  couveuience  of  its  form, 
and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to 
a  commerce  so  active  and  so  universal  that  in 
travelling  from  Paris  to  Petersburg,  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part  of  Sweden,  and 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of 
France,  one  is  served  at  evoiw  inn  upon  English 
ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  are  supplied 
with  it;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  the 


East  Indies,  the  AA’est  Indies,  and  the  continent 
of  America.”  AA'^edgwood  himself  who  opposed 
strongly  the  measures  introduced  by  Pitt  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland,  gave,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  advantages  which  were  then 
derived  from  the  manufactui’es  in  the  Potteries : — 

“  Though  the  manufacturing  part  alone  in  the 
Potteries,  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  gives 
bread  to  15,000  or  20,000  people,  yet  this  is  but  a 
small  object  when  compared  with  the  many 
others  which  depend  on  it;  namely,  1st.  The 
immense  quantity  of  inland  carriage  it  creates 
tliroughout  the  kingdom  both  for  its  raw  material 
and  its  finished  goods.  2nd.  The  great  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  extensive  collieries 
for  its  use.  3rd.  The  still  greater  number  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  and  preparing  its  raw  materials 
in  different  parts  of  England,  from  near  the 
Laud’s  End,  in  Cornwall — one  way  along  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  to  Falmouth,  Teignmouth, 
Exeter,  Poole,  Gravesend,  and  the  Norfolk  coast; 
the  other  way  to  Biddeford,  AA'^ales,  and  the 
Irish  coast.  4th.  The  coasting  vessels,  which, 
after  having  been  employed  at  the  proper  season 
in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  carry  these  mate¬ 
rials  coastwise  to  Liverpool  and  Hull,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  20,000  tons  yearly,  and  at  j 
times  when,  -without  this  employment,  they 
would  be  laid  up  idle  in  harbour.  6th.  The 
further  conveyance  of  these  materials  from  those 
ports,  by  river  and  canal  navigation,  to  the  ! 

Potteries,  situate  in  one  of  the  most  inland  parts  ' 

of  this  kingdom;  and,  6th.  The  re-conveyance  I 

of  the  finished  goods  to  different  parts  of  this  j 

island,  where  they  are  shipped  for  every  foreign  | 

market  that  is  open  to  the  earthenwares  of  j 

England.”  j 

Such  -was  the  trade  opened  up  almost  entirely  | 

by  the  energy  and  ability  of  one  man,  and  to  i 

him  was  mainly  due  the  construction  of  the  grand  I 

trunk  canal,  uniting  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  and  ^ 

-n’hich  subsequently  communicated  with  the  ‘ 

Severn  and  tlie  grand-junction  canal.  This  ! 

inland  navigation  was  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
the  potteries,  and  beyond  this  AA'edgwood  opened 
a  turnpike  road  ten  miles  in  length,  and  built 
the  village  of  Etruria  for  his  workmen.  In 
every  waj'  this  extraordiuai'y  man  may  be 
regarded  as  a  benefactor  to  his  country;  as  a 
manufacturer  he  improved  the  articles  wliich  he 
produced,  and  thus  improved  the  trade  of  the 
potter.  The  terra-cotta  which  he  made  to  re¬ 
semble  porphyry,  granite,  and  Egyptian  pebble  j 

was  not.'only  as  a  material  superior  to  anything  j 

previously  made  in  this  country,  but  he  intro-  | 

duced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  forms  j 

of  exceeding  elegance.  His  Basaltcs  or  black  i 

stoneware  realised  in  eveiy  sense  its  name  ;  it  i 

will  emit  sparks  when  'struck  with  a  steel,  it  j 

is  capalde  of  a  very  high  polish,  resists  the 
action  of  the  strongest  acids,  and  is  infusible  j 

at  any  ordinaiy  furnace-heat.  The  white  porce-  j 

lain  -was  of  the  same  general  characters  as  the 
preceding,  differing  from  it  only  in  its  pure  | 

white  character.  The  Bamhoo  and  Jasper  were  i 

essentially  stonewares,  and  from  the  state  of  ! 

semi-fusion  to  which  they  were  subjected,  they  I 

could  be  made  to  absorb  the  same  coloui'iug  | 

bodies — metallic  oxides — as  are  used  to  colour  ! 

glass,  or  in  the  process  of  enamelling.  The  j 

tahlc-trarc,  better  kneam  as  the  Queen's-ware  of  j 

AA'edg^vood,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  i 

Queen  so  admired  the  production  as  to  request 
that  it  should  be  so  named,  -was  in  every  respect  \ 
supei'ior  to  anything  hitherto  mauufiictm'ed  in  i 
Europe.  j 

AA^edgwood’s  Pyrometer,  and  his  attempts  to  j 
copy  pictures  by  the  agency  of  the  sunshine,  at 
once  established  him  as  a  man  of  science,  and 
showed  him  possessed  of  a  far-sightedness  -which 
is  not  common  among  mankind.  He  advanced  Ms  | 
manufacture  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence, 
and  calling  in  the  aid  of  Art — and  Art  too,  of  first- 
class  excellence — he  has  left  forms  of  the  utmost 
symmetry,  w’hich  remain  proud  rivals  of  that 
perfection  which  runs  through  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

From  this  episodical  notice  of  the  great 
improver  of  stoneware,  we  must  return  to  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
processes  now  emplojmd  in  Staffordshire. 
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The  mass  of  the  Wedgwood  stoneware  as 
now  manufactured,  is  composed  of  Cornish 
china-clay,  mixed  with  the  Cornish  stone  as  a 
flux,  and  combined  with  certain  quantities  of 
plastic  clay,  the  flux  always  amounting  to  nearly 
half  the  weight  of  the  mass.  It  will  thus 
be  evident  that  the  heat  of  the  furnace  for  this 
stoneware  is  considerably  inferior  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  for  burning  of  porcelain. 

The  ingredients  being  mixed  and  ground  with 
the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfectly 
plastic  mass,  the  vessel  required  is  formed  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  the  potter's  wheel.  Some 
articles  are,  however,  made  by  the  process  of 

1  casting.  This  operation  consists  in  pouring  the 

I  clay,  in  a  state  of  pap,  or  slip,  into  moulds  made 

of  plaster  of  Paris  which  are  kept  very  di-y.  The 
] !  plaster’,  from  its  absorbent  character,  very  readily 

‘  abstracts  the  water  from  the  clay,  and  the  alu- 

j!  minous  coating  which  remains  is  quite  stiff; 

1 '  when  removed,  it  bears  an  exact  impression 

1  of  the  mould,  and  imitations  of  flowers  and 

1  foliage  are  very  elegantly  executed  in  this  way. 

!  The  colours  employed  in  stoneware  are  not 

numerous,  and  most  of  these  have  already  been 
described  in  the  several  articles  on  the  Chemistry 
i  of  Colours  published  in  the  Art- Journal, 

I  during  the  past  year.  At  Prina  on  the  Elbe, 
a  peculiar  variety  of  fine  stoneware  is  made, 
known  usually  as  varnished  ware.  The  vessels 

i  made  at  this  place  are  all  coloured  in  the 

i  body,  but  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 

■j  perfection  of  their  forms  and  the  elegance  of 

I I  their  ornamentation.  Those  articles  which  are 

!  i  coloured  with  chrome-green,  and  those  which 

1  are  black,  are  usually  unglazed,  and  very  choice 

1  imitations  of  antique  pottery  are  produced 

j  in  this  ware.  Others  appear  to  be  actually 

I  painted  with  some  hard  resinous  substance, 

since  it  will  not  stand  the  action  of  the  fire,  and 
scratches  under  a  knife. 

An  operation  called  smearing,  is  employed  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  ex¬ 
ternal  lusti'e  to  the  unglazed  semi-vitrified  ware : 
this  is  done  by  coating  the  saggers  or  cases  in 
which  the  ware  is  placed,  previously  to  its  being 
arranged  in  the  kiln,  with  a  salt  glaze ;  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  furnace  this  is  volatilised, 
and  gives  the  lustre  peculiar  to  the  English 
stoneware.  Common  stoneware  is  coloured  by 
means  of  the  hlowing-pot,  or  by  the  worming-pot. 
The  ornaments  are  made  hollow  by  passing  over 
the  vessel  a  mould  engraved  in  relief.  The  im¬ 
pression  thus  produced  is  filled  with  a  thick 
clay  paste,  which  the  workman  throws  from  the 
blowing-pot.  This  is  something  like  a  tea-pot ; 
being  filled  with  the  paste,  it  is  hermetically 
sealed  with  a  clay-plug,  and  there  is  a  quill  pipe 
placed  through  the  clay-plug  down  into  the 
pasty  mass.  The  workman  by  blowing  in  at 
;  the  spout  causes  the  fluid  to  flow  out  through 

1  the  quill,  and,  as  the  vessel  which  it  is  desired 

to  ornament  is  turned  round  on  the  lathe,  the 
hollow  ornaments  are  filled  with  the  coloured 
:  paste  which  is  thus  projected  upon  it.  In  this 

[  way  the  hollows  can  be  made  up  with  pastes  of 

;  any  colour,  and  when  the  article  has  acquired 

sufficient  firmness  to  bear  working,  the  excess  of 
the  paste  is  removed  by  an  instrument  called  a 
iournas.  By  making  several  impressions  in  this 
way,  and  by  thus  applying  two  or  more  layers  of 
dilfei’ent  colour,  net-work  and  variously  coloured 
decorations  are  rapidly  produced. 

Serpentine  ornamentation  is  produced  by 
having  a  vessel  of  tin  plate  divided  in  three 
compartments,  each  containing  a  different  colour. 
Upon  inclining  the  vessel  the  three  colours  flow 
out  through  a  common'  orifice,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  piece  of  stoneware 
while  it  is  being  turned  in  the  lathe. 

Stoneware  is  usually  glazed  with  salt.  The 
process  consists  in  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln 
towards  the  close  of  the  operation  of  firing ;  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a  pure  salt  should  be 
employed,  any  old  refuse  salt  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  A  brown  colour  is  communicated 
to  the  glaze  by  throwing  some  substance  which 
will  produce  a  large  amount  of  smoke ;  the 
finely  divided  carbonaceous  matter  combines 
with  the  glaze,  and  thus  gives  a  very  diffused 
colour.  The  rationale  of  the  process  of  salt 
glazing  is  as  follows  : — Common  salt  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  metal  sodium  with  chlorine ;  when 

in  solution  or  when  water  is  present,  we  have 
the  sodium  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  to  form  soda,  and  the  chlorine  with  the 
hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid.  When  the  salt 
is  thrown  into  the  furnace  this  decomposition  is 
effected  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  and 
the  soda  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  clay, 
forming  a  true  glass  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ware. 

Glazes  of  various  kinds  are  prepared  by  mixing 
waste  materials — rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
iron  slags,  and  reducing  them  to  a  state  of 
powder.  These  are  sprinkled  over  the  moist 
ware,  on  which  they  form  a  thin  la^er ;  when 
burnt  a  semi-fusion  takes  place,  and  the  whole 
spreads  over  the  surface. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  che¬ 
mistry  of  pottery.  The  manufacture  in  this 
country  has  been  for  many  years  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  In  1837  the  declared  value  of  earthenware 
exported  was  558,6821.,  since  which  time  we 
understand  it  is  considerably  more  than  doubled. 

We  have  lately  examined  some  specimens  of 
stoneware-china,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
which  are  far  superior  to  anything  hitherto 
made  in  this  country,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
Berlin-ware,  for  all  the  chemical  purposes  to 
which  this  variety  of  pottery  is  applied.  With 
attention  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
clays  employed,  and  to  the  correct  mixture  of 
the  compound  mass,  we  may  hope  to  see  still 
greater  improvements  in  this  branch  of  British 
industrj’-.  Such  exertions  are  being  made  for 
securing  a  perfect  representation  of  pottery  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  we  are  certain  the 
productions  of  this  country  will  in  no  respect 
fall  behind  those  of  the  Continent  either  for 
colour  or  quality.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  articles  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Art- Journal  have  been  attracting  much 
attention,  not  only  among  potters,  but  that  the 
propi’ietors  of  clays  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
induced  to  pay  much  greater  attention  to  their 
modes  of  working.  New  discoveries  of  clay- 
beds  have  also  been  made,  since  we  directed 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  have  just 
received  samples  of  clays  of  a  superior  kind 
from  the  Island  of  Fettar,  one  of  the  Zetland 
Isles,  found  on  the  property  of  Sir  Arthur 
Nicholson. 

Eobeet  Hunt. 

URBINO  AND  THE  UMBRIAN  SCHOOL.* 

The  country  which  composed  the  Duchy  of 
Urbino,  and  now  nearly  corresponds  with  the  lega¬ 
tion  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  is  situated  upon  the 
eastern  fall  of  central  Italy,  between  the  forty- 
third  and  forty-fourth  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
The  soil  is  suited  to  natural  productions,  the 
climate  healthy,  the  scenery  varied ;  all  combine 
to  reward  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  develope 
those  faculties  of  mind  more  especially  quickened 
by  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  It  was 
this,  and  possibly  the  comparative  remoteness  of 
the  locality  from  scenes  of  more  active  strife,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  religious  associations  of  Orvieto  and 
Assisi,  that  formed  or  largely  contributed  to  that 
fervent  and  devout  feeling,  the  peculiar  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Umbrian  School.  Fra  Beato  Angelico 
Oderigi  da  Gubbio  mentioned  by  Dante  (Purga- 
torio  xi.  79.),  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Gentile  da  Fabri- 
cano,  Nicolas  de  Foligno,  Pieti'o  della  Francesca, 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  the  precursor  of  Perugino, 
Giovanni  Sanzi  and  Raffaelle  are  names  sufficient 
to  consecrate  this  land  of  Umbria,  even  had  their 
works  perished,  and  all  that  remaijied  of  their 
fame  were  the  traditional  respect  of  time. 

How  much  more  willingly  then  does  the  lover  of 
Art  become  the  pilgrim  of  their  genius,  whilst 
these  works  exist  to  allure  him  by  the  combination 
of  the  pure  in  spirit  with  technical  excellence,  re¬ 
calling  to  him  scenes  and  acts  of  religious  import  to 
all  men  of  whatever  creed  that  Christianity  em¬ 
braces  within  its  wide-spread  sphere  of  mercy  and 
of  love.  We  cannot  sufficiently  estimate  the  genius 
of  the  place  if  we  remember  that  here  Raffaelle 
was  born  in  1483,  that  from  hence  his  first  impres¬ 
sions,  his  earliest  instruction  were  derived,  at  that 
period  of  life  when  neither  time  nor  the  world  has 
darkened  the  light  of  heaven  which  is  reflected  in 

the  heart  of  youth.  Properly  so  to  do  we  must 
dwell  with  those  among  whom  he  dwelt,  study  as 
the  author  of  this  work  has  done  the  history  of  the 
period,  and  associate  ourselves  with  the  influences 
beneath  which  he  was  nurtured,  and  through 
whose  active  power  Raffaelle  became  the  great 
exponent  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  Art.  We 
will  endeavour  to  present  a  slight  sketch  of  Urbino 
and  of  the  general  condition  of  Italy  prior  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Dennis- 
toun’s  memoirs  may  be  more  generally  understood. 

Urbino  was  long  known  as  the  Italian  Athens.  It 
has  its  classical  descent  as  the  Urbinum  Hortense 
of  Pliny,  and  the  district  is  in  some  degree  identical 
with  that  known  to  Roman  history  as  Gallia 
Senonia.  It  was  at  U  rhino  the  first  Latin  grammar 
was  published  in  1494 ;  its  court  was  celebrated 
by  Baldassar  Castiglioni,  in  his  Cortegiano;  the 
first  Italian  comedy,  the  Calandria  of  Cardinal 
Bibbiena,  was  here  performed,  and  the  palace  of  its 
duke  was  the  academy  at  once  of  military  tactics, 
refinement,  and  taste.  Nor  was  Urbino  without 
influence  in  the  useful  arts ;  its  manufactory  of 
earthenware  was  long  in  great  repute  amid  the 
rivalry  of  contemporary  excellence.  Upon  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  inroads  of  the 
successive  northern  hordes,  the  native  Italian 
population  was  either  extirpated  or  absorbed  by 
the  numerical  superiority  of  their  conquerors. 

Few  of  the  consular  families  survived  the  ruin  of 
the  empire  and  the  city  of  Rome,  many  of  the 
nobles  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  a  debased  and 
feeble  crowd  of  Italian  citizens  might  be  seen 
hovering  around  the  states  of  Italy — the  miserable 
witnesses  of  their  former  grandeur.  Yet  perhaps 
the  result  was  beneficial :  the  freedom  of  the 
barbarian  nourished  a  manlier  spirit,  a  more 
becoming  sense  of  personal  worth,  and  there  were 
periods  it  was  less  honourable  to  be  a  Roman  than 
a  Goth.  The  Lombard  nation,  allured  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  captivated  by  its  beauty, 
soon  settled  on  its  plains.  Their  kings  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  influence  of  literature  on  civili¬ 
sation.  Charlemagne  continued  the  same  course 
during  the  existence  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  he 
decorated  with  paintings  the  churches  he  erected, 
and  furthered  the  introduction  of  schools.  After 
his  decease  his  power  was  broken  up  into  petty 
communities,  the  feudal  system  was  introduced, 
the  dukes  and  counts  of  the  empire,  and  successful 
military  adventurers,  established  and  transmitted 
an  hereditary  sway,  which  the  nominal  power  of 
German  emperors  willingly  conceded,  provided 
the  befitting  aid  was  afforded  to  the  imperial 
banners.  About  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
these  independent  fiefs,  the  towns  advanced  into 
importance.  Their  wealth  and  power,  the  martial 
skill  of  the  citizen,  the  political  infiuence  of  the 
maritime  cities  of  Amalfi,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  so 
necessary  to  the  various  interests  which  warred  in 
Italy,  rendered  the  concession  of  their  independence 
a  necessity — their  valour  subsequently  converted 
it  into  a  right.  They  had  not  so  much  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  they  claimed,  but  factions  were  the 
instruments  of  their  own  wrong,  and  the  cause  of 
final  subjection.  With  their  establishment  we 
may  connect  the  revival  of  literature.  The  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Arabs  had  re-awakened  poetry, 
schools  of  medicine  and  law  were  founded,  the 
Romance  language  was  cultivated  and  spread  by 
the  songs  of  the  Trouvere  and  Troubadour,  the 
Italian  arose  amid  a  diversity  of  dialects,  at 
once  a  perfect  form  of  thought,  by  the  genius  of 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Nor  were  the 
chiefs  or  titled  oondottieri  of  Italy  averse  to  the 
patronage  of  genius.  In  the  worst  days  of  the 
worst  courts,  there  were  few  which  did  not  delight 
to  honour  both  the  painter  and  the  poet ;  it  was 
painting  however  that  was  the  chief  instructress  of 
the  people.  The  Church  had  made  this  the  medium 
of  her  teaching  and  her  power.  The  ascetic  spirit 
of  the  Byzantine  school  died  away,  the  classical 
progressed  generally  in  the  other  states  of  Italy, 
but  the  Umbrian  was  extending  its  influence  by 
the  greatness  of  its  masters  at  the  period  when  this 
history  commences.  It  may  be  defined  as  that 
which  seeks,  by  the  subjective  action  of  the 
mind,  to  convey  the  divine  expression  of  the  theme 
through  treatment  rather  contemplative  and 
allegorical  than  dramatic,  selecting  its  incidents 
from  purely  spiritual  acts,  its  scenes  from  sacred 
biography.  Its  dawn  of  beauty  was  Fra  Ange¬ 
lico,  its  glory  sunk  in  Raffaelle.  To  all  these 
subjects  Mr.  Dennistoun’s  Memoirs  bear  refer¬ 
ence,  and  as  the  selection  of  passages  is  very 
difficult  in  relation  to  our  space,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  correct  analysis  of  their  contents.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  Duchy  of 
Urbino,  of  the  rise  of  the  court  of  Montefeltro, 
a  biography  of  Federigo,  Count  of  Urbino,  of  his 
wife  Battista  Sforza,  their  domestic  life  and  home 
administration,  an  able  retrospect  of  his  reign, 

*  “Memoirs  of  tlie  Dukes  of  Urbino  ”  illustrating;  tlie 
anns,  arts,  and  literature  of  Italy,  from  1440  to  1630,  by 
James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  Loudon.  Three 
Yols.  8vo.  Longmans, 
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that  of  Guidobaldo  his  successor,  closinf^  with  tlie 
period  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the 
transactions  connected  with  the  infamy  of  the 
papacy  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  career  of  Crcsar 
Borgia,  with  a  most  valuable  appendix  of  documents 
relating  to  literature  and  art.  But  it  is  the  second 
and  conclviding  volumes  which  are  of  particular 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  arts  and  literature  of 
Italy  from  1440  to  1630,  a  period  second  to  none 
in  greatness  of  intellectual  power,  equal  to  any  in 
importance  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Commencing  with  Guidobaldo  di  Montefeltro, 
third  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  author  continues  the 
political  events  of  the  duchy,  up  to  the  devolution 
of  the  state  by  Francesco  Maria  II.,  in  favour  of 
the  Church,  April  30,  1624  ;  and  then  narrates  the 
history  of  the  court  of  Urbino,  its  manners  and 
influence,  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  pen  of 
Castiglioni  and  Cardinal  Pietro  Bemho.  This 
necessarily  includes  also  sketches  of  Bernardo 
Bibbiena  and  others ;  comprising  the  greatestnames 
in  literature  and  art,  who  from  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Italy  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  to 
associate  w’ith,  to  encourage  or  to  shelter,  until 
the  series  is  closed  towards  the  fall  of  the  Ducal 
family,  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  Upon  that  much 
vexed  question  the  probable  insanity  of  Tasso  ;  the 
following  notice  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Andrew  Vega, 
the  latest  gleaner  in  this  inexhaustible  field,  is 
given ; — 

Tasso. 

“  Tasso  affords  one  of  the  most  distinct  cases  of 
that  description  of  insanity  commonly  called  true 
melancholy,  and  is  now  known  as  lipemania,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  explain 
the  many  enigmas  of  his  life,  and  by  reconciling 
the  discrepancies  of  his  biographers  put  an  end  to 
numbeidess  gossiping  conjectures  regarding  his 

misfortunes . From  infancy  he  manifested 

decided  symptoms  of  a  genius,  to  madness  near 
allied.  Precocious  in  all  mental  powers,  ho  spoke 
intelligibly  at  six  months,  knew  Greek  and  wrote 
verses  at  seven  years,  and  at  seventeen  published 
the  Rinaldo.  The  reverses  of  his  early  days,  the 
premature  loss  of  his  mother,  the  injudicious  liberty 
of  thought  and  action  allowed  him  by  Bernardo, 
and  the  rough  criticisms  to  which  his  writings  were 
subjected  ere  his  character  and  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind  were  developed, — all  these  tinged  deeper  the 
gloom  of  his  constitutional  sadness,  and  formed  a 
training  the  most  fatal  to  one  of  innately  morbid 
sensibilities.  The  results  were  obvious.  Bold 
before  his  time,  his  digestion  enervated,  subject  to 
faintings  and  fevers,  intermittent  or  delirious,  his 
health  at  thirty  was  ruined,  his  nerves  and  brain 
shattered.  The  natural  consequenee  of  his  pre¬ 
cocity  was  an  overwhelming  pride  in  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  which  rendei'ed  him  jealous,  touchy, 
and  quarrelsome  ;  and  though  destined  from  youth 
to  wander  in  search  of  given  bread,  nature  had 
neither  granted  him  the  humble  resignation  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  lot,  nor  imbued  him  with  a  spirit 
to  rise  above  it.  Men  who  live  in  court  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  intrigues,  those  who  publish 
poetry  should  lay  their  account  with  unsparing 
strictures,  and  the  smaller  the  court,  or  the  more 
prominent  their  poetic  merits,  so  much  the  greater 
need  have  they  of  forbearance  and  philosophy. 
But  Tasso  possessed  neither,  and  the  jealousies  of 
Pigna  and  Guarini,  the  malice  of  the  Della  Cruscan 
critics,  stung  him  to  the  quick.  A  slight,  or  fancied 
affront,  which  he  met  with  from  one  of  the 
courtiers  of  Ferrara,  though  avenged  by  a  duel, 
brought  his  symptoms  to  a  head.  From  that 
moment,  when  in  his  thirty-third  year,  we  And 
him  a  victim  to  the  restlessness,  suspicions,  fears, 
and  forebodings,  and  hopeless  misery  which  afflict 
lipemaniacs.” 

Our  next  extract  must  relate  to  Art ;  it  is  from 
a  chapter  on  the  Decline  of  the  Italian  School. 

“  When  the  Christian  Mythology,  which  had 
supplied  Art  with  subjects  from  inspired  writ  or 
venerated  tradition,  was  supplanted  by  an  idolatry 
of  nature  content  to  feed  spiritual  longings  with 
common  forms,  copied  without  due  selection  from 
daily  life  ;  men  no  longer  painted  what  religion 
taught  them  to  believe,  but  what  their  senses 
offered  for  imitation,  modified  by  their  own  un¬ 
restrained  fancies.  Painting  thus  became  an 
accessory  of  luxurious  life,  and  its  productions 
were  regarded  somewhat  as  furniture,  indicating 
the^  taste  rather  than  the  devotion  of  patrons  and 
artists.  Those  accordingly  followed  a  wider  lati¬ 
tude  of  topics  and  treatment.  In  proportion  as 
devotional  subjects  fell  out  of  use,  a  demand  rose 
for  mythological  fable  and  allegory.  Profane 
history,  individual  adventure,  or  portraiture,  sup¬ 
plied  matter  pleasing  to  vanity,  profitable  to  adu¬ 
lation.  But  while  the  objects  of  painting  became 
less  elevated,  its  mechanism  gained  importance  ;  it 
became  ostentatious  in  sentiment,  ambitious  in 
execution.  The  aim  of  professors,  the  standard  of 


connoisseurs,  declined  from  the  ideal  to  the 
palpable.  A  fresh  field  for  exertion  was  thus 
opened  up.  Schools  attained  celebrity  from  their 
successful  ti'eatment  of  technical  difficulties. 
Michael  Angelo  attracted  pupils  by  his  power 
in  design,  Titian  by  his  mastery  in  colour,  Cor¬ 
reggio  by  his  management  of  light ;  while  the 
eclectic  masters  of  Bologna  vainly  aspired  to 
perfection  hy  nicely  adjusting  their  borrowed 
plumes,  and  the  tenebristi  of  Naples  sought  by 
impenetrable  shadows  to  startle  rather  than  to 
please.  A  demand  for  domestic  decoration  led  to 
further  exercise  of  ingenuity.  Landscape,  first 
improved  by  the  Venetian  masters  as  accessories, 
became  a  new  province  of  Art,  and  transcripts 
from  Nature,  in  her  scenes  of  beauty,  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  charge  of  battles,  the  inanities  of 
still  life,  the  orgies  and  crimes  of  worthless  men. 
In  architecture  and  sculpture  the  departure  was 
scarcely  less  remarkable  from  the  pure  style  and 
simple  forms  of  the  fifteenth  century;  a  free  intro¬ 
duction  of  costly  materials  and  elaborate  decoration 
deteriorated  taste,  without  compensating  for  the 
absense  of  ideal  beauty.  The  masters  of  this, 
which  rve  may  consider  as  the  newest  manner, 
must  accordingly  be  tried  by  a  new  standard. 
Those  of  the  silver  and  golden  ages,  the  Fiesoles 
and  the  Rafl'aelles,  sought  a  simple  or  vigorous 
development  of  deep  feeling ;  the  Giordani  and 
Caravaggii,  men  of  brass  and  iron,  whose  technical 
capacity  outstripped  their  ideas,  aspired  not 
beyond  effect.  Effect  is  therefore  the  self-chosen 
test  to  which  artists  of  the  decline  should  be 
subjected,  though  it  may  detect  in  them  false  taste 
and  vulgar  deformity.  Under  their  guidance, 
energy  was  substituted  for  grandeur,  bustle  for 
dramatic  action;  while  flickering  lights  and  flut¬ 
tering  draperies,  ill  replaced  the  solidity  and  state¬ 
liness  of  earlier  and  more  earnest  men.  Art  thus, 
like  literature,  becomes  copious  rather  than  cap¬ 
tivating.  Ambitious  attempts  were  not  wanting, 
but  the  effort  to  produce  them  was  ever  palpable. 
Ingenuity,  over  taxed,  gave  birth  to  bewildering 
allegories,  affected  postures,  startling  contrasts, 
exaggerated  colourings,  meretricious  graces.  Nature 
was  invoked  to  stand  godmother  to  the  progeny, 
and  she  disavowed  them  as  spurious.” 

There  is  in  these  opinions  much  very  true,  more 
we  are  afraid  to  be  considered  as  the  deductions  of 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  peculiar  style  of  a  particular 
period,  “  copious  rather  than  captivating.”  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Dennistoun  is  largely 
educated  and  refined,  governed  with  excellent 
judgment,  and  nourished  by  unsparing  research. 
A  long  residence  in  Italy  gave  him  facilities  for 
investigation,  which  was  unremittingly  pursued  ; 
this  is  attested  no  less  by  the  list  of  authorities 
consulted,  than  the  copious  documentary  matter 
appended.  Such  research  must  ever  possess  an 
interest  not  only  to  the  student  of  Italian  history 
and  literature,  but  to  every  one  who  desires  to 
trace  the  source  and  flow  of  that  influence  which 
was  so  powerful  an  agent  towards  the  civilisation 
of  Europe — Italian  Art.  The  military  events  are 
those  of  condottieri  wars ;  the  political  history  is 
that  of  unbridled  faction,  unscrupulous  power,  and 
the  intrigues  of  a  Church  which  made  the  authority 
which  she  claims  from  her  divine  founder  the 
means  to  gratify  the  most  immoral  ambition.  The 
narrative  has  been  written  by  the  greatest  of  Italian 
authors,  by  the  pens  also  of  Sismondi  and  Daru  ; 
to  these  Mr.  Dennistoun’s  work  must  now  be 
added.  Ills  period  belongs  to  two  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  European  civilisation. 
The  first  after  the  fall  of  Rome  was  that  of  forma¬ 
tion,  the  period  before  the  twelfth  century,  when 
darkness  was  over  the  deep.  The  second  was  when 
light  moved  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  tlie 
elements  of  social  order  rvere  evolved.  This  may 
be  considered  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  third  was  that  from  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  period  illustrated  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  Reformation, 
and  the  production  of  the  greatest  -works  in  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Art.  That  of  -which  Cardinal  Bembo 
indicates  the  admixture  of  sybaritism  and  intellec¬ 
tual  development;  Fra  Angelico  and  Raffaelle, 
Christian  Art ;  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  combination  of  pow.rs  the  most  varied, 
and  of  which  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were 
the  poets,  is  here  especially  described.  These 
“Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino”  possess 
therefore  no  fleeting  interest.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  research  they  evince,  but  we  should 
add  this  is  enhanced  in  value  by  the  charms  of  a 
pleasing  manly  style,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  literature  of  Italy.  We 
could  wish  Mr.  Dennistoun  would  direct  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Savonarola,  a  subject 
not  entirely  dissociated  from  his  present,  and  one 
in  every  respect  worthy  his  attention.  H. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  French 
Academy  opened  at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  having 
been  postponed  till  then  from  the  usual  period  in 
April,  by  desire  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  A 
temporary  building  of  larger  dimensions  has  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  “  Palais  National,” 
formerly  the  “Palais  Royal,”  in  consequence  of 
the  inconvenience  which  was  found  to  arise  from 
the  exhibition  taking  place  in  the  Louvre,  whereby 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  were  excluded  from 
the  public  for  a  time.  The  building  now  raised 
has  been  found,  however,  insufficient  for  the  mass  of 
works  sent  in, — upwards  of3900, — beingan  increase 
of  about  1300  over  the  last  year’s  exhibition,  so 
that  another  room  is  in  process  of  erection,  where 
will  probably  be  hung  600  of  those  pictures  that 
have  had  no  place  assigned  them  in  the  larger 
edifice.  Of  the  3900  contributions,  3150  consist  of 
paintings  and  drawings,  the  remainder  of  sculp¬ 
tures,  architectural  subjects,  lithographs,  and  en¬ 
gravings.  It  would  be  quite  impossible,  with  the 
limited  space  we  have  at  command  for  our  notice, 
to  give  even  a  list  of  the  contributors,  much  less  to 
enter  upon  a  critical  review  of  their  productions, 
although  we  have  received  from  our  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  a  lengthened  commentary  upon  what  the 
salon  shows.  The  exhibition  is  considered  meri¬ 
torious  ;  that  is,  it  contains  about  the  usual  average 
number  of  good  works  from  the  leading  artists ; 
among  whom,  however,  we  miss  the  names  of 
Ary  Scheffer,  P.  Delaroche,  Ingres,  Schlesinger, 
and  others  of  favourable  repute.  The  practice  of 
awarding  prizes  to  the  exhibitors  who  most  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves,  is  one  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  carried  out  in  our  own  country.  In  Paris  the 
prizes  awarded  consist  of  medals  valued  respectively 
at  1500,  500,  and  250  francs.  Of  these  there  are 
given  in  the  school  of  painting  three  of  the  first 
class,  six  of  the  second,  and  twelve  of  the  third ; 
for  sculpture,  two  of  the  first  class,  four  of  the 
second,  and  six  of  the  the  third  ;  for  architecture, 
one  of  the  first  class,  two  of  the  second,  and  three 
of  the  third  ;  and  for  engraving,  one  of  the  first 
class,  two  of  the  second,  and  four  of  the  third. 
Besides  these,  an  honorary  medal,  of  the  value  of 
4000  francs,  is  given  upon  a  special  recommendation 
of  the  jury,  to  the  artist  who  shall  be  considered 
most  worthy  of  this  honour ;  the  winner  of  it 
thereby  becomes  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  4000 
francs,  till,  at  some  future  exhibition,  a  work  is 
produced  superior  in  merit  to  that  for  which  the 
annuity  has  been  granted,  which  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  successful  candidate.  TThat  an 
impetus  these  prizes  must  give  to  the  whole  body 
of  artists  !  Surely  something  of  a  similar  nature 
might  be  afforded  out  of  the  impoverished  Ex¬ 
chequer  of  Great  Britain ;  even  on  the  limited 
scale  supplied  by  the  French  government,  the 
annual  cost  of  these  rewards  would  be  below  120^., 
while,  to  the  fortunate  competitors,  the  incentive 
to  exertion  must  unquestionably  be  very  great ;  it 
is  not  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  gift  that  renders 
it  covetable,  but  the  principle  it  involves. 

It  caused  us  considerable  regret  that,  during 
our  short  stay  in  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
last  year,  we  could  not  find  time  to  accept  the 
polite  invitation  of  M.  Belloc,  the  Director  of  the 
National  School  of  Design  in  that  city,  to  inspect 
the  works  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  which  we 
had  heard  were  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character. 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  is,  however,  in  our  hands, 
which  shows  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the 
pupils  of  that  institution.  The  classes  meet  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning  during  summer,  and 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  winter,  daily,  and  continue 
for  four  hours,  in  two  exercises  or  lessons.  The 
week’s  study  is  thus  arranged  :  on  Monday  and 
Thursday,  mathematics,  morning  and  evening ; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  drarving  in  the  morning, 
mathematics  applied  to  construction,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  AVednesda3'  and  Saturday,  drawing,  morning 
and  evening.  There  are  also  classes  for  drawing 
from  reliefs  and  the  sculpture  of  ornaments  every 
day  in  the  week,  morning  and  evening,  and  for 
ornamental  design  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
in  each  -u-eek.  From  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening, 
daily,  are  classes  for  adults,  to  which  none  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  are  admitted.  The  professors 
under  M.  Belloc  are  MM.  Herr,  for  geometry  and 
arithmetic;  Jay,  architecture;  Rebout,  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  A.  Peron,  figure-drawing ;  Lecocq  de 
Boisbandran,  animals  ;  A.  Faure,  drawing  from 
plants  and  flowers ;  Gault  de  St.  Germain,  drawing 
from  ornamental  designs;  Jacquot,  sculpture; 
Ruprich- Robert,  for  composition  ornaments; 
there  are  also  two  private  mathematical  teachers, 
and  two  of  sculpture.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school  of  Paris 
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has  a  wider  range  than  in  any  of  oiir  schools  of 
design,  and  that  a  greater  number  of  masters  are 
employed  in  directing  these  studies.  May  not 
these  facts  have  much  to  do  with  the  superiority 
which  French  designers  exhibit  over  our  own  ? 
and  if  so,  is  there  anj'  reason  why  our  youths,  with 
the  same  amount  of  efficient  training,  should  not 
become  as  skilful  and  ingenious  as  those  of  France  ? 

The  Porte  St.  Denis,  that  striking  and  historical 
feature  of  the  Boulevard  of  Paris,  has  been  cleaned 
and  restored  to  the  freshness  it  originally  possessed 
when  erected  in  1762.  The  designer  was  Francois 
Blondel,  and  the  ornamental  sculpture  was  executed 
by  Francois  Augnier.  It  was  erected  by  the  City 
of  Paris  to  commemorate  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine 
by  Louis  XIV. 

The  great  portal  of  the  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
which  before  the  Revolution  was  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  were  destroyed  at 
that  time,  has  had  new  figures  placed  in  the  various 
niches,  and  presents  its  original  imposing  effect. 

Rome. — A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Netos  says 
that  sculpture  is  “  receiving  some  impulse  from  the 
numerous  visitors  to  this  city.  The  talented  Prus¬ 
sian  sculptor,  Wolff’,  who  is  well  known  in  England 
from  having  executed,  besides  many  classic  groups, 
some  busts  of  the  royal  family  and  a  statue  of 
Prince  Albert  as  a  Greek  warrior,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  an  exquisite  figure  of  Paris,  in  which  the 
feminine  beauty  of 

‘  The  woman  warrior  with  the  curling  hair’ 

is  admirably  portrayed.  His  four  statues,  per¬ 
sonifying  the  Seasons  (engraved  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Art- Journal'),  have  been  purchased  by  an 
English  amateur.  Mr.  Gibson  is  commencing  the 
models  of  two  very  important  works,  Queen  V  ictori  a 
on  her  throne  between  two  allegorical  figures,  repre¬ 
senting  Justice  and  Clemency,  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.” 

Berlin. — Since  the  time  when  the  royal  china 
manufactory  ceased  to  enjoy  peculiar  privileges, 
it  has  had  hard  struggles  against  some  private 
establishments  not  to  remain  behind  them  in 
point  of  taste  and  beauty  of  form.  In  order  to 
make  the  Royal  Institute  capable  of  keeping 
pace  with  them,  a  committee  of  three  artists 
has  been  named;  viz.,  M.  Rauch  the  sculptor; 
M.  Cornelius,  the  painter ;  and  M.  Staler,  the 
first  architect  of  the  king.  The  taste  in  china 
having  now  taken  a  decided  direction  toward  that 
peculiar  style  known  to  the  middle  ages  and 
subsequently,  by  the  rococo  and  the  renaissance, 
it  will  be  hardly  possible,  without  a  change  in 
public  taste,  for  these  celebrated  artists  to  give  a 
'  favourable  direction  to  the  manufacture  of  china. 

In  former  times,  every  town  was  proud  of  pos¬ 
sessing  within  its  walls  any  famous  poet,  musician, 

I  sculptor,  painter,  or  architect ;  and  every  artist 

'  was  desirous  to  decorate  the  inside  and  outside  of 

[  his  house,  and  to  show  thereby  that  it  was  the 

property  of  an  artist.  So  we  find  at  Nuremberg, 
"Weimar,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  and  other  towns 
famous  for  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  the  houses 
and  villas  of  A.  Durer,  Goethe,  Palladio,  Michael 
Angelo,  RafFaelle,  and  others,  considered  very  re¬ 
markable  curiosities,  worth  being  visited  by  the 
tourist  and  the  traveller  who  possess  taste  for  the 
fine  arts.  The  most  honourable  monument  for 
the  memory  of  a  celebrated  artist  would,  no  doubt, 
be  his  house,  carefully  kept  in  the  same  state  as 
when  he  left  it.  In  this  respect,  we  can  but  do 
justice  to  the  piety  with  which  the  families  of  the 
late  M.  Schadow,  the  Director  of  the  Academy, 
our  first  sculptor;  and  of  the  late  M.  Feilner,  the 
first  manufacturer  of  pottery  and  terra-cotta  for 
architecture  and  furniture,  have  ornamented  the 
j  houses  of  these  two  celebrated  artists  by  the  best 

examples  of  their  own  works,  so  that  they  are 
worthy  of  being  visited  by  every  visitor  to  our 
capital.  The  king  has  moreover  ordered  the  streets 
inhabited  by  those  artists  to  be  named  “  Schadow- 
Strasse,”  and  “  Feilner-Strasse,”  after  their 
names.  The  late  M.  Feilner’s  son-in-law,  the 
famous  sculptor,  M.  "Wichmann,  proprietor  of  the 

1  house  of  his  father-in-law,  has  decorated  the  garden 
j.  with  a  bust  of  Feilner,  of  Carrara-marble,  and 
j  with  a  large  Gothic  portal  entirely  made  of  terra- 

1  cotta,  a  masterpiece  in  this  genre  of  Art. 

In  Munich,  (and  likewise  in  Nurnberg),  they 
have  made  an  association  for  the  advancement  of 
the  industrial  Arts.  Artists,  artisans,  and  friends 
of  both,  are  united  to  get  works  remarkable  for 
taste,  beauty,  variety,  and  originality,  as  well  as  for 
goodness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  particularly 
from  those  workmen  on  whom  the  arrangement  of 
our  houses,  rooms,  tables,  and  our  dress  devolves. 
This  society  gives  the  workmen  drawings,  orders 
exhibitions  of  works  approved  of  by  atribunal,  buys 
such  works,  and  publishes  a  journal  with  drawings. 

Brussels. — In  consequence  of  a  report  addressed 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  by  M. 

Rogier,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  royal  decree 
was  issued  on  the  24th  of  Dec.,  1848,  appointing  a 
commission  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  prints  to  be  termed,  “  Musee  Populaire 
de  Belgique.” 

M.  Rogier  represented  to  His  Majesty  that  it 
would  be  beneficial,  in  a  moral  and  educational 
sense,  if  a  number  of  cheap  prints  were  issued  by 
the  assistance  of  government,  to  replace  those 
which  find  their  way  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
humble  and  labouring  classes,  and  which  frequently 
were  not  only  uninstructive,  but  had  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  be  either  immoral  or  irreligious.  The 
course  proposed  by  the  Ministers  was  to  form  a 
collection  of  the  most  celebrated  historical  events 
of  Belgium,  the  portraits  of  its  illustrio  is  men,  the 
antiquities  and  monuments  of  Art  still  existing,  and 
sacred  subjects  as  represented  by  its  greatest  painters. 

A  number  of  these  have  accordingly  been  pro¬ 
duced.  They  are  all  wood-engravings,  on  paper 
equivalent  to  our  size  called  “  royal.”  The  price  of 
each  of  these  sheets  sold  separately  varies  from  one- 
penny  to  twopence.  As  works  of  Art,  they  are 
infinitely  beyond  anything  of  the  class  ever  offered 
at  the  price.  Among  those  already  published, 
are  whole-length  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  the  Flemish  school,  six  on  each  sheet, 
coloured.  Military  costumes,  coloured ;  marine  sub¬ 
jects,  relative  to  commerce  and  the  fisheries  ;  archi¬ 
tectural  antiquities,  six  on  each  sheet,  and  tinted. 

The  entire  number  when  completed  will  form  a 
very  interesting  series  elucidatory  of  ancient  and 
modern  Belgium,  as  well  worthy  of  the  higher 
classes  as  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
in  Brussells  on  December  3,  1850,  Mr.  Liedekerke 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Belgian  artists,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  numberless  forgeries  of  their  names 
on  counterfeit  pictures,  of  which  they  were  the 
victims.  M.  Rogier,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  after 
admitting  the  justice  of  their  claims  to  protection, 
said — “  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  profession  of  the  Fine 
Arts  that  men  should  exist  who  are  so  shameless  of 
their  proper  dignity  as  to  imitate,  for  the  base 
purpose  of  personal  gain,  that  which  has  been  the 
studied  and  laborious  work  of  men  of  talent  and 
genius.  My  attention  has  already  been  excited  by 
this  scandalous  species  of  fraud,  and  I  regret  I  have 
not  yet  found  the  means  for  its  sufficient  repression. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  existing  laws  are  not 
without  the  power  of  punishing,  if  brought  before 
the  proper  tribunal,  the  authors  of  these  counter¬ 
feit  copies,  or  rather  I  ought  to  say  to  protect  the 
public  from  such  scandalous  swindling.” 

Bruge.s. — The  decorations  of  the  chapel  of  the 
“Saint  Sang,”  are  now  approaching  completion ; 
the  entire  building  has  undergone  the  necessary 
reparation  which  its  great  age  demanded,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  of  enriched  diaper 
work  enclosing  religious  emblems.  The  effect  is 
extremely  good.  The  same  cannot  fairly  be  said 
of  the  restoration  cariued  on  at  the  old  house  of  the 
Fraternity  of  St.  George ;  the  ceilings  being  gilded 
and  painted  in  the  most  tawdry  style.  These  in¬ 
stances  of  bad  taste  occasionally  surprise  us,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  finest  examples  of  Medieval 
works  for  the  study  of  the  artist,  as  in  this  very 
town  of  Bruges. 

THE  PORCELAIN  MANUFACTURE  OF 
DRESDEN. 

The  Dresden  China,  at  all  times  highly 
valued  for  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  style 
and  the  fancifulness  of  its  decorations,  obtains 
at  the  present  period  a  more  than  usual  degree  of 
interest  from  the  articles  which  are  preparing,  on 
a  large  scale,  and  with  costly  workmanship,  for 
the  coming  exhibition.  But  it  is  an  erroneous 
impression  which  attributes  the  fabrication  of  this 
beautiful  ware  to  Dresden.  It  is  made  entirely  at 
Meissen,  an  antiquated  town,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Dresden,  lower  down  the  course  of  the  Elbe, 
and  on  its  left  bank.  It  is  commanded  by  the 
castle,  which  immediately  overlooks  the  Elbe,  and 
was  the  former  residence  of  the  Margraves  of 
Meissen.  This  building  now  contains  all  the 
ateliers  where  the  genuine  china  is  made.  The 
edifice  surrounds  a  spacious  court,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  church :  to  the  left  on 
the  ground  floor  is  a  large  salle  or  exhibition-room 
for  the  ware  manufactured  in  this  building,  and 
great  is  the  interest  which  a  stroll  through  this 
apartment  alfords,  from  the  number,  the  variety, 
and  beauty  of  the  articles  of  every  description  here 
exhibited.  Two  spiral  staircases  with  quaint 
Gothic  windows,  and  rendered  almost  external 
from  the  abundance  of  the  decorations  a  jour,  wind 

up  to  the  spacious  and  vaulted  apartments,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  in  the 
fourteenth  century  till  1710,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Viscounts  of  Meissen,  and  since  the  latter 
period  have  been  used  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
celebrated  ware,  some  specimens  having  first  been 
sold  at  the  fair  of  Leipsig  about  that  time.  The 
rooms  in  which  the  process  of  manufacture  goes  on 
overlook  the  Elbe,  and  from  their  elevated  situa¬ 
tion  and  open  prospect,  have  great  advantages 
with  regard  to  light.  They  are  so  spacious  as  to 
contain,  in  some  cases,  thirty  or  forty  workmen 
each  ;  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  being 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  including  the  employes 
and  out-of-door  workmen.  Dark  and  tortuous 
passages  lead  from  one  apartment  to  another,  each 
of  which  affords  to  the  visitor  a  kind  of  interest 
different  from  that  which  he  has  quitted.  Every 
apartment  in  fact  has  its  special  appropriation.  In 
one  the  simpler  vases  and  table  services  are 
moulded,  and  dried  in  the  first  place  by  an  enve¬ 
lope  or  case  of  porous  clay  before  passing  to  the 
oven.  In  another  part  flowers  are  exclusively 
manufactured,  each  leaf  being  inserted  separately. 
Elsewhere  birds  and  the  more  delicate  ornaments  ; 
whilst  those  small  figures  whose  grotesque,  and  at 
the  same  time  graceful,  attitudes  render  them 
almost  the  prototypes  of  the  rococo  style,  are  care¬ 
fully  finished  with  the  hand,  after  having  been 
cast  in  a  mould.  Painting  and  gilding  form  a 
separate  department,  whilst  the  delicate  imitation 
of  lace,  unequalled  by  any  other  manufacture  of 
this  kind,  is  the  exclusive  work  of  women,  each 
floweret  being  put  on  or  scooped  out  with  the  point 
of  the  beaver. 

The  principal  objects  which  are  in  process  of 
manufacture  for  the  great  exhibition,  are  an  enor-  i 

mous  looking-glass  frame,  decorated  with  birds,  j 

flowers,  and  fancy  ornaments.  Two  vases  four  or 
five  feet  feet  high,  one  of  them  in  the  rococo  style, 
gracefully  adorned  with  the  entwined  foliage  of 
the  convolvulus  and  nasturtium ;  the  other  imi¬ 
tating  the  Greek,  and  evidencing  a  taste  more 
chaste  and  severe ;  it  is  decorated  chiefly  with 
enamelled  paintings  on  the  centre  of  the  vase,  or 
inserted  in  the  forms  of  medallions  round  the  base, 
and  round  the  lid.  The  fourth  article  is  a  camellia 
tree,  more  remarkable  for  its  fac-simile  resem-  j 

blance  to  nature  than  for  any  originality  of  concep¬ 
tion  or  gracefulness  of  design,  and  unless  the 
illusion  be  dispelled  by  touch,  every  leaf  to  the  j 

observer  is  a  real  leaf,  more  or  less  developed  and  ^ 

coloured ;  and  every  blossom  marks  likewise  a  j 

distinct  and  successive  stage,  from  the  closed  bud 
to  the  full  grown  and  expanded  flower.*  | 

The  fabrication  of  the  Dresden  china  is  a  mono-  i 

poly  of  government,  or  rather  of  the  crown.  The  I 

sale  is  effected  in  Dresden  in  large  warehouses,  of  ' 

which  the  profits  are  reserved  for  the  royal  trea¬ 
sury.  The  material,  which,  in  the  form  it  is  used, 
is  an  opaque  white  clay  resembling  chalk,  comes 
from  Ave  in  the  Ertzgevirge,  about  sixteen  leagues 
from  Meissen.  It  is  used  nearly  pure,  except 
for  glazing,  which  requires  a  mixture  of  quartz  and 
felspar.  It  passes  twice  through  the  furnace  before 
being  painted,  and  once  after,  when  the  external 
surface  becomes  sufficiently  melted  to  produce 
enamel.  Of  a  pale  cream  colour  when  baked,  this 
material  may  appear  to  some  to  want  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  Porcelaine  de  Sevres,  as  the  perfected 
specimens  seem  also  to  be  inferior  to  it  with  regard 
to  elegance  of  form,  though  in  the  Meissen  fabrica¬ 
tion  fancy  exercises  a  far  wider  range,  and  its 
amusing  and  ever  varying  subjects  afford  ample 
proof  of  the  versatile  imagination,  if  not  of  the 
genius,  of  its  artificers  :  indeed  the  best  specimens 
of  this  Art  could  not  be  produced,  unless  by  men 
possessing  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  culture.  Perhaps  the  monopoly  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  government,  however  disadvantageous 
in  point  of  trade,  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 
maintain  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship, 
which  would  have  degenerated  had  the  craft  fallen  ; 

into  inferior  or  trading  hands.  The  employment 
becomes  dignified  by  being  carried  on  in  a  stately 
palace,  and  in  which  no  orders  are  received,  unless 
through  the  highest  offices  of  government.  A 
system  of  this  kind,  which  is  likewise  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  Porcelaine  de  Sevres,  can  thus 
secure  the  assistance  of  first-rate  talent.  The 
choicest  products  of  both  these  celebrated  fabrics 
could  not  have  issued  from  any  inferior  workshop, 
dependent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  At  all 
events,  the  important  works  which  are  about  to  be 
forwarded  to,  this  country,  to  challenge  the  public 
gaze,  will  shortly  afford  every  one  the  means  of 
judging  for  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  system, 
in  which  national  pride  has  as  large  a  share  as 
mercantile  considerations.  H.  Twining. 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
we  have  received  drawings  of  these  objects  for  engraving 
in  oiu’  “  Exhibition  Catalogue.” 
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THE  AIIT-JOUENAL. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  JOHN  KITCHIE. 

At  the  very  spot  where  Mr.  John  Burnet  the 
distinguished  engraver  was  horn,  Mill  Hill,  in  1*  isher 
Row,  a  suburb  of  a  town  so  old  that  a  rhyme  goes — 

“  .Musselburgh  was  a  burgh 
■Wbau  Edin  was  naue, 

And  Musselburgh  sal  be  a  burgh 
Whan  Edin  is  gane,” — 

there  dwelt  a  most  ingenious  and  industrious  man, 
named  James  Ritchie,  a  brick  and  tile-maker,  who 
used  also  to  employ  himself  as  a  plasterer,  and  in 
modelling.  The  last  occupation  was  one  rather  of 
amusement,  and  the  necessity  of  his  attending  to 
his  other  avocations  prevented  him  from  following 
it  up  so  as  to  make  himself  a  proticient  in  it, 
although  he  exhibited  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  skill  and  inventive  genius.  Two  of  his 
sons,  Alexander  and  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
became  thus  early  initiated  into  some  of  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  art,  and  became  expert  modellers.  The 
elder,  after  some  time,  was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  studied  under  Thorvaldsen  ;  he  is  now  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  John 
in  the  meanwhile  remained  at  home,  labouring 
under  many  disadvantages  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  yet  having  opportunities  occasionally  of 
distinguishing  himself.  Perhaps  one  of  his  best 
works  of  this  period  is  the  statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  at  Glasgow,  although  it  exhibits  a  strange 
blunder,  in  having  the  right  arm  covered  with 
plaid,  instead  of  the  left,  as  generally  worn.  This 
sculptor  had  a  peculiar  faculty,  or  propensity  it 
might  perhaps  be  more  appropriately  called,  for 
dreaming,  and  he  used  to  relate  to  his  friends  some 
very  extraordinary  visions.  lie  frequently  at¬ 
tempted  to  embody  his  nocturnal  imaginings  in 
clay;  one  of  these  is  his  fine  group  from  “The 
Deluge,”  which  was  exhibited  in  1832  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  attracted  much  notice ;  and  when  it 
was  afterwards  returned  to  his  studio  at  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  the  lovers  of  sculptured  art  would  some¬ 
times  make  pilgrimages  thither  to  inspect  it. 

The  arrival  of  his  more  fortunate  brother  from 
Rome  tended,  however,  to  throw  the  genius  of 
John  Ritchie  into  the  shade,  and  he  became  his 
assistant,  working  for  him  assiduously  during  a 
space  of  nearly  twenty  years  ;  but  a  Mr.  Davidson, 
of  London,  having  recently  seen  the  model  of 
“  The  Deluge,”  commissioned  the  sculptor  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  in  marble.  This  appeared  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  indulge  his  long-cherished  hopes 
of  visiting  Rome  ;  so  in  September  last  he  set  out, 
that  he  might  the  better  prosecute  his  w'ork  among 
the  glorious  yet  decaying  monuments  of  sculptured 
art  in  the  imperial  city.  He  had  already  begun 
his  task  Avhen  an  excursion  to  Ostia  w'as  planned 
by  some  friends.  The  malaria  of  that  notoriously 
unhealthy  spot  had  lingered  beyond  the  calculated 
time  ;  the  party  neglected  the  usual  precautions, 
and  all  caught  the  fever.  Mr.  Ritchie  died  after  a 
few  days’  illness,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
most  of  the  British  and  American  artists  resident 
in  Rome.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  accomplished, 
but  he  lived  only  to  see,  not  to  enjoy,  its  fulfil¬ 
ment  ;  his  age  was  forty- one. 


MR.  WILLIAM  HOWISON,  A.R.S.A. 

To  the  above  brief  notice  of  a  Scottish  sculptor, 

I  it  is  our  task  to  add  another  of  an  engraver  of  the 
same  country,  whose  works  are  better  known  on 
this  side  the  Tweed  than  those  of  Mr.  John 
Ritchie. 

William  Howison  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1798.  He  was  educated  at  George  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Wilson, 

,  an  engraver,  continuing  during  his  life  a  close  and 
steady  application  to  his  art.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Howison  worked  in  comparative  ob.scurity, 
being  chiefly  employed  upon  small  plates,  till  he 
happened,  through  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  George  Harvey,  R.S.  A., 
who,  observing  in  his  plates  more  than  a  usual 
degree  of  excellence,  engaged  him  to  engrave  his 
picture  of  “  The  Curlers  the  execution  of  this 
plate  gained  him  admission  among  the  Associates 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  His  next  work 
i  was  “  The  Polish  Exiles,”  after  Sir  William  Allan, 
a  composition  of  much  pathos,  and  rendered  by 
the  engraver  with  all  fidelity.  This  was  followed 
by  one  of  still  greater  interest,  Harvey’s  “  Cove- 
j  nanters’  Communion,”  of  which  we  spoke  most 
favourably  when  it  made  its  appearance.  Another 
I  plate,  we  believe  not  yet  quite  finished,  was  “  The 
Schule  Skailin’,’  also  after  Mr.  Harvey ;  and  at 
I  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  labouring  assiduously 
on  Faed  s  “  First  Letter  from  the  Emigrants,”  for 
I  the  subscribers  to  the  Scottish  Association. 


Mr.  Howison,  says  the  Scotsman,  “  was  a  man  of 
strong  native  sense,  integrity,  humour,  and  insight 
into  many  things  beside  engraving,  though  he  was 
singularly  modest.  We  never  met  with  a  finer  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  sturdy,  the  hearty,  and  the  tender 
virtues  of  a  Scottish  craftsman.” 


MR.  WILLIAM  SARSFIELD  TAYLOR. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  has  often  appeared 
in  public  in  connexion  with  Art  and  Art-literature, 
died  on  the  23rd  of  December  last,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
in  early  life  was  attached  to  the  Commissariat 
department  of  the  British  army,  and  having  been 
present  at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  made  this 
engagement  a  frequent  subject  of  his  pencil;  he 
was,  however,  better  known  by  his  writings  than 
by  his  pictures,  which  rarely  rose  above  mediocrity. 
His  literary  labours  consist  of  a  “  Description  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,”  in  quarto,  with  plates 
after  his  owni  drawings  ;  a  translation  from  the 
P’rench  of  Merimee’s  “  Practice  of  Painting  ;”  a 
“  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England,”  in  two 
volumes;  and  a  “  History  and  Practice  of  Fresco¬ 
painting.”  These  works  are  all  more  or  less 
valuable  in  their  respective  walks, 

Mr.  Taylor  was  for  many  years  Curator  of  the 
Model  Academy  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  for  a  long  period  met  with  considerable 
success.  To  his  exertions  in  the  public  press,  the 
country  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
beautilul  cloisters  attached  to  Westminster  Hall  ; 
their  destruction  had  already  commenced,  when  he 
aroused  the  public  feeling  against  the  work  of 
spoliation,  and  they  were  saved.  Thirty  years 
since  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  the  criticisms  on  the  Fine 
Arts  for  the  Morning  Chronicle.  His  brother, 
John  Sidney  Taylor,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  a  reporter,  and  afterwards  became  editor  of 
the  Morning  Herald. 


MR.  WILLIAM  WILLES. 

We  learn  with  exceeding  I'egret,  through  the 
Irish  papers,  that  this  gentleman  expired,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Cork.  Mr. 
AVilles  was  brother  to  Dr.  Willes,  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  in  Cork,  and  held  for  some  few  years  past 
the  otfice  of  head  master  of  the  School  of  Design  in 
that  city,  which  owes  much  of  the  success  that  has 
marked  its  progress  to  his  indefatigable  labours  of 
mind  and  body.  We  long  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
per-sonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Willes,  and  can 
testify  to  the  great  interest  he  took  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution,  and  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  he  carried  on  the  onerous  duties  devolving 
upon  him.  His  artistic  qualifications  were  of  no 
mean  order,  so  that  in  every  sense  his  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  by  all  connected  with  the  school. 


MR.  RORERT  ABRAHAM,  F.S..V. 

The  deathof  this  architect,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  was  announced  in  the  public  papers  in 
December  last ;  we  abridge  from  the  Builder  a 
few  particulars  of  his  professional  career  : — 

“  Mr.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  a  builder,  and 
entered  the  profession  above  sixty  years  ago,  as  a 
pupil  in  the  otfice  of  Mr.  Bowen,  a  surveyor.  At 
that  time  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  archi¬ 
tects  in  London  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  works 
carried  on  by  Government,  which  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  appointed  architects,  nearly 
all  matters  connected  with  building  in  London 
were  effected  and  carried  out  by  the  builders 
themselves  without  professional  control.  These 
were  the  days  when  those  interminable  and 
monotonous  lines  of  red  brick  barrack-looking 
houses  arose,  built  in  conformity  with  ‘  the  1-lth  of 
George  HI.,  commonly  called  the  Building  Act,’ 
covering  the  Bedford  estate  around  Russell  and 
Bedford  Squai'es,and  the  outskirts  of  the  suburban 
parishes  of  St.  Pancras  and  Marylebone.  The 
bricklayer  worked  in  exchange  with  the  car¬ 
penter,  and  the  plasterer  in  exchange  with  the 
mason.  It  M’as  a  system  of  barter,  and  the  surveyor 
was  employed  to  measure  and  adjust  the  accounts 
between  the  parties.  Few  w_re  more  actively 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business  than  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  in  his  earlier  years.  It  was  a  bad  school  for 
architectural  taste,  but  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  almost  overwhelmed  in  war,  and  cared  little 
about  such  taste,  it  was,  except  the  offices  of  the 
Gover  iment  architects,  such  as  Soane’s,  Wyatt’s, 
Smirke’s,  &c.,  the  best  school  to  be  had. 

“  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  greater 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
architectural  knowledge,  and  when  an  impetus  to 
architecture  was  given  by  Nash  in  his  valuable 


projected  plans  for  the  improvement  of  London, 
Mr.  Abraham,  by  his  industry,  experience,  and 
talent,  had  placed  himself  in  a  high  position,  and 
was  well  able  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  those 
fortunate  occasions  which,  it  is  said,  occur  to  every 
man  onee  in  his  life,  and  to  catch  the  tide  which 
bears  on  to  bonour  and  prosperity.  It  gave  him 
the  introduction  to  some  of  the  chief  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  England,  and  much  valuable 
private  connection.  From  this  time  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  practice  in  architecture,  and  among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  County  Fire 
Office,  Mr.  Carbonell’s  premises  in  Regent  Street, 
the  Conservatories  and  Garden  Buildings,  for  the 
late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Towers,  the 
works  at  Arundel  Castle,  Worksop,  Farnham,  and 
Norfolk  House,  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Synagogue,  near  the  Haymarket,  the  Westminster 
Bridewell,  the  houses  on  the  Brewers’  Estate,  in 
Oxford  Street,  &c. 


THE  ' 

IMONUMENT  TO  MRS.  THOMPSON. 

FIIOM  THE  SCUI.PTUKE,  IN  MARBLE,  BY  P.  HOLLINS. 


It  is  an  observation  we  have  frequently  been 
called  on  to  make,  that  some  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  human  genius,  in  the  way  of 
Art,  are  hidden  in  secluded  and  rarely  fre¬ 
quented  spots,  where  the  world  at  large  hears 
little  of  them,  and  knows,  perhaps,  less ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  works  of  sculpture. 
The  picturesque  village  of  Great  Malvern,  in 
Derbyshire,  one  of  the  most  romantic  localities 
in  England,  possesses  a  church  whose  venerable 
tower  and  elegant  proportions  are  not  among  the 
least  attractive  objects  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  in  the  north  transept  of  this  church  stands 
one  of  its  most  interesting  objects  in  the  eyes  of 
all  visitors,  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Thompson. 

This  beautiful  example  of  Mr.  Hollins’s  chisel 
was  erocteil,  in  1841,  by  Robert  Thompson,  Esq., 
of  the  Priory,  Great  Malvern,  “  in  affectionate 
remembrance  of  his  lady,  whom  he  had  the 
heavy  affliction  to  lose  after  a  very  brief  illness, 
in  the  meridian  of  life  and  loveliness.”  We  are 
told  that  her  many  charities  and  virtues  endeared 
lier  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  where 
her  memory  is  still  cherished  by  all  who  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  her. 

The  tomb  consists  of  a  full-size  figure  of  the 
deceased  lady,  reclining  on  a  couch  of  pure 
white  marble  raised  on  steps  of  polished  black 
marble  ;  the  whole  relieved  by  a  background  of 
rich  dark-green  marble.  She  is  represented 
suddenly  rising,  as  if  at  the  call  of  some  unseen 
messenger,  to  which  posture  the  uplifted  hand 
seems  to  lend  additional  force  of  expression. 
It  requires  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  divine 
what  message  is  delivered  to  her,  and  her  perfect 
readiness  to  obey  the  summons ;  so  full  of 
confidence  and  hope  is  that  fine  intellectual 
countenance,  beautiful  with  the  faith  that 
animates.  A  striking  quality  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  its  entire  repose  :  though  the 
point  indicates  the  final  struggle  with  the  “  last 
enemy,”  there  are  no  traces  of  a  contest,  no 
uneasiness  of  attitude,  no  signs  of  mental  or 
bodily  pain,  but  a  serenity  of  position  and 
expression  speaking  of  inward  peace  ;  the  mortal 
is  putting  on  immortality  “  as  a  bride  adorueth 
herself  for  the  bridal.” 

We  know  of  few  works  of  modern  sculpture 
surpassing  this  in  deep  religious  sentiment,  in 
grace  of  form,  and  in  refined  execution.  The 
modelling  of  the  bust  and  the  extremities  is 
both  bold  in  design,  and  feminine  in  their  pro¬ 
portion,  while  the  drapery  is  arranged  with 
unquestionable  taste,  and  chiselled  with  a  delicacy 
that  makes  it  almost  transparent.  Placed  as 
the  work  is  where  the  light  falls  on  it  through  a 
large  richly  stained  glass- window,  whose  colom’s 
are  reflected,  here  and  there,  upon  the  polished 
surfaces  of  the  marble,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
great  pictorial  beauty,  independent  of  its  merit 
as  a  fine  example  of  sculptured  Art,  entitling, 
most  justly,  the  sculptor  to  the  highest  rank  in 
his  profession. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  aught 
in  praise  of  Mr.  Artlett’s  engraving,  but  it  would 
be  injustice  to  him  to  put  it  by  without  notice. 


T.O’NDON.  mJI.ISHlSU  FOR  THE  PROHRU'.TORO 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ART. 


No.  I.— PAUL  REMBRANDT,  VAN  RYN.* 

Into  the  school  which  Rembrandt  had  established, 
he  gathered,  with  his  accustomed  eccentricity,  all 
kinds  of  fanciful  and  bizarre  materials  for  his 
art — a  huge  collection  of  turbans,  fringed  scarfs, 
old  spangled  stuff's,  ancient  armour,  rusty 
swords,  halberds,  and  daggers ;  these  he  used  to 
exhibit  to  his 
friends  and  visitors 
as  his  antiqiies. 

He  now  also 
looked  around  him 
for  a  wife,  and 
found  one  in  the 
person  of  a  young 
village  -  maid  of 
Ransdorp,  a  girl 
totally  without 
fortune,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  the  attrac¬ 
tions  which  a 
Dutchman  so 
highly  esteems,  a 
round  rosy  face  ; 
nor  was  he  slow  in 
introducing  his 
wife’s  portrait  to 
the  world,  by  the 
side  of  himself,  in 
an  engraving, 
where  the  lady  is 
represented  smil¬ 
ing,  and  dressed 
up  in  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  female 
attire,  holding  a 
glass  in  her  hand. 

This  print  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable 
of  the  portraits  of 
himself,  twenty- 
seven  in  number, 
which  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him.  It  is 
but  justice  to  this 
great  but  singular 
artist  to  record, 
that  if  he  acquired 
the  love  of  amass¬ 
ing  wealth,  his 
heart  was  not 
steeled  against  a 
feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude.  When  he 
first  settled  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  one  of  his 
earliest  patrons 
was  a  physician 
named  Tulp,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  surgical 
school  of  that  city ; 
two  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  Rem¬ 
brandt  had  become 
famous,  he  painted 
a  picture  of  the 
professor  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his 
pupils,  which  he 
presented  to  him ; 
it  is  now  in  the 
museum  at  the 
Hague,  and  is 
known  by  the  title 
of  “  La  LeQon 
d’Anatomie.” 

But  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  we  should 
pass  on  to  a  notice 
of  the  subjects 
which  are  here  en¬ 
graved  ;  the  “  Por¬ 
trait  ”  of  the 
painter  we  have  already  referred  to;  it  is  a  work 
of  wonderful  power,  and  shows  that  even  at  the 
early  age  when  it  was  painted,  he  had  gained  an 
extraordinary  command  over  his  pencil,  and  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  principles  which  would 
produce  the  most  effective  treatment  of  chiar¬ 
oscuro.  His  ideas  on  this  point  are  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  watching  the  play  of  light  on 
certain  objects  that  received  its  rays,  through  an 
aperture  or  small  window  in  the  roof  of  his  father’s 
mill,  and  the  graduated  shadows  by  which  they 


*  Continued  from  page  12. 


were  surrounded.  This  brilliant  contrast  of  light 
and  darkness  is  eminently  displayed  in  the  small 
subject  at  the  head  of  the  second  page  of  this 
memoir,  in  the  previous  number,  entitled  “The 
Astrologer,”  where  the  rays  proceeding  from  the 
cabalistic  letters  bring  into  powerful  relief  the  head 
of  the  old  man  and  all  the  foreground  accessories. 

The  “  Night-Gdard,”  which  is  also  engraved 
in  the  former  number,  is  one  of  Rembrandt’s 
most  singular  compositions.  This  picture  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam.  The  apparent  mystery 


nor  of  the  moon,  nor  is  it  torch-light;  “it  is  the 
light  of  the  genius  of  Rembrandt,”  says  a  critic 
who  writes  of  this  work.  Whatever  were  the 
painter’s  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
whether  it  be  a  dream  of  his  imagination,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  from  some  incident  of  which  he  was  eye¬ 
witness,  it  is  a  picture  of  marvellous  power ,  full 
of  character  marked  and  original ;  its  component 
parts  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  most  attractive 
whole,  and  each  individual  in  it  engaged  in  a  scene 
of  bustle  and  activity  partaking  more  of  the  comic 
than  of  tragedy. 

The  illustration 
entitled  “Christ 
AND  the  Woma.v 
OP  Samaria”  is 
copied  from  one  of 
those  extraordin¬ 


hanging  over  the  subject  is  such  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  divine  the  painter’s  intentions.  His 
heroes  here  are  burgomasters,  arquebusiers,  hal¬ 
berdiers,  drummers,  children,  &c. ;  but  their 
action  is  so  uncertain,  their  gesture  and  action  so 
extraordinary,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whether 
the  groups  are  marshalling  for  war  or  preparing 
for  a  nocturnal  revel  ;  whether  they  are  actually 
turning  out  for  a  sacred  duty,  or  whether  the  whole 
affair  is  not  a  mere  masquerade.  It  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  whence  the  light  comes  which  is 
thrown  over  the  picture;  it  is  certainly  an  out-door 
scene,  but  it  has  neither  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 


ary  engravings 
which  gained  for 
the  artist  as  much 
renown  as  his 
paintings.  Bio¬ 
graphers  state  that 
he  established  an 
epoch  in  this  class 
of  art  beyond  that 
of  any  other  mas¬ 
ter,  and  choice  im¬ 
pressions  of  these 
apparently  slight 
but  well  -  studii  d 
effusions  of  his 
genius  sell,  even 
to  this  day,  at  an 
enormous  price. 
During  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  lifetime, 
and  while  he  was 
at  the  plenitude  of 
his  fame,  connois¬ 
seurs  came  from 
the  cities  of  Italy 
to  offer  the  finest 
specimens  of  Marc 
Antonio’s  engrav¬ 
ings  in  exchange 
for  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  rare  proofs ; 
who,  shut  up  in 
the  solitude  of 
his  studio,  which 
he  pertinaciously 
kept  closed  against 
all  visitors,  made 
the  world  believe 
he  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  mar¬ 
vellous  secret 
whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  work 
outsuch  wonderful 
results.  Many 
anecdotes  are  re¬ 
lated  of  the  various 
methods  he  adopt¬ 
ed  to  induce  col¬ 
lectors  to  become 
purchasers,  by  al¬ 
tering,  in  some 
slight  degree,  his 
plates  of  the  same 
subject,  so  that 
buyers  might  be 
tempted  to  procure 
a  specimen  of  each; 
for  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the 
mind  of  this  great 
painter  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  avarice 
which  prevailed 
over  his  love  of 
art.  There  are  in 
existence  two 
plates  of  the  “  Wo¬ 
man  OF  Sama¬ 
ria,” — that  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  previous  number,  and  one  without 
the  city  in  the  background.  In  this  subject  the 
artist’s  predilection  for  his  Dutch  models  is  most 
obvious  ;  he  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  how  much 
a  work  of  art  gains  by  refinement  of  character ;  or 
that  the  dark  beauties  of  the  east,  and  the  classic 
forms  of  the  daughters  of  Italy,  are  more  in  keeping 
with  the  sentiment  of  a  scriptural  story  than  the 
coarse  yrotos  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  occasional  visits  paid  by  Rembrandt,  after 
he  had  settled  at  Amsterdam,  to  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  burgomaster 
Six,  were  the  means  of  reviving  the  taste  of  his 
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earlier  years  for  landscape-portraiture.  He  carried 
into  the  studio  of  nature  that  gloomy,  yet  poetical, 
feeling  ■which  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  him  on 
ever}'  occasion ;  his  delight  was  to  deal  with  the 
wind  and  the  tempest;  he  covered  the  heavens 
with  dark  and  ominous  thunder-clouds,  between 
which  the  sunlight  breaks  with  strange  and  super- 
nataral  brdliancy  ;  or  he  brought  forward  heavy 
masses  of  foliage  and  deeply  shadowed  foregrounds 
to  tell  against  the  brightness  of  an  evening  sunset. 
AVe  have  an  example  of  the  latter  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  etching  so  well  known  to  collectors 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Thkee  TipES,”  which 
ranks  among  the  most  famous  of  this  class  of  his 
works.  Yet,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to 
produce  anything  without  some  touches  of  his 
eccentric  genius,  we  find,  to  the  left  of  the  {)icture, 
a  strange  introduction  of  something  which  we  can 
only  liken  to  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  or  ropes  of 
divers  thicknesses,  but  which  may  be  intended 
either  for  rain  or  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


The  “  Raising  op  Lazarus  ”  is  another  of 
his  engravings  held  in  higli  repute,  so  much  so, 
that  an  early  impression  has  been  valued  at  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  :  these  impres¬ 
sions  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  distinguished 
from  those  taken  subsequently,  by  the  figure  in  the 
act  of  running  away  alarmed,  having  his  head 
uncovered ;  in  the  prints  of  the  second  state  he 
wears  a  cap,  as  seen  in  our  cut.  There  is 
also  a  smaller  etching  of  the  same  subject.  Slight 
as  the  artist’s  treatment  of  this  stupendous  miracle 
is,  the  conception  is  grand  ;  instead  of  bringing  forth 
the  dead  man  from  the  chamber  of  the  grave  with 
all  the  horrors  naturally  incidental  to  such  a  scene, 
a  sudden  light  breaks  forth  at  the  sound  of  the 
life-giving  words,  and  the  cavern  is  illumined  with 
a  blaze  of  glory.  But  here  again  the  anachronisms 
of  the  painter  disturb  the  mind,  and  draw  away 
the  thoughts  from  their  proper  associations ;  the 
curtains,  the  turban,  the  sword,  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  depending,  as  it  were,  from  the  roof  of  the 


tomb,  give  the  work  a  motley  appearance,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  some  outre  theatrical  representation. 

■The  “Descent  from  the  Cross,”  notwith¬ 
standing  the  objections  which  have  been  already 
adverted  to,  is  a  noble  composition,  and,  in  many 
parts,  nobly  treated.  The  pyramidal  form  given 
to  the  principal  group,  whereby  the  eye  embraces 
at  once  the  whole  of  the  subject,  shows  how  posi¬ 
tive  the  mind  of  Rembrandt  was  as  to  the  necessity 
of  fixing  the  ideas  upon  the  matter  of  his  pictures, 
and  also  his  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
this  could  be  attained.  The  poetry  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  masterly  concentration  of  light  upon 
the  figures  in  the  centre,  produced  by  the  sun’s 
rays  shooting  downwards  as  if  they  had  suddenly 
pierced  the  clouds  to  shed  a  glory  upon  the  last 
imblic  scene  of  this  great  tragedy.  There  is  that 
too  in  the  method  adopted  to  lower  the  body  which 
evinces  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect  towards  it, 
far  beyond  what  would  be  observed  towards  an 
ordinary  malefactor,  and  unquestionably  showing 


that  if  they  who  are  thus  occupied  may  be  supposed 
to  lack  faith  in  Him  who  has  been  crucified,  they 
are  not  without  some  feeling  of  veneration.  The 
contrast  between  the  proud  and  richly  apparelled 
J ew  who  stands  by  to  witness  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end,  and  the  distress  and  humility  of  the 
despised  followers  of  Christ,  is  most  forcibly  ren¬ 
dered.  It  is  such  points  in  the  composition 
as  these  which  exhibit  the  genius  of  the  artist  in 
dealing  with  an  event  of  history  ;  they  show  that 
the  mind  has  been  at  work  as  well  as  the  hand. 

_  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Rembrandt’s 
singular  method  of  treating  sacred  subjects  arose 
from  his  own  particular  religious  tenets  or  from  his 
determination  to  be  original  in  all  that  he  undertook. 
According  to  the  historian,  Baldinucci,  Rembrandt 
was  an  anabaptist,  a  sect  at  that  time  extensively 
spread  over  Holland  ;  this  explains  his  friendship 
for  the  celebrated  minister  of  that  persuasion. 
Rainier  Anslo,  whose  portrait,  including  that  of 
the  preacher’s  mother,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  works  of  this  class ;  it  was  ofiered  for  sale. 


JESUS  CLEARING  THE  TEMPLE. 

at  Christie  &  Manson’s  during  the  past  year,  with 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham’s  Collection,  and  was 
bought  in  at  the  price  of  4000  guineas.  However 
the  painter’s  mind  might  or  might  not  be  affected 
by  his  creed,  he  certainly  had  a  method  of  dealing 
with  Scripture,  generally  displaying  more  of  the 
ludicrous  than  of  the  devotional.  Look,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  at  the  engraving  of  “  Christ  driving  the 
Money-changers  out  of  the  Temple;”  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  absurd  than 
such  a  scene  as  is  here  represented  ?  Had  the 
painter  intended  to  design  a  caricature  he  could 
scarcely  have  improved  upon  what  he  has  hero  set 
forth.  Any  attempt  to  analyse  the  picture  must 
be  provocative  of  mirth,  for  ther  is  not  a  point  in 
it  calculated  to  draw  forth  a  single  feeling  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  narration  on  which  it  is  founded. 
But  if  we  can  divest  the  mind  of  the  associations 
naturally  arising  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
event  as  described  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  view 
the  picture  merely  as  a  work  of  Art,  what  a  field  it 
presents  for  admiration  ;  what  fertility  of  invention. 


and  variety  of  form,  and  masterly  drawing,  and 
energy  of  action  ;  with  what  profound  knowledge 
of  effect  are  the  lights  and  shadows  balanced,  and 
how  skilfully  arranged  is  the  whole  agroupement. 

Hogarth  has  severely  satirised  the  eccentricities 
of  Rembrandt’s  style  and  composition  in  a  print, 
well  known  to  collectors  of  humorous  engravings ; 
it  is  entitled  “  Paul  before  Felix.” 

Rembrandt  soon  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
for  his  studio  was  filled  with  scholars  introduced  to 
him  by  the  principal  citizens  of  Amsterdam.  It 
is  related  that  his  pupils,  who  were  fully  cognisant 
of  their  preceptor’s  love  of  money,  once  employed 
themselves  with  painting  circular  pieces  of  card  in 
imitation  of  gold  coin,  which  they  dropped  on  the 
ground  where  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  them, 
and  then  amused  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
painter’s  disappointment. 

According  to  Houbracken,  Rembrandt  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1674,  but  De  Piles  says  in  1668.  He 
left  one  son  behind  him  who  inherited  the  wealth, 
but  not  the  genius,  of  his  father. 
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No,  11.— WILLIAM  KALF. 


wc 


It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  many  that, 
among  those  artists  to  whom  the  title  of  “  great 
masters  of  Art  ”  is  with  propriety  applied,  should 
appear  the  name  of  one  whose  range  of  subject 
never  extended  beyond  the  butler’s  pantry  or  the 
furniture  and  appurtenances  of  a  Dutch  kitchen. 
But  it  has  been  remarked  with  considerable  truth 
that,  “  if  one  would  desire  to  give  a  just  definition 
of  Art,  it  will  be  found  to  prevail  as  much  in  the 


cuisines  of  Kalf  as  in  the  truly  heroic  compositions 
of  Gaspar  Poussin.  Art  may  be  really  present  in  a 
copper  pan,  burnished  and  glittering  with  light, 
or  in  a  silver  goblet  whose  sides  exhibit  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  chasings,  as  in  those 
nobler  subjects  which  history  and  philosophy  have 
furnished  to  the  painter.  This  appears  so  singular 
as  almost  to  amount  to  a  paradox  ;  but  has  not  he 


as  great  a  right  to  be  considered  an  artist  who  can 
make  a  valuable  picture  from  an  upturned  kettle 
and  a  bunch  of  leeks,  as  one  brought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  academies,  and  capable  of  treating  appro¬ 
priately,  for  example,  such  a  subject  as  the  ‘  Con¬ 
tinence  of  Scipio  ?  ’  ”  The  merit  is  entirely  one 
of  degree  ;  each  is  great  in  his  respective  depart- 
ment,  yet,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  these  departments,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  genius  of  the  one  must  rank 
higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
that  of  the  other.  England  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  poets,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  but  she  has  given  birth  only 
to  one  Shakespeare  and  one  Milton. 

It  would  be  idle  not  to  affirm  that  a 
lesson  in  painting,  of  no  common  order, 
may  be  learned  from  the  study  of  one 
of  Kalf’s  simple  interiors;  we  mean 
not  merely  of  painting  in  its  general 
acceptation,  of  truth  and  beauty  of 
colour  and  exquisite  finish,  but  of 
those  laws  of  composition  and  chiar¬ 
oscuro  which  should  regulate  every  sub¬ 
ject,  however  trivial  soever  in  itself. 
Let  us  refer  to  the  larger  engraving 
here  introduced,  and  see  of  what  mate¬ 
rials  the  picture  is  made  up,  and  how 
they  are  put  together.  The  principal 
figure,  which  may  not  inappropriately 
be  called  the  hero  of  the  scene,  is  a  large 
copper  cauldron  that  refiects  back  from 
its  sides  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  variety 
of  brilliant  golden  tints.  Immediately 
behind  this  is  a  cask  whose  age  seems 
almost  coeval  with  the  building  that 
contains  it ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a  vener¬ 
able  inhabitant  of  the  place,  a  sort  of 
heir-loom  which  has,  perhaps,  served 
several  generations ;  its  whole  appear¬ 
ance  betokens  years  of  active  duty  ;  the 
staves  are  somewhat  displaced ;  the  thick,  solid, 
iron  hoops  are  eaten  up  by  the  rust,  the  green 
damp  is  making  way  through  the  sides,  and  the 
cankerworm  is  feeding  on  the  moistened  and 
decaying  wood  ;  its  life  of  usefulness,  as  originally 
formed,  is  gone.  Grouped  together  with  these  are 
a  noble  cabbage,  whose  bright  green  leaves  har¬ 
monise  excellently  with  the  surrounding  objects. 


a  red  earthen  pan,  a  bunch  of  onions,  one  of 
carrots,  plates,  an  old  basket,  a  broom,  with  sundry 
other  utensils,  the  names  of  which  our  ignorance  of 
the  minutim  of  kitchen  furniture  does  not  enable 
us  to  supply. 

A  study  of  this  picture  of  still-life  confirms  the 
fact  that  in  it  the  essential  laws  of  painting  have 
been  rigorously  observed.  The  work  is  abundantly 
rich  in  details,  but  it  is  not  over-charged  ;  the 
light  is  judiciously  made  to  fall  obliquely  on  the 
mass  of  objects,  from  a  high  window,  or  more  pro- 
baldy  from  a  trap-door  in  an  upper  room,  many  of 
the  houses  in  Holland  being  so  constructed.  The 
deep  shadow  into  which  the  recess  at  the  back  is 
thrown  gives  additional  value  to  the  light  cast  on 
the  more  prominent  objects,  while  the  living  figures 
seated  therein, — the  cook  and  her  dog, — give  a 
vitality  to  the  scene  that  makes  it  something  more 
than  a  representation  of  “still-life,”  and  divides 
the  interest  with  the  more  humble  but  prominent 
matters  that  occupy  the  foreground.  If  the  artist 
had  reversed  this  order  of  arrangement  he  would 
have  given  his  work  a  totally  different  character ; 
it  might  probably  have  gained  something  in  senti¬ 
ment,  but  it  would  unquestionably  have  lost  much 
of  the  varied  brilliancy  of  colouring  that  now 
distinguishes  it. 

The  exact  year  of  Kalf’s  birth  is  uncertain,  but 
he  was  born  at  Amsterdam  somewhere  about  the 
year  1630.  He  had  for  his  master  Henry  Pot,  a 
good  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  in  whose 
study  he  remained  some  years.  The  writers  upon 
the  Dutch  school  of  Art  say  very  little  of  what  he 
did  during  this  period,  nor  of  what  progress  he 
made  in  the  style  which  his  master  practised  ;  we 
only  know  that,  when  he  quitted  the  atelier  of 
Pot,  he  also  relinquished  his  manner,  and  gave  up 
the  facts  of  history  and  the  stories  of  fiction,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  brass  kettles,  and  sometimes  with  vases  of 
precious  metals.  Houbracken  relates  that  he  would 
sit  for  entire  days  before  a  melon,  a  fine  orange, 
the  handle  of  a  knife  made  of  agate  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  to  study  its  various  tints.  The  ships  of  the 
Dutch  merchants  never  brought  from  distant  regions 
a  single  shell  whose  unique  form  and  brilliant 
colours  he  did  not  essay  to  copy.  It  was  this  close 
application  to,  and  study  of,  the  minutias  of  objects 
that  enabled  him  to  represent  them  with  so  much 
exactitude,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
same  amount  of  attention  bestowed  upon  worthier 
themes  would  have  placed  the  artist  in  a  higher 
rank  than  that  he  now  enjoys.  Still,  whatever 
one  undertakes,  if  he  throws  his  whole  mind  into 
his  work,  he  deserves  both  credit  and  success,  and 
will  undoubtedly  attain  both.  Thus,  in  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  most  common-place  subjects,  the 
interiors  of  kitchens,  of  cellars,  and  rustic  apart¬ 
ments,  with  their  furniture  and  all  the  appur¬ 
tenances  belonging  to  them,  Kalf  excelled  every 
ainter  of  his  day  ;  each  object  under  his  firm  but 
ight  pencil,  acquired  the  most  brilliant  tone  and 
finish,  so  that  his  pictures  are  worthy  to  be  classed 
among  those  of  the  greatest  colourists,  inasmuch 
as  they  afibrd  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
great  principles  of  harmony,  and  light,  and  shadow. 
Lebrun  says, — “  This  master  has  always  been  highly 
estimated  by  amateurs;  there  are  few  collections 
in  Paris  where  we  do  not  meet  with  some  of  his 
works  ;”  and  other  writers  have  compared  them 
with  the  finest  of  A.  Van  Ostade. 

Kalf  possessed  not  only  a  most  intelligent  mind, 
but  he  united  with  it  a  warm  and  affectionate  dis¬ 
position  ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  perform  a  kind  act, 
whatever  amount  of  trouble  or  loss  of  time  the  obli- 
gationmighthavecausedhim.  His  personal  appear¬ 
ance  was  pleasing  and  dignified,  and  his  manners 
were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman ;  rare  qualifications 
at  a  period  and  in  a  country  whose  painters  passed 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  ale-houses. 
He  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  reciting  a  story,  and 
was  sometimes  accustomed  to  relate  the  histories 
of  his  pictures  and  the  scenes  he  encountered  in 
search  of  subjects ;  this  he  did  in  so  humourous 
and  graphic  a  manner  that  his  friends  would  often 
sit  through  entire  nights  listening  to  his  narrations. 

The  death  of  this  painter  happened  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1693,  it  was  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
accident.  Houbracken  and  Weyerman  state  that 
he  went  one  day  to  call  upon  a  dealer  in  works  of 
Art,  named  Cornelius  Hellemans,  to  whom  he  had 
offered  to  sell  a  number  of  engravings ;  the  two 
arranged  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Kalf  the  next 
day.  The  bargain  concluded  and  the  entire  matter 
settled,  Hellemans  wished  the  painter  to  return 
home  with  him  to  receive  the  price  of  his  prints ; 
this  was  declined,  and  on  the  following  day  a  letter 
announced  the  death  of  the  artist.  On  returning 
from  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  accidentally  fell 
over  the  bridge  of  Bantem,  and  received  a  terrible 
shock ;  he  was  immediately  taken  home,  where  he 
expired  in  a  few  hours.  The  poet  Van  der  Hoeven 
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wrote  an  epitaph  for  his  tomb,  wliich  has  come 
down  to  ns.  It  is  highly  eulogistic  of  his  talents, 
and  says  that  “  William  Kalf  knew  well  how  to 
paint  golden  vases  and  cups  of  silver,  and  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  wealth,  but  that  no  treasure  ^could  repay 
his  genius,  for  it  never  had  an  equal.” 

“The  finest  example  of  this  painter,”  says 
Descamps,  “  is  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Court,  at 
Leyden  ;  it  represents  some  vases  and  a  melon  cut 
in  two.  What  cannot  the  power  of  Art  cfiect  ? 
You  travel  to  acquire  a  taste  for  fine  things,  you 
visit  celebrated  collections,  you  walk  through  the 
galleries  and  museums  of  Europe,  and  returning 
through  Holland  you  hear  talk  of  a  chef-d’mivre, 
even  there.  ‘  AVhat  is  this  master-ihece  ?  ’  you 
inquire  ;  and  then  after  so  much  sacrifice,  such 
long  journeys,  and  so  great  fatigue,  you  are  amused 
by  Seeing  jilaced  before  you  what  you  may  have 
had  a  hundred  times  upon  your  own  table,  almost 


unnoticed,  certainly  without  admiration, — an  object 
which  the  pencil  of  Kalf  has  rendered  marvellous, 
— a  melon  cut  in  two  !  ”  Such  praise  as  this  seems 
somervhat  extravagant  to  us  who  are  accustomed 
to  regard  pictures  of  this  class  in  a  comparatively 
low  class  of  Art. 

If  we  except  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  which 
possesses  an  admirable  picture  by  Kalf,  those  of 
Amsterdam,  Dresden,  and  Copenhagen,  all  of 
which  contain  paintings  of  “still-life,”  by  his 
hand,  the  vases  and  cauldrons  of  this  great  colourist 
do  not  glitter  in  any  other  royal  collection.  Artists 
and  amateurs,  however,  have  amply  compensated 
for  royal  and  national  neglect,  by  giving  them  a 
distinguished  place  among  their  collections.  In 
the  time  of  Descamps  they  abounded  in  Holland 
and  Flanders ;  but  Le  Brun  states  that  a  large 
number  ascribed  to  him,  are  merely  copies,  painted 
with  great  skill,  but  rarely  with  that  delicacy  ol  i 


touch  which  gives  to  the  originals  their  highest 
charm.  The  pictures  of  Kalf  are  generally  of  a 
middle  size,  and  are  sometimes  painted  on  canvass, 
but  more  frequently  on  panel. 

The  engravings  from  his  works  are  limited  to 
very  few.  F.  Basan  is  known  to  have  engraved 
three  ; — “  The  Butter  Churner,”  Le  Benedicite 
Hollandais,”  and  “  The  Cottage  hostile  to  Envy.” 
Veisbrod  has  engraved  in  a  very  spirited  manner, 
“  The  Interior  of  a  Kitchen,”  from  apicture  which 
formed  part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Le  Brun : 
the  large  print  here  introduced  is  from  the  picture 
in  the  Poulain  Collection. 

Notwithstanding  the  estimation  in  which  this 
master  is  held,  by  a  contradiction  that  seems  quite 
inexplicable,  his  pictures  rarely  fetch  high  prices. 
Le  Brun  whom  we  have  already  so  frequently 
quoted,  valued  one  of  his  best  works,  in  1791,  at  about 
80  guineas.  At  the  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch’s  gallery, 


that  he  inserted  on  the  foot  of  his  pictures  both  the 
name  and  the  date  when  they  were  painted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  class  of  Art  which  this 
artist  followed  was,  and  even  is,  practised  almost 
without  exception  by  the  schools  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  solely.  There  are  few  examples  of  it  among 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  German.  This  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  remark  we  have  frequently 
made,  that  national  tastes  indicate  not  only  the 
progress  of  Art  in  a  country  and  its  character,  but 
that  Artis  made  subservient  tc  national  taste  what¬ 
ever  this  may  be.  The  passion  for  flowers,  amount¬ 
ing  at  one  time  almost  to  a  frenzy,  and  still  existing 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  Holland,  raised  up 
a  host  of  flower-painters,  so  that  the  Dutch  have 
never  been  excelled  in  this  style  of  Art.  With 
every  capacity  for  appreciating  the  lofty  conceptions 
of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyk,  and  their  other 
great  masters  of  historical  painting,  the  citizens  of 


Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  of  Leyden,  &c.,  were 
delighted  to  hang  the  walls  of  their  dwelling-houses 
with  the  more  humble  representations  of  objects 
culled  from  their  gardens,  or  selected  from  their 
menial  occupations.  These  were  freely  admitted 
to  associate  with  the  village  festivals  of  the  two 
Teniers  and  Ostade,  the  horsemen  of  Wouvermans, 
the  marine  views  of  the  two  Vanderveldes  and 
Backhuysen,  the  cattle  of  Paul  Potter  and  of 
Berghem,  the  woods  of  Ruysdael,  and  the  glorious 
meadow-scenes  of  Cuyp.  And  what  a  charming 
variety  would  a  cabinet  or  a  chamber  show  that 
could  boast  of  containing  a  half-dozen  specimens  of 
each  of  these  masters.  Not  one  of  them,  perhaps, 
that  would  be  unproductive  of  gentle  and  plea¬ 
sant  thoughts,  to  which  not  even  the  vegetables  and 
saucepans  of  Kalf  would  prove  an  exception,  though 
appertaining  more  to  the  animal  enjoyment  than 
to  what  should  form  the  delight  of  a  rational  being. 


at  Rome,  in  184-5,  two  small  pictures  were  sold  for 
less  than  60^.  the  pair,  but  at  the  sale  of  the 
collection  of  M.  Randon  de  Boisset,  in  1777,  “  a 
Kitchen  ”  by  Kalf  realised  nearly  6007.,  and  a 
second  picture  of  a  similar  subject,  about  4507.  In 
our  time,  (we  speak  rather  of  the  Continent,  than 
of  our  own  country,  for  the  works  of  this  painter 
are  little  known  here,)  their  value  in  the  market 
is  subject  to  great  variation  ;  there  is  the  same 
desire  on  the  part  of  amateurs  to  possess  them, 
but  the  same  unwillingness  to  bid  largely  for  their 
acquisition. 

They  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
this  painter  assert  that  he  never  signed  his  name  to 
his  pictures;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Brulliot,  the  author  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  Mono¬ 
grams,”  who  has  introduced  into  his  work  that 
which  we  have  engraved,  as  the  signature  of  Kalf. 
There  are,  however,  catalogues  in  existence  showing 
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II. — IN-DOOK  LIFE  AMONG  THF.  ANGLO-SAXONS. — THE  HALL 

AND  ITS  HOSPITALITY. — THF.  SAXON  MEAL. — PROVISIONS 

AND  COOKERY.— AFTER-DINNER  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  introductory  observations  in  our  former 
ebapter  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mode 
of  life,  the  vessels  and  utensils,  and  even  the 
residences  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  a  mixture 
of  those  they  derived  from  their  own  forefathers 
with  those  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  whom  they  found  established  in  Britain. 
It  is  interesting  to  us  to  know  that  we  have 
retained  the  ordinary  forms  of  pitchers  and 
basins,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  drinking 
vessels,  which  existed  so  many  centuries  ago 
among  our  ancestors  before  they  estabhshed 
themselves  in  this  island.  The  beautiful  forms 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  classie  south 
were  not  able  to  supersede  national  habit.  Our 
modern  houses  derive  more  of  their  form  and 
arrangement  from  those  of  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers  than  any  other  source.  We  have  seen 
that  the  original  Saxon  arrangement  of  a  house 
was  preserved  by  that  people  to  the  last ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  did  not  sometimes 
adopt  the  Roman  houses  they  found  standing, 
although  they  seem  never  to  have  imitated 
them.  I  believe  Bulwer’s  description  of  the 
Saxonised  Roman  house  inhabited  by  Hilda,  to  be 
founded  in  truth.  Roman  villas,  when  uncovered 
at  the  present  day,  are  sometimes  found  to  have 
undergone  alterations  which  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  supposing  that  they  were  made  when 
later  possessors  adapted  them  to  Saxon  manners. 
Such  alterations  appear  to  me  to  be  visible  in  the 
villa  at  Hadstock  in  Essex,  recently  opened  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Neville ;  in  one  place  the  outer  wall 
seems  to  have  been  broken  through  to  make  a 
new  entrance,  and  a  road  of  tiles,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  water 
course,  was  more  probably  the  paved  pathway 
made  by  the  Saxon  possessor.  Houses  in  those 
times  were  seldom  of  long  duration ;  we  learn 
from  the  domestic  anecdotes  given  in  saints’ 
legends  and  other  writings,  that  they  were 
very  frequently  burnt  by  accidental  fires  ;  thus 
the  main  part  of  the  house,  the  timber-work, 
was  destroyed ;  and  as  ground  was  then  not 
valuable,  and  there  was  no  want  of  space,  it  was 
much  easier  to  build  a  new  house  in  another 
spot,  and  leave  the  old  foundations  till  they 
were  buried  in  rubbish  and  earth,  than  to  clear 
them  away  in  order  to  rebuild  on  the  same  site. 
Earth  soon  accumulated  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  this  accounts  for  our  finding,  even 
in  towns,  so  much  of  the  remains  of  the  houses 
of  an  early  period  undisturbed  at  a  considerable 
depth  under  the  present  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Saxon  house  was  the  hall. 
It  was  the  place  where  the  household  (Jm-ed) 
collected  round  their  lord  and  protector,  and 
where  the  visitor  or  stranger  was  first  received, 
the  scene  of  festivity  and  hospitality.  He  there 
held  open-house,  for  the  hall  was  the  public 
apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  never  shut 
against  those  who,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
appeared  worthy  of  entrance.  The  reader  of 
Saxon  history  will  remember  the  beautiful  com¬ 
parison  made  by  one  of  King  Edwin’s  chieftains 
in  the  discussion  on  the  reception  to  be  given 
to  the  missionary  Paulinus.  “  The  present  life 
of  man,  0  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  of  that 
time  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  to  the  swift 
flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the  hall  where  you 
sit  at  your  meal  in  winter,  with  your  chiefs  and 
attendants,  warmed  by  a  fire  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  whilst  storms  of  rain  or  snow  prevail 
without ;  the  sparrow,  flying  in  at  one  door  and 
immediately  out  at  another,  whilst  he  is  visible 
is  safe  from  the  wintry  storm,  but  after  this 
short  space  of  fair  weather,  he  immediately 
vanishes  out  of  your  sight,  into  the  dark  winter 
from  which  he  had  emerged.” 

Internally,  the  walls  of  the  hall  were  covered 
with  hangings  or  tapestry,  which  were  called 
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in  Anglo-Saxon,  imh-lirairjel,  or  wah-rift,  wall- 
clothing.  These  appear  sometimes  to  have  been 
mere  plain  cloths,  but  at  other  times  they  were 
richly  ornamented,  and  not  unfrequently  em¬ 
broidered  with  historical  subjects.  So  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  Aldhelm  speaks  of  the 
hanging  or  curtains  being  stained  with  purple 
and  other  colours,  and  ornamented  with  images, 
and  ho  adds  that  “  if  finished  of  one  colour  uni¬ 
form  they  would  not  seem  beautiful  to  the  eye.” 
Among  the  Saxon  wills  printed  by  Hickes,  wo 
find  several  bequests  of  heall  ivah-riftas,  or  wall- 
tapestries  for  the  hall ;  and  it  appears  that,  in 
some  cases,  tapestries  of  a  richer  and  more  pre¬ 
cious  character  than  those  in  common  use  were 
reserved  to  be  hung  up  only  on  ex ’■raordinary 
festivals. 

We  have  no  allusion  in  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
to  chimneys,  or  fire-places,  in  our  modern  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term.  When  necessary,  the  fire 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  floor,  in  the 
place  most  convenient.  We  find  uistances  in 
the  early  saints’  legends  where  the  hall  was 
burnt  by  incautiously  lighting  the  Are  too  near 
the  wall.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  usually 
placed  in  the  middle.  The  historian  Bede  de¬ 
scribes  a  Northumbrian  king,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  on  his  return  from  hunting, 
as  having  entered  the  hall  with  his  attendants, 
and  all  standing  round  the  Are  to  warm  them¬ 
selves.  A  somewhat  similar  scene,  but  in  more 
humble  life,  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  taken  from  a  manuscript  calendar  of  the 


beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (MS.  Cotton. 
Julius,  A.  iv.).  The  material  for  feeding  the  fire 
is  of  course  wood,  which  the  man  to  the  left 
is  bringing  from  a  heap,  while  his  companion  is 
administering  to  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  Saxon 
tongs  (tangwri).  We  know  nothing  of  the  other 
fire  utensils,  except  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used 
afyr-scofl,  or  fire-shovel. 

The  furniture  of  the  hall  appears  to  have  been 
very  simple,  for  it  consisted  chiefly  of  benches. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  poems  speak  of  the  hall  as 
being  “  adorned  with  treasm’es,”  from  which  we 
are  perhaps  justified  in  believing  that  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  display  there  in  some  manner  or  other 
the  richer  and  more  ornamental  of  the  house¬ 
hold  vessels.  Perhaps  one  end  of  the  hall  was 
raised  higher  than  the  rest  for  the  lord  of  the 
household,  like  the  dais  of  later  times,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers  speak  of  the  heah-setl,  or  high  seat. 
The  table  can  hardly  be  considered  as  furniture, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  was  lite¬ 
rally,  aceording  to  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  hord,  a  board 
that  was  brought  out  for  the 
occasion  and  placed  upon 
tressels,  and  taken  away  as 
soon  as  the  meal  was  ended. 

Among  the  inedited  Latin 
wnigmata,  or  riddles,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writer  Tahtwin, 
who  flourished  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
is  one  on  a  table,  which  is 
curious  enough  to  be  given 
here,  from  the  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg. 

12,  c.  xxiii.).  The  table,  speak¬ 
ing  in  its  own  person,  says 
that  it  is  in  the  habit  of  feed¬ 
ing  people  with  all  sorts  of 
viands ;  that  while  so  doing 
it  is  a  quadruped,  and  is 
adorned  with  handsome  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  that  afterwards  it  is 
robbed  of  all  it  possesses, 
and  when  it  has  been  thus  robbed  it  loses  its 
legs 
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Mnltifei'iu  omnes  dapibus  saturarc  solesco, 

Qiiailnipedem  bine  felix  ditem  me  sanxerit  setas, 

E.sse  tamen  pulchris  fatim  dum  vestibus  onier, 

C'ertatim  me  prsedones  spoliare  solescunt,  | 

Raptis  iiudata  exuviis  mox  membra  relinquunt.  j ; 

In  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  wherever  ! 
dinner  scenes  arc  represented,  the  table  is  always  !  1 
covered  with  what  is  evidently  intended  for  a  [ ! 

handsome  table-cloth,  the  myse-lircegel  or  hord-  if 

eZa‘5.  The  grand  preparation  for  dinner  was  i 

laying  the  hoard;  and  it  is  from  this  original  | 

character  of  the  table  that  we  derive  our  ordinary 
expression  of  receiving  any  one  “  to  hoard  and 
lodging.” 

The  hall  was  peculiarly  the  place  for  eating — 
and  for  drinking.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  three 
meals  in  the  day, — the  breaking  of  their  fast  | 
(breakfast),  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  which 
answered  to  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  reckoning ;  the  ge-reordung  (repast),  or  j 
non-mete  (noon-meat)  or  dinner,  which  appears  to 
have  been  lield  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  canonical  hour  of  noon ;  and  the  cefen-ge- 
reord  (evening  repast),  (cfe'n-gyfi  (evening  food), 
cefen-mete  (evening  meat),  (efen-\>enung  (evening 
refreshment),  or  supper,  the  hour  of  which  is 
uncertain.  It  is  probable,  from  many  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  latter  was  a  meal  not  originally  | 
in  use  among  our  Saxon  forefathers  :  perhaps 
their  only  meal  at  an  earlier  period  was  the 
dinner,  which  was  always  their  principal  repast. 

As  I  have  observed  before,  the  table,  from  the 
royal  hall  down  to  the  most  humble  of  those 
who  could  afibrd  it,  was  not  refused  to  strangers. 
When  they  came  to  the  hall  door,  the  guests  | 

were  required  to  leave  their  arms  in  the  care  of  j 

a  porter  or  attendant,  and  then,  whether  known  | 
or  not,  they  took  their  place  at  the  tables.  One 
of  the  laws  of  King  Cnut  directs,  that  if  in  the 
mean  time  any  one  took  the  weapon  thus  de¬ 
posited,  and  did  hurt  with  it,  the  owner  should 
be  compelled  to  clear  himself  of  suspicion  of 
being  cognisant  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  his 
arms  when  he  laid  them  down.  History  affords 
us  several  remarkable  instances  of  the  facility  of 
approach  even  to  the  tables  of  kings  during  the 
Saxon  period.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  led 
to  the  murder  of  King  Edmund,  in  946.  On 
St.  Augustin’s-day,  the  king  was  dining  at  his 
manor  of  Pucklechurch,  in  Gloucestershire ;  a 
bandit  named  Leofa,  whom  the  king  had  banished 
for  his  crimes,  and  who  had  returned  without 
leave  from  exile,  had  the  effrontery  to  place 
himself  at  the  royal  table,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  principal  nobles  of  the  court;  the  king  alone  | 
recognised  him,  rose  from  his  seat  to  expel  him  ! 
from  the  hall,  and  received  his  death-wound  in  i 
the  struggle.  In  the  eleventh  century,  when  i 

Hereward  went  in  disguise  as  a  spy  to  the  com’t  I 

of  a  Cornish  chieftain,  he  entered  the  hall  while 
they  were  feasting,  took  his  place  among  the 
guests,  and  was  but  slightly  questioned  as  to 
who  he  was  and  whence  he  came. 

In  the  early  illuminated  manuscripts,  dinner 
scenes  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  cut, 

No.  2,  (taken  from  Alfric’s  version  of  Genesis, 


MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  B.  iv,  fol.  36,  v°,)  repre¬ 
sents  Abraham’s  feast  on  the  birth  of  his  child* 
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The  guests  are  sitting  at  an  orJinaiy  long  hall  manuscript  is  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the 
table,  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  mixed  together  eleventh  century.  The  cut,  No.  3,  represents 
without  any  apparent  special  arrangement.  This  |  another  dinner  scene,  from  a  manuscript  pro¬ 


bably  of  the  tenth  century  (Tiberius,  C.  vi,  fob  5, 
v°),  and  presents  several  peculiarities.  The 
party  here  is  a  very  small  one,  and  they  sit  at  a 
round  table.  The  attendants  scorn  to  be  serving 


of  the  Psychomachia  of  the  poet  Prudentius 
(MS.  Cotton.  Cleopatra,  C.  viii,  fob  15,  r°).  The 
table  is  again  a  round  one,  at  which  Luxury  and 
her  companions  are  seated  at  supper  (sco  Galacs 
cet  hyre  afen-ge-reordum  sitf). 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  pictures,  the 
tables  are  tolerably  well  covered  with  vessels  of 
different  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  plates.  There 
are  one  or  two  dishes  of  different  sizes  in  fig.  2, 
intended  no  doubt  for  holding  bread  and  other 
articles ;  it  was  probably  an  utensil  borrowed 
from  the  Komans,  as  the  Saxon  name  disc  was 
evidently  taken  from  the  Latin  discus.  It  is 
not  easy  to  identify  the  forms  of  vessels  given 
in  these  pictures  with  the  words  which  are 
foimd  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  which 
the  general  term  for  a  vessel  is  feet,  a  vat ;  crocca, 
a  pot  or  pitcher,  no  doubt  of  earthenware,  is 
preserved  in  the  modern  English  word  crockery ; 
holla,  a  bowl,  ore,  a  basin,  hUdu  and  mcle,  each 
answering  to  the  Latin  'patera;  hefcl  and  ccac,  a 
pitcher  or  urn,  lincep  a  cup,  jlaxe,  a  flask,  arc  all 
pure  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Many  of  the  forms 
represented  in  the  manuscript  are  recognised  at 
once  as  identical  with  those  which  are  found  in 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  graves. 

The  food  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appears  to  have 
been  in  general  rather  simple  in  character. 
Bread  formed  the  staple,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
appear  to  have  eaten  in  great  quantities,  with 
milk,  and  butter,  and  cheese.  A  domestic 
was  termed  a  man’s  hlaf-ceta'n,  or  loaf-eater. 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Alfric's 


them,  in  a  veiy  remai-kable  manner,  with  roast 
meats,  which  they  bring  to  table  on  the  spits  as 
they  were  roasted.  Another  festive  scene  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cut.  No.  4,  taken  from  a  manuscript 


homilies,  that  on  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  where, 
speaking  of  the  use  of  oil  in  Italy,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  writer  observes,  “  they  eat  oil  in  that 
country  with  their  food  as  we  do  butter.”  Vege¬ 
tables  {wyrtan)  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  our  forefather’s  at  this  period ;  beans 
(heana)  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food,  but 
I  remember  no  mention  of  the  eating  of  peas 
(pisan)  in  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  A  variety  of 
cii’cumstancos  show  that  there  was  a  great  con¬ 
sumption  of  fish,  as  well  as  of  poultry.  Of  flesh 
meat,  bacon  (spic)  was  the  most  abundant,  for 
the  extensive  oak  forests  nourished  innumerable 


droves  of  swine.  Much  of  their  other  meat  was 
salted,  and  the  place  in  which  the  salt  meat  was 


kept  was  called,  on  account  of  the  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  bacon,  a  spic-hus,  or  bacon- 
house;  in  latter  times,  for  the  same  reason, 
named  the  larder.  The  practice  of  eating  so 
much  salt  meat  explains  why  boiling  seems 
to  have  been  the  prevaiUng  mode  of  cook¬ 
ing  it.  In  the  manuscript  of  Alfric’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Genesis,  mentioned  above,  we  have  a  figure 
of  a  boiling  vessel,  which  is  placed  over  the  fire 
on  a  tripod.  This  vessel  was  called  a  pan  (panna 
— one  Saxon  writer  mentions  isen  panna,  an 
iron  pan)  or  a  kettle  (cytel).  It  is  very  curious 
to  observe  how  many  of  our  ti-ivial  expressions 
at  the  present  day  are  derived  from  very  ancient 
customs ;  thus,  for  example,  we  speak  of  “  a 
kettle  of  fish,”  though  what  we  now  term  a 
kettle  would  hardly  serve  for  this  brnneh  of 
cookei’y.  In  another  picture  we  have  a  similar 
boiling  vessel,  placed  similarly  on  a  tripod,  while 


the  cook  is  using  a  very  singular  utensil  to  stir 
the  contents.  Bede  speaks  of  a  goose  being 
taken  down  from  a  wall  to  be  hoiled. 

In  the  curious  colloquy  of  Alfric  (a  dialogue 
made  to  teach  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth  the  Latin 
names  for  different  articles),  three  professions 
are  mentioned  as  x’equisite  to  furnish  the  table ; 
first,  the  salter,  who  stored  the  store-rooms 
(cleafan)  and  cellars  (heddernc),  and  without 
whom  they  could  not  have  butter  {butere) — they 
always  used  salt  butter — or  cheese  (cyse)  ;  next, 
the  baker,  without  whose  handiwork,  we  are 
told,  evei-y  table  would  seem  empty  ;  and  lastly, 
the  cook.  The  work  of  the  latter  appears  not  at 
this  time  to  have  been  very  elaborate.  “  If  you 
expel  me  from  your  society,”  he  says,  “  you  -will 
be  obliged  to  eat  your  vegetables  green,  and 
your  flesh  meat  raw,  nor  can  you  have  any  fat 
broth.”  “We  cai-e  not,”  is  the  i-eply,  “  for  we 
can  ourselves  cook  our  provisions,  and  spread 
them  on  the  table.”  Instead  of  grounding  his 
defence  on  the  difficulties  of  his  profession,  the 
cook  represents  that  in  this  case,  instead  of 
having  anybody  to  wait  upon  them,  they  -would 
be  obliged  to  be  their  own  servants.  It  may  be 
observed,  as  indicating  the  general  prevalence  of 
boiling  food,  that  in  the  above  account  of  the 
cook,  the  Latin  word  coquere  is  rendered  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  seopan,  to  boil.*  Our  words  cooJc 
and  l-ifckcn  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  coc  and  cycene, 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  French  cuisine. 

AVe  may  form  some  idea  of  the  proportions  in 
the  consumption  of  different  kinds  of  provisions 
among  our  Saxon  forefathers,  by  the  quantities 
given  on  certain  occasions  to  the  monasteries. 
Thus,  accoi’diug  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  the 
occupier  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Medeshamstede  (Peterborough)  in  852,  w’as  to 
furnisli  yearly  sixty  loads  of  wood  for  firing, 
t-welve  of  charcoal,  six  of  fagots,  two  tuns  of 
pui’e  ale,  two  beasts  fit  for  slaughter,  six  hundred 
loaves,  and  ten  measures  of  AVelsh  ale. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  dinner  scenes 
that  the  guests  are  helping  themselves  with 


-*  William  of  Malmesbui-y,  de  Gest.  Pontif.  printed  in 
Gale,  p.  249,  describes  the  Saxons  as  cooking  their  meat 
in  leJiete,  evidently  meaning  the  sort  of  vessel  figured  in 
the  foregoing  cuts.  The  I.atin  lebes,  a  cauldron  or  kettle, 
is  represented  in  the  early  glossaries  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hwer,  or  huer,  from  -svliich  -we  derive  the  English  word 
ewer ;  Jiwcer-boll  or  Jiw(Br-cytel  are  interpreted  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries  as  meaning  a  frying-pan. 


their  hands.  Forks  were  totally  unknown  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
every  one  at  table  was  furnished  with  a  knife. 
In  the  Cut,  No.  7,  (taken  from  MS.  Harl.  No.  603, 
fol.  12,  r°.)  a  party  at  table  are  eating  without 


XO.  7.  ANGLO-SAXONS  AT  TABLE. 

forks  or  knives.  It  will  be  observed  here,  as  in 
the  other  pictures  of  this  kind,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bread  (hlaf)  is  in  the  form  of  round  cakes, 
much  like  the  Eoman  loaves  in  the  pictures  at 
Pompeii,  and  not  unlike  our  cross-buns  at  Easter, 
which  are  no  doubt  derived  from  our  Saxon 
forefathers.  Another  party  at  dinner  without 
knives  or  forks  is  represented  in  the  Cut  No.  8, 
taken  from  the  same  manuscript  (fol.  51,  v°.). 


NO.  8.  ANGLO-SAXONS  AT  TABLE. 

The  tables  here  are  without  table-cloths.  The 
use  of  the  fingers  in  eating  explains  to  us  why  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  wash  the  hands 
before  and  after  the  meal. 

The  knife  {cnif),  as  represented  in  the  Saxon 
illuminations,  has  a  peculiar  form,  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  earlier  knife  found  in  the 
graves,  but  resembling  rather  closely  the  form 
of  the  modern  razor.  Several  of  these  Saxon 
knives  have  been  found,  and  one  of  them,  dug 
up  in  London,  and  now  in  the  interesting 
museum  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  cut,  No.  9.*  The  blade, 


house  in  order  to  obtain  some  land  from  him, 
and  to  drive  a  better  bargain,  he  determined  to 
make  him  drunk.  He  therefore  pressed  him  to 
stay  to  dinner,  and  “  when  they  had  all  eaten 
enough,  the  tables  were  taken  away,  and  they 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day,  till 
evening,  drinking.  He  who  held 
the  office  of  cup-bearer,  managed 
that  the  Dane’s  turn  at  the  cup 
came  round  oftener  than  the 
others,  as  the  bishop  had  directed 
him.”  We  know  by  the  story  of 
Dunstan  and  King  Eadwy,  that 
it  was  considered  a  great  mark 
of  disrespect  to  the  guests,  even 
in  a  king,  to  leave  the  drinking 
early  after  dinner. 

Our  cut.  No.  1 0,  taken  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  calendar  already 
mentioned,  (MS.  Cotton.  Julius 
A.  vi.)  represents  a  party  sitting  at  the  heah-setl, 
the  high-seat,  or  dais,  drinking  after  dinner.  It  is 
the  lord  of  the  household  and  his  chief  friends, 
as  is  shown  by  their  attendant  guard  of  honour. 
The  cup-bearer,  who  is  serving  them,  has  a  napkin 
in  his  hand.  The  seat  is  furnished  with  cushions, 


such  vessels,  that  in  the  pictures  of  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions,  where  two  or  three  articles  are  heaped 
together  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  representation 
of  the  value  of  the  spoils,  vessels  of  the  table 
and  drinking-cups  and  drinking-horns  are  gene- 


NO.  11.  AETICLES  OP  VALUE. 

rally  included.  Our  cut.  No.  11,  represents  one 
of  these  groups  (taken  from  the  Cottonian  Manu¬ 


NO.  10.  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  DEINKING  PAETY. 


NO.  9.  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  KNIFE.. 

of  steel  {style),  which  is  the  only  part  preserved, 
has  been  inlaid  with  bronze. 

When  the  repast  was  concluded,  and  the 
hands  of  the  guests  washed,  the  tables  appear  to 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  hall,  and  the 
party  commenced  di'inking.  From  the  earliest 
times,  this  was  the  occupation  of  the  after  part 
of  the  day,  when  no  warlike  expedition  or 
pressing  business  hindered  it.  The  lord  and  his 
chief  guests  sat  at  the  high  seat,  while  the 
others  sat  roimd  on  benches.  An  old  chro¬ 
nicler,  speaking  of  a  Saxon  dinner  party,  says, 
“after  dinner  they  went  to  their  cups,  to 
which  the  English  were  very  much  accustomed.”+ 
This  was  the  case  even  with  the  clergy,  as  we 
learn  from  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  In 
the  Ramsey  History  printed  by  Gale,  we  are  told 
of  a  Saxon  bishop  who  invited  a  Dane  to  his 

There  is  one  of  these  knives  in  the  Cambridge  museum, 
which  is  there  rather  singularly  labelled  “  a  Eoman 
razor !  ”  Mr.  Roach  Smith  always  suspected  that  these 
knives  _were_  late  Saxon,  and  their  similarity  in  form  to 
those  given  in  the  manuscripts  show  that  he  was  correct. 

t  Post  prandhim  ad  poeula,  quibus  Angli  nimis  sunt 
assueti. — Chron.  J.  Wallingford,  in  Gale,  p.  542. 


and  the  three  persons  seated  on  it  appear  to 
have  large  napkins  or  cloths  spread  over  their 
knees.  Similar  cloths  are  evidently  represented 
in  our  cut  No.  4.  Whether  these  are  the  setl- 
hrcegel,  or  seat-cloths,  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wills,  is  uncertain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  drinking-cups  bear  a  resemblance  in  form  to 
those  of  the  more  ancient  period  which  we  find 
in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  of  which  some 
examples  have  been  given  in  the  former  paper. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  those  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  be  intended  for  glass  or  other  material ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
ostentatious  of  drinking-cups  and  other  vessels 
made  of  the  precious  metals.  Sharon  Turner, 
in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  has  collected 
together  a  number  of  instances  of  such  valuable 
vessels.  In  one  will,  three 
silver  cups  are  bequeathed; 
in  another,  four  cups,  two 
of  which  were  of  the  value 
offourpormds;  in  another, 
four  silver  cups,  a  cup 
with  a  fringed  edge,  a 
wooden  cup  variegated  with  gold,  a  wooden 
knobbed  cup,  and  two  very  handsome  drinking- 
cups  (smicere  scencing  cuppan).  Other  similar 
documents  mention  a  golden  cup,  with  a  gold 
dish ;  a  gold  cup  of  immense  weight ;  a  dish 
adorned  with  gold,  and  another  with  Grecian 
woi’kmanship  (probably  brought  from  By¬ 
zantium).  A  lady  bequeathed  a  golden  cup 
weighing  four  marks  and  a  half.  Mention 
of  silver  cups,  silver  basins,  &c.,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  833,  a  king  gave  his  gilt  cup, 
engraved  outside  with  vine-dressers  fighting 
dragons,  which  he  called  his  cross-bowl,  because 
it  had  a  cross  marked  within  it,  and  it  had  four 
angles  projecting,  also  like  a  cross.  These 
cups  were  given  frequently  as  marks  of  affection 
and  remembrance.  The  lady  Athelgiva  presented 
to  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  among  other  things, 
“  two  silver  cups,  for  the  use  of  the  brethren  in 
the  refectory,  in  order  that,  while  drink  is  served 
in  them  to  the  brethren  at  their  repast,  my 
memory  may  be  more  firmly  imprinted  on  their 
hearts.”  *  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  value  of 

*  “  Duos  ciphos  argeuteos  ....  ad  seiviendum  fratribus 


script,  Claudius,  C.  viii.) ;  it  contains  a  crown,  a 
bracelet  or  ring,  two  drinking-horns,  a  jug,  and 
two  other  vessels.  The  diinking-hom  was  in 
common  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is 
seen  on  the  table  or  in  the  hands  of  the  drinkers 
in  more  than  one  of  the  cuts  given  above.  In 
the  will  of  one  Saxon  lady,  two  buffalo-horns 
are  mentioned ;  three  horns  worked  with  gold 
and  silver  are  mentioned  in  one  inventory ;  and 
we  find  four  horns  enumerated  among  the  effects 
of  one  monastic  house.  The  Mercian  king  Wit- 
laf,  with  somewhat  of  the  sentiment  of  the  lady 
Athelgiva,  gave  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  the 
horn  of  his  table,  “  that  the  elder  monks  may 
drmk  from  it  on  festivals,  and  in  their  bene¬ 
dictions  remember  sometimes  the  soul  of  the 
donor.” 

The  liquors  drunk  by  the  Saxons  were  chiefly 
ale  and  mead  ;  the  immense  quantity  of  honey 
that  was  then  produced  in  this  country,  as  we 
learn  from  Domesday-book  and  other  records, 
shows  us  how  great  must  have  been  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  latter  article.  Wine  was  also  in 
use,  though  it  was  an  expensive  article,  and  was 
in  a  great  measure  restricted  to  persons  above 
the  common  rank.  According  to  Alfric’s  Col¬ 
loquy,  the  merchant  brought  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  wme  and  oil ;  and  when  the  scholar  is 
asked  why  he  does  not  drink  wine,  he  says  he  is 
not  rich  enough  to  buy  it,  “  and  wine  is  not  the 
drink  of  children  or  fools,  but  of  elders  and  wise 
men.”  There  were,  however,  vineyards  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  and  wine  was 
made  from  them,  hut  they  were  probably  rare, 
and  chiefly  attached  to  the  monastic  establish¬ 
ments.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  a 
vineyard  attached  to  his  monastery,  which  was 
first  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  a  Greek  monk  who  settled  there,  and 
who  spent  all  his  time  in  cultivating  it. 

In  their  drinkmg,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  various 
festive  ceremonies,  one  of  which  is  made  known  to 
us  by  the  popular  story  of  the  lady  Rowena  and 
the  British  king.  When  the  ale  or  wine  was  first 
served,  the  drinkers  pledged  each  other,  with 
certain  phrases  of  wishing  health,  not  much 

in  refectorio,  qnatenus,  dum  in  eis  potus  edentibus  fratri- 
bus  ministratur,  memoria  mei  eonim  cordibus  arctius 
inculcetur.” — Hist.  Eamesiensis,  in  Gale,  p.  406. 
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unlike  the  mode  in  which  we  still  take  wine  with 
each  other  at  table,  or  as  people  of  the  less- 
refined  classes  continue  to  drink  the  first  glass 
to  the  health  of  the  company ;  but  among  the 
Saxons  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  a 
kiss.  In  our  cut,  No.  2,  the  party  appear  to 
be  pledging  each  other. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  potations  were  accompanied 
with  various  kinds  of  amusements.  One  of  these 
■was  telling  stories,  and  recounting  the  exploits 
of  themselves  or  their  friends.  Another  was 
singing  their  national  pioetry,  to  which  the 
Saxons  were  much  attached.  In  the  less  elevated 
class,  where  professed  minstrels  were  not  re¬ 
tained,  each  guest  was  minstrel  in  his  turn. 
Csedmon,  as  his  story  is  related  by  Bede,  became 
a  poet  through  the  emulation  thus  excited.  One 
of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  enacted  under  King 
Edgar  enjoins  “  that  no  priest  be  a  minstrel  at 
the  ale  (eahirscop),  nor  in  any  wise  act  the  glee- 
man  (c/lnoiffe),  ■with  himself  or  ■with  other  men.” 
In  the  account  of  the  murder  of  King  Athelbcrt 
in  Herefordshire, by  the  treachery  of  Ofia’s  wicked 
queen  (a.d.  792),  we  ai-e  told  that  the  royal 
party,  after  duiner,  “  spent  the  whole  day  with 
music  and  dancing  in  great  glee.”  The  cut, 
No.  12  (taken  from  the  Hark  MS.,  No.  603),  is  a 


patra,  C.  viii.,  fol.  16,  v®),  repi-esents  another 
party  of  minstrels,  one  of  whom,  a  female,  is 


NO.  14.  ASGLO-S.VXON  MINSTEELS. 

dancing,  while  the  other  two  are  playing  on  a 
kind  of  cithara  and  on  the  Eoman  double  flute. 


Some  of  the  tricks  and  gestures  of  these  per¬ 
formers  were  of  the  coarsest  description,  such  as 


NO.  12.  DKINKING  AND  MIX.STEEI.SY. 


perfect  illustration  of  this  incident  of  Saxon 
story.  The  cup-bearer  is  serving  the  guest  with 
wine  from  a  vessel  which  is  evidently  a  Saxon 
imitation  of  the  Roman  amphora  ;  it  is  perhaps 
the  Anglo-Saxon  setter  or  scester;  a  word  no  doubt 
taken  from  the  Latin  se.rAwuw,  and  carrying  ■with 
it,  in  general,  the  notion  of  a  certain  measure. 
In  Saxon  translations  from  the  Latin,  amphora 
is  often  rendered  by  sester.  We  have  here  a 
choice  party  of  minstrels,  or  gleemen.  Two  are 
occupied  with  the  harp,  which  appears,  from  a 
comparison  of  Beowulf  with  the  later  writers,  to 
have  been  the  national  instrument.  It  is  not 
clear  from  the  picture  whether  the  two  men  are 
playing  both  on  the  same  harp,  or  whether  one 
is  merely  holding  the  instrument  for  the  other. 
Another  is  probably  intended  to  represent  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fi^elere,  playing  on  the  fiSele  (the 
modern  English  ■w'ords  fiddler  and  fiddle). 
Another  representation  of  this  performer,  from 
the  same  manuscript,  is  given  in  the  cut  No.  13, 


NO.  13.  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  FITBELBRE. 

where  the  instrument  is  better  defined.  The 
other  two  minstrels,  in  No.  12,  are  playing  on 
the  horn,  or  on  the  Saxon  pip,  or  pipe.  The  two 
dancers  are  evidently  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
another  lady  to  the  extreme  right  seems  pre¬ 
paring  to  join  in  the  same  exercise.  We  know 
little  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mode  of  dancing,  but 
to  judge  by  the  words  used  to  express  tliis 
amusement,  hoppan  (to  hop),  sedtian  and  sfellan 
(to  leap),  and  tumhian  (to  tumble),  it  must 
have  been  accompanied  with  violent  movements. 
Our  cut  No.  14  (from  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Cleo¬ 


Although  it  was  considered  a  vei’y  fashionable 
accomplishment  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  be 
a  good  singer  of  verses  and  a  good  player  on  the 
harp,  yet  the  professed  minstrel,  who  went  about 
to  eveiy  sort  of  joyous  assemblage,  from  the 
festive  hall  to  the  village  wake,  was  a  person  not 
esteemed  respectable.  He  was  beneath  consi¬ 
deration  in  any  other  light  than  as  affording 
amusement,  and  as  such  he  was  admitted  every¬ 
where,  without  examination.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Alfred,  and  subsequently  Athelstau, 
found  such  easy  access  in  this  garb  to  the  camps 
of  their  enemies  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  disguise  for  such  purposes.  The  group 
given  in  the  last  cut  (No.  14)  are  intended  to 
represent  the  persons  characterised  in  the  text 
(of  Prudentius)  by  the  Latin  wordpajieoHes  (vaga¬ 
bonds),  which  is  there  glossed  by  the  Saxon 
term  gleemen  {ganeomim,  gliioig-manna).  Be¬ 
sides  music  and  dancing,  they  seem  to  have 
performed  a  variety  of  tricks  and  jokes,  to  ■while 
away  the  tediousness  of  a  Saxon  afternoon,  or 
excite  the  coarse  mirth  of  the  peasant.  That 
such  perfoi’mers,  resembling  in  many  respects 
the  Norman  jongleur,  were  usually  employed  by 
Anglo-Saxons  of  wealth  and  rank,  is  evident  from 
various  allusions  to  them.  Gaimar  has  preserved 
a  curious  Saxon  story  of  the  murder  of  Iving 
Edward  by  his  stepmother  (a.d.  978),  in  which 
the  queen  is  represented  as  having  in  her  service 
a  dwarf  minstrel,  who  is  employed  to  draw  the 
young  king  alone  to  her  house.  According 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  relator  of  this  story,  the 
dwarf  was  skilled  in  various  modes  of  dancing 
and  tumbling,  characterised  by  words  of  which  we 
can  hardly  now  point  out  the  exact  distinction, 
“  and  could  play  many  other  games.” 

AVolstanet  un  naini  aveit, 

Ki  baler  e  treseber  saveit ; 

Si  saveit  sailler  e  tumber, 

E  altres  gius  plusurs  juir. 

In  a  Saxon  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
(MS.  Cotton.,  Tiberius,  C.  ■vi.),  among  the  min¬ 
strels  attendant  on  King  David,  we  see  a 
gleeman  (repi’esented  in  our  cut.  No.  15),  who  is 
throwing  up  and  catching  knives  and  balls,  a 
common  performance  of  the  later  Norman  jon¬ 
gleurs,  as  well  as  of  our  modem  mountebanks. 


NO.  15.  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  GLEEMAN. 

could  be  only  tolerated  in  a  mde  state  of 
society.  An  example  will  be  found  in  a  story 
told  by  William  Malmesbury  of  wandering  min¬ 
strels,  whom  he  had  seen  performing  at  a  festival 
at  that  monastei-y  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
which  we  can  hardly  ventui’e  to  give  even  in  the 
original  Latin. 

There  were  other  amusements  for  the  long 
evenings  besides  those  which  belonged  especially 
to  the  hall,  for  every  day  was  not  a  feast  day. 
The  hall  was  then  left  to  the  household  re¬ 
tainers  and  their  occupations.  We  must  now 
leave  this  part  of  the  domestic  establishment. 
The  ladies  appear  not  to  have  remained  at  table 
long  after  dinner — it  was  somewhat  as  in  modem 
times — they  proceeded  to  their  own  special  part 
of  the  house — the  chamber — and  thither  it  will 
be  om-  duty  to  accompany  them  in  our  ensuing 
paper.  We  have  described  all  the  ordinary 
scenes  that  took  j)lace  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hall. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


DE-TABLEY  PARK. 

J.  Ward,  R.A.,  PalnUr.  T,  A.  Prior,  Eng^raver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  4  ft.  4i  in.  by.3  ft.  OJ  in. 

De-Tabley  Park  is  situated  near  Northwich, 
one  of  the  richest  districts,  as  regards  the  fertility 
of  its  pastures,  to  he  found  in  the  County  of 
Cheshire.  The  mansion  which  stands  in  the  park 
is  the  seat  of  Lord  De-Tahley,  whose  father,  for¬ 
merly  Sir  John  Leicester,  received  his  patent  of 
nobility  in  1826. 

Sir  John  Leicester  was  a  most  liberal  patron  of 
British  artists  generally,  and  was  most  intimate 
with  the  veteran  artist,  Mr.  Ward,  who  passed 
much  time  at  the  hospitable  seat  of  Sir  John. 

The  picture  of  the  lake  and  tower  in  De  Tabley 
Park  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  painter’s  powers 
when  his  pencil  had  reached  its  full  vigour  :  he  is 
par  excellence  a  cattle-painter,  but  his  landscapes 
exhibit  the  truth  and  beauty  of  one  who  limits 
himself  more  especially  to  this  department  of  art. 
The  landscapes  of  Ward  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  those  of  Rubens,  to  which  they  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  in  tone  and  manner;  there  is  the 
same  rounded  but  picturesque  form  of  trees,  the 
same  depth  of  shade  in  glen  and  hollow,  and  the 
same  fresh  and  sparkling  glitter  where  the  sun¬ 
beams  fall ;  for  neither  of  these  painters  made 
what  may  be  termed  a  “  sunny  picture,”  such  as 
we  find  in  Claude  or  Cuyp.  The  balance  of  light 
and  shadow  in  the  engraved  work  is  admirably 
preserved,  the  dark  blue  clouds  are  rolling  away 
before  the  evening  sun — there  has  been  a  thunder 
storm,  for  the  lake  looks  unusually  wet  from  the 
splashing  of  the  rain,  and  the  grass  is  moist,  and 
the  cattle  after  huddling  together  through  fear, 
are  betaking  themselves  to  the  waters.  The  noble 
bull  which  stands  in  the  foreground  is  a  favourite 
animal  with  this  painter ;  we  recognise  him  in 
other  pictures  from  the  same  hand. 

There  is  another  work  in  the  Vernon  Collection 
by  this  esteemed  artist,  whose  age  entitles  him  to  a 
place  among  the  “  ancients  :  ”  it  was  painted  in 
1849,  when  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  year. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
THE  EXPOSITION  OF  1851. 

RECEPTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
ARTICLES. 

Peogressiye  experience  abundantly  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  position  we  enlarged  on  in  our  last 
number,  viz.,  that  the  Local  Committees,  generally, 
from  their  peculiar  and  unavoidable  construction, 
were  incapacitated,  alike  by  position  and  inclination, 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  involved  in 
the  examination  of  articles  prior  to  their  being 
forwarded  for  exhibition ;  or  as  the  Commissioners 
require,  prior  to  the  space,  which  their  exhibition 
would  occupy,  being  conceded  to  them.  We  learn 
that  application  has  been  made  from  some  districts 
for  deputations  to  be  sent  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  perform  this  onerous  and  delicate  office, 
and  with  the  avowed  declaration  that  its  fulfilment 
is  inimical  to  the  feelings  of  the  Local  Committees, 
we  see  no  other  alternative  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mend,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit, 
that  so  important  a  demand  be  at  once  conceded. 

Against  this  request  it  is  urged  that  the  Local 
Committees  upon  taking  office  became  responsible 
for  the  duties  which  the  Royal  Commission  had 
attached  to  its  functions,  and  therefore  that  its 
fulfilment  in  this  respect  is  expected  at  their 
hands.  We  have  already  exposed  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  futile  to  assume  such  a  reliance, 
and  would  now  further  add,  for  the  necessities  of 
the  case  require  plain  speaking,  that  at  the  time 
Local  Committees  were  formed,  very  little  was 
understood  of  the  broad  plan  itself,  which  they 
were  to  assist  in  promoting,  and  still  less  of  the 
regulations  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed. 
Parties  whose  names  were  likely  to  give  weight 
to  the  proposition  were  elected,  in  many  cases 
without  reference  either  to  their  inclinations  or 
capabilities,  and  the  result  was  that  an  appointment 
on  a  committee  became  a  merely  nominal  afiair,  and 
was  treated  accordingly ;  and  until  the  “  allotment 
of  space  ”  became  the  subject  of  deliberation,  but 
little  interest  was  felt  in  the  proceedings.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  being  a  matter  of  direct  personal  appeal  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  majority  of  their  members,  roused 
the  Committees  to  decisive  action,  and  this  poi'tion 
of  their  task  they  have  performed ;  the  space  placed 
at  their  disposal  they  have  respectively  awarded 
in  reference  to  the  claims  made  upon  it,  while  the 
further  duty  of  enquiry  and  decision  as  to  its  future 
fitting  occupation,  they  leave  to  an  adjudication 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  personal  prejudice  or 
trade  rivalry,  to  which  their  verdict,  however  just, 
would  be  subjected. 

The  evils  of  delay  and  refusal,  in  this  respect, 
will  be  accumulative  and  disastrous.  Space  has 
been  granted;  preparation  is  being  made,  by  which 
cost  of  both  time  and  money  is  incurred  ;  and  the 
question  as  to  the  eventual  admissibility  of  the 
works  to  which  it  is  devoted,  should,  in  justice  to 
those  engaged  in  their  production,  be  solved  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  in  the  locality  of  their 
execution.  We  refer  again  to  the  subject,  chiefly 
to  enforce  the  necessity  for  that  assistance  which 
its  consideration  has  prompted  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittees  to  solicit,  and  to  append  a  decision  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  recently  published,  which 
is  sufficiently  conclusive  as  to  its  requirement : — 

“  Intending  Exhibitors  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  the 
certificate  of  the  Local  Committee  of  its  approval 
of  the  articles  sent  for  Exhibition  before  they  can 
he  received  for  examination  hy  the  Commissioners 
in  the  Building.” 

Now  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that 
if  Local  Committees,  by  evading  a  duty  which 
they  feel  incompatible  with  their  relation  and 
interests,  grant  a  certificate  without  examination 
of  the  articles  to  which  it  has  reference,  they  may 
be  ultimately  rejected  when  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  “  the  Commissionei's  in  the  building.” 
A  risk  so  mortifying  and  vexatious,  should  by  any 
practicable  means  be  avoided. 

It  is  stated,  and  we  believe  with  general 
correctness,  that  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Committees  in  this  respect  have  been  most  effi¬ 
ciently  and  zealously  discharged,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  a  highly  favourable  and  adequate 
representation  of  .the  industry  of  our  capital ;  but 
from  the  very  constitution  of  these  Committees, 
embracing  as  they  do  such  a  variety  of  interests 
and  pursuits,  so  diverse  and  disconnected,  it  was 
a  comparatively  easy  task  to  allot  the  duties  so  as 
not  to  interfere  or  clash  with  private  feeling  or 
awake  a  suspicion  of  commercial  bias. 

London  forms  almost  the  solitary  exception  to 
the  general  rule  which  demonstrates  the  unfit¬ 
ness  of  the  Local  Committees  for  Local  Judges ; 
and  even  there  many  dissentient  voices  are  heard 

as  to  the  policy  of  its  adoption.  In  the  provinces, 
however,  the  expectancy  of  its  salutary  operation 
is  a  complete  delusion  ;  and  the  sooner  the  fallacy 
is  dispelled,  the  more  readily  will  its  threatening 
influence  be  averted. 

The  Commissioners  urge  “that  as  it  is  essential  in 
every  case  that  only  those  articles  which  do  honour 
to  our  industrial  skill  as  a  nation  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  becomes  indispensable  that  some  selection 
should  be  made,”  and  further  add — “  The  Local 
Committees  will  perceive  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to 
send  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  possessed  of 
technical  knowledge  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
varied  articles  of  tbe  manufacturing  districts.  The 
Commissioners  therefore  rely  on  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittees  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  aggregate 
space  allotted  to  them.  The  Local  Committees 
will  readily  understand  from  decisions  j.03  to  107, 
that  the  Commissioners  recognise  merit  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  may  present  itself,  and  that  they  are 
prepared  to  look  for  it  in  the  cheapest  fabric,  if 
distinguished  as  being  superior  in  its  class,  as  in 
the  highest  forms  of  artistic  excellence.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  appreciation  of  our 
industrial  products  of  the  world,  will  to  a  great 
extent  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Committees  distribute  the  space  allotted  to  them. 
Articles  possessing  none  of  the  peculiar  merits 
already  indicated,  would  be  detrimental  to  this 
manifestation  of  industrial  skill.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Local  Committees,  therefore,  the  Commission¬ 
ers  leave  with  perfect  confidence  the  credit  of  their 
districts.” 

We  are  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  difficulty 
besetting  the  task  of  selecting  jurors  not  only  com¬ 
petent  to  adjudicate  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  exhibitive  works,  in  reference  to  the  awards, 
but  so  divested  of  all  personal  interest  in  the  deci¬ 
sion,  that  their  fiat  by  disappointed  and  defeated 
competitors  may  not  be  questioned  on  either 
ground.  This  is  a  difficulty  long  foreseen,  and 
will  with  the  most  judicious  arrangement  unavoid¬ 
ably  remain  so  ;  but  this  is  not  the  task  at  present 
involved,  the  duty  of  this  preliminary  stage  of 
investigation  is  but  to  decide  upon  external  ap^ 
pearance,  whether  the  object  under  review  evi¬ 
dences  sufficient  taste  and  skill  in  its  conception 
and  execution  “to  do  honour”  to  the  industry  of 
the  district  from  which  it  emanates.  But  very 
trifling  “technical  knowledge”  is  requisite  to 
arrive  at  such  a  decision,  and  we  apprehend  it  to 
be  very  far  from  “  impossible  ”  to  send  parties  fully 
qualified  to  arrive  at  it.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  unless  the  selection  of  articles  is  to  be  left  to 
the  “  discretion  of  the  exhibitors,”  as  recommended 
by  some  committees  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  the  Commissioners  must  provide  for  the 
emergency  so  palpably  evident. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  regulation  affect¬ 
ing  the  reception  and  arrangement  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tive  works.  We  were  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  upon  exhibitors  the 
condition  that  “  they  should  state  the  capacity  on 
which  they  claimed  acknowledgment  in  i-eference 
to  the  works  exhibited.”  The  “  decisions  ”  of  the 
Royal  Commissionersup  to  the  time  of  our  advocacy 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  this  stipulation, 
was,  that, — “  All  persons,  whether  being  the  de¬ 
signers  or  inventors,  the  manufacturers  or  pro¬ 
prietors,  of  any  articles,  will  be  allowed  to 
exhibit,  and  that  it  loill  not  he  essential  that  they 
should  state  the  character  in  which  they  do  so.  In 
awarding  the  prizes,  however,  it  will  be  for  the 
juries  to  consider,  in  each  individual  case,  how  far 
the  various  elements  of  merit  should  be  recognised, 
and  to  decide  whether  the  prize  should  be  handed 
to  the  exhibitor  without  previous  inquiry  as  to  the 
character  in  which  he  exhibits  — and  we  com¬ 
mented  fully  at  the  time  upon  what  we  considered 
a  most  mistaken  and  derogatory  course.  True, 
in  “  awarding  the  prizes  ”  it  was  left  “for  the 
juries  to  consider  ”  whether  they  should  examine 
into  the  exhibitor’s  title  to  any  merit  his  work  might 
possess,  but  this  was  for  the  private  information  of 
the  juries  only.  Even  if  the  work  were  deemed 
worthy  of  a  prize,  stiU  there  was  so  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  recognition,  in  any  form, 
of  the  originating  agent,  independent  of  the  denial 
of  that  full  publicity  so  stimulative  of  future  efibrts, 
and  so  essential  to  present  success  in  a  remunerative 
sense,  that  great  discouragement  resulted. 

This  subject  formed  matter  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  delegates,  in  London,  in  June  last, 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  our  proposi¬ 
tion  was  strongly  recommended  for  adoption.  We 
are  sincerely  gratified  to  find  amongst  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  be 
followed  by  exhibitors  on  furnishing  the  description 
of  their  articles  for  publication  in  the  catalogue, 
the  following : — 

“It  is  indispensable  that  each  Exhibitor  should 

furnish  the  following  particulars,  and  in  the  exact 
order  prescribed. 

1.  — Exhibitor’s  surname.  Christian  name. 

2.  — Country.  Address,  stating  nearest  post  town. 

.3. — Capacity  in  which  the  Exhibitor  appears, 

whether  as  producer,  importer,  manufacturer,  de¬ 
signer,  inventor,  or  proprietor.” 

This  determination  is  as  judicious  as  it  is  just, 
and  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  real  workers 
in  the  field  of  Art-labour,  on  those  who  bear  “  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,”  will  be  most  marked 
and  refreshing.  It  bears  the  assurance  that  if  | 
superior,  though  now  obscure  merit,  be  found  in  ' 

connection  with  any  branch  of  industrial  art  or  j 

science,  it  will  receive  a  recognition  beyond  the 
mere  stipend  which  trade  regulations,  and  often 
the  absence  of  due  appreciation,  so  depressingly 
limit. 

The  juries  selected  to  award  the  prizes,  have  in 
this  respect  a  highly  responsible,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  highly  gratifying  task  to  fulfil.  Unbiassed 
by  any  connection  or  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  parties  upon  whose  conflicting  claims  they 
have  to  decide, — with  knowledge  sufficiently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  render  their  judgment  authoritative,  and 
by  position  and  character  above  the  imputation  of  ; 
sinister  influence, — it  will  be  their  duty  to  mark  , 

with  a  distinction,  alike  honourable  and  remune¬ 
rative,  not  only  the  presence  of  inventive  genius  1 

and  manipulative  or  mechanical  talent,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  in  many  instances  to  bring  to  light  the  j 

hidden  source  by  which  its  embodiment  has  been  | 

realised.  The  “  thinkers  ”  and  the  “  workers.”  as 
well  as  the  “  dealers  ”  will  thus  meet  recognition.  i 

In  advocating  the  just  though  too  often  neglected  j 

claims  of  our  artists  and  artisans  to  a  fair  acknow-  i 

ledgment  of  their  share  in  the  honours  of  produc-  ! 

tive  merit,  we  must  at  the  same  time  not  lead  to  i 

the  inference  that  we  are  unmindful  of  those  by  ' 

whose  spirit  and  capital  these  appliances  have  been  ! 

ultimately  rendered  available  to  commercial  pur-  [ 

poses.  ; 

We  are  desirous  only  that  each  should  have  and 
enjoy  his  proper  and  peculiar  distinction  ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  it  is  only  by  such  a  distribution 
of  favourable  recognition  where  deserved,  that  the 
struggle  for  improvement  which  is  now  in  a  con-  j 

siderable  degree  but  a  forced  and  temporary  im¬ 
pulse,  can  be  converted  into  a  recognised  and 
permanent  feeling. 

Let  the  artist  feel  that  in  connecting  himself 
with  the  manufacture  of  this  country  he  may  expect 
the  due  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  fittingly 
bestowed,  and  a  valuable  and  honourable  channel 
of  remunerative  labour  will  be  at  once  available  to 
his  exertions.  To  the  adoption  of  this  system  may 
be  attributed  that  alliance  between  Art  and  Manu¬ 
facture,  whose  influence  is  so  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  productions  of  the  continent. 

We  forewarned  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
evils  which  would  result  from  the  admission  of 
retailers  to  a  position  properly  and  exclusively 
belonging  to  producers  only  ;  they  were  serious  | 

both  in  amount  and  influence,  and  one  to  which 
we  had  particularly  referred,  viz.  the  certainty  that 
such  a  system  would  cause  numerous  repetitions  of 
the  same  work  to  be  sent  by  different  exhibitors, 
has  at  length  forced  itself  so  strongly  upon  their 
notice,  as  to  have  drawn  from  them  the  following 
resolution : — 

“  With  the  view  of  providing  against  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  duplicate  articles  of  manufacture,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  cases  where  duplicates  may  have  been 
admitted  by  different  Local  Committees,  will  call 
upon  the  exhibitors  of  such  duplicates,  to  produce 
a  certificate  from  the  actual  makers,  stating  which 
of  the  exhibitors  has  arranged  with  the  maker  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  absolute  and  exclusive  right  of 
sale  and  distribution  of  such  article,  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  that  exhibitor  who  is  the 
sole  proprietor.” 

This  decision  is  to  us  wholly  inexplicable;  for 
with  regard  to  articles  of  regular  manufacture 
the  instances  are  so  purely  exceptional  and  so 
extremely  limited,  both  in  number  and  import¬ 
ance,  in  which  a  manufacturer  gives  to  a  retailer 
the  “  absolute  and  exclusive  right  of  sale  ”  in 
any  article,  that  they  need  nojrovision  whatever. 

The  general  rule  of  commercial  action  with  the 
manufacturer,  is  to  extend  his  demand  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  multiplication  of  those  channels  of 
supply,  in  which  the  retailer  becomes  so  necessary 
and  valuable  a  medium — thus  the  possession  of 
duplicates  of  the  highest  as  well  as  average  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Provincial  and  Continental  manufacture 
by  the  generality  of  metropolitan  dealers  is  fully 
known,  and  as  it  was  decided  by  the  Commissioners 
that  the  mere  possession  of  an  article  of  merit 
determined  the  right  to  exhibit  it ;  the  natural  and 
reasonable  desire  of  retailers  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  publicity  thus  oflTered,  has  induced  many  to 
claim  space  for  a  selection  of  the  stock  they  already 
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possessed,  and  also  prompted  them  to  add  to  its 
worth  by  express  commissions  for  articles  of  higher 
character  and  pretension  than  they  had  previously 
felt  disposed  to  speculate  on.  An  impulse  has  thus 
been  given  to  the  encouragement  of  the  best  class 
works  already  manufactured,  to  a  certain  extent  of 
much  value. 

But  this  enlarges  the  difficulty  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  will  have  to  meet ;  as  it  now  appears 
that  after  admission  to  the  building  by  authority 
of  the  Local  Committees,  all  duplicates,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  which  previous  regulations  have  encou¬ 
raged  and  secured,  will  be  rejected.  Still  even 
their  rejection  is  so  inefficiently  provided  for,  that 
we  see  not  how  by  the  present  proposition  it  can 
be  carried  out.  It  is  left  for  the  manufacturer  to 
declare  which  exhibitor  has  the  “  exclusive  right 
of  sale,”  in  the  article  sent.  Why  the  very  fact  of  a 
number  of  exhibitors,  who  would  be  necessarily 
retailers,  sending  duplicates  of  the  same  article,  of 
itself  proves  that  no  one  possesses  an  “  exclusive 
right  of  sale,”  and  therefore  no  manufacturer  could 
give  such  a  certificate.  This  being  the  case,  how 
will  the  selection  as  to  whose  sample  shall  find 
admission  be  determined  ? 

Certainly  when  the  manufacturer  himself  ex¬ 
hibits,  priority  of  right  should  be  vested  in  him, 
though  no  provision  is  made  to  that  etfect ;  but 
where  the  manufacturer  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
production  or  does  not  exhibit  at  all,  we  see  no 
equitable  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the  present 
arrangement.  Even  the  dernier  ressort  of  “  first 
come  first  served”  will  fail  here,  as  all  are  amenable 
to  the  same  regulations  affecting  time  of  delivery, 
lleferring  to  the  subject  of  extension  of  time  for  the 
reception  of  articles,  we  regret  that  no  definite 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  meet  this  impera¬ 
tive  requirement.  We  learn  that  a  memorial  has 
been  forwarded  by  the  French  manufacturers 
urging  its  necessit}',  alleging  not  only  that  in  many 
instances  the  works  are  not  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  time  stated,  but  that  even 
if  they  were,  their  producers  would  demur  to  the 
rule  which  requires  them  to  be  despatched  nearly 
three  months  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
thus  subjecting  them  to  great  risk  and  injury. 
We  believe  that  the  regulations  of  the  Custom 
House  authorities  having  been  completed  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  products  according  to 
the  special  conditions  framed  for  that  purpose, 
this  request  will  not  be  conceded.  We  will  not 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  how  this  decision  will  be 
received  by  our  continental  rivals. 

We  can  but  i-epeat  that  many  of  the  difficulties, 
and  those  most  threatening  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  project,  have  resulted  from  want  of  practical 
judgment  in  its  dii'ection  ;  the  rules  prescribed 
have  in  many  cases  been  so  inapplicable,  and  in 
general  are  so  indefinite,  that  instead  of  guiding 
the  whole  operative  machinery  of  its  development, 
they  have  but  tended  to  retard  its  progress,  by 
engendering  doubt  and  misconception  of  their 
purpose. 

We  acknowledge  the  onerous  task  which  the 
working  out  of  a  plan  so  vast  and  comprehensive 
must  present,  and  this  cognisance  at  an  early  stage 
prompted  our  recommendation  that  advice  upon 
technical  points  should  be  sought  from  Local  Com¬ 
mittees  before  “decisions”  upon  them  should  be 
determined.  This  was,  however,  to  an  unfortunate 
extent,  neglected  ;  the  Local  Committees  were  re¬ 
commended  to  seek  advice,  but  rarely  to  offer  it. 
The  consequences  are  daily  evidenced. 

At  an  influential  meeting  of  the  Local  Committees 
in  Manchester,  in  urging  the  immediate  necessity 
for  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  London,  and  confer 
with  the  Commissioners  on  certain  points  requiring 
elucidation ,  the  members  report, — ‘  ‘  The  Committee 
had  already  had  occasion  to  write  two  letters  to 
London  for  information  on  points  as  to  which  they 
were  in  doubt,  but  the  letters  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply,  although  doubtless  very  clear  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  wrote  them,  were  so 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  that  the 
answers  themselves  required  explanation.” 

As  many  of  the  questions  there  proposed  are 
generally  applicable,  and  as  information  upon  the 
details  to  which  they  refer,  is  now  a  subject  of 
much  interest  with  a  vast  number  of  exhibitors,  we 
shall  review  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  first  refers  to  ”  arrangement.”  “What 
plan  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  arrangement  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  building  ?  ”  In  reply  to  this  it  is 
decided  that”  the  productions  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  British  Colonies  will  be  grouped 
westward  of  the  central  transept.”  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  arranged 
into  thirty  classes  under  four  general  divisions,  viz.. 
Raw  Materials,  Machinery,  Manufactures,  and 
Fine  Arts ;  the  latter  including  Sculpture,  Models, 
Plastic  Art,  Mosaic,  Enamels,  &c. 

The  production  of  each  colony  will  be  placed 
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together.  The  productions  of  each  foreign  country 
will  be  placed  eastward  of  the  transept — except 
“  machinery  in  motion”  which  on  account  of  the 
motive  power  being  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 
building  must  be  in  that  part.  The  productions  of 
each  country  will  be  classified  nation  by  nation, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  into  the  thirty  classes 
already  adopted  for  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a 
general  rule,  machinery  will  be  placed  at  the  north 
side  and  raw  materials  and  produce  at  the  south 
side  of  the  building  ;  the  intermediate  parts  will 
be  occupied  by  manufactures  and  fine  arts.  There 
is  hardly  any  choice  in  respect  of  light,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  throughout ;  the  south  side,  as 
well  as  roof  of  the  building,  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  will  be  covered  with  canvas. 

There  will  be  a  central  passage,  48  feet  wide,  a 
corridor  at  the  north  and  at  the  south  side,  each 
12  feet  wide,  and  two  intermediate  passages  of  8 
feet,  all  running  from  the  east  to  the  west  ends  of 
the  building.  As  a  general  rule,  these  will  be 
intersected  by  passages  at  right  angles,  running 
from  north  to  south.  The  building  is  divided 
laterally  (i.  e.  from  north  to  south),  by  ranges  of 
columns  of  24  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  Spaces 
of  24  by  24  feet,  48  by  24  feet,  or  48  by  48  feet,  and 
in  some  cases  of  72  by  24  feet,  or  72  by  48  feet,  or 
72  by  72  feet,  running  from  north  to  south,  maybe 
arranged  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  exhibitoiT! ; 
provided  always  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
entrance  and  exit  passage  of  8  feet,  running  from 
north  to  south,  or  else  two  entrances  or  exit  pas¬ 
sages  of  not  less  than  5  feet  each  for  every  space  of 
24  feet,  and  that  no  communications  from  east  to 
west  between  any  passages  shall  be  established 
without  especial  leave  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  writing.  The  exhibitors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  whom  space  has  been  allowed  by  their  various 
local  committees,  and  whose  names  have  been  duly 
returned  to  the  Executive  Committee,  will  be 
arranged  into  the  thirty  classes.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  articles  of  an  exhibitor  will  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  A  certain  space  will  be  allotted  to  each 
class,  and  specific  places  to  subdivisions  in  towns, 
&c.,  and  finally  to  each  exhibitor.  Spaces  of  the 
requisite  dimensions  will  be  set  apart  to  receive  the 
productions  of  the  colonies  and  each  foreign 
country  ;  and  the  charge  of  these  departments,  as 
well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  productions,  w'ill  be 
handed  over  to  each  commissioner  or  agent  repre¬ 
senting  such  colonies  or  foreign  country.  The 
length  of  the  floor  and  counter  spaces  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  circumstances ;  the  width  of  them  may 
vary  from  1  to  16  feet.  The  height  of  the  counters 
should  be  generally  about  2  feet  G  inches.  The 
wall  or  hanging  space  will  be  obtained,  either  with 
or  without  counter  in  connexion,  between  the 
columns  running  from  north  to  south.  The  wall 
or  partition  space,  if  required  to  be  solid,  may  be 
built  up  by  exhibitors  to  any  desired  height.  The 
hanging  space  for  light  goods  may  be  obtained  by 
suspending  lines  between  the  columns  and  Korn 
the  girders  in  the  galleries.  The  w'all  or  hanging 
spaces  may  be  of  any  height  under  forty  feet,  and 
experiments  in  this  building  have  shown  that  it  is 
desirable  that  hanging  fabrics  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  of  not  less  than  seventeen  to  twenty  feet 
drop. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  by  W'hich  the 
“  arrangement  of  articles  wdll  be  governed,”  and 
will,  w'e  think,  fully  explain  the  information 
sought  by  the  Manchester  and  other  local  com¬ 
mittees  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  next  question  refers  to  “  specifle  details  of 
arrangement:”  —  “Will  the  Commi.ssioners  lay 
out  articles,  or  will  each  exhibitor  be  allowed  to 
arrange  his  own  goods  ?  Suggest  that  one  or  two 
suitable  persons  be  employed  to  arrange  the 
Manchester  goods,  at  cost  of  local  committee  or 
Exhibition  Commissioners.” 

The  following  decision  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  we  think,  sufficiently  provides  for  this 
I’equisition  :  —  “  Any  manufacturer  exhibiting 
articles  which  can  properly  be  placed  together 
according  to  the  classification  already  announced 
will  be  at  liberty  to  arrange  such  articles  in  his 
own  way;  and  his  arrangements,  if  compatible 
wdth  the  convenience  of  other  exhibitors  and 
of  the  public,  will  not  be  disturbed.  In  like 
manner,  if  it  is  wished  to  exhibit  together  the 
productions  of  a  particular  town  or  district,  all 
such  productions,  if  they  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  of 
the  same  sort,  will  be  admitted  together.  The 
decision  whether  they  are  so  admissible  or  not, 
must,  of  course,  rest  in  each  case  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners.” 

To  this  original  proposition  they  now  adhere, 
and  with  a  less  restrictive  spirit  than  it  at  first 
infer  ed  ;  for,  by  a  recent  regulation,  we  find  — 
“The  Commissioners, accordingly,  with  confidence, 
resign  to  the  exhibitors  themselves  the  proper 
exhibition  of  their  goods,  and  the  responsibility  of 


making  the  necessary  preparations  for  displaying 
them,  subject  only  to  such  general  rules  as  shall 
be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  all  parties.  The 
Executive  Committee  are  desirous  of  pointing  out 
that  great  mutual  advantages  will  arise  from 
exhibitors  of  the  same  description  of  articles  acting 
as  much  as  possible  in  combination  in  the  fitting 
up  of  their  spaces,  and  in  arranging  for  the  clean¬ 
ing,  watching,  and  general  superintendence  of  the 
respective  articles ;  and  exhibitors  on  a  small  scale 
should  bear  in  mind  that  by  such  a  system  of 
combination  they  may  be  able  to  secure,  at  a 
small  expense  to  themselves,  the  services  of  one 
person  jointly  to  watch  over  and  clean  their  goods, 
and  furnish  explanations  to  the  public.” 

This  is  a  most  important  feature,  and  should  be 
fully  appreciated  by  exhibitors.  Though  sales  are 
very  properly  prohibited  in  the  building,  still  the 
advantages  of  the  publicity  it  secures  would  be 
very  materially  limited  if  no  facilities  were  afforded 
for  reference  and  explanation  to  inquirers  relative 
to  the  possession  of  an  article  whose  beauty  or 
utility  had  attracted  observation. 

Further  provision  is  made  in  respect  to  this 
matter  : — “  Should  any  exhibitor  desire  to  employ 
a  servant  of  his  own,  to  preserve  or  keep  in  order 
the  articles  he  exhibits,  or  to  explain  them  to 
visitors,  he  may  do  so  after  obtaining  permission 
from  the  Commissioners.  Such  persons,  however, 
will,  in  all  cases,  be  forbidden  to  invite  visitors  to 
purchase  the  goods  of  their  employers ;  and  any 
violation  of  this  rule  must  lead  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  building,  the  Exhibition  being  intended 
for  the  purposes  of  display  only,  and  not  for  those 
of  sale.” 

We  consider  the  latitude  admitted  by  this 
regulation  quite  sufficient,  and  the  restriction 
expressed  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  public 
from  annoying  solicitation,  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  Exhibition. 

We  find  the  Manchester  committees  joining  in 
the  general  demand  for  extension  of  time  ;  they 
“  Recommend  that  the  time  for  articles  to  be  sent 
up  to  London  be  extended  to  the  1st  of  April.” 
Further  and  definite  concession  must  be  made  in 
deference  to  the  general  wish  on  this  subject ;  its 
necessity  and  policy  are  alike  imperative.  We 
cannot  pass  without  comment  a  suggestion  which 
we  regret  to  find  emanate  from  such  influential 
committees  as  those  which  represent  the  important 
district  of  Manchester.  It  is  thus  expressed : — 
“Is  it  imperative  that  articles  be  inspected  by 
Local  Committee  ?  Ought  it  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  exhibitors  to  send  articles  which  will 
do  credit  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

The  proud  and  distinctive  character  of  this 
Exliibition  as  a  demonstration  of  the  improving 
state  of  English  Industrial  Art  cvould  be  perilled, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  the  toleration  of  such  a  discre¬ 
tion  as  we  And  suggested  here.  This  question  has 
arisen  out  of  the  repugnance  of  Local  Committees 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  local  judges,  and  is  a 
further  and  conclusive  argument  for  their  absolu¬ 
tion  from  such  an  engagement.  It  were  easy  to 
prophesy  the  issue  of  the  challenges  we  have  so 
defiantly  hurled  at  the  “  Industry  of  all  Nations,” 
if  the  material  by  which  it  is  to  be  redeemed,  be 
thus  provided. 

No  works,  however  humble  the  branch  to  which 
they  refer  may  rank  in  the  scale  of  industrial 
occupation,  should  be  excluded,  if  they  offer  its 
fair  and  favourable  representation  ;  and  none, 
how'ever  lofty  their  assumption  or  imposing  their 
pretence,  should  find  admission  if  they  lack  the 
merit  which  alone  can  give  them  real  value,  and 
this  only  ca7i  be  secured  by  judicious  supervision. 
The  highest,  surest,  and  only  end  by  which  the 
costly  working  of  this  great  national  investment  of 
time  and  funds  can  be  justified,  will  be  by  the 
Exhibition  becoming  a  “school,”  in  which  the 
producers  may  learn  the  v.aluable  and  useful  lesson 
of  comparative  worth — a  lesson,  which  if  rightly 
conned,  shall  in  after  years  so  practically  illustrate 
the  value  of  its  monition,  as  to  repay  with  “  most 
usurious  interest  ”  the  cost  at  which  it  was  attained. 
If,  after  all,  a  mere  “show”  were  the  result, 
England’s  great  holiday  will  have  been  dearly 
paid  for. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark  on  a  subject  now 
a  source  of  considerable  discussion  and  anxiety, 
viz.,  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  the  interests 
of  “  inventors’”  are  at  present  placed,  and  trust 
that  government  will  at  once  give  a  specific  state¬ 
ment  of  its  determination  in  reference  to  this 
question,  and  no  longer  leave  to  conjecture  and 
doubt  a  decision  so  seriously  affecting  the  due 
representation  of  this  important  class  of  scientific 
labour. 

It  w'as  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  inventors, 
who  had  incurred  the  expenditure  of  vast  outlays 
in  time  and  money,  would  be  content  to  submit  to 
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the  critical  and  analytical  investigation  of  the 
world  at  large,  the  results  which  had  been  gained 
at  such  costly  sacrifices,  unless  ready  and  efficient 
protection  from  piracy  and  infringements  were 
provided.  This  position  was  felt  long  since,  and 
the  depressing  operation  which  its  influence  would 
cause,  was  at  the  very  outset  of  the  plan  foretold 
and  acknowledged,  and  the  necessity  for  a  counter- 
I  acting  and  remedial  measure  not  only  admitted  but 
I  distinctly  promised.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr. 

■  Labouchere  in  the  House  of  Commons  stated,  “The 
only  point  on  which  it  was  possible  he  might  ask 
the  interference  of  parliament,  and  which  was  now 
under  his  consideration,  was  whether  in  the  bill 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  propose  to  the  house 
to  amend  the  act  forthe  registry  of  designs,  it  might 
not  be  expedient  to  introduce  a  clause  to  protect 
from  piracy  the  unpatented  articles  that  might  be 
exhibited.” 

Subsequent  deliberations  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  resulted  in  the  determination  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  a  special  act  to  secure  to  all  “  manu¬ 
factures  and  inventions  ”  received  for  exhibition  a 
provisional  and  gratuitous  registration,  which 
should  secure  them,  sacred  and  intact,  to  their 
i  respective  orvuei's — this  protection  to  extend  for 
one  year,  dated  from  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
— viz.,  to  1st  May,  1852 — at  the  end  of  which  pro¬ 
bation  the  inventors  or  owners  would  be  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  ordinary  protection  of 
the  patent  laws,  which  we  trust  by  that  time  will 
he  most  materially  and  amply  revised.  But 
unfortunately  this  special  measure,  “  The  Designs 
Act  of  1850,”  intended  by  its  promoters  to  meet  a 
peculiar  and  necessary  exigency,  has,  through  the 
singular  and  lamentable  omission  of  the  very  words 
which  alone  could  secure  its  object,  and  on  which 
indeed  depended  the  very  spirit  of  its  enactment, 
been  rendered  utterly  abortive  as  regards  any 
“  manufacture  or  invention,”  for  which  letters 
patent  are  granted — the  word  “designs”  only 
being  inserted.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that, 
by  culpable  inadvertence,  a  most  important  section 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  one  in  which  England 
might  have  shone  proudly  pre-eminent,  will  be,  we 
fear,  comparatively,  but  inadequatelyand  unfavour¬ 
ably  represented.  Efforts  which  were  in  full  force, 
and  promising  successful  results,  have  been  in 
many  instances  paralysed,  and  in  all,  weakened 
and  depressed.  Deeply  aware  at  the  present 
moment  of  this  new  difficulty,  it  is  understood  the 
Royal  Commissioners  have  expressed  their  inten¬ 
tion,  immediately  upon  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
to  apply  for  an  amended  act,  which  shall  include 
this  important  and  vital  principle.  Still,  even  with 
this  presumed  assurance,  a  doubt  exists  which 
materially  retards  the  progress  of  operations  and 
renders  the  question  of  time  still  more  urgent. 

Government  owes  it  to  the  country  at  large  to 
afford,  promptly  and  effectually,  all  the  protection 
which  the  law  can  give,  to  secure  to  England  the 
full  advantages  resulting  from  her  ingenuity  and 
industry.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VEHICLES  FOR  OIL-PAINTING. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  (about  twenty) 
employed  a  portion  of  my  leisure  time  in  experi¬ 
menting  on  vehicles  for  oil-painting,  I  can,  as  an 
amateur  painter,  and  as  the  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ments,  recommend  the  following  vehicle  to  the 
notice  of  your  amateur  readers,  for  simplicity, 
facility  of  working,  and  for  imparting  to  the  colours 
a  much  more  beautiful  lustre  than  varnish  commu¬ 
nicates,  when  the  ordinary  mastic  megylp  is  the 
vehicle  used.  In  addition  to  the  above  qualities, 
an  experience  of  eight  years  has  proved  very 
satisfactorily  tt)  myself  that  paintings  thus  executed 
present  no  disposition  to  crack,  but  retain  their 
original  toughness  and  pliability  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  when  the  nature  of  the  vehicle  is  considered. 
Moreover,  the  absence  of  smell  is  to  the  artist  a 
great  desideratum,  as  I  have  myself  experienced, 
especially  in  laying  on  a  great  breadth  of  trans¬ 
parent  colour  or  glazing  ;  in  which  process  my 
vehicle  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  at  least  so  it 
appears  to  me,  since  it  dries  perfectly  hard  and 
free  from  tackiness,  sooner  than  I  have  ever  found 
colour  mixed  with  megylp  to  do. 

The  process  I  recommend,  as  that  adopted  by 
me,  is  the  following : — 

1st.  Have  your  colours  ground  as  usual  in  nut  or 
linseed  oil ;  in  fact,  as  they  are  purchased  of  the 
colourmen,  in  bladders  or  tubes. 

2nd.  Take  equal  parts  of  strong  gum-water  and 
pale  raw  linseed  oil,  or  drying  oil,  which  latter 
may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  shaking  up  raw 
oil  with  litharge  in  a  phial  for  a  day  or  so,  and 


allowing  it  to  clear  itself, — suppose  of  each  half  a 
small  teaspoonful,  or  perhaps  less,  not  to  make  too 
much  at  a  time  ;  rub  the  oil  and  gum-water  on 
your  palette  with  a  palette-knife  until  they  mix 
as  an  opakish,  white,  soapy  mixture  ;  then  put  this 
mixture  into  a  small  gallipot,  and  you  will  have 
my  vehicle  ready  for  mixing  with  your  colours. 

3rd.  Make  your  palette  as  usual,  diluting  or 
rubbing  up  your  tints  with  the  mixture  before 
described,  always  using  the  palette-knife,  as  the 
brush  will  not  do  so  well,  because  this  mechanical 
mixture  of  oil  and  gum- water  soon  separates,  if  not 
given  a  consistence  by  being  mixed  with  the  colours ; 
and  the  gum  dries  in  scales  in  a  very  short  time  if 
the  above  precaution  be  not  attended  to ;  in  this 
respect  it  is  inferior  to  megylp.  When  the  tints 
are  properly  mixed,  they  are  workable,  on  a  par 
with  those  mixed  with  any  other  vehicle  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  for  skies  of  any  size,  landscape  or 
figures,  large  or  small. 

4th.  For  glazing,  the  artist  will,  at  first  sight, 
probably  condemn  this  vehicle  as  worthless,  because 
the  glazing  colour,  when  first  mixed  with  it,  always 
appears  semi-opaque  ;  however,  let  him  glaze  over 
his  subject  without  fear,  and  to  his  astonishment 
he  will  perceive  the  glazing  to  become  perfectly 
transparent  in  a  few  minutes,  five  at  most,  and  he 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  the  very  noxious  smell  of 
varnish  which  proceeds  from  megylp. 

5th.  The  vehicle  may  he  readily  prepared  and 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  small  phial,  by  shaking 
together  equal  parts  of  the  oil  and  gum-water  ;  and 
this  mode  I  find  very  convenient  in  practice.  White 
of  egg  may  ho  substituted  for  gum- water,  but  is 
inferior. 

6th.  The  artist  may  keep  by  him  moist  colours, 
which  I  make  by  grinding  up  the  colour  with  gum- 
water  and  nitrate  of  magnesia,  neutral  of  course ; 
this  is  a  plan  of  my  own,  and  answers  the  purpose 
well.  These  colours  may  be  used  with  either  oil 
or  water,  at  the  option  of  the  artist ;  and  if  at  all 
refractory,  a  little  dried  ox-gall  dissolved  in  water 
will  soon  blend  them  perfectly,  and  when  dry  the 
painting  may  be  washed  with  water  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  colours.  Soap  and  water  as  a  cleanser 
for  a  painting  done  in  this  manner  I  should  not 
recommend,  beingtoo  severe  a  test  unless  cautiously 
used.  The  delicate  colour  Naples  yellow  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  my  range,  but  should,  of  course,  be 
mixed  by  means  of  a  horn  or  ivory  knife. 

The  nitrate  of  magnesia  and  ox-gall  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  necessary  parts  of  my  process,  but 
may  be  used  supplementary  to  it,  as  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  done  ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  facility  with  which  the  whole  range 
of  nitrates  are  said  to  decompose,  I  have  not  found 
that  of  magnesia  to  act  prejudicially :  time, however, 
may  show  that  this  deliquescent  salt  will  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  colours  by  its  tendency  to 
absorb  moisture,  especially  in  a  warm  and  moist 
atmosphere.  I  should,  therefore,  recommend 
artists  to  use  simply  gum-water  and  oil  with  their 
colours ;  and  in  all  cases  I  prefer  plain  colourless 
linseed  oil,  very  old,  without  being  fat,  finding 
that  what  I  use  requires  in  summer  no  drier ;  and 
even  yellow  ochre  ground  up  with  it,  will,  in 
moderate  weather  in  this  climate,  dry  in  two  days. 
The  use  of  all  driers  is,  more  or  less,  pernicious  to 
the  standing  of  colours. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  submit,  may  not 
some  of  the  Old  Masters  have  painted  with 
this  simple  vehicle,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  in  some  degree  familiar  with  the  mixing  of 
oil  and  water  for  the  purpose  of  painting  ?  Mr. 
Eastlake’s  research  has  brought  much  to  light, 
but  I  think  the  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and 
leaves  room  for  a  great  deal  of  original  research. 

Trusting  that  your  readers  will  pardon  anything 
of  an  ex  cathedra  style  in  the  foregoing  communi¬ 
cation,  and  will  be  disposed  to  allow  me  the  credit 
of  an  honest  endeavour  to  add  my  mite  to  the 
furtherance  of  oil-painting,  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself, 

James  Hamilton, 

Notary  Pahlic, 

I  may  add,  that  in  using  the  moist  colours  re¬ 
ferred  to,  they  should  be  of  much  the  same  con¬ 
sistence  as  very  thick  honey  ;  and  should  they  not 
mix  readily  with  the  oil,  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  will  sometimes  effect  the  desired  union ;  the 
artist  must,  however,  take  care  not  to  add  much 
water. 

Is  the  late  invention  of  zinc-white  used  as  an  oil- 
colour  in  picture  painting  ? 

London,  Upper  Canada. 


WHITE  ZINC. 

In  your  last  number,  Mr.  Hunt,  in  a  most 
interesting  paper  “  On  the  Uses  of  Science  in 
ameliorating  the  unhealthful  Influences  of  Manu¬ 
factures,”  &c.,  alludes  somewhat  theoretically,  if 


I  may  so  term  it,  to  white  zinc.  My  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  as  the  patentee,  leads  me  strongly  to 
differ  with  him  upon  two  most  important  points. 
First,  he  gives  as  an  objection  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  its  combination  with  oil ;  this  is  only  the 
case,  however,  where  the  process  of  oxidation  has 
been  imperfectly  accomplished.  My  patentee 
method  insures  a.  perfect  oxidation,  and  hence  the 
great  superiority  of  this  product  over  that  hitherto 
introduced  from  abroad  ;  and  I  can  confidently 
state  that  in  every  instance  the  paint  prepared 
under  my  superintendence  has  given  unqualified 
satisfaction . 

Secondly,  Mr.  H.  doubts  its  innocuousness.  As 
the  strongest  refutation  of  such  doubts,  I  beg  your 
insertion  of  the  enclosed  statement  from  the  work¬ 
men  employed  in  my  manufactory.  Painters  assure 
me  that  with  zinc  in  the  very  trying  process  of 
flatting,  they  do  not  feel  that  nausea  which  is  in¬ 
variably  experienced  by  the  use  of  lead ;  and  private 
parties  all  unite  in  testifying  to  the  very  slight 
annoyance  suffered  during  the  application  of  this 
paint ;  to  the  economy  and  convenience  of  being 
able,  without  danger,  to  occupy  their  rooms  as  soon 
as  painted,  and  to  the  short  space  of  time  (three  to 
four  days)  in  which  any  smell  is  perceptible.  In 
flatting,  a  considerable  quantity  of  turpentine  is 
used  :  to  the  evaporation  of  this  spirit  injurious 
effects  are  vulgarly,  but  incorrectly,  attributed ;  for 
the  smell,  though  pungent  and  disagreeable  to 
many,  is  perfectly  harmless :  the  men  employed 
in  its  preparation  neither  experience  nausea  nor 
symptoms  of  ill  health.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
remark,  that  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  slightly  astringent, 
but  totally  free  from  the  emetic  properties  of  the 
sulphate  or  salts. 

Langston  Scott. 


THE  EXHIBITION  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

NA.UES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

There  is  an  important  consideration  connected 
with  the  progress  and  improvement  of  taste  in 
design  which  is  well  worthy  of  your  attention,  and 
of  those  charged  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
great  Exhibition. 

I  allude  to  the  desirableness  of  giving  publicity 
to  the  names  of  meritorious  designers  and  work¬ 
men.  The  modern  English  system  (it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  France),  which  in  most  instances  conceals 
the  names  of  the  individuals  to  whose  taste  and 
skill  every  beautiful  specimen  of  manufacture  owes 
its  beauty,  and  publishes  that  only  of  the  capitalist 
who  employs  these  agents,  seems  equally  unjust 
and  impolitic,  and  contrasts  very  unfavourably 
with  the  old  system,  which  preserved  and  has 
transmitted  to  posterity,  the  names  of  the  artists  by 
whose  ability  the  best  specimens  of  industrial  art 
of  the  period  were  produced,  and  with  the  more 
liberal  and  just  system  which  prevails  in  France 
at  the  present  time. 

I  advocate  a  change  of  system  in  this  country, 
and  should  he  glad  to  see  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition,  beside  tbe  name  of  each  manufacturer, 
that  of  the  designer;  and,  wherever  the  specimen 
is  of  a  nature  to  justify  it,  as  in  cases  of  carving, 
fine  chasing,  &c.,  that  of  the  workman  also.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  this  proposal  to  do  justice  to 
deserving  classes  of  men  must  prove  at  present, 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  unpopular  in  influ¬ 
ential  quarters,  and  I  have  therefore  no  hope  of 
seeing  it  carried  into  effect  immediately,  hut  it  is 
so  reasonable  a  proposal,  that  if  it  be  not  lost  sight 
of,  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  all  will 
unite  cordially  to  give  it  effect. 

By  the  adoption  of  my  proposal,  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  discrimination,  taste,  and  liberality,  as  the 
employer  of  men  of  talent  would  be  made  manifest, 
infinitely  to  his  credit  and  reputation.  I  need 
hardly  quote  those  well-known  names  which  obtain 
amongst  us  so  deserved  and  so  widely  spread 
a  reputation  for  their  employment  of  eminent 
artists  as  designers,  and  whose  manufactures  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  a  first  place  in  public  estimation, 
increasing,  indeed,  in  value  as  the  public  taste 
improves.  Thus  these  manufacturers  have  been 
no  losers  by  their  liberality,  and  their  names,  like 
that  of  Wedgwood,  for  ever  associated  with  that 
of  Flaxman  in  the  annals  of  Art  and  Manufacture, 
will  enjoy  a  merited  celebrity. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  acknowledgment  of 
the  name  of  the  designer  in  every  case,  although 
he  may  have  no  claim  to  reputation  as  an  artist 
beyond  that  appertaining  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  his  comparatively  humble  branch  of  Art.  The 
great  stimulus  arising  from  the  recognition  of  his 
name  and  merits  by  the  public,  is  at  present  wholly 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  English  designer,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  has  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
design,  and  that,  did  the  opposite  system  prevail, 
whilst  the  designer  would  improve  in  his  art,  the 
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manufacturer  would  be  proportionably  benefited. 
I  trust  in  the  ensuing  great  Exhibition,  if  the  names 
of  deserving  designers  and  art-workmen  are  not 
placed  in  the  catalogues,  they  will  at  any  rate  find 
a  place  in  your  columns  wherever  you  can  trace 
them,  and  wherever  the  design  and  workmanship 
are  deserving  of  such  a  distinction. 

I  do  not  see  v/hy  designers  for  manufactures 
should  not  open  exhibitions  of  designs,  as  other 
artists  do  of  their  works.  Designers  frequently 
remark,  that,  if  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  taste,  they  could  produce  much  finer  things 
than  when  obliged  to  suit  their  productions  to  the 
views  of  their  employers  on  points  of  economy  or 
fashion.  In  such  an  exhibition  as  that  which  I 
suggest,  shaking  off  such  trammels,  they  might 
show  to  the  public  all  the  resources  of  their  talent, 
all  the  capabilities  of  their  art,  and  exhibit  designs 
which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
might  be  executed.  It  is  probable  that,  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  beauty  in  objects  of  manu¬ 
facture,  such  an  exhibition  might  lead  to  the 
execution  of  designs  by  order,  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  would  be  unwilling  to  undertake  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  In  cases  where  the  exhibition  of 
designs  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  confidence 
between  employer  and  employed,  the  designer 
might  exhibit  studies  of  ornament,  and  from  nature, 
and  designs  for  other  branches  of  decoration  or 
manufacture  than  that  in  which  he  happened 
to  be  actually  engaged.  As  means  of  progress, 
could  such  exhibitions  be  carried  into  effect,  they 
•would  be  invaluable,  and  instructive  alike  to 
designers  and  to  the  public. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  many  impediments 
which  must,  for  some  time,  prevent  the  realisation 
of  these  ideas  ;  but,  as  the  present  system  is 
equally  unjust,  disadvantageous,  and  inconsistent 
witli  the  irrecedent  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
most  remarkable  pei'iods  of  the  reign  of  taste, — and, 
I  would  add,  from  that  afforded  by  our  neighbours, 
from  whom  we  borrow  so  largely, — I  hope  that  ere 
long  the  designer,  like  other  artists,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  that  recognition  to  which  liis 
merits  may  fairly  entitle  him.  Justitia. 


THE 

ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  FAINTING.* 


One  of  the  most  pleasing,  if  not  of  the  most 
marked,  signs  of  the  times,  is  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  love  of  the  Fine  Arts  among  the  people. 
This  is  not  the  idle  indulgence  of  a  capricious  fancy, 
or  cherished  because  the  Arts  are  so  frequently 
associated  with  the  holiday  amusements  of  the 
multitude.  Neither  does  it  originate  in  that 
recent  enthusiasm  of  a  party  in  the  Church,  who, 
recognising  the  influence  of  Art  as  a  teacher  in 
the  eai-ly  dawn  of  Christianity,  would  resuscitate 
in  its  name  the  particular  school  of  an  ascetic 
period,  that  it  may  again  direct  the  heart  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination.  The  movement 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  wealthy  ;  its  influence  is 
not  that,  as  of  aforetime,  a  religious  superstition 
of  the  poor.  It  has  become  a  pleasure,  a  pursuit, 
and  a  possession,  coincident  with  more  general 
education,  enlarged  opportunities  of  observation, 
and  that  desire  observable  even  in  the  lowest 
1  classes,  of  acquiring  and  transmitting  knowledge — 
I  the  requsite  poicer  intellectually  to  enjoy.  The 
I  movement  commenced  on  the  continent ;  it  has 
been  ably  extended  here.  In  Germany  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  modern  school  was  seconded  by  the 
I  critical  spirit  of  amateurs.  The  talent  of  Oyer- 
j  beck,  Bendcmann,  Cornelius,  Hess,  and  Schadow, 
I  reproduced  the  themes  familiar  to  the  hearts  and 
I  minds  of  aU  by  the  loftier  genius  of  another  day, 

I  whose  far-spread  light  of  glory  still  seems  suffused 
over  mountains  inaccessible  to  the  student’s  feet. 
Tieck,  Sehlegel,  VVackenrodcr,  Goethe,  Lessing, 
and  other’s,  aided  the  impulse,  by  directing  judg¬ 
ment,  and  imparting  to  the  artist’s  productions  the 
I  means  to  win  the  imagination,  and  subdue  the 
mind,  not  by  technical  excellence  alone,  but  by 
associating  the  spectator  with  him  through  know¬ 
ledge,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  refined  and  in¬ 
structed,  gave  to  the  Arts  respect,  and  won  for  the 
artist  honour.  A  few  years  since,  no  publisher 
■would  have  been  found  willing  to  undertake  a  work 
of  such  singular  interest  as  this  by  Dr.  Kugler; 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  perhaps,  more  than  two 
artists  willing  to  undertake,  certainly  able  to  edit, 
with  the  various  resources  of  extensive  know¬ 
ledge,  correct  and  refined  judgment,  perfect 
technical  and  that  accurate  knowledge  derived 
from  study  and  travel,  apart  from  all  natural  gifts, 

*  Kugler’s  “  Hand  Book  of  Painting.  The  Schools  in 
Italy  Edited  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Charles  L.  EasUake, 

I  '"’'tb  Oae  Hundred  Illustrations,  by  George 

I  Sebarf.  John  Murray,  London. 
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which  are  combined  in  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake.  Nor  do 
we  believe  there  rvould  have  been  sufficient 
encouragement  to  have  w’arranted  even  the  hope 
of  its  appearance  in  the  present  form.  The  success 
of  the  Art-Journal,  however,  proved  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  reading  class,  not  congregated  in 
large  towns,  but  spread  over  the  country  ;  and  the 
numerous  contributions  towards  the  history  and 
critical  literature  of  the  Arts,  published  of  late 
years,  together  with  the  establishment  of  kindred 
societies,  shows  an  active  intellectual  spirit,  of  the 
happiest  augury.  It  has  been  said  the  Fine  Arts 
are  the  handmaids  of  Luxury  ;  without  their  intel¬ 
lectual  appreciation,  tliis  may  be  so ;  their  due 
estimate  must  depend  upon  the  age,  of  which  they 
bear  the  impress,  and  become  the  illustration, — 
unless  during  periods  wdien  Art  became,  from 
momentary  causes,  its  instructor. 

Now,  there  are  two  points  essential  to  be  under¬ 
stood  for  the  right  use  of  histories  of  Art. 
Criticism  upon  technical  details  is  but  of  interest 
to  a  few,  but  it  is  essential  to  all.  The  eye  unin¬ 
structed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  pleasurable  effect 
produced,  turns  •tt’ith  unsatisfied  feeling  from  the 
picture.  Then,  as  i-egai’ds  the  theme  —  be  it 
classical,  historical,  or  a  page  imitative  of  those 
written  upon  by  nature.  How  shall  we  enter  into 
the  greatness  of  the  Greek  ideal,  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  beautiful  mytholog-y,  the  poetry  of 
thought,  the  life  of  dramatic  action  which  clothes 
it  -with  such  significance  ?  And  when  Greek  Art 
died,  and  even  in  its  decay,  shed  a  dying  ray  of 
beauty  over  Home, — when  Paganism  receded  as  a 
dark  cloud  which  had  hung  over  the  minds  of 
nations,  and  Christianity  glowed  in  heaven,- — how 
shall  we  trace  the  influence  of  Art,- — how  estimate 
its  power,  as  it  became  the  symbol,  the  fonn, 
type,  and  exponent  of  faith, — if  -we  do  not  study 
the  grudes  -which  trace  the  course  of  ages ;  show 
them  in  relation  to  each  other ;  the  Arts  in  relation 
to  them ;  the  artist  and  his  contemporaries  in 
relation  to  all  ?  We  require  to  know  what 
rightly  constitutes  the  merit  of  a  picture, — in  what 
consists  its  attraction  ?  what  are  its  elements  of 
beauty  ?  whether  mental  pleasure  be  derived  from 
sensuous  action,  or  from  the  moral  interest  of  the 
theme  and  subjective  treatment  ?  Every  school  is 
a  competitor  for  fame.  We  balance  their  merits 
and  deficiencies,  and  estimate  their  special  style. 
Their  various  powers  of  imitating  nature,  and  of 
portraying  the  actions  of  the  mind,  constitute 
their  general  style.  Knowledge  of  the  former  is 
due  to  the  artist ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
influence  of  religion,  climate,  political  condition, 
the  state  of  education,  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  being  of  each  nation,  in  relation  to  the 
painter,  W'e  discover  fresh  sources  of  interest,  and 
that  “whilst  attention  is  invited,  the  judgment 
exercised,  the  eye  unconsciously  instructed,”  the 
mind  also  insensibly  traverses  the  waste  of  centuries, 
repeoples  the  cities,  and  re-awakens  the  associations 
without  which  Art  is  not  a  living  spirit,  but  a 
dead  letter.  How  often  do  we  not  stand  before 
pictures,  indifferent  or  ignorant  of  the  influence 
they  have  exercised  upon  the  religious  faith  of 
ages,  or  scanned  with  unreasoning  eye  others 
which  represent  the  theology  and  false  philosophy 
of  the  age  of  Dante  ?  But  wuth  such  aids  as 
Kuglor’s  Hand-Book  of  Painting,  the  history  of 
Art  progresses  in  gradations  of  grandeur  before  us. 
It  is  as  if  we  occupied  some  spot  remote  from 
earth,  some  other  globe  in  space,  and  saw  each 
circling  orb  revolve,  as  in  the  Paradise  of  the  great 
Italian,  in  successive  intenser  harmony  of  light. 
We  dwell  with  the  trembling  disciples  of  a  new 
faith  in  the  Catacombs ;  observe  the  imperfect 
utterance  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  style, 
the  freer  treatment  of  the  Romanesque,  the 
naturalism  and  growing  dramatic  pow'er  of  Giotto, 
and  contrast  the  classical  tendencies  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  with  the  purity,  the  mystical  desires, 
the  Ij’i’ic  tenderness  of  feeling,  of  Sienna,  and  of 
Umbria. 

The  artist  also  shares  the  palm.  We  rejoice 
with  the  crowd  who  conveyed  the  Madonna  of 
Cimabue  along  the  Borgo  Allegro,  and  feel  the 
impression  which  influenced  the  worshipper  who 
knelt  before  a  picture,  replete  with  the  serenity  of 
feeling  and  rapt  religious  utterance  of  Fra  Beato. 
The  fate  of  “The  Last  Supper”  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  has  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  tragedy. 
So  also  has  that  of  his  eqv.jstrian  statue  in  memory 
of  Francesco  Sforza.  Twenty-two  years  later  we 
enter  on  the  epoch  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
Within  the  compass  of  the  lives  of  these  three 
men,  is  comprised  the  energy,  the  works,  the 
genius  of  ages.  Nature  created  them  in -svantonness 
jf  power,  and  broke  the  mould.  But  although 
genius  writes  with  the  pen  of  fire,  her  signs  shed 
but  an  uncertain  light,  if  we  do  not  free  our 
minds  from  the  mists  which  obscure  its  rays. 
Hence,  again,  we  repeat,  the  great  value  of  works 


of  this  kind,  of  these  volumes  especially.  Dr. 
Kugler  has  condensed  ably  what  he  has  read  "; 
enlarged  and  corrected  his  knowledge  by  travel 
and  personal  acquaintance  -uith  the  schools  of 
Italy.  His  coadjutor,  Dr.  Burckhardt,  has  added 
to  these  materials  by  matter  gleaned  from  the 
works  of  Schnaase,  our  eminent  eontributor, 
Dr.  Waagen,  E.  Forster,  Von  Rumbhr,  Passavant, 
and  Gaye.  To  this,  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake  has 
contributed  a  preface  and  notes  ;  Mr.  G.  Scharf 
has  added  upwards  of  one  hundred  illustrations 
on  wood.  Those  who  know  the  importance  of 
illustrations  in  works  of  this  nature,  will  fully 
appreciate  the  corresponding  gain  to  the  artist 
and  the  amateur.  Mr.  Scharf  is  already  known  by 
the  talent  he  has  displayed  in  his  illustrations  to 
the  -works  of  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Dr.  Milman’s 
edition  of  Horace,  and  Macaulay’s  Lays ;  in  this 
instance  he  has  won  the  greater  reward  “  of 
being  praised  by  a  praised  man,”  as  w'e  observe, 
“  the  editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  acknowledgments  for  the  vei-y  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  lie  has  fulfilled  the  task  enti-usted 
to  him.”  What  more  can  be  desired  ?  We  trust 
the  success  of  this  edition  of  Kugler’s  Hand-Book 
of  Painting  will  induce  the  editor  and  Mr.  Murray 
to  extend  their  sphere  of  action.  Why  is  it  such 
works  as  “  Rio  on  Christian  Art,”  “  Passavant’s 
Life  of  Raphael,”  and  “Von  Rumohr’s  Italian 
Critical  Inquiries,”  should  remain  sealed  books 
to  the  general  ?  Surely  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  combination  of  talent  we  now  notice  will 
be  hereafter  directed  to  works  of  such  acknow¬ 
ledged  reputation.  Vainly  do  we  gaze  on  the 
“  aspects  of  nature,”  unless  our  minds  are 
nurtured  by  the  genius  of  such  men  as  Humboldt, 
to  tread  with  disciplined  measure  the  charmed 
round.  Equally  useless  it  is  to  traverse  the  galleries 
of  Europe,  or  visit  the  artist’s  studio,  if  we  surv’ey 
them  with  unimpassioned  feoUngs,  and  uninstructed, 
minds.  The  stores  of  time,  in  such  conditions  of 
mind,  are  little  better  to  us  than  the  museums  of 
civilised  states  to  some  pilgrim  from  the  desert 
tracks  of  life ;  collections  gazed  upon  beneath  the 
dead  inanity  of  torpid  awe,  or  ignorant  surprise. 

H. 
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THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


SPANIARDS  AND  PERUVIANS. 

II.  P.  Briggs,  E..!.,  Painter.  W.  Greatbach,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  6  It.  5  in.  by  -1  ft.  9  in. 

This,  perhaps  the  finest  historical  picture  by  the 
artist,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1826,  the  first  season  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Briggs  as  an  Associate  of  the  Academy. 

The  subject,  in  itself  dramatic,  is  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  painter,  whose  greatest  fault  in  his 
compositions  was  the  theatrical  air  which  he  gave 
to  his  groups.  If  we  could  divest  the  mind  of  this 
idea  -we  should  regard  his  works  with  more  un¬ 
mixed  pleasure  ;  in  the  attempt  to  pourtray  even 
ideal  history  the  artist  should  strictly  confine 
himself  within  the  limits  of  nature,  and  should  be 
perfectly  free  from  affectation ;  but  Briggs,  with 
all  his  excellencies,  cannot  justly  be  exempted 
from  this  charge.  Notwithstanding  which,  we  see 
in  his  “  Spaniards' and  Peruvians  ”  much  to  admire, 
and  much  of  sterling  worth,  viewed  artistically. 
The  figure  of  the  notorious  monk,  Valverde,  is 
finely  conceived,  it  has  all  that  dark  malignity  of 
expression  which  characterised  his  conduct  in 
dealing  with  the  simple-minded  Peruvians.  The 
Inca  Atahualpa,  we  presume  it  to  be,  expresses 
with  equal  truth  the  confiding  guileless  nature  of 
his  race.  The  wife,  with  their  young  child  resting 
on  her  shoulder,  is  in  a  constrained  and  inelegant 
attitude,  but  her  face  is  very  intelligent  and  inquir¬ 
ing  ;  the  judgment  of  the  painter  in  throwing  his 
principal  light  on  this  figure  is  unquestionable. 

We  know  not  from  what  history  Briggs  gathered 
his  materials  for  this  picture;  he  called  it  “  The 
Treaty  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Peruvians 
but  there  is  little  evidence  of  diplomatic  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  high  contracting  parties;  it 
seems  rather  as  if  the  priest  held  his  mass-book  in 
his  hand,  and  desired  to  thrust  its  tenets  on  the 
conscience  of  the  unhappy  Peruvians,  “  even  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth.”  Moreover  the  latter  are 
not  presented  in  accordance  with  the  historical 
facts  of  the  time  :  it  is  well  known  that  when 
Pizarro  first  landed  on  the  golden  shores  of  Peru, 
he  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  comparatively  high 
state  of  civilisation,  richly,  and  in  general,  wholly 
clad,  dwelling  in  well-built  towms  and  cities,  and 
not,  as  here  exhibited,  like  savage  tribes.  The 
painter  has  caused  the  race  to  retrograde  at  least 
three  centuries  ;  we  should  presume  he  consulted 
Marmontel’s  charming  romance  of  “  Les  Incas,” 
rather  than  any  truthful  writer  of  their  history. 
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COSTUMES  OF  VARIOUS  EPOCHS. 

DEAWN  AND  DESCRIBED  BY  PEOFESSOE  HEIDELOPP. 

We  continue  our  series  of  Costumes,  selected 
from  various  authorities ;  the  best  calculated  to 
show  the  prevailing  tastes  and  forms  of  dress 
worn  in  different  ages ;  and,  in  order  to  aid  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  great  variety  and  value 
of  the  detail  at  the  command  of  the  artist,  we 
commence  our  present  page  with  some  few 
examples  of  the  form  of  shoes  and  swords,  as 
used  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


Fig.  1  of  our  group  represents  a  riding-boot, 
which  displays  the  peculiarity  characterising 
those  which  were  drawn  up  the  leg,  or  allowed 
to  fall  freely  over  the  foot ;  thus  being  capable 
of  much  gracefulness  in  wearing.  Fig.  2  is 
a  buckled  boot,  the  straps  drawn  across  the 
instep.  Fig.  3  is  a  cut-up  shoe,  with  thongs  for 
bad  weather ;  it  had  a  coloured  lining,  and 
was  embroidered.  Fig.  4  is  the  boot  of  a 
knight  (with  its  spur  attached),  the  lining  of 
various  colours,  but  generally  red. 


The  second  cut  exhibits  two  specimens  of 
sword-hilts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fashions 
of  which  presented  an  endless  variety.  These 
hilts  were  made  of  iron,  and  very  seldom  gilt ; 
the  handles  were  most  commonly  wound  with 
wire  or  black  velvet,  or  they  may  be  seen  alto¬ 
gether  black,  being  covered  with  black  velvet. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  full-length 
figures. 

Figure  1.  —  Dress  of  a  young  noble  of  the 
year  1443,  from  the  extremely  interesting  genea¬ 
logical  history  of  the  baronial  family  of  Haller 
von  Hallerstein.  This  figure  represents  Franz 
Haller  von  Hallerstein,  who  died  unmarried  in 
the  above  year.  He  wore  an  open  jerkin  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  a  very  finely  plaited  chemi¬ 
sette.  The  jerkin  has  a  white  silk  trimming 
with  a  black  border  throughout,  and  is  held 
together  by  fine  white  silk  ribbons,  beneath 
which  appears  the  white  shirt.  The  sword 
couple  and  sheath  are  black,  the  hilt  and 
mountings  are  of  the  colour  of  steel.  The 
stockings  are  vermilion  and  on  the  right  leg 
is  a  white  and  yellow  stripe.  The  shoes  are 
black  turned  with  white.  The  hair  is  long,  and 
over  it  is  worn  a  neat  cap  with  lappets  and  a 
golden  agraffe  and  love-knot,  to  support  the 
hair. 

Figure  2. — A  female  costume  of  the  latter  half 


of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  a  monument  in  the 
ancient  Augustine  monastery  of  Lohr,  in  Nassau, 
representing  a  Countess  of  Mors.  The  colours 
of  this  period  were  arbitrary,  according  to 


pictures,  in  which  I  have  seen  many  similar 
costumes ;  for  instance,  the  upper  robe  of  a 
beautiful  royal  blue,  with  black  velvet  collar 
and  trimming,  the  slit  sleeves  being  lined  with 
light  yellow.  The  under  robe  is  lilac,  with 


green  sleeve-lining.  The  trimming  of  the 
black  collar  is  of  gold,  as  also  are  the  three 
points ;  and  the  white  head-dress  or  cap  has 


also  behind  a  gold  hair-ring  set  with  pearls 
and  stones.  The  scarf  is  of  white  silk,  with 
dark  red  stripes ;  the  fringe  is  of  gold ;  the 
shoes  are  black,  and  the  rank  of  the  lady  is 
declared  by  a  beautiful  gold  chain. 

Figure  3. — Costume  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
year  1456,  from  the  genealogical  book  of  the 
house  of  Haller.  It  represents  the  patrician 
Andreas  Haller  von  Hallerstein,  of  Kalchreath, 
who  ma?'ried  a  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  named 
Agnes  Stromerin.  He  wears  a  vermilion-coloured 
Burgundian  cap,  which  is  held  together  by  a  gold 


ring  on  the  left  side,  the  extremity  of  which 
hangs  down  to  the  shoulder.  The  close  doublet 
with  cut  sleeves,  together  with  the  close-fitting 
hose,  are  also  vermilion.  The  doublet  is  trimmed 
with  a  golden  border.  The  wide  cut-up  cloak. 


or  upper  coat,  is  dark  violet  ;  the  sleeves  are 
black,  bordered  with  white ;  the  sword  is  steel- 
coloured,  the  sheath  and  gear  black. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 


ABRAHAM  S  SERVANT  AND  REBEI^IH.  J.  SchnORR.  Genesis  ch.  xxiv.,  ver.  17. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  ISAAC  AND  EEBEKAH.  A.  StrahubEK.  Genesis  ch.  xxiv.  ver.62to67. 


JACOB’S  VISION.  A.  Steahuber.  Genesis,  ch.  xxviii.,  ver.  12. 
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THE  CARDINAL  VIRTUES  DRAWN  ON  THE  WOOD  BY  PROFESSOR  MUCKE,  OF  DDSSELDORF 

Engraved  "by  Mason  Jackson. 
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ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Hanley.— Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  fiiends 
of  the  Potteries’  School  of  Design  was  held  in  the 
Hanley  School  on  the  23rd  of  December  last,  Lord 
Dudley  and  AVard  presiding,  in  place  of  Lord 
Hatherton,  who  was  prevented  from  attending. 
With  the  view  of  stimulating  competition,  several 
premiums  were  offered  after  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Lord  Hatherton  placed  ten  guineas  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee,  for  rewards  for  the 
female  classes,  and  we  understand  six  guineas  have 
been  so  applied  this  year.  Smith  Child,  Esq., 
gave  twelve  guineas,  for  prizes  for  modelling  and 
painting.  J.  A.  Wise,  Esq.,  also  contributed  51., 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  two  advanced  classes 
— those  of  modelling  and  painting — in  the  Stoke 
school.  Six  prizes  were  offered  by  the  committee 
— three  in  each  school — and  additional  prizes  were 
subsequently  given  by  John  Ilidgway,  Esq.,  and 
Plerbert  Minton,  Esq.  'I’he  whole  were  given  in 
books.  Lord  Ward,  following  the  example  of 
Lord  Hatherton,  has  offered  ten  guineas  for  prizes 
at  next  year’s  exhibition,  and  a  further  sum  is  also 
offered  by  C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  to  these, 
no  doubt,  further  premiums  will  be  added  ;  so  that 
the  spirited  emulation  already  excited  may  be 
expected  to  be  continued. 

The  school  had  been  visited  early  in  the  day  by 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Lady  Constance  and  Lord  Frederic 
Gower.  Her  Grace  minutely  inspected  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  pupils,  and  expressed  herself  highly 
gratified  with  their  general  excellence.  Lord 
Ward  also  remarked,  that  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  superiority  of  drawing  in  the  Potteries’  schools, 
but  found  his  expectation  greatly  surpassed,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  studies  from  nature. 

There  are  two  distinct  schools  in  this  district, 
one  at  Stoke,  and  one  at  Hanley,  presided  over 
respectively  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Rice.  The 
works  of  the  two  schools  are,  as  they  always  have 
been,  each  distinguished  by  special  qualities  ;  at 
Stoke,  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  class  of 
colour,  while,  at  Hanley,  form  seems  to  be  more 
the  object  of  attention  ;  modelling,  and  drawing 
from  plants  and  flowers,  are  of  course  important 
studies  in  both :  the  works  of  the  pupils  in  these 
classes  are  of  a  very  superior  character. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  is  all  we 
need  bring  forward  to  show  the  present  state  of 
these  schools; — “We  do  not  pretend  that  our 
system  has  as  yet  been  fully  carried  out ;  our 
means  and  appliances  have  hitherto  been  too 
limited.  It  is  true  that  by  theliberality  of  govern¬ 
ment  our  deficiencies  are  being  gradually  supplied  ; 
and  we  confidently  hope  that  during  the  course  of 
the  coming  session  additional  assistance  will  be 
afforded  us  by  the  appointment  of  assistant 
masters.  There  are  several  branches  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  we  hope  to  conduct  more  effectually 
for  the  future,  should  such  additional  assistance  be 
obtained.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  classes  of 
geometry,  perspective,  and  the  study  of  the  history 
of  ornament ;  each  of  which  we  are  anxious,  as 
soon  as  increased  facilities  will  allow,  to  organise 
on  a  stable  and  methodic  basis.  During  the  past 
year  the  study  of  colouring  in  its  various  branches 
has  been  raoi’e  fully  developed,  and  those  pupils 
whose  progress  has  warranted  a  partial  interruption 
of  their  routine  studies  have  been  exercised  in  pro¬ 
ducing  original  designs  ;  this  latter  practice,  it  is 
hoped,  may,  in  consequenee  of  the  progressive 
advancement  of  the  students,  soon  be  rendered 
more  frequent.  The  attendance  at  our  schools 
during  the  present  year  has  on  the  whole  suffered 
a  trifling  diminution  upon  that  of  the  previous  one  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  trade  of  the  district,  which,  by 
necessitating  the  working  of  extra  time,  has  pre¬ 
vented  many  from  attending  the  schools  who 
would  otherwise  gladly  have  done  so :  on  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  strength  of 
the  schools  has  been  by  no  means  permanently 
impaired.” 

Manchester. — On  the  evening  of  Dec.  23rd, 
a  Soiree  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Manchester 
School  of  Design,  which  passed  off  in  a  most  grati¬ 
fying  manner.  For  the  decoration  of  the  rooms,  and 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  a  large  number 
of  valuable  pictures  were  lent  by  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr. 
Agnew,  Mr.  Kearsley,  Mr.  Satterfield,  and  other 
gentlemen  taking  an  interest  in  Art ;  while  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  their  own  works  by  Mr.  Hammersley, 
the  head  master,  the  junior  masters,  and  the  students 
themselves,  gave  to  the  exhibition  a  varied  and 
pleasing  chai'acter.  The  designs  of  the  pupils 
naturally  attracted  considerable  attention ;  they 
were  spoken  of,  by  the  local  papers,  in  terms  of 
unqualified  approval,  as  reflecting  no  less  credit  on 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  producers,  than  on 


their  instructors  for  the  ability  and  care  displayed 
in  the  direction  of  their  studies.  After  partaking 
of  refreshments  and  beguiling  the  time  with  a  little 
music  till  eight  o’clock,  the  company  assembled  to 
hear  a  few  practical  observations  on  the  benefit  of 
the  school  from  Mr.  Bayley,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Cobden,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brotherton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Agnew, 
Mayor  of  Salford,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Mr.  S. 
Schwabe,  Dr.  Bell,  Mr.  Hammersley,  and  others. 
In  the  course  of  Mr.  Brothorton’s  speech  a  hint 
was  given  relative  to  the  propriety  of  levying  a 
small  tax  on  the  town  to  provide  a  suitable  museum 
to  be  attached  to  the  school;  a  hint  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  meet  the  approval  of  Mr.  Cobden  also;  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  probability  of  the  thing 
being  done.  In  fact,  seeing  that  these  schools  are 
intended  for  the  advantage  of  the  respective  places 
where  they  are  situated,  it  ■would  be  far  from  .an 
act  of  injustice — rather  a  positive  duty — tO  institute 
a  local  rate,  in  case  sufficient  funds  cannot  be 
obtained  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  entire 
support  of  such  establishments. 

The  statue  of  the  celebrated  Dalton  has  been 
placed  in  the  niche  originally  formed  for  it  in  tlie 
block  of  building  at  the  corner  of  John  Dalton- 
-street,  and  Deansgate,  Manchester.  The  philo¬ 
sopher  is  represented  as  some  sixty  years  of  age. 
The  statue  has  been  executed  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Peter  Bowker,  the  owner  of  the  property.  The 
work  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Charles  Edw.ard 
Smith,  sculptor.  It  is  of  Caen  stone ;  and  inclu¬ 
ding  a  pedestal  of  eight  inches,  is  seven  feet  eleven 
inches  high. 

Birmingham. — Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake  has 
accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  of  this  town. 

LiVERrooL. — At  the  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy,  pictures  to  the  amount  of  2800L  have 
been  sold,  and  the  gallery  has  been  visited  by  more 
than  20,000  persons. 

York. — The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Schools  of  Design  in  this  city 
w'.as  held  on  the  6th  of  January.  The  exhibition 
of  ■works  by  the  pupils  evinced  an  average  share 
of  merit,  and  well  supported  the  character  of  the 
school ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  regret  to  find 
that  the  exertions  of  its  conductors  are  greatly  res¬ 
tricted  by  the  limited  pecuniary  supplies  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  establishment  efficiently,  and 
which  might  easily  be  afforded  by  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  York.  During  the  past  year,  it 
appears  that  the  subscriptions  have  diminished, 
while  a  debt  of  1001.  has  for  some  time  encumbered 
the  operations  of  the  committee.  These  things  are 
scarcely  creditable  to  the  opulent  citizens  of  this 
fine  old  city,  and  will  be  an  eternal  shame  to  them 
if  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are.  Let  us  hope  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  them  known  to  have  them 
amended. 

Belfast. — It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  School  of  Design  in  this  important  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Nursey,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
number  of  pupils  has  been  steadily  increasing 
during  the  past  year ;  they  now  amount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and,  with  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  committee,  no  additions  to 
this  number  can  be  made.  The  private  classes  are 
also  attended  by  nearly  fifty  pupils  ;  and  one  most 
important  feature  in  the  success  of  the  Institution 
is,  that  the  debt,  ■which,  at  the  last  return  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  treasurer,  was  about 
260Z.,  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  sum,  and  it 
is  expected  that  when  the  next  return  is  called  for, 
the  residue  of  the  sum  will  have  been  liquidated. 
Two  scholarships  were  some  time  since  established, 
one  of  201.  by  Lord  Dufferin,  and  one  of  10/.  by 
R.  B.  Hooston,  Esq.  ;  another  is  about  to  be  added 
to  the.se  out  of  the  school  fund,  so  satisfied  are  the 
committee  of  its  present  state  and  its  future  pros¬ 
pects.  The  heavy  rent  of  the  premises  devoted  to 
the  pupils’  use  has  hitherto  been  much  felt :  this  is 
now  reduced  by  50/.  ;  and  a  space  of  ground  for 
additional  buildings  has  been  procured,  on  which 
it  is  intended  to  erect  a  statue  gallery,  forty  feet  by 
eighty,  properly  lighted ;  the  committee  feeling 
persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  will  liberally 
support  themin  this  undertaking,  now  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  benefits  conferi’ed  on  the  town  by  the 
School  of  Design.  AVe  hear  that  some  of  the  pupils 
have  been  already  engaged  by  the  damask  manu¬ 
facturers  there,  although  the  school  has  only  been 
in  operation  about  a  year.  The  important  branch 
of  embroidering  vests  has  been  taken  up  by  a 
draper  in  extensive  business,  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Dufferin  at  the 
opening  of  the  school.  The  designs  are  furnished 
by  the  pupils,  and  women  are  employed  to  work 
them  ;  thus  two  classes  of  individuals  are  benefited 
thereby ;  and  the  business  is  anstvering  so  satisfac¬ 


torily,  that  the  party  in  question  off-  red  two  prizes 
of  5/.,  and  21.  l(js.,  respectively,  fir  the  best  designs 
for  vests  to  be  manufactured  for  the  exhibition  of 
18-31.  Nine  candidates  competed,  and  with  so 
much  success,  that  not  only  were  the  prizes  satis¬ 
factorily  awarded,  but  the  remaining  seven  de.signs 
were  also  purchased,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  workwomen :  sure  evidence  this  that  the 
drawings,  were  not  only  artistic,  but  practical ;  and 
still  surer  evidence  that  the  ])upils  ai’e  learning 
what  will  best  serve  them,  and  that  the  school  is 
answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 

An  exhibition  of  works  of  Art  in  this  town  is 
now  open,  which  has  received  contributions  from 
many  artists  of  note  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea  ; 
A.  Cooper,  R. A.;  Herbert,  11. A.;  Elmore,  A. R. A.; 
Foley,  A.R.A.  ;  Danby,  A.R.A.  ;  Frith,  A.R.A.  ; 
Boddington,  Crawley,  Ilavell,  Houston,  Illidge, 
J utsum,  J.  Jenkins,  Kidd,  Kirk,  the  Irish  sculptor, 
Linton,  C.  Moore,  Oliver,  Pyne,  Rothwell,  Stark, 
Stanley,  Vickers,  the  AVilliarases,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  rooms  contain 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pictures,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  pieces  of  sculpture  ;  and 
though  only  opened  a  short  time  when  we  received 
our  notice,  the  sales  had  reached  350/. ;  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  sum,  considering  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast  must  be  regarded  as,  at 
present,  young  in  the  patronage  of  Art.  Among 
the  pictures  u-hich  have  found  buyers  are  Elmore’s 
fine  work  of  ‘  Rienzi  in  the  Forum;’  Danby’s 
‘  Lovers’  AValk  by  Moonlight ;  ’  ‘A  Study,’  by 
Sant,  purchased  by  Lord  Dufferin  ;  Branwhite’s 
‘  AVaiting  for  the  Ferry  ;  ’  Henshaw’s  ‘  Snowdon,’ 
and  ‘  Old  Mill  near  Cader  Idris ;  ’  Sant’s  ‘  The 
Sister’s  Grave  ;  ’  A’'ickers’s  ‘  Sunset,’  and  ‘  A  Moun¬ 
tain  Pass  ;  ’  with  others  by  Blacklock,  Hewitt, 
AA^.  S.  AA^atson,  T.  Danby,  H.  Frazer,  Rothwell, 
&e.,  &c.  All  this  looks  well,  and  we  are  happy  to 
hear  that  the  committee  are  now  sanguine  that 
they  may  have  in  this  town  an  annual  exhibition, 
profitable  to  the  contributors,  and  beneficial  to  the 
visitors  ;  we  ■would  therefore  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  future  notice  of  our  English  artists. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Nursey,  the  head  master  of  the  School 
of  Design  in  this  place,  has  been  most  active  in 
promoting  the  exhibition,  wisely  considering  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  his 
pupils,  who  have  liberally  been  allowed  free 
admission. 

Edinbl’p.gh. — It  has  been  proposed  to  improve 
the  picturesque  effect  of  Salisbury  Crags  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  slopes  with  trees  and  shrubs,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  in  which  the  Castle  Hill  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill  has  been  planted. 
There  are  conflicting  opinions  on  the  effect  of  all 
this  prevalent  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  distinguished 
artist  David  Roberts  has  given  the  weight  of  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  expressed 
himself  strongly  on  the  matter. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  monument  to  the  late 
Lord  Jeffi-ey  have  now  reached  2200/.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Committee  have  decided  for  a  sculptural 
memorial,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Parliament-house. 

Glasgow. — The  Committee  of  the  Art-Union 
of  Glasgow  have  purchased  the  following  pictures 
among  others,  for  distribution  as  prizes  to  their 
subscribers :  nearly  1000/.  has  been  spent  for  this 
purpose.  ‘  Edinburgh,  News  of  Battle  after 
Flodden,’  Thos.  Jones  Barker,  130/.  ;  ‘Evangeline 
in  the  Church,’  C.  Lucy,  80/. ;  ‘  The  Portfolio,’ 

D.  M‘Nee,  65/. ;  ‘  Distant  View  of  AALndsor  Castle,’ 
F.  H.  Henshaw,  60/.  ;  ‘  Rome,’  G.  F.  Hering,  60/.; 

‘  Hay-Makers  Resting,  Ben-Nevis,  Invernesshire,’ 
T.  M.  Richardson,  65/.  ;  ‘  Villagers  at  a  AVell  in 
Italy,’  Clement  Burlison,  50/. ;  ‘  Detaining  a 

Customer,’  Robert  M'Innes,  60/. ;  ‘  A  AAYlsh  Lane,’ 
H.  J.  Boddington,  35/.  ;  ‘Ruined  Tower,  Castle 
of  Pau,  Pyrenees,’  AV.  Oliver,  25/.;  ‘  The  AATfe’s 
Appeal,’  D.  Munro,  25/.  ;  ‘  Scene  on  the  River 
Tagus,’  Geo.  Simson,  22/. ;  ‘  Landscape  and  Cattle, 
Devonshire,’  AVilliam  Shayer,  21/.  ;  ‘  The  Dhu 
Loch,  on  Balmoral  Estate,’  A.  Penley,  21/. ;  ‘  View 
of  Benvoirlich,  and  head  of  Loch  Lomond,’  Copley 
Fielding,  21/.;  ‘  Easby  Abbey,’  J.  Peel,  21/.; 

‘  Rydal  AVarer,’  Henry  Jutsum,  20/.  ;  ‘  Barges  on 
the  River  Irwell,’  Samuel  Bough,  17/. ;  ‘  The 
Harsh  Note,’ AV.  Hemshy,  17/.;  ‘  ADutch  Galliot,’ 

E.  Hayes,  16/.  ;  ‘  Tuscan  Farmer’s  Daughter,’ 
Alfred  Woolmer,  15/. ;  ‘  Fruit  Piece,’  AV.  Duffield, 
15/.;  ‘Resting  hy  the  AVayside,’ AVilliam  Shayer, 
12/.  ;  ‘  New  Forest,  near  Lymington,  Hampshire,’ 
C.  Nasmyth,  12/. ;  ‘  Mischief,’  Samuel  Edmonston, 
12/. ;  ‘  The  Hindoo,’  John  Ritchie,  11/. 

Carlisle. — This  exhibition  closed  lately,  after 
a  more  successful  season  than  the  last,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  admissions,  but  in  the  sale  of  works 
of  Art.  AVe  .subjoin  a  list  of  pictures  sold.  ’The 
inhabitants  of  Carlisle,  and  more  particularly  the 
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local  artists,  are  truly  indebted  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Capt.  Monins,  the  secretary.  ‘  On 
the  Stockgill  River,  Ambleside,’  J.  W.  Oakes  ; 

‘  Lanfaes  Church,  Beaumaris,’  Mrs.  Aspland; 
‘The  Terrace,  Haddon  Hall,’  W.  J.  Blacklock; 
‘View  of  the  Cheviots  from  Callaby  Hill,’ J.  Brown; 

‘  The  Village  School,  or  Morning  Task,’  W.  Weir ; 
‘Walton  on  the  Ribble,’  James  Peel;  ‘  Bywell 
Tower  on  the  Tyne,’  James  Peel  ;  ‘  Gilnoirkir 
Tower,’  W.  J.  Blacklock  ;  ‘  Roland  Graeme’s  and 
CatherineLeaton’sfirstinterview.’  J.  C.  Thompson; 

‘  Stratford-on-Avon,’  S.  Bough  ;  ‘  Mountain 

Stream,’  W.  J.  Blacklock;  ‘Sketch  above  the 
Lead  Mines,  Pattcrdale,’ W.  J.  Fairlie  ;  ‘  Ullswater 
{  from  Pooley  Bridge,’  W.  J.  Blacklock ;  ‘  Ptarmi- 
1  gan,’  Jacob  Thompson;  ‘Near  Huddersfield,’ 
J.  Peel;  ‘The  Moated  Grange,’  W.  J.  Fairlie; 

I  ‘Near  Penshurst,  Kent,’  H.  Jvitsum;  ‘Lane 
I  Scene,  Kent,’  E.  Williams,  Senr.  ;  ‘Trout,’  R. 

Harrington;  ‘Fruit,’  J.  Dobson;  ‘  Lowery  Wea- 
!  I  ther  on  the  Thames,’  G.  A.  Williams  ;  ‘  Irish  Peat 
j  Gatherer,’  J.  K.  Fairless  ;  ‘  Landscape  near  Erith, 
j  Kent,’  A.  Vickers;  ‘Ullswater  from  Hallsteads,’ 

I  W.  J.  Blacklock  ;  ‘  Carlisle  from  Etterby  Scaur,’ 
i  M.  E.  Nutter;  ‘Olivia’s  Garden,’  S.  Bough; 

I  ‘Summer  Time,’  H.  Jutsum;  ‘  A  Summer’s  Day 
I  on  the  Thames,’  A.  W.  Williams ;  ‘  The  Orphans 
I  of  the  Villagte,  Harvest-time,’  T.  F.  Marshall; 

I  ‘Sheep  Washing,’  H.  J.  Boddington ;  ‘Morning 

I  onthe  Thames,’ H.  J.  Boddington.  Water-coloured 
j  Drawings  Sold: — 'Inversuaid,  Loch  Lomond,’ S. 

I  Bough;  ‘The  Moated  Grange,’  S.  Bough;  ‘On 

I I  the  Greta  near  Rokeby,’  W.  J.  Blacklock  ;  ‘  Na- 
I  worth  Castle,’  W.  H.  Nutter;  ‘  On  the  Derwent,’ 

W.  H.  Nutter;  ‘Old  Houses  at  Rouen,’  L.  Asp- 
land;  ‘  On  the  Gelt  River,’  W.  H.  N utter;  ‘  Skiddaw 
'  from  Borrowdale,’  W.H.  Nutter;  ‘Ben  Lomond 
I  from  Loch  Ard,’  W.  H.  Nutter.  Sculpture: — 

;  ‘  Musidora,’  George  Nelson. 

I  Worcester. — The  Exhibition  in  this  city  re¬ 

cently  closed  has  been  a  most  successful  one,  both 
I  as  regards  the  artists  and  the  public.  It  was  visited 
I  during  the  eleven  weeks  it  was  open,  by  nearly 
1  6000  persons,  a  great  part  of  whom  belonged  to 

j  the  class  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  who  were 

admitted  by  gas-light  at  the  charge  of  'id.  only. 
Upon  the  general  fund  account  there  was  a  balance 
of  nearly  100/.;  and  95/.  was  distributed  amongst 
,  the  subscribers  in  prizes :  a  special  raffle  or  lottery 
’  was  also  got  up  for  the  disposal  of  Scott  Lauder’s 
picture  entitled  ‘  The  Penance  of  Jane  Shore.’ 
By  the  help  of  these  Art-Unions,  several  pictures 
I  were  bought  by  real  lovers  of  Art,  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood.  Twenty-one  were 
!  altogether  disposed  of,  valued,  according  to  cata¬ 
logue  prices,  at  550/.  The  following  is  a  list. 

I  ‘  The  Penance  of  Jane  Shore,’  by  Scott  Lauder, 
220gs. ;  ‘  Mill  on  the  Thames  at  Henley,’ 

W.  Richardson,  40gs. ;  ‘Mill  on  the  Tiber,’ 
W.  Oliver,  ’Jogs.  ;  ‘  Dolce  far  Niente,’  J.  Noble, 

;  25/.  ;  ‘  View  of  Lochan-y-Gaer,’  Copley  Fielding, 

'  7gs.;  ‘The  Fisherman’s  Treasures,’  H.  P.  Parker, 

I  20gs. ;  ‘  The  Dying  Woodcock,’  T.  Woodward, 
20gs.  ;  ‘Evening,’  H.  B.  Willis,  Ogs. ;  ‘View  of 
Edinburgh,’  F.  II.  Henshaw,  25gs.  ;  ‘  Village  of 
Chiselhurst,’  W.  Havell,  20/. ;  ‘"Cottage  Scene  at 
Harley,  Worcestershire,’  C.  T.  Burt,  20gs. ; 

I  ‘  Needless  Alarm,’  T.  Woodward.  20/.  ;  ‘  Water¬ 
ing  Cattle,’  E.  Williams,  senior,  10/. ;  ‘  Battersea 

I I  by  Moonlight,’  W.  B.  Lakeing,  5/. ;  ‘  Landscape,’ 

H.  H.  Lines,  10/.  ;  ‘  Bridge  at  Glenstrydding,’ 

James  Peel,  12/. ;  ‘  On  the  Wye  below  Rhaidder,’ 
T.  Baker,  lOgs. ;  ‘  Cottage  Scene,’  B.  AVilliams, 
6/,;  ‘Landscape,’  4/.;  ‘Old  Age,’  A.  F.  Patten, 
5gs, ;  ‘  On  the  AVye  near  Builth,’  T.  Baker,  Ogs. 
The  prospects  for  future  Exhibitions  in  Worcester 
are  therefore  very  encouraging,  and  we  hear  that 
several  gentlemen,  stimulated  by  the  growing  love 
of  Art  which  appears  among  the  towns-folk 
generally,  are  striving  to  form  a  “  Fine  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  ”  in  the  city.  AVe  earnestly  wish  them 
all  success. 


THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 


THROtiGH  the  courtesy  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Institution,  we  have  received 
their  twenty-thu'd  annual  report,  embodying  the 
proceedings  of  the  Academy,  during  the  past 
year.  It  commences  by  alluding  to  the  annual 
exhibition,  which,  though  graced  by  several 
works  of  great  excellence  by  English  artists, 
might  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  of  a 
decidedly  national  character,  the  pictures  and 
sculptures  exhibited  being  chiefly  the  works  of 
Scottish  artists.  Its  popularity,  judging  from 
the  criterion  afforded  by  the  number  of  visitors, 
very  considerably  exceeded  that  of  any  former 


occasion.  The  evening  exhibitions,  at  reduced 
rates  of  admission,  attracted  vast  crowds  of  the 
class  of  visitors  for  whom  especially  the  galleries 
were  then  opened.  There  follows  then  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Report  which  we  copy  verbatim, 
because  we  think  the  observations  are  just,  and 
because  we  think  also  that  the  advice  it  ofiei’s  is 
equally  applicable  in  quarters  nearer  home  ; — 

“  AVhile  the  Council  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  how  much  both  the  Academy  and  the 
lovers  of  Art  generally  feel  indebted  to  those 
artists,  who,  from  a  warm  love  of  their  art  and  by 
devoted  application,  have  attained  excellence  in  it, 
and  yearly,  by  the  fruits  of  their  skill,  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Exhibitions,  they  also  feel 
called  on  to  advert  to  the  occasional,  and  in  some 
cases  frequent  and  even  habitual,  absence  of  the 
works  of  several  gentlemen  whose  names  stand  in 
the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Academy.  The  laws 
which  guide  the  Academy  in  the  election  of  a 
member  declare  that  the  exhibitions  are  to  be 
benefited  by  the  appearance  there  of  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  works,  and  this  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  all  claims  on  the  Academy  or  its  funds, 
which  are  raised  from  the  exhibitions  alone.  The 
members  of  the  Academy,  who  in  health  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
cease  to  remember  this  duty  of  supporting  its 
exhibitions,  can  scarcely  expect  that  in  sickness  or 
old  age  they  themselves — or  at  death,  their  fami¬ 
lies — can  be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  a  fund  to  which  they  have  neglected  to  contri¬ 
bute.” 

The  document  then  refers  to  the  vacancy  in  the 
Academy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  David 
Scott,  and  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Noel  J.  Patou 
in  his  room ;  to  the  subsequent  decease  of  their 
late  President  Sir  AATlliam  Allan,  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  J.  AVatson  Gordon  to  succeed  him  in 
the  chair  of  office,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Air. 
S.  Joseph,  the  sculptor.  There  are  now  two 
vacancies  in  the  roll  of  the  academicians  by  the 
demise  of  Sir  AA'^.  A.llan  and  Air.  Joseph ;  these 
vacancies  must  be  filled  up  during  the  present 
month.  A  number  of  pictures  and  engravings 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  presented  to  the 
Academy,  for  which  suitable  acknowledgments 
wei’e  offered  to  the  respective  donors. 

But  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  report, 
in  relation  to  the  future  prospects  and  the 
welfare  of  this  Institution,  is  that  which  refers 
to  the  settlement  of  the  long  agitated  question 
of  the  new  gallery,  between  the  Academy  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  manufactures.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  enter  again 
upon  this  subject,  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  finally 
arranged  by  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
by  Prince  Albert,  in  August  last.  The  plan 
proposed  for  effecting  this  settlement  is  thus 
alluded  to  : — 

“  Liberal  as,  it  is  gratefully  admitted,  this  mea¬ 
sure  is  as  regards  the  Academy,  its  wisdom  in 
respect  of  the  public,  and  the  best  interests  of  Art, 
is  not  less  manifest;  for  it  leaves  they  Academ 
funds  unbiu'dened  by  the  payment  of  interest  on  a 
large  sum  of  borrowed  money — and  free  to  be 
employed,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  forming 
a  collection  of  works  of  Art  of  the  highest  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  carrying  out  more  vigorously  the  other 
functions  for  which  it  is  instituted,  in  all  of  which 
the  public  has  a  deep  interest,  and  from  which  it 
has  already  experienced  much  gratification  and 
benefit.” 

And  in  order  that  these  two  societies,  so  long  at 
issue,  may  for  the  future  be  in  a  position  to  work 
harmoniously  together,  her  Alajesty  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  three  members  of  the  Scottish 
Academy,  the  President,  Air.  Steele,  and  Air. 
D.  0.  Hill  to  be  commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  These  gentlemen  inform  the  council 
that  they  have  been  received  at  the  Board  with 
the  utmost  cordiality ;  and  from  this  infusion  of 
artists  the  coimcil  venture  to  anticipate  the 
best  results. 

In  conclusion,  while  expressing  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  all  whose  assistance  has  been  serviceable 
in  producing  this  result,  it  is  remarked  that,  “  to 
Sir  AYilliam  Gibson  Craig  the  council’s  deepest 
acknowledgments  are  due, — for  it  is  mainly 
by  his  unceasing  and  untiring  exertions,  carried 
out  in  his  patriotic  desire  of  advancing  the  Fine 
Arts  of  his  cormtry,  that  the  bright  prospects 
here  briefly  set  forth  have  been  opened  up  to 
the  Academy.” 
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AVe  have  for  a  considerable  time  past  looked 
forward  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  some  beneficial  change  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  Institution — some  efforts  made  to 
elevate  its  position  among  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  British  Art,  and  to  realise  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  origmally  founded.  But  ano¬ 
ther  year  has  arrived  without  the  prrospeeb  of 
any  vigorous  movement  commensurate  with  the 
advance  of  the  age  in  all  matters  of  a  refined 
and  intellectual  chai-acter.  AYe  shall  doubtless 
again  hear  of  the  number  of  pictures  rejected 
for  “  want  of  space,”  and  not  for  lack  of  merit, 
while  every  succeeding  year  shows  a  positive 
inferiority,  in  the  quality  of  the  works  exhibited, 
to  that  which  has  preceded  it.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  administration 
of  its  affairs  for  such  a  result  to  follow,  when  it 
is  indisputable  that  the  Art-talent  of  the  country 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase  ;  so  also  is  the  number 
of  those  who  pi’actise  it.  AA’heu  the  British 
Institution  was  first  formed  there  did  not  exist 
a  third  of  the  present  “  amount  ”  of  British 
artists,  and  there  ^vas  no  National  Gallery  of 
ancient  art.  If  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  society,  or  the  apathy  of  its  directors,  pre¬ 
vent  the  enlargement  of  the  gallery  for  a  suitable 
display  of  the  works  annually  sent  thither,  it  is 
a  matter  of  sincere  I’egret  in  the  former  case, 
and  of  shameful  negligence  in  the  latter.  If  the 
directors  have  not  the  means  at  command  for 
effecting  an  increase  of  space,  they  undoubtedly 
have  the  piower  of  remedying  the  abuses  which 
time,  and,  we  will  say,  their  indifference,  have 
allowed  to  creep  into  the  management,  and  so 
in  a  measure  to  frustrate  the  good  intentions  of 
the  founders  of  the  Institution,  one  of  which 
rmdoubtedly  was,  that  artists  should  be  allowed 
to  exhibit  works  bond  fide  their  own  property : 
w'e  do  not  presume  it  w’as  intended  to  exclude 
altogether  any  that  might  have  been  purchased 
from  the  atelier,  by  any  patron  or  amateur  who 
may  have  chanced  to  visit  it.  But  we  know  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  artists  have  sold  pictures  which 
are  sent  in  as  unsold,  to  try  if  a  better  market 
cannot  be  found  for  them  than  that  already 
attained :  this  too  will  be  done  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  about  to  be  opened.  A  few  words 
will  explain  this  : — The  artist  disposes  of  his 
picture  to  a  speculative  dealer  for  a  certain  sum, 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  artist  shall 
send  it  for  exhibition  and  sale  to  the  British 
Institution,  at  a  greatly  advanced  price  from  that 
already  received  for  it.  If  sold,  this  additional 
charge  is  to  be  divided  between  the  original 
buyer  and  the  artist,  but  sometimes  the  dealer 
secures  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  augmented 
profit.  These  instances  are  patent  to  all  con¬ 
nected  with  picture-dealing,  and  to  very  many 
artists,  even  of  those  not  concerned  in  such 
nefarious  trafficking,  for  it  deserves  no  milder 
appellation  ;  and  we  could  om-selves  adduce  not 
a  few  instances  w'hich  have  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  such  proceedings  ;  two  facts  must  suffice 
for  the  present.  From  one  of  the  exhibitions, 
not  very  long  since,  a  Right  Honourable  Baronet, 
whose  mitimely  death  every  lover  of  Art  has 
cause  to  deplore,  purchased  a  picture  by  a 
promising  young  artist  for  one  hundred  guineas  ; 
but  the  object  of  the  liberal  patron  was  defeated ; 
the  work  had  already  been  sold  to  a  dealer  for 
about  half  that  sum,  and  he  put  the  surplus  amount 
into  his  own  pocket.  At  this  veiy  time  a  picture 
has  been  forwarded  for  exhibition  that  has  been 
twice  sold,  the  original  buyer  having  disposed  of 
it  to  a  party  for  a  consider.’.ble  sum  more  than 
he  gave  for  it ;  the  second  purchaser  gets  it 
admitted  with  a  price  attached,  upwards  of  cent 
per  cent  over  that  the  artist  received  for  it  in  the 
first  instance.  AYe  are  in  a  position  to  prove  these 
facts,  if  they  are  disputed.  Is  it  a  wonder  then  when 
Art-patrons  heau’  of  such  doings  that  they  become 
disgusted,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  be  made  the 
subjects  of  gross  imposition  ]  But  an  injury  is 
inflicted  upon  others  also;  for  a  sold  picture 
fills  the  space  where  one  unsold  ought  to  be, 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  rejected  for  want  of 
room  so  unworthily  occupied  by  a  deception 
practised  on  the  directors. 

This  abuse  is  a  difficult  subject  to  deal  with 


by  any  of  tlie  directors ;  fraud  and  dishonesty 
having  so  many  methods  of  effecting  their  pur¬ 
poses  ;  still  an  active  enquiry  by  a  vigilant  and 
responsible  agent  would,  we  believe,  often  lead 
to  detection.  But  the  immoral  tendencies  of 
tills  connection  between  artist  and  dealer  arc  far 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  pecuniary  sacrifices 
which  the  former  of  the  two  suffers  ;  a  jirice  is 
frequently  put  upon  the  work  far  exceeding  its 
intrinsic  value,  so  that  little  less  than  a  robbery 
is  committed  upon  the  party  whose  property 
the  work  finally  becomes.  The  great  injury  Art 
sustains  by  such  practices  is  too  manifest  for 
comment.  If  the  dealer  were  content  to  purchase 
the  picture  and  allow  it  to  be  sent  for  exhibition 
that  the  painter  might  derive  any  subsequent 
advantage  accming  from  it,  he  would  frequently 
be  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  the  artist,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  commendation  rather  than 
censure. 

Much  more  might  be  said  concerning  the 
British  Institution,  but  a  remark  may  be  of 
utility  in  showing  another  abuse  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  society  which  may  admit  of  remedy. 
Some  of  the  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  lent  for 
the  use  of  students  during  the  autumnal  recess, 
are  left  without  any  authorised  superintendent. 
There  is  no  person  whose  office  it  is  to  give 
instruction  and  advice,  and  to  see  that  no  impo¬ 
sition  is  practised  by  the  copyists.  Hence  these 
copies  are  not  unfrequently  made  for  fraudulent 
pui'poses,  and  have  been  sold  as  originals.  No 
real  utility  can  arise  to  the  student  from  copying, 
without  the  supervision  of  a  person  of  competent 
ability.  Under  the  present  lax  system  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  only  result  is  the  opening  up  a  channel 
through  which  the  uninitiated  in  art  are  made  the 
dupes  of  the  unscrupulous  dealer.  In  proof  of 
our  assertion  we  may  mention  that  one  of  the 
copies  made  last  autumn  from  Kembrandt’s 
“  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,”  was  sold 
at  Christie’s  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  cut  down 
only  to  make  a  small  head  piece ;  and  in  tlie 
same  sale  was  a  copy  “  dirtied  down,”  of  Lord 
Yarborough’s  “Winter  Scene,”  by  Cuyp.  We 
trust  we  have  said  enough  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  directors  to  these  matters,  which  must  be 
remedied  if  any  degree  of  success  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  the  future,  in  the  working  of  the 
society. 

- ♦ - - 

AMERICAN  ART-UNION. 

The  yearly  report  of  this  Association  has  just 
reached  England,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  members  is  now  16,310,  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  amounting  to  81,560  dollars.  Of  this  amount, 
16,225  dollars  have  been  devoted  to  the  production 
of  six  engravings,  by  American  engravers,  from 
pictures  by  American  artists.  The  committee  have 
purchased,  during  the  year, 424  paintings,  twenty 
bronze  statuettes,  and  six  bronze  busts  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  American  artists,  at  an  outlay  of  43,120 
dollars.  They  have  also  purchased  fifty  copies  of 
outlines,  by  Washington  Allston,  450  medals,  and 
sixty  proof  impressions  of  the  large  engravings  from 
two  of  Trumbull’s  paintings. 

The  sum  of  8000  dollars  has  been  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  the  Bulletin,  a  monthly  Art- Journal, 
designed  to  aid  in  advancing  the  interests  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  objects  of  the  American  Art-Union. 
Of  this  work,  113,500  copies  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  and,  accompanied  by  227,000 
original  etchings  and  woodcuts,  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  members. 

In  the  opening  address,  the  President  (Mr. 
Cozzens)  alluded  to  the  determination  entertained 
by  the  American  State  to  enlarge  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  and  he  proposed  that  “  The  new  halls 
and  corridors  should  be  resplendent  with  all  the 
graces  which  painting  and  sculpture  can  add  to 
architecture.  The  picturesque  history  of  the  first 
settlements  of  the  different  States,  the  heroic  deeds 
of  our  armies,  the  labours  and  exploits  of  border 
life,  the  great  councils  which  have  originated  im¬ 
portant  civil  changes, — all  these  should  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  broad  canvas  and  the  frescoed  walls  ; 
while  the  marble  should  symbolise  the  richness 
and  extent  of  the  national  domain.”  He  then 
alluded  to  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
encouragement  they  had  given  to  Art,  adding  : — 
“  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  similar  display  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  would  produce  the 
same  results  in  the  United  States,  and  that  not  only 
the  general  standard  of  taste  would  be  raised,  but 
artistic  genius  and  ability  brought  to  light  which 
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might  otherwi.se  have  remained  for  ever  un¬ 
discovered.  This  subject  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  artists  of  New  York,  and  they  are 
taking  measures  to  bring  its  importance  distinctly 
before  the  notice  of  the  National  Government.” 
It  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  weighty  considera¬ 
tion  of  all,  and  we  look  forward  with  much  interest 
to  the  result  as  one  of  great  national  moment. 


THORVALDSEN. 


The  well-known  Dr.  Kestner  of  Rome  describes  in 
the  following  terms  his  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  Danish  sculptor,  Albert  Thorvaldsen  : — 

When  Nature,  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  has 
exhausted  her  power  of  producing,  there  follows, 
during  the  summer  heat,  aria  catliva.  Between 
this  air  and  the  spirit  of  our  times,  there  is  a  great 
resemblance.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  encounter, 
in  the  midst  of  such  an  atmosphere,  a  man  like 
Thorvaldsen,  one  possessing  an  exhaustless, 
untiring  power  of  production ;  a  spirit  in  constant 
communion  with  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful  in 
the  world ;  a  genius  who  tracked  his  own  bright 
path  through  the  thickets  and  brambles  in  his 
way,  smiling  on  the  gay  beings  that  fluttered 
around  him,  but  keeping  his  eye  steadfastly  fixed 
on  noble  objects  only. 

He  is  not  one  of  whom  much  can  be  said,  for  his 
words  and  his  deeds  were  few ;  Art  completely 
absorbed  the  whole  man.  But  everything  that 
concerns  a  remarkable  man  is  remarkable,  and 
even  his  minor  attributes  are  significant. 

During  each  moment  of  his  existence  he  was 
acutely  alive  to  every  phenomenon,  in  the  most 
distant  degree  connected  with  the  beautiful,  in 
whatever  form  it  presented  itself.  In  politics,  he, 
like  the  majority  of  artists,  felt  an  interest,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  events  that  related  to  the  rights  of 
man.  The  gayest  among  his  companions  were 
highest  in  favour  with  him,  and  he  heartily 
enjoyed  an  amusing  anecdote,  or  the  spectacle  of 
originality  of  character  breaking  through  the 
fetters  of  conventionalism.  In  sentimental  con¬ 
versation  he  was  no  great  adept ;  but  here  also  his 
sound  sense  and  his  delicate  tact,  enabled  him  to 
discriminate  between  the  real  and  the  unreal,  and 
he  knew  how  to  estimate  the  former.  He  was 
always  glad  to  accept  invitations  to  convivial 
parties  and  feasts,  and  whether  they  were  frugal  or 
sumptuous,  he  was  ever  alike  good  humoured, 
friendly,  and  cheerful.  He  was  always  one  of  the 
most  lively  among  the  guests,  and  though  he  would 
often  remain  silent  for  a  long  period  at  a  time, 
because  to  him  was  denied  the  happy  gift  of 
language,  he  nevertheless  took  part  mentally  in 
what  was  going  on  ;  not  a  word  escaped  his  ear  ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  showed  that 
he  noted,  on  the  tablets  of  his  mind,  much  of  what 
was  said,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  extend  his  views 
and  his  judgments.  In  scientific  conversations  he 
could  not  engage,  but  he  could  seize  fragments 
of  such,  and  translate  them  into  simpler  and  more 
popular  forms.  When  he  spoke  of  Art,  it  was 
generally  in  few  but  expressive  words,  mostly 
relating  to  facts.  If  at  parties,  after  dinner,  or  in 
the  evening,  when  friends  tvere  assembled  round  a 
bowl  of  punch,  any  objects  appertaining  to  the 
plastic  art  were  brought  forward,  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  anything  until  he  had  examined  these,  had 
praised  what  was  good,  silently  put  aside  what 
was  inferior,  and  had  given  his  opinion  upon 
doubtful  subjects.  Upon  the  whole  there  never 
was  an  artist  who  in  a  higher  degree  than  he,  on 
every  occasion  gave  himself  up  with  his  whole 
soul  to  his  vocation  ;  but  this  was  done  uncon¬ 
sciously,  for  to  self-contemplation  and  self-directing 
volition  he  was  a  stranger  ;  his  artistic  power  was 
almost  his  only  capacity.  This  power  forced  him 
into  immediate  activity,  whenever  a  group  or  a 
figure  worthy  of  representation  methiseye ;  and  this 
was  frequently  the  case  when  least  expected,  thus 
interfering  with  the  settled  task  of  the  day,  and 
sometimes  with  his  most  important  undertakings  ; 
and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  unfinished 
state  of  many  of  his  works.  Thus  Rubens  also, 
who  was  in  like  manner  overwhelmed  with  ideas, 
left  many  incomplete  sketches.  Thorvaldsen  was 
in  the  habit  of  relating  in  confidential  conversa¬ 
tions  with  his  friends,  the  circumstances  which 
had  called  forth  some  one  or  other  of  his  artistic 
works.  I  remember  to  liave  spent  a  pleasant  hour 
with  him,  during  which  he  related  to  me  how  the 
first  conception  of  his  statue  of  “Mercury”  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  a  young  man 
whom  he  saw  when  passing  an  open  hall  door, 
seated  in  conversation  with  several  others.  He 
first  -walked  on,  after  throwing  a  furtive  glance 
into  the  hall ;  but  after  having  proceeded  a  few 
steps  he  became  conscious  of  having  beheld  a  well . 
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arranged  figure.  He  turned  back,  and  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  impress  the  image  of  the  youth 
on  the  artist’s  mind.  He  eat  his  dinner  quickly, 
and  in  the  evening  the  model  on  a  small  scale  was 
already  finished.  The  next  day  it  was  completed 
on  a  larger  scale. 

But  though  so  prompt  to  act  when  driven 
by  his  artistic  instinct,  in  other  matters  he  was 
extremely  slow  of  action.  I  have  heard  him 
repeatedly  speak  of  domestic  arrangements  which 
he  meant  to  introduce,  and  of  which  he  was 
reminded  whenever  he  saw  anything  at  a  friend’s 
house  w'hich  particularly  pleased  liim.  Yet  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  his  apartments  at 
Rome  were  as  deficient  in  comfort  as  when  he 
first  engaged  them,  and  when  visitors  were  in¬ 
troduced,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  seek  some 
time  for  an  unoccupied  chair,  the  legs  of  which 
were  strong  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  offered  to 
the  guest.  A  chair  was  however  very  rarely 
required,  for  in  general  he  was  found  busily  at 
work  in  a  small  inner  room,  and  thither  his  guests 
followed  him  ;  and  here,  in  view  of  the  noble  work 
he  had  in  hand,  few  thought  of  sitting  down. 
When  there  was  a  knock  at  the  outer  door  he 
generally  went  out  himself  to  open  it,  and  he  never 
was  so  absorbed  in  his  work,  that  his  hand  was  not 
held  out  in  friendly  greeting  to  the  coming  guest, 
who  most  frequently  got  a  share  of  the  clay  that 
was  sticking  to  it.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he 
remained  stationary  as  regards  his  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments.  He  continued  to  live  and  to  board  with 
the  same  family  in  whose  house  he  established 
himself  on  first  coming  to  Rome,  and  on  the  same 
conditions.  The  head  of  this  family  was  a  re¬ 
spectable  widow,  Madame  Butti,  who  in  her  simple- 
hearted  way  was  attached  to  all  the  children  of  the 
north.  Had  not  her  daughters,  whom  he  treated 
as  sisters,  sometimes  put  his  rooms  in  order,  and 
made  playful  remarks  about  his  dress,  heaps  of 
sculptured  fragments  w'ould  at  last  have  completely 
blocked  up  the  former,  and  his  grey  winter-coat, 
lined  -with  fur,  -would  have  been  even  more  shabby 
than  it  was,  and  his  linen  blouse  more  bespattered 
-with  clay.  But  when  greater  order  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  had  been  introduced  by  his  hostesses,  he 
looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  and 
invited  any  friend  who  came  in  to  sit  down  upon 
the  humble  sofa  and  chat  with  him ;  he  was  well 
pleased  -with  such  intercourse,  and  was  seldom  the 
first  to  break  it  off. 

The  creative  power,  which  was  ever  active  in 
Thorvaldsen,  prevented  him,  as  it  had  done 
many  other  artists,  from  forming  any  very  intimate 
relations  in  life.  He  was  friendly  to  every  one, 
but  no  one  individual  ever  for  a  long  time  occupied 
his  thoughts.  In  his  history,  no  bosom  friend,  no 
strong  passion,  appears.  Among  artists,  it  was  only 
the  man  of  note  w'hose  society  had  any  attractions 
for  him.  This  W'as  the  case  with  the  highly  gifted, 
cheerful,  and  vigorous  Horace  Vernet,  who  during 
six  years  was  director  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome.  Notwithstanding  that  amiability  of  manner 
which  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  society,  Thor¬ 
valdsen  was  nevertheless  very  peremptory  regard¬ 
ing  matters  to  which  he  attached  importance  ;  and 
when  such  subjects  were  discussed  he  sometimes 
became  very  excited,  particularly  if  his  antagonist 
spake  personally,  and  thus  gave  evidence  of  a 
narrow-minded  and  exaggerated  self-appreciation. 
On  one  occasion,  -when  a  poet  of  no  small  conceit, 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  plastic  art, 
ventured  to  criticise  Thorvaldsen,  the  latter  -was 
so  indignant,  that  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all 
present,  he  clasped  his  knife  as  if  about  to  use  it  as 
a  weapon.  But  this  is  probably  the  only  time  that 
such  a  display  of  angry  feeling  was  seen,  as  indeed 
such  presumption  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  those 
who  were  not  artists,  he  liked  every  one  of  a  lively 
and  sociable  disposition.  Music  he  -u'as  certainly 
delighted  with,  and  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
best  composers  and  the  most  able  performers  ;  but 
music,  even  of  inferior  pretensions,  was  pleasing  to 
him  if  it  -was  lively  and  piquante.  For  vocal  music 
in  particular  he  had  much  taste.  He  occupied  his 
regular  place  at  the  theatre  every  evening,  but 
here  also  he  -u'as  content  with  what  was  inferior. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  simple-hearted  man  was 
easily  amused  in  the  evening,  after  the  intense 
labour  of  the  day,  particularly  during  his  later 
years  ;  he  would  thus,  when  playing  at  lottery  for 
a  most  insignificant  stake,  become  as  excited  as  a 
child ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  periods  of 
his  life,  during  which  he  was  suffering  from  indis¬ 
position,  he  never  appeared  fatigued  by  his  wmrk. 
His  constitution  was  very  strong,  and  it  was  indif¬ 
ferent  to  him  at  what  time  he  took  his  meals,  so 
that  he  would  sometimes  dine  at  twelve  and  some¬ 
times  at  seven  o’clock.  For  science  he  had  not 
much  taste,  and  he  was  no  reader ;  yet  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  small  library  that  contained  the  greater 
number  of  the  best  German  authors,  some  Danish 
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works,  and  Homer  tninslated  into  German.  His 
knowledge  of  history  was  very  limited,  nor  did  he 
possess  much  general  information ;  hut  he  was 
always  an  attentive  listener  when  any  read  aloud, 
and  when  conversing  with  men  from  whom  he 
might  learn  something  he  did  not  let  a  word 
escape  him.  By  this  moans  he  obtained  a  clear 
conception  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  A  slight  allusion  is 
often  sufficient  to  make  genius  understand  what 
others  cannot  comprehend  without  years  of  study. 
Thus  Thorvaldsen  with  poetic  power  penetrated 
into  the  minds  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Gothe,  Schiller,  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  &c., 
by  means  of  that  mj'sterious  affinity  which  exists 
among  all  great  creative  spirits.  Therefore,  though 
only  acquainted  with  Schiller  through  fragments 
of  his  works,  he  nevertheless  understood  and 
felt  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  the  genius  on  the 
pedestal  of  Schiller’s  statue  makes  the  same 
impression  upon  the  beholder,  as  the  reading  of 
one  of  his  poems.  The  same  power  helped  him  to 
master  the  subject  when  he  had  undertaken  to 
represent  a  scene  from  history,  which  was  only 
known  through  the  narrative  of  some  friend.  He 
had  never  heard  of  Couradin  before  ho  undertook 
to  execute  the  statue  of  this  hero  for  the  King  of 
Bavaria. 

How  childish  he  was,  even  in  his  latest  years,  is 
proved  by  the  gi-cat  pleasure  he  took  in  the  society 
of  the  poet  H.  C.  Andersen.  When  he  met  the 
latter  in  company,  ho  generally  invited  him  to  read 
some  of  his  fairy  tales,  in  these  words — “  Are  we 
old  children  not  to  have  a  little  treat  also  ?” 

The  few  languages  with  which  ho  was  acquainted , 
he  spoke  very  imperfectly.  In  French  he  could 
scarcely  make  himself  understood  ;  and  in  Italian 
and  German  his  phraSes  were  incorrect  and  awk¬ 
ward.  His  ignorance  of  the  simplest  grammatical 
rules,  caused  him  to  make  the  strangest  blunders; 
thus  in  speaking  German  he  always  said  S/c  (they) 
instead  oi  Ich  (1).  AVith  his  hands  only  he  spoke 
a  ])erfect  language,  and  when  at  the  request  of  a 
fellow-artist  he  visited  his  atelier,  he  would  with 
his  mighty  finger  (his  hands  were  beautiful) 
impress  a  part  of  his  own  soul  upon  the  work  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  would  ever  bestow  upon  the 
artist  a  host  of  new  ideas.  On  such  occasions,  or 
in  other  conversations,  he  would  sometimes  in 
two  half  inappropriate  words  express  exactly  his 
meaning. 

I'he  art,  for  which  he  was  born — the  art,  which 
was  his  sole  companion  and  his  sole  joy,  rendered 
him  year  after  j-ear  more  imposing.  Instead  of 
bending  under  its  weight,  his  beauty  increased 
with  his  rears.  During  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
his  luxuriant  silvery  hair,  made  him  look  more 
like  a  lion,  while  his  piercing  light  blue  eye  gave 
him  some  resemblance  to  an  eagle. 

One  of  the  causes  of  his  ever-increasing  greatness 
as  an  artist,  and  the  never-fading  freshness  of  his 
mind,  was  that  he,  like  all  great  men,  always 
identified  himself  with  everything  that  was  noble, 
ever  penetrated  into  the  grandest  productions  of 
Art,  ever  continued  to  hold  communion  with  his 
great  predecessors.  Like  a  bee  he  everywhere 
industrially  gathered  in  the  delicate  farina  of  the 
Art- blossoms,  and  worked  it  up  in  his  ever-youth- 
ful  soul.  Not  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  a 
good  style,  in  Art,  was  overlooked  by  him,  and  he 
was  constantly  increasing  his  collection  of  engraved 
gems  and  of  medals  and  coins,  and  of  modern 
works  of  superior  artists.  When,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  turned  public  attention  towards  the 
monuments  of  that  country,  the  mysterious  depths 
of  Egyptian  Art,  based  upon  a  sacred  and  national 
enthusiasm,  could  not  escape  his  world-embracing 
mind.  He  collected  with  great  care  these  strange, 
but  elevated  productions  of  an  enigmatic  phantasy, 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  my  only  rival  in  Rome. 
During  many  years  I  dwelt  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  and  he  often  came  into  my  apartment 
merely  to  inquire  what  new  objects  of  Art  I  had 
procured. 

Thorvaldsen  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
artists  of  which  history  makes  mention.  With  him 
thought  took  the  form  of  images.  Though  perfectly 
devoid  of  vanity,  or  self-admiration,  which  qualities 
are  the  attributes  of  little  minds  only,  he  felt  an 
honest  joyfulness  when  he  had  .succeeded  in  an 
undertaking,  which  he  openly  communicated  to 
his  friends.  But  he  well  knew  his  own  powers 
and  also  their  limit.  Vanity  is  indeed  incom¬ 
patible  with  genius ;  little  minds  may  admire 
themselves,  because  they  are  easily  satisfied 
with  themselves,  but  great  minds  never  are. 
Therefore  the  former  are  ]iresumptuous,  the  latter 
modest.  The  ideal  of  little  minds  is  on  a  level 
with  themselves;  they  may  lay  hold  of  it  at  any 
moment.  The  ideal  of  great  minds  is  placed  so 
high,  that  they  are  always  vainly  endeavouring  to 


reach  it.  I  will  relate  an  interesting  anecdote,  in 
which  Thorvaldsen’s  genius  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence  the  limits  of  his  artistic  powers  and  the 
boundless  nature  of  his  aspirations.  He  had  been 
spending  an  hour  with  me,  and  rose  to  leave.  We 
shook  hands  and  he  moved  towards  the  door. 
After  having  opened  it,  his  eyefell  upon  an  antique 
head  which  was  placed  on  the  mantel-piece.  It 
was  the  youthful  head,  partially  u])turned,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “  Athlete.”  Thorvaldsen,  ab- 
soi'bed  in  thought,  gazed  at  the  sculptured  work, 
and  seemed  entirely  to  forget  my  presence.  He 
stood  thus  about  five  minutes,  he  then  turned  to 
the  door  again,  and  striking  his  forehead  passion¬ 
ately  with  his  hand,  said  to  himself  with  emotion, 
“That  wo  cannot  do!”  and  then  walked  away. 
The  grandeur  of  this  expression  can  only  be  under  ¬ 
stood  by  those  who  fully  comprehend  the  sublimity 
of  Grecian  Art.  To  this  anecdote  I  may  add 
another  equally  interesting  :  when  my  deceased 
friend  had  finished  his  statue  of  “  Christ,”  which 
had  caused  him  much  and  wearying  mental  labour, 
he  said  ;  “  I  perceive  now  that  I  am  going  down 
hill,  for  this  is  the  first  of  my  works  that  I  am 
satisfied  with.”  I  think  I  may  say  with  certainty 
that  he  placed  the  “  Christ”  and  the  “  Mercury  ” 
highest  among  his  productions ;  the  former  had 
been  his  most  difficult  task,  the  latter  the  easiest. 

Of  none  of  his  works  did  it  give  me  so  much 
pleasure  to  hear  him  speak  in  his  free  and  natural 
manner,  as  of  his  statue  of  “  Christ,”  particularly 
at  the  period  when  he  had  come  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  “  Simple 
such  a  figure  must  be,”  he  said,  “  for  Christ  is 
above  time.  And  the  most  simple,”  he  added,  “  is 
the  human  figure  standing  upright.”  And  he 
placed  himself  so,  with  his  arms  hanging  down. 
He  then  opened  his  hands,  and  gently  raised  both 
arms,  slightly  bent  at  the  elbow,  from  his  sides, 
and  said :  “  And  can  any  movement  he  more 
simple  than  this  ? — and  at  the  same  time  itexpresses 
love — an  embracing  of  the  whole  human  race — and 
thus  have  I  under'Stood  the  character  of  Christ.” 
And  nothing  could  be  more  harmonious  than  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  while  giving  utter¬ 
ance  to  the.se  words. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  relate  a  few  more  incidents 
descriptive  of  Thorvaldsen’s  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  great  poets. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  in  1830, 
August  von  Gijtho,  who  shortly  after  died  under 
my  hands,  came  to  me  as  an  old  friend  of  his 
family.  We  went  together  to  Thorvaldsen  to  take 
him  a  greeting  from  the  elder  Gothe.  “  Here  I 
bring  you  Gothe’s  son,”  said  I  to  the  great  sculptor. 
Much  excited,  Thorv'aldsen  looked  first  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  young  man,  and  exclaimed  :  “  Gothe’s 
son!”  “Yes,”  I  answered,  “he  is  indeed.” 
“  He  is  indeed  Gothe’s  so:. !  ”  he  again  exclaimed, 
and  the  tears  streamed  down  his  checks,  and  he 
took  the  young  Gothe  in  his  arms,  and  long  held 
him  there.  This  simple  scene  reveals  the  spiritual 
relationship  in  which  Thorvaldsen  stood  to  Gothe. 

I  will  conclude  with  another  anecdote  which 
characterises  a  similar  spiritual  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Thorvaldsen  and  AFalter  Scott.  The  latter 
was,  in  1831,  in  Rome,  during  a  few  weeks.  The 
great  novelist  did  not  visit  the  works  of  Art  nor  the 
Vatican.  The  old  feudal  castle,  close  to  the  lake 
of  Bracciano,  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  was  the 
only  place  of  note  that  he  inspected.  Several 
times,  however,  he  proposed  to  me  to  introduce 
Thorvaldsen  to  him.  1  therefore  one  day  inv'ited 
the  sculptor  to  accompany  me  to  the  poet’s.  He 
willingly  acquiesced,  and  we  found  AValter  Scott 
at  home  :  but  to  my  great  consternation  I  now 
discovered  what  I  had  not  before  thought  of,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
Sir  AValter  was  indeed  familiar  with  all  European 
languages,  but  he  could  never  conquer  his  diffidence 
so  far  as  to  speak  any  other  than  his  mother  tongue, 
and  Thorvaldsen  knew  not  a  word  of  English.  I 
wa.s,  however,  soon  relieved  from  my  embarrass¬ 
ment,  by  seeing  with  how  much  cordiality  they 
advanced  towards  each  other,  with  what  warmth 
they  grasped  each  other's  hand,  and  how  by 
warmly  patting  each  other  on  the  back,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  some  broken  words,  such  as  “connais- 
sance, — conoscenza-charnie , — platsir, — heureux,  — 
piacere, — denied, — iiap2)p,”&c.,  &c.  ;  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  meeting  with 
each  other.  In  a  little  whil",  however,  it  became 
evident  that  conversation  was  impossible.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  the  child-like  embarrassment 
of  the  two  heroes.  They  soon  parted  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  with  mutual  assurance  of 
good  will,  expressed  like  the  former  in  broken  words. 
The  two  great  men  turned  to  look  round  at  each 
other  as  long  as  they  were  within  sight.  Such  is 
the  mj'stic  sympathy  between  harmonising  souls  ; 
yet  Scott  was  no  connoisseur  of  statues,  and 
Thorvaldsen  no  connoisseur  of  books. 
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Glass  Painting.— The  increase  and  artistic 
improvement  of  painting  on  glass  of  late  years 
has  been  very  remarkable.  So  much  so  that  a 
very  short  period  ma}^  be  said  to  have  raised  it 
from  obscuiity  to  a  considerable  manufacture, 
directly  dependent  upon  the  designer  for  its 
excellence  and  value.  The  rapid  extension  of 
this  branch  of  Art,  however,  and  the  substitution 
of  painted  instead  of  plain  windows  has  chiefly 
been  confined  to  a  particular  style,  and  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  direction  of  an  executive  few. 
It  has  been  identified  with  the  church,  and  with 
that  section  of  it,  that  set  so  much  store  on 
archicological  revival  and  ecclesiastical  embel¬ 
lishment.  Perhaps  there  is  no  art  which  presents 
so  fair  a  field  to  the  artist,  providing  him  at 
once  with  a  more  brilliant  scale  of  colour  and  a 
greater  i-auge  of  space  than  he  can  have  at  his 
command  by  any  other  means.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  any  accession  to 
the  number  of  parties  applying  their  talent  and 
resources,  either  in  the  direction  or  execution 
of  new  works.  Much  as  rve  sympathise  with  its 
religious  uses,  and  admire  the  ability  already 
displayed  in  it,  w'e  do  not  find  that  glass  painting 
has  j'et  been  properly  studied  as  an  independent 
Art,  and  its  independent  capahihties  developed ; 
but  rather  as  an  architectural  accessory,  or 
ecclesiological  revival,  its  style  and  treatment 
being  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  builder  and  the 
incumbent.  Mr.  John  Gibson  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  has  lately  erected  some  windows  in  St. 
Andrews  in  that  town  and  elsewhere,  in  which 
knowledge  of  the  Art  and  appreciation  of  its 
powers  are  shown,  leading  us  to  expect  some 
good  I’esults  in  future  from  his  hand.  The 
three  windows  in  St  Andrew’s  chui-ch  which  are 
Norman  hi  style,  indicate  an  advance  in  prin- 
cijile ;  the  glass  is  exhibited  in  its  transparent 
brilliancy  and  purity  of  tint ;  the  ecclesiological 
notion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  of  dirtying 
the  new  glass  to  make  it  an  imitation  of  old  (in 
its  decayed  state)  beving  wholly  repudiated. 
Mr.  Gibson,  we  understand,  is  to  contribute  four 
or  five  windows  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  so  that 
a  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  will  be  ere  long  afforded.  AVe  beheve  all 
the  glass  painters  of  established  reputation  will 
be  fully  represented  by  their  works,  as  well  as 
Air.  Gibson,  and  we  hope  to  see  sjiecimens,  not 
only  of  ecclesiastical  revival,  but  of  ornamentation 
fitted  for  the  public  hall,  the  club-house,  or 
the  library,  as  well  as  the  private  mansion 
likewise. 

AIe.  AIaclise,  R.A.,  has  received  his  diploma, 
or  letters-jiatent,  as  the  document  is  styled, 
creating  him  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  Stockholm.  AAY  have  no 
artist  more  worthy  of  such  a  tribute  than  the 
painter  of  the  “  Hamlet,”  and  wo  rejoice  to  knorv 
that  his  genius  has  been  thus  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  by  so  distinguished  a  body  as  the 
great  academy  of  the  north.  AA'e  understand 
the  honour  has  been  conferred  upon  him,  more 
especially,  for  his  painting  of  “Justice”  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Structure  in  Hyde  Park  progresses 
rapidly  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
ready  in  sufficient  time  to  receive  the  goods  by 
the  1st  of  Alarch.  AVe  cannot  accurately  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  time  for  “sending  in  "  has  or 
has  not  been  extended  ;  the  Executive  speak  of 
“  special  ca.ses  ”  to  be  determined  bj’  them,  and 
we  know  that  several  manufacturers  have  been 
informed,  privately,  that  them  contributions  will 
be  admitted  at  any  period  most  agreeable  to 
them.  AA’e  affirm  without  the  smallest  hesita¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  time  be  not  extended — and 
that  public  notice  of  such  extension  be  not 
widely  made — the  building  will  be  too  large  for 
the  contributors:  for,  of  a  surety  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  articles  in  preparation  will  be  of  neces¬ 
sity  kept  back ;  we  speak  of  England  first,  but 
also  of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  ;  wo  give 
the  Executive  warning  in  time  :  we  shall  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  mischief  that  will  ensue, 
and  shall  publish  a  list  of  the  parties  w’ho  wiR 
thus  be  unable  to  contribute  ;  for  we  affirm  that 
there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  thus  adhering 
to  the  time  originally  fixed ;  there  would  be 
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many  hundreds  seriously  injured  by  it,  while 
the  interests  of  no  party  would  be  served,  except 
the  “farmers”  of  the  official  catalogue.  AVe 
earnestly  hope  the  attention  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  w'ill  bo  directed  to  this 
danger — the  greatest  by  which  tlio  project  has 
been  as  yet  threatened. 

The  Decoration  of  the  building  for  the 
Exposition  of  1851,  has  excited  some  amount 
of  controversy  in  the  public  Journals  ;  and  in  no 
instance  has  it  met  with  praise.  The  journalists 
and  critics  generally  have  had  an  accession  of 
strength  in  the  expressed  opinions  of  men  who 
have  made  decoration  their  study,  and  who  are 
practically  competent  to  speak, — such  as  Messrs. 
Sang,  Grace,  French,  &c.  Mr.  French  has 
complained,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that 
his  “  hints  on  the  arrangement  of  colours  in 
ancient  decorative  Art,”  have  been  acted  upon 
without  due  acknowledgment.  That  gentleman’s 
very  able  exposition  of  the  principles  of  ancient 
decorative  Art  presents  many  minute  points  of 
similarity  to  Mr.  Jones's  lecture.  These  results 
may  sometimes  arise  from  two  persons  studying 
the  same  thing. 

The  Colosseom.  — Tliis  vei^  elegant  establish¬ 
ment,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  objects  which  it  contains  within  a  space  which 
renders  that  variety  more  remarkable,  has  liad 
an  important  novelty  added  to  its  other  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  opening  year.  A  panorama  of  the 
Lake  of  Thun,  now  occupies  the  interior  of  the 
dome  where  Paris  lately  -was  exhibited,  and 
where  the  famous  view  of  London  was  originally 
placed.  This  painting  is  executed  in  tempera, 
by  the  Dansons,  who  have  visited  Switzerland 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  accurate  sketches, 
and  they  have  transferred  the  scene  to  the  walls 
of  the  Colosseum  with  extreme  truthfulness 
and  great  ability.  The  spectator  is  supposed  to 
command  the  grand  and  varied  scenery  from  an 
eminence  to  the  northward  of  the  town  ;  giving 
him  scope  to  overlook  the  lake,  the  river  Aar, 
the  town  of  Thun,  and  in  the  distance  the 
AA''engen  Alps,  AVesterhorn,  the  Jungfrau,  and 
the  noble  mountain  scenery  without  a  rival  in 
that  romantic  land.  The  Swiss  villas  and 
gardens  nearer  the  spectator  give  living  interest 
to  the  scene,  aided  by  the  groups  of  tourists, 
guides  and  peasants  scattered  over  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  ravines  and  pine-forests  are 
admirably  rendered,  and  the  chasms  which  seem 
to  yawn  beneath  the  spectators’  feet  are  start¬ 
ling  in  their  reality.  The  entire  scene  is  excel¬ 
lently  painted.  When  in  addition  to  this  we 
name  the  numerous  attractions  within  the  w^alls 
of  the  building ;  its  galleries  of  sculpture,  and 
cartoons ;  its  elegant  conservatories  and  gothic 
aviary;  its  views  of  the  Tete  Noir  Pass,  Polar 
Regions,  &c.,  that  elegant  and  novel  structure, 
the  Cyclorama,  with  its  vividly  depicted  views 
of  Lisbon  before  and  after  its  destruction  by 
earthquake  ;  the  stalactite  caverns  of  Adelsberg, 
as  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
have  been  modelled  in  so  confined  a  space,  as  in 
the  ability  and  taste  exerted  upon  them  ;  and 
then  take  into  consideration  the  exterior  attrac¬ 
tions,  the  Swiss  scenery  with  its  mountain 
torrent,  on  one  side  of  the  building,  and  the 
ruined  temples  on  the  other,  we  really  know 
of  no  other  place  of  public  exhibition  presenting 
such  variety  and  intrinsic  excellence. 

The  Diorama. — Mount  Etna,  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  its  eruption  is  the  new  subject  re¬ 
cently  displayed  at  this  establishment,  so  de¬ 
servedly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  truthful¬ 
ness  of  its  pictured  scenes,  which  carry  the 
spectator  to  the  places  delineated,  and  impress 
their  reality  in  his  mind  with  a  power  second 
only  to  nature.  The  new  view  fully  supports 
the  character  wdiicli  has  been  worthily  accorded 
for  many  years  to  this  popular  London  “sight.” 

The  Sketching  Club. — Mr.  Hogarth,  a  picture 
dealer  and  print  publisher  in  the  Haymarket, 
has  been  exhibiting  a  collection  of  sketches  by 
Stanfield,  Uwins,  Leslie,  the  brothers  Chalon, 
and  one  or  two  others ;  they  are  exhibited  for 
sale,  and  their  history  is  curious.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  Sketching  Club  has 
existed  for  nearly  half  a  century  ;  the  members 
meet  weekly  “  at  each  other's  houses  each  pro¬ 
duces  in  three  and  a  half  hours  (the  exact  time 
allowed  for  work)  a  sketch,  which  sketch  remains 


the  property  of  the  host  of  the  evening.  But  it 
is  distinctly  understood— and  until  now  the 
mle  has  never  been  departed  from — that  such 
sketches  shall  on  no  account  be  sold.  Recently, 
however,  one  of  the  members  (it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  name,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy)  sus¬ 
tained  severe  losses  by  circumstances  which  in 
no  degree  inferred  culpability  or  even  impru¬ 
dence  ;  and  in  his  difficulties  he  sought  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  his  brother  members  of 
the  club  to  dispose  of  his  share  of  the  sketches. 
They  were  first  “  picked  ”  by  sundry  amateurs  ; 
the  best  of  them  were  bought  at  moderate  but 
fair  prices;  and  the  remainder  were  sold  to  the 
dealer  in  question  at,  we  understand,  an  average 
price  of  one  pound  each.  For  thes,  the  dealer 
is  modestly  asking  prices  of  from  five  to  ten 
guineas  each — a  pretty  reasonable  profit  upon 
his  speculation.  AA'e  trust,  therefore,  when 
these  circumstances  are  known,  that  no  one  will 
form  an  opinion  concerning  the  Sketching  Club 
and  its  evening  productions,  from  the  very 
inferior  works  he  will  see  exhibited  in  the  Hay- 
market.  The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest ; 
and  we  may  pirobably  give  its  history  next 
month. 

The  National  Gallery  has  been  thus  ana¬ 
lysed  in  the  Atlienosum.  It  consists  of  380 
pictures,  which,  divided  tabularly,  gives  the 
following  result ; — 

Purehasc.s  (including  tlie  38  Angerstein)  .  .  68 

Presents  (the  Vernon  Gallery  excliuled)  .  68 

Bequests . 92 

Vernon  Gift . 152 

380 

or  when  the  presents  and  bequests  are  united, 
thus  : — 

Purchases  .  .  .68 

Presents  and  Bequests  .  312 

380 

The  purchases  amount  to  118,842f.  6s. ; — the 
38  Angerstein  costing  57,0001.  and  the  thirty 
additional  purchases  the  remaining  61,842Z.  6s. 
The  number  of  purchases  and  the  number  of 
presents  (omitting  the  Vernon  gift  and  the  92 
bequests)  are,  it  will  be  seen,  the  same. 

The  Tourist’s  Gallery. — Under  this  title  a 
new  moving  diorama,  painted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Marshall,  with  the  assistance  of  many  eminent 
artists,  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Concert  Room,  Haymarket.  The 
greater  number  of  these  popular  exhibitions  have 
been  confined  to  distant  localities,  not  often 
visited  by  the  great  body  of  travellers.  In  the 
forthcoming  one,  the  route  through  Europe  to 
Constantinople  from  Hamburgh,  by  the  great 
cities  of  Germany,  including  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Prague,  and  Vienna,  will  portray  to  the  visitors 
their  peculiar  architectural  features.  The  return 
homewards  ivill  comprise  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Milan,  and  thence  through  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  Switzerland,  ending  by  the  descent  of 
the  river  Rhine,  including  all  its  interesting  land¬ 
scapes,  towns,  and  castles,  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Cologne.  The  great  Concert  Room  in  the  Hay¬ 
market  affords  an  appropriate  and  elegant  saloon, 
of  much  more  extended  dimensions  than  has 
usually  been  accorded  to  similar  exhibitions,  and 
the  representations  will  necessarily  partake  of  a 
corresponding  character  and  consequence. 

“  Our  Native  Land.” — Under  this  attractive 
title  a  new  series  of  dioramic  scenes  of  “  England 
and  its  Seasons,”  is  exhibited  at  the  Regent 
Street  Gallery  of  Illustration.  The  artists  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  scenic  department  are  Messrs. 
Grieve  &  Telbin,  the  figures  are  by  Absolou,  and 
the  animals  by  Herring ;  names  which  rank  high 
in  Art,  and  they  have  jointly  produced  a  number 
of  pictures  remarkable  for  truth  and  beauty. 
The  varied  occupations  of  country  life,  during 
the  year,  in  England  are  faithfully  rendered.  The 
hand  of  Absolou  will  at  once  be  detected  in  the 
animated  and  beautiful  groups  of  figures  which 
form  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  with  equal 
pleasure  the  animals  painted  by  Herring.  The 
May-day  scene  is  a  really  beautiful  picture,  the 
landscape  and  figures  being  most  happily  com¬ 
posed;  the  joyous  ceremony  of  bringing  home 
the  last  load  of  corn  ;  the  departure  for  the 
chase ;  the  farm-yard  in  winter ;  are  all  pictures. 


which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  man  of  taste  might 
covet  for  his  drawing-room.  Mr.  Ab.solon  has 
chosen  the  costume  of  the  last  century  with 
which  to  clothe  his  figures,  and  he  has  given 
them  a  grace  and  beauty  which  bespeak  the 
hand  of  a  master.  To  him  and  to  Heiring  the 
greatest  portion  of  praise  is  deservedly  due,  as 
we  do  not  think  the  painting  of  the  trees  or 
landscape  by  any  means  equal  to  the  other  parts. 

Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson  arc  beginning 
their  usual  picture  sales  for  the  season  ;  several 
are  already  announced,  and  others,  of  a  high 
character  are,  we  understand,  about  to  follow. 
AA'^e  shall  know  more  concerning  them  next 
month. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton.  —  The 
lamented  and  somewhat  unexpected  decease  of 
this  nobleman  calls  for  a  passing  remark  in  our 
columns.  As  the  head  of  more  than  one  learned 
society, — himself  of  very  considerable  scientific 
reputation, — and  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts, 
his  loss  will  be  deeply  deplored.  In  eveiy  way 
he  was  a  man  of  large  attainments,  most  genei  ous, 
and  highly  and  deservedly  popular.  His  eldesD 
son,  Earl  Compton,  who  succeeds  to  the  Mar- 
quisate,  showed,  by  his  picture  in  the  AVest- 
minster  Hall  exhibition,  that  he  posse.sses  artistic 
talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  a  disposition  to 
use  them  to  good  purpose. 

Burford’s  Panorama. — A  new  view  has  been 
recently  submitted  to  the  sight-seers  of  London, 
at  this  long  established  exhibition,  which  for 
beauty  of  subject  and  treatment  equals  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  has  been 
chosen  as  the  subject,  and  excellently  has  it 
been  transcribed  on  canvas.  The  view  has  been 
taken  in  a  boat  opposite  the  Hotel  de  Cygue, 
the  picturesque  houses  of  the  little  town,  its 
cathedral  and  other  churchesand  curious  covered 
bridges  being  close  to  the  spectator.  Looking 
from  this  point  upon  the  lake,  the  Righi  is  to 
the  left,  and  the  noble  rocky  Mount  Pilati  on 
the  right,  while  in  the  extreme  distance  the 
snow'-covered  summits  of  the  Alps  appear  in  all 
their  picturesque  beauty.  The  local  colouring 
thi'oughout  is  admirably  rendered ;  the  nearest 
houses,  or  the  most  distant  mountains,  having  an 
equal  truthfulness  of  colour  and  treatment.  The 
crowd  of  boats  in  the  foreground  filled  with 
picturesque  and  busy  occupants,  and  the  large 
steamer  approaching  the  piei’,  are  also  excellently 
rendei'ed ;  the  ripple  on  the  water  is  as  admir¬ 
able  in  its  way  as  any  Art-deception  ;  it  positively 
appears  in  motion.  It  is  a  woi'k  that  does  Mr. 
Burford  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Selous,  the 
highest  credit.  AA’'e  never  leave  these  pictures 
without  a  regret  that  they  are  doomed  to 
destruction  ;  their  size  prevents  that  preserva¬ 
tion  which  they  deserve  better  than  many  in 
our  galleries. 

The  StIte  Apartments  at  AATudsor  Castle  are 
again  opened  gratuitously  to  the  public,  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 
The  new  works  connected  with  them  being  now 
completed,  the  hours  of  admission  from  1st 
April  to  31st  October,  are  between  eleven  and 
four;  and  from  1st  November,  to  31st  March, 
between  eleven  and  three.  The  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  tickets  may  be  obtained  in  London  (gratis) 
of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi,  print- 
sellers,  No.  14,  Pall  Mall  East;  of  Mr.  Moon, 
printseller.  No.  20,  Threadneedle  Street;  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  bookseller.  No.  33,  Old  Bond  Street; 
of  Messrs.  Ackerman  &  Co.,  priutsellers.  No.  96, 
Strand,  and  of  Mr.  AVright,  bookseller.  No.  60, 
Pall  Mall ;  of  whom  also  guide  books  may  be 
obtained,  for  one  penny  each.  The  tickets  are 
available  for  one  week  from  the  day  they  are 
issued.  They  are  not  trausfei’able,  and  it  is 
contrary  to  her  Majesty’s  command  that  paj'- 
ment  for,  or  in  reference  to  them,  be  made 
to  any  person  whatever. 

A  Portrait  of  Mr.  Macreadt,  as  “  AA’'erner,” 
in  Byron’s  tragedy,  may  now  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Hogarth’s,  in  the  Haymarket.  It  is  painted  by 
D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  who  has  represented  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  actor  in  the  scene  where  AA'erncr,  in 
the  mental  agony  of  his  destitute  condition,  apos¬ 
trophises  his  state  in  the  presence  of  Josephine. 

- “  JFko  ■would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ?  ”  &c. 

All  who  have  seen  Mr.  Macready  in  this  chara  iter 
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must  remember  tbe  sad  and  bitter  energy  of 
expression  he  threw  into  his  recital  of  these 
passages, — an  expression  which  the  painter  has 
caught  in  a  wonderful  manner  ;  it  is  a  picture 
that  embodies  the  terrible  anguish  of  soul  ex¬ 
perienced  by  one  who  feels  he  has  lost  the  pomp, 
though  not  the  pride,  of  rank  and  ancestry.  The 
work  is  in  process  of  engraving  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sharpe  ;  it  will  be  doubly  valuable  now  that  Mr. 
Macready  is  about  to  quit  the  stage  :  the  artist 
exhibits  him  in  one  of  his  most  efiective  cha¬ 
racters,  it  will  be  valued  as  a  likeness,  and  also 
as  a  work  of  Art, — the  painter,  who  is  the 
personal  friend  of  the  actor,  having  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce  a  picture 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  subject. 

Tue  Fitzwilliam  ]\Iuseuli  at  Cambridge  is 
thrown  open  to  the  public  two  days  in  the  week, 
and  the  calculations  made  of  visitors  during  the 
past  year  shows  that  upwards  of  46,000  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  entree  ;  among  them  is 
a  large  number  who  came  in  to  the  weekly 
market,  but  the  advantages  of  the  collection  as 
a  general  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  not 
to  be  lightly  appreciated,  inasmuch  as  the  poor 
ai’e  concerned. 

>Slingeneter's  Picture  op  the  Death  op 
Nelson. — The  groat  historical  picture  of  this 
subject,  on  a  canvas  twenty-three  feet  wide  and 
eighteen  feet  high,  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.,  Printsellers  to 
her  Majesty,  Pall  Mall.  The  scene  is  taken  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  at  the  fatal 
moment.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  and  the  other 
officers  are  gi’ouped  around,  and  present  faithful 
likenesses  taken  from  recognised  portraits.  The 
genuine  character  of  British  seamen  is  happily 
expressed  in  the  other  figures.  The  public 
have  the  opportunity  now  of  seeing  and  appre¬ 
ciating  this  colossal  work  of  a  young  Belgian 
artist,  M.  Ernest  Slingeneyer.  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  conferred  the  order  of 
Leopold  on  the  painter  for  the  execution  of  this 
picture.  It  is  proposed  to  open  a  subscription 
for  its  purchase,  with  the  object  of  placing  it  in 
some  public  establishment. 

Discovery  of  one  of  E  tty’s  Portraits. — In 
the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  Etty’s  sketches,  lot 
416  was  described  as  “A  man  with  his  arms 
tied  above  him.  Small  life  size.  On  paper.” 
The  paper  was  stretched  on  canvas  on  a  frame. 
Thh  purchasers  of  this  drawing  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Anthony  of  Great  Pulteney  Street,  to  be 
cleaned  and  restored,  in  the  course  of  which 
process  it  was  discovered  that  another  picture 
was  underneath  the  paper,  and  the  paper  of  the 
sketch  being  removed  with  very  great  care  dis¬ 
closed  one  of  Etty’s  finest  portraits  in  oil, 
which  had  suffered  no  damage  whatever  from 
the  paper  being  pasted  over  it.  This  portrait, 
which  is  that  of  the  artist’s  uncle,  AValter  Etty, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Monsieur  Donuadieu, 
of  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s.  We  have  been 
informed  that  it  was  not  unusual  with  Etty  thus 
to  paint  one  picture  over  another,  and  afterwards 
to  forget  what  had  become  of  the  former.  He 
often  mentioned  the  loss  of  his  uncle’s  portrait 
with  regret ;  and  among  other  instances  of 
mysterious  disappearance  of  valuable  pictures, 
were  those  of  a  portrait  of  Edwin  Landseer,  and 
of  the  “  Burial  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,”  allego¬ 
rically  treated  and  painted  on  his  return  from 
the  funeral.  It  is  probable  that  these  pictures 
will  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  purchasers 
of  his  sketches. 

The  Collossal  Bronze  Statue  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bute,  K.  T  ,  is  rapidly  progressing 
towards  completion  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Evan 
Thomas,  and  will  in  a  few  months  bo  erected  at 
Cardiff.  We  learn  also  that  the  colossal  bronze 
statue,  by  the  same  sculptor,  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  of  Tredegar,  which  has 
just  been  raised  on  a  granite  pedestal  at  Newport, 
is  soon  to  have  a  handsome  railing  placed 
around  it.  This  statue,  when  thus  completed, 
will  greatly  add  to  the  improvement  of  that 
town. 

The  North  London  School  of  drawing  and 
modelling  has  had  its  Christmas  exhibition  of 
works  of  Art,  the  room  usually  devoted  to  the 
students  being  well  filled  with  objects  of  a 
varied  and  interesting  kind  ;  its  walls  were  hung 
with  a  series  of  good  pictures,  many  by  very 


eminent  artists ;  its  tables  covered  with  objects 
in  bronze,  terra-cotta,  porcelain,  &c.,  as  well  as 
examples  of  bookbinding  and  the  industrial  Arts. 
Statuary  and  fresco  painting  had  their  share  of 
attention  also,  and  altogether  a  most  gratifying 
assemblage  of  objects  was  gathered  for  the 
instruction  and  pleasure  of  visitors,  and  “  in  aid 
of  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.” 
When  it  is  known  how  zealously  and  well  all 
who  are  connected  therewith  work  for  the 
public  good,  we  hope  that  friends  and  “  funds  ’ 
may  be  abundant. 

“The  Great  Globe  ”  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
London  during  the  present  yeai-,  is  not  without 
its  prototype  in  Paris.  An  ingenious  mechanician, 
M.  Delanglard,  designed  a  similar  one  in  182-3; 
the  spectator  reached  a  circular  gallery  in  the 
centre  of  the  globe  by  a  winding  stair.  The  sea 
was  represented  by  transparencies  coloured  and 
varnished  ;  the  land  being  opaque  and  tinted, 
as  in  ordinary  globes.  It  met  with  little  public 
success,  when  the  idea  was  carried  out  more 
perfectly  by  M.  Charles  Guerin  in  1844,  who 
constructed  another  in  the  Champs-Elysees.  It 
was  placed  within  an  ornamental  house  of  wood  ; 
the  circumference  of  the  globe  which  was  more 
than  30  yards  in  diameter,  was  viewed  by  the 
spectators  from  a  central  gallery,  reached  by  a 
double-winding  stair ;  an  iron  framework  repre¬ 
senting  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  gave 
the  outline  of  the  globe,  and  supported  the 
varnished  calico  which  stretched  over  the  entire 
surface,  and  upon  which  the  map  was  painted. 
This  exhibition  was  called  the  Gcorama.' 

The  Chiragon. — About  eight  years  since  we 
brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  most 
useful,  simple,  and  ingenious  instrument,  bearing 
this  title,  and  intended  to  assist  and  teach  the 
blind  to  write.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Stidolph  of  Bath,  and  has  been  recently  much 
improved  by  him ;  the  additions  enabling  those 
born  blind,  to  attain  the  art  of  writing  with 
freedom  and  regularity.  This  is  effected  by 
a  series  of  parallels  on  an  open  frame-work 
directing  the  hand  to  width  of  line  and  regu¬ 
larity  in  style  of  writing.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  to  persons  bereft  of  the  important  organ 
of  sight,  and  its  great  simplicity,  and  good 
practical  character,  does  credit  to  its  inventor. 

Relics  of  Queen  Mary. — The  Pseudo-relics 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland,  so  often 
and  so  confidently  exhibited  to  her  interested 
admirers  at  Holyrood,  have  had  a  terrible  blow 
directed  at  them  by  no  1  ss  important  a  body 
than  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  whose 
secretary,  Mr  Wilson,  (author  of  the  excellent 
“  Memorials  ”  of  Auld  Reekie)  has  waged  war 
against  “  the  licketty  old  furniture,”  as  he 
terms  it,  uureverontly  declai'ing  that  the  whole 
thing  “  cari’ies  out  the  idea  of  a  Cowgate  broker’s 
shop.”  He  enumerates  “  the  first  fire-grate  ever 
known  in  Scotland,  brought  hither,  of  course,  by 
Queen  Mary,  and  marvellously  like  others  in 
adjoining  apartments,  —  the  double  chair  or 
throne  expressly  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Darnloy ;  though  by  a  singular 
and  no  doubt  economical  forethought,  the  royal 
upholsterers  have  wrought  on  the  Queen’s  throne 
the  cypher  of  her  grandson  Charles,  and  of  his 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,” — these  things  demand 
a  change  ;  imposture  sanctioned  in  high  quarters 
is  doubly  wrong  ;  they  might  safely  be  consigned 
to  the  Cowgate,  and  with  them  the  collected 
portraits  of  early  Kings,  as  visionary  as  those 
which  Macbeth  saw  in  the  witches’  glass. 

A  Subject  for  a  Picture. — Mrs.  Jameson,  in 
her  “  Legends  of  Monastic  Art,”  says  : — “  We  do 
not  in  this  country  decorate  hospitals  and 
asylums  with  pictures — unless,  perhaps,  osten¬ 
tatious  portraits  of  lord  mayors,  donors,  and 
titled  governors  ;  otherwise  I  would  recommend 
as  a  subject — Dr.  Johnson  carrymg  home  in 
his  arms  the  wretched  woman  he  had  found 
senseless  in  the  streets.’  Even  though  it  might 
not  equal  in  power  Murillo  or  Rembrandt,  the 
sentiment  and  the  purpose  would  be  sufficient 
to  consecrate  it.” 

Moritz  Retzsch. — The  name  of  the  artist  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  portrait,  and 
drawmg  of  the  house,  of  Retzsch,  published  in 
our  last  number,  should  have  been  Mr.  Edwin 
Williams,  instead  of  Mr.  R.  Williams,  as  erro¬ 
neously  printed  in  the  foot-note. 
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Photographic  Manuals. — Photogenic  Mani¬ 
pulation.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Roisert  J. 
Bingham.  Published  by  C.  Knight,  London. 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Daguerreotype.  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Photography. 
By  Gustave  lb  Gray.  Translated  by  Thos. 
CousENS.  Published  byT.  WiLLATS,  London. 
The  increasing  interest  which  every  fresh  discovery 
in  the  beautiful  Art  of  Photography  awakens,  is 
distinctly  evident  in  the  number  of  little  Manuals 
which  year  after  year  are  published.  Of  late  the 
rapidity  with  which  new  discoveries  have  been 
made,  and  modifications  of  old  processes  suggested, 
has  been  so  great,  that  the  new  editions  have 
scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  improvements. 

The  little  Treatises  by  Mr.  Bingham  are  written 
with  great  clearness.  The  author  possesses  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  has  the  art  of 
communicating  scientific  facts  in  a  popular  style, 
without  sacrificing  any  portion  of  their  value.  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  study¬ 
ing  the  various  processes  which  have  been  published 
since  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  M. 
Daguerre,  these  two  parts  of  Photogenic  Manipula¬ 
tion  will  prove  of  considerable  value.  The  first 
part  relates  to  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  second 
embraces  the  wider  range  of  the  Calotype,  and 
those  sensitive  and  beautiful  varieties  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  investigations  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  others. 

The  little  publication  of  Gustave  le  Gray  is  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  give  instruction  in  some  of  the 
most  recent  improvements  in  Photography,  such  as 
the  production  of  pictures  on  glass  plates,  and  the 
use  of  albuminised  paper.  This  pamphlet  has  been 
well  translated  by  Mr.  Cousens.  From  it  we  shall 
make  a  few  short  extracts,  which  may  at  once 
serve  as  a  reply  to  numerous  correspondents  who 
liave  written  to  us  for  information  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  and  to  convey  to  others  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  most  successful  mani¬ 
pulation.  The  preparation  of  albumen  for  the  glass 
which  is  recommended  is — 


White  of  eggs  .  , 

.  183  gi'ammes.* 

Iodide  of  potassium 

.  .  3  do. 

Bromide  do.  . 

.  1  do. 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

.  .  i  do. 

“  Beat  this  mixture  in  a  large  dish  with  a  wooden  / 
fork,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick  white  froth,  then  j 
let  it  repose  all  night;  the  next  day  decant  the 
viscous  liquid  which  has  deposed,  and  use  it  for  the 
prepai'ation  of  your  glasses.  For  this  purpose  take 
thin  glass,  or,  what  is  much  better,  ground-glass,  | 
on  which  the  adherence  is  more  perfect ;  cut  it  the 
size  of  your  camera  frame,  and  grind  the  edges. 

The  success  of  the  proof  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  to  the  evenness  of  the  coat  of  albumen.  To 
obtain  this,  place  one  of  your  glasses  horizontally, 
the  unpolished  side  above,  and  then  pour  on  it  an 
abundant  quantity  of  the  albumen;  then,  take  a 
rule  of  glass,  very  straight,  upon  the  ends  of  which 
fasten  two  bands  of  stout  paper  steeped  in  virgin 
wax,  and  which  you  hold  with  the  fingers  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  overlap  the  sides  of  the 
glass  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  You  then  draw 
the  rule  over  the  glass  with  one  sweep,  so  as  to 
take  off  the  excess  of  albumen.  The  object  of  the 
slip  of  paper  is  to  keep  the  glass  rule  fi-om  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate,  and  insure  a  thin  but  even  coat¬ 
ing.  Thus,  in  making  the  paper  band  more  or  1 
less  thick,  you  vary  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  i 
albumen.  *  *  You  must  never  go  a  second 
time  over  the  glass  with  the  rule,  or  you  will  make 
air-bubbles ;  when  thus  prepared,  permit  it  to  dry 
spontaneously,  keeping  it  in  an  horizontal  position 
and  free  from  dust.  When  the  coat  of  albumen  is 
well  dried,  submit  your  glasses  to  the  temperature 
of  160’  or  180’  Fahrenheit;  this  you  may  do  either 
before  a  quick  fire,  or  by  shutting  them  up  in  an 
iron  saucepan  well  turned,  with  a  cover ;  you  then 
place  the  saucepan  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water ;  the 
action  of  the  heat  hardens  the  albumen,  and  it  then 
becomes  perfectly  insoluble  and  I'eady  to  receive 
the  action  of  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.” 

This  silver  solution  is  best  applied  by  dipping  the 
glass,  with  its  albuminised  face  downwards,  into  j 
it;  this  may  be  done  in  either  a  glass  trough  or  a  i 
common  porcelain  dish. 

The  application  of  albumen  to  paper  is  of  much 
the  same  character  as  the  above,  only  that  the 


*  We  regi-et  that  translators,  too  commonly,  will  not  he 
at  the  trouble  of  interpreting  the  gramme.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  such  books 
as  those  under  notice  have  no  knowledge  of  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  English  grain,  and  to  these  the  in¬ 
formation  is  nearly  valueless.  For  the  information  of  all 
unacquainted  with  the  French  decimal  system,  we  state 
the  gramme  is  15  and  nearly  J  English  grains. 
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paper  is  dipped  into  a  bath  of  the  prepared  albu¬ 
men,  and  all  bubbles  carefully  removed  from  the 
surface  as  they  form.  For  further  information  as 
to  the  manipulatory  details,  we  must  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  itself. 

The  following;  new  process  is  given  in  the  appen¬ 
dix.  From  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  author’s 
description,  we  venture  to  describe  it  in  our  own 
way,  which  will,  we  believe,  be  found  the  most 
intelligible. 

Hydrofluoric  ether  and  sulphuric  ether  are 
mixed  with  alcohol,  in  which  is  dissolved  the  double 
fluoride  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  this  mixture  is 
then  saturated  with  collodion,  gun-cotton,  dissolved 
in  ether.  This  is  spread  upon  glass  or  paper,  and 
when  dry  washed  with  the  aceto-nitratc  of  silver. 
Five  seconds,  in  the  shade,  are  stated  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  a  pictiu’e,  which  is  developed  with 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fixed  with  the  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda. 

M.  Niepce,  of  St.  Victor,  the  nephew  of  one  of 
the  earliest  investigators  of  Photographic  pheno¬ 
mena,  has  been  pursuing  some  curious  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  action  of  sunshine  on  prepared  metal 
plates. 

A  bath  is  prepared  of  the  following  most  un¬ 
chemical  kind — chloride  of  sodium  (i.e.,  common 
salt),  sulphate  of  copper,  of  iron,  and  of  zinc,  are 
dissolved  in  water.  A  plate  of  silvered  copper  is 
plunged  into  this,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
short  time.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  dried  over  a  spirit-lamp.  Thus 
prepared,  impressions  of  an  engraving  placed  upon 
it,  may  be  obtained  by  half  an  hour’s  exposure  to 
the  sunshine,  and  the  picture  can  be  fixed  by 
washing  with  ammonia — the  cyanide  of  potassium, 
or  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

We  believe  a  diluted  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  or 
weak  chlorine  water,  would  produce  a  better  effect 
than  the  bath,  but  the  experiment  is  interesting. 


Curiosities  or  Glass-Making.  By  Apsley 
Pellatt.  Published  by  D.  Bogue,  London. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  too  well  known  both 
as  a  practical  manufacturer,  and  as  a  scientific 
expositor  of  the  art  which  is  here  treated  of,  for 
any  to  doubt  his  entire  qualifications  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  in  giving  to  the  world  a  con¬ 
cise  but  most  interesting  history  of  glass-making, 
which  may  well  be  denominated  “  curious.  ”  Every 
craft  has  its  mysteries  to  which  the  same  term 
may,  with  more  or  less  propriety,  be  applied  ;  but 
the  various  processes  whereby  this  ductile  material 
is  moulded  and  worked  into  such  an  infinitude  of 
shapes,  the  artistic  skill  required  in  its  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  the  elegance  of  the  object  when  completed, 
seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  class  of  manufactures  ;  it  is  indeed  creating 
“beauty  out  of  ashes  ’’  to  make  that  transparent 
from  materials,  not  one  of  which  partakes  of  this 
quality.  Mr.  Pellatt’s  treatise  had  its  origin  in 
the  lectures  he  delivered  on  his  manufacture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  but  he  has  added  considerably 
to  what  he  then  stated,  and  has  enriched  his  small 
volume  with  a  number  of  engravings  of  the  mani¬ 
pulatory  processes,  and  of  a  large  variety  of  ancient 
coloured  glass-work ;  so  that,  as  we  before  ob¬ 
served,  a  most  interesting  history  of  the  art  is 
placed  before  the  reader ;  and,  being  altogether 
divested  of  technicalities,  it  is  perfectly  comprehen¬ 
sible  even  to  the  uninitiated.  We  know  not  where 
a  young  and  intelligent  mind  would  find  greater 
pleasure,  and  gain  more  important  information, 
without  having  its  powers  of  observation  and  reten¬ 
tion  too  severely  taxed,  than  by  a  visit  to  some 
extensive  glass-works,  such  as  those  which  Mr. 
Pellatt  owns ;  but  where  this  is  impracticable,  a 
perusal  of  his  “  Curiosities’’  will  go  far  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  limit 
the  usefulness  of  his  book  to  the  youthful  enquirer 
after  such  knowledge  as  it  affords ;  it  must  prove 
acceptable  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  science  and  invention. 
We  append  a  short  extract  of  the  process  of  making 
the  Venetian  glass-ball  and  of  the  MiUe-Fio7'e,  or 
Star-work ;  objects  which  have  often  puzzled  the 
“curious”  to  ascertain  how  the  bits  of  coloured 
glass  have  been  imbedded  in  the  transparent.  The 
former  “  is  a  collection  of  waste  pieces  of  filagree 
glass  conglomerated  together,  without  regular 
design.  This  is  packed  into  a  pocket  of  transpa¬ 
rent  glass,  which  is  adhesively  collapsed  upon  the 
interior  mass  by  sucking  up,  producing  outward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.” — “  The  Mille-Fiore 
is  more  regular  in  design  than  the  ball,  but  of  the 
same  character.  It  is  formed  by  placing  lozenges 
of  glass  cut  from  the  ends  of  coloured  filagree  canes, 
ranging  them  in  regular  or  irregular  devices,  and 
encasing  them  in  flint  transparent  glass.  A  double 
transparent  glass  cone  receives  the  lozenges  be¬ 
tween  the  two  surfaces.  The  whole  is  re- heated  ; 
a  hollow  disk,  communicating  with  the  blowing- 


iron,  adheres  to  the  neck,  and  the  air  is  exhausted 
or  sucked  out  of  the  double  case,  as  explained  in  a 
former  process.  After  being  re-warmed,  it  becomes 
one  homogeneous  mass,  and  can  be  shaped  into  a 
tazza,  paper-weight,  &c.,  at  pleasure.” 


The  Princess.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lees. 

Published  by  Dickinson,  Brothers,  London. 
We  are  glad  once  more  to  meet  Mrs.  Lees  en¬ 
gaged,  and  to  a  good  purpose,  in  the  field  of  Art, 
for  her  former  work  illustrating  Longfellow’s 
“Voices  of  the  Night”  led  us  to  suppose  there 
was  that  in  her  which  time  and  experience  would 
ripen  into  sound  artistic  feeling  and  practice,  such 
as  we  find  in  this  her  second  publication.  “The 
Princess”  is  a  very  beautiful  volume  externally 
and  internally,  rich  and  elegant  in  its  coloured 
decoration,  and  most  graphic  in  the  scenes  which 
illustrate  the  verses.  To  make  thjse  remarks 
more  comprehensible,  we  should  explain  that  each 
picture  or  subject  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  frame, 
the  upper  part  of  which  exhibits  an  elegant  appro¬ 
priate  design  of  figures,  flowers,  &c.,  printed  in 
vivid  colours  intermixed  with  gold,  giving  the 
page  a  brilliant  feature,  yet  without  subjecting  it 
to  the  charge  of  being  unnecessarily  gaudy.  We 
should  almost  think  this  portion  of  the  work  is 
from  the  hand  of  some  one  well  skilled  in  the  art 
of  chromo-lithography,  and  that  it  has  been  added 
to  Mrs.  Lees’  designs  after  she  had  drawn  them 
upon  the  stone.  Alfred  Tennyson’s  poem  of  “  The 
Princess  ”  affords  extensive  scope  for  the  artist, 
with  its  numerous  picturesque  scenes,  from  which 
Mrs,  Lees  has  gathered  a  few,  and  worked  them 
out  with  a  boldness  of  composition  and  freedom  of 
execution  that  not  many,  even  of  our  “  men  of 
mark,”  could  surpass.  The  spirit  and  feeling 
thrown  into  the  designs  merit  the  highest  praise 
we  can  bestow;  and  if  she  has  not  at  all  times 
caught  the  exact  sentiment  of  the  poet,  the  grace, 
vigour,  and  beauty  of  her  pencil  go  far  to  atone 
for  the  deficiency.  There  are  fewer  errors  in 
drawing,  and  less  of  the  German  formality  than 
her  last  work  exhibited;  although  the  task  of  illus¬ 
trating  Tennyson’s  poem  presents,  from  its  various 
combinations,  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
grouping  and  stirring  action  than  the  “  Voices,” 
while  it  demands  a  greater  depth  of  thought,  and 
a  more  masculine  treatment,  both  of  which  it  has 
received  from  the  accomplished  mind  of  the  fair 
artist. 


The  Villa  of  Lucullus  at  Misenum,  En¬ 
graved  by  J.  T.  WiLLMORB,  A.R.A.,  from  the 
Picture  by  W.  L.  Leitch.  Published  by  the 
Art-Union  of  London. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  purposes  to  give  its 
subscribers  of  the  present  year  the  choice  of  two 
engravings — “  The  Villa  of  Lucullus,”  and  “  The 
Burial  of  Harold,”  after  F.  R.  Pickersgill’s  pic¬ 
ture.  The  former  engraving  is  now  ready  for 
delivery  upon  payment  of  the  subscriptions,  and 
as  we  have  received  an  early  impression,  we  are 
able  to  give  our  opinion  upon  it.  The  subject  is  a 
fine  landscape  composition,  as  glorious  a  view  as 
one  could  expect  to  find,  even  in  Italy ;  masses 
and  fragments  of  noble  architectural  ruins,  piles  of 
modern  edifices  harmonising  in  form  and  feature 
with  the  wrecks  of  the  past,  broad  rivers  and  the 
distant  sea,  hills  and  lofty  trees :  all  these  are 
arranged  into  one  very  beautiful  whole.  In  the 
foreground  are  groups  of  figures  of  the  old  Roman 
race,  which,  elegant  as  they  are  in  themselves,  we 
think  the  artist  should  scarcely  have  introduced 
into  his  picture  ;  it  seems  as  if  they  had  risen  from 
their  graves  to  survey  the  remnants  of  their  former 
grandeur,  or  had  outlived  the  temples  and  foun¬ 
tains  among  which  they  are  seated.  This  is  one 
of  the  anachronisms  that  painters  sometimes  com¬ 
mit,  but  it  detracts  little  from  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  Mr.  Willmore  has  engraved  the  plate  with 
much  taste  and  fidelity.  It  wdll  doubtless  find 
many  admirers  among  the  patrons  of  the  Art- 
Union  Society. 

Villa  Verocciiio  ;  or.  The  Youth  of  Leon¬ 
ardo  DA  Vinci.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa 
Macdonald.  Published  by  Longman  &  Co., 
London. 

The  early  lives  of  most  great  men  afford  sufficient 
materials  for  the  consti-uction  of  an  entertaining 
story ;  there  is  generally  enough  of  fact  to  work 
up,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  fancy  and  embellishment, 
into  a  readable  and,  oftentimes,  an  instructive 
history.  And,  so  long  as  the  narrator  makes  no 
important  sacrifice  of  actual  truths,  much  latitude 
may  be  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  amusing 
fiction.  To  speak  artistically,  the  painter  may  fill 
in  his  canvas  with  anything  that  conduces  to  the 
attractiveness  of  his  picture,  and  may  use  what 
pigments  he  pleases  to  colour  it  provided  they  do 


not  interfere  with  the  truth  of  his  subject.  The 
youth-time  of  such  a  man  as  Da  Vinci, — painter, 
poet,  mathematician,  musician,  —  one,  in  fact, 
skilled  in  almost  every  branch  of  Art  and  Science, 
would,  if  its  history  could  be  faithfully  told,  afford 
a  fine  field  for  the  imaginative  writer  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  little  is  known  concerning  it,  except  that 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  he  went  to  study  at 
Florence  under  Andrea  Verocchio,  then  the  most 
esteemed  painter  and  the  head  of  the  Florentine 
School.  This  circumstance  forms  the  groundwork 
of  the  present  tale.  Andrea’s  country  residence 
was  near  that  of  the  father  of  Leonardo,  and  the 
author  introduces  her  hero,  as  yet  a  child,  passing 
almost  the  live-long  day  in  the  company  of  the 
young  daughter  of  his  subsequent  preceptor;  of 
course  an  attachment  springs  up  between  the  two 
playmates,  who  are  soon,  however,  separated,  the 
one  by  being  sent  to  Florence  to  pursue  his  studies, 
the  other  to  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  ostensibly  for  educational  purposes,  but  in 
reality  to  keep  her  from  her  youthful  companion, 
whose  genius  already  has  begun  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Verocchio.  The  cold  and  ungenial  air 
of  the  prison-house  was,  however,  too  sharp  for  the 
delicate  flower  that  had  blossomed  in  the  warmth 
of  the  Val  d’Arno;  it  sickened,  and  was  taken 
back  to  its  own  home, — to  die,  in  the  presence  of 
the  boy-artist.  After  a  short  time  he  returns  to 
his  master’s  studio  to  complete  an  unfinished  picture 
by  the  latter  of  “  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord.” 
Verocchio  having  left  one  figure — that  of  an  angel, 
— for  Leonardo  to  fill  in  ;  he  painted  the  portrait 
of  his  lost  “  Angela  ”  with  such  marvellous  truth 
and  beauty  as  to  make  every  other  portion  of  the 
work  appear  mean  and  insignificant.  The  master, 
after  this,  relinquished  his  palette  and  betook 
himself  to  sculpture.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
story,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  which  never¬ 
theless  is  very  pleasantly  told ;  there  are  other 
personages  of  that  time  introduced,  especially  some 
of  the’Medici  family,  who  assist  m  carrying  on  the 
narrative.  Still  we  should  have  been  better  pleased 
had  we  seen  in  Leonardo  more  of  the  painter  and 
less  of  the  lover  ;  two  mistresses  engage  his  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  lady  occupies  more  of  his  thoughts 
than  the  Art  he  professes  to  reverence  ;  and  this, 
in  one  so  young  as  he  is  here  represented,  and  so 
ambitious  to  shine  among  his  fellow-men,  would 
scarcely  be  looked  for.  The  heart  cannot  have  at 
the  same  time  two  idols,  unless  one  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  other,  and  this  does  not 
appear  in  the  tale  before  us ;  nevertheless  it  is 
prettily  written  and  will  interest  many  a  youthful 
reader. 


Royal  Visits  and  Progresses  to  Wales, 
AND  THE  Border  Counties.  By  Edward 
Parry.  Published  by  the  Author,  Bridge 
Street  Row,  Chester. 

This  work,  being  a  patient  and  laborious  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  history  of  his  native  country,  will  be 
looked  upon  with  most  interest  in  Wales  ;  but,  as 
the  history  of  that  ancient  and  loyal  Principality 
is  one  which  has  not  been  so  clearly  detailed  as  it 
deserves,  the  present  handsome  volume  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  literary  student.  The  quotations 
from  the  early  bards  and  historians  are  of  much 
value,  and  are  sources  that  have  not  been  hitherto 
so  freely  used.  They  picture  forth  in  powerful 
simplicity,  the  manners,  tastes,  and  feelings,  of  past 
generations,  and  enable  us  to  understand  them 
more  clearly.  In  the  history  of  the  Plantagenet 
period,  the  author  has  freely  availed  himself  of 
the  many  curious  contemporary  documents  which 
connect  themselves  with  the  stirring  events  of 
those  days,  and  the  curious  metrical  history  of  the 
deposition  of  Richard  II.,  by  Oliver  de  la  Mark,  a 
follower  and  friend  of  the  unfortunate  king,  is 
reprinted  entire  from  the  Harleian  MS.,  with  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  very  curious  drawings  it  contains,  pic¬ 
turing  forth  the  main  events  of  the  mournful  story 
rendered  immortal  by  Shakspeare.  The  wars  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  are  also  well  illustrated  by 
the  letters  and  documents  reprinted  ;  and  Owen 
Glyndwr  receives  that  due  amount  of  attention  so 
important  an  historical  personage  deserves ;  he 
indeed  meets  with  a  defender  in  our  author,  who 
contrasts  him  with  the  sovereign  against  whom  he 
fought:  “those  who  regard  Owen  Glyndwr  as  a 
traitor,  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  his  sword  was 
only  drawn  against  an  usurper;  and,  whatever 
excesses  mark  his  military  career,  may  find  ample 
palliation  in  the  injustice  that  had  provoked 
him.”  An  amusing  instance  of  the  love  of  pedigree 
and  the  way  the  taste  is  sometimes  accommodated, 
may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  commission  to 
search  out  that  of  the  Tudor  family  for  Henry 
VII. ;  which  is  traced  in  an  unbroken  line  to  Brutus, 
who  first  settled  in  Britain,  and  gave  it  that  title 
“  after  his  name.”  Of  a  more  useful  and  not  a 
less  curious  kind  is  the  series  of  letters  and  docu- 
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monts  connrctecl  with  the  Civil  Wars.  We  can 
safely  award  Mr.  Parry  the  praise  due  to  researches, 
which  are  of  a  curious  and  valuable  kind  ;  and 
will  make  his  volume  a  very  welcome  one  to  all 
who  value  history.  It  is  full  of  engravings,  chiefly 
on  wood  ;  they  are  interesting,  but  not  of  much 
value  as  works  of  art. 


The  Dre.vm  Chintz.  By  the  Author  of  “  A 
Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,”  “  Old  Jolliffe,” 
&c.  With  Illustrations  by  J.vmes  Godwi.v. 
Published  by  W.  N.  Wkigiit,  London. 

This  7idive  and  touching  little  tale  is  founded  on 
the  fixet  of  a  chintz  pattern  having  been  designed 
from  the  I'cmembrance  of  a  di'eam,  and  which,  as 
“The  Dream  Chintz,”  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  century,  obtained  an  e.'Ctraordinai-y  popu¬ 
larity.  The  idea  is  original,  and  so  gi'acefully 
worked  out,  that  the  reader  is  inducetl  to  wish 
that  the  authoi-ess.  Miss  Planche,  had  even  made 
more  of  it.  It  is  a  fairy  story ;  the  “  good  people,” 
for  a  signal  service  performed  to  one  of  their 
favourites,  suggest  the  design  to  a  poor  artist. 
We  sincerely  xvish  that  these  accomplished  ara- 
hesqidsts  would  assist  our  designci-s  a  little  further. 
The  tale  is  admirably  appropriate  to  the  time, 
and  the  purity  of  the  sentiments  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  narrative  ai’e  truly  captivating.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  eleven  in  number,  by  Mr.  James  Godwin, 
are  full  of  nature  in  the  impersonations,  and 
highly  poetical  in  the  more  imaginative  compo¬ 
sitions.  There  are  a  depth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
a  freedom  in  design  and  c.vecution,  a  power  and 
pathos  in  these  fine  woi'kings  out  of  the  author’s 
descriptions  xvhich  have  taken  us  by  surprise.  A 
very  short  time  ago,  and  we  remember  being 
charmed  by  this  yoxing  gentleman’s  boyi.sh  sketches 
into  the  belief  that  one  day  he  would  achieve  great 
things — but  the  fulfilment  has  followed  the  in¬ 
dication  xvith  extraordinary  raindity — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  one  day  a  great  master. 
We  congratulate  the  fair  authoi'css  on  having  found 
so  powerful  an  auxiliary. 


A  Pil.tCTic.-vL  The.vtise  on  Musio.xl  Composi¬ 
tion.  By  J.  W.  Ilohncr.  Published  by 
Longm.vn  &  Co.,  London. 

The  name  of  the  great  German  theorist,  Rohner, 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  xvork, 
the  second  p.rrt  of  which  is  now  published.  The 
aim  of  its  author  has  been  to  render  more  clear 
that  difficult  and  abstruse  part  of  musical  education 
— the  knowledge  of  counter-point.  II is  rules  for 
obtaining  this  iiowcr  arc  certaiidy  lucixl  and  intel¬ 
ligible  ;  and  that  is  no  small  testimony  to  his 
power  of  tre.rting  so  difficult  subject.  Further  to 
assist  the  learner,  a  series  of  simple  exercises  are 
given  for  practice,  all  the  examples  being  xvritten 
within  the  compass  of  the  principal  voices.  We 
think  this  work  good  for  those  who  wmnt  practical 
knowledge  on  a  subject  xvhere  its  attainment  is 
difficult. 


Buildings  and  jMonuments,  Modern  .vnd 
Medieval.  By  G.  Godwin,  F.K.S.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Builder  Office,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  re-issue  in  the  form  of 
periodical  parts,  of  a  selection  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of 
some  of  the  works  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  “  Builder  ;  ”  and 
we  now  see  that  the  series  is  completed  in  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  variety 
and  interest  of  the  selection  are  considerable  ;  pre¬ 
senting  as  it  does  remarkable  and  beautiful  exam¬ 
ples  of  constructive  Art  during  several  centuries. 
The  descriptive  portion  is  clear  and  useful,  and 
■will  interest  all  xvho  seek  its  instruction.  Altogether 
the  selection  has  been  well  made,  and  the  volume 
is  a  good  and  useful  one. 


Winged  Thoughts.  The  Poetry  by  Miss  M.  .4. 
Bacon  ;  the  Drawings  by  G.  L.  Bateman, 
from  Designs  by  Owen  Jones.  Published  by 
Longm.vn  &  Co.,  London. 

The  trio  who  have  united  to  produce  this  elegant 
volume,  having  In  former  publications  conducted 
their  readers  among  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
garden,  respectively,  now  invite  them  into  the 
aviary,  where  they  have  collected  a  gorgeous  col¬ 
lection  of  birds,  chiefly  of  our  native  tribes;  to 
each  of  which  Miss  Bacon  has  addressed  an  appro¬ 
priate  poem  of  such  “  thoughts  ”  as  these 
“  winged  ”  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  natu¬ 
rally  suggest.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any¬ 
thing  more  chaste  and  refined  in  ornamental 
literatui'e  than  the  book  before  us,  bright  as  it  is 
■with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  yet  combined 
with  so  much  taste  and  truth  as  to  be  .altogether 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  vxdgar  gaudiness.  If 


there  be  one  portion  we  admix’e  beyond  the  rest  it 
is  the  title  to  each  bird,  executed  in  a  plain  gold 
design,  emblematical  of  its  habits,  and,  in  some 
cases,  corresponding  with  its  form ;  but  the  whole 
is  so  truly  beautiful,  it  seems  almost  invidious  to 
select  a  part  for  especial  commendation.  Artists 
and  poetess  have  worked  with  kindred  feeling  to 
produce  a  volume  fit  for  the  table  of  the  most 
exalted  in  the  land. 


XII  Sanctorum  Aeostolouum  Effigies  deli- 

NE.VTiB  A  FrID.  OvERBECK  JERE  INCISJE  A 

Barth,  Bartoccini.  A.  W.  Schulgen 

Excudit,  Dusseldorpii. 

These  twelve  impersonations  of  the  apostles  are 
simply  dressed  figures,  apparently  designed  to  fill 
slip  compartments  not  wider  than  the  figures  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  engraved  in  line,  telling  in  light 
and  shade  against  the  tone  of  the  compartment, 
which  is  lined  not  with  the  machine  hut  with  the 
graver,  into  middle  tint,  much  in  the  feeling  of 
ancient  engravings.  The  figures  are  dressetl  in 
the  manner  of  the  fathers  of  the  Art,  hut  the  variety 
of  casts  and  their  felicitous  dispositions  show'  the 
attention  that  is  paid  to  this  department  of  study 
in  the  German  School.  In  the  extent  of  their 
scale  of  light  and  shade,  those  figures  are  certainly 
more  vigorous  than  other  works  of  Overbeck.  In 
the  picture,  for  instance,  at  Frankfort,  “The 
Union  of  the  Arts  and  Religion,”  there  is  not  the 
degree  of  force  that  w'e  find  here.  The  heads  are 
all  strikingly  Raffaelesque  ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  it  might  be  thought  that  the  artist  was  afraid 
of  losing  the  type  in  any  one  of  them.  AVhon  w'e 
remember  how  many  times  the  Apostles  have  been 
represented  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  will  he 
easy  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of  introducing  any 
thing  like  novelty  into  such  a  series.  Each  figure 
is  principally  a  study  of  drapery,  in  which  every 
fold  definitely  maintains  its  part  in  the  composi¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect  the  modern  German  Art  is 
different  from  any  other  that  has  preceded  it.  Tliese 
twelve  plates  bespeak  at  once  the  school  after  the 
precepts  of  which  they  have  been  designed,  that  is, 
the  best  school  of  religious  Painting. 


On  the  Construction  of  Locks  and  Keys. 

By  J.  Ciiuiin,  Esq.  From  Vol.  IX.  of  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Civil  Engineers. 

This  little  bx’oehure,  extracted  hy  permission  of 
the  council  from  the  proceedings  of  a  learned 
body,  has  claim  to  attention  for  the  clear  and  able 
manner  with  which  Mr.  Chubb’s  long  experience 
has  enabled  him  to  treat  his  subject.  His  general 
review  of  lock-making  in  all  its  varieties  is  not 
without  its  interest  in  the  history  of  an  ingenious 
art ;  and  his  practical  knowledge  has  enabled  him 
to  invest  it  with  a  simplicity  which  carries  that 
interest  to  all  ■who  may  read.  M'e  cannot  help 
dii'ecting  attention  to  the  concluding  words  of 
iMr.  Chubb’s  pamphlet  for  their  right  feeling  and 
sound  sense. 


The  AuTOBiOGRAniY  of  John  Britton,  F.S.  A. 
Published  for  the  Subscribers  to  the  Britton 
Testimonial. 

This  work  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  pub¬ 
lic  i-cview,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  executed  to 
gratify  private  subscribers  ;  hut  we  willingly  step 
aside  to  pay  it  a  due  amount  of  attention,  as  the 
work  of  a  literary  octogenarian  who  has  done  much 
in  his  day,  and  has  helped  the  onward  progress  of 
our  illustrated  literature  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
Mr.  Britton’s  life  as  narrated  hy  himself  is  also 
instrxictivo  to  the  young  aspirant  for  fame ;  he 
honestly  makes  no  secret  of  the  want  of  that  early 
education,  which  has  frequently  been  bestowed  on 
men  who  have  never  achieved  one  tithe  of  tliat, 
xvhich  his  patience  and  perseverance  have  enabled 
him  to  do.  Like  a  philosopher  of  old  he  reads  a 
moral  lesson  to  the  young  from  his  own  experience  ; 
and  much  of  a  varied  kind  has  he  passed  through 
without  his  freshness  of  spirit  fl.agging,  or  his 
hearty  hope  diminishing.  There  is  much  in  his 
volume  for  thought ;  even  his  curious  list  of 
emoluments  and  honours  to  literary  men,  as  con- 
tr.asted  xvith  other  professions,  tells  a  curious,  if 
not  a  cheering  tale.  Altogether,  we  ax-e  glad  to 
see  his  latter  days  devoted  to  this  record,  and  as  it 
is  still  unfinished,  we  end  with  good  wishes  for  its 
completion. 

“  Guess  if  you  Can.”  By  a  Lady.  Published 
by  D.  Bogue,  London. 

This  is  a  veiy  pi’etty  collection  of  original  enigmas 
and  charades,  both  in  French  and  English,  the 
greater  number  written  by  a  lady,  who  xvields  the 
pencil  as  gracefully  as  the  pen.  We  i-ecommend 
the  little  book  to  our  young  friends  as  an  excellent 
companion  during  the  dark  days  of  winter. 


The  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  The  Engravings  from  Designs  by 
Birket  Foster.  Published  by  Wm.  Orr  & 
Co.,  London. 

The  greater  part  of  these  songs  are  translations 
from  the  German ; — but  nursery  songs  have  the 
same  set  of  ideas  and  feelings  in  all  lands,  and 
these  present  no  new  features  beyond  a  quaint  yet 
graceful  simplicity.  The  illustx’ations  by  Biiket 
Foster  render  the  book  an  oi'nament  to  the  draxv- 
ing-room  table.  They  are,  both  in  style  and  exe¬ 
cution,  amongst  the  most  exquisite  things  produced 
in  this  counti'y. 


The  Ugl^y  Duck  of  Hans  Cristian  Andersen, 
Versified  by  G.  N.  Published  by  Weight, 
69,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

This  is  a  rhyming  version  of  H.  C.  Andersen’s 
“  Hiissliche  junge  Entlein,”  in  which  the  whim- 
.sioal  spii'it  of  the  original  is  admirably  sustained. 
The  quaint  style  of  the  German  in  which  these 
teles  for  children  is  written,  is  met  in  this  manner 
much  better  than  in  any  prose  version  that  the 
infle.xible  nature  of  our  language  could  supply. 
There  are  four  illustrations  by  Weigall,in  his  very 
best  manner. 


Domestic  Pets.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Published 
by  Grant  &  Griffith,  London. 

The  little  that  Mrs.  Loudon  has  said  of  “  Domestic 
Pets”  she  has  said  so  well,  that  we  naturally 
regi’et  she  did  not  enter  more  fully’  into  her  sub¬ 
ject.  The  volume  will  no  doubt  soon  pass  into  a 
second  edition,  and  then  we  hope  its  accomplished 
author  will  see  the  advantage  of  adtling  to  the 
subjects.  The  book  is  charmingly  “  got  up,”  and 
is,  altogether,  a  most  jxleasant  and  useful  publica¬ 
tion. 


Peter  the  AA^haler.  By  AVilliam  II.  G. 

Kingstone,  Esq.  Published  by  Grant  & 

Griffith,  London. 

This  is  an  admiimble  gift-book  for  boys ;  every 
English  youth  should  be  imbued  ■with  respect  and 
affection  for  our  navy ,  and  acquainted  with  the  perils, 
the  interests  and  influences,  the  adventures  and 
triumphs,  of  a  seafaring  life.  The  adventures  in 
this  little  volume  are  well  told,  and  told  with  a 
good  intent ;  an  extract  from  the  dedication  will 
show  what  object  the  author  had  principally  in 
view.  “  The  navy' is  a  pi'ofession  in  xvhich  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  energy’,  perseverance,  courage, 
self-rel'ance,  and  endurance  ai-e  required;  and  I 
may  add  (though  t/iat  is  indeed  necessary  in  every 
walk  of  life)  a  firm  trust  in  God’s  good  providence.” 
AA^e  can  recommend  it  cordially  and  with  good 
faith  to  “  parents  and  guardians.”  The  volume 
contains  several  excellent  descriptive  and  chai'ac- 
teristic  engravings. 


Adyentuees  in  Australia.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee, 
formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich.  Published 
by  Grant  &  Griffith,  London. 

Mrs.  R.  Lee  has  published  so  many  pleasant  books 
under  her  present  name,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  recall  her  former.  Her  “  African  AA'^anderings,” 
were  the  result  of  expeidence,  and  her  “Memoirs 
of  Cuvier,”  the  fruit  of  a  long  acquaintance  with 
that  extraordinary  man  ;  but  her  later  “ti-avels” 
have  been  made  at  home,  compiled  from  the  best 
sources,  and  those  soui'ces  gratefully  and  gi’acefully 
acknowledged.  Mx’s.  Lee  deals  admirably  with 
facts  ;  her  mind  is  not  disturbed  by'  an  active  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  her  reasoning  powers  are  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  h'  r  resolve  to  write  the  truth  may  be 
a  model  for  the  imitation  of  all  travellei’S.  “  Adveu- 
tux’es  in  Australia  ”  cannot  fail  to  achieve  an  ex¬ 
tensive  popularity ;  all  matters  connected  with 
natui’al  history'  ai'e  clearly  told,  and  Mrs.  Lee  has, 
we  repeat,  spared  no  pains  to  collect  information 
from  the  best  sources.  The  engravings  which 
illustrate  this  volume  ai’e  highly’  interesting,  and  of 
considerable  value. 


How  TO  Lay  out  a  Small  Garden.  By 
Edward  Kemp.  Published  by  Bradbury 
&  Evans,  London. 

This  is  a  very’  excellent  and  interesting  little 
volume,  full  of  valuable  information,  and  cannot 
fail  of  being  useful  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  town, 
or  in  the  country;  indeed,  it  contains  a  vast  variety 
of  know’ledee.  There  are  preliminary  con.sidera- 
tions  as  to  the  choice  of  a  place  ;  much  is  said  as  to 
the  folly'  of  attempting  too  much  ;  of  superfluous 
planting  ;  of  useless  walks  ;  of  excess  of  ornament : 
general  principles  ai'e  well  laid  down,  and  carefully 
explained;  general  objects  well  defined;  in  fact, 
every  necessary  information  convey’ed  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  pleasant  m.anner,  and  in  a  small  compass. 
No  lover  of  flowers,  or  of  the  true  and  beautiful, 
should  be  without  this  little  volume. 
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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RAPHAEL’S  GENIUS, 

AND  HIS  INFLUENCE  UPON  ART.* 
BY  DR.  WAAGEN. 


In  a  second  Stanza  in  tlie  Vatican,  the  pictorial 
decoration  of  which  the  Pope  entrusted  to 
Raphael,  the  principal  object  of  the  paintings 
was  to  exhibit  the  divine  protection  of  the 
Church  by  miracles  against  infidelity  and  external 
troubles.  This  apartment,  which,  from  the 
first  picture  executed  in  it,  the  “  Expulsion  of 
Heliodorus  from  the  Temple, ”'f*  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “.Stanza  d’  Eliodoro,”  afforded 
Raphael  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
greatness  in  the  dramatic  element  of  Art,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  done,  in  the  first 
apartment,  in  the  representative  element.  The 
flash-like  rapidity  in  the  movements  of  the  angels, 
as  well  as  the  noble  indignation  depicted  in 
their  features,  are  inimitably  expressed.  In  the 
second  picture  of  this  Stanza,  the' so-called  “  Mass 
of  Bolsena,”  a  work  which  has  ever  remained  the 
object  of  admiration  to  all  lovers  of  Art,  Raphael 
attained  in  power  and  truth  of  colouring,  the 
highest  point  in  fresco-painting.  In  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  realistic  and  portrait-like 
character  pervading  the  picture,  the  still  fresh 
influence  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo’s  manner  is 
again  visible. 

On  the  completion  of  this  work,  in  the  year 
1612,  the  only  great  misfortune  of  Ms  life,  as  I 
regard  it,  befei  Raphael — the  loss  he  sustained 
by  the  death  of  his  august  patron  Pope  Julius 
II.,  on  the  21st  of  Febraary,  1513,  For,  although 
his  successor,  Pope  Leo  X.,  bestowed  on  Raphael 
Ms  unreserved  confidence  in  all  matters  of  Art, 
entrusting  him  with  the  grandest  commissions, 
he  had  not  that  correct  insight  into  the  bent 
of  Raphael’s  genius,  which  had  led  Julius  II.  to 
recognise  Painting  as  the  peculiar  sphere  in 
which  the  artist’s  talents  were  destined,  to 
achieve  their  greatest  triumphs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  employ  him  exclusively  in  this 
branch  of  A.rt.  Pope  Leo  X.,  on  the  contrarv,  as 
early  as  August  1st,  1514,  appointed  Raphael 
ai'chitect  of  Bfc,  Peter’s,  and  shortly  afterwards 
entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  executing  upon 
paper  a  restoration  of  ancient  Rome,  after  the 
existing  remains  of  the  city  and  the  manuscript 
accounts  still  extant in  this  manner  Raphael’s 
powers_and  efforts  were  so  frittered,  that  he  was 
thenceforth  able  to  devote  only  a  portion  of 
them  to  painting.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
was  almost  daily  engaged  with  the  Pope  per¬ 
sonally,  respecting  the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s ;  + 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  his  second  task 
he  was  obliged  to  undergo  many  literary  and 
local  preparatory  labours,  at  a  great  expense 
of  time,  a  fact  which  is  expressly  confirmed  in 
a  long  report  by  Raphael  to  Leo  X.  upon  this 
■whole  affair.!  The  inevitable  consequence  'was, 
that  he  was  thenceforth  obliged  to  restrict  him¬ 
self,  in  most  cases,  in  his  occupation  as  a  painter, 
to  the  task  of  invention,  in  more  or  less  finished 
drawings,  leaving  to  his  pupils  the  general  exe- 

*  Continued  from  page  4.  f  Engraved  by  Volpato. 

}  “Et  onni  dl  il  Papa  ee  manda  a  cbiamare,  e 
ragiona  un  pezzo  con  noi  di  questa  fabrica,”  says 
Raphael,  in  his  letter  to  his  uncle  Simone  Ciarla,  of  July 
Ist,  1514.  See  Passavant  I.,  p.  532. 

g  See  a  copy  of  this  Report  in  Passavant  I.,  pp.  539— 


cution  of  the  work.  Raphael’s  plan  for  St.  Peter’s 
■was  abandoned  after  his  death,  and  his  drawings 
for  the  restoration  of  ancient  Rome,  which  are 
extolled  in  the  highest  terms-  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  are  lost ;  consequently  all  the  precious 
time  he  spent  upon  these  two  occupations  was 
wasted,  without  producing  any  lasting  result ; 
a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the 
designs  executed  by  Raphael  himself  and  those 
by  his  pupils  present  only  too  marked  a 
contrast. 

In  the  Vatican,  therefore,  Raphael  painted 
with  his  own  hand,  in  addition  to  the  before- 
mentioned  works,  only  the  two  other  pictures 
in  the  Stanza  d’  Eliodoro,  “  Attila  arrested  in 
his  Expedition  against  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  I.,”  * 
and  “  The  Deliverance  of  Peter  from  Prison.”  f 
In  the  latter  picture,  Raphael  exhibited  an 
admirable  acquaintance  -with  the  treatment 
of  what  are  termed  night-subjects,  in  which 
the  effects  of  several  lights  are  introduced ; 
the  moonlight,  the  torchlight,  and  the  celestial 
effulgence  beaming  from  the  Angel,  are  here 
distinguished  in  a  masterly  manner.  In  the 
picture  of  Attila,  beside  the  admirably  de¬ 
picted  contrast  of  the  warrior  with  his  savage 
hosts,  and  the  mild  and  peaceful  Leo  with  his 
priests,  we  observe  a  grander  conception  of  the 
forms  than  hitherto ;  a  consequence,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  study  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  were  uncovered  in 
November,  1612. 

Another  picture  of  great  interest,  from  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  intellectual  manner  in  which  Raphael  has 
placed,  in  an  altar-piece,  the  Madonna  and  child 
seated  upon  the  throne,  and  the  figures  at  its  foot, 
with  perfect  dramatic  correctness,  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Madonna  del  Pesce.”t  To  understand  the 
combination  of  the  figures  in  this  picture,  it  must 
be  premised,  that  the  work  was  a  commission 
from  the  Dominicans  of  Naples,  and  intended 
to  adorn  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  their  church, 
where  the  Virgin  was  invoked  to  relieve  diseases 
of  the  eye.  With  a  refejrence  to  this  circum¬ 
stance,  'we  here  see  the  angel  Raphael,  as 
guardian  of  the  young  Tobias,  interceding  with 
the  Virgin  to  heal  the  blmdness  of  Tobit.  The 
lofty  gentleness  with  which  the  Virgin  looks 
down  on  Tobias,  the  benevolent  expression  of 
the  Child  Messing  him  with  his  uplifted  right 
hand,  show  that  the  prayer  has  been  granted. 
The  left  hand  of  the  Child  meanwhile  rests 
upon  the  large  open  book  of  St.  Jerome, 
to  whom  the  Dominican  Order  pays  peculiar 
homage.  By  this  motive  an  intimation  is  admi¬ 
rably  conveyed,  that  St.  Jerome  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  in  reading  aloud  from  the  book  by  the 
approach  of  the  angel  with  the  young  Tobias, 
and  also  that  he  is  about  to  resume  reading  after 
the  prayer  is  granted.  The  latter  intention  is 
moreover  expressed  by  the  way  in  which  St. 
Jerome  looks  up  from  the  book,  waiting  until  he 
is  at  liberty  to  begin  again.  Everything  favours 
the  supposition  that  this  picture  was  painted  in 
the  year  1612.  The  Angel,  in  whom  Raphael 
has  employed  a  motive  which  appears  in  the 
earlier  pictures  of  the  Umbrian  School,  charm¬ 
ingly  recalls  that  devout  and  fervent  spirit 
of  longing  which  so  peculiarly  characterises 
the  School  of  Perugino.  The  combination  of 
beauty,  loftiness,  and  virginal  grace  depicted  in 
the  Madonna,  shows  Raphael’s  attainment  of  the 
highest  grade  of  his  Art.  The  powerful  character 
of  St.  Jerome,  however,  corresponds  to  the  heads 
of  the  cardinals  in  the  “  Mass  of  Bolsena,”  painted 
u'nquestionably  in  1612,  ■whilst  the  bashfuj  and 
naive  Tobias  answers  to  the  choristers  in  the 
same  picture,  with  which  the  general  warm  tone 
of  colouring  also  agrees,  again  betraying  the  un¬ 
questionable  influence  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 
In  the  year  1666  this  picture  was  obtained  from 
the  Dominicans,  by  king  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
for  the  church  in  the  Eseurial.  In  the  year  1814 
it  -was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  was  there  trans¬ 
ferred  from  wood  to  canvas,  in  some  parts 
undergoing  a  material  restoration ;  it  no'w  forms 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at  Madrid. 

From  the  year  1614  a  considei’able  influence 
on  the  efforts  of  Raphael’s  genius  was  obtained 


*  Engraved  by  Volpato.  t  Engraved  by  Volpato. 
X  Engraved  by  Desnoyers. 


by  the  wealthy  merchant  of  Siena,  Agostino 
Chigi,  who  commissioned  Raphael  to  paint  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  works  he  ever  executed ; 
BO  that  the  artist,  as  well  as  posterity,  are  prin¬ 
cipally  indebted  to  Chigi  as  a  Maicenas,  next  to 
the  two  pontiffs,  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  One  of 
these  works  is  the  fresco  representing  the  four 
Sibyls,  executed  in  the  year  1514,  in  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  della  Pace.*  Wonderful  skill  is 
shown  in  taking  advantage  of  the  apparently  un¬ 
favourable  space, — a  rather  long  and  narrow  wall, 
interrupted  in  the  centre  by  an  arch  from  below, 
which  takes  away  more  than  half  the  depth, — to 
introduce  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions, 
whilst  the  space  is  filled  out  in  a  manner  which 
evinces  the  finest  feeling  for  style.  The  single 
figures  of  the  Sibyls, — the  one  furthest  to  the 
left,  the  Cumajan,  then  the  Persian,  the  Phrygian, 
and  last,  tlie  Tiburtine, — together  with  the  Angel 
who  accompanies  them,  are  instinct  with  divine 
inspiration,  and  endowed  with  marvellous  grace. 

In  the  other  work,  Chigi  afforded  Raphael  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  genius  from  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view,  selecting  his  subject 
from  the  cycle  of  ancient  mythology,  in  which 
the  educated  classes  at  that  period,  as  is  well 
known,  took  a  peculiar  delight.  Raphael  exe¬ 
cuted  for  Chigi,  in  the  villa  erected  by  the 
celebrated  Baldassare  Peiuzzi,  now  called  the 
Famesina,  the  famous  picture  of  the  “  Triumph 
of  Galatea.”+  In  his  conception  of  the  subject, 
both  in  the  Goddess  and  the  Tritons,  Raphael, 
without  falling  into  an  imitation  of  individual 
representations  of  the  antique,  of  a  similarly 
imaginative  character,  transmitted  to  us  in  bas- 
reliefs,  has  shown  himself  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  ancient  Art,  and  has  achieved  a 
perfectly  new  triumph.  This  picture  is  in  a  high 
degree  characterised  by  that  combination  of 
healthy  physical  power,  of  beauty  and  grace,  of 
mental  serenity  and  repose,  so  peculiar  to  Greek 
Art ;  a  slight  trace  only  of  sadness  is  perceptible 
in  the  upturned  head  of  Galatea,  and  in  that  of 
one  of  the  Amorini,  floating  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture, — an  expression  such  as  we  meet 
with  in  some  of  the  noble  works  of  antique 
sculpture  ;  for  instance,  in  the  famous  statue  of 
Leucothea,  in  the  Glj'ptothek,  at  Munich.  The 
fresco-paintings  from  the  myth  of  “Amor  and 
Psyche, ”J  executed  in  the  following  years  in  the 
Villa  Famesina,  almost  entirely  by  Raphael’s 
scholars,  from  his  designs,  breathe  perfectly  the 
same  spirit  as  the  Galatea,  but  are  far  inferior  to 
it  in  point  of  execution. 

These  and  many  other  compositions  of  the 
same  class,  the  most  remarkable  that  modern 
painting  has  produced,  are  the  types  of  those 
numerous  works,  taken  from  ancient  mythology, 
which  Giulio  Romano,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and,  in 
many  cases,  even  Nicholas  Poussin,  executed. 

An  extremely  important  commission  which 
Raphael  received  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  genius  in  jet 
another  direction.  This  consisted  of  ten  very 
large  Cartoons,  executed  in  tempera,  the  sub¬ 
jects  taken  from  the  Acts,  and  an  eleventh, 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  which 
■were  to  be  afterwards  executed  in  tapestry  in 
Flanders,  and  intended  to  adorn  the  lower  -walls 
of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  Church 
festivals.  In  these  Cartoons  (which  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  years  1614  and  1616),  Raphael’s 
genius,  in  every  point  of  view,  stands  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  Art.  His  inventive  power- 
is  here  manifested  in  still  greater  freedom  than 
in  most  of  his  other  Church  paintings,  where  he 
could  merely  carryout  and  perfect  the  customary 
method.  But  in  the  treatment  of  these  subjects, 
Masaccio  was  the  only  great  artist  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him ;  and  in  most  of  the  Cartoons  he  con¬ 
sequently  manifests  everywhere  a  creative  genius, 
whilst  these  works  exhibit  the  most  important 
advance  which  Christian  pictorial  Art  had  made 
for  centuries.  No%vhere  do  we  feel  so  sensibly 
how  much  Raphael  was  imbued  with  the  pure 
biblical  spirit,  as  in  these  Cartoons,  where  the 
few  and  simple  words  of  Scripture  have  suggested 
to  his  artistic  imagination  the  richest  pictures, 
which  yet  simply  correspond,  in  every  detail,  to 
the  meaning  of  the  text.  The  dramatic  character 

*  Engraved  by  J.  Volpato. 
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of  the  events  is  here  expressed  in  the  most 
elevated  and  stiiking  manner,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
these  woi'ks  are  unquestionably  the  greatest 
which  modern  Art  has  produced  in  the  sphere 
of  dramatic  painting.  In  none  of  Raphael’s  other 
works,  rich  in  figures,  is  the  composition  so 
simplified  in  the  single  masses,  the  figures  so 
clearly  distinguished,  the  forms  so  grandly  con¬ 
ceived,  the  draperies  of  such  breadth.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  I  feel  the  influence  is  manifested 
which  Michael  ihngelo’s  paintings  on  the  ceilmg 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  especially  those  of  the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls,  exercised  on  Raphael.  This 
effect,  however,  is  not  exhibited  in  a  mere  out¬ 
ward  imitation  of  that  master,  as  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  a  fresco  in  the  church  of  St.  Agostino, 
but  merely  in  the  higher  development  of  the 
artistic  spirit  and  manner  peculiar  to  Raphael. 

The  subjects  of  these  Cartoons  are  well  known : 
the  “  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes ;  ”  Christ’s 
words  to  Peter,  “  Feed  my  Sheep  ;  ”  the  “  Heal¬ 
ing  of  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple 
the  “  Death  of  Ananias ;  ”  the  “  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul ;  ”  the  “  Punishment  of  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer ;  ”  the  “  Sacrifice  at  Lystra ;  ”  the 
“  Preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens ;  ”  lastly,  “  Paul 
in  Prison,"  and  the  “  Stoning  of  Stephen.”  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  last,  and  the  “  Con¬ 
version  of  Paul,”  the  remainiug  seven  Cartoons 
are,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  royal  x^alace  of 
Hampton  Court,  near  Loudon :  the  three  others 
are  lost.  But  I  refrain  from  entering  here  on  a 
fuller  examination  of  the  Cartoons,  especially  as 
I  have  done  so  in  my  work,  “  Kuntswerken  uud 
Kiinstlcrn  in  England,”  (Aid  and  Artists  in 
England),  as  well  as  in  a  treatise  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  Cartoons,  and  the  tapestries 
worked  from  them,  which  I  hope  soon  to  publish. 

Another  undertaking  on  which  Raphael  was 
employed  by  Leo  X.,  the  decoration  of  tho 
open  gallery  leading  to  tho  Stanze  in  the 
Vatican,  gave  the  artist  an  opportunity,  in 
small  ceilmg  paintings,  of  representing  the 
most  important  subjects  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  a  series  of  highly  intellectual  com¬ 
positions,  although  he  had  to  entrust  their 
execution  to  his  scholars.  But  the  decoration 
of  the  columns  afforded  him  scope  for  culti- 
vatmg  arabesque  painting  in  greater  perfection 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  A  circumstance 
now  occurred  which  remarkably  favoured  the 
development  of  Raphael’s  genius, — the  discoveiy 
of  the  antique  decorative  paintings  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  He  recognised  the  correctness  of 
principle  and  beauty  of  taste  in  these  works, 
and  embodied  them  in  his  sketches;  pre¬ 
serving,  however,  his  oivn  decided  originality, 
in  a  wonderful  display  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  inventions.  These  arabesques  are  with 
justice  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  in  their 
class  which  modern  times  have  produced ;  and 
they  have  served  as  models  for  innumerable 
paintings  of  a  similar  character  executed  since. 
Raphael,  with  a  felicitous  choice,  employed  on 
the  execirtion  of  these  arabesques  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  who,  from  belonging  to  the  Venetian 
school,  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  both  the 
talent  and  inclination  for  the  faithful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  individual  nature  {realismm) ;  so 
that,  whilst  Raphael’s  own  hand  appcai’ed  in  the 
designs  for  the  higher  laws  of  architectural  style, 
and  in  conceptions  of  a  refined  nature,  he  at  the 
same  time  proHded  admirably  for  that  efficient 
execution  of  the  details,  conformably  to  nature, 
which  was  here  peculiarly  requisite. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  series  of  easel  pictures, 
which  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  Raphael’s 
matured  genius. 

At  the  same  time  that  Raphael  was  engaged 
upon  the  Cartoons,  he  executed  the  celebrated 
picture  of  “  St.  Cecilia.”  *  The  commission  for 
this  work  was  given  him  by  Cardinal  Lorenzo 
Pucci,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1513,  for  a 
Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  which  his  nephew, 
Antonio  Pucci,  of  Florence,  had  erected  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  m  Monte  at  Bologna,  to 
satisfy  a  desire  originating  in  the  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  kinswoman,  Elena  Duglioh,  of  that 
city.  The  picture  was,  however,  not  completed 
until  the  year  1515,  and  was  probably  removed 
to  the  place  of  its  destination  in  1516. 


*  Engraved  by  Massard. 
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The  conception  of  the  picture  belongs  to  the 
finest  class  of  productions  of  this  richly-endowed 
genius.  St.  Cecilia,  whom  the  legend  regards  as 
the  inventress  of  the  organ,  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  praising  the  Lord  with  this  instrument, 
— when,  on  a  sudden,  hearing  from  on  high  the 
song  of  the  celestial  choir,  slie  involuntarily 
drops  the  organ,  and,  with  upturned  look,  is  lost 
in  blissful  rapture  at  the  wonderful  harmonies 
that  reach  her  ear.  St.  Paul,  beside  her, — a 
noble  manly  figure,  of  serious  character, — forms 
a  fine  contrast  to  Cecilia.  He  stands,  with  down¬ 
cast  look,  lost  in  meditation.  The  Magdalen,  a 
slender  figure,  opposite  to  him,  turns  her  eyes  on 
the  spectator  of  the  picture.  lu  the  figure  of 
Augustine,  at  her  side,  is  strikingly  expressed  the 
ardent,  enthusiastic  power  of  faith ;  and  no  less  so 
the  spirit  of  devoted  love  in  the  figure  of  St.  Jolui. 
In  none  of  Raphael’s  other  pictures  is  the  flesh, 
as  well  as  the  other  tints,  of  so  glowing  a  colour, 
—  betraying  the  influence  of  Sebastian  del 
Piombo.  This  beautifid  work  has  unhappily 
lost  much  of  its  original  character,  having  been 
injured  in  many  parts,  both  by  its  transport 
from  Bologna  to  Paris  in  the  year  1798,  and  by 
its  transference  from  wood  to  canvas, — so  much 
as  to  require  considerable  restoration.  When 
the  picture  was  taken  back  to  Bologna,  in  tho 
year  1815,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  I'omove 
those  retouches,  and  replace  them  with  new 
ones,  which  however  have  spread  so  much 
over  the  whole  picture,  that  the  old  and  bright 
colouring  remains  only  in  parts. 

To  this  period  in  Raphael’s  career  likewise 
belongs  tho  celebrated  “  Vision  of  Ezekiel,”*  as 
well  in  the  grand  conception  of  the  forms,  as 
the  vigorous,  brownish  colouring,  and  free  mas¬ 
terly  execution.  No  other  picture  comprises  in 
so  small  a  compass  such  a  sublime  figure  as  this 
representation  of  Jehovah,  as  with  uplifted  hands 
he  moves  onward  in  rapid  flight,  in  severe 
majesty  and  might.  The  two  angels  at  the  side 
breathe  a  -wonderful  air  of  inspiration  ;  and  the 
four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  are  composed 
with  masterly  power.  This  precious  work, 
which  was  executed  for  Count  Vincenzo  Erco- 
lani,  of  Bologna,  at  present  ornaments  the 
collection  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  smaller 
pictures  belonging  to  Raphael’s  matures!  epoch, 
is  the  “  Madonna  della  Sedia,”  t  in  the  same 
collection.  The  composition  is  incomparably 
rounded  by  tho  loving  manner  in  which  Mary 
bends  over  the  Chihl.  Whilst  in  her  lovely 
features  the  expression  of  maternal  tenderness 
is  here  pi'ominent,  we  observe  in  the  deep 
seriousness,  in  the  grand  forms  of  the  beautiful 
Child,  that  early  conception  of  the  Divine  nature, 
which  attains  its  sublimes!  realisation  in  the 
Child  of  the  “  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.”  The 
fervour  in  the  expression  of  John  exhibits  the 
depth  of  feeling  peculiar  to  the  Umbrian  school, 
combined  with  the  most  perfect  forms  of  Art. 
In  the  clear  general  tone,  the  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  colours,  this  charming  picture,  which  was 
probably  painted  in  the  year  1516,  produces  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  fresco-paintings. 

In  the  celebrated  picture  “  The  Bearing  the 
Cross,”*  known  by  the  name  of  “  Lo  Spasimo  di 
Siciha,”  Raphael  has  exhibited  the  most  remark¬ 
able  pathos  in  every  varied  form  of  expression. 
The  picture  received  its  name  from  having  been 
painted  (in  all  probability  in  the  year  1517)  for 
the  Chm’ch  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Palermo,  in  which 
the  Virgin’s  aid  is  invoked  against  all  kinds  of 
spasms ; — in  Italian,  spammo.  The  arrangement 
of  this  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  artistic. 
As  the  disproportionately  tall  form  of  tho  pic¬ 
ture  required  by  the  altar  did  not  allow 
the  lu'ocession  to  be  carried  out  lengthways, 
we  see  <at  the  head  of  it  the  flag-bearer 
in  the  third  stage  on  a  bend,  which  the  road 
to  Golgotha  makes  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  end  of  the 
procession  is  beneath  tne  gate  itself.  In  this 
manner  the  figure  of  Christ,  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  is  brought  into  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  forming  the  central  point 


of  the  general  conception,  and  instantly  attract¬ 
ing  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Wonderfully 
touching  is  the  expression  of  intense  suffering, 
bodily  and  mental,  in  the  features  of  his  noble 
countenance,  flushed  with  the  severe  exertion  ; 
nor  less  so,  that  of  his  compassion  for  the 
women,  conveyed  in  the  words — “  Daughters 
of  Jerasalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children.”  Amidst 
this  group  of  women,  our  attention  is  principally 
arrested  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  unspeakable 
anguish  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  act  of 
helplessly  stretching  out  her  beautiful  hands. 
The  expression  of  grief  is  far  more  passionate  in 
the  Magdalen,  in  the  red  garment,  and  with 
negligently  flowing  hair ;  and  again  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  mild  in  Mary,  who  presses  her  hands 
against  her  cheek.  A  deep  anguish  of  soul  is 
depicted  in  the  noble  features  of  John.  The 
suffering  of  the  Mary  in  profile,  cpite  in  front,  is 
heightened  to  tears  by  uniting  her  compassion 
for  the  Sa-viour  with  that  for  the  endless  anguish 
of  his  mother.  A  remarkable  contrast  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  powerful  figure  of  the  executioner, 
seen  from  behind,  who  is  forcibly  attempting  to 
draw  up  Christ  with  a  rope  fastened  round  his 
waist,  as  well  as  by  the  other  man,  who  brutally 
thrusts  at  him  with  a  lance ;  and  lastly  by  Simon 
of  Cyrene,  a  man  of  athletic  frame,  who,  at  the 
captain’s  command,  expre.ssedbyhis  outstretched 
arm  and  truncheon,  seizes  the  cross  with 
his  strong  hands.  These  three  figures  exhibit 
the  freedom  and  masterly  manner,  both  in  the 
drawing  and  motives,  with  which  Raphael 
treated  the  repi’esentative  means  of  Art  in  all 
their  grandeur.  In  the  tone  of  the  colouring, 
Raphael  has  throughout  preserved  the  clear  and 
cool  freshness  of  morning,  which  is  expressed  m 
the  beautiful  landscape,  with  the  distant  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  murderers,  and  Golgotha.  Hence 
the  cool  reddish  tone  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
uniTsual  in  Raphael’s  works,  and  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  cold  blue  and  cold  red  in  the  dra¬ 
peries.  This  masterpiece  was  but  just  finished, 
when  it  narrowly  escaped  destmetion.  The 
ship  which  was  to  have  conveyed  it  to  Palermo, 
went  to  the  bottom,  with  every  soul  on  board. 
The  box  alone,  containing  this  picture,  was 
washed  on  shore  by  the  waves  in  the  port  of 
Genoa,  as  if  the  wild  element  shrank  back  from 
engulfing  such  a  great  production  of  the  mind. 
The  astonishment  of  the  Genoese  may  bo  ima¬ 
gined,  when,  on  opening  the  box,  they  discovered 
this  picture ;  and  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  was 
required  to  induce  them  to  allow  its  being  tran.s- 
ported  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain  had  the  picture  removed  from  the 
convent  and  placed  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Madrid,  paying  for  it  a  yearly  sum  of  a  thousand 
scudi.  In  the  year  1814  it  found  its  way  to 
Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  from  wood  to 
canvas  by  Bonnemaisou,  and  underwent  a  con¬ 
siderable  restoration.  At  the  present  time  it.  is 
the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Madrid. 

The  picture  of  the  “  Archangel  Michael,”*  bear¬ 
ing  the  date  of  1518,+  again  exhibits,  in  the  figure 
of  the  angel  darting  downwards,  Raphael  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  art,  in  rapid,  momentary, 
dramatic  representation.  The  descent  of  Michael, 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  is  admirably 
expressed  by  the  hair  blown  upwards.  As  his 
noble  features  are  but  slightly  moved  by  lofty 
indignation,  so  the  thrust  of  his  lance  is  only 
the  last  menace  directed  against  the  adversary, 
who  is  already  hurled  down  to  the  abyss  of  hell, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  rising  flames.  Raphael’s 
feeling  for  beauty  has  induced  him  to  retain,  in  the 
representation  of  Satan,  the  human  form,  with  the 
exception  of  a  dragon’s  tail,  and  to  express  malice 
and  impotent  rage  in  the  ordinary  featm'es,  but 
without  offensive  distortion.  The  somewhat 
too  strongly  marked  delineation  of  the  bones  in 
the  shoulders,  elbows,  and  knees,  but  especially 
in  the  -wrists  and  ancles,  the  great  blending  in 
the  execution,  -with  the  hea-vy  and  dark  tone  of 
the  shadows,  appear  to  indicate  that  Giulio 
Romano  had  a  great  hand  in  this  work.  The 

*  Engraved  by  Alexandre  Tardieu,  Ed.  Eichens,  &c. 

t  According  to  a  recent  investigation  of  iny  friend 
Passavant,  which  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  me : 
1517  -was  the  date  fonnerly  assigned  to  this  picture. 


*  Engraved  by  J.  Longln,  Anderloni,  E.  Eichen.s. 
t  Engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen,  Desnoyers,  and  many 
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picture  was  presented  by  Lorenzo  Medici,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  to  King  Francis  I.  of  France.  It  is 
now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

Among  all  the  Holy  Families  of  Raphael,  in 
point  of  size,  as  well  as  in  beauty  of  composi¬ 
tion,  the  picture  likewise  presented  by  Lorenzo 
Medici  to  King  Francis  I.,  which,  according  to 
the  superscription,  was  executed  in  the  year 
I  1518,  holds  unquestionably  the  first  place.  The 

I  mild  and  lofty  expression  in  the  Mother — the 

I  blissful  joy  with  which  the  Infant  Christ  springs 
i  up  to  her  from  the  cradle — the  childlike  and 
fervent  veneration  of  the  little  John — the  noble 
dignity  in  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  in  Joseph,  who 
is  wrapt  in  meditation — the  captivating  grace  of 
the  angels,  one  of  whom  strews  flowers  upon  the 
Child,  whilst  the  other  is  in  the  act  of  adoration 
— attract  our  admiration  in  the  details ;  whilst 
the  eurythmy  with  which  these  figiires  fill  out 
the  space  equally  excites  our  wonder.  This  picture 
exhibits  similar  peculiarities  to  the  “  Archangel 
Michael,”  strongly  indicative  of  the  assistance  of 
Giulio  Romano,  —  a  fact,  moreover,  expressly 
confirmed  by  Vasari. 

In  the  Holy  Family  known  by  the  name  of 
“  The  Pearl,”  *  the  composition  alone  belongs  to 
Raphael ;  the  smoothness  in  the  execution,  the 
cold  lights,  and  the  heavy  dark  shadows,  evince 
throughout  the  hand  of  Giulio  Romano.  A  most 
interesting  feature  in  this  picture  is  the  lovely 
and  finely  delineated  head  of  Mary,  who,  with 
her  left  arm,  embraces  the  aged  and  serious 
Elizabeth,  whilst  with  her  right  she  supports  the 
little  Jesus,  who  looks  up  smiling  with  child¬ 
like  delight  at  the  fiaiit  which  John  offers 
him  from  his  mantle.  This  picture,  which  was 
probably  executed  in  the  year  1518,  for  the 
yotmg  Marquis  of  Mantua,  came  afterwards,  with 
the  entire  collection  belonging  to  the  House  of 
Gonzaga,  into  the  possession  of  King  Charles  I. 
of  England.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
at  the  sale  of  the  works  of  Art  belonging 
to  him,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  this  picture 
was  purchased  for  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  his 
ambassador  in  London,  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas, 
for  2000L  On  seeing  it,  Philip  exclaimed,  “  This 
is  my  pearl !  ” — and  hence  the  name  which  it 
acquired.  The  picture  is  at  present  in  the  Royal 
Museiun  at  Madrid. 

In  the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the  “  Virgin, 
■with  the  Child  in  Glory,  worshipped  by  St. 
Sixtus  and  St.  Barbara,”  t  Raphael  has  attained 
the  same  elevation  in  representative  which  the 
Cartoons  exhibit  in  dramatic  painting.  This 
picture,  executed  (most  probably  in  the  year 
1519)  for  the  Benedictines  of  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Sixtus,  in  Piacenza,  is  now  the  well-kno'wn 
chief  ornament  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden. 
Without  exception,  this  is  the  most  intellectual 
creation  of  Raphael’s  genius,  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  this  work,  that  it  exhibits  no  further  marks 
of  a  material  stamp  than  are  necessary  for  its  actual 
representation.  In  none  of  his  other  works  has 
Raphael  succeeded  in  expressing  the  conception 
of  the  Virgin  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  vrith  such 
inspired  loftiness  and  beauty ;  nevertheless  even 
this  is  surpassed  by  the  Infant  Christ,  in  whom 
the  childlike  character  and  the  consciousness  of 
di-vinity  are  intimately  blended  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner  as  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
Art  has  only  once  displayed.  This  picture,  in  a 
similar  but  more  simple  manner  to  the  “  Madonna 
di  Fuligno,”  above  described,  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  people  assembled  before  it, 
by  the  figures  of  the  saints  ;  St.  Sixtus  pointing 
with  his  right  hand,  out  of  the  picture,  to  the 
congi-egation,  for  whom,  whilst  absorbed  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Deity,  he  offers  up  his  fervent 
prayer ;  while  St.  Barbara  looks  do-wn  upon  the 
people  in  front  of  the  picture,  and  apparently 
utters  the  words  —  “  Behold  this  is  your 
Heavenly  Queen,  -with  her  divine  Son  !  ”  This  is 
the  only  one  of  Raphael’s  larger  altar-pictures, 
painted  subsequently  to  the  accession  of  Leo  X., 
which  betrays  equally  throughout,  the  hand  of 
the  master  himself,  in  the  freest  and  most  intel¬ 
lectual  execution. 

Of  the  other  frescos  painted  after  Raphael’s 
compositions,  I  shall  further  notice  only  one, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  “  Battle  of  Con- 


Engraved  by  Gio.  Batt.  Franco  and  Jos.  Mari, 
t  Engraved  by  F.  MUller  and  Steinle. 
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stantine  for,  although  this  was  not  finished 
until  after  his  death,  in  the  years  1524 — 152(5, 
by  Giulio  Romano,  in  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  Vatican,  yet  the  design  evinces  Raphael’s 
genius,  and  from  another  point  of  view.  Whilst 
bringing  before  us,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
■all  the  incidents  of  a  battle, — the  struggle,  defeat, 
death,  victory,  and  pursuit — Raphael  has  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  form  and  arrangement, 
elevated  the  whole  composition  to  the  highest 
grade  and  style  of  historical  painting ;  and  in 
the  two  principal  figures,  the  triumphant  Con¬ 
stantine,  mounted  on  his  steed  and  brandishing 
his  spear,  and  Maxentius  sinking  in  the  Tiber 
in  impotent  rage,  he  represents  incomparably 
the  great  historical  event  of  the  victory  of 
Christianity  and  the  fall  of  Heathenism. 

In  Raphael’s  portraits  we  observe  how,  while 
cultivating  the  ideal  world  of  Art  with  such 
m.arvellous  results,  he  yel  never  undervalued 
thestudy  of  the  individual  appearancesof  Nature, 
but  on  the  contrary,  at  every  period,  devoted 
his  attention  to  them  with  his  whole  heart. 
How  admirably  has  he  mastered  the  laws  of 
style  peculiar  to  this  province  of  painting,  by 
which  fidelity  and  detail  in  rendering  the 
natural  appearances  presented  to  the  eye,  are 
eqvxally  observable  in  the  head  and  all  the 
subsidiary  parts.  His  portraits,  for  this  reason, 
occupy  the  same  rank  as  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  who  are  peculiarly  distin¬ 
guished  in  this  department,  Titian,  Holbein, 
Vandyck,  and  Velasquez;  whilst  they  even  surpass 
these  in  possessing  that  wonderful  magic  of 
Raphael’s  spirit  and  feeling,  which  is  unequalled 
by  any  other  artist.  I  shall  here  mention  only 
some  of  the  principal  portraits  of  his  different 
epochs ;  and  first  I  call  to  recollection  his  own 
portrait,  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  which  he 
painted  in  the  year  1506.+  Such  a  depth  of 
mind,  goodness  of  heart,  and  poeti-y  of  genius, 
beam  from  those  refined  features,  that  the 
intelligent  spectator  finds  it  difficult  to  tear 
himself  away  from  their  contemplation.  During 
my  last  -visit  to  Florence,  I  had  the  gratification 
of  rescuing  this  precious  work,  by  my  represent¬ 
ations  to  the  amiable  Superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  treasures  of  Art,  the  Marchese 
Montalvi,  from  some  retouches  which  in  the 
highest  degree  marred  its  fine  modelling. 

I  next  proceed  to  the  female  portrait,  bearing 
the  date  1512,  eiToneously  called  the  “Fomarina,” 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence.!  Among 
all  Raphael’s  female  portraits,  this  one  in  my 
opinion  unquestionably  bears  the  prize.  The 
woman  here  represented — who,  according  to 
Passavant’s  highly  probable  conjecture,  was  a 
celebrated  improvisatrice  of  that  time — unites 
a  beauty  of  feature  with  an  expression  in  the 
highest  degree  poetical  and  wonderfully  fasci¬ 
nating  ;  while  the  noble  conception  and  fine 
drawing  of  Raphael  are  here  associated  with  a 
warmth  and  harmony  in  the  colouring,  which, 
as  Passavant  also  vei'y  rightly  observes,  remind 
us  of  Giorgione.  I  am  con-vinced,  as  I  have 
before  observed  with  reference  to  several  of 
Raphael’s  historical  pictures,  that  this  colouring 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  who  at  this  time  continued  to  paint 
in  the  warm  manner  of  his  master  Giorgione. 

I  come  lastly  to  the  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  X., 
with  the  Cardinals  Giulio  de’  Medici  and  de’ 
Rossi, §  unquestionably  the  grandest  of  Raphael’s 
male  portraits,  which  was  executed  in  the  year 
1518,  and  is  deposited  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  With 
the  noble  conception  of  this  work  are  combined  a 
surpassing  power  of  truth  and  life-like  animation ; 
and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  marvellous  produc¬ 
tions  which  modern  Art  has  ever  achieved. 

Ere  Raphael’s  noble  spirit,  in  the  prime  of  his 
existence,  and  in  all  the  grand  and  manifold 
activity  of  his  powers,  was  taken  from  the  world, 
he  was  permitted  once  more  to  exhibit  the  full 
stretch  of  his  genius,  in  a  work  which 
remarkably  combines,  like  the  “Disputa,”  the 
ancient  symmetrical  Church  manner  with  a 
free  and  animated  arrangement,  to  give  the 
most  elevated  expression  to  a  grand  idea.  In 

*  Engraved  by  T.  P.  de  Cavallerys,  and  Pietro  Aqnila. 
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the  upper  portion  of  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  “  Transfiguration,”  *  Christ  appears  the 
highest  spiritual  light,  irradiated  by  efful¬ 
gence,  raised  from  earth  by  the  conscious-  I 
ness  of  his  Divine  nature,  and  ascending 
upwards  in  the  expression  of  beatific  transfigura¬ 
tion.  At  his  side,  likewise  floating  in  the  air, 
Moses,  as  the  founder  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
the  prophet  Elias,  as  the  purest  foreteller  of 
the  Saviour,  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  Deity, 
represent  the  highest  gr<ade  of  the  divine  con¬ 
dition  which  man  can  attain  by  inward  sanctifi¬ 
cation.  In  the  three  Disciples  on  the  snmmit 
of  Mount  Tabor,  the  different  approaches  in 
elevation  toward  the  divine  charactei',  the 
nearest  connected  with  it,  are  likewise  ffistin-  j 
guished  in  the  finest  m.anner;  Peter  alone  is 
able,  with  a  free  upward  glance,  to  bear  undazzled  ' 

the  heavenly  splendour;  Jolin  is  obliged  to  | 
moderate  its  power  by  holding  his  hand  before  ■  ^ 

his  face,  but  James  bonds  his  look  upon  the  .  | 

earth,  wholly  incapable  of  enduring  the  efful-  i 

gence.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  the  j 

same  thought  is  carried  out  in  a  still  more  • 

dramatic  manner.  The  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  recognise  j 
the  fact,  that  true  salvation,  that  effectual  aid 
in  worldly  necessity,  can  alone  come  from  God ;  ‘ 

and  two  of  them,  in  accordance  with  this  motive, 
are  pointing  upwards,  thus  bilnging  into  con¬ 
nection  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the 
picture.  Opposite  to  them,  lastly,  in  the  de-  i 
moniac  boy,  brought  by  his  father  to  the 
Apostles  to  be  healed,  we  witness  humanity  in 
all  its  misery  and  helplessness,  in  the  manifold 
gradations,  from  the  father  who  with  anxious 
apprehension  is  restraining  his  raging  child,  to 
the  two  women,  one  of  whom,  the  mother, 
kneeling  in  the  foreground,  is  rightly  classed  ! 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  the  whole  I 
range  of  modern  Art.  This  succession  of  ideas, 
replete  with  thought,  is  throughovit  expressed 
in  the  grandest  forms,  and  with  the  most  rare 
mastership  of  Art.  1 

In  this  work  Raphael  may  be  said  to  have  j 
solemnised  his  o-wn  glorification  :  before  it  was  i 

finished,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a  violent  fever,  j 

on  Good  Friday,  the  6th  of  April,  1520,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven  ;  and  the  picture,  as  he 
had  left  it,  was  placed  over  the  head  of  the  great 
master,  who  was  transported  from  this  scene  of 
earthly  existence  to  a  higher  state  of  being.  The 
hand  of  Giulio  Romano,  who  finished  the  picture 
only  in  the  less  important  parts,  is  recognised  in 
the  garments  of  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy, 
as  well  as  in  the  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the 
picture  on  the  same  side. 

Seldom  has  public  mourning  been  so  deep  and 
universal  as  was  that  for  the  death  of  Raphael  at 
Rome.  It  was  called  forth  not  merely  for  the  artist, 
who  had  justlygained  the  epithet  of  “the  Divine,” 
but  equally  for  the  man.  Beautiful  as  was  that 
outward  form,  there  dwelt  in  it  a  still  fairer 
soul.  His  amiable  spirit,  his  gentleness,  his 
goodness  of  heart,  his  genuine  modesty,  his 
intellectual  conversation,  exercised  a  magic 
power  upon  all  around  him,  insomuch  that  his  ^ 
numerous  pupils,  differing  widely  as  they  did  in  j 
natural  disposition,  were  united  by  his  society  I 

as  by  a  common  bond  of  fraternity,  and  in  his  i 

presence  every  trace  of  disunion  vanished,  and  j 
every  unworthy  thought  was  suppressed.  It  is  j 
related,  says  Vasari,  that  if  any  painter,  whether  i 
kno-wn  to  him  or  not,  ever  expressed  to  him  a 
wish,  Raphael  was  at  once  ready  to  assist  him, 
lea-ving  his  own  work  for  that  purpose;  while  he 
instructed  his  own  pupils  with  a  devoted  zeal,  such 
as  is  usually  given  to  an  o-wn  son  rather  than  to 
a  scholar.  The  affection  and  honour  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  pupils,  were,  in  turn,  un¬ 
bounded  ;  and  on  going  to  court,  he  used  to  be 
accompanied  from  his  house  by  at  least  fifty  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters,  who  sought 
this  opportunity  of  paying  him  honour’.  Nor 
was  he  less  honoured  and  beloved  by  men  who, 
in  rank  and  education,  were  amongst  the  first  of 
their  age  ;  Cardinal  Bibbiena  had  betrothed  him 
to  his  own  niece. 

But  while  Raphael’s  lot  was  thus  enviable 
during  life,  the  most  various  circumstances  con- 


*  Engraved  by  Nic.  Dorigny  and  Raphael  Morghen. 
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spiring  in  the  happiest  manner,  from  his  youth 
up,  to  mature  the  full  development  of  his  genius, 
■ — so  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  raised  the  Art  of 
Painting  in  its  most  important  and  varied  aspects 
to  its  highest  point,  and  thus  exercised  an  im- 
measui'able  influence  upon  its  cultivation, — his 
works  at  the  same  time  insured  to  him,  after 
death,  an  immortality  of  the  noblest  description. 
During  more  than  three  centuries  he  has,  by 
these  works,  kindled  and  fed  the  sacred  flame 
of  genuine  Beauty  in  every  noble  and  refined 
heart,  and  they  will  continue  to  operate  with 
exhaustless  power  from  generation  to  generation, 
as  long  as  a  lieart  still  beats  with  a  feeling  for  the 
truly  Beautiful. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

EXHIBITION  1851. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  British  Institution  was 
opened  to  private  view  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of 
February,  and  to  the  public  on  the  Monday 
following.  The  number  of  works  in  painting 
i  and  sculpture  amounts  to  538,  and,  as  a  whole, 

I  the  Exhibition  is  considered  as  scarcely  up  to 
|!  the  average.  There  are  very  few  productions 
j ,  at  all  ambitious  ;  indeed,  the  firet  place  in  poetic 
I  aspiration  must  be  conceded  to  the  principal 

I  [  work  in  the  sculptural  department.  We  may 

complain  that  some  of  the  best  names  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  works  of  insignificant  character ; 

I I  perhaps  more  so  this  year  than  upon  any  former 
occasion  that  we  can  remember ; — an  evil  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  artists 

:  I  areretainingthoirbestworks  for  later  Exhibitions. 

:  I  We  earnestly  hope  that  in  May  next  there 
■will  be  evidence  so  satisfactory  as  to  the  labours 
of  the  year  preceding,  that  artists,  as  well  as 
manufacturers,  will  not  shrink  before  the  trial  to 
which  they  will  be  subjected.  From  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  especial,  we  are  to  expect  much  ; 
we  trust  they  will  uphold  the  character  of  British 
!  Art.  In  the  same  spirit  we  may  desire  that  few 
foreigners  will  find  their  way  to  the  British 
Institution,  inasmuch  as  it  can  give  but  a  vei'y 
poor  idea  of  the  progress  of  our  School. 

I  The  catalogue  this  year  is  not  defaced  by  the 

annoimcement  that  some  hundreds  of  pictures 
had  been  rejected  “  for  want  of  room on  the 
contrary,  we  imagine  the  rejections  to  have  been 
'  veiy  limited,  and  are  tempted  to  regret  that  they 
were  not  a  little  more  extensive. 

I  No.  1.  ‘An  Old  Tower  at  Savona,  on  the  Cor- 

j  niche,’  C.  R.  Stanley.  A  broad,  bright,  and 

I  sunny  version  of  a  section  of  southern  coast 

!  scenery,  of  which  the  tower  rising  in  the  fore¬ 

ground  is  the  principal  object. 

I  No,  2.  ‘  Glenfinlas,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A. 

I I  “  Moneira's  sullen  brook, 

1 1  'Which  munnurs  through  that  lonely  irood.” 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  subject  requires 
a  masterly  skill  to  render  it  interesting.  Few 
painters  would  have  ventured  to  select  a  view 
.  of  a  piece  of  rough  upland,  treating  it  as  a 
solitude,  and  relying  upon  the  sentiment  where- 
!  with  he  might  invest  it.  The  prevalent  shade 
I '  is  interrupted  by  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  fore- 

;  I  ground.  The  silence  and  the  gloom  of  the  scene 

i ,  are  broken  by  the  vocal  monotony  of  the  brook 

:  which  borrows  and  gives  back  the  light  of  the  sky. 

No.  6.  ‘  A  Cathedral  Porch,’  E.  A.  Goodall. 
This  is  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres ; 
it  is  here  presented  with  all  its  sculptural  wealth 
and  mediieval  allusion.  The  door  is  open  and 
the  subdued  light  within  gives  brilliancy  to  one 
of  the  stained  glass  windows.  The  figures  are 
admirably  disposed  and  characterised,  and  the 
work  excels  all  of  the  same  class  that  have  been 
j  exhibited  by  the  artist. 

i  No.  8.  ‘A  Village  School — Arrival  of  a  poor 
j  Irish  Scholar,’  Miss  J.  Macleod.  The  subject, 
j  which  is  derived  from  the  works  of  Mrs.  S.  C. 
j  Hall,  is  naturally  and  agreeably  treated.  The 
!  figures  are  numerous,  and  some  of  the  heads  are 
I  j  painted  with  much  success. 

:  No.  10.  ‘View  nearCuckfield  in  the  'Weald  of 

,  j  Sussex,’  Copley  Fielding.  A  veritable  locality, 
distinguished  by  all  the  breadth  of  the  artist’s 
I  water-colour  -works. 

I  No.  11.  ‘A  Quiet  Place,’  G.  E.  Hering.  A 


study  of  an  alUe,  inclosed  by  fir  trees,  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  underwood ;  it  has  all  the 
truth  of  having  been  painted  on  the  spot. 

No.  21.  ‘A  Roadside  Farm  in  Kent,’  H. 
JuTSHM.  The  material  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
but  it  acquires  value  from  the  extreme  nicety  of 
the  manipulation  with  which  every  part  of  the 
wmrk  is  made  out ;  some  of  the  passages  are 
beyond  all  praise. 

No.  22.  ‘  Boy  with  a  Bird’s  Nest,’  T.  Jones 
Barker.  A  small  bright  picture  touched  with 
all  the  nicety  of  miniature,  but  with  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  perfect  breadth. 

No.  25.  ‘The  Grace,’  F.  Goodall.  One  of 
the  small  cottage  interiors  which  this  artist 
paints  with  inimitable  feeling.  It  is  the  hour 
of  dinner,  and  the  family  are  seated  round  the 
table,  “  the  grace  ”  being  pronounced  by  an  old 
man.  There  is  in  the  compositions  of  this 
painter  a  touchingly  sweet  expression,  and  in  the 
colour  and  execution  a  freshness  and  harmony 
that  is  rarely  surpassed. 

No.  28.  ‘  Scandal,’  A.  Solomon.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  are  two  half-length  figures,  an  elderly 
lady  and  gentleman  attired  in  the  fashion  of  the 
last  century  ;  the  former  making  to  the  latter  a 
communication  which  would  make  his  hair 
stand  erect  if  he  did  not  wear  a  perruque. 
There  is  much  point  in  the  little  picture,  so 
much  that  it  were  worthy  of  full-len^h  figures. 

No.  29.  ‘The  Farm — Evening,’  J.  Linnell. 
This  we  think  will  be  pronounced  the  most 
triumphant  of  the  series  of  the  smaller  works  of 
the  painter.  We  mav  observe  that  in  execution 
these  small  pictures  far  excel  the  larger,  in  the 
absence  of  a  certain  dryness  of  manipulation  and 
a  roughness  which  is  not  texture.  “  Evening  ” 
has  never  been  more  successfully  described  in 
any  work  of  art  than  it  is  here ;  the  effulgent 
tranquillity  of  the  little  picture  is  the  very 
poetry  of  painting.  The  subject  is  truly  modest, 
but  the  colour,  or  -wo  should  say  the  light,  is 
glorious.  If  this  painter  were  not  a  Pytha¬ 
gorean  in  the  simplicity  of  nature,  he  would  be 
a  mere  Sybarite  in  colour.  The  picture  seems 
to  have  been  laid  down  flat  and  some  unques¬ 
tionably  good  varnish  floated  over  it ;  this  is  to 
be  deplored. 

No.  39.  ‘  The  Corbons  from  Torre  Abbey 
Sands,’  W.  Williams.  A  bright  daylight  picture, 
in  which  the  distances  are  admirably  mauitained, 
and  the  whole  of  the  objective  most  effectively 
painted. 

No.  41.  ‘The  Celeb].\tion  of  St.  Stephanus, 
in  Hungary,’  J.  Zeitter.  A  festive  procession 
passing  a  bridge  that  traverses  the  canvas,  the 
parapet  of  which  conceals  the  lower  parts  of  the 
figures  ;  the  costumes  are  picturesque,  and  the 
colour  is  vivid. 

No.  44.  ‘On  the  Thames  at  Medmenham,’ 
E.  Williams,  Sen.  This  is  a  moonlight  picture, 
qualified  with  a  hazy  and  subdued  light ;  so 
much  like  nature  that  wc  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  anything  of  a  similar  aspect  more 
perfectly  successful. 

No.  45.  ‘  Fruit,’  G.  Lance.  A  large  picture 
which  manifests,  more  than  any  antecedent 
work  by  the  same  painter,  the  masterly  manner 
and  available  resources  of  its  author.  The 
lu.xuriant  agi’oupment  consists  more  purely  of 
fruit  than  any  of  the  larger  works,  but  we  have 
yet  that  identical  valuable  strip  of  matting, 
which  serves,  if  any  were  wanting,  as  the  sign- 
manual  of  these  pictm'es;  it  is  larger  than 
usual — 

“  Et  quantum  cortex,  tantum  sua  nomlna  crescunt.” 

No.  49.  ‘Assistants  to  a  Dairy  Farm,’  R.  C. 
CoRBODLD.  A  group  of  cows,  two  of  which 
are  being  milked  by  farm-servants.  The  artist 
seems  to  have  studied  those  of  the  Dutch  painters 
who  work  out  their  effects  by  the  contrast  of 
the  tones  of  their  landscape  with  those  of  their 
figures  and  animals.  We  -nresume  to  think  that 
how  loud  soever  be  the  cry  about  these  dark 
masters,  some  advance  has  been  made  since 
their  day. 

No.  50.  ‘  Children  feeding  a  tame  Eagle — High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,’  F.  Tayler.  This  is  rather 
an  unpleasant  subject,  but  the  description  of 
the  youthful  Gael  is  full  of  natural  truth ;  and 
the  whole  so  seemingly  probable  as  very  likely 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a  similar  scene.  The 


manner  of  the  work  partakes  of  the  freedom  of 
the  artist’s  water-colour  works. 

No.  51.  ‘  La  Piazza  d’Erbi — 'Verona,’  W.  Cal¬ 
low.  This  is  the  herb-market,  enlivened  by  a 
motley  throng  of  vendors,  from  far  and  near, 
around  the  city.  The  piazza  itself  is  not  un- 
picturesque,  and  the  painter,  with  consummate 
skill,  has  availed  himself  effectually  of  every 
/joint  d'appui. 

No.  50.  ‘  Port  of  Dort — Holland,’  T.  S.  Robins. 
The  subject  is  so  well  known  as  at  once  to  be 
recognised ;  some  of  these  old  houses,  and,  we 
believe,  the  identical  church  tower,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  picture  of  venerable  Dordrecht 
since  the  days  of  Albert  Cuyp,  who  set  up  his 
sunset  studio  on  the  meadows  on  the  other  side. 
Some  parts  of  the  picture  are  felt  with  singular 
truth. 

No.  62.  ‘Interior  View  of  the  Portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Osiris,  at  Philoc,  in  Nubia,’  David 
Roberts,  R.A.  This  is  the  same  class  of  subject 
that  supplies  the  “  interiors  ”  in  Roberts’  “  Egyp¬ 
tian  Sketches.”  The  picture  is  remarkable  for  the 
fresh  colour  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and 
the  symbolical  decorations,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  since 
these  works  were  executed. 

No.  67.  ‘Port  Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,’  W.  A. 
Knell.  The  cloudy  day  and  the  fresh  breeze 
are  forcibly  I'epresented,  but  we  humbly  submit 
that  the  palette-knife  does  not  aid  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bubbling  crest  of  the  waves.  There 
was  a  greater  charm  of  freshness  in  preceding 
works  which  are  not  so  strongly  marked  by  the 
chique  of  the  Art. 

No.  71.  ‘The  Lone  House  on  Kirkstone  Foss 
looking  towards  the  Hundreds  of  Trout  Beck,’ 
J.  F.  Martin.  This  is  a  highly  picturesque 
district ;  the  subject  has  been  judiciously 
selected,  and  worked  out  with  a  powerful  effect 
of  light. 

No.  76.  ‘Don  Sancho  Panza,  Governor  of 
Barataria,’  J.  Gilbert.  This  is  an  admirable 
conception,  but  the  state  of  Sancho  is  somewhat 
too  monumental,  reminding  us  of  the  glories  of 
Grand-ville’s  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  expression 
is  rather  traculent ;  there  is  as  much  blood  in 
the  eye  as  there  might  be  in  that  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  children  of  Granada  in  the  time  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  ;  but  upon  the  whole  Sancho 
does  not  look  a  man  who  desires  to  eat  better 
bread  than  is  made  of  wheat:  we  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  been  studied  more  accurately  from 
a  model.  It  is  an  admirable  picture,  and  cha¬ 
racterised  by  much  original  zest. 

No.  77.  ‘  Poor  Mariners,’  T.  Danby.  Rather 
a  large  picture,  showing  the  forlorn  condition  of 
a  party  of  shipwrecked  sailors  who  have  been 
cast  upon  our  iron-bound  coast.  The  effect  is 
that  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  the  light  of  which  is 
distributed  in  the  figures  and  objective  in  a 
manner  to  produce  a  result  extremely  powerful. 

No.  81.  ‘  Crayford  Ness — Vessel  working  up 
the  Tide,’  E.  Ddncan.  A  small  picture,  brilliant 
in  colour,  and  showing,  as  well  as  we  can  see  it, 
a  skilful  disposition  of  material. 

No.  82.  ‘  Evening  after  Rain,’  J.  Holland.  A 
small  round  picture  presenting  a  glimpse  of 
coast  scenery ;  the  graduated  distances  are  a 
striking  and  very  felicitous  feature. 

No.  85.  ‘The  Toilet,’  T.  Heaphy.  A  study 
of  the  nude,  presenting  a  view  of  the  back.  It 
is  a  female  figure,  who  is  seated,  arranging 
her  hair,  having  her  arms  raised.  It  is 
painted  with  breadth,  and  the  drawing  has 
been  profitably  studied ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
outline  of  the  right  side  cuts  the  background 
somewhat  too  severely.  It  is  relieved  by  a  field 
half  green  and  half  red. 

No.  94.  ‘  The  Rabbit  Fancier,’  J.  F.  Herring. 
Two  figures  are  introduced  here — the  “  fancier  ” 
and  his  -wife ;  they  are  of  course  at  large,  but 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  distributed 
in  hutches  of  “  various  view.”  This  is  a  low  toned 
picture,  having  less  colour  than  generally  appears 
in  the  -works  of  the  painter.  It  is  in  every  part 
made  out  with  much  care.  Two  dead  rabbits 
lie  towards  the  left,  and  to  these  the  eye  is  con¬ 
tinually  drawn ;  had  this  point  been  a  piece  of 
colour  nearer  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the 
effect  would  have  perhaps  been  enhanced. 

No.  101.  ‘Dutch  Saw  Mill  and  Zuyder  Zee 
craft  on  the  Y — Zaandam  in  the  distance,’  E.  W. 


Cooke.  One  of  the  Dutch  subjects  which  this 
artist  renders  with  inimitable  sweetness.  It  is 
charming  in  execution,  but  in  effect  would  per¬ 
haps  be  improved  by  a  dark  tone, — it  is  too 
uniformly  light, — this  in  black  and  white  would 
be  more  conspicuous. 

No.  104.  ‘The  Fatal  Sisters  Selecting  the 
Doomed  in  Battle,’  W.  B.  Scott.  The  lower 
part  of  this  composition  is  occupied  by  a  battle, 
the  figures  being  seen  only  at  half  length.  Above 
the  contending  hosts  are  seen  the  Fates  hovering 
and  touching  on  the  head  those  whom  they 
destine  to  death.  The  idea  is  Homeric  ; — per¬ 
haps  too  classical  to  please  modern  taste  in 
painting, — there  is,  howevei-,  in  some  of  the 
figures  below  firm  and  forcible  action. 

No.  109.  ‘An  Old  Water  Mill — Morning — 
Frost  Scene,’  C.  Branwhite.  This  is  a  small 
picture,  and  in  every  desirable  quality  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  frost  picture  that  has  ever  been 
painted. 

No.  112.  ‘Colleoni  Monumento,’ J.  Holland. 
We  may  suppose  ourselves  looking  at  the  monu¬ 
ment  from  a  gondola  on  the  canal  on  the  occasion 
of  a  festa,  for  the  streets  are  thronged  with  the 
protegees  of  St.  Mark.  This  is  a  charming  picture, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  painter’s  Venetian  series. 

No.  113.  “Banstead  Heath — Surrey,’  G.  E. 
Hering.  a  long  picture,  showing  as  a  principal 
feature  a  hill  side  sweeping  up  towards  the 
left,  with  a  glimpse  of  distance  on  the  right. 
There  is  a  natural  freshness  about  the  work 
which  it  seems  to  have  acquired  from  having 
been  painted  on  the  spot. 

No.  118.  *  *,’  H.  Le  Jeune.  A  small 

picture,  in  which  appears  a  boy  reclining  on  a 
bank  and  reaching  his  hat  that  lies  near  him, 
in  order  to  assail  two  butterflies  which  are 
sporting  within  his  reach.  The  figure  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  painted,  and  the  entire  composition  is 
equally  charming  in  colour  and  in  manner. 

No.  119.  ‘Cottage  Children,’  Miss  E.  Good- 
all.  A  "small  picture  showing  the  interior  of 
the  cottage,  in  which  are  seen  tw'o  or  three  chil¬ 
dren  variously  engaged.  The  interior  is  a  highly 
successful  study,  and  the  whole  is  not  less  so 
than  any  that  this  lady  has  painted. 

No.  120.  ‘  On  the  Llygwy — North  Wales,’ 
Sidney  R.  Percy.  A  passage  of  river  scenery, 
inclosed  on  the  right  by  trees  and  in  the  distance 
by  mountains.  The  sky  is  highly  spirited,  and 
the  execution  generally  is  strikingly  original,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  expression  of  foliage 
and  that  invaluable  material  which  figures  so 
importantly  in  the  foregrounds  of  these  pictures. 

No.  121.  ‘The  Frugal  Meal,’  J.  Mogford.  A 
girl,  who  has  been  occupied  in  gathering  mussels, 
is  seated,  eating  some  bread,  which  her  dog  is 
desirous  of  sharing  with  her.  The  figure  is  very 
carefully  painted  in  the  simplest  effect  of  daylight. 

No.  130.  ‘  Bull’s  Close,  Edinburgh,  the  day 
after  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  1745,’  J.  Drum¬ 
mond.  This  is  a  small  picture  of  excellent 
quality ;  there  are  in  the  Close,  numerous  figures ; 
some  exulting,  others  menacing  ;  these,  together 
with  the  buildings,  are  most  carefully  made  out, 
but  the  effect  had  been  better  if  the  upper  parts 
of  the  houses  had  been  less  prominent. 

No.  131.  ‘Landscape — Evening,’  J.  Dalziel. 
Presenting  an  effect  realised  by  the  opposition 
of  dax'k  masses  of  foliage  against  an  evening  sky. 
The  little  picture  looks  severe  and  classical. 

No.  133.  ‘A  Rocky  Stream  in  Devonshire,’ 
P.  West  Elen.  A  judiciously-chosen  passage  of 
scenery,  in  which  the  day-light  is  well  sustained 
throughout. 

No.  137.  ‘Rachel,’  H.  O’Neil. 

“  And  would  not  Le  comforted.” 

The  pose  of  the  figure  reminds  us  at  once  of 
that  of  one  of  the  Greek  statues.  There  is  much 
sweetness  in  the  features,  and  the  head  has  been 
more  fully  studied  than  other  parts,  which  are, 
however,  distinguished  by  a  less  edgy  manner 
than  we  have  observed  in  the  works  of  the 
painter. 

No.  138.  ‘Richard  and  the  Saladin,’  E.  B. 
Morris.  The  subject  is  from  the  “  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders,”  the  particular  incident  being  the 
visit  paid  by  Saladin  to  Richard  when  the  latter 
was  prostrated  by  sickness.  There  are  many 
beautiful  points  in  the  work ;  it  is  the  best  we 
have  seen  exhibited  under  this  name. 
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No.  142.  ‘Early  Moonlight  (before  daylight  is 
entirely  gone)  on  tlie  Old  Floating  Harbour, 
Bristol,  after  cutting  a  vessel  out  of  the  Ice,’  C. 
Branwhite.  This  is  a  large  picture  of  very 
great  merit,  but  not  so  interesting  as  smaller  ice 
pictures  which  the  artist  has  painted ;  nothing 
however  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  perfect 
maintenance  of  the  successive  gradations.  We 
observe  in  this  picture  the  first  indications  of  a 
seductive  love  of  handling  which  has  ruined  the 
natural  characteristics  of  innumerable  painters. 

No.  146.  ‘Limestone  Quarries  near  Combe 
Martin,  N.  Devon,’  H.  Jutsum.  This  is  rather  a 
large  picture,  presenting  a  diversity  of  interesting 
material  all  painted  with  infinite  care.  The 
foreground  is  a  rugged  and  broken  slope, 
descending  to  a  river  below,  and  I'cre  on  the 
right  are  the  quarries  and  the  necessary  kiln. 
The  distances  are  charmingly  felt,  and  every 
part  of  the  picture  shows  an  execution  increa¬ 
singly  careful  and  more  perfectly  natural. 

No.  150.  ‘  Backhuysen’s  Holiday,’  J.  AY. 
Carmichael.  This  is  a  good  subject ;  yet 
Backhuysen  might  have  been  made  more  pro¬ 
minent.  As  it  is  we  find  him  in  a  boat  on  the 
rolling  Zuyder  Zee  sketching  some  Dutch  men-of- 
war.  We  could  have  wished  him  a  smooth 
sea  for  his  holida}’-, — that  is  to  say,  when  thus 
spent.  Like  all  the  productions  of  the  artist, 
this  picture  is  finished  with  infinite  care ;  it 
exhibits  a  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  ;  indeed,  few  living  painters  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  appertains 
to  the  sea. 

No.  151.  ‘  Tke  Last  of  the  Abencerrages  con¬ 
templating  Grenada,’  H.  AA'^.  Pickersgill,  R.A. 
A  small  life-sized  figure  in  rich  eastern  costume, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  battle-axe,  which 
rests  against  his  shoulder.  As  there  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  flames  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture, 
we  may  presume  that  an  allusion  is  intended  to 
the  Moors  having  all  but  lost  their  last  hold  on 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  figure  has  been 
carefully  studied  throughout. 

No.  155.  ‘  Glen  Lockey  from  the  South  Side 
of  Loch  Tay,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.  A  highly  pictu¬ 
resque  subject,  embracing  an  expanse  of  lake 
and  mountain  scenery.  There  is  a  greater 
sobriety  of  colour  than  we  usually  find  in  the 
works  of  this  painter,  and  perhaps  greater  firm¬ 
ness  of  touch  in  the  middle  sections  of  the  com¬ 
position.  The  flitting  lights  and  shades  of  a 
summer  landscape  partially  clouded  are  repre¬ 
sented  with  much  truth. 

No.  156.  ‘The  Gleaner,’  J.  Inskipp.  A  small 
life-sized  figure,  resting  on  her  way  home  from 
the  harvest-field.  The  head  presents  a  highly 
successful  example  of  the  favourite  type  of  the 
artist,  who  is  a  close  and  attentive  student  of 
nature. 

No.  161.  ‘AYeighing  aBuoy — River  Fog  clear¬ 
ing  off,’  J.  Tennant.  A  large  picture,  exem¬ 
plifying  the  simplest,  but  perhaps  after  all  the 
most  agreeable  effect,  the  opposition  of  masses. 
The  crew  of  the  clumsiest  of  all  the  river  craft, 
a  large  lighter,  are  busied  in  weighing  a  white 
buoy.  This  agroupment  is  firmly  painted,  all 
the  rest  is  “  sheeted  home  ”  in  mist.  Perhaps 
the  incident  as  a  principal  is  too  slight  for  a 
large  picture;  it  has  however  been  agreeably 
made  out. 

No.  167.  ‘Chips,’ J.  Linnell.  This  is  a  land¬ 
scape  composed  of  a  nook  of  that  kind  of  rough 
broken  foreground  which  appears  in  every  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  artist.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  screen 
of  trees,  the  composition  opening  to  distance  in 
the  left.  The  “  Chips  ”  are  those  which  are 
scattered  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman  in  the 
process  of  trimming  a  piece  of  timber.  There 
are  a  few  figures,  which  might  have  been  better 
drawn ;  we  make  the  observation  because  they 
are  so  conspicuously  less  careful  than  other 
parts  of  the  work.  It  is  an  admirable  picture, 
but  it  does  not  possess  the  rarer  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  small  picture  we  have  already 
noticed. 

No.  173.'‘  The  Shepherd’s  happy  Home,’  Alex. 
Fraser.  This  is  simply  a  rustic  interior,  the 
subject  presumed  to  be  derived  from  the  ”  Gentle 
Shepherd.”  It  affords  evidence  of  great  power 
in  the  description  of  material  and  textures.  It 
is  low  and  sober  in  tone  and  colour,  and  sketchy 
in  manner. 
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No.  176.  ‘The  Forest  of  Arden,’ J.  Martin,  K.L. 

“  Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  tlie  envious  court? 

Here  feel  we  l)ut  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons’  difference,”  &c. 

AVe  hold  in  respect  the  extreme  finesse  with 
which  the  works  of  this  painter  are  elaborated  ; 
and  they  would  be  admirable  if  there  were  more 
of  the  reality  of  nature  in  them, — we  mean  his 
professedly  landscape  productions.  Few  men 
can  realise  the  kind  of  sentiment  we  find  here, 
and  few  would  dare  to  exhibit  such  an  indepen¬ 
dence  of  natur.al  colours  and  textures,  especially 
in  trees,  which  do  not  look  as  if  they  were 
clothed  with  foliage,  but  seem  as  old  as  if 
incapable  of  again  putting  on  the  drapery  of 
Summer,  and  to  have  been  forgotten  amid  the 
natural  dissolution  of  vegetation  around  them. 

No.  178.  ‘View  of  the  Rock  and  Bay  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  the  surrounding  Country,  taken  from 
the  Crags  at  the  foot  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
Chair,’  Percy  Carpenter.  The  form  of  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  an  unmistakeable  feature  in 
any  landscape  ;  it  is  here  seen  at  a  distance,  in  a 
composition  of  considerable  interest. 

MIDDLE  ROOM. 

No.  182.  ‘La  Rocca — St.  Owen’s  Bay,  Jersey,’ 
A.  Clint.  The  best  production  that  has  lately 
been  exhibited  under  this  name.  It  represents 
a  flat  coast  scene,  painted  with  a  perfectly 
successful  breadth  of  daylight  effect.  It  is  bright 
and  sparkling,  insomuch  as  to  remind  us  in  some 
degree  of  Mediterranean  scenerj'-. 

No.  183.  ‘A  Showery  Day  on  the  Thames,’ 
H.  J.  Boddington.  Certes,  Father  Thames — ■ 

“  His  mantle  hairy  and  his  honnet  sedge,” 
is  prolific  of  leafy  nooks  that  look  well  in  pic¬ 
tures.  One  of  these  we  have  upon  the  left  of 
this  composition,  verdant  with  a  growth  of 
docks,  rushes,  sedges,  and  interstitial  “  small 
game all  extremely  difficult  to  paint  well. 
On  the  right  is  seen  a  rain-cloud,  between  which 
and  the  foreground  the  water  and  objective  are 
extremely  well  managed. 

No.  184.  ‘  Still  Life,’ T.  Earl.  A  Skye  terrier 
asleep,  beside  which  lies  a  pheasant :  the  rugged 
coat  of  the  dog  is  rendered  with  much  success. 

No.  185.  ‘A  Study  from  Nature — A  First 
Flower  Offering,’  R.  Rothwell,  R.H.A.  A  life- 
sized,  half-length  of  a  boy  carrying  a  flower-pot. 
The  features  are  rather  bright  than  fresh  in 
colour ;  the  expression  is  natural  and  agreeable, 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  picture — the  dress,  for 
instance — seem  to  have  been  hurried. 

No.  191.  ‘AVoman  and  Child  of  Velletri,’  R. 
Buckner.  These  are  life-sized  figures  ;  the  head 
of  the  woman  is  well  painted,  though  very  Italian 
in  manner,  and  the  dress  seems  to  have  been 
worked  without  the  assistance  of  either  natm-e 
or  the  lay  figure. 

No.  197.  ‘A  Venetian  Lady,'  A.  J.  AVoolmer. 
One  of  those  small  pictures  which  this  artist 
executes  with  such  apparent  ease.  The  head  is 
graceful,  and  the  whole  extremely  harmonious 
in  colour. 

No.  200.  ‘Prayer  to  the  Virgin,’  H.  T.  AVells. 
A  small  composition,  presenting  a  group  of  two 
Italian  figures  addressing  a  Madonna.  They  are 
draped  in  their /es<a  gear,  and  the  whole  is  most 
effectively  arranged  and  painted  with  much 
brilliancy. 

No.  202.  ‘  On  the  Meuse,’  AV.  Oliver.  A 
romantic  passage  of  scenery,  in  which  is  seen 
the  river,  pursuing  a  ivinding  course  as  overhung 
by  lofty  cliffs.  The  view  is  brought  forward  with 
much  natural  fidelity. 

No.  207.  ‘  Near  Pella — Lake  of  Orta,  in  Pied¬ 
mont,’  G.  E.  Hering.  The  spectator  is  placed 
upon  a  terrace  overhanging  the  lake,  beyond 
which  he  sees  rising  in  solemn  grandeur  the 
Piedmontese  Alps ;  the  sentiment  is  that  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  the  distances  display  a 
perfect  apprehension  of  aerial  truth. 

No.  208.  ‘  The  Harvest  Field — View  at  AVar- 
grave,  looking  towai'ds  Reading,’  G.  A.  AVilliams. 
The  subject  is  simple  and  unmistakeably  Enghsh 
in  charactei’,  the  view  being  diversified  like  an 
extensive  and  weU  laid  out  garden.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  carefully  studied  from 
the  locality ;  the  distances  are  charmingly  felt. 
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No.  217.  ‘Fruit,’  G.  Lance.  These  black 
Hamburgh  grapes  are  the  pride  of  this  agroup- 
ment ;  one  of  them  seems  to  have  been  tapped 
by  some  thirsty  fly,  which,  for  the  sake  of  an 
Anacreontic  catastrophe,  should  be  seen  lying 
about  somewhere  in  helpless  inebriety. 

No.  221.  ‘A  New  Situation  and  a  Deaf 
Mistress,’  G.  Crdikshank.  We  see  here  how  a 
new  servant  in  a  staring  new  livery,  while 
bringing  in  tea,  it  may  be,  w'as  set  upon  by  all 
the  dogs  in  the  house,  while  his  mistress  sits  by 
the  fire  reading  the  paper,  and  deaf  to  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  and  the  cries  of  the  man. 
It  is  the  essence  of  caricature. 

No.  222.  ‘  England — a  Day  in  the  Country,’ 
T.  Ceestvick,  E.A.,  and  K.  Ansdell.  These  two 
artists  work  together  extremely  well,  their 
touch  and  feeling  bearing  a  strong  correlation. 
This  picture  is  perhaps  a  composition ;  the  eye 
is  charmed  however  with  the  perspective  expanse 
opened  to  it.  The  effect,  moreover,  is  mas¬ 
terly  without  any  forcing  ;  there  is  a  variety  of 
lights  and  darks,  the  latter  especially  focussed 
in  the  foreground — forms,  also,  which  clear  up 
the  entire  composition.  These  forms  are  a  team 
of  horses,  and  last,  though  not  least  important, 
a  company  of  perhaps  too  tame  crows.  This  is 
a  valuable  and  truly  masterly  production. 

•  No.  223.  ‘  The  Disconsolate,’  W.  Underhill. 
The  “  disconsolate  ”  is  a  forlorn  woman  with 
her  two  children — a  picture  of  poignant  misery. 
The  heads  are  admirably  painted ;  the  play  of 
light  which  breaks  upon  them  is  a  successful 
study ;  but  the  draperies  appear  to  have  been 
painted  without  any  kind  of  model,  inasmuch  as 
they  want  form  and  intelligible  detail.  The 
heads  are  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  cast  of 
this  pai't  of  the  composition. 

No.  228.  ‘  Charity,’  C.  Brockt.  A  group, 
composed  of  a  female  figure  and  two  or  three 
children,  who  embrace  her.  A  composition  'of 
this  kind  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Passages  of  the  flesh-painting  are  well  and 
firmly  executed. 

No.  232.  ‘Alpheus  and  Arethusa,’  W.  Gale. 
This  is  a  miniature  in  oil,  the  nymph  is  painted 
with  singularly  delicate  feeling.  Alpheus  is  in 
the  distance ;  the  whole  is  most  agreeable  in 
colour. 

No.  233.  ‘El  Leyen  Ibrick,” — meaning  “the 
washing  of  hands  in  a  Tui-kish  Harem,”  AV. 
Maddox.  A  small  picture,  presenting  an  Oda¬ 
lisque  wasliing  her  hands  in  a  basin  held  by  a 
Nubian  slave,  who  is  pouring  the  water  from  a 
silver  vase.  Both  figures  are  painted  with 
infinite  care ;  the  picture  is  extremely  brilliant 
in  colour. 

No.  234.  ‘  The  Kuined  Hennitage,’  E.  Eed- 
GRATE,  E.A.  The  largest  landscape  composition 
that  has  yet  been  exhibited  by  the  painter.  The 
composition  is  traversed  by  a  screen  of  trees, 
between  wbich'we  have  glimpses  of  an  agreeably 
painted  distance.  The  rain  is  in  the  left  of  the 
foreground.  The  whole  exemplifies  the  studious 
manner  of  the  artist. 

No.  238.  ‘  The  Sea  Cave,’  W.  E.  Frost,  A.E.A. 
A  study  of  a  nude  figure — a  Nereid — presented 
in  a  reflected  light,  touched  here  and  there  with 
a  gleam  which  tells  upon  the  shaded  mass  with 
great  force.  The  figure  is  painted  with  infinite 
care. 

No.  242.  ‘II  Penseroso  and  L’ Allegro,’  J.  D. 
Wingfield.  A  sufficiently  quaint  consummation 
— the  espousal  of  the  two  conflicting  affections 
of  the  soul  in  one  canvas.  It  is  a  large  picture, 
and  the  Penserosi  are  a  company  of  grave  people, 
“intellectually”  occupied  under  a  tree,  on  the 
right  of  the  composition ;  while,  on  the  left,  a 
troop  of  young  persons  dancing  round  another 
tree,  represent  the  A  llegn.  The  composition  is  dis¬ 
posed  with  much  grace,  the  costume  being  that 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

No.  252.  ‘Industry,’  C.  H.  Stanley.  The 
subject  is  a  lady  occupied  in  copying  in  this 
gallei’y ;  it  is  a  small  picture,  tastefiilly  executed. 

No.  253.  ‘  On  the  Welsh  Coast,’  E.  Brandard. 
The  material  is  extremely  simple,  but  it  is 
brought  forward  with  much  sweetness.  The 
style  of  the  picture  reminds  us  of  the  better 
works  of  an  earlier  time. 

No.  255.  ‘A  Highland  Bridge,’  T.  K.  Fair- 
less.  A  large  landscape,  comprehending  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Highland 


scenery,  brought  forward  under  the  threatening 
aspect  of  a  storm,  which  at  once  penetrates 
the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  the  impending 
disturbance.  The  manner  is  free  and  decided, 
without  any  evidence  of  embarrassment. 

No.  276.  ‘The  Sisters — Britannia,  Caledonia, 
and  Hibernia,  adorning  the  World  with  the 
Wreath  of  Civilisation,’  E.  Hopley.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  render  allegory  intelligi¬ 
ble,  not  to  say  interesting  ;  this  poetical  idea  is 
however  carried  out  ivith  much  grace.  The 
three  figures  are  bending  over  a  small  globe ;  the 
heads  are  endowed  with  much  sweetness  of 
expression. 

No.  277.  ‘A  Levantine  Sunset — the  Euins  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,’  W.  Linton.  A  large 
composition,  in  which  the'  ruins  appear  on  the 
cliff  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  surging 
waves  roll  in  from  a  sea  lately  agitated  by  a 
storm.  The  sun  descends  behind  a  stratum  of 
dark  clouds,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  objective 
in  shade  ;  it  is  a  bold  and  striking  production. 

No.  279.  ‘A  Trap,’  J.  W.  Glass.  In  this  pic¬ 
ture  we  see  two  horses  held  at  the  gate  of  a 
mansion  by  a  sleeping  groom,  habited  as  of  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  We  cannot  too  highly 
jiraise  the  drawing  and  painting  of  the  nearer 
animal. 

No.  280.  ‘Andromeda,’  AV.  Gale.  A  minia¬ 
ture  in  oil,  showing  Andromeda  bound  to  the 
rock  ;  it  is  charmingly  painted. 

No.  281.  ‘The  Haunted  House,’  T.  Creswick, 
E.A.  A  small  and  very  highly  finished  picture, 
showing  a  moated  house  of  antique  appearance 
by  twilight ;  a  work  of  extreme  purity. 

No.  294.  ‘  A  Eiver-side  Farm,’  Sidney  E. 
Percy.  The  materials  are  very  commonplace, 
but  the  artist  has  made  of  his  ordinary  subject- 
matter  a  picture  of  very  great  merit.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  surpass  the  nice  alternation  of  the 
agro  e  dolcc  in  the  execution ;  sections  of  the 
foreground  hei-bage  are  in  themselves  enough  to 
constitute  a  picture. 

No.  299.  ‘Scene  from  Le  Tartuffe,’  T.  M.  Joy. 
This  is  the  scene  in  which  Orgon  is  placed  under 
the  table,  in  oixler  to  assure  himself  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the/aM.r  devot.  The  successful  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  work  proclaim  at  once  the  subject. 

No.  301.  ‘  Dismasted  Ship  off  the  AA''elsh  Coast, 
Pennard  Castle  in  the  Distance,’  S.  P.  Jackson. 
The  -wreck  has  been  most  carefully  studied ; 
indeed,  insomuch  as  to  make  other  parts  of  the 
work — the  water,  for  instance — to  look  unfinished. 

No.  307.  ‘  The  View,'  F.  Stone.  A  group  of 
two  children,  the  elder  directing  the  attention 
of  the  younger  to  some  distant  object.  The 
figures  are  porti-aits  ;  they  are  gracefully  treated. 

No.  314.  ‘  On  the  Zuyder  Zee,’  A.  Montague. 
A  sea  view,  with  part  of  a  city  seen  on  the  left, 
the  buildings  of  which  resemble  those  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
considered  in  every  part,  but  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  deficiency  of  force. 

No.  320.  ‘Columbus,’  A.  Colin.  A  French 
picture  of  very  great  merit,  in  which  Columbus 
is  presented  standing  upon  the  deck  of  his  shiji, 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  gloom  by  -which 
he  is  surrounded,  in  search  of  the  wished-for 
land,  for  it  is  night.  The  picture  is  an  effect 
without  colour,  conceived  and  -wi-ought  out  after 
the  best  models  of  the  modern  French  school. 
The  two  great  essentials — expression  and  effect 
— are  the  desiderata,  and  united,  as  we  find 
them,  with  a  certain  firmness  of  execution,  the 
result  is  a  production  of  great  power. 

No.  325.  ‘  Heath  Scene,’  J.  Stark.  This  is  an 
unusual  class  of  subject  for  this  artist,  but  he 
deals  with  the  subject  in  the  same  masterly 
manner  that  he  disposes  of  his  timber. 

No.  332.  ‘  Cupid  Disarmed,’  AV.  Salter, 

M.  a.  F.  a  small  picture,  in  which  Venus  is 
represented  as  having  taken  the  bow  from  Cupid, 
who  endeavours  to  recover  it.  The  pose  of  the 
larger  figure  is  extremely  graceful,  the  flesh  tints 
are  of  great  purity,  and  the  accessories  are  care¬ 
fully  worked  out. 

SOUTH  ROOM. 

No.  335.  ‘  A  Salmon  AA’’eir  on  the  Lyn — North 
Devon,’  J.  Middleton.  The  execution  and 
manner  of  the  work  are  skilful  and  agreeable, 
and  it  looks  as  if  put  together  from  a  veritable 


locality.  The  colour,  however,  is  somewhat 
foxy,  and  the  light  on  the  bank  of  the  river  is 
too  sudden.  | 

No.  337.  ‘  Flower  Girls,’  J.  H.  Mann.  A  group  I 
of  two  children  making  nosegays ;  one  is  an 
infant,  which  is  drawn  and  charactered  with 
much  tmth. 

No.  345.  ‘  The  AVilling  Captive,’ T.  H.  Illidge.  I 
The  captive  is  a  lady,  who  is  led  off  unresistingly 
by  Cupid,  maugre  the  remonstrance  of  a  sister, 
who  expresses  a  dissent.  The  figures  appear  to 
be  well  drawn — the  picture  is  too  high  for  close 
examination. 

No.  349.  ‘On  AVimbledon  Common,’  E.  C. 
AA’’illiams.  a  small  picture,  composed  of  mate¬ 
rial  of  an  ordinary  kind,  but  rendered  valuable  j 
and  effective  by  a  stormy  aspiect,  which  is  admi¬ 
rably  managed. 

No.  351.  ‘An  Interior,’  J.  Stephanoff.  The 
subject  is  a  scullery  or  back  kitchen,  the  appro¬ 
priate  furniture  of  which  is  made  out  with  a 
neat  but  slight  touch. 

No.  362.  ‘Glen  Tilt,’  AV.  Schope.  In  this 
view  the  Tilt  flows  down  the  centre  of  the  j 
composition,  the  hills  rising  on  each  side.  It  is  j 
powerfully  rendered,  and  with  great  freedom  of  | 
touch.  j 

No.  369.  ‘  Blanche,’  F.  Stone.  A  girl,  seated,  | 
dressing  her  hair.  A  very  agreeable  study ;  | 

there  is  much  sweetness  in  the  features.  | 

No.  370.  ‘Original  Design  for  a  Large  Picture  | 
of  Moses  viewing  the  Promised  Land  from 
Mount  Nebo,’  J.  Martin,  K.L.  The  subject  is 
from  the  24th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
localities  presented  in  the  view,  “  are  all  locally  I 
correct,  according  to  our  existing  knowledge  of  i 
the  country.”  If  we  are  to  believe  from  this  | 
that  the  face  of  the  country  is  ashere  represented,  i 
it  is  a  prospect  of  much  grandeur.  The  distance  i 
lies  in  the  sunlight,  forced  by  the  deep  shade  ot 
the  nearest  rocks.  Moses  is  reclining ;  wehu  mbly  ! 
submit  that  he  should  have  been  standing.  | 

No.  377.  ‘  Enamel  of  the  Magdalen,’  AV.  Essex. 

A  pi’oduction  of  rare  quality — the  best  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  picture  are  successfully  imitated. 

No.  391.  ‘Going  out  to  Eide,’  T.  M.  Joy.  An  ! 
equestrian  party  about  to  quit  the  door  of  a 
coimtry  mansion  ;  the  figures  appear  to  be  por¬ 
traits  ;  they  are  well  drawn  and  skilfully  grouped. 

No.  400.  ‘Floating  up  AA’recks  -with  the  Tide 
— Scene  on  the  Lune,  below  Lancaster,’  J.  AV. 
Oakes.  In  this  -view  the  spectator  looks  dmectly 
up  the  river ;  portions  of  the  picture,  as  the 
sky,  the  distance,  and  the  right  bank,  possess 
much  sweetness  of  colour,  and  are  made  out 
-with  great  firmness  of  execution. 

No.  403.  ‘La  Petite  Dieppoise,’  A.  Solomon. 
is  highly  effective,  and  very  substantially  executed. 

No.  417.  ‘Saw  Mill — near  Ivingston,  Canada 
AVest,’  GillingHallewell.  An  extremely  simple 
subject,  but  from  the  breadth  of  the  masses,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  oppositions,  rendered  in 
some  degree  attractive. 

No.  422.  ‘  View  on  the  Mondego,  near  ToiTes, 
Portugal,  with  a  Detachment  of  the  7th  Fusiliers 
crossing,’  Cart.  J.  D.  King.  A  passage  of  ex¬ 
tremely  romantic  scenery;  the  neai-er  parts 
painted  with  solidity,  and  telling  against  a  light 
and  airy  distance. 

No.  436.  ‘  The  First  Portrait,’  H.  C.  Selous. 

A  version  of  the  Greek  stoi-y  about  tracing  the 
outline  of  the  shadow  on  the  wall.  Here  a 
shepherd  and  a  nymph  are  seated  under  a  tree, 
on  the  tmnk  of  which  the  youth  traces  the  out¬ 
line  of  his  companion's  head.  The  pictm’e  is 
distinguished  by  good  drawing''and  colour,  but 
considering  its  source,  is  not  sufficiently  Ehodian. 

No.  448.  ‘  History,’  J.  Sant.  This  is  a  half- 
length  sybil-like  figure,  with  an  open  volume 
before  her,  w’hich  she  holds  with  her  left  hand  ; 
the  right  arm  being  so  disposed  as  to  carry  on 
the  line  of  the  book  and  the  left  arm,  which 
gives  somewhat  of  an  artificial  appearance  to  the 
composition ;  the  more  so  that  both  arms  are 
equally  lighted.  The  head  is  painted  in  reflected 
light,  an  admirable  study  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
picture  displays  great  power  of  invention  and 
facility  of  disposition  and  execution. 

No.  454.  ‘  On  the  Medway — Sheemess  in  the 
Distance,’  C.  Bentley.  The  near  and  principal 
object  is  a  boat,  beyond  which  are  seen  the 
hulks  and  ships  in  ordinary,  that  always  form 
the  interesting  points  of  a  view  near  Sheemess. 


The  water  is  full  of  movement,  and  is  painted 
with  truth  and  spirit.  The  view  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

No.  460.  ‘Scene  below  Pont-Aberglasllyn,’ 
J.  C.  Bentley.  This  is  the  best  picture  we  have 
seen  exhibited  under  this  name  ;  the  relations 
of  light  and  shade  are  more  perfect,  but  there  is 
an  undue  preponderance  of  cold  colour. 

No.  461.  ‘  The  Ballad  Singoi’ — Scene,  an  Irish 
Village,  with  its  Convent,  its  Castle,  and  its 
Hovels,’  11.  Rothwell,  R.H.A.  A  small  full- 
length  of  a  girl  and  her  little  brother ;  there  is 
much  skilful  handling  and  good  colour  in  the 
principal  head,  but  we  tliink  that  such  an 
unbecoming  distortion  of  lip  would  scarcely 
assist  any  vocal  strain. 

No.  467.  ‘  On  the  Beach,  Ha.stings,’  E.  T. 
Pareis.  a  small  production,  different  from 
everything  we  have  been  accustomed  to  fsee 
exhibited  under  this  name,  being  simply  a  view 
extending  under  the  cliffs,  with  a  group  of  boats 
and  figures  in  the  foreground.  It  is  character¬ 
istic,  and  like  that  part  of  the  coast. 

No.  480.  ‘Pout  y  Pair,  Bettws  y  Coed,  North 
Wales,’  G.  Stanfield.  The  bridge  traverses  the 
picture,  and  is  viewed  from  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
this,  and  all  the  near  objective,  are  in  shade, 
being  made  out  with  admirable  depth  and  trans¬ 
parency  by  means  of  a  touch  remarkably  firm. 
The  picture  seems  to  have  been  wrought  out 
with  a  view  to  realise  an  aspect  and  feeling 
simple  and  real. 

No.  485.  ‘  A  Village  Church,’  H.  M.  Anthony. 
Being  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy,  it  is 
an  extremely  tempting  object  for  a  picture;  it 
is  painted  in  the  substantial  manner  of  the 
artist,  and  apparently  with  great  care.  The  sky 
is  clouded,  but  the  immediate  foreground  is  pre¬ 
sented  under  broad  daylight. 

No.  491.  ‘  Sunset  off  the  Isle  of  Arran,’  J. 
Danby.  There  is  an  independence  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  which  may  be  even  called  originality,  about 
this  picture.  The  heaving  sea — deep  and  cold 
in  the  near  breadth  of  the  canvas,  is  distinguished 
by  great  truth  ;  and  the  pencil  of  rays  escaping 
beneath  the  cloud  that  lies  across  the  sun’s  disk, 
is  a  momentary  phenomenon  which  has  been 
caught  Yuth  much  felicity. 

No.  498.  ‘The  Cartoon  Gallery — Hampton 
Court,’  J.  D.  Wingfield.  The  figures  are  spirited 
in  execution,  and  brilliant  and  effective  in  colour; 
a  more  agreeable  picture  of  this  gallery  could 
scarcely  be  produced. 

No.  499.  ‘Fishing  Lugger  in  a  Fresh  Breeze,’ 
J.  Wilson,  Jun.  She  is  standing  in  for  the  land 
under  a  menacing  sky  ;  it  is  a  picture  of  much 
excellence,  we  think  even  that  the  artist  is  more 
successful  as  a  marine  than  as  a  landscape  painter. 

No.  601.  ‘Vandyke  at  Saveltheim,’  T.  De- 
haussy.  This  is  the  story  of  Vandyke,  who  was 
arrested  at  Saveltheim,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  by 
the  charms  of  a  girl,  from  whom  he  painted  two 
altar-pieces.  We  see  him  here  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  her;  the  head  is  very  like  the 
portraits  of  Vandyke,  but  the  girl  is  somewhat 
too  Flemish. 

No.  511.  ‘A  Party  of  Charlie’s  men  "on  the 
look-out,’  E.  MTnnes.  In  this  episode  from  the 
fortunes  of  the  White  Cockade,  the  principal 
figures  are  a  youth  and  maiden,  half-lengths, 
engaged  apart  in  the  interchange  of  vows  of 
everlasting  love.  The  background  is  a  piece  of 
wild  Highland  scenery,  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  secondary  figures  sufficiently  support  the 
title ;  the  figures  are  well  drawn  and  firmly 
painted. 

No.  516.  ‘  Morning  on  the  Flemish  Coast,’  J. 
Wilson.  In  the  works  of  this  veteran  marine 
painter  there  is  ever  to  be  found  some  strikingly 
natural  feature  ;  in  this  picture  there  is  a  distant 
effect  of  simshine  that  is  managed  with  masterly 
power. 

No.  522.  ‘The  Water  Lily,’  Reuben  Sayers. 
A  Naiad,  who  holds  the  lily  above  her,  and  is 
looking  up  at  it.  The  figure  is  nude,  and  it  ex¬ 
hibits  a  great  advance  upon  works  already  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  artist. 

The  Sculptural  works  are  sixteen  in  number, 
of  which  some  are  in  plaster,  and  two  are  in 
bronze.  A  ‘  Marble  Statue  of  Eve,’  by  P.  Mac 
Dowell,  R.A.,  is  the  admirable  statue  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  the 
season  before  .last.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
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plaster,  but  here,  nevertheless,  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  the  conception  are  fully  developed  by 
the  minute  finish,  of  which  marble  is  susceptible. 
The  subject  is,  properly,  the  Temptation  of  Eve ; 
the  serpent  has  attached  itself  to  the  tree,  by 
which  she  stands  and — 

“Pausing  awhile  to  herself  she  mused.” 

The  play  of  line  on  the  I’ight  side  of  the  figure 
is  marked  by  a  flowing  grace,  which  is  beyond 
description.  Other  works  of  much  excellence 
are  ‘  Elf  of  the  Brook,’  a  sketch,  F.  M.  Miller. 
‘  Recollections  of  Home,’  J.  Kirk.  ‘  Winter,  a 
Statuette  in  Bronze,’  Mrs.  Thornycroft,  &c.,  &c. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  observe,  that  in  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  500  pictures,  we  seldom 
remember  to  have  seen  less  of  exalted  subject- 
matter — less  of  the  poetry  of  Art. 


ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 

TO  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 


ON  MR.  HALE  Thomson's  new  process  for  silvering 

GLASS  BY  CHEMICAL  AGENCY. 

There  is  always  something  to  be  learnt  from 
an  unsuccessful  experiment ;  indeed  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  distinguished  name  has  said  that  he 
advanced  his  knowledge  of  the  truth,  more 
rapidly  by  studying  his  own,  and  other  men’s 
failures,  than  by  any  of  those  more  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  results  which  are  obtained  from 
investigations  confirming  any  preconceived  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

Glauber  said  he  made  his  numerous  discove¬ 
ries  by  examining  all  those  things  which  other 
chemists  threw  away;  and  we  believe,  if  the 
history  of  discovery  could  be  examined  through 
all  its  phases  of  progress,  that  it  would  be 
found  that  the  true  philosopher  was  indicated 
by  the  patience  he  displayed  in  working  his  way 
through  errors.  The  man  who  loses  heart 
when  he  encounters  a  few  failures,  should 
abandon  science,  since,  its  truths  are  not  for 
him.  To  work  and  wait  is  a  maxim  of  vast 
import,  and  it  applies  to  every  division  of  human 
progress.  It  would  appear  as  if  mankind  were 
destined  to  learn  their  deficiencies,  by  being 
compelled  to  advance  to  the  light  of  truth 
through  realms  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
stumbling  over  the  obstacles  which  lie  around 
their  paths. 

Much,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  this 
system  of  advancing  by  building  ourselves 
stepping-stones  with  the  blunders  over  which 
we  have  fallen,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  very 
empirical  manner  in  which  most  men  set  about 
their  "work  of  investigation.  Owing  to  the 
errors  of  our  educational  system,  there  is  but 
little  of  the  science  of  method  to  be  detected  in 
our  intellectual  progress.  Most  men  work  in  a 
very  random  and  uncertain  manner ;  trying  this 
and  that  without  having  first  learnt  all  that  has 
been  already  done  in  relation  to  the  subject 
they  have  in  hand,  or  asked  themselves  why  a 
certain  effect  should  be  expected  to  result  from 
a  combination  of  certain  causes,  of  which  they 
have  no  clear  conception,  or  of  which  they  have 
no  defined  idea  of  the  modus  operandi. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected,  that  with  the 
improvements  which  have  been,  and  which  will 
be,  introduced  into  our  system  of  University 
Education,  and  which  are  slowly  finding  their  way 
into  our  scholastic  system  generally,  the  law  of 
progress  will  be  more  regular  than  it  has  hitherto 
been,  and  that  the  deviations  from  the  strict  line 
of  induction  will  be  less  numerous,  and  fall 
within  narrower  limits. 

"With  these  ideas  we  echo  the  words  of 
Longfellow — 

“Let  us  then  he  np  and  doing, 

"With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.’^ 

In  the  Aii-Journal  for  1848,  page  325,  will  be 
found  an  article  on  “ Draytons  Patent  Process  of 
Silvering  Glass,”  of  which,  at  that  time,  we  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  favourable  opinion.  Many  of 
the  results  obtained  by  Drayton  were  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  the  brilliancy  of  many  of  his  reflect¬ 
ing  surfaces  could  not  be  excelled.  The  process 
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appeared  to  bo  in  most  respects  certain  ;  its 
economy  was  calculable,  and  its  advantages 
many.  Yet,  as  a  practical  application  of  science, 
it  commercially  failed,  through  a  rather  curious, 
and,  in  many  respects,  an  interesting  cause.  To 
those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  process 
to  whicli  we  allude,  or  who  may  not  be  enabled 
conveniently  to  refer  to  the  former  paper,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  give  a  brief  description 
of  tlio  operation. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  rendered  neutral 
by  tlio  addition  of  a  little  ammonia,  was  floated 
over  a  plate  of  glass ;  or  a  vessel  intended  to  be 
silvered,  was  filled  witli  this  fluid;  some  spirits 
of  wine  was  mixed  with  it,  and  then  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia  added. 
By  a  complicated  action,  partly  physical  and 
partly  chemical,  metallic  silver  was  separated 
from  the  salt  in  solution,  and  precipitated  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  glass.  Tlie  metallic 
film  being  of  sufficient  thickness,  the  solution 
was  poured  off,  the  coating  well  washed,  dried, 
and  protected  from  abrasion  or  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  a  thick  varnish  or  paint  laid 
upon  the  back. 

It  was  curious,  after  having  placed  in  a  glass  a 
transparent  solution,  to  observe  images  through 
it ;  and  to  see  those  gradually  become  less  and 
less  distinct ;  and  eventually,  for  a  reflecting 
surface  to  shut  out  those  images,  and  to  be 
presented  with  a  faithful  one  of  our  own  features 
instead. 

Barometer-makers,  looking-glass  manufac¬ 
turers,  and,  indeed,  all  who  have  to  handle 
mercury  in  large  quantities,  are  subject  to 
diseases  of  a  very  distressing  character.  With 
the  diseases  of  workmen  we  have  dealt  in  a 
recent  number,  {Art-Journal,  No.  151,)  but  our 
remarks  did  not  then  include  the  diseases  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  merem-y  in  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures. 

By  the  process  of  electro-plating  we  have 
nearly  abandoned  the  injurious  operations  of 
gilding  with  the  amalgam  of  gold,  and  when 
Drayton’s  process  was  published  to  the  world, 
we  hoped  thattheuse  of  the  amalgam  of  mercury 
and  tin-foil,  for  the  purpose  of  silvering  mirrors, 
(as  it  is  not  very  coiTectly  termed,)  would  also  be 
discontinued.  Up  to  the  present  period,  however, 
these  hopes  have  not  been  realised,  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  a  defect  in  the  silvering  produced  by 
precipitation.* 

It  was  discovered  after  the  silver  had  been 
precipitated  by  Mr.  Drayton’s  process,  that, 
although  it  might  have  been  quite  free  from  any 
imperfection  at  first,  there  gradually  appeared 
small  specks  in  the  silver,  which  became  little 
centres  of  chemical  action,  the  silver  tarnishing, 
and  circular  spots  extending  from  those  points ; 
so  that  the  mirror,  either  for  use  or  oniament, 
was  ruined.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  to 
the  compound  character  of  the  solutions  em¬ 
ployed.  Nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia,  spirits  of 
wine,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  cassia,  and  water,  form 
a  somewhat  incompatible,  and  certainly  a  very 
unchernical  mixture.  Those  hydro-carbon  com¬ 
pounds,  the  essential  oils,  were  the  chief  re¬ 
ducing  agents  ;  and,  as  the  silver  fell,' it  carried 
down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  organic  matter  of 
these  oils,  and  this,  however  small,  became  the 
starting  point  of  those  stains  which  destroyed 
the  reflecting  surface. 

When  the  article  was  written  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  in  1848,  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  were  made,  as  to  the  action  of 
several  other  agents  which  Avere  known  to  have 
a  reducing  power  on  many  metallic  salts.  Mr. 
Stenhouse,  then  of  Glasgow,  but  who  is  now 
about  to  occupy  the  chemical  chair  at  the 
College  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  Putney,  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  in  which  he  gave  a  list  of  a  great  many 
articles  which  had  the  property  of  precipitating 

•  In  the  last  number  of  this  .Journal,  Mr.  Langston  Scott 
has  denied  the  injurious  influences  which  I  believed  were 
found  to  affect  the  men  employed  in  white  zinc  works. 

I  have  seen  the  certificate  signed  by  all  Mr.  Scott’s  work¬ 
men,  to  the  effect  that  they  enjoy  perfect  health  in  his 
manufactory,  which  is  most  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  due,  in  Mr.  Scott’s 
works,  to  the  care  which  is  taken  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc  during  the  process  of  sublimation. 
Where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  less  care,  I 
should  still  he  disposed  to  helieve  that  injurious  effects 
may  arise.— E.  H. 
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silver  from  its  solution.  Gum-arabic,  starch, 
salicine,  gum-guaiacuiu,  saccharic  acid  and  Alde- 
hj'de  were  there  named,  as  w’ere  also  the  essential 
oils  of  Pimento,  turpentine,  laurel, — and  the 
peculiar  property  of  grape-sugar  was  particularly 
named.  Upon  this  last  substance  Mr.  Stenhouse 
had  instituted  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
which  were  clearly  the  first  indications  of  its 
use  as  now  included  in  the  patent  process  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  speak. 

Mdeliyde,  as  exhibiting  the  property  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner,  deserves  some  further 
attention  than  we  ga\'e  it  in  the  former  article. 
This  preparation  may  be  regarded  as  an  oxidised 
alcohol.  It  may  be  directly  prepared  from 
spirits  of  wine  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  ; 
it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantity  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  ;  but  to  obtain 
the  Aldehyde  pure,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  the 
pyroxilic  spirit,  or  wood  naphtha,  to  a  process  of 
rectification.  The  following  is,  however,  by  far 
the  easiest  process  for  obtaining  this  compound. 
Two  pints  of  spirits  of  wine  are  mixed  with  three 
pounds  of  bichromate  of  potash,  three  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  six  of  water,  the  two  last  being  pre¬ 
viously  mixed  and  allowed  to  cool.  These  are 
to  be  placed  in  a  capacious  glass  retort,  and 
distilled  at  a  veiy  gentle  heat,  the  condenser 
being  kept  cold  by  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture. 

Aldehyde,  thus  prepared,  is  a  colourless  fluid, 
with  a  peculiar  suffocating  odour.  Whenever  it 
comes  in  contact  with  oxidising  agents  it  is 
changed  into  acetic  acid,  passing,  however, 
through  the  stage  of  AldeJiydic  acid  ;  it  is  during 
these  changes  that  its  power  of  precipitating  the 
metals  is  displayed. 

If  into  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver  in  a  glass,  some  Aldehyde  is  added,  it 
slowly  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the  metallic 
silver  in  a  very  brilliant  film,  and  if  a  very 
gentle  heat  is  applied,  the  process  is  greatly 
quickened.  By  the  action  of  Aldehyde  upon  the 
oxide  of  silver,  an  Aldeliydate  of  silver — a  soluble 
salt — may  be  formed ;  if  to  this  is  added  a 
solution  of  potash,  a  film  of  oxide  of  silver  is 
produced,  which,  if  gently  warmed,  is  very 
readily  converted  into  metallic  silver  of  great 
brilliancy.  The  cost  of  the  Aldehyde  appears  to 
be  the  only  reason  for  its  not  being  employed  as 
the  precipitating  agent.  It  would,  however,  in 
many  cases,  whore  the  expense  was  not  an 
object,  appear  to  offer  advantages  superior 
to  nearly  all  other  preparations,  particularly  as 
the  silver  which  it  throws  down  is  singularly 
white  and  lustrous. 

An  alkaline  solution  of  gun-cotton  possesses 
the  same  property.  This  is  not  expensive,  but 
some  niceties  of  manipulation  which  are  required 
in  the  preparation  of  the  solution,  and  some 
danger  attending  the  preparation  of  the  gun¬ 
cotton  in  the  first  instance,  has  prevented  its 
being  employed. 

Grape  Sugar  is,  however,  the  article  which  Mr. 
Hale  Thomson  employs  in  his  patent  process. 
The  distinctions  between  gi’ape  and  cane  sugar 
not  being  commonly  known,  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  point  out  briefly  the  chemical 
differences. 

Cane  Sugar  is  familiarly  known  as  the  produce 
of  the  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the  maple  ; 
its  chemical  composition  in  its  crystalline  state 
being  ; — 

Carbon  .  .  .  .12 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  .  9 

O.xygeu  ....  9 

AVater  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Grape  Sugar  is  widely  diffused  through  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  the  crystallised  saccharine 
matter  in  raisins  and  figs  being  the  most  familiar 
examples  of  this  variety.  It  differs  from  cane 
sugar  in  its  composition  as  follows  : — 

Carbon . 12 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  .  11 

Oxygen  .  .  .  .11 

AVater . 3 

This  is  sometimes  called  Glucose,  and  is  often 
prepared  fi’om  raisins  or  honey,  by  digestion 
with  strong  cold  alcohol,  to  remove  the  un- 
crystallisable  sugar,  and  then  expressing  the 
residue,  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  neutralising 
it  by  chalk.  After  this,  it  is  clarified  by  albumen, 
and  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallisation. 


Bracconot,  some  years  sinee,  pointed  out  the 
very  remarkable  fact  that  saw-dust  and  linen 
could  be  converted  into  grape  sugar ;  and  that 
from  a  pound  of  these  substances  more  than  a 
pound  of  sugar  could  be  produced.  The  process 
is  as  follows  : — 

Wood,  or  linen,  or  paper,  arc  left  to  imbibe 
tbeir  own  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  eventually 
the  whole  is  converted  into  a  viscid  mass ;  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  become  too  hot. 
This  mass  being  diluted  with  water  is  boiled  for 
some  hours,  the  liquor  is  filtered,  the  acid 
removed  by  chalk,  and  the  sugar  crystallised  out 
after  evaporation. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  saw-dust  Avill  yield, 
by  this  treatment,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds 
of  sugar;  the  same  quantity  of  starch  may 
be  converted,  by  a  similar  operation,  into  one 
hundred  and  six  pounds  of  saccharine  matter. 
These  substances  only  differ  chemically  from 
each  other  by  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  elements  of  water  to 
the  latter.  The  quantity  of  carbon  remains 
through  all  the  same,  but  the  proportion  of  the 
two  gaseous  elements  are  increased  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  described. 

This  agent,  which,  from  its  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties,  we  have  been  somewhat  careful  in 
describing,  is  the  substance  employed  by  Mr. 
Hale  Thomson  in  silvering  glass  under  his 
patent,  which  differs  from  Drayton's  process 
only  in  this  substitution  of  sugar  for  essential 
oils.  The  saccharine  matter  is  mixed  with  the 
argentiferous  solution  in  the  article  to  be  silvered, 
and  the  deposit  is  effected  over  every  jiart  by 
the  operation  of  that  power  which  occasions  the 
condensation  of  all  bodies,  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous 
state,  or  such  as  are  passing  from  those  condi¬ 
tions  into  the  solid  form  upon  material  surfaces. 

Mr.  Drayton  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
the  Bohemian  or  German  glass  for  his  process, 
and  of  protecting  it  from  atmospheric  influences 
by  an  opaque  varnish,  by  which  a  certain  amount 
of  dulness  was  communicated  to  the  reflecting 
surfirce.  We  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that 
we  have  not  seen  glass  silvered  by  Mr.  Drayton, 
which  was  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  specimens 
which  we  have  examined  of  Mr.  Hale  Thomson's, 
at  Mr.  Mellish’s  establishment,  in  Itegent-street. 
Experience  has,  however,  proved  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  grape  sugar  is  free  from  the  objection  of 
the  essential  oils,  and  the  silver  precipitating 
free  of  organic  matter  is  not  liable  to  those 
taniishing  spots  which  v  c  have  alreadj"  described. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
glass  employed  by  the  present  patentee,  which 
merits  particular  description,  from  its  novelty 
and  ingenuity. 

All  the  articles  are  made  with  hollow  sides  ; 
goblets,  vases,  &c.,  have  all  double  sides,  and 
every  other  article  in  glass  which  is  silvered  is 
made  hollow.  By  this  means  the  solution  is 
poured  in  between  the  two  Avails  of  glass,  and 
precipitated  on  both  sides,  so  that  we  have  a 
mirror  surface  produced  both  Avithin  and  Avith- 
out  the  goblets  or  vases.  This  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  improve  the  appearance  of  his 
article.  As  the  inner  part  of  a  goblet  is  made  of 
brilliant  yellow  glass,  the  tint  A-aryiug  as  iron,  or 
silver,  or  charcoal  is  employed,  this,  when 
silvered,  looks  as  if  it  were  gilded,  and  we  have 
the  effect  of  a  siHer  cup  gilt  Avithin.  The  colours 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glass,  which 
we  understand  is  from  the  glasshouse  of  Messrs. 
PoAvell  and  Co.,  are  of  the  most  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  Avith  the  gold  ruby  Ave  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  struck.  A  A'ery  ingenious  optical  deception 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens.  Before  the  two  parts  of  the  glass  are 
combined,  Avhich  is  a  secondary  process,  one  of 
them,  and  often  both,  are  engraved  upon  Avhat 
Avill  be  their  enclosed  and  silvered  sides.  AA^hen 
these  are  brought  together  and  united,  which  is 
not  so  difficult  a  process  a°  it  at  fii-st  appears  to 
be,  and  the  interior  is  siHered,  those  engi’aA'ed 
parts,  reflecting  the  light  from  different  angles 
to  the  eye,  assume  the  appearance  of  embossed 
surfaces,  the  relief  in  many  instances  being  very 
remarkable.  The  touch,  hoAvever,  proves  that 
the  exterior  is  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

Professor  Donaldson  has  proposed  to  use  this 
material  for  the  purposes  of  house  decoration, 
and  particularly  as  a  gorgeous  substance  for 


shop  fronts.  It  would  produce,  if  judiciously 
applied,  many  very  striking  effects,  and  as  the 
Professor  truly  says,  the  tones  of  colour  are  so 
curiously  new  in  many  of  their  combinations, 
that  Ave  knoAv  of  no  other  agency  by  Avhich  our 
chromatic  scale  may  be  increased.  In  every 
example — the  silvering  process  being  completed 
— the  solution  is  poured  out,  the  interior  Avell 
Avashed  from  all  saccharine  matter,  and  then 
thoroughly  dried ;  the  interior  is  then  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed,  and  thus  preserved  from  tarnishing 
under  any  of  those  atmospheric  influences  which 
prevail  in  even  densely  croAvded  and  manufac¬ 
turing  cities.  This  process  would  apjsear  to  be 
as  near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  can  be 
expected,  and  Ave  regard  it  as  in  every  res^^ect  a 
vast  improvement  upon  that  of  Mr.  Drayton — 
although  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  merit  of 
an  inventor.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  silvered 
globes — Ave  are  not  disposed  to  consider  these 
as  tlie  best  illustrations  of  the  process.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  many  of  them  have  vei-y  briliaut 
reflecting  surfaces,  but  the  effect  of  a  reflecting 
sphere  is  never  pleasing,  and  the  distortion  of  the 
reflected  images  has  often  a  vei-y  disagreeable 
effect.  In  the  vases,  and  the  numerous  articles 
of  utility,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  colom-s,  Ave 
have  certainly  examples  of  great  improvement 
in  our  glass  manufacture;  and  superadded  to 
this,  the  neAv  tones  of  colour  produced  by  the 
tAvo  reflections,  first  from  the  glass  surface,  and 
then  from  the  silver  itself. 

Much  difficulty  may  stand  in  the  way  of  produc¬ 
ing  elegant  forms  in  this  double  glass — but  this, 
in  some  examples,  is  to  a  great  extent  overcome 
— and  Ave  may  fairly  infer  from  Avhat  has  been 
already  done,  that  every  month  Avill  bring  out 
better  results,  and  lead  us  nearer  to  that  sym¬ 
metry  of  design  Avhich  may  add  to  the  charm  of 
colour  in  these  productions.  AA^e  have  not  yet 
seen  any  silvered  plane  surfaces.  AA^e  understand 
such  are  in  the  process  of  manufactm-e ;  and  Ave 
hope,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  superadded  to 
the  increased  brilliancy  of  reflection,  to  see  this 
process  soon  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
looking-glasses.  The  patentees  contemplate,  Ave 
understand,  the  manufacture  of  reflectors  for 
astronomical  purposes  ; — the  double  reflection 
Avould  we  fear  be  fatal  to  this ;  for  lighthouse 
reflectors  it  might  answer  admirably. 

Egbert  Hunt. 
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THE  MEADOAV. 

Sir  A.  \V.  Callcott.R.A.,  Painter.  R.  Brandard,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  1  in.  by  6  in. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  cabinet  picture,  painted 
Avith  that  Cuyp-like  feeling  and  effect  in  Avhich 
Callcott  sometimes  indulged. 

The  “  meadoAv  ”  stands  on  the  confines  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Avhich  we  catch, 
through  the  golden  haze,  the  dim  outlines  of  a 
town,  Avhose  church-towers,  on  one  side,  are  lighted 
up  Avith  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  To  the  left 
of  the  picture,  in  order  to  carry  the  eye  onAvard,  a 
cart  is  descending  over  the  uneven  ground ;  this 
object  is  likewise  partially  obscured  by  the  rising 
mist.  In  the  foreground  a  group  of  cattle  are 
herded  together,  some  Avaking  up  from  their  night’s 
repose,  others  yet  dozing  through  the  early  day, 
but  all  in  perfect  tranquillity.  Around  them,  on 
the  high  grass  and  the  green  herbage,  the  fresh 
dew  is  glittering  as  if  pearls  had  been  scattered 
over  their  surfaces,  Avhile  the  pool  of  water  beside 
Avhich  the  cattle  are  lying  has  just  caught  the  first 
beams  of  the  sunlight.  The  sky  is  arranged  Avith 
the  skill  of  a  master;  the  clouds,  in  gentle  motion, 
are  placed  Avhere  they  serve  the  purpose  of  filling 
in  a  considerable  space,  and  thus  give  an  interest 
to  a  portion  of  the  picture  which  otherwise  Avould 
appear  fiat  and  monotonous ;  and  they  are  beau¬ 
tifully  luminous.  The  Avhole  work  may  be  described 
as  a  gem,  small  indeed,  but  of  the  highest  and 
purest  quality,  and  Avrought  Avith  exquisite  finish. 

Callcott  painted  several  pictures  of  this  class  of 
Art,  Avhich  are  greatly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs  ; 
Lady  Dover  has  in  her  possession  three  or  four, 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  composition, 
and  their  fidelity  to  Nature.  The  artist  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  complimented  by  the  critic  as  the 
modern  Claude  :  he  might,  Avith  equal  justice, 
have  been  called  the  modern  Cuyp. 
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THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ART. 

NO.  III.— ANTHONY  WATTEAU. 


LL^ 


There  are  some,  probably,  who  may  object  to  our  classing  Antoine  Watteau  among 
historical  painters,  yet  we  would  unhesitatingly  place  him  in  this  category,  for  his 
pictures,  though 
not  illustrative  of 
great  national 
events  nor  of  classic 
fictions,  are  records 
of  the  national 
manners  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  period,  so 
that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  obser- 
vation  made  by  a 
French  critic  with 
respect  to  him, 

“  that  he  wrote  the 
memoirs  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  age  upon  the 
folding-doors  of 
saloons,  on  tents 
and  marquees,  on 
the  panels  of  man¬ 
sions  and  carriages, 
as  well  as  on  the 
numerous  can¬ 
vasses  which,  dur¬ 
ing  his  short  career, 
were  sent  forth 
from  his  easel.” 

In  each  and  all  of 
these  we  are  taken 
back  to  the  days 
when  the  gardens 
and  terraces  of 
Versailles  were 
filled  with  their 
gayest  flowers, — 
the  dames  and 
cavaliers  of  the 
times  of  Louis 
XIV., — or  are  re¬ 
minded  of  our  own  a  garden  party. 

country  when  the 
heartless  but  luxu¬ 
rious  Charles  II.  kept  his  revels  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  under  the  shadows  I 
of  the  thick  hedgerows  of  Whitehall  and  the  lofty  trees  in  the  park  of  St.  James. 


French  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  was  an  old  man,  his  armies  had 
been  defeated  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  his  great  statesmen 
and  best  generals  were  dead,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  he 
himself  broken  in  health  and  subdued  in  spirit.  France,  or  rather 
Paris,  which  is  France,  shared  the  gloom  of  her  sovereign,  had 
become  tired  of  war  and  heavy  taxation,  and  seemed  only  to  wait  for 
the  death  of  the  monarch  to  start  upon  a  new  career  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation.  But  the  patience  of  the  Parisians  could  not  hold 
out  till  the  anticipated  event  took  place  ;  they  could  not  exist  long 
without  their  fetes  and  concerts  ,and  especially  without  their  opera, 

but  the  opera  re¬ 
quired  redecorat¬ 
ing.  About  this 
time  there  went 
from  Valenciennes 
to  Paris  a  decorator 
who  took  with  him 
a  young  assistant, 
Antoine  Watteau, 
whose  ambition  it 
was  to  emulate  his 
master  iu  the  art 
of  painting  fairies 
and  goddesses  iu 
halls  and  staircases , 
and  stage  scenery. 
For  some  time  he 
was  thus  occupied 
in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  but  his 
master  quitting 
Paris  after  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  re¬ 
sidence  there, 
Watteau  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  out 
another  employer ; 
he  found  one  in  the 
house  of  a  M.  Me¬ 
tayer,  a  picture 
manufacturer,  an 
artistic  pirate,  who 
had  gathered  into 
his  atelier  a  dozen 
young  professional 
slaves  whom  he 
employed  to  copy 
pictures  for  mer¬ 
chandise — monks, 
virgins,  infants, 
flowers,  landscape, 
— all  the  angels  of 

Paradise,  and  all  the  saints  of  legend.  The  school  was  a  corrupt  one, 
but  it  was  not  without  advantage  to  Watteau  more  for  the  diversity 


The  fashionable  world  at  these  periods  must  have  been  a  very 
different  race  from  that  of  the  present  time  ;  or,  at  all  events,  a 
pic-nic  or  a  fHe  champetre  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last,  was  a  widely  different 
affair  from  what  now  comes  under  either  denomination,  while  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  we  have  done  wisely  to  leave 
these  al  fresco  recreations  to  be  enjoyed  chiefly  by  the  honest  yet 
humble  groups  who  throng  the  slopes  of  Greenwich  and  the  walks 
of  Hampton  Court.  The  most  magnificent  saloon  is  a  poor  exchange 
for  the  variegated  hues  of  nature,  and  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
inhaled  through  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  ball-room  are  never 
half  so  sweet  as  the  pure  and  delicious  fragrance  of  a  summer’s 
evening,  which  the  south  wind  brings  from  field  and  flower, 
welcomed  as  alike  grateful  and  invigorating.  If  we  have  become 
wiser  than  our  fathers  in  most  things,  there  are  some  in  which  we 
should  have  done  well  to  follow  their  example. 

Watteau  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1684  :  his  father  was  a  man 
in  very  humble  circumstances,  a  tiler,  carrying  on  his  business  in 
that  city.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
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of  subject  he  was  at  first  obliged  to  paint,  which  j 
enlarged  his  practice,  than  for  any  great  pecuniary 
gain  it  brought  him ;  for  though  he  soon  showed 
himself  the  most  skilful  workman  in  the  factory,  | 
he  received  no  more  than  three  Ucrcs  a  week,  | 
about  five  shillings  of  our  money.  The  head  of  | 
the  establishment,  who  appears  to  have  had  suf-  i 
ficient  discrimination  to  employ  the  talents  of  his 
young  assistant  to  the  best  use,  put  him  to  paint 


pictures  for  churches,  and  at  length  charged  him 
with  copying  pictures  of  St.  Nicholas,  extensively  ; 
this  saint  being  in  especial  demand  at  that  period  ; 
so  that  Watteau  was  manufacturing  St.  Nicholases 
all  the  day  long  and  every  d.ay,  till,  wearied  with 
his  occupation,  he  threw  his  brush  into  the  vessel 
of  holy  water  and  took  to  flight,  leaving  Metayer 
and  his  factory  of  saints  to  provide  for  themselves 
as  well  as  they  were  able. 


But  Louis  was  now  dead,  and,  when  the  country 
had  discarded  its  garb  of  mourning,  the  opera  re¬ 
opened  in  all  its  glory,  and  TVatteau  had  been 
engaged  in  embellishing  it ;  his  long-desired  wishes 
were  at  last  accomplished.  He  bad  well  qualified 
himself  for  this  work  by  his  studies  since  he 
quitted  the  house  of  Metayer.  Claude  Gillot,  an 
artist  of  some  ability,  having  perceived  his  peculiar 
talent,  took  him  into  his  employ  and  permitted  him 
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to  assist  in  his  own  works,  which  consisted  of 
landscapes,  wherein  grotesque  figures,  fauns, 
satyrs,  and  such  like,  are  introduced  ;  thus  con¬ 
firming  the  pupil  in  the  style  which  seemed  most 
natural  to  him.  But  the  scholar  soon  surpassed 
the  master,  and  unfortunately  their  dispositions 
were  much  alike  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
observed  that  nothing  is  less  favourable  to  the 
sympathy  of  humour  than  that  which  conforms  to 


it,  the  two  artists  quarreled,  and  were  at  length 
,  as  well  pleased  to  part  as  they  had  formerly  been 
i  to  meet  together. 

Watteau  now  entered  upon  the  labours  of  his 
'  profession  as  his  own  master,  exchanging  the  yards 
1  of  canvas  which  adorned  the  opera  stage  and  the 
broad  panels  of  the  aristocratic  mansion,  for  some 
1  three  or  four  feet  of  the  former  in  his  own  quiet 
1  atelier;  but  he  brought  to  his  new  occupation  the 


spirit  and  the  resources  that  had  carried  him  so 
successfully  through  his  previous  duties ;  the  genius 
of  theatrical  decoration  still  hovered  over  him, 
infusing  itself  into  all  his  future  pictures.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  one  of  most  fanciful, 
almost  masqueradish,  costumes  ;  an  age  of  powder, 
and  patches,  and  spangles  ;  of  vermilion  on  the 
cheeks  and  vermilion  on  the  heels  ;  of  long-pointed 
waists,  full  robes,  and  lofty  head-dresses  ;  and  the 
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painter  made  a  free  use  of  the  fashions  which  he 
placed  on  his  figures,  frequently  beyond  their  actual 
existence,  so  that  his  pictures  must  not  be  regarded 
as  indicating  the  exact  costume  of  the  period, 
though  approaching  very  closely  to  it.  These 
gay,  glittering  personages  are  dancing  on  the  green 
turf,  or  listening  to  music  under  broad  trees  and 
beside  mimic  cascades,  whose  waters  the  fountains 
throw  up  in  sparkles  over  drooping  branches, 
lulling  to  sleep  the  naiads  who  live  below ;  or 
are  conversing  listlessly  as  they  walk  through 
green  alleys  and  wide  gravelly  walks,  where 
statues  of  white  marble  stand  silent  watchers  of 
the  festive  scene.  He  grouped  his  figures  with 
exceeding  taste,  gave  them  the  most  graceful  and 
living  movements,  and  dressed  them  in  the  richest 
and  brightest  colours,  united  in  perfect  harmony. 
Life,  as  he  painted  it,  knew  neither  sadness  nor 
disappointment ;  it  was  one  eternal  round  of 
leasure, — a  bal  masque, — under  green  arbours, 
eneath  everlasting  sunshine ;  dulness  over¬ 
shadowed  not  its  pastimes,  and  age  stood  aloof 
from  his  revels. 

Watteau’s  style  of  colouring  was  much  improved 
by  his  studying  the  works  of  Rubens  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris  ;  this  is,  perhaps, 
more  clearly  perceptible  in  the  few  pictures  he 
painted  of  troops  on  the  march  and  halts  of  cavalry, 
than  in  the  subjects  we  have  more  especially 
noticed,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  the 
latter. 

Walpole,  than  whom  none  was  better  able  to 
criticise  the  works  of  such  a  painter,  says  of  him  ; 
— “  The  genius  of  Watteau  resembled  that  of  his 
countryman,  D’Urfe  ;  the  one  drew  and  the 
other  wrote,  of  imaginary  nymphs  and  swains,  and 
described  a  kind  of  impossible  pastoral  or  rural 
life,  led  by  those  opposites  of  rural  simplicity, 
people  of  fashion  and  rank.  Watteau’s  shep¬ 
herdesses,  nay,  Ms  very  sheep,  are  coquet,  yet  he 
avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  though  he  fell  short  of  the  dignified 
grace  of  the  Italians,  there  is  an  easy  air  in  his 
figures,  and  that  more  familiar  species  of  the 
graceful  which  we  call  genteel.  His  nymphs  are 
as  much  below  the  forbidding  majesty  of  goddesses 
as  they  are  above  the  hoyden  awkwardness  of 
country.girls.  In  his  halts  and  marches  of  armies, 
the  careless  slouch  of  his  soldiers  still  retains  the 
air  of  a  nation  that  aspires  -to  be  agreeable  as  well 
as  victorious.” 

Watteau,  like  most  other  painters,  meditated  a 
Journey  to.  Italy.  Before  his  departure,  however, 
he  had  hung  two  of  his  pictures  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Louvre,  which  served  as  a  passage 
for  the  academicians.  De  la  Fosse,  the  eminent 
French  artist,  happening  to  pass  that  way,  was 
arrested  by  a  sight  of  the  pictures,  and  inquiring 
who  was  their  author,  he  perceived  Watteau 
standing  by  in  great  anxiety,  and  entering  into 
conversation  withHm,  learned  his  desire  to  travel. 
“  Ah,  my  friend,”  said  De  la  Fosse,  “  what  should 
you  go  to  Italy  for  ?  you  already  know  more  than 
we  ;  it  is  not  the  road  over  the  Alps  you  ought  to 
take,  but  the  road  into  the  Academy.”  Encouraged 
and  surprised,  Watteau  abandoned  his  project  for 
the  time,  remained  in  Paris,  and  was  received  into 
the  Academy  under  the  new  title  of  “  Peintre  des 
Fetes  galanies.”  He  was  also  appointed  painter 
to  the  king  under  the  same  appellation. 

The  natural  disposition  of  this  artist  was  restless 
and  irritable  :  he  was  timid  and  extreEi.eiy  reserved 
to  strangers  ;  misanthropic,  discontented  with  him¬ 
self  and  others;  but  very  frequently  exhibited  great 
kindliness  of  disposition  and  benevolence  of  heart. 
His  infirmities  of  character  were,  it  is  presumed, 
aggravated  by  a  highly  sensitive  temperament  and 
by  a  delicate  constitution,  arising  from  pulmonary 
disease.  Tormented  with  disquietude,  and  still 
desirous  of  visiting  foreign  countries,  Watteau 
came  to  England  ia  1718,  “  The  worst  place,”  one 
of  his  biographers  remarks,  “to  which  a  person 
so  afflicted  could  go.”  Here,  however,  he  stayed  a 
whole  year,  during  which  time  he  only  painted 
two  pictures,  both  of  them  for  Dr.  Meade,  the 
eminent  physician,  whom  Walpole  says  he  came 
to  consult.  He  returned  to  France  with  Ms  health 
still  more  impaired,  and  his  temper  even,  more 
gloomy  ;  the  latter  increasing  in  moroseness  as  he 
found  his  end  approaching.  His  last  work  was  a 
satire  on  the  medical  profession  :  a  scene  from 
Moliere’s  comedy  of  “  Le  Malade  Imaginaire," 
which  concludes  by  the  interment  of  the  sick  man 
in  presence  of  the  faculty  ranged  about  the  grave 
in  formal  costume.  When  the  picture  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  pencil  fell  from  his  hand ;  he  died  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1721,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven. 

The  works  of  Watteau  are  seldom  offered  for  sale, 
and  are  much  esteemed,  though  his  style  is  thought 
to  have  hada  prejudicial  effect  on  the  French  school. 
His  two  best  pupils  were  Lancret  and  Pater. 


CoRNEi.i'us  HuySM.-\N,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called  in  England,  Houseman, — generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Huysman  of  Malines,  from  his 
residence  in  that  city,  and  to  distinguish  him 
from  another  painter,  James  Huysman—was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1648;  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
landscape  painting  by  the  old  masters,— the  epoch 
of  Claude  and  the  two  Poussins,  of  Ruysdael  and 
Wynants.  His  father  was  an  architect,  who  had 
destined  him  for  his  own  profession  ;  but  having 
lost  both  his  parents  while  yet  a  child,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  orphan  was  entrusted  to  an  uncle, 


who  placed  him  in  the  school  of  Caspar  de  Wit,  a 
landscape  -painter.  Alter  a  short  re.sidence  with 
this  artist,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  oi 
the  pictures  of  James  Van  Artois,  at  that  time  in 
the  meridian,  of  his  fame,  and  was  so  charmed  with 
their  beauty,  that  he  immediately  set  out  for 
Brussels,  where  Van  Artois  lived,  and  presented 
himself  before  him.  Van  Artois  was  a  man  of 
pleasing  and  gentle  manners ;  he  received  the 
youth  with  kindness,  took  him  into  his  house,  and, 
ascertaining  his  aptitude  for  sketching  from  nature, 
set  him  to  make  drawings  of  the  finest  trees  he 


could  find,  and  the  most  sparkling  rivulets  ;  for  the 
master  excelled  in  his  delineation  of  such  objects 
especially.  There  is  no  doubt  the  latter  found 
these  studies  of  great  use  to  himself,  but  they 
equally  profited  the  pupil,  by  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  those  beautiful  compositions  and  elegant 
natural  forms  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into 
his  own  works.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the 
reputation  of  Huysman  became  even  greater  than 
that  of  his  preceptor,  whom  he  quitted,  after  a 
residence  of  some  time  in  his  studio,  and  established 
himself  atMalines,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 

With  the  exception  of  the  country 
round  about  Liege,  and  the  hilly  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Namur,  Belgium  is  a  country 
without  any  striking  features,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  very  monotonous ;  it 
possesses  much  that  is  pleasing  to  a  lover 
of  the  simple  scenes  of  nature,  but  little 
that  would  call  forth  the  feeling  which  a 
grand  landscape  invariably  produces.  A 
Belgian  artist  sketching  in  the  vicinity  of 
Antwerp  or  of  Malines,  may,  without 
doubt,  return  to  his  study  with  some 
pleasing  bits  of  natural  scenery ;  he  may 
be  able  to  invest  cottages  and  rustic 
bridges  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest , 
may  renderpicturesque  the  knarled  trunk 
of  some  old  tree  hanging  over  a  pond  of 
stagnant  water  ;  but  he  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  develope  the  maj  esty 
of  nature,  as  it  is  presented  in  “  dim  old 
woods,”  with  their  vast  shadows,  in  the 
movement  and  disruptions  of  the  soil, 
in  upheaved  rocks,  and  in  dark  and  deep 
ravines,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
such.  And  yet,  contrary  to  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  Huysman,  living 
ill  the  midst  of  a  flat  ungenial  country, 
composed  such  pictures  as  we  have  just 
described;  they  are  what  the  French 
■would  call  d’tine  grande  nature. 

The  most  striking  effect  produced  by 
the  landscapes  of  Huysman  is  the  feeling 
of  grandeurthey  impose  on  the  spectator  ;  contrary 
to  the  Dutch  artists,  although  they  are  such  near 
neighbours,  the  Belgian  painter  requires  not  to  see 
Italy  to  gain  a  style,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  inspiration 
which  will  serve  in  its  stead.  His  trees  shootupwards 
to  the  sky,  and  stretch  their  broad  limbs  across  the 
canvas,  as  if  they  -would  break  through  the  slender 
frame-work  that  surrounds  them.  There  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  between  them  and  the  Italian 
painters,  or,  at  least,  between  them  and  Claude, 
that  the  heavens  occupy  but  a  small  place  in  the 
compositions  of  the  former.  The  -white  fleecy 
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clouds,  the  “  bits  ”  of  blue  sky,  are  sparingly  intro¬ 
duced,  especially  in  the  landscapes  of  Huysman, 
and  then  only  to  serve  the  purpose  of  relieving  or 
detaching  the  masses  of  foliage  from  each  other. 
The  various  atmospheric  effects  which  distinguish 
the  different  hours  of  the  day  are  little  cared  for 
by  this  painter.  On  the  contrary,  he  leads  us  into 
shaded  spots,  where  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  determine  the  hour ;  but  we  know  the  sun  is 
shining  somewhere,  for  we  see  it  here  and  there  on 
tufts  of  grass,  and  on  the  large  wild  plants  that  fill 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  foreground  ;  he  carries 
us  with  him  into  thickets,  and  we  walk  over  huge 
trunks  of  trees  felled  by  the  woodman’s  axe,  and 
so  onwards  to  some  sandy  hillock,  broken  into 
furrows  by  the  rain  and  tempest,  and  perhaps 
lighted  up  by  a  single  gleam  of  sunshine  :  an  inch 
or  two  of  distance  closes  in  the  scene. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  painter’s  works 
—one,  perhaps,  which  distinguishes  him  from  most 
of  the  old  landscape-painters, — is,  that  beneath  his 
noble  trees,  which  seem  to  stand  only  to  offer  their 
shades  to  gods  and  goddesses,  he  introduces  only 
the  most  common-place  figures,  herdsmen  leading 


their  cattle  to  drink  from  the  iuvueet,  or 
labourers,  half-stripped,  employed  in  lopping  the 
oak  just  felled  to  the  ground ;  so  that  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  his  style  is  more  manifest  in  his  land¬ 
scapes  than  in  the  figures  which  enliven  them. 
The  presence  of  these  rude  denizens  of  the  field 
and  forest  gives  to  his  pictures,  notwithstanding 
his  fine  delineation  of  natural  objects,  a  peculiarly 
rustic  appearance.  They  resemble  neither  the 
smiling  pastorals  of  Berghem,  nor  the  sober  gran¬ 
deur  of  Ruysdael,  nor  the  grace,  somewhat  rude 
indeed,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Both. 
At  first  sight,  one  expects  to  find  among  those 
majestic  trees  some  ancient  temple,  or  that  the 
priests  of  heathen  mythology  are  celebrating  be¬ 
neath  their  deep  and  ominous  shadows  the  mystic 
rites  of  their  wonder-working  religion,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  nymphs  of  another  Arcadia  had  come 
down  to  bathe  in  the  secluded  streams ;  but  we 
encounter  no  colonnades,  nor  classic  porches,  nor 
the  fountain  which  invited  to  repose  the  fair  train 
of  Diana ;  only',  we  perchance,  have  a  glimpse  in  the 
tw'ilight  of  the  roof  of  some  cottage,  the  rendezvous 
of  a  gang  of  poachers,  or  of  a  family  of  neatherds. 


The  figures  of  Huysman  are  drawn  so  naturally, 
are  so  well  placed,  and  put  in  with  so  much  ease  and 
freedom,  that  the  landscape-painters  of  his  country 
frequently  availed  themselves  of  his  pencil  to  people 
their  solitaty  places.  Van  der  Meulen,  when  once 
on  a  journey  to  Brussels,  his  native  place,  sought 
an  introduction  to  Huysman,  and  entertained  so 
high  an  opinion  of  him  from  what  he  saw  at  the 
interview,  that  Van  der  Meulen,  who  had  been 
invited  to  Paris,  and  kept  there  by  the  offers  of 
Colbert,  the  minister,  and  by  the  patronage  and 
pensions  of  Louis  XIV.,  wished  to  present  him  to 
the  French  monarch.  A  sight  of  the  landscapes  of 
Huysman  induced  the  belief  that  such  an  artist 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  that  some  of  the  fine  trees  which 
were  sketched  in  the  forest  of  Soignies  would  be  of 
infinite  service  on  the  canvasses  of  Van  der  Meulen, 
who  painted  only  encamiunents,  sieges,  and  the 
pompous  cavalcades  of  Louis  XIV.,  including  the 
carriages  which  conducted  Madame  Montespan  to 
the  seat  of  war  as  to  a  fete.  But  the  artist,  whose 
delight  was  to  roam  through  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  to  woo  her  in  her  most  quiet  and  secluded  spots. 


could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  M alines;  he 
pleaded  as  his  e.xcuse  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  and  loved  no  other  than  that  of 
his  own  country.  However,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Van  der  Meulen,  he  painted  for  him,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  freedom  of  pencil  and  powerful  colouring, 
topographical  viewsof  Luxembourg  and  of  Dinants, 
and  the  environs  of  these  two  strongly-fortified 
places.  Taken  from  an  elevated  point,  these  views 
are  most  clearly  developed,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  representation  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
their  charming  artistic  treatment-  The  pictures 
have  long  hung  in  the  Louvre  for  the  admiration 
of  all ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they  have  not 
proceeded  from  the  same  hand,  so  well  do  the  troops 
of  Van  der  Meulen  harmonise  with  the  landscapes 
of  Huysman,  the  former  having  put  in  the  figures. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  this  artist  by  what  we  now  see  of  his 
pictures,  so  dark  have  the  majority  of  them  become 
from  the  unfortunate  habit  he  had  of  painting  them 
on  canvas  primed  with  a  sort  of  red ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is  they  have  a  deep  reddish-brown 
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appearance.  Still  enough  may  be  discerned  to 
show  that  he  was  worthy  of  being  called  a  “master” 
of  his  Art ;  and  when  we  do  by  accident  light  upon 
a  work  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  a  high  value 
attaches  to  it.  His  treatment  of  light  and  shade  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Rembrandt,  his  touch  is  vigorous  and 
broad,  yet  not  deficient  in  delicacy  ;  and  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  though  grand  in  conception,  are  still  true 
to  nature.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  Malines, 
the  place  of  his  adoption,  dying  in  1727,  after  an 
active  and  well-spent  life,  extending  to  nearly  eighty 
years.  Lebrun,  the  celebrated  amateur,  says  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Flemish  landscape-painters  who 
threw  most  spirit  and  power  into  their  works. 

The  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  contains 
several  pictures  by  this  artist ;  in  the  gallery  of 
Munich  is  “  A  Sea-Port;  ”  the  museum  of  Brussels 
also  contains  a  fine  landscape  enriched  with  several 
figures  ;  the  museum  and  churches  of  Madrid  have 
likewise  many  of  his  compo.sitions.  The  other 
public  galleries  and  edifices  of  Europe  exhibit  none 
of  his  works,  but  they  are  frequently  found  in 
private  collections  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 


,  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  what  the 
I  pictures  of  Huysman  have  realised  at  ditferent 
i  periods.  In  17-t5,  two  landscapes  in  handsome 
j  carved  wood  frames,  belonging  to  the  Chevalier 
Larroque,  of  Paris,  were  sold  in  that  city  for  about 
60  livres  the  pair ;  and  two  others  from  the  cabinet 
of  M.  de  Mesnard.  fetched,  about  the  same  time,  80 
livres  the  pair.  Their  value  seemed  to  rise  after 
this,  for  at  the  sale  of  M.  de  Calonne’s  gallery  in 
Paris,  in  1788,  a  rather  small  landscape  with 
buildings,  figures,  and  animals,  was  disposed  of  for 
2442  francs.  Half  a  century  afterwards,  when  the 
error  into  which  the  painter  had  fallen,  of  painting 
on  canvas  improperly  primed,  became  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  his  pictures  had  consequently  lost 
their  rich  tone,  they  again  fell  in  the  estimation  of 
amateurs,  for  we  find  that  a  large  landscape,  mag¬ 
nificently  composed,  was  sold  in  184.5,  in  Paris,  for 
150  francs,  the  pendant  to  it  realising  180  francs. 
Subsequent  sales  of  his  pictures  are  recorded,  but 
without  evidencing  any  increase  in  their  pecuniary 
value,  while  we  know  little  of  them  in  England 
from  their  extreme  rarity. 


A  DICTIONAEY  OF  TERMS  IN  ART. 


GRACE.  Oae  of  the  attributes  of  beauty  in 
animated  beings,  resulting  from  the  manner  of 
action  and  repose  proper  to  each  in  individuals  of 
healthy  formation.  Grace  belongs  especially  to 
the  human  form,  the  movements  of  which  are 
infinitely  more  varied  and  more  delicate  than 
those  of  any  other  animal ;  still  we  can  easily 
recognise  in  the  horse,  stag,  and  other  animals,  a 
movement  or  carriage  closely  allied  to  grace. 
Every  individual  of  good  form,  in  whom  no  acci¬ 
dent  or  bad  habit  has  distorted  its  movements, 
possesses  a  natural  grace;  it  proceeds  not,  as 
asserted  by  some  writers,  from  a  perfect  union  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  soul  with  the  action  of  the 
body ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  ensemble  of  the  motions, 
and  resides  in  the  transient  or  continued  attributes, 
independently  of  the  emotions. 

GRADATION  (Suboiidination).  The  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  parts  of  a  whole  from  one  another ; 
namely,  the  height  from  the  depth,  the  strong 
from  the  weak,  the  heavy  from  the  light,  the  near 
from  the  distant,  and  the  simple  from  the  elaborate. 
If  contrast  be  not  arrived  at  in  a  work  of  Art,  the 
artist,  in  order  to  acquire  a  just  Gradation,  needs  a 
wise  economy  of  the  means  under  his  command : 
but  this  cannot  be  learned,  it  depends  upon  the 
taste  and  right  feeling  of  the  artist,  yet  the  impres¬ 
sion  a  work  of  Art  makes  rests  wholly  upon  a  just 
Gradation  or  Subordination  of  its  parts,  for  the 
want  of  which  the  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  exe¬ 
cution  cannot  compensate,  and  without  which  the 
work  becomes  monotonous.  "We  will  take  as  an 
example  of  Gradation,  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
in  a  palace.  We  enter  a  simple  vestibule,  and 
pass  thence  to  the  ornamented  ante-chamber ;  next 
we  see  the  beautiful  reception-rooms,  and  beyond 
these  we  find  splendidly-decorated  apartments. 
Without  this  Gradation  no  growing  impression 
would  be  made  upon  our  feelings.  In  Architec¬ 
ture,  Gradation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  rules 
for  Proportion  and  Perspective  ;  in  Painting,  Gra¬ 
dation  of  Colour  and  Light  is  needed  to  express 
depth  and  relief,  to  define  distances,  and  to  show 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

GRAPHITE,  Plumbago,  Black  Lead.  Car¬ 
bon,  in  a  nearly  pure  form.  It  is  well  known 
under  the  title  of  Black  Lead,  although  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  lead  in  its  composition  ;  it  is  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  in  making  the  so-called  Black 
Lead  Pencils. 

GRAY  is  compounded  of  black  and  white  in 
various  proportions,  or  of  the  three  primary  colours, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  according  to  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  either  of  these  there  are  produced  blue 
grays,  purple  grays,  green  grays  ;  but  when  the 
red  or  yellow  predominate,  there  are  produced  the 
various  hues  of  brown.* 

GREAVES.  OCREA,  {Lat).  Part  of  the 
armour  worn  by  the 
Ancients,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  protection 
for  the  legs,  made 
of  bronze,  brass, 
silver,  or  gold,  lined 
with  some  soft  ma¬ 
terial.  They  were 
fitted  with  great 
exactness  to  the 
legs,  and  fastened 
sometimes  with 
straps,  and  an  ancle 
ring,  and  richly  or¬ 
namented  and  em¬ 
bossed.  Greaves t 
are  worn  by  the 
modern  Greeks, 
but  made  of  soft 
materials,  such  as 
velvet,  ornamented 
with  gold,  and 
secured  to  the  legs 
by  hooks  and  eyes. 

GREGORY,  St., 
THE  Great.  The 
last  pope  who  was 
canonised.  The  events  of  his  remarkable  life  are 
well  known,  and  his  great  popularity  has  caused 
them  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  subjects  for  the 
painter.  He  usually  wears  the  Tiara  as  pope,  and 
bears  the  double  Crosier;  seated  on  a  throne, 
holding  in  one  hand,  a  Book,  (his  Homilies)  and 
with  his  peculiar  attribute,  a  dove,  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  or  hovering  over  his  head.  The  subjects 
most  frequently  represented  in  works  of  Art  are 
— The  Mass  of  St  Gregory,  The  Supper  of  the 


*  See  HuNDEETPrtTND’s  Ai't  of  Painting  Sestored  to  its 
simplest  and  surest  Principles.  London,  1^9. 

t  Our  engi'aving  exhibits  a  remarkably  elaborate  and 
beautiful  one  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
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same,  St.  Gregory  releasing  the  soul  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  The  miracle  of  the  Brandeum. 

GREEN.  A  secondary  colour,  compounded  of 
the  primaries  blue  and  yellow :  if  the  blue  pre¬ 
dominates,  the  compound  is  a  blue-green ;  if  the 
yellow  predominates,  it  is  a  yellow-green,  or  a 
warm  green.  Green,  in  Blazonry,  Sinople,  signi¬ 
fied  love,  joy,  and  abundance.  Among  the  Greeks 
Green  symbolised  Victory,  and  among  the  Moors 
it  had  the  same  signification :  it  also  designated 
hope,  joy,  youth,  and  spring,  (the  youth  of  the 
year,)  which  gives  the  hope  of  harvest.* 

GREEN  PIGMENTS  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  mineral  world,  and  owe  their  colour  to 
the  presence  of  copper.  Among  the  most  valuable 
to  the  painter  are  Malachite  or  Mountain  Green, 
Terra  Verde,  Veronese  Green,  Native  Carbonate 
of  Copper,  Cobalt  Green,  and  Chrome  Green. 
The  only  vegetable  green  is  Sap  Green,  which  is 
employed  occasionally  in  water-colour  painting. 
The  Greens  used  by  the  ancients  were  Appianum, 
Greta  Viridis  (Veronese  Green),  Theodotion, 
Chrysocolla  (Malachite),  and  Verdigris  (Acetate 
of  Copper). 

GRIFFIN.  Gryphos.  A  fabulous  animal 

usually  repre¬ 
sented  with 
the  body  and 
legs  of  a  lion, 
with  the  head 
and  wings  of 
an  eagle,  sig¬ 
nifying  the 
union  of 
strength  with 
agility.  The 
figures  of  Griffins  were  frequently  used  as  orna¬ 
ments  in  works  of  Art,  the  earliest  instance  of 
which  we  have  any  record  is  the  bronze  Patera 
which  the  Samians  ordered  to  be  made  about  B.c. 
640.  The  Griffin  is  employed  as  an  emblem  of 
vigilance,  and  is  met  with  in  tombs  and  sepulchral 
lamps,  in  significance  of  the  act  of  guarding  the 
remains  of  the  deceased.  As  an  attribute,  it  sig¬ 
nifies  the  destroying  power  of  the  gods. 

GRINDING  OF  PIGMENTS.  In  oil-painting 
the  pigments  are  generally  ground  in  Poppy,  or 
Nut  oil,  as  they  dry  the  best,  and  do  not  deaden 
the  colours.  If  these  oils  be  not  in  the  purest 
state,  bright  and  clear,  or  if  they  be  rancid  or 
rendered  impure  by  mixture  with  other  oils,  they 
will  turn  yellow  on  the  painting,  deaden  the  colour, 
and  dry  with  difficulty.  A  good  oil  ought  to  be  so 
dry  in  five  or  six  days,  that  the  picture  can  he 
repainted. t 

GRISAILLE.  (-Fr.)  In  Grey.  A  style  of 
painting  employed  to  represent  solid  bodies  in 
relief,  such  as  friezes,  mouldings,  ornaments  of 
cornices,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  by  means  of  grey  tints. 
The  objects  represented  are  supposed  to  be  white; 
the  shadows  which  they  project,  and  the  lights, 
from  those  most  vividly  reflected  to  the  least,  are 
properly  depicted  by  the  various  gray  tints  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mixture  of  white  with  black  pigments, 
or  sometimes  by  brown.  Many  painters  make  the 
Frotte,  or  first  sketch  of  their  pictures  in  a  brown 
tint,  to  which  the  term  en  grisaille  is  sometimes 
misapplied. 

GROUNDS,  OR  Priming.  The  substance  with 
which  the  Canvas  or  Panel  is  covered  to  render 
them  fit  for  Painting  on.  Grounds  are  either  ab¬ 
sorbent  or  non-absorbent.  Absorbent  Grounds  are 


*  The  emerald  may  be  taken  for  the  standard  of  this 
colour  as  used  in  Church  ornament.  In  Latin  it  is  called 
viridis,  and  sometimes 

Green  signifies  of  itself,  bountifulness  of  God,  and  in 
moral  virtues,  mirth,  youth,  and  gladness.  The  green 
field  is  the  emblem  of  felicity  and  prosperity  to  perpetuity, 
and  is  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection. 

t  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  each  master  to  pre- 
pai’e  the  pigments  in  his  own  studio,  and  the  first  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  pupil  consisted  in  washing  and  grinding 
them,  by  which  much  practical  acqu.aintance  with  the 
qualities  of  pigments  was  acquired,  the  proper  oils  with 
which  each  should  be  ground,  the  composition  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  varnishes,  &c. ;  but  since  the  time  of  the  Caracci 
instruction  has  taken  a  higher  direction,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  mechanical  part  of  art  has  been  neglected  by 
the  artist,  who  is  content  to  obtain  from  the  colourman  all 
the  materiel  of  his  art  ready  for  use.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  painter  is  a  loser  by  this  practice.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  list  of  pigments  prepared  for  sale  will  seive 
to  convince  any  intelligent  mind  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  merely  “  made  to  sell,”  and  the  tyro 
is  confounded  at  the  first  step  with  the  wealth  of  his 
colour-box.  Besides,  many  of  the  pigments  are  sold  in  a 
ground  state,  which  cannot  be  found  in  a  dry  state ;  all 
such  are  empirical  compounds.  A  practical  examination 
(such  as  grinding,  &o.  would  ensure)  of  those  pigments 
which  are  truly  indispensable  to  the  painter,  would  reduce 
the  number  so  much,  that  the  earnest  and  industrious 
artist  would  willingly  undertake  the  labour  of  preparing 
them  for  his  oivn  use,  and  thereby  acquire  a  command 
over  his  materials  that  would  impart  a  certainty  and  force 
to  Iris  execution,  that  would  fully  compensate  him  for  his 
pains. 
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prepared  by  mixing  Chalk  or  Plaster  into  a  paste 
with  animal  glue,  or  flour  paste.  The  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  Grounds  are  covered  with  oil-colour;  as 
the  Canvas  is  usually  bought  ready  prepared  for 
use,  the  artist  is  seldom  called  upon  to  prepare  his 
own  Grounds,  unless  he  wishes  to  experiment. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  held  respecting 
the  proper  colour  of  Grounds,  but  as  they  must 
more  or  less  affect  the  colours  of  the  various  pig¬ 
ments  applied  over  them,  they  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  these  latter.  The  consideration 
of  this  important  subject  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  method  of  Painting  with 
opposite  colours.*  By  the  Old  Painters  Gold 
Grounds  were  used.  Much  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Flemish  pictures  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
employment  of  White  Grounds. 

GROUP,  Grouping.  The  union  of  several 
figures,  or  of  various  material  objects  placed  in 
contact  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  single  mass ;  such,  under  picturesque  relations,  is 
the  motif  oi  the  formation  of  groups.  If  the  action 
permits  the  characters  to  be  dispersed,  the  artist 
endeavours  to  bring  them  together  and  to  form 
groups  of  two,  three,  or  of  a  greater  number  of 
figures,  by  which  the  view  is  limited,  and  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  concentrated  upon  the 
most  important  point.  Grouping  gives  to  the 
painter  masses  varied  in  extent  and  form,  and  the 
figures  of  larger  size  than  they  could  be  if  each 
were  depicted  separately.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
figures  comprised  in  a  group  be  subordinate  to 
each  other,  that  those  which  are  most  important  in 
the  action  are  also  the  most  prominent,  and  which 
call  the  attention  to  the  place  which  they  occupy 
in  the  group  by  the  attitude,  light,  development, 
&o.  The  pyramidal  arrangement  is  considered 
the  most  favourable  in  grouping;  the  middle 
point,  in  which  the  spiritual  significance  was  con¬ 
centrated,  is  thus  rendered  more  prominent  by 
greater  dimensions.  Am  mg  the  Greeks  this  form 
was  used  for  the  pediments  of  temples,  with  the 
figures  far  apart,  but  even  the  more  crowded 
groups  of  later  Art  present  this  pyramidal  funda¬ 
mental  form.  In  order  to  attain  the  necessary 
unity,  the  principal  figure  was  raised  in  proportion 
to  the  subordinate,  beyond  the  natural  proportion. 
The  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  figures  on  the 
right  and  left,  was,  in  the  antique  style,  mere  stiff 
regularity  ;  improved  Art  admitted  of  freer  alter¬ 
nations,  and  by  combining  the  individual  figures 
into  subordinate  groups,  introduced  more  variety  of 
interest.  In  the  group,  especially  when  it  exceeded 
two  figures,  the  statue  approached  the  basso- 
relievo,  inasmuch  as  aU  the  figures  usually  stood  in 
a  vertical  plane,  in  order  to  be  unfolded  in  com¬ 
plete  view  for  a  particular  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  no  considerable  part  was  left  vacant,  they 
were  nevertheless  not  concealed  by  the  limbs. — 
Muller’s  Ancient  Art  and  its  Remains. 

GUILLOCHE.  Guillochis.  {Fr).  A  kind 
of  ornament  composed  of  undulating  lines,  and 


parallel  in  their  contours  to  each  other.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  on  Plinths,  Soffits,  and  Plate- 
bands,  but  only  as  examples  of  bad  taste. 

GUIMET’S  ULTRAMARINE,  French  Ul¬ 
tramarine.  A  factitious  pigment  of  a  fine  azure 
blue  colour,  offered  as  a  useful  substitute  for  the 
more  costly  genuine  Ultramarine.  It  is,  however, 
deficient  in  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  lapis 
lazuli,  but  for  purposes  of  decoration  answers  every 
purpose.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  palette, 
being  transparent  and  durable  both  in  oil  and 
water-colours. 

GUM  ARABIC  dissolved  in  water  constitutes 
the  well-known  vehicle  in  water-colour  painting— 
Gum-Water.  It  should  he  made  of  the  cleanest 
and  whitest  pieces  picked  from  the  mass,  and  when 
dissolved,  strained  through  muslin,  and  a  small 
portion  of  white  sugar-candy  added  to  prevent  its 
cracking  or  scaling  when  used. 

GUMPTION.  Si/n.MAGlLP.f  This  elegant  and 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Grounds  in  Hundertpfund’s  Art 
of  Painting  Restored :  slso  the  chapter  on  the  Preparation 
of  Grounds  in  Mas.  Mehrifield’s  Ancient  Practice  of  Oil 
Painting. 

t  Ingenuity  appears  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  sup¬ 
plying  names  to  this  panacea  for  imbecility.  In  the 
different  treatises  on  painting  and  in  the  colourmen's 
catalogues  we  find  it  thus  variously  named.  The  list  is 
too  curious  and  significant  to  be  omitted: — Magelp, 
Magelph,  Magilp,  Magylp,  Magylph,  Megilp,  Megelp, 
Megylp,  Megylph,  Maegelp,  Macgelph,  Maegilp,  Maegilph, 
Macgylph,  Maogulp,  Magulp,  Megulph,  Mygelp,  Mygelph, 
Mygilp,  Mygilph,  Mygulp,  Mygulph,  Gumption ! 
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expressive  name  is  applied  to  a  nostrum  much  in 
request  by  painters  in  search  of  the  supposed  "  lost 
medium  ”  of  the  old  masters,  and  to  which  they 
ascribe  their  unapproachable  excellence.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  favour  with  which  this  compound  is 
regarded,  it  has  never  been  known  to  accomplish 
the  desired  object;  nor  can  any  rational  mind  be 
deceived  into  the  delusion  that  it  was  any  such  trifle 
as  a  Medium  that  could  impart  those  fruits  which 
are  due  only  to  genius  and  well-directed  industry. 
The  old  masters  were  not  mere  painters :  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  possessing  highly- 
cultivated  minds,  and  truly  devout ;  who  would 
have  achieved  greatness  in  any  other  vocation. 
The  formula  for  preparing  this  Medium,  gives  a 
mi.xture  of  drying  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish, 
wYiieh  gelatinises ;  or  simple  linseed  oil  and  sugar 
of  lead. 

GYMNASTICS.  Gymnastics  constituted  that 
phase  of  Grecian  Life  which  was  most  completely 
reflected  in  Art  on  account  of  the  natural  affinity 
in  which  it  stood  to  sculpture.  The  most  perfect 
transference  of  Gymnastic  forms  to  the  materials  of 
the  plastic  Art,  that  grove  of  brazen  statues  of 
victors  in  the  temple  courts  of  Olympia  and  Pytho, 
are  indeed  lost  to  us,  and  only  a  few-  excellent 
remains  of  the  kind  are  left ;  however,  from  the 
marble  copies,  reliefs,  vase  paintings,  and  gems,  a 
very  complete  cyclus  of  representations  can  still  be 
compo.sed,  and  these  also  certainly  enable  us  to 
penetrate  deeper  than  has  hitherto  been  done  into 
the  Gymnasia,  or  methods  and  artifices  of  the 
ancient  corporeal  exercises.  Short  curling  hair, 
robust  limbs,  a  powerful  development  of  form,  and 
comparatively  small  heads,  characterise  the  entire 
class  of  figures ;  the  bruised  ears  and  prominent 
muscles  distinguish  in  particular  the  boxers  and 
pancratiasts.  It  w-as  a  leading  aim  with  ancient 
Art  to  represent  with  perfect  truth  the  particular 
form  of  body  and  characteristic  motions  belonging 
to  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  combat,  and  these  were 
also  indicated  in  the  statues  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Victors  ;  but  the  Athletes  w-ere  also  sculp¬ 
tured  as  frequently  in  actions  which  were  common 
to  all,  such  as  the  anointing  the  body,  praying  for 
victory,  encircling  the  head  with  the  victorious 
fillet,  and  very  frequently  in  quite  a  simple  and 
tranquilly  firm  posture.  These  statues,  which 
some  time  ago  often  received  false  names  (for 
example.  Genius  preestes),  for  the  most  part  held 
perhaps  garlands  in  their  hands  ;  palms  also  served, 
as  in  Hermes,  to  point  out  their  significance. 
Amidst  the  numerous  figures  which  appear,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  vase  paintings,  as  superintendants  of  the 
exercises,  we  may  chiefly  expect  to  find  the  Aliptm 
or  teachers  of  Gymnastics,  whose  fame  was  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  those  of  their  pupils. 

GYPSUM.  Plasteii  of  Paris.  A  sulphate 
of  lime,  found  in  laige  quantities  at  Montmartre, 
near  Paris.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  the  Arts 
for  making  moulds,  taking  casts,  &o.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  much  harder  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  iSilicate  of  Potash,  or  soluble  glass. 

HABIT,  Monastic.  The  different  monastic 
orders  are  distinguished  by  the  colours  peculiar  to 
each ,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to  the 
artist.  The  Benedictines  wore  black,  the  Domini¬ 
cans  black  mantles  over  xvhite  tunics.  Black  was 
also  worn  by  the  Augustines,  the  Serviti,  the 
Oratorians,  and  the  Jesuits.  White  over  black  was 
worn  by  the  Carmelites  and  the  Proemonstraten- 
sians.  White  is  worn  by  the  Cistercians,  the  Port 
Royalists,  the  Trappists,  the  Trinitarians,  and  the 
Camaldolesi.  The  original  colour  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans  w-as  grey ;  the  reformed  Franciscans  woi-e  the 
dark  broicn  tunic.* 

HAIR.  Among  the  ancients,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  Hair  of  the  head  was  an  object  of  especial 
care  and  attention.  Among  the  Greeks  it,  at  first, 
was  worn  long  by  adults  ;  boys,  especially  those  of 
Sparta,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  wore  their  Hair 
cropped  close.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  customary 
for  men  to  wear  their  Hair  cut  short.  The  Athenian 
custom  was  the  opposite  of  the  Spartan  ;  the  Hair 
was  worn  long  in  childhood  and  cut  upon  arriving 
at  manhood.  The  cutting  of  the  Hair  was  an  act 
of  solemnity,  and  performed  with  many  ceremonies. 
In  works  of  Art  the  Ephebi,  (youth  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  18,)  and  Athletce  are  always 
represented  with  short  Hair.  Among  the  females 
it  was  the  custom  to  confine  the  Hair  with  a  band, 
or  with  net-work,  sometimes  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  other  metals,  examples  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  paintings  found  at  Pompeii.  In  other 
representations  we  find  the  Hair  inclosed  in  a  kind 
of  bag,  made  of  various  textile  materials.  The 
colour  most  prized  was  blonde,  although  black  was 
the  most  common.  In  times  of  mourning  the  Hair 
was  cut  short. 


*  See  Mas.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 


HALBERT,  (Alle-barte,  Germ.,)  Cleave-all. 
A  weapon  formerly  much  used  by  soldiers,  which 
consisted  of  a  pole  about  five  feet  in  length,  sur- 


HAND.  In  Christian  Art  a  Hand  is  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  holy  person  or  thing,  and  frequently 
occurs  in  pictures  representing  martyrdoms,  as 
extended  from  a  cloud  over  a  saint.  A  hand  in 
the  act  of  benediction  is  frequently  met  with  in 
early  Christian  Art,  and  generally  represents  the 
Almighty  Father.  Previous  to  the  twelf  th  century, 
the  Supreme  was  alwa)-s  represented  by  a  hand 
extended  from  a  cloud,  sometimes  open,  with  rays 


proceeding  from  the  fingers,  hut  generally  in  the 
act  of  benediction,!  viz.,  with  two  fingers  raised 
and  the  rest  open.  The  Hands  of  our  Saviour 
pierced,  were  frequently  represented  in  sculpture 
and  painting.  Tlie  wound  on  the  right  hand  is 
termed  in  old  devotional  books  the  IVellof  Mercy, 
and  that  on  the  left  the  Well  of  Grace.% 

HANDLING  is  the  manner  of  execution  by 
which  the  artist  produces  Finish  ;  it  is  the  method 
of  manipulation  peculiar  t-'  each  artist  in  the  use 
of  his  pencil.  The  handling,  or  execution,  of 
Rubens  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Rembrandt,  or 
Teniers,  or  Guido,  and  it  should  differ  with  the 
same  artist  according  to  the  size,  style,  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject ;  still  a  broad  and  free  method 
of  handling  is  not  incompatible  with  extreme 
delicacy. 

HAQUETON,  ACKETON.  In  armour,  a 
quilted  tunic  or  under  garment  of  buckskin 
wadded  with  cotton,  worn  as  defences  bj-  those 
who  could  not  afford  Hauberks,  and  by  persons  of 
distinction  to  protect  the  body  from  the  pressure  of 
steel  harness,  and  sometimes  by  them  in  lieu  of  it  ; 
it  was  ornamented  by  being  stitched  with  silk  and 
gold  thread. 

HARMONY.  The  principal  means  of  produc¬ 
ing  Effect  in  works  of  art.  It  consists  in  the 
unity,  connexion,  similarity,  and  agreement  of  one 
part  with  another,  under  the  relations  of  Form, 
Light,  and  Colour.  A  perfect  representation  of  the 
Form  of  an  object  in  nature- is  not  sufficient ;  it 
must  he  in  a  good  state  of  light  and  shade  and 
colour  before  any  drawing  be  made  of  it ;  and  should 
it  not  be  presented  in  that  state,  the  deficiency 
must  be  supplied  by  the  artist,  according  to  his 

*  Our  cut  exhibits  two  of  the  many  forms,  ornamental 
and  otherwise,  adopted  for  tlie  halbert.  Fig  1  is  a  plain 
halbert  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Fig  2  an  ornamented 
halbert  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.  of  France. 

t  The  representation  of  the  divine  benediction  is  not 
the  same  with  tlie  Greek  as  with  tlie  Eatin  Church, 
nevertheless,  we  can  easily  discover  the  thought  concealed 
under  this  double  symbolic  form.  In  the  Latin  Church 
the  index  and  the  middle  fingers  -re  extended,  the  two 
others  are  bent  and  shut  against  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
thus  is  indicated  the  three  august  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
(Fig.  1.)  The  Greeks  e.xtend  the  index,  bend  the  middle, 
crossing  the  thumb  upon  the  ring  finger,  and  bend  the 
little  finger,  thus  forming  the  four  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  which  compose  the  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  index  finger  represents  the  I,  iota,  the  middle  the 
ancient  sigma,  C,  the  ring  and  the  thumb,  the  chi,  X, 
finally,  the  little  finger,  the  sigma  2, — 12X2  (Fig.  2.) 

J  Pugin's  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Cos¬ 
tume 


intuitive  knowledge,  or  that  which  he  may  have 
acquired  through  study  and  practice.  Harmony 
proceeds  from  a  succession  of  the  same  forms  in 
different  degrees  of  distinctness ;  every  line  is  in 
harmony  with  another  when  it  runs  parallel  with 
it,  whether  it  is  a  straight  or  a  whole  line ;  the 
harshness  of  isolated  forms  may  be  reduced  and 
harmonised  with  the  whole,  by  their  being  hinted 
at,  or  faintly  repeated  in  various  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Harmony  of  Chiaroscuro  is  where  the 
lights  and  shades  are  of  the  same  degree  of  strength 
throughout.  Harmony  of  Colour  is  produced 
by  judicious  contrast  of  colours,  and  there  is  a 
sameness  of  tints  throughout  a  whole  picture. 

HARNESS.  A  term  applied  to  armour,  or  any 
defensive  equipment. 

HARP.  An  instrument  of  the  highest  anti¬ 
quity  ;  it  is  seen  on  the  wall  paintings  of  Egyptian 
tombs,*  and  on  ancient  Greek  monuments.  The 


harp  was  sometimes  much  higher  than  the  stature  ! 
of  the  performer,  and  was  placed  on  the  ground.  i 
The  trigonum,  of  triangular  form,  was  held  like  the  , 
lyre  in  the  hands  of  the  musician.  The  number  ot  J 
strings  to  the  harp  varied  ;  those  of  the  Parthians 
and  Troglodytse  had  but  four;  those  of  the 
Egyptians  from  four  to  twenty-eight.  In  Christian  ^ 
Art  a  harp  is  the  attribute  of  King  David,  and  of  ; 
St.  Cecilia.  1 

HART  OR  HIND.  In  Christian  Art  the  emblem  | 
of  Solitude  and  purity  of  life,  and  the  Attribute  of 
St.  Hubert,  St.  Julian,  and  St.  Eustace.  It  was  ■ 
also  the  type  of  piety  and  religious  aspiration. f 

HASTA.  A  short  spear  borne  by  the  Roman  ' 

soldiery.  Its  form 
and  use  may  be  seen 
in  our  cut,  which 
is  copied  from  a 
bas-relief  on  the 
Antonine  Column, 
Rome.  I 

HATCHING.  ! 

The  laying  on  the  [ 

strokes  of  the  j 

crayon  or  graver  in 
parallel  lines,  at  j 

angles  more  or  less 
acute,  according  to  ! 

the  degree  of  sha-  | 

dow.  It  is  also  used 
to  produce  some  of  i 

the  shadows  in  Fresco-painting;  and  in  Minia¬ 
ture  it  is  very  effective  when  well  executed. 

HATS.  Coverings  for  the  Head  and  Feet  have 
probably  undergone  more  diversity  of  shape  than 
any  other  portion  of  our  apparel,  and  have  more 
especially  determined  the  varying  costume  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  In  Antiquity,  Hats  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordinary  costume  of  life  in  cities ;  they 
denote  rural,  equestrian,  and  sometimes  warlike  | 
occupations,  as  the  xotin,  which  in  Boeotiabore  the 
form  of  a  fir  cone  ;  in  Thessalia  rather  that  of  an  | 
umbrella ;  the  Arcadian  Hat,  with  its  very  large  \ 
flat  brim  ;  the  Petasus,  especially  worn  by  horse¬ 
men  and  ephebi  with  the  Chlamys,  in  the  form  of  an 
umhellated  flower  reversed  (Fig.  2)  ;  theCAUSiA,j 

*  Our  cut  is  a  copy  of  the  painting  in  the  famous  tomb 
of  Thebes,  described  by  Bruce,  and  engraved  by  Ros¬ 
sellini. 

t  “  Like  as  a  hart  p.anteth  after  the  ivater-brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  for  Thee,  O  God.” — Psalm  xlii. 

*  The  felt  hats  lately  introduced,  and,  as  ive  are  gratified 
to  perceive,  likely  to  be  generally  adopted,  are  identical 
in  form  and  material  with  the  Causia.  This  kind  of 
head-piece  has  everything  to  recommend  it, — material, 
form,  and  colour, — and  moreover,  it  is  classic  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the 
singular  tyranny  tliat  for  two  generations  has  inflicted 
upon  an  intelligent  people  so  unsightly,  uncomfortable, 
and  altogether  unsuitable  a  covering  for  the  ‘  seat  of 
thought  ’  as  the  modern  hat.  It  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to 
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■which,  had  a  ■very  lo^vv  crown,  and  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian,  ^tolian,  Illyrian, 
and  also,  perhaps  Thessalian  cos¬ 
tume.  We  may  also  mention  the 
semi-oyal  sailor’s  bonnet,  to  which 
■was  given  a  very  significant  in¬ 
terpretation  in  Samothrace  ;  the 
Phrygian  Cap  (Fig.  1),  is  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  in  Greek 
Art,  in  its  simpler  as  well  as  more 
complex  form.  Coverings  for  the 
head  and  feet  most  especially  de¬ 
termined  the  varying  national 
costume,  to  trace  the  shades  of 
which  must  be  of  importance  for 
the  more  accurate  determination 
of  heroic  figures.  Hoods  are  a 
most  ancientcovering  forthe  head, 
and  far  more  useful  and  conve¬ 
nient  than  the  modern  fashion  of 
Hats,  which  present  a  cumbrous. 
Fig.  2.  useless  elevation,  and  leave  the 
ears  and  neck  completely  exposed. 

HAUBERGEON.  In  armour  a  garment  worn 
over  the  quilted  Gambeson  or  Haqueton,  and  under 
the  Jupon. 

HAUBERK  (^Halbbbcum,  Lat.)  In  armour, 
a  tunic  of  ringed 
mail,  wdth  wide 
sleeves  reaching 
a  little  below  the 
elbow,  and  de¬ 
scending  below 
the  knees ;  being 
cut  up  before  and 
behind  a  little 
way,  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  riding,  it 
had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  terminat¬ 
ing  in  short  trow- 
sers.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the 
twelfth  century, 
and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from 
Germany.  Hau¬ 
berk  is  the  name 
given  to  this  vest¬ 
ment  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  signifying 
a  protection  for 
the  throat,  but  the  term  could  only  have  been 
appropriate  when  the  capuchin  or  cowl  formed  a 
component  part  of  it.* 

HEAD.  In  Christian  Art,  the  custom  of  intro¬ 
ducing  heads  of  sacred  personages  within  circles 
and  quatre-foils  is  very  ancient  and  significant. 
We  find  them  frequently  enamelled  on  early 
shrines,  also  in  the  knops  and  feet  of  Chalices. 
Sometimes  the  head  of  our  Lord  alone  is  represented 
in  the  centre  of  a  processional  cross,  within  a  circle 
which  forms  the  Nimbus. f 

HEART.  In  Christian  Art  the  attribute  of  St 
Therese  and  other  saints ;  it  is  sometimes  placed  in 
glory  above  the  head  of  many  saints.  The  flaming 
heart  is  a  symbol  of  eharity ;  it  is  an  attribute  of 
St.  Augustine,  denoting  his  fervent  piety. 

HEIGHTEN.  To  heighten  a  tint,  is  to  make 
it  lighter  and  more  prominent  by  means  of  touches 
of  light  opaque  colour,  which  reflects  the  light. 

HELMET  (Galea,  ioi.)  This  defensive  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  head  was  originally  made  of  leather, 
and  afterwards  strengthened  and  ornamented  by 
the  addition  of  bronze  and  other  metals,  until 
Anally  it  was  constructed  entirely  of  metal,  lined 
with  felt  or  sponge.  The  form  of  the  Helmet  varied 
from  a  simple  skull-cap,  to  that  surmounted  with 
a  lofty  ridge  and  crest,  or  plume.  The  Crest  was 
frequently  made  of  horse-hair ;  sometimes  the 
helmet  had  two  and  even  three  crests.  The  ap¬ 
pendages  to  the  Helmet  proper  were  the  Cheek- 
pieces,  and  the  beaver  or  visor,  this  latter  tarred 


recommend  it ;  very  little  rough  usage  renders  it  shabby ; 
rain  spoils  it ;  in  cro^wded  assemblies  it  is  an  incumbrance, 
always  in  the  way,  and  a  source  of  amxiety  and  annoyance 
to  the  wearer,  while  for  artistic  purposes  it  has  to  be 
studiously  avoided.  What  can  a  painter  or  a  sculptor 
make  of  a  hat  ? 

*■  See  Me’Vrick’s  Critical  Enquiry  into  Ancient  Arms  and 
Armour ;  Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England;  Planche's 
History  of  British  Costume,  The  engraving  is  copied  from 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  represents  a  warrior  of  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 

t  As  the  head  is  the  seat  of  intelligence  it  has  always 
been  considered  among  Christiana  of  fargreater  importance 
than  the  rest  of  the  body.  According  to  Dui'andus  the 
latter  may  be  buried  anywhere,  but  the  former  only  in  a 
consecrated  place,  hence  the  custom  of  making  Reli¬ 
quaries  under  the  form  of  heads  and  busts,  and  the  frequent 
introduction  of  heads  with  their  distinctive  coverings,  in 
Christian  decoration  and  sculpture.  See  Pugin’s  Glossary 
of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Costume. 


or  perforated  ;  of  this  kind  are  the  helmets  usually 
worn  by  the  gladiators.* 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


HEN  AND  CHICKENS.  As  an  emblem  of 
God’s  providence  this  subject  is 
often  introduced  in  old  sculptures 
in  ecclesiastical  ediflees. 

HERALDIC  CREST.  Some 
device  worn  erect  upon  the  helmet; 
it  always  rises  from  either  a  coro¬ 
net,  cap  of  maintenance,  or  wreath, 
and  when  represented  without  the 
helmet,  may  thus  be  distinguished 
from  a  badge,  which  has  no  such 
accompaniment.f 

HERMA2  (Gr.)  Termini,  Rom. 
Busts,  usually  of  the  god  Hermes, 
affixed  to  a  quadrangular  stone 
pillar,  diminishing  towards  the 
base,  and  of  height  similar  to  that 
of  man.  They  were  set  up  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  lands,  at  the 
junction  of  roads,  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  and  in  other  prominent  places.  Among 
the  Romans,  Hermie  of  all  kinds  were  in  great 
request  for  the  decoration  of  their  houses  and 
villas ;  they  used  them  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railing  to  a  garden.  The  Herma  was  the  result 
of  the  first  attempts  at  the  artistic  development 
of  the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood, 
by  which,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  idol-worship,  all  the  divini¬ 
ties  were  represented,  simply  by 
adding  to  them  a  head,  in  the 
features  of  which  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  God  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  expressed ;  and 
afterwards  other  members  of  the 
body  were  added,  at  first  with 
a  symbolical  meaning.  The 
Phallus,  the  personification  of 
the  reproductive  powers  of  na¬ 
ture,  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  symbol.  A  pointed  Beard 
belonged  originally  to  the 
Hermae,  and  a  mantle  was  fre¬ 
quently  hung  over  the  shoul- 
ders.J  At  first  the  legs  and 
arms  were  altogether  wanting, 
and  in  place  of  the  arms,  there 
were  after  projections  to  hang 
garlands  upon.  Afterwards  the 
whole  torso  was  placed  upon  the 
quadrangular  pillar,  and  finally 
the  pillar  itself  was  sometimes 
chiselled  to  represent  the  separation  of  the  legs. 
Sometimes  the  head  was  double,  triple,  or  even 
fourfold.  Many  statues  of  other  deities  were  of 
the  same  form  as  the  Hermae,  and  frequently  the 
bust  represented  no  deity  at  all,  but  the  portrait 
of  a  man. 

HEROIC.  This  term  applied  to  the  human 
figure  designates  a  stature  above  that  of  common 
life,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Gigantic  or  Colossal. 

HERSE.  A  frame  of  light  wood-work  covered 
■with  cloth  (pall),  and  ornamented  with  banners 
and  lights,  set  up  over  a  corpse  in  funeral  solem¬ 


*  A  few  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  the  helmet 
may  be  seen  in  our  group.  Fig.  1  is  a  helmet  of  the  time 
of  Henry  1111.  Fig.  2  the  singularly-shaped  helmet  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Fig  3  a  German  helmet  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fig.  4  the  close  helmet, 
termed  a  Bourgoinot,  of  the  same  period. 

t  Our  engraving  represents  the  crest  surmounting  the 
helmet  of  Gunther,  king  of  the  Romans,  from  his  effigy 
in  Franefort  Cathedral  (fourteenth  century). 

X  Our  cut  is  copied  from  one  in  the  British  Museum. 


nities.  Horses  of  metal,  iron,  and  brass  are  met 
with  on  sepulchral  monuments,  there  is  one  in  the 


Beauchamp  Chapel,  at  Warwick, over  the  efligy  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

HEXAGON.  In  Christian  Art,  a  six-sided 
figure,  mystically  signifying  the  attributes  of  God, 
— glory,  power,  majesty,  wisdom,  blessing,  and 
honour. 

HILT.  The  handle  of  a  sword,  made  of  various 
materials,  such  as  ivory,  tvood,  gold,  or  silver,  and 


inlaid  with  precious  stones,  upon  which  the 
ancients  usually  bestowed  considerable  talent.* 
HIMATION.  In  Grecian  costume,  was  a  large 
square  garment  generally  drawn  round  from  the 
left  arm  which  held  it  fast,  across  the  back,  and 
then  over  the  right  arm,  or  else  through  beneath 
it,  towards  the  left  arm.  The  good  breeding  of 
the  free-born,  and  the  manifold  characters  of  H.^e 
were  recognised 
still  more  than  in 
the  girding  of  the 
Chiton,  by  the 
mode  of  wearing 
the  Himation.  The 
Himation  of 

women  had,  in 
general,  the  same 
form  as  that  worn 
by  men ;  a  com¬ 
mon  use,  therefore, 
might  have  exist¬ 
ed.  The  mode  of 
wearing  it  likewise 
folio  wed  mostly  the 
same  fundamental 
rules  ;  only  the  en¬ 
velopment  was 
generally  more 
complete,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the 
folds  richer.  The 
Roman  toga  was 
an  Etruscan  form 
of  the  Himation, 
which  gradually 
received  among  the  Romans  an  ampler  and  more 
solemn,  but  also  clumsier  development;  destined 
at  the  beginning  for  appearance  in  public  life,  it 
lost  therewith  its  significance,  and  was  forced  to 
make  way  for  more  convenient  Grecian  apparel  of 
all  kinds,  but  which  have  little  significance  in  Art. 
The  Toga  was  distinguished  from  the  Himation  by 
its  semi-circular  shape,  and  its  greater  length,  which 
caused  its  ends  to  fall  on  both  sides  down  to  the 
ground  in  considerable  masses. 

HIPPOCAMPUS.  A  fabulous  monster  com¬ 
posed  of  the  head  and  fore-quarters  of  a  horse 
attached  to  the  tail  of  a  dolphin,  or  other  fish ;  it 


is  seen  in  Pompeian  paintings  attached  to  the 
marine  chariot  of  Neptune. 


*  The  Cut  represents  an  ornamental  Roman  dagger, 
from  Montfaucon’s  great  rrork. 


Fig.  1. 


COTTINGHAM’S  MUSEUM  OF 
MEDIiEVAL  ART. 


"We  have  noted,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  very  large  and  extensive  col¬ 
lections  illustrative  of  Mediaeval  Art,  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cottingham,  in  the  course  of  professional 
avocations  which  carried  that  gentleman  to  the 
principal  edifices  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to 
those  upon  the  Continent.  With  great  perseverance, 
and  an  equally  large  amount  of  zeal  for  the  fine 
works  he  visited,  he  gradually  secured  for  his  own 
study  and  reference,  a  series  of  casts  from  these 
gems  of  Art,  available  for  his  use  at  home.  They 


have  been  judiciously  chosen  for  practical  purposes, 
and  form  the  most  ample  and  varied  series  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  mediaeval  architecture  brought  together 
by  a  professional  man. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  architecture  alone  that  Mr. 
Cottingham  devoted  his  attention  ;  in  furniture,  in 
metal  work,  and  in  various  miscellaneous  articles, 
his  collection  is  rich  and  embraces  many  that  are 


remarkable  for  their  variety  and  beauty.  Of 
these  our  present  page  presents  examples  in  the 
Cr.\dle,  of  Flemish  workmanship,  very  richly 


carved  in  oak,  and  gilt,  and  which  may  be  safely 
dated  back  to  the  latter  partof  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  the  Cabinet,  a  very  elaborate  example  of  open 
work  tracery,  remarkable  for  the  good  taste  and 
varied  character  of  the  ornament  adopted  by  the 
antique  fabricant.  In  panel-work  particularly,  the 
fancy  of  the  Art-manufacturer  of  the  olden  time 
displayed  itself  most  abundantly ;  and  the 
collection  throughout  contains  many  very 
fine  specimens  of  this  particular  branch 
of  Art. 

The  most  important  work  in  wood¬ 
carving  possessed  by  Mr.  Cottingham  is 
the  highly-enriched  pannelled  ceiling  of 
oak,  which  was  taken  from  the  Council 
Chamber  of  Crosby  Hall.  It  is  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation,  and  has  its 
corbels,  spandrils,  pendants,  &c., 
painted  and  gilt,  being  remarkable 
as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century  now  remaining  ;  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  as  conveying  a 
striking  impression  of  the  splendid 
style  in  which  the  merchant  princes 
of  that  day  were  lodged.  The  chapel, 
formerly  attached  to  the  hospital,  near 
the  tower  founded  by  Queen  Cathe¬ 
rine,  has  also  furnished  its  quota  of 
curious  details. 

The  architectural  student  will  find 
much  food  for  study  and  reflection  in 
the  large  number  of  decorative  works 
ranging  from  the  Norman  period  to 
the  Elizabethan,  comprising  every  variety  of 
capitals,  bosses,  finials,  corbels,  and  other  details, 
well  calculated  to  assist  the  architect  in  com¬ 
posing  new  designs,  or 
to  guide  the  workmen  in 
carrying  out  their  Art 
with  appropriate  charac¬ 
ter  ami  feeling.  Our  first 
column  exhibits  two 
quaint  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  the  upper  one  re- 
presentingan  angel  play¬ 
ing  on  a  dulcimer,  with 
the  plectrum,  which  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
twenty-four  medallions 
which  ornament  the 
soffitsofthe  middlerange 
of  windows  in  the  north 
transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  were  pro¬ 
bably  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  angelic  host 
praising  the  Almighty. 

From  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII.,  in  the  same 
building,  is  obtained  the 
figure  of  St.  Anne  teach¬ 
ing  the  Virgin,  w’hich  is 
a  good  example  of  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century. 

Alt  ogether,  this  collec¬ 
tion  embraces  as  much 
v.ariety  and  intere.st  as 
many  years’  extensive 
research  could  obtain  ; 
and  it  is  a  store-house  for 
the  archaeologist,  the 
ecclesiologist,  and  the 
antiquarian  student, 
which  is  without  a  rival 
in  London.  It  would  be 
advisable  that  so  large 
and  important  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  curious  and  rare 
examples  should  be  kept 
intact,  and  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to 
secure  the  collection  for 
the  public  use  ;  should 
that,  however,  not  be¬ 
come  practical,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  present 
proprietor  to  submit  the 
whole  to  the  chances  of 
auction  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  A 
catalogue  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  H. 

Shaw,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and 
is  enriched  with  cuts 
from  that  gentleman’s 

drawings,  from  which  we  obtain  these  we 
now  introduce.  The  collection  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  it  is  not  a  mere  show  of  curiosities,  but  an 


instructive  museum,  such  only  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  taste  could  form  in  a  long  series  of  years ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  specimens  thus  accu¬ 
mulated — more  than  thirty  thousand  in  number — 
may  be  kept  together,  and  made  as  useful  to  the 
student  and  the  public  in  general  as  the  most 
liberal-minded  collector  could  wish.  It  is  a  sad 


thing  to  find  the  gatherings  of  a  life  scattered  at 
its  close,  particularly  when  long  experience  has 
helped  to  form  a  collection,  each  item  of  which 


illustrates  the  other.  We  shall  rejoice  to  know  that 
any  assistance  we  render,  to  direct  public  attention 
to  so  interesting  a  matter,  has  been  successful. 


BOYDELL’S  SHAKSPEARE. 


About  three  years  since  onr  attention  was  di¬ 
rected,  through  a  correspondent  at  New  York,  to 
a  plan  then  in  agitation  for  re-issuing  in  that  city 
engravings  of  the  “  Shakspeare  Gallery,”  from  the 
restored  plates  originally  published  by  the  late 
Alderman  Boydell.  We  related  the  history  of 
these  plates  from  their  commencement  to  their 
ultimate  dispersion,  for  little  more  than  the  value 
of  so  much  old  copper,  when  the  late  firm  of  Moon, 
Boys,  and  Graves,  of  London,  dissolved  partnership. 
We  thought  that  the  remarks  then  made  would 
have  proved  sufficient  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the 
American  public  of  any  idea  entertained  that  this 
costly  work  was  about  to  be  circulated  among  them 
in  all  its  pristine  glory ;  but  we  were  mistaken ; 
for  our  attention  is  once  more  directed  to  the 
subject  by  a  correspondent  at  Richmond,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  in  the  United  States,  who  has  kindly  for¬ 
warded  some  of  the  newspapers  published  there  to 
inform  us  how  the  matter  is  still  progressing. 

It  seems  that  a  Mr.  Macomber,  armed  with  a 
certificate  as  to  the  beauty  of  these  resuscitated 
“  old  brasses,”  or  rather  coppers,  signed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  highly  respectable  persons  of  New  York,  is 
travelling  through  the  country  delivering  lectures 
on  our  immortal  bard,  exhibiting  the  restored 
engravings,  and,  where  he  can,  procuring  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  publication.  According  to  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Enquirer,  we  find  the  re-manufacturing  of 
the  plates  has  been  after  the  following  fashion  ; — 

“  Nearly  ten  years  ago  they  were  sent  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  intention  of  printing  an 
edition  of  the  work  therefrom.  That  part  of  the 
project  entirely  failed,  for  they  were  so  worn  as  to 
be  useless  for  that  purpose.  After  many  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  to  get  them 
published,  they  were,  after  considerable  negotiation, 
purchased  by  the  present  owner.  After  keeping 
them  more  than,  six  years.  Dr.  Spooner,  of  New 
York,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  services 
of  George  Parker,  an  English  line  and  stipple  en¬ 
graver,  and  who  had  served  his  time  with  Robert 
Thew. 

“  ‘  Thew  ’  (as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
plates)  engraved  a  number  of  the  plates,  and  was 
employed  by  Boydell  to  superintend  the  engraving 
of  the  entire  work.  "With  the  assistance  of  Parker, 
and  thirteen  engravers  under  him,  the  work  of  re¬ 
cutting  the  plates  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  for  nearly  three  years,  and  within  twenty 
months  more  will  be  completed,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  47,000  dollars — more  than  half  of  which  has 
already  been  expended. 

“  The  plates  are  to  be  taken  back  to  England, 
and  the  work  re-published  there.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling  have  been  refused  for  the  copper¬ 
plates,  since  it  was  ascertained  fully  that  they  can 
be  restored  to  their  original  beauty.  The  number 
of  plates,  100,  are  issued  in  fifty  parts.  Weight  of 
copper  in  the  plates  3,780  pounds  of  Norway  copper, 
the  finest  in  the  world  for  engravers’  use.  There 
is  no  duty  upon  the  plates  when  re-exported  to 
England,  as  they  were  executed  in  London.” 

The  sum  originally  expended  by  Alderman  Boy¬ 
dell  on  the  production  of  these  plates  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  large,  but  nothing  near  a  quarter  of  the 
sum  which  it  is  reported  they  cost  him,  namely,  a 
million  of  money ;  in  fact,  the  statement  is  so 
absurd,  as  to  carry  with  it  its  own  refutation. 
“  I  have  laid  out,”  he  once  wrote  in  a  letter  which 
was  read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  “  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  commerce  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country,  above  350, 000^.;”  but  this  included  the 
entire  cost  of  all  his  various  publications,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  4400  engraved  plates  ;  some  idea 
may  thus  be  formed  of  the  comparatively  small 
sum  expended  on  the  “  Shakspeare  Gallery  ”  of  170 
plates,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  costly  work  he  produced. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  plates  having  found 
their  way  to  America  ;  neither  is  there  any  reason 
for  disbelieving  that  Dr.  Spooner  and  his  partners 
in  the  speculation  may  have  expended  47,000  dollars 
in  the  work  of  restoration  :  if  it  be  so,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  so  large  a  sum  should  have 
been  devoted  to  such  a  purpose ;  for  unless  we 
mistake  the  capacity  of  the  American  public  to 
estimate  works  of  Art,  the  speculation  will  prove 
profitless.  We  see  by  the  above  extract  that  the 
plates  are  to  he  printed  and  re-published  here, 
where  they  will  unquestionably  meet  with  little 
success ;  for  the  original  work  may  he  purchased  at 
a  very  insignificant  cost, — far  less,  we  presume,  than 
Dr.  Spooner  can  afibrd  to  sell  his  new  edition  at. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  Boydell  first 
issued  them  the  taste  of  the  British  public  was  but 
half  educated,  and  that  engravings  of  a  secondary 
character,  such  as,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
these  unquestionably  are,  satisfied  the  purchasers 
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of  them  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  now  :  and  even 
supposing  that  the  engravers  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  upon  them  should  succeed  in  their  object 
beyond  our  reasonable  expectation,  we  venture  to 
predict  that  not  a  hundred  copies  would  be  sold  in 
Great  Britain  at  half-a-crown  a  plate. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  discourage  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  meritorious  works  of  Art,  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
to  prevent  any  imposition  upon  them,  either  in 
thiscountey  or  elsewhere,  by  fraudulent  speculators. 
We  do  not  purpose  to  class  Dr.  Spooner  and  his 
coadjutors  in  this  category :  our  observations  are 
intended  as  hints  to  the  American  patrons  of  Art — 
in  England  they  are  needless,  so  far  as  this  subject 
is  concerned — not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  their  ex¬ 
pectations  of  acquiring  a  really  valuable  publication 
at  a  cost  which  may  prove,  as  Dr.  Fra.iklin  says, 
that  they  have  “  paid  too  dearly  for  their  whistle.” 


OBITUARY. 


MB,.  ANDREW  WILSON,  A.B.S.A. 
Although  upwards  of  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  this  eminent  painter,  no  record 
of  him  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  Journal.  His 
talents  and  his  practice  were,  however,  of  too 
remarkable  a  character  to  be  passed  over ;  and 
having  been  favoured  by  one  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  following  biographical  sketch,  we 
need  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1780 ;  he  was  of  a  respectable  family,  whose 
strong  prelatical  opinions  and  adherence  to  the 
Stuart  cause  had  not  mended  their  fortunes,  and 
he  inherited  little  from  his  relations  beyond  a 
few  trifling  memorials  of  the  prince  whom  they 
had  endeavoured  to  serve.  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  a  predilection  for  painting,  and  was  placed 
in  the  school  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  eminent  land¬ 
scape-painter.  At  seventeen  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  undeterred  by  the  danger 
of  the  attempt,  he  embarked  for  Italy  ;  and  after 
running  the  gauntlet  and  escaping  from  the  fire  of 
Spanish  gun-boats  at  Gibraltar,  he  landed  at 
Leghorn,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  the  first  student 
from  this  country  who  had  made  his  appearance 
there  during  an  interval  of  six  years. 

In  the  society  of  Mr.  Champernown,  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  and  collector  of  works  of  Art,  and  in 
that  of  the  well-known  and  estimable  artist,  Mr. 
James  Irving,  he  made  the  tour  of,  and  became 
intimate  with,  the  collections  and  monuments  of 
the  Eternal  City,  then  possessing  gems  of  Art 
now  removed  to  other  places.  Mr.  Wilson  also 
visited,  upon  sketching  expeditions,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  Naples,  where  he  attentively  studied  the 
works  of  Art  in  the  Museum  and  in  Pompeii ;  and 
from  the  notes  which  he  has  left,  it  is  evident  that 
his  researches  into  ancient  methods  of  painting 
were  minute  and  highly  creditable  to  so  young  a 
student.  He  at  this  time  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  judgment  in  ancient  Art,  for  which  he  after¬ 
wards  became  eminent. 

Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  London,  and  was  in¬ 
duced  to  visit  Italy  again  in  1803,  for  the  purchase 
of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  After  a  series  of 
adventures,  arising  from  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
the  account  of  which  would  fill  a  volume,  and, 
after  the  endurance  of  much  hardship  and  priva¬ 
tion,  he  reached  Genoa  and  obtained  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Consul,  passing  as  an  American. 
During  his  residence  in  Genoa  he  purchased  fifty- 
four  pictures,  amongst  which  was  that  of  “  Moses 
and  the  brazen  Serpent,”  by  Rubens,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  for  which  he  paid  to  the  Signor 
Lorenzo  Marana  the  sum  of  17,500  livres. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  elected,  during  his  stay  of  three 
years  in  Genoa,  a  member  of  the  Ligurian  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  was,  upon  one  occasion,  called  upon 
as  a  member,  to  wait  upon  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
When  the  French  leader  paused  to  examine  his 
picture,  an  artist  who  bore  him  no  good  will,  said 
that  it  was  the  work  of  an  Englishman  ;  Napoleon 
divined  his  motive  and  purpose,  and  turning  sternly 
to  the  malicious  academician,  exclaimed,  “  Le 
talent  n'apas  de pays,”  a.nA  resumedhis  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  pictures. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Wilson  made  his  way  home  through 
Germany,  and  his  purchases  arrived  also  in  safety. 
He  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  intervals, 
and  became  a  leader  in  that  powerful  style  of 
water-colour  painting  for  which  the  English  School 
is  so  deservedly  celebrated.  In  1808,  Mr.  Wilson 
married,  and  subsequently  accepted  one  of  the 
Professorships  in  the  Royal  Military  College,  at 
Sandhurst ;  he  resigned  his  appointment  after  a 
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time,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  and  became  Master 
of  the  Trustees’  Academy,  a  post  he  held  for 
some  years,  during  which  time  he  was  the  instructor 
and  warm  friend  of  a  number  of  young  men  who 
have  since  done  much  honour  to  Scottish  Art. 
Guided  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  knowledge  and  taste,  the 
Board  of  Manufacturers  extended  their  collection 
of  casts,  which  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  As  Manager  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
he  was  employed  to  purchase  the  collection  of 
engravings  now  preserved  in  their  galleries.  On 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  collection  of  works 
of  Art,  and  the  promotion  of  taste,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
consulted,  and  he  formed  a  circle  of  friends  in¬ 
cluding  the  noblest  and  most  eminent  men  in 
Scotland.  During  this  portion  of  his  active  and 
useful  career,  he  exhibited  annually  in  Edinburgh, 
his  admirable  pictures  finding  a  ready  sale  ;  his 
thoughts,  however,  turned  constantly  towards  Italy, 
and  a  small  accession  of  fortune  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  his  views.  In  1826,  he  again 
returned  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children,  and  lived  alternately  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Genoa.  During  his  residence  in  these  places 
he  painted  many  admirable  pictures  ;  few  of  these, 
however,  found  their  way  to  our  exhibitions,  as 
they  were  readily  pui'chascd  in  Italy  by  every  class 
of  buyers,  from  the  Sovereign  downwards.  He  was 
also  much  consulted  by  collectors  of  old  pictures 
and  other  works  of  Art,  and  the  galleries  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
Earl  of  Hopeton,  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  Sir  John 
Sebright,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  others,  were 
enriched  by  his  purchases,  chiefly  made  in  Genoa, 
from  which  city  he  exported  to  Great  Britain  no 
less  than  twenty- seven  fine  specimens  of  Vandyke. 
He  also  formed,  for  a  singularly  moderate  sum  of 
money,  the  interesting  collection  in  Edinburgh, 
which  is  in  future  to  occupy  the  National  Gallery 
of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  society,  during  his  long  sojourn  in 
Italy,  was  frequented  by  all  who  felt  an  interest  in 
Art,  and  who  sought  for  information  regarding  its 
monuments.  His  long  experience  and  retentive 
memory,  enabled  him  to  afibrd  such,  and  he  had  a 
particular  pleasure  in  communicating  the  results  of 
his  observation  and  experience  to  the  young  artists 
who  frequented  his  studio,  and  who  were  also 
welcomed  as  visitors  in  his  hospitable  mansion. 
The  circumstance  upon  which  he  ever  after  dwelt 
with  most  pleasure,  was  the  visit  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  who,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
Eternal  City,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  old 
friend.  The  two  Scottish  artists  of  congenial 
tastes  visited  the  Vatican  and  other  galleries 
together,  and  after  Sir  David  left  Rome,  they 
maintained,  for  a  considerable  period,  an  interesting 
correspondence.  In  one  of  Sir  David’s  letters  from 
Spain  occurs  the  following  postscript  from  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilson  : — 
Madeid,  Dec.  iith,  1827. 

My  deae  Sie, — Having  been  employed  by  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Wilkie,  to  copy  the  above,  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  unimproved  of  speaking  a  word  in  my 
own  name,  and  to  call  to  your  mind  the  pleasant  hours  we 
occasionally  passed  together  many  years  since.  Let  me 
express,  my  dear  Sir,  my  great  pleasure  in  thus  renewing, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  our  acquaintance.  You,  of  course, 
if  yon  can  recollect  anything  of  me,  can  only  remember 
me  as  a  raw,  Inexperienced  youngster,  while  you  were 
already  a  man,  valuable  for  information,  acquirements, 
and  weight  of  character.  With  great  regard,  my  dear  Sir, 
believe  me,  truly  yours, 

Washington  Ievixg. 

Desirous  of  seeing  England  once  more,  and  of 
judging  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
Art,  Mr.  Wilson  left  Genoa  for  London  in  1847, 
and,  after  a  residence  of  some  mouths  in  the 
metropolis,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  and  hearty 
welcome  from  a  number  of  friends,  he  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh.  His  health  was  at  this  time  giving 
way,  and  he  was  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  wished  to  take  this  mode  of  express¬ 
ing  their  regard  for  their  veteran  father  in  Art. 

Whilst  preparing  for  his  return  to  his  family,Jie 
was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  died  upon  the  27th 
of  November,  1848.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  attended  his  body  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  pictures  were  remarkable  for  their 
correct  and  elegant  drawing,  for  their  classic  forms 
and  arrangement,  for  the  success  with  which  he 
rendered  the  pearly  tints  of  daylight,  and  the 
golden  splendours  of  sunset,  so  as  to  obtain  for  him 
in  Italy  the  epithet  of  the  Scottish  Claude.  The 
manliness  of  his  handling  may  also  be  alluded  to  ; 
there  was  no  shrinking  from  difficult  forms,  but 
every  object  introduced  into  his  pictures  was  evi¬ 
dently  thoroughly  understood,  and  he  evinced  in 
all  his  works  his  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
resources  of  his  Art;  his  name  holds  a  first  place  in 
the  annals  of  Scottish  Art  as  a  promoter  of  its 
progress,  and  as  an  artist  of  high  powers. 
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GEOMETRIC  TRACERY* 


The  origin  of  Gothic  architecture  has  exhausted 
the  speculation  and  eluded  the  investigation  of 
Europe.  Warburton  believed  that  the  o’erarching 
avenue  was  the  prototype  of  aisles.  Murphy  that 
pyramids  were  the  origin  of  spires.  Sir  James  Hall 
that  interlaced  wicker  work  gave  rise  to  the  Gothic 
style  in  all  its  leading  forms,  groined  roofs,  and 
fanciful  tracery.  Milner  considers  it  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  intersection  of  circular  arches  in 
blank  arcades.  Not  less  dissimilar  are  the  opinions 
of  those  who  would  determine  the  country  in  which 
it  first  arose.  Mr.  Hope  is  in  favour  of  Germany; 
Wetter  of  France;  others,  with  whom  we  concur, 
are  of  opinion  the  pointed  arch  is  the  scientific 
application  in  all  that  constitutes  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  of  a  hint  derived  from  the  East,  enlarged 
and  perfected  by  the  active  genius  of  the  West. 
It  is  certain,  pointed  arches  have  been  traced 
as  architecturally  employed  since  the  time  of 
Justinian;  and  that  in  such  Italian  towns  as 
were  more  immediately  connected  with  the  East, 
the  style  appears  as  imitative  .and  derived. 
Let  it  be  remembered  the  East  and  West  were 
reciprocally  brought  in  contact ;  and  that  these,  at 
one  period,  adverse  streams  of  civilisation  finally 
flowed  together  over  Europe  upon  the  revival  of 
letters.  It  was  through  the  Arabs  that,  with  other 
sciences,  the  study  of  Geometry  was  renewed,  and 
precisely  at  that  period  when  its  application  gave 
new  powers  of  expressing  architectural  for'm. 
Among  the  Hindoos,  according  to  Colebrooke, 
Geometry  was  much  advanced  between  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  The  writings  of  Euclid 
continued  to  be  the  Geometrical  standard  as  long 
as  the  Greek  language  was  cultivated.  The  books 
edited  by  Boethius  were  the  current  text  until  his 
works  were  brought  again  before  the  students 
through  the  Arabs.  About  1160,  Euclid  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  Athelard  of  Bath.  Now,  if  we 
connect  with  this  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of 
church  architecture  suited  to  the  Christian  ritual, 
the  early  adoption  of  an  expressive  symbol¬ 
ism,  the  adaptation  of  the  lofty  receding  aisle, 
the  expansive  choir,  and  deep  recessed  altar 
forming  the  solemn  close  to  the  scene,  to  all  the 
requisites  of  the  Christian  church,  we  shall  readily 
perceive  how  the  pointed  arch  at  once  offered 
facilities  for  the  creation  of  a  style  which  blends 
grace  with  strength,  breadth  of  light  with  solemn 
shade,  grandeur  of  elevation  with  extended  lines 
of  progressive  beauty.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
Gothic  architecture  is  not  of  Geometric  creation  in 
all  its  leading  members,  or  that  its  tracery  is  not 
of  similar  scientific  origin.  Its  characteristics  are 
the  finely  formed  ai'ch,  varied  by  being  struck  from 
different  centres,  the  windows  ramifying  into  rich 
tracery  arising  out  of  intersecting  curves.  York 
Chapter  House  distinctly  shows  the  progress  of  the 
most  complex  Geometrical  design.  Now  if  this  be 
so,  it  follows,  the  right  application  of  this  principle 
will  renew  fresh  forms  of  endless  variety,  according 
as  these  are  applied  by  the  genius  or  knowledge  of 
the  artist.  Accordingly,  in  Mr.  Billings’  work, 
“  The  Power  of  Form  applied  to  Geometric 
Tracery,”  exhibits  at  once  no  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  designs,  equally  original  as  beautiful,  resulting 
from  one  diagram.  Upon  the  importance  of  this 
it  is  not  necessary  to  advance  much  proof.  The 
architects  of  the  middle  ages,  sure  of  their  powers, 
were  inventive,  daring,  innovating.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  design  is,  for  the  most  part,  retrospective, 
imitative,  reviving  forms  or  varying  them  rather 
by  combinations  of  the  imagination  than  through 
the  application  of  any  known  scientific  process. 

“  The  more,”  says  Mr.  Billings,  “  we  examine 
the  powers  of  design  developed  by  the  aid  of  fixed 
diagrams  or  foundations,  the  more  absurd  does  it 
appear,  that  ever  since  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture,  we  should  have  gone  on  for  ever 
copying,  taking  it  for  granted  as  a  preliminary  that 
all  possible  combinations  were  exhibited  in  the 
works  of  our  predecessors;  considering,  in  short, 
that  the  mine  was  exhausted,  that  the  works 
completed  some  hundreds  of  yeai's  since  were 
a  finality,  when,  in  fact,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  the  ancient  architects  accomplished 
in  the  field  of  decorative  design,  they  scarcely 
explored  its  boundary,  while  the  vast  and 
unlimited  space  lying  beyond  is  still  untrodden. 
So  great  indeed  is  the  power  of  this  mechanical 
field  of  Art,  and  so  simple  its  cultivation,  that  it  is 
absolutely  easier  to  produce  new  combinations  than 

to  copy  old  ones . Every  eye  admires 

the  wonderfully  elaborated  screen-work,  the  gor¬ 
geous  windows  of  airy  tracery  (whose  fragile 


*  “The  Power  of  Form  applied  to  Geometric  Tracery. 
One  Hundred  Designs  and  their  Foundation,  resulting 
from  One  Diagram.”  By  E.  W.  Billings.  London:  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  37,  Paternoster  Row.  8vo,  7s.  6(i. 
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appearance  would  almost  seem  to  contradict  an 
existence  of  centuries),  the  intricate  network  en¬ 
veloping  many  of  the  magnificent  towers  of  the 
continental  cathedrals,  and  in  some  cases  those  of 


the  progression  of  powers  equally  original,  equally 
impressive,  and  of  beauty  unlimited  in  their 
application. 

We  quote  the  following  as  corroborative  of  our 
introductory  sketch.  “  If  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Geometric  laws  are  evident  upon  the  works  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor,  we  may  fairly  ask  the  objectors 


our  own  land ;  and  why  should  we  not  inherit  the 
spirit  which  animated  their  architects  ?  There  is 
no  mystery  about  the  matter,  for  all  are  designed 
upon  the  most  simple  of  Geometric  laws,  as  palpable 


to  their  existence  in  architectural  design,  if  the 
common  trefoil  or  quatrefoil  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  or  is  not  Geometric.  Let  any  man  who  fancies 
the  contrary  try  to  form  them  without  the  aid  of 
compasses,  and  he  will  be  speedily  undeceived. 
Do  the  adversaries  of  order  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  the  pointed  arch  of  architecture  is  formed  of 


now  as  they  were  of  old.  Should  we  not  therefore  ;  emanations  of  our  forefathers  ?” 
be  permitted  to  make  use  of  these  laws,  when  it  is  i  This  is  the  writing  of  both  truth  and  genius; 
known  that  combinations  innumerable  may  be  1  and  rightly  developed,  is  calculated,  with  a  deep 
produced?  Shall  our  original  designs  not  be  allowed  |  admiration  of  what  antiquity  has  produced,  to 
to  stand  on  their  own  merits  side  by  side  with  the  '  rival  its  spirit,  not  by  servile  copyism,  but  by 
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the  arcs  of  circles  ?  They  may  just  as  well  repu¬ 
diate  the  existence  of  an  equilateral  triangle  from 
the  points  of  whose  base  the  first  pointed  arch  was 
struck.  As  well  might  they  question  the  circular 


form  of  arches,  general  previous  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  pointed  form  ;  we  say  introduction,  for 
its  origin  is  coeval  with  the  first  existence  of  geo¬ 
metry,  and  founded  on  that  figure  whose  perfect 


form  has  been  for  countless  ages  used  as  typifying 
the  unity  of  the  Trinity.” 

This,  however,  includes  but  a  portion  of  the 
interest  of  this  work,  which  throughout  is  the 
evidence  of  the  Power  of  Design,  endless  in 


forms  of  beauty.  “  Most  extraordinary  is  it  to 
watch  the  changes  produced  by  mere  expression, 
for  although  the  same  skeleton  appears  in  our 
whole  collection,  nothing  can  be  more  different 
than  the  results.  It  is,  in  short,  with  Tracery  as 


with  the  human  face,  and  even  lower  in  the  scale 
of  animal  life.  Every  human  being  has  the  same 
features  in  common,  but  what  a  field  of  contem¬ 
plation,  what  wonderful  variety  does  the  mere  dif¬ 
ference  of  individual  expression  present  to  us,  even 


if  we  confine  our  observations  to  members  of  the 
same  family.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  many  different 
designs,  and  woe  to  the  race  of  portrait  painters 
were  this  state  of  affairs  to  be  changed.  Let  the 
disbeliever  ask  any  shepherd  if  he  does  not  know 


every  one  of  his  flock  by  their  facial  differences. 
We  claim,  then,  for  the  patterns  in  our  work,  that 
the  variation  of  design  upon  the  same  diagram  may 
be  regarded  as  so  many  modes  of  expression,  or,  in 
fact,as  so  many  varied  faces  havingthesame  bones.” 
To  illustrate  this  position,  we  are  enabled  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  our  readers  two  cuts  of  diagrams  and  their 
results,  which  have  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr. 
Billings. 

We  must  submit  two  more  extracts — one  on  the 
application  of  the  Power  of  Geometric  Design  to 
Tracery,  the  other,  to  general  ornamental  purposes. 

“  The  study  of  the  Geometric  ramifications  of 
Tracery  is  the  key  to  the  restoration  of  ancient  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  time  or  wanton  destruction  has  but 
too  frequently  left  us  hardly  so  much  of  the  skeleton 
as  would  enable  an  architectural  Cuvier  to  declare 
the  order.  We  may  instance  the  numberless  ruins 
of  ancient  churches  of  whose  gorgeously  traceried 
windows  nothing  now  remains  save  the  stumps  of 
their  severed  branches.  Yes !  to  the  initiated  in 
the  knowledge  of  geometrical  design  these  shat¬ 
tered  fragments  are  bones  sufficient  to  declare  the 
skeleton — they  are  the  leaves  through  which  the 
whole  book  may  be  read.  By  its  means  the  studies 
of  the  architect  benefit  Art,  and  create  a  new  fame 
for  its  predecessors,  by  rescuing  their  works  from 
oblivion.  ” 

Mr.  Billings  next  shows  the  advantage  of  the 
application  of  his  designs  to  ornamental  castings  of 
all  kinds,  or  even  the  adaptation  of  the  principles 
to  the  framework  of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  and 
the  matters  which  enhance  the  social  enjoyments 
of  ordinary  life.  But  it  may  be  objected — Does 
the  application  of  this  Geometric  power  require 
the  high  cultivation  of  the  intellect  ?  Is  it  reserved 
for  the  few  gifted  sons  of  Nature,  or  may  it 
become  the  common  inheritance  of  our  artisans  ? 
Let  Mr.  Billings  reply. 

“The  collection  of  designs  following  this  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  may  be  regarded  as  experiments 
merely  elementary  upon  Tracery,  whose  frame¬ 
work,  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  diagrams,  can  be 
reproduced  by  any  one  capable  of  handling  a  pair 
of  compasses.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  without 
interest  to  those  more  advanced  in  Art,  as  solving 
much  of  the  apparent  mystery  which  until  recently 
shrouded  the  ramifications  of  a  principal  ornament 
in  Gothic  architecture.” 

We  must  here  close  our  extracts  with  an  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  work,  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  which  is  that  the  student  cannot  go  wrong, 
for  every  line  and  curve  is  figured  in  the  succession 
of  its  formation,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
completion  of  each  design.  Mr.  Billings’  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  is  unoontested  ;  his  various 
works  evince  alike  his  genius,  and  his  great  ori- 
ginality  of  thought  in  its  direction.  The  pre¬ 
sent  is  calculated  to  aid  the  architect  and  the 
artisan.  It  supplies  valuable  matter  towards  the 
origin  of  that  beautiful  style  which  flourished  amid 
the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  and  whose  imposing 
monuments  have  commanded  the  admiration,  and 
still  subdue  to  reverence  the  minds  of  successive 
generations  nurtured  beneath  their  shade.  It 
reveals  the  secret  of  the  creative  genius  of  their 
architects,  and  concedes  to  us,  if  rightly  guided, 
the  means  of  becoming  the  rivals  of  their  fame. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  Progress,  and 
will  become  we  think  therefore  a  power  to  aid 
invention,  and  elevate  it  by  scientific  application. 

We  may  add,  the  price  at  which  it  is  produced 
will  enable,  we  trust,  the  humblest  workman  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  both  as  an  example  and  a  guide. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  AET-UNION  SOCIETY, 

PROPOSED  SCHEME  FOB  THE  CHEAP  ISSUE  OF  WORKS  OF 
ART. 

Sir, — A  respectable  Edinburgh  publishing 
house  is  now  bringing  out  large  and  hitherto 
costly  theological  works  at  a  very  reduced  rate  by 
a  prepaid  subscription,  staking  its  reputation  on 
the  due  fulfilment  of  its  contract.  Securing  a 
certain  number  of  promises  before  beginning,  and 
avoiding  all  risk  of  loss,  and  all  discounts,  and 
having  its  cash  in  hand  to  work  with,  it  is  enabled 
for  three  guineas  to  bring  out  a  work,  carefully 
edited,  of  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  and  is 
understood  to  have  secured  an  ample  and  very 
legitimate  profit  by  the  enterprise.  This  plan  of 
publication  of  course  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  confidence  in  the  stability  and  wisdom  of 
the  projectors. 

Could  not  the  same  plan  be  extended  to  the 
domain  of  the  Fine  Arts  ?  The  great  difficulty  is 
this,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  public  will  not  give 
its  confidence  to  any  but  a  thoroughly  known  and 
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established  house  ;  on  the  other,  that  few  estab¬ 
lished  firms  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
risk  and  expense  necessary  in  first  promulgating 
and  advertising  the  scheme. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Art-Union  might 
legitimately  and  usefully  employ  the  great  power 
it  possesses  in  the  promotion  of  some  such  scheme 
for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  works  of  high 
character.  Twice,  or  more,  annually  it  issues  cir¬ 
culars  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  persons,  mostly  of 
the  very  class  to  whom  such  a  scheme  would  be 
acceptable.  At  a  very  trivial  cost  it  could  issue 
with  these  circulars,  proposals  for  undertaking 
such  a  work  itself,  or  promoting  it  in  the  hands  of 
others. 

In  the  former  case  it  would,  as  the  thing  strikes 
my  mind,  send  out  an  occasional  proposal  for  an 
extra  and  voluntary  subscription  (say  of  a  guinea) 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  bringing  out  some  hand¬ 
some  work  of  liigh  character.  Tliis  proposal  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  form  for  those  to  fill  up  who 
desire  to  join  in  case  of  the  thing  going  on  ;  should 
it  fail  of  meeting  general  approbation,  the  print¬ 
ing  of  these  notices  will  be  the  only  expense 
incurred.  Should  it  succeed,  second  circulars 
would  issue,  fixing  a  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
money. 

I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  subscription  should 
he  limited  to  members  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  invite  each  member  to  try  to  obtain 
additional  names,  feeling  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  would  be  ultimately  induced  to  join  the 
society. 

In  the  second  case  the  position  of  the  society 
would  be,  after  thoroughly  satisfying  itself  of  the 
wisdom  and  soundness  of  any  scheme  proposed  to 
it,  and  the  ability  and  integrity  of  its  promoters, 
to  give  it  its  sanction  and  patronage — to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  its  subscribers — and  to  permit  the  issue 
of  proposals  with  its  circulars ;  thus  giving  the 
public  that  guarantee  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  of  the  projectors,  the  want  of  which  is  the 
general  cause  of  failure  in  similar  undertakings. 

Either  of  these  seems  to  me  to  be  very  legitimate 
uses  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  society 
possesses.  I  rather,  myself,  prefer  the  latter, 
as  it  has  more  of  the  commercial  character  about 
it,  and  I  think  therefore  more  of  the  element  of 
perpetuity  ;  and  I  think  it  might  lead  the  way  to 
a  very  important  change  in  the  mode  of  publication 
of  large  and  heretofore  expensive  works,  by  which 
they  might  become  accessible  to  persons  who  cannot 
now  hope  to  obtain  them. 

Many  will,  probably,  object  to  this  last  form  of 
the  plan,  thinking  it  undesirable  that  the  society 
should  in  any  way  mix  itself  with  private  specula¬ 
tions.  I  think  quite  differently.  Whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  societies,  and  combinations,  and 
volunteer  efforts,  there  is  nothing  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  great  works  equal  to  the  commercial  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  nothing  so  enterprising,  so  efficient,  so 
enduring.  Nothing  is  so  well  done  as  what  a  man 
makes  his  business,  and  hopes  to  get  a  profit  by. 
And  1  think  there  will  never  be  found  any  mode 
of  reducing  the  price  of  works  of  Art,  and  throwing 
them  open  to  the  people,  as  the  discovery  of  some 
method  by  which  the  “  tradesman  ”  may  do  so 
with  benefit  to  himself.  I  should  therefore  much 
rejoice  to  see  the  society  doing  its  best  to  encourage 
and  promote  well-considered  and  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  plans  having  this  promise  in  them. 

Hitherto  the  society  has  not  had  much  influence 
in  diffusing  works  of  Art,  or  in  causing  their  wider 
distribution  by  reduction  of  price.  It  has  been  to 
some  degree  the  rival  of  the  private  projector,  let 
it  now  take  the  higher  ground  of  becoming  his 
patron  and  aid.  Hemophilus. 


PERMANENT  COLOptRS. 

Sir, — I  was  much  gratified  to  find,  a  few  evenings 
since,  in  reading  an  old  number  of  your  valuable 
and  interesting  work,  a  statement  that  solved  some 
points  that  much  troubled  me  respecting  permanent 
colours. 

When  a  lad,  having  received  a  few  lessons  in 
drawing,  and  subsequently  meeting  a  friend  of  my 
father’s,  a  portrait-painter,  who  lent  me  a  work  by 
Count  Caylus,  on  “  Encaustic  Painting,”  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  great  want  of  permanence 
in  oil-colours,  as  used  at  that  period.  No  wonder, 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  pictures 
faded,  when  the  only  bright  yellows  were  Naples 
and  orpiment,  or  even  patent  yellow ;  when 
madder  lakes  were  so  dull  that  lakes  from  cochineal, 
sometimes  adulterated  with  Brazil  wood,  —  or 
“  Chinese  carmine  ”  made  with  solution  of  tin, 
were  their  best  reds,  excepting  vermilion, — ultra- 
marine  at  such  a  price  that  Prussian  blue  was  em¬ 
ployed  instead— -and,  as  if  these  colours  were  not 
fugitive  enough,  Dutch  pink  and  brown  pink 
were  pronounced  indispensable. 


Whether  or  not  I  should  have  ever  become  a 
painter,  had  I  met  with  a  constant  palette,  I  do 
not  know ;  as  it  is,  I  have,  instead  of  painting, 
except  to  prove  colour.®,  only  been  trying  to  procure 
a  box  containing  nothing  but  permanent  pigments. 
Like  many  others,  I,  for  a  long  time,  believed  the 
chromates  of  lead  sufficiently  durable  for  most,  if 
not  all  the  purposes  of  Art,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  from  a  few  years’  ordinary  trial,  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  permanence^ — when  not  ttsed 
with  Prussian  blue  ;  in  that  case,  a  mutual  decom¬ 
position  takes  place.  I  was  glad  to  find,  however, 
that  chromate  of  strontian  would  nearly  supply  its 
place ;  this  must  be  permanent,  all  strontian  salts 
being  very  little  subject  to  decomposition.  Ultra- 
marine  also  having  fallen  in  price  to  a  few  shillings 
a  pound,  the  use  of  Prussian  blue  is  no  longer 
necessary ;  it  should  be  utterly  banished.  Even 
cobalt  blues  are  not  wanted,  although  I  believe 
them  to  be  permanent. 

I  was  glad  to  observe  also  in  the  number  of  your 
Journal  alluded  to,  that  malachite,  or  carbonate 
of  copper,  commonly  called  mineral  native  green, 
was  a  good  permanent  colour.  I  used  it  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  rule  a  few  years  since ;  it  stands  per¬ 
fectly,  both  alone  and  with  chromate  of  lead.  The 
high  price  of  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  a  splendid 
yellow,  is  much  against  it — 24s.  an  ounce  is  asked 
in  Hamilton  for  it ;  the  metal  can  hardly  be  so 
scarce,  but  that  with  demand  it  will  be  more  mode¬ 
rate  ;  when  the  chromates  of  lead  may  be  put  aside. 
The  chromates  of  tin  and  zinc  are  very  beautiful ; 
the  latter  might  serve  instead  of  the  lead  chromates. 
From  the  nature  of  zinc  salts,  I  presume  it  would 
be  quite  durable  ;  they  do  not  blacken  with  bad 
vapours  as  lead  salts  do.  Those  who  do  not  employ 
cadmium,  might,  for  bright  yellow,  use  this.  It 
might  also  be  serviceable  for  mechanical  uses. 

With  these  colours  we  have  all  fast,  excepting 
two,  only  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  article  in 
question.  These  are  crimson  and  purple.  Now, 
the  lakes,  even  madder  lake,  are  only  vegetable 
colours,  and  although,  as  we  see  by  some  of  the  old 
Dutch  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  they  partly  stand, 
still  they  cannot  be  called  durable.  Your  list  has 
nothing  permanent  to  recommend,  and  chromate 
of  silver  turns  Pom  a  fine  carmine  to  a  brown  in  a 
few  hours. 

Some  years  back,  when  residing  in  Montreal, 
Lower  Canada,  I  desired  an  earthenware-dealer  in 
that  city  to  procure  me  from  Staffordshire,  a  small 
quantity  of  each  of  the  colours  then  used  to  paint 
porcelain ;  crimson  and  purple  in  the  place  of  the 
costly  purple,  and  carmine  of  gold — called  then 
“chrome  pink,”  I  believe  now  called  “  stannate 
of  chrome,”  These  colours  being  prepared  at  a 
white  heat,  may  be  presumed  to  be  quite  perma¬ 
nent  ;  and  from  information  from  Mr.  Egan,  an 
artist  lately  residing  in  this  city,  tvho  used  one 
of  the  shades,  purple  having  learned  its  use  at 
Rio  Janiero,  I  understand  it  is  quite  durable.  Its 
shade  is  not  very  brilliant,  but  intense  in  colour, 
having  the  full  power  of  the  deepest  lake.  I  got, 
unfortunately,  only  a  light  pink  and  the  purple 
aforesaid,  the  red  or  crimson  shade  having  been 
lost  in  the  ship  in  which  it  was  forwarded.  The 
pink  is  delicate,  but  weak.  I  have  written  again 
to  the  Potteries  for  some  to  be  sent  me  out  in  the 
spring.  With  these  two  colours  we  should  then 
have,  with  the  exception  of  the  lead  whites,  a  per¬ 
fectly  durable  palette ;  and  if  the  new  French 
zinc  whites  are  of  sufficient  body,  then  we  have  a 
perfect  one  ;  say — 

Zinc  White. 

Chromate  of  Strontian,  I 
Chromate  of  Zinc,  ^Yellows. 

Sulphuret  of  Cadmium. ) 

The  Ochres — Yellow,  Brown,  and  Brown  Reds. 
Vennilion  I 

Chrome  Pink,  VReds. 

Chrome  Crimson.  J 
Chrome  Purple, 

Oxide  of  Chrome,  1  r- 
Malachite.  ’|Greens. 

Ulti'amarine — Blue ;  and  the  ordinary  Blue  and 
Ivory  Blacks. 

Why  these  chrome-red  purples  should  have 
heen  so  long  neglected,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  we  still  want  one  shade  clear,  carmine — our 
yellows  and  blues  are  good  enough,  and  we  have 
scarlet  crimson  and  purple.  We  w’ant  a  pure  red. 
I  know  of  none  except  the  protoxide  of  copper, 
and  the  reds  of  gold,  these,  unless  combined  with 
glass,  are  too  perishable—  the  red  oxide  of  copper 
I  made  a  year  since, turned  brown  in  an  hour;  but 
made  permanent  by  being  fused  with  glass,  it  is 
not  only  a  beautiful  shade  (the  Bohemian  glasses 
for  instance)  but  one  of  great  intensity  ;  it  is  made 
by  fusing  glass,  coloured  green  with  copper 
(verdigris,  for  instance),  then  de-oxidising  it  partly 
with  some  vegetable  matter,  sawdust  or  charcoal ; 
and  then  after  running  the  glass  out,  heating  it  to 
a  red  heat,  when  its  colour  develops  itself.  This 


would  give  a  rich  colour  like  the  old  cochineal 
lakes.  For  pure  carmine  we  must  have  glass 
coloured  with  the  purple  precipitate  of  gold.  This 
colour,  used  abundantly  by  enamel  and  porcelain 
painters,  is  not  so  costly  as  might  be  considered,  as 
one  part  of  gold  colours  a  thousand  of  glass.  These 
colours  would  not  only  be  important  for  oil  pictures, 
but  for  fresco,  now  extending  not  only  as  a  branch 
of  the  arts,  but  for  decorative  purposes;  a  fine 
crimson  is  much  wanted  in  fresco. 

Enamel  painters,  and  pottery  manufacturers,  or 
more  especially  glass  blowers  and  glass  painters, 
could  give  valuable  advice  on  these  matters.  The 
glass  colours  require  to  be  finely  ground,  of  course, 
and  do  not  have  much  body.  The  chrome  purple 
has  some  body  ;  I  presume  the  red  about  the  same. 

I  used  to  envy  Mr.  Bone’s  enamel — I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  all  the  paintings  will  be  as 
permanent  as  his,  whether  oil  or  fresco. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  I  should  address  you 
from  this  distant  part  of  the  world ;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  colours  we  now  employ  are  permanent 
with  the  exception  of  two,  and  thinking  I  could 
point  out  these,  I  should  have  been  silent.  You 
must  excuse  my  presumption,  but  as  so  many 
artists  in  this  quarter  adhere  strictly  to  old  rules 
and  colours,  I  felt  that  if  I  could  add  even  a  mite 
to  the  knowledge  of  durable  colours,  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  so ;  that  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  knowing  what  colours  to  use,  and  how  to  use 
them — what  to  form  grounds,  with  what  to  mix, 
and  how  to  mi.x  them — what  to  use  only  in  body, 
and  what  only  to  glaze  with — have  no  doubt 
deterred  others  as  they  have  myself,  from  following 
as  an  amateur  an  Art,  which  by  its  sympathy  with 
Nature  gives  us  one  of  our  keenest  enjoyments. 

When  we  can  once  obtain  a  permanent  palette 
of  bright  colours,  many  of  the  mechanical  difla- 
tulties  will  be  removed,  and  the  artist  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  lower  the  tone  of  a  picture, 
to  relieve  a  spot  or  two,  but  will  be  able  to  come 
closer  to  Nature  ;  and  place  next  to  a  bright  colour, 
one  still  brighter. 

T.  J.  Brondgeest. 

IlAinLTON,  C  AX  AD  A  WEST, 
nth  Dec.  1850. 

[We  presume  our  correspondent’s  letter  refers  to 
the  list  of  colours,  by  Mr.  Linton,  inserted  in  the 
Art- Journal  a  year  or  so  since ;  and  we  publish 
the  communication  from  Canada,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  interest  the  Fine  Arts  are 
awakening  in  that  distant  country,  than  from  the 
idea  that  it  contains  any  new  facts  on  the  subject. 
—Ed.  A.-J.] 


EARLY  SORROW. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  P.  MAC  DOWELL,  E.A. 

There  is  no  sculptor  of  our  time  who  can  more 
effectively  work  out  a  poetical  idea  so  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  range  of  human  sympathy 
than  Mr.  Mac  Dowell :  whatever  the  feeling  he 
desires  to  draw  forth — whether  of  affection,  as 
in  his  “  Love  Triumphant  of  pity,  as  in  his 
“  Virginius or  of  grief,  as  in  his  “  Early 
Sorrow  ;” — ^it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impulse 
to  which  his  imaginative,  but  natural,  concep¬ 
tions  give  rise.  Beauty  of  form  is  nothing  if  it 
lacks  sentiment,  and  is  only  impressive  when  it 
stands  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  in  character  : 
mind  cannot  be  separated  from  matter  in  any 
object  that  lays  claim  to  our  admiration. 

This  statue  was  executed  by  the  sculptor  for 
the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Beaumont,  M.P.,  who  also 
gave  him  commissions  for  several  other  works, 
some  of  which  rank  as  his  most  successful  pro¬ 
ductions.  “  Eai-ly  Sorrow  ”  is  typified  by  a 
girl  lamenting  the  death  of  her  bird,  a  dove, 
which  she  clasps  to  her  bosom ;  at  her  feet  lies 
a  small  bunch  of  fruit,  apparently  dropped  from 
her  hand  as  of  no  further  service  to  the  favourite 
whose  loss  she  bewails ;  this  incident  in  the 
work  is  sufficient  at  once  to  show  the  skill  of 
the  sculptor  in  seizing  a  comparatively  trivial 
idea  to  aid  both  the  poetry  and  the  sentiment  of 
his  subject.  The  figure  is  semi-nude,  exhibiting 
the  dehcate  proportions  of  the  body  and  the 
upper  hmbs  ;  and  there  is  an  originahty  in  the 
treatment  of  the  head  that  contributes  to  make 
it  a  veiy  striking  sculptui’al  study.  It  is  slightly 
bent  forward,  and  an  amount  of  shadow  is 
thereby  brought  forward  that  gives  character 
to  the  face.  The  features  are  charmingly 
roimded,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  marble 
expresses  all  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  life. 


E/VRLY  SORROW. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 


JACOB  OFFERS  TO  SERVE  LABAN.  A.  Strahuber.  Gene.sis,  ch.  :5xi.x.,  ver.  18. 


THE  MEETING  OF  JACOB  AND  RACHEL.  A.  Strahuber.  Genesis,  ch.  .x.xix,,  ver.  ii. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 


JACOB  WRESTLING  WITH  THE  ANGEL.  A.  Strahubee.  Genesis  ch.  xxxix.,  ver.  29. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  ESAU  AND  JACOB.  A.  Strahubee.  Genesis,  ch.  x.xxii.,  ver.  4. 


— The  full-length  figures  may  be  thus  described  : — 
Figure  1. — Costume  from  the  chivalrous  record 
of  the  Baron  of  Hobeneck,  of  the  year  1452.  It 
I’epresents  the  Count  Hans,  of  Leiningen,  who, 
in  the  same  year  was  knighted  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber,  in  Koine,  by  the  emperor, 
Frederick  III.  The  essentials  of  the  costume  of 
young  princes  consisted  generally  of  a  close-fitting 
jerkin  and  short  mantle.  The  dress  of  this  figure 
presents  different  colours  in  the  same  garment ; 
the  sword  is  worn  on  the  left  side  ;  upon  the 
head  is  a  small  cap  with  feathers,  called  a  hat 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  from  the  silver  or  golden 
agraffe  on  it,  on  which  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Virgin  ;  the  hair  was  worn  long.  The  colours  are, 
for  the  mantle  of  the  Count,  a  dark  red  brown, 
with  green  lining ;  the  right  side  of  the  jerkin 
with  the  puffed  sleeves  is  yellow  with  blue 
stripes ;  the  chemisette  with  the  puffed  sleeves 
is  white.  The  left  side  appears  to  be  red ;  the 
left  stocking  is  white ;  the  slashed  hose  are  red. 


towards  the  hand,  a  veil,  and  a  rich  striped 
mantle,  which  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  ground. 
Towards  the  twelfth  century  the  upper  garment 
resembled  the  surplice  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
having  frequently  very  short,  or  no  sleeves  at 
all,  and  being  worn  either  without  or  with  a 
small  girdle,  or  having  a  broad  girdle  richly 
ornamented, — the  Cingulum  nobile — the  hip-en¬ 
circling  girdle.  The  lady  here  represented  wears 
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COSTU.MES  OF  VARIOUS  EPOCHS. 

DRAWN  AND  DESCRIBED  BY  PROFESSOR  HEIDELOFF. 


In  the  first  paper  of  our  present  seiies,  several 
examples  of  hats  and  caps,  as  worn  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  w'ere  given  ; 
we  now  add  a  few  more  specimens,  making  the 
series  more  complete,  and  exhibiting  the  great 
variety  of  form  adopted  at  that  time  by  their 
wearoi’S.  Tlie  two  caps  which  commence  our 
group  arc  such  as  were  commonly  worn  by 
young  persons ;  the  third  is  one  appropriated 
to  the  elders  of  community,  and  the  fourth  an 
ornamented  flat  cap,  very  fashionable  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries. 


while  the  light  stocking  is  striped  white  and 
green,  and  the  hose  on  that  side  the  same.  The 
!  cap  is  purple,  ornamented  with  gold  ;  the  shoes, 
i  which  are  cut  up,  are  of  a  reddish-coloured 
I  leather.  The  costume  is  singular  but  picturesque. 


the  first,  to  which  there  is  attached,  when  the 
wearer  is  of  high  condition,  a  rich  lace  or  chain 
on  the  breast.  The  hair  falls  in  curls  on  the 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  yet  lower,  ornamented 
with  an  elegant  gold  cross.  She  also  wears  a 


folds  round  the  chin,  and  thrown  upon  the 
shouldei-3,  and  as  the  drawing  exemplifies,  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  head  over  the  ear  by  a  large  hair 
pin.  These  shawls  w'ere  often  so  long,  that 
they  could  be  wound  round  the  head  two  or 
three  times.  Large  kerchiefs  have  been  so  worn 


An  equally  varied  fancy  characterised  the 
sword-hilts  of  the  warriors  and  gentlemen  of 
that  period  ;  and  w'e  give  some  examples  of 
their  peculiar  forms,  which  might  be  multiplied 
without  difficulty,  so  constantly  w’as  the  fancy 
of  the  sword-maker  taxed  for  variety.  The  re¬ 
marks  made  on  the  specimens  given  in  our  last 
part  will  equally  apply  to  those  in  the  present. 


Figure  2. — A  female  costume  of  the  tw’elfth 
century,  according  to  the  ancient  psalter  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Abbess  Margravine  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  at  St.  Clara  at  Bamberg.  During  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  female  costume 
consisted  of  an  under  dross,  with  long  close-fitting 
sleeves,  an  upper  garment  of  darker  colour,  with 
sleeves  also  very  long  and  widening  downwards 


!  kerchief,  (vilfa  capitis — fascia,  called  also  mela  by 
*  the  ancients,)  a  vitta  which,  in  summer,  was 
j  rather  like  a  shawl  than  a  veil,  and  which,  in  old 
I  pictures  was  white,  as  worn  by  persons  of  condi- 
I  tion.  The  great  diversity  of  manner  in  which 
these  kerchiefs  were  worn,  and  the  forms  of 
wearing  the  great  and  small  kerchiefs,  appear 
obviously  to  have  been  varied  in  every  possible 
manner,  according  to  the  authority  of  contem¬ 
porary  portraits.  Sometimes  it  was  worn  in 


that  the  eyes  only  were  visible  ;  we  shall  often 
refer  to  these. 

Figure  3. — Dress  of  a  young  lady  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  France, 
of  a  very  rare  description — a  bas-relief  of  very 
fine  hard  wood  in  possession  of  the  papier 
milche  manufacturer,  Flcischmann  in  Nurem¬ 
berg.  We  see  here  one  of  those  elegant  female 
costumes  in  which  the  once  romantic  Fi'ance  so 
highly  distinguished  itself.  The  two  interesting 
bas-reliefs  represent  ladies  from  the  songs  of  the 
troubadours,  according  to  the  legends  on  tlicm. 
This  figure  wears  a  head-dress  formed  of  wound 
tinsel  or  of  a  turban  form  without  feathers—  her 
hair  being  worn  full  and  thick.  The  close  dress 
of  the  lady  is  sewed  before  in  fine  and  regular 
folds,  descending  in  larger  folds  to  the  ground. 
The  sleeves  are  wide  downwards  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  scolloping.  The  wide  dress  is 
girded  below  the  waist  by  the  heavy  cingulum 
worn  by  ladies.  In  an  initial  picture  upon  parch¬ 
ment  in  an  old  French  book  of  poetry,  which 
afibrds  a  similar  dress — the  colour  of  the  dress 
is  pale  yellow  with  violet  bordering — the  under 
robe  is  amaranth  with  close  fitting  sleeves — the 
tinsel  band  is  of  a  gold  material  with  purple 
wound  round  it — gold  arm-buckles  and  black 
shoes. 

Figure  4. — A  knight’s  costumeofthe  year  1272, 
from  the  library  of  MSS.  in  Paris ;  it  is  that  of 
a  Count  of  Hohenschwangau,  of  the  family  of 
AVelf,  and  represents  the  wearer  in  a  long  sleeve¬ 
less  dark  blue  surcoat,  with  his  armorial  device 
— a  white  swan  on  a  red  field  with  a  light  red 
border.  Under  his  coat  he  wears  a  cap-a-pie  suit 
of  mail.  The  helmet  is  original,  very  like  the 
Greek,  with  the  furred  mantle,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  seal  of  Kichard,  king  of  England,  of  the  date 
of  1198.  This  helmet  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
tilting  helmet,  which  usually  rests  upon  the 
shoulders ;  but  this  kind  of  helmet  would  be 
fastened  like  the  visor  with  the  mailed  hood,  by 
an  iron  throat-brace  and  a  leather  thong.  Upon 
the  covered  helmet  he  wears  the  swan  as  a  crest. 
The  sword-hilt  is  of  gold,  the  sheath  black,  the 
girdle  white ;  the  furred  mantle  is  red,  lined 
with  white. 


SCENES  OF  ARTIST-LIFE. 

No.  I.— SANCHEZ  COELLO. 


The  deprivation  of  liberty  of  the  high-spirited 
young  prince,  Don  Carlos,  the  Infant  of  Spain, 
by  his  father,  Philip  II.,  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
courts  of  Europe  upon  that  of  Madrid.  The 
prince  did  not  bear  either  the  humiliation  or 
the  imprisonment  patiently.  It  was  said  to  have 
originated  in  two  causes  :  the  inclination  of  Don 
Carlos  to  support  the  revolted  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands, — and  his  attachment  to  Philip’s 
young  queen,  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  had  been 
affianced,  and  whom  his  father  had  now  married. 

In  a  state  of  desperation,  Don  Carlos  made 
several  attempts  on  his  own  life,  and  some  of 
the  nobles  endeavoured  to  intercede  with  the 
king  in  favour  of  the  prince.  Philip  was  in¬ 
exorable,  and  after  six  months’  imprisonment 
caused  the  Holy  Inquisition  to  give  judgment 
against  the  prince,  and  thus  the  sovereign  and 
the  father,  joined  to  the  base  instruments  of  a 
bigoted  and  merciless  faith,  passed  sentence  of 
death  upon  a  young  son  of  excellent  hopes,  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  related  to  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Christendom. 

The  sentence  was  not  publicly  executed  ;  but 
to  make  the  story,  if  possible,  still  more  criminal 
in  the  eyes  of  astonished  Europe,  Don  Carlos 
died  in  prison  by  means  of  poison  secretly  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him  by  the  king’s  order. 

This  history  is  so  dark  and  revolting  as  to 
surpass  all  other  tales  of  the  superatition  of  the 
times  of  Autos-da-Fe,  and  Inquisition  trials  and 
condemnations.  The  consort  of  Philip  was  a 
queen  of  a  meek,  mild  character ;  nor  is  there 
any  proof  in  history  of  her  passion  for  the  son 
of  her  husband,  but  she  was  first  affianced  to 
the  young  prince,  and  the  conscience  of  Philip 
must  have  told  him  what  comparisons  she  would 
draw  between  her  present  tyrani^  husband  and 
him  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  The 
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king  found  the  voice  of  Europe  loudly  raised 
against  him,  but  at  Madrid,  courtiers  were  not 
wanting  belonging  to  the  household  of  so  bigoted 
and  despotic  a  monarch,  to  try  and  justify  witli 
mancouvring  address  his  conduct  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  gloom  of  his  soul  was  never  lighted 
up  by  a  single  spark  of  any  great  or  generous 
emotion  ;  the  stern  and  the  hateful  alone  were 
there,  and  deeply  implanted.  Day  by  day,  his 
Bclfisli  jealousy  rested  more  and  more  on  his 
pride,  and  his  perpetual  apprehension  from  with¬ 
out  was  always  on  the  alert. 

Yet  he  swayed  a  mighty  sceptre  with  an  iron 
hand  ;  his  illiberal,  unflinching,  and  hard  nature 
had  plunged  the  Low  Countries  into  blood  and 
misfortune.  The  surrounding  nations  called 
on  him  to  forbear,  but  he  poured  out  all  the  ire 
of  his  relentless  will  upon  an  industrious  and 
thriving  people  ;  and  he  sent  his  generals,  his 
favourites,  and  his  inquisitors  thither,  over  the 
trampled  bodies  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  on  a 
path  of  blood  and  revenge. 

And  now  we  will  introduce  a  dramatic  scene 
in  the  subject;  and  one  entirely  true  to  history. 

Philip  is  alone  in  his  solitary  chamber,  his 
slumbers  are  disturbed,  his  tapers  burn  dim, 
his  pride  is  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  day 
received  from  the  court  of  Austi-ia,  of  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  his  conduct ;  his  gloomy  suspicions 
are  excited,  the  memoiy  of  his  young  son  tor¬ 
tures  him ;  his  queen’s  suspected  fidelity 
rankles  in  his  mind  ;  he  is  reading  the  last  of 
the  ferocious  Alba’s  despatches.  The  hero, 
Egmont,  has  fallen, — the  bitterest  of  his  enemies, 
the  most  noble  of  his  foes ;  blood— blood  is 
everywhere,  and  the  groat  tyrant  should  be  con¬ 
tent.  But,  no  !  his  conscience, — a  pale,  flickering 
r.ay  of  humanity, — makes  him  wretched  !  One  of 
his  courtiers  comes  to  him — he  tells  him  that  he 
is  a  great  king,  a  favoured  king,  a  prosperous 
king,  and  that  he  is  happy.  He  answ'ers — 

“  Who  dares  to  say 

That  I  am  happy !  ” 

and  with  cold,  implacable,  and  sneering  irony, 
he  tells  his  favourite  to  begone  ! 

Such  was  Philip  'in  those  days  when  Titian 
often  painted  his  portrait ;  and  let  it  be  here  re¬ 
marked  that  the  genius  of  Titian  chose  to  paint 
him  oftenor  in  profile  than  otherwise,  probably 
as  being  most  advantageous  in  concealing  part 
of  the  king’s  vile  countenance  ;  yet,  no  wonder, 
that  in  looking  at  those  portraits,  we  turn  aside 
from  the  pictures,  and  shudder  !  Such  was 
Philip,  when  the  Pope,  his  lord  and  master, 
absolved  him  at  the  altar,  from  the  murder  of 
his  son  !  Such  was  Philip,  when  the  inquisitors 
surround  him  and  tell  him, 

“  Far  as  the  Cross  is  honoured 
He  is  honoured.” 

Yet  a  pause  in  his  career  takes  place  ;  his  cour¬ 
tiers’  adulation,  the  death  of  his  unfortunate 
victim, — Elizabeth,  his  queen, — and  Time,  that 
woi'ker  and  changer  of  men  and  events,  brought 
him  out  later  in  life  in  a  different  character. 

Sanchez  Alonzo  Coello,  a  Spanish  painter,  was, 
for  a  length  of  time,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Portugal,  married  to  a  Spanish  lady  at 
Madrid  in  the  year  1541 ;  but  after  his  death, 
when  Don  Antonio  Herrera,  his  grandson,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Order  of  Santiago,  it  was  proved  that 
the  favourite  friend  and  painter  of  Philip  II.  w'as 
born  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur}’’, 
at  Benifayro,  in  Valencia,  and  that  his  name  was 
Sanchez  Galvan  Coello. 

When  very  young,  Sanchez  accompanied  Sir 
Antonio  More  to  Lisbon,  where  the  former  was 
sent  by  the  emperoi’,  Charles  V.,  with  a  com¬ 
mission  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family. 
The  Queen  of  Portugal  recommended  Sanchez 
to  the  protection  of  her  brother  Philip,  who 
not  only  appointed  him  painter  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  but  accorded  him  many  privileges,  and 
the  intimacy  and  confidence  due  to  his  talents, 
and  pleasing  manners.  Whenabsentfrom  Madrid, 
the  king  wrote  to  him  frequently,  addressing  his 
letters  to  his  much  beloved  son,  Alonzo  Sanchez 
Coello,  (al  muy  amado  hijo,  Alonzo  Sanchez 
Coello,)  and  to  show  how  a  love  of  the  Fine  Arts 
may  soften  the  heart  even  of  a  tyrant  and 
criminal,  Pacheco’s  account  of  the  friendship 
between  the  king  and  the  artist  is  here  given. 

“  The  king  gave  Sanchez  a  large  house  near 
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the  palace,  with  which  a  passage  communicated, 
and  where  he  could  enter  at  all  hours  without 
being  announced,  surprising  him  sometimes  when 
at  dinner  with  his  family  ;  and  when  Sanchez 
rose  to  salute  him  as  king,  Philip  ordered  him 
to  remain  at  table,  and  would  then  walk  familiarly 
into  his  painting-room  ;  at  other  times  he  would 
arrive  when  tlio  artist  was  at  his  work,  or  occu¬ 
pied  in  designing  some  new  pictui'e,  entering 
the  room  and  placing  his  two  hands  on  his 
shoulders  before  Coello  was  aware  of  the  king’s 
Ijroscnce.” 

Coello  painted  Pliilip’s  portrait  often,  and 
in  various  costumes ;  in  armour,  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  wearing  a  berret  and  cloak.  He 
also  possessed  the  friendship  and  favour  of  tlie 
other  mcmbei's  of  the  royal  family,  whoso  por¬ 
traits  he  painted,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  ; — 
queens,  infants,  infantas,  who  came  to  his  dwelling 
familiarly  to  converse  with  him  and  plaj'  with 
his  children  ;  and  his  house  was  frequented  by 
all  who  sought  the  king’s  favour.  The  proudest 
Spanish  grandees  were  often  seen  at  his  table, 
as  well  as  Don  John  of  Austria,  Cardinal  Gran¬ 
ville,  and  all  the  ministers, — so  that  his  court¬ 
yard  was  continually  crowded  with  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  and  servants,  and  being  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  painter  in  all  Spain,  he  soon  realised  a 
fortune  of  55,000  ducats. 

Coello  having  long  been  occupied  in  portrait-  i 
painting,  the  Idng  desired  that  he  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  decoration  of  the  Church  of  the 
Escurial,  and  he  painted  seven  altar-pieces  from 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  Ho  also  painted  a  picture 
representing  St.  Ignacio  di  Loyola,  said  to  be  an 
exact  resemblance  taken  from  a  mask  of  the 
saint  made  after  death.  ;  | 

Owingtothe  numerous  firesinSpalnwhichhave  i 
destroyed  so  many  collections  of  pictures,  there  ;  | 
are  but  few  of  this  artist’s  works  remaining  now 
in  Madrid ;  the  best  among  them  is  supposed  ! 
to  be  “  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,”  in  the  I 
chapel  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Jerome,  which  w-as  I 
painted  in  1580,  in  the  style  of  the  grand  com-  ; 
positions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  i 
several  good  pictures  by  Coello  in  the  Spanish 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  Pai-is ;  one  of  them,  | 
the  portrait  of  Yuiiceslaus,  the  brother  of  the  ■ 
Emperor  Maximilian,  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
work  of  Holbein,  so  entirely  are  the  details  in 
the  style  of  that  master.  There  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Don  J ohn  of  Austria, ;  and  some  others,  I 

all  dressed  in  royal  costumes  of  great  taste  and  | 

magnificence,  represent  the  princes  and  prin-  ! 

cesses  of  the  families  of  Austria  and  Spain.  i  j 

Philip  was  constant  in  his  friendship  for 
Sanchez  Coello  ;  and  the  painter  made  a  noble  i 
use  of  his  great  fortune,  founding  the  charitable  | 
institution  at  Valladolid  for  orphan  children. 

By  the  death  of  Coello,  in  1590,  the  king,  in 
the  decline  of  life  as  well  as  of  fortune,  lost  his 
best  and  only  resource  against  the  vexations  of 
state  reverses,  and  the  intrusion  of  remorse  of 
conscience ;  in  spirit  and  mind  proud  and 
haughty,  and  harsh  through  frequent  disap-  | 
poiutments,  there  were  moments  still,  when  his 
pride  called  for  the  relief  of  familiarity.  The 
account  of  the  friendship  of  the  tyrant  Philip  ! 
and  the  painter  Coello,  very  much  justifies 
Schiller  in  the  representations  of  tha.t  king,  in 
the  tragedy  of  “  Don  Carlos,”  and  makes  the 
conversation  supiposed  to  have  passed  between 
Philip  and  Posa,  not  so  totally  unnatural  as 
critics  affirm  it  is.  In  such  moments  his  temper 
softened,  and  he  would  mount  the  narrow  stair¬ 
case  that  communicated  with  the  painting-room 
where  Coello  was  at  work ;  then  it  was  that  the 
king  found  that  ease  of  mind  to  which  he  was 
elsewhere  a  stranger.  Coello  is  represented  as  i 
master  of  many  subjects  as  well  as  that  of  his 
art :  he  knew  the  king  w'ell,  and  the  world  too  ; 
he  had  studied  at  Rome,  he  could  talk  of  his 
profession,  and  of  Raffaelle,  and  of  Italy ;  of  | 
Portugal  and  her  monasteries,  and  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  king’s  family  at  that  com-t.  And  ; 
Coello  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  discretion  : 
if  Philip  was  silent,  Coello  pursued  his  work 
with  all  the  energy  and  spirit  of  his  genius ;  the 
king  sat  by,  and  contemplated  its  progress,  and  ' 
for  a  moment  he  forgot  his  ciime,  his  cnielty, 
and  his  superstition  ;  and  in  Coello’s  studio  at 
least  he  was  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  others 
less  pleasing  to  him. 
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house  of  Magdebuva:,  in  Lower  Saxony,  haring 
been  anxious  to  procure  a  file  on  which  the  Palace 
of  Potsdam,  and  other  local  edifices  might  be 
“  cut,”  Mr.  Iliram  Younge  was  specially  sent  for, 
and  in  Magdeburg  be  executed  a  work,  for  which 
it  is  likely  that  a  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  him 
by  the  authorities  of  that  city. 

The  Manchester  Peel  Memorial. — “VVehave 
already  announced  that  the  committee  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
blanchester,  had  invited  a  limited  competition  of 
the  most  eminent  English  sculptors  who  might  be 
desirous  of  executing  that  work.  This  invitation 
was  responded  to  by  the  transmission  of  seventeen 
statuettes,  varying  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  five 
in  height.  The  choice  of  the  committee,  after  a 
long  and  careful  deliberation,  has  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Calder  Marshall,  A.R.A.,  whose  busts  of  the  poets 
iMoore  and  Campbell  will  be  in  tbe  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  he  appears  to  have  submitted  two  models  to 
the  committee,  one  of  which  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  carry  off  the  prize.  It  represents  our 
great  statesman  in  the  act  of  addressing  an  assem¬ 
bly.  The  right  leg  is  advanced,  and  the  right 
hand  holds  a  scroll.  The  figure  is  enveloped  in  a 
cloak,  which  the  left  hand  presses  to  the  breast. 
The  pedestal  is  ornamented  by  two  wreaths  of 
corn  stalks.  Seated  on  the  upper  i)linth,  their 
feet  resting  on  the  louver  plinth,  are  two  allegori¬ 
cal  female  figures,  one  of  them  an  impersonation 
(says  the  Manchester  Guardian)  of  “  Knowledge 
in  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,”  holding  a 
laurel  wreath  ;  and  the  other  an  allegorical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Manchester,  with  “upturned  gaze,” 
her  right  hand  resting  on  a  bale  of  cotton  goods, 
and  her  left  holding  a  distaff  or  spool  of  cotton 
yarn.  Unbound  sheaves  are  strewed  at  her  feet, 
upon  which  rests  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
Manchester.  The  whole  of  the  models  have  been 
c.xhibited,  and  with  almost  a  single  exception,  most 
severely  handled  by  some  of  the  Manchester 
journals.  We  cannot  admire  the  taste  which  has 
prom[)ted  these  uncourteous  and  uncalled  for 
attacks  ;  still  less  can  we  understand  the  principle 
on  which  the  names  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
have  been  revealed  to  the  public.  It  is  sufficient 
mortification  to  the  competitor  on  such  occasions 
to  find  his  design  rejected,  -without  being  exposed 
to  coarse  and  ignorant  criticism. 

Lord  Campbell  has  decided  that  the  Royal 
Manchester  Institution,  established  exclusively  for 
scientific  and  artistic  purposes,  is  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  poor  rates. 

Cork. — The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  the  Board  of  Trade  have  appointed 
l\Ir.  Robert  Scanlan,  Head  Master  of  the  Cork 
School  of  Design,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Willes. 
The  salary  is  SOOi.  per  annum.  Mr.  Scanlan  we 
know  as  an  excellent  painter  of  architectural  inte¬ 
riors,  but  we  know  not  what  his  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  may  be,  to  lit  him  for  the  post  he  now  occu¬ 
pies.  He  may  possess  all  that  is  requisite,  and  -we 
trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  that  he  may  exhibit 
all  the  energy  and  ability  of  his  predecessor. 

Bury  Testimonial  to  Sir  Roberc  Peel. — 
In  consequence  of  invitations  from  the  members  of 
the  Bury  Peel  Testimonial  Committee  to  furnish 
models  for  a  Memorial  Statue  for  the  native  town 
of  that  great  statesman,  and  the  volunteer  designs 
of  many  sculptors  to  whom  the  Committee  had 
made  no  application,  upwards  of  forty  models 
were  received,  all  of  which  have  been  arranged 
for  exhibition  in  the  new  town  hall,  recently 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  names  of  the 
candidates  have  been  publicly  announced.  Among 
them  we  notice  several  well-known  sculptors, 
any  of  whose  works  ivould  doubtless  have 
proved  worthy  of  honourable  distinction.  The 
amount  subscribed  is  UTOOi.,  of  which  2.300/. 
will  he  devoted  to  the  monument,  and  the  re.sidue 
to  incidental  expenses  connected  with  it. — We  have 
subsequently  learned  that  Mr.  Daily  has  received  a 
commission  to  execute  a  bronze  statue  of  the  late 
Premier,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  market-place 
of  Bury.  In  Mr.  Daily’s  design,  the  ground  on 
which  the  figure  stands  is  decorated  with  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry, — the  plough,  the  harrow, 
sheaves  of  corn,  &c.  The  whole  is  supported  by  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  the  centre  of  the  upper  mould¬ 
ing  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the  town 
of  Bury,  whilst  at  the  sides  are  bas-reliefs  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Navigation.  On  the  lower  plinth  are 
the  arms  of  the  Peel  family,  surrounded  by  emblems 
indicative  of  the  late  statesman’s  taste  for  art  and 
literature. 

Liverpool. — Mr.  II.  C.  Pidgeon,  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Liverpool  Academy,  has  been  presented 
with  a  richly  chased  silver  inkstand,  by  a  few  of 
his  admirers  and  friends,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  London,  where  he  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Drawing  at  the  Putney  College. 
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REBEKAII  AT  THE  WELL. 

AV. Hilton,  R..4.,  Painter.  C.  Rolls,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture  3  ft.  7i  in.  by  2  ft.  10  in. 

It  argues  but  little  in  favour  of  the  taste  of  the 
period  when  Hilton  lived,  to  know  that  a  painter 
endowed  with  such  genius  as  his,  should  rarely 
have  received  a  commission  for  a  picture,  and 
almost  as  rarely  have  failed  in  finding  a  purchaser 
for  one  executed  in  the  hojje  of  a  sale.  Yet  so  it 
was,  the  best  historical  painter  of  his  time — and  we 
affirm  this  evithout  any  disparagement  to  his  co¬ 
temporaries,  many  of  whom  were  artists  of  great 
talent,  and  entitled  to  high  position — exhibited  his 
works  for  the  gratification  of  thousands,  but  seldom 
to  his  own  pecuniary  profit. 

Mr.  Vernon  formed  an  honourable  exception  to 
the  Art-patrons  of  the  day,  by  giving  Hilton  a  com¬ 
mission  for  a  work,  when  the  artist  painted  the 
picture  from  which  our  engraving  is  taken.  The 
passages  in  Scripture  here  illustrated  are  in  Genesis, 
chap,  xxiv.,  verses  22  and  47  : — “  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking,  that  the 
man  took  a  golden  ear-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight, 
and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels 
weight  of  gold,” — and  ho  “  put  the  car-ring  upon 
her  face,  and  the  bracelets  upon  her  hands.” 

'riie  treatment  of  this  subject  is  simple,  but  the 
simplicity  is  that  of  no  common  mind ;  there  is  a 
studied  yet  perfectly  natural  elegance  in  every 
figure  of  the  composition.  The  first  which  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  looked  for,  is  Rebekah, 
receiving,  with  all  modesty  and  humility,  the  gifts 
sent  by  her  future  father-in-law  ;  this  is,  in  all 
points,  a  very  beautiful  conception.  Tbe  next  is 
the  “eldest  servant”  of  Abraham’s  house,  one 
whoso  fidelity  to  his  master’s  interests  has  doubt¬ 
less  long  been  tried  ;  he  is  kneeling,  not  so  much 
that  he  might  thereby  the  more  conveniently  adorn 
the  “  damsel,”  but  from  respect  to  her,  and  because 
his  mission  had  found  favour  in  her  sight,  therefore 
“  he  bowed  his  head  and  worshipped  the  Lord.”  The 
group  of  water-bearing  maidens  is  charmingly  com¬ 
posed,  each  so  well  expressing  the  particular  emotion 
ofsurprise,  or  pleasure,  or  curiosity,  by  n-hich  she  is 
animated.  The  camels  and  their  drivers,  to  the 
left,  sustain  the  balance  of  the  composition,  while 
the  lofty  palm-trees  arc  cleverly  introduced  to  break 
the  line  of  the  figures  and  to  impart  distance. 

The  colour  of  the  picture  is  brilliant,  though 
somewhat  subdued;  the  time  being  “eventide,” 
gave  the  painter  an  opportunity  of  investing  it 
with  a  warm,  sunny  glow.  It  is  painted  in  a 
vehicle  u  hich,  for  the  sake  of  the  artist’s  enduring 
fame,  we  hope  will  long  stand  the  test  of  time,  for 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  best  works.  Mr.  Rolls 
has  engraved  it  with  much  delicacy  and  power. 

- ♦ - 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


Notwithstanding  many  and  confident  predic¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Palace  of  Industry  will  be  ready 
to  open  on  the  appointed  day.  During  the  last  few 
M'eeks,  a  marvelous  stride  has  been  made  towards 
its  completion,  and  before  these  remarks  will 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  our  readers, 
possession  -will  have  been  given  up  to  tbe  Com¬ 
mittee.  Two  important  questions  have  been 
decided  since  our  last  publication  ;  tbe  style  of 
internal  decoration,  and  the  scale  of  prices  of  ad¬ 
mission  ;  and  leaving  the  voluminous  details  to 
which  every  day  gives  rise  to  the  newspaper  press, 
M’e  must  be  content,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
confine  our  attention  to  these  points. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  sug¬ 
gestions  have  undergone  considerable  modification. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  plan  originally 
contemplated  avould  not  only  have  disgusted  the 
public  at  large,  but  would  have  disappointed  even 
those  ardent  admirers  of  violent  contrasts  u-ho 
have  been  most  clamorous  for  the  adoption  of  his 
theory.  The  style  of  decoration  which  might  suit 
the  interior  of  an  Alhambra,  or  a  cathedral,  with 
windows  shedding  “  a  dim  religious  light,”  could 
hardly  fail  of  being  out  of  place  in  a  building 
which,  when  its  arrangements  are  completed,  will 
be  one  blaze  of  light  and  colour.  The  substitution 
of  white  for  yellow,  is  certainly  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
red  also  give  place  to  some  more  quiet  tint.  If  the 
products  exhibited  be,  for  the  most  part,  as  full  of 
colour  as  we  have  reason  to  anticipate,  the  back 
ground  provided  for  them  will  very  much  impair 
their  effect.  What  house  decorator,  not  to  say 
architect,  would  hang  a  gallery  destined  for  the 
reception  of  pictures,  with  a  paper  whose  pattern 


consisted  of  stripes  of  different  colours  ?  The 
notion  is  preposterous.  'I’he  veriest  tyro  in  the  j 
art  of  decoration  would  assure  you  that  such  a 
back-ground  would  be  destructive  to  everything 
around  it  which  was  not  as  coarsely  violent  as  ' 

itself.  If,  therefore,  the  interior  of  the  Palace  of  t 

Glass  may  fairly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
picture  gallery,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  j 
neutral  back-ground  would  have  been  best  adapted 
to  give  harmonious  prominence  to  the  objects  which 
are  destined  for  ex'nibition  within  its  walls.  But,  I 

setting  aside  the  overpowering  character  of  a  com-  i 

bination  of  such  colours  as  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
it  would  not  even  have  possessed  the  merit  of  being 
gorgeous.  The  yellow  must  have  been  converted 
into  gold  before  any  such  effect  could  possibly  be 
produced.  To  get  rid  of  the  yellow,  therefore, 
upon  almost  any  terms,  is  a  boon  ;  and,  having 
achieved  this  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  have 
only  to  hope  that  the  eff'ect  of  the  colours  finally 
employed,  will  prove  more  successful  than  we  have 
a  right  to  anticipate. 

The  scale  of  prices  which  has  been  fixed  for  the 
admission  of  the  public  to  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
arrangements  connected  with  it,  do  not  appear 
to  have  given  satisfaction  to  any  pai-ty,  and  to 
the  middle  and  humbler  classes  more  espe¬ 
cially.  The  prices  are  as  follow  ; — Season  tickets 
for  gentlemen,  3/.  35.  ;  and  for  ladies,  2/.  25. 
each.  These  cards  will  not  be  transferable,  and 
will  be  the  only  admissions  available  for  the  first 
day,  when  no  money  will  be  taken  at  tbe  doors  ; 
on  the  second  and  third  days  the  rate  of  admission 
will  be  one  guinea  each  person,  without  distinction 
of  sex.  From  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-second  day 
it  will  be  reduced  to  five  shillings.  On  the  26th  of 
May  the  price  of  admission  will  again  diminish  to  [ 
one  shilling  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  ;  for  Friday,  two  shillings  and  six-  [ 

pence  ;  and  for  Satui'day,  five  shillings.  There  j 

will  be  no  open  days.  We  are  aware  of  the  im-  1 

possibility  of  satisfying  everybody ;  but  there  are  ■ 

some  of  these  conditions  which  are  so  obviously  at  I 
variance  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  a  large  j 
majority  of  the  public,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  , 
recording  our  objections  to  them.  A  plan  which 
compels  every  visitor  to  take  a  season-ticket  before  I 
the  opening  day,  or  forfeit  no  small  portion  of  its  | 
value,  must  be  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  vast 
body  of  visitors  who  may  be  expected  in  London 
during  the  season  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  present 
to  attend  its  opening.  Such  an  influx  even  of  first- 
class  visitors  cannot  be  looked  for;  and  those  who  i 
may  be  unable,  from  various  circumstances,  to  ' 
reach  London  before  the  twenty-second  day,  will  [ 
naturally  consider  it  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  | 
as  much  for  a  season-ticket  then  as  those  who  have  | 
had  the  benefit  of  the  twenty-one  preceding  days. 

We  do  not  see  why  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
managers  of  theatres  of  reducing  their  prices,  one- 
half,  after  a  certain  time  in  the  evening,  should  not 
furnish  a  hint  to  the  purveyors  of  season-tickets 
for  the  Great  Exhibition.  After  the  first  three 
acts — the  opening  da}',  the  guinea  days,  and  the 
eighteen  or  a  portion  of  the  eighteen  five-shilling 
days — we  see  no  reason  why  the  price  of  the 
season-ticket  should  not  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  diminution  of  its  value. 

The  attempt  to  force  the  sale  of  season-tickets, 
cuts  both  ways.  Great  numbers  of  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  provide  themselves  with  them,  in  order 
to  share,  with  the  aristocracy,  the  privilege  of  entre 
on  the  first  day  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  very 
many  who  may  be  unable  to  enjoy  that  advantage, 
will  be  deterred  from  purchasing  them  afterwards. 

We  doubt,  moreover,  if  the  arrangement  will  prove 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes,  who  would,  we  fancy,  gladly  pay  a  liberal 
fee  for  admission  the  first  day,  and  take  season- 
tickets  afterwards. 

The  price  of  the  season-ticket,  with  the  privilege 
now  attached  to  it,  is  too  low  for  the  higher  and 
wealthier  orders  of  society,  and  too  high  for  the 
middle  classes.  The  man  of  humble  means,  who 
visits  the  Exhibition  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and 
who  may  be  unable  to  afford  the  purchase  of  a 
season-ticket,  is  not  only  altogether  excluded  from 
the  objects  of  his  curiosity  for  the  first  twenty-one 
days,  but  even  after  that  period  has  only  one  day  in 
the  week  on  which,  at  a  cost  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  he  will  be  enabled  to  examine  the  various 
products  of  industry  with  any  chance  of  attaining 
the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Again  ;  we  doubt  the  policy  of  tbe  virtual  exclu- 
sionYor  twenty-one  days  of  tbe  large  majority  of 
the  public.  One  day  in  each  week,  at  least,  should 
have  been  set  apart,  on  which  the  poorer  classes, 
even  more  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment  than  the  rich,  might  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  of  it  for  themselves,  at  a  cost  in 
some  degree  correspondent  with  their  means.  As 
a  matter  of  finance,  the  exclusion  of  the  masses 
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who  might  be  enabled  to  pay  a  shilling  for  their 
entri  during  the  first  twenty-one  days,  is  a  great 
mistake.  However,  the  Committee  have  done 
well  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  modifying 
the  somewhat  capricious  arrangements  they  have 
made ;  for  they  may  rely  upon  it,  they  will  be 
ealled  upon  for  this  e.’cercise  of  their  eandour  and 
discretion. 

PROPOSED  EXHIBITION 

OP  THE  CIIEF-D’CEUVEES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 


The  English  School  of  Painting  will,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  wholly  unrepresented  at  our  ap¬ 
proaching  Industrial  Exhibition.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  of  importance  that  the  omission  should 
be  remedied,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  so  to  do. 
The  Vernon  Gallery,  the  Royal  Academ}^  and 
the  collections  of  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
as  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  example  of 
Lord  Ellesmere,  will  assist,  doubtless,  in  vindi¬ 
cating,  in  the  eyes  of  the  many  tasteful  and  in¬ 
telligent  amateurs  from  all  countries  who  are 
about  to  visit  us,  the  character  of  British  art. 
Several  of  our  finest  private  collections,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
metropolis ;  those  formed  by  the  late  Lord 
Egremont,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Wells,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Northwick,  for  example. 
Many  are,  it  is  true,  scattered  throughout  London 
I  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
j  pictures  of  some  of  our  most  tasteful  and  liberal 
patrons  of  art  form  the  decorations  of  their 
private  rooms,  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to 
open  their  doors  to  any  considerable  body  of  the 
public  without  a  total  sacrifice,  for  the  time,  of 
their  domestic  comfort.  A  great  number  of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  the  English  School — 
thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
graved,  are  of  European  reputation,  but  confined 
to  rooms  in  the  daily  occupation  of  their  re¬ 
spective  proprietors,  and  are  thus  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  all  but  privileged  visitors.  The 
treasures  of  British  art  are  so  widely  scattered, 
and  so  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  public  at 
large,  that  even  Englishmen  of  taste  are  them¬ 
selves  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  pictorial 
treasures  with  which  their  country  abounds. 

An  anxious  desire  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  the  British  School  to  the  vast  body  of  foreign 
amateurs  who  will  be  induced,  by  our  Industrial 
Exhibition,  to  visit  this  country  in  a  few  weeks, 
has  prompted  us  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for 
the  formation  of  a  gallery  composed  of  a  careful 
selection  of  several  of  the  best  works  of  each  of  our 
more  eminent  modern  painters,  from  the  days  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  the  present  time.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  an  exhibition  of  this 
description,  although  of  limited  extent,  was 
opened  v/ith  great  eclat  by  the  directors  of  the 
British  Institution.  One  or  more  of  the  favourite 
works  of  all  our  most  eminent  modern  painters, 
lent  for  the  purpose,  either  by  the  artists  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  amateurs  into  whose  possession 
they  had  passed,  were  assembled  together  on 
that  occasion,  and  formed  the  most  deservedly 
I  popular  exhibition  which  was  ever  collected 
^  within  the  walls  of  that  gallery.  A  large  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  most  distinguished  patrons  of  British 
art  dismantled  their  houses,  ungrudgingly,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  this  pictorial  galaxy  as 
bright  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  and  were  re¬ 
warded,  not  only  by  the  gratification  of  knowing 
j  that  they  had  assisted  in  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  reputation  of  the  British  School,  but 
j  by  the  stamp  set  upon  their  pictures  by  their 

I  selection  for  such  a  purpose.  There  can  sui’ely 

I  be  no  difficulty  in  repeating  the  experiment  at 
I  the  present  time.  The  approaching  exhibition 
:  of  the  Royal  Academy  will,  no  doubt,  afford  the 

I  stranger  a  fitting  opportunity  of  estimating  the 

character  of  British  art  in  1851 ;  but  we  desire 
to  show  him  what  it  has  been,  as  well.  We 
I  would,  moreover,  introduce  him  even  to  living 
genius  through  its  most  successful  efforts.  This 
I  can  only  be  accomplished  by  some  such  plan  as 
we  lyive  attempted  to  suggest.  There  is  scarcely 
a  picture  of  any  celebrity  of  the  English  school 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  its  possessor,  and 
there  are  few  patrons  of  art  who  would  not 
cheerfully  lend  their  treasures  for  so  national 
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an  object.  The  chief  obstacle  is  a  place  in  which 
to  exhibit  them;  unless,  indeed,  the  directors  of 
the  British  Institution  so  far  countenance  the 
project  as  to  waive  their  proposed  exhibition  of 
the  Old  Masters,  this  year,  in  its  favour,  and  close 
that  which  is  now  on  view  a  few  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  Could  this  concession  be  obtained 
at  their  hands,  and  both  artists  and  amateurs 
would  cordially  co-operate  in  the  work,  the  re¬ 
sult  could  not  be  otherwise  than  successful ; 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  convinced  that  such  an 
exhibition  would  impress  our  foreign  visitors 
with  a  much  more  exalted  impression  of  the 
merits  of  the  British  School  than  they  now 
entertain;  whilst  it  could  not  fail  of  proving 
instrumental,  even  here,  in  elevating  its  rejm- 
tation,  and  promoting  its  prosperi'-y. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Royal  Academy.  —  On  the  10th  of 
Februaiy,  the  Royal  Academy  proceeded  to 
elect  four  members  :  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen — Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  R.  Redgrave, 
Esq.,  T.  Creswick,  Esq.,  and  F.  Grant,  Esq. 
These  elections  will  not  be  altogether  satis¬ 
factory  ;  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Creswick, 
who  holds  rank  among  the  very  highest  land¬ 
scape  painters  of  the  age,  and  whose  talents 
would  confer  honour  upon  any  society.  In  his 
case  the  distinction  has  been  amply  earned  by 
a  long  career  of  honourable  success  ;  indeed 
he  ought  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  least  ten  years  ago  ;  and  would 
have  been,  but  for  that  limitation  as  to  mem¬ 
bers,  which  so  prejudicially  abridges  their 
honours  and  benefits.  Mr.  Redgrave,  too,  is 
highly  esteemed  and  respected ;  no  living  artist 
is  more  so  ;  he  also  ought  long  ago  to  have  had 
a  seat  in  that  assembly ;  he  has  certainly  nothing 
to  complain  of  as  to  haste  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  at  length  his  peers.  Sir  J.  Watson 
Gordon  is  confessedly  the  first  of  living  portrait 
painters ;  but  he  resides  in  Scotland  ;  is  President 
of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  does  not  need, 
nor  is  he  honoured  or  benefited  by,  the  election 
into  our  Academy,  which  keeps  out  of  it  one 
who  is  in  all  respects  worthy  the  distinction — 
for  which  he  is  doomed  to  wait  at  least  another 
year.  Mr.  Grant  has  also  attained  fame,  and  is 
fashionable  ;  but  he  is  unequal — and  great  or 
otherwise,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Flaxman  Remains. — The  authorities  of 
University  College  have  done  all  honour  to  the 
reliques  of  Flaxman,  which  have  been  presented 
to  them  by  Miss  Denman.  The  portion  of  the 
edifice  assigned  them  is  to  be  called  the  Flaxman 
Hall  ;  it  is  a  small  polygon,  rising  into  a  dome, 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  presenting  four  prin¬ 
cipal  sides,  as  large  panels,  each  of  which  contains 
nine  bas-reliefs.  The  centre  of  the  hall  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  grand  life-sized  group,  “  Michael  and 
Satan,”  the  only  round  composition  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  casts — for  these  works  are  all  in 
plaster — are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  let  mto  the 
wall  and  disposed  according  to  their  dimensions, 
as  regularly  as  possible,  the  vacant  spaces  being 
painted  in  imitation  of  marble.  Around  each  com¬ 
position  a  moulding  is  run,  in  imitation  of  a  frame ; 
and  in  order  more  perfectly  to  realise  the  frame, 
this  is  gilt,  and  here  and  there  casts  a  reflection 
which  importunes  the  eye,  much  to  the  prejudice 
of  works  which,  independently  of  being  entirely 
white,  present  no  strong  oppositions  of  chiar¬ 
oscuro.  This  gilding  will  be  deplored  by  all 
lovers  of  pure  sculpture.  We  may  apply  to 
Flaxman  the  characteristics  of  Atticus,  — “  Elegans 
non  magnificus,  splendidus  non  sumptuosus,  plus 
sails  quam  sumptfis  habuit the  “  splendor  ” 
of  Flaxman  requires  no  assistance  from  ornament 
of  this  kind.  The  works  are  generally  small, 
and  among  them  are  many  monumental  com¬ 
positions  ;  but  in  all  these  there  is  a  touching 
story,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  poetic  subjects  is 
of  a  quality  which  the  Greeks  themselves  have 
never  excelled.  This  presentation  is  the  sequel 
of  a  sad  history  ;  he,  the  greatest  master  of  the 
Rhodian  Art  since  the  best  cycle  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture,  is  unknown  in  his  own  country, — he  who, 
had  he  lived  in  times  befitting  his  genius,  had 
been  the  friend  of  Pericles, — he  who  has  con¬ 
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strued  Homer  and  Dante  into  the  only  language 
which  approaches  their  “  enthroned  elevation,” 
is  unrecognised  in  our  own  school.  Wo  presume 
not  to  know  the  history  of  this  gift :  University 
College,  however,  is  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  these  works,  the  proper  place  for  which  should 
have  been  the  National  Collection.  In  their 
present  site  they  will  bo  comparatively  unseen, 
save  by  those  whose  tastes  may  lead  them  to 
visit  Gower  Street  for  that  purpose. 

The  British  Museum — The  external  and 
internal  decoration  of  this  splendid  edifice  are  at 
length  proceeding  rapidly.  A  granite  curb, 
some  three  feet  above  the  pavement,  on  brick 
foundations,  constitutes  the  base.  The  central 
gates,  and  the  iron  scroll-work,  forming  the 
inclosure,  will  bo  exceedingly  massive.  The 
statues  which  are  to  surmount  some  of  the 
piers,  as  well  as  the  sculpture  prepared  for  the 
tympanum  of  the  building,  are  about  to  be 
raised  into  their  places.  The  decoration  of  the 
new  western  galleries  is  fast  ajiproaching  to 
completion,  and  will  soon  bo  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Layard’s  Assyrian  Antiquities.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  by  the  Builder  of 
the  style  in  which  the  inteiior  will  be  deco¬ 
rated  : — “  The  ceiling  of  the  new  galleries  is 
formed,  like  those  of  the  other  galleries,  into  a 
series  of  small  deeply-sunk  panels  :  the  ground 
of  these  is  coloured  blue,  and  upon  this,  in  the 
centre  of  each,  is  a  gilt  stai’,  or  a  composition  of 
four  honeysuckles,  placed  alternate!}’'.  The 
plaster  bed-mould  around  each  panel  have  red 
in  tliem,  and  on  the  soffit  of  the  main  beams, 
forming  the  larger  divisions  of  the  ceiling,  panels 
are  formed  by  green  lines.  The  frieze  on  the 
walls  has  a  white  honeysuckle  pattern  on  a 
quiet  green  ground ;  but  where  it  runs  out  over 
the  projecting  piers,  frets  are  substituted  for 
honeysuckle.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is 
coloured  sage  green,  with  panels  formed  by  red 
lines,  and  the  lower  part  (the  podium)  is  to  be 
coloured  dark  red,  as  a  back-ground  for  the 
sculptures.  The  decoration  of  the  Elgin  Room 
will  be  richer — the  walls  wholly  red.” 

The  Late  George  Barrett. — The  members 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
have,  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  to  grant  an  adequate  sum  of  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  this  charming  artist  and  most  excellent  man, 
in  Paddington  Old  Church-yard.  It  was  from 
the  back  windows  of  his  modest  cottage  in 
Devonshire-place,  Edgeware-road,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  for  many  years,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
study  those  sunset  and  twilight  effects  which 
formed  the  staple  of  his  Art.  Not  unaptly  has 
a  modern  poet  said  of  him  : — 

“  Not  a  grace 

Shed  over  earth  from  the  blue  heaven  above. 

At  dawn,  noon,  sunset,  twilight,  or  when  niglit 
Draws  o’er  the  sleeping  world  her  silvery  veil. 

But  he  had  traced  its  source,  and  made  bis  own : — 
Nay,  not  an  hour  that  circles  through  the  day. 

But  he  had  marked  its  influence  on  the  scene. 

And  touched  each  form  with  corresponding  light.” 

To  superficial  observers,  he  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  too  clo.se  an  imitator  of  Claude,  but 
such  was  not  the  fact.  He  went  to  a  higher 
source  for  his  inspiration.  We  could  not  look 
upon  his  glowing  scenes,  without  feeling  that 
they  were  familiar  to  us  ;  but  this  was  but  a 
proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  compositions. 
We  had  seen  them  before  :  in  those  effects  of 
earth  and  sky,  from  which  he  had  studied  them 
with  such  unrivalled  success.  Whilst  the  simple 
old  man  w’as  amongst  them,  people  were  apt  to 
think  lightly  of  his  Art,  because,  like  all  true 
representations  of  nature,  it  seemed  familiar  to 
them ;  but  now  that  he  has  gone,  it  will  have 
been  discovered  that  he  has  left  no  successor  in 
his  peculiar,  if  limited  style  of  painting,  who 
can  approach  his  most  successful  works.  The 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  have  done 
themselves  honour  by  their  graceful  tribute  to 
an  old  and  estimable  associate. 

Another  Raffaelle. — The  gazette  of  Cremona 
states  that  a  very  splendid  picture  by  Raffaelle 
has  been  brought  to  light  in  that  city  by  a 
learned  connoisseur,  who,  of  course,  w’ould  part 
with  the  priceless  gem  for  a  fixed  sum.  The 
composition  pourtrays  the  Virgin  worshipping 
the  Infant  Saviour,  with  St.  Joseph  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  As  usual,  in  similar  cases,  the  letters. 
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S.  K.  U.  liave  been  found  in  an  obscure  corner, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  “  Sanzius 
'  Eaffaelle  Urbinus.”  Rather  premature  this,  in 

conjunction  with  something  similar  at  home, 
baptised  “the  Moore  Raffaelle,”  which  we 
announced  in  our  January  number.  Still  more 
astonishing  news  co)nes  from  Rome.  It  has 
always  been  doubtful  whether  Michael  Angelo 
ever  painted  pictures  in  oil ;  that  lie  furnished 
designs,  is  sufficiently  recorded  ;  but  it  is  reserved 
for  us  to-day  to  receive  incontestable  testimony 
that  he  did  use  oil  colours.  A  Signor  Campa- 
nari,  resident  in  London,  is  the  hero  of  the 
romance ;  this  gentleman  disclaims  being  a 
picture  dealer  —  we  think  we  recollect  him, 
however,  as  a  dealer  in  Italian  antiquities,  vases, 
sculptures,  &c.  ;  and  wo  believe,  also,  ho  has 
been  lauded  for  his  antiquarian  learning  in 
various  ways  by  the  periodical  press.  He 
calls  himself  a  connoisseur  in  Art,  and  his 
position  in  this  respect  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  details.  At  one  of  our  ordinary  picture 
sales  in  London,  Signor  Campanari  bought  an 
old  portrait  of  an  elderly  lady,  forafcw  shillings; 
the  lady  is  looking  up-wards  devoutly,  and  clasp¬ 
ing  an  open  prayer-book  in  one  hand.  With 
these  commonplace  elements  of  expression,  the 
picture  becomes  the  actual  portrait  of  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  Pesaro,  General 
in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  ;  and  painted  in  oil 
by  Jlichael  Angelo.  In  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
poems,  he  alludes  to  having  made  a  portrait  of 
this  lady  ;  this  therefore  is  the  actual  portrait, 
and  Signor  Campanari  sent  it  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  authority  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  as  to 
its  unqiicstionahlo  originality.  Ly  what  charter, 
piatent,  or  prescription,  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
dares  to  promulgate  such  a  decree  of  unques¬ 
tionable  originality,  we  have  to  confess  our 
ignorance.  But  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  has 
decided  that  it  '/s  the  original  portrait  of  Vittoria 
Colonna,  painted  by  the  mighty  Michael  Angelo, 
so  long  lost  and  grieved  for,  until  discovered 
among  the  lumber  of  a  London  sale-room. 
Moreover,  the  further  important  fact  is  settled, 
although  hitherto  disputed  both  hero  and  abroad, 
that  Michael  Angelo  painted  in  oil  colours. 
Certain  connoisseurs  of  Rome  value  the  picture 
at  30,000  Roman  crowns  (about  6,0001.);  a  still 
greater  proof  of  its  originality  !  Tlie  picture  is 
exhibiting  in  Rome,  -^v'here  crowds  nrsh  to  view 
it.  Surely  Signor  Campanari  will  a-tford  us  a 
similar  treat  this  summer,  wlien  all  Europe  and 
half  of  America  will  be  in  London,  sight-seeing. 

New  Dioramas.  —  Her  Majesty’s  Concert 
Room,  adjoining  the  Opera  House  in  the  Hay- 
market,  has  been  converted  into  a  “  Tourist’s 
Gallery  ”  for  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Marshall’s  extensive  diorama,  illustrating  the 
grand  routes  of  a  tour  through  Europe.  The 
principal  cities  of  the  continent  are  delineated, 
and  a  great  portion  of  landscape  scenery,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  various  countries  supposed  to  be 
visited  by  the  “tourist.” — The  views  are  all 
interesting  but  in  many  instances  not  very 
novel.  In  some  of  the  scenic  effects  J\Ir. 
^Marshall  has  happily  called  to  mind  the  pow’ers 
which  have  made  his  theatrical  fiime. — At  the 
Apollonicon  Rooms,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  a  series 
of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  military  career  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  exhibited.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  about  twenty  tableaux,  each  representing 
some  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  great 
General,  or  some  place  rendered  celebrated  in 
connection  with  him.  At  one  period  of  the  day 
the  descriptive  lecture  is  given  in  French.  The 
IDainters  of  the  Panorama  of  the  Nile  are  engaged 
in  preparing  another,  which  will  delineate  the 
scenery  between  Cairo  and  Jerusalem,  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 

The  Trusteeships  op  the  National  Gallery, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring.  The  Accountant-General,  Mr. 
William  Russell — a  relation  of  the  Premiei’— 
has,  we  learn,  also  been  added  to  the  number. 

Exhibition  op  Rejected  Articles. — A  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  offered  which  has  for  its 
object  an  exhibition,  under  another  roof, 
(Covent  Garden,  or  Drury-lane  Theatre,  for 
example,)  of  the  articles  excluded  from  the 
Palace  of  Industry.  We  doubt  the  policy  of 

any  such  display.  With  the  exception  of  such 
objects  of  Art  or  Manufacture,  as  may  be  rejected 
from  some  oversight,  wholly  irrespective  of  their 
merits,  there  will  be  little  that  is  really  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  such  a  collection, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  understand  what  good 
purpose  it  would  answer.  The  idea  has  no 
novelty  to  recommend  it.  We  have  bad  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  pictures  rejected  from  our  various 
public  galleries,  and  they  have  invariably  proved 
beneath  contempt.  The  greater  part  otl  such 
matters  are  rejected  because  of  tlieir  inferiority, 
and,  even  where  articles  of  a  different  character 
owe  their  exclusion  to  accident  or  jealousy,  the 
respectable  artist  or  manufacturer  can  gain  little 
in  reputation  by  appearing  in  such  company. 

Art  in  Hayti. — Besides  the  models  which 
have  reached  Europe  from  the  Negro  empire, 
drawings  of  the  seal,  the  crown,  and  other  insignia 
of  Emperor  Soulouque  have  lately  arrived. 
They  exihibit  fair  specimens  of  chasing  in  gold. 

The  Society  op  Painters  in  Water-colours 
have  elected  Mr.  J.  Burgess,  jun.,  an  associate 
Exhibitor  of  that  institution. 

The  Society  of  Arts  propose  to  hold  conrer- 
sasioncs,  and  meetings  of  distinguislied  scientific 
men  of  all  nations,  so  long  as  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  remains  open. 

Mr.  Layard’s  Researches  in  Assyria. — The 
very  insignificant  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Laj’ard  by  the  British  Government  having 
become  exhausted,  lie  has  been  obliged  to  abandon 
several  excavations  -which  he  had  commenced  at 
Nimroud,  and  has  proceeded  to  Babjdonia  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  sites  and  selecting  spots 
tliat  present  greater  facilities  for  excavation  in 
that  country.  A  private  subscription  has  been 
opened  here  with  the  view  of  aiiling  him  in  his 
enterprising  labours,  of  which  Mr.  Murray,  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  the  management ;  and  wdiich  will,  we 
trust,  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  investigations 
with  renewed  vigour.  He  has,  we  hear,  entirely 
recovered  from  his  late  indisposition,  and  needs 
but  the  “sinews  of  war”  to  recommence  his 
operations  with  renewed  vigour. 

Mr.  Lough’s  “  Michael.” — Among  the  groups 
of  sculpture  destined  for  the  Great  Exhibition, 
is  a  model  of  “  Michael  subduing  Satan,”  by  Mr. 
Lougb.  This  is  a  bold  attempt  after  Raffaelle 
and  Flaxman,  but  Mr.  Lough  professes  to  have 
discovered  a  new  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 
Disdaining  all  Miltonic  accessories  of  spear  or 
armour,  he  has  attempted  to  spiritualise  liis 
forms,  and  has  represented  Michael  as  over¬ 
coming  Satan  by  moral  rather  than  physical 
power. 

The  Dean  andX'hapter  of  St.  Paul’s  have 
at  length  been  induced  to  consent  that  the 
cathedral  shall  be  opened  without  charge  for  a 
few  hours  every  day  to  all  visitors  who  may 
desire  to  inspect  its  monuments  during  the 
approachuig  Exhibition.  They  require,  however, 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  City  authorities  shall 
provide  constables  to  protect  the  interior  of  the 
church  from  injury  or  desecration. 

Death  of  M.  Audubon. — The  American  papers 
announce  the  death  of  this  eminent  ornithologist. 
He  WATS  the  first,  who  (like  Redonti  in  the  domain 
of  botany)  introduced  a  high  Art-skill  in  the 
delineation  of  birds.  The  extraordinary  size 
of  his  copper  plates  enabled  bim  to  dispose  his 
figures  amid  the  sublimity  of  Ameiican  nature,  of 
both  of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  and  ingenious 
observer.  M.  Audubon  attained  the  age  of  78, 
and  died  on  some  property  of  his  own  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  S.  Rayner. — The  works  of  Mr.  Rayner 
wdll  not  again  be  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours.  In  consequence  of  the  lamentable 
notoriety  which  Mr.  Rayner  has  obtained  in 
recent  legal  proceedings,  the  Members  of  that 
Society  unanimously  resolved  to  erase  his  name 
from  the  list  of  their  associ,''tes. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Leigh’s  School  op  Art. — Mi-.  Leigh 
has,  during  the  last  few  w-eeks,  been  delivering 
an  eloquent  course  of  lectures  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  Fine  Arts,  which  have  been 
numerously  attended  by  his  pupils  and  visitors. 

The  Peel  Monument  at  Tamworth  is  now 
finally  settled  ;  it  is  to  consist  of  a  bronze  statue 
on  a  pedestal,  to  be  executed  at  a  cost  of  lOOOZ., 
and  to  be  erected  in  the  mai-ket-place. 

Novelty  in  Printing. — Among  the  multitude 
of  new  ideas  which  the  Great  Exhibition  is 
calling  forth,  may  be  mentioned  one  by  a  Mr. 
Harvey,  of  Weymouth,  who  is  maturing  a  plan 
for  a  novel  style  of  printing.  Instead  of  using 
black  ink  upon  a" white  paper,  which,  as  he  justly 
observes,  often  distresses  the  eye,  he  proposes 
to  use  a  white  ink  upon  a  dark  green  paper, 
whereby  the  inconvenience  attaching  to  the 
former  method  may  be  obviated:  he  selects 
green  rather  than  another  colour  from  its  being 
best  suited  to  the  sight,  and  because  it  is 
“  nature’s  colour.”  The  announcement  applies 
at  present  only  to  newspaper  printing,  but  if 
successful  so  far,  we  presume  it  will  be  extended 
to  book  printing.  We  wait  ivith  some  curiosity 
to  see  the  result  of  the  experiment,  though  we 
are  not  very  sanguine  of  its  success :  the  great 
difficulty  we  apprehend  will  be  to  find  a  green 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Wedgwood’s  Patent  Manifold  Writer  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  save  both  time  and  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  correspondence.  We  are  aware  that 
the  invention  has  been  some  time  before  the 
public,  but  it  is  only  recently  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  its  merits  ;  and  finding 
that  it  answers  its  intended  purpose  remarkably 
well,  we  are  desirous  of  adding  our  testimony 
to  tbe  many  already  adduced  in  its  favour. 

The  principal  advantage  it  offers  is,  that  by  a 
very  simple  arrangement  of  the  materials  con¬ 
tained  in  the  case,  a  person  is  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  one  operation  a  letter  with  its  copy  ;  or, 
if  requisite,  a  letter  with  two  fac-similes.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  utility  of  sucli 
an  invention  where  correspondence  is  extensive 
and  important. 

Palanquin  Carriage.— A  somewhat  novel 
and  useful  vehicle  has  been  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Hallmarke,  Aldebert,  and  Co.,  of  Long 
Acre,  for  the  use  of  his  Highness  Said  Pacha, 
admiral  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  late  Mehemet  Ali :  it  combines  the 
comforts  of  an  invalid  carriage  with  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  freedom  of  the  palanquin,  and  will 
prove  to  Orientals  a  highly  desirable  park  or 
garden-carriage,  for  it  may  be  moved  by  hand. 

The  decorative  work  has  been  very  tastefully 
effected,  and  the  entire  carriage  is  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose.  Strong  bands  of  India-rubber 
encircle  the  tire  of  the  wheel,  adding  much  to 
the  ease  of  motion,  and  affording  another  useful  j 

application  of  this  serviceable  material.  ! 

The  Edinburgh  National  Gallery. — The  1 

first  donation  to  this  important  institution  was  : 

received  in  January  last  from  Mr.  AVardrop,  of 
London.  It  consists  of  a  picture  by  A^andei--  ' 

muller,  and  the  “  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,” 
by  Domenichino  Neri.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
record  other  additions. 

St.  Paui.’s  Cathedral. — The  area  in  front  of 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  at  the  top  of 
Ludgate-hill,  has  at  length  been  opened  to  the 
public  by  order  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  These 
gates  are  thro-wn  open  for  the  admission  of 
visitors,  numbers  of  whom  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
extei-ior  details  of  this  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
edifice. 

Exhibited  Blocks. — The  newspapers  tell  us 
of  huge  blocks  of  coal,  weighing,  we  cannot  say 
how  many  tons,  -n-hich  are  to  be  among  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  AA^'e  hope 
they  -will  be  excluded  :  to  show  them  can  answer 
no  imaginable  purpose ;  models  the  size  of 
turkey  eggs  would  answer  quite  as  well.  AA^e 
confess  it  seems  to  us  something  vei-y  like  an 
insult  to  have  asked  for  space  for  such  objects, 
notwithstanding  they  are  designed  only  to 
decorate  the  exterioi-. 

The  Daily-  Newspapers  state  that  tbe  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  treaty  for  a  piece  of  ground  in 
the  line  of  the  new  street  about  to  be  formed 
between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Pimlico, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  to  be  entitled  St  Patrick’s.  The  new 
street  which  will  run  through  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  AA^estminster,  will  be  called 
Victoria-street,  and  the  houses  of  wliich  it  is  to 
be  composed,  will  be  suitable  for  residences  for 
members  of  the  legislature.  The  cathedral  is 
to  be  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  “  Cardinal 

Archbishop  of  Westminster.”  An  edifice  erected 
upon  the  scale  described  in  the  announcements 
to  which  we  refer,  would  cost  some  250,000/. ; 
where  such  an  amount  is  to  come  from  has  not 
been  stated. 

Visitors  to  Exhibitions. — We  gather  from 
the  Birminijham  Journal  that  0450  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  working  classes,  visited  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Society  of  Artists  in  that  town 
during  eleven  days,  all  of  whom  conducted 
themselves  with  perfect  propriety. 

Bridgewater  House  Gallery. — AVe  are  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  that  the  picture  gallery  of  Bridge- 
water  House  is  advancing  rapidly  towards  com¬ 
pletion,  with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  the 
public,  under  proper  restriction,  to  view  the 
collection.  This  is  a  noble  example  and  one 
which  will,  we  trust,  bo  followed  by,  other 
collectors. 

Metallograriiy.  —  Mr.  Nicholas  Zach,  of 
Munich,  has  discovered  a  new  process  in  litho¬ 
graphy,  by  which  he  can  give  to  any  metal  plate, 
traced  by  a  needle,  a  preparation  that  makes  the 
design  show  itself  in  relief,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
on  the  plate.  Mr.  Zach  designates  the  process, 
metallography. 

Machined  Paper  Hangings. — AVe  learn  from 
the  Journal  des  Dehats  that  the  French  are 
adopting  from  our  calico  printers  and  paper- 
stainers  machinery  for  printing  paper-hangings. 
A  single  machine  of  this  description  will,  we  are 
assured,  print  2000  pieces  an  hour,  being  at  the 
rate  of  upwards  of  50,000  feet  per  diem. 

The  Testimonial  Portrait  op  Mr.  Thomas 
Cdbitt,  which  the  Builders’  Society  commissioned 
Mr.  Pickersgill  to  paint,  has  been  engraved  by 
Mr.  Ward,  and  a  copy  presented  to  each  sub¬ 
scriber.  Mr.  Cubitt  has  done  so  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  AVest  End  of  London,  and 
has  uniformly  conducted  his  enterprises  with 
such  great  liberality,  that  he  is  on  every  ground 
richly  entitled  to  this  handsome  recognition  of 
Ms  merits  by  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 

Medallion  por  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  OF  Life  prom  Fire. — The  advertisement 
of  this  Society,  inviting  designs  for  a  medal,  was 
responded  toby  fifty  competitors.  The  premium 
of  50  guineas  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  M. 
Nixon,  of  Hampstead. 

Contributory  Decoration  op  the  Palace 
OP  Glass — A  space  of  24  feet  square  will  be  set 
apart  on  the  ceiling  for  each  exhibitor,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  decorative  articles  ;  and 
panels  will  be  reserved  of  8  feet  by  16,  adapted 
for  the  exhibition  of  paper  hangings,  new  designs 
in  stucco,  fountains,  painted  glass,  and  all  kinds 
of  ornaments  adapted  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Archieological  Institute.  —  The  new 
President,  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  is  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide. 

The  German  Painter  Cornelius  has  made 
a  design  for  a  medal  commemorative  of  the 
services  and  death  of  Count  Brandenburg.  In 
this  medal,  says  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  the 
Count  is  represented  with  one  hand  resting  on 
the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  state,  stemming  the 
waves  of  the  revolution,  and  with  the  other  grasp¬ 
ing  the  column  of  the  State,  re-erected  from  its 
late  fall.  AVe  have  thus  the  State  represented 
as  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  also  a  column  on  land  ! 

Picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — An  impor¬ 
tant  picture  of  the  gfeat  master  has,  it  is  said, 
made  its  appearance  in  Hanover.  An  employe 
of  the  railway  having  purchased  a  dusty  canvas  at 
an  auction,  fixed  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  on 
it,  when  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  famous 
picture  made  by  L.  da  Vinci  by  oi’der  of 
Lodovico  il  Moro  on  the  celebration  off  the 
birth  of  his  twin  sons.  It  represents  a  naked 
Leda,  with  two  boys,  a  Cupid  and  a  swan;  in  the 
back  ground  appears  a  mulberry  tree,  in  allusion 
to  the  namcof  the  owner,  “il  Moro.”  Thepicture 
is  valued  at  a  high  sum,  and  has  been  already 
cleaned  previous  to  being  sent  to  the  Art- 
Societies  of  Europe.  AA"e  doubt  its  authenticity. 

The  Ke-erection  of  the  Marble  Arch  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  rapidly;  one  of. the  objections  to  the 
selection  of  this  site,  the  anticipated  removal 
of  the  handsome  gates  presented  to  the  country 
by  Mr.  Hope,  has  been  obviated.  These  gates, 
with  two  new  pairs,  will  form  side  entrances. 
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Tlicre  will  thus  bo  five  carriage  approaches  in 
this  quarter  ! 

Another  Architect  of  Iron  and  Glass. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  architect  of  Belfast,  claims 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Richard  Turner,  Dublin, 
to  have  sent  in  to  tlie  committee  for  the  erection 
of  the  Glass  Palace,  a  design  for  an  edifice 
of  iron  and  glass,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  Mr.  Paxton.  His  plan  included,  he 
says,  a  dome  of  200  feet.  This  was  the  only 
design  out  of  245  which  contemplated  such  an 
arrangement. 

Monument  TO  Washington  at  New  York. — 
This  work  which  consists  of  an  obelisk  500  feet 
high,  and  55  feet  square  at  the  base,  on  a 
foundation  81  feet  square,  is  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  base  and  76  feet  of  the  obelisk 
have  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  120,000  dollars. 
The  total  expense  has  been  estimated  at  500,000 
dollars. 

The  Penny  Subscription  Memorial  to  Sir  R. 
Peel  amounts  to  15007,  but  no  suggestion  has 
yet  been  offered  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
should  be  applied.  AA^’hy  should  not  the 
operatives  have  their  statue  of  Peel,  as  well  as 
their  employers  1 

The  Pavilion  of  Brighton  having  been 
purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and 
completely  renovated,  has  been  inaugurated  by 
a  grand  ball.  Among  the  new  embellishments, 
are  some  curious  specimens  of  oriental  sculpture, 
and  some  fine  architectural  sculpture,  by  John 
Thomas,  some  of  whose  works  adorn  the  New 
Palace  of  Westminster,  and  others  the  magni¬ 
ficent  mansions  of  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  E.  L. 
Betts,  Esq. 

Dr.  Conolly. — A  public  subscription,  which 
has  reached  600Z.,  has  been  made  for  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  this  eminent  physician,  whose  long 
and  unwearied  exertions  at  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  elsewhere,  undoubtedly  entitle  him 
to  such  honourable  recognition.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  since  the  days  of  Howard,  no 
one  has  laboured  more  ardently  and  successfully 
in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  and  to  alleviate  the 
greatest  of  all  “  the  thousand  ills  this  flesh  is 
heir  to.”  The  sum  of  400/  is  to  be  appropriated 
for  a  portrait  of  the  Doctor,  by  Sir  J.  AVatson 
Gordon,  and  the  remainder  for  an  engraving  to 
be  taken  from  it. 

M.  Duvblleroy's  Fan  Manufactory.  — ■ 
Among  the  objects  of  taste  preparing  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  is  a  collection  of  fans  from  the 
manufactory  of  M.  Duvelleroy  of  Paris.  This 
gentleman  employs,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
elegant  toys,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  so 
entirely  without  a  rival  in  his  trade  that  no 
lady’s  corheille  de  marriage  is  considered  com¬ 
plete  without  one  of  M.  Duvelleroy ’s  fans.  Some 
of  them  are  indeed  perfect  bijoux,  and  are 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  expensive  orna¬ 
ment  which  render  them  objects  of  the  greatest 
luxury.  Beside  being  studded  with  precious 
stones,  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Paris  do  not 
scruple  to  make  some  of  their  most  finished 
designs  upon  them.  Roqueplan,  Johannot, 
Gavarni,  Eugene  Lami,  and  Dupre,  have  from 
time  to  time  been  employed  to  enhance  their 
attractions.  The  collection  destined  for  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  will  include  fans  varying  in 
price  from  five,  to  a  thousand  guineas ;  among 
others,  a  series  illustrative  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
destined  for  the  ladies  of  the  Hareem  of  the 
Sultan ;  those  used  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  and  one  executed  for  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  decorated  with  paintings 
and  jewels,  and  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas. 
M.  Duvelleroy  has  also  renovated,  in  the  most 
costly  manner,  the  fan  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
handle  of  which  is  of  mother  of  pearl,  relieved 
by  medallions  of  carved  gold,  surmounted  by  a 
eourt  pastoral  by  Boucher  ;  the  royal  arms  which 
occupied  this  part  of  the  fan,  having  become 
defaced.  That  painters  of  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  have  not  considered  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Art  to  devote  their  talents  to  this  species 
of  decoration,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  fans  are  still  in  existence  which  were  painted 
by  Metzu  and'Meriis.  M.  Duvelleroy’sjcontribu- 
tions  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  with  great 
interest,  as  evidencing  his  power  to  elevate  a  toy 
to  the  dignity  of  a  work  of  Art. 
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Union  op  Architects  and  Engineers. — A 
correspondent  of  tlie  Builder  (Mr.  Villiers 
Sankey),  in  reference  to  the  regret  expressed  by 
Mr.  Tite,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  the  separation 
of  thebodyof  architects andengineers,  propounds 
a  plan  for  their  reunion.  He  suggests  that  the 
institutions  of  architects  and  civil  engineers, 
tliroughout  every  country,  should  agree  to  admit 
members  of  their  respective  professions  to  the 
rank  and  grade  which  each  liolds  in  his  own 
body ;  their  professional  operations  remaining, 
as  before,  entirely  distinct. 


REVIEAVS, 


The  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Clouds.  En¬ 
graved  by  R.  Gr.vves,  A.R.A.,  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  Murillo.  Published  by  H.  Graves 
&  Co.,  London. 

The  appearance  of  this  print,  at  no  long  distance 
of  time  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Doo’s  beautiful 
engraving  of  the  “  Ecce  Homo,”  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  public  are  at  length  beginning  to 
appreciate  that  high  class  of  works  to  which  both 
belong ;  and  we  hail  the  omen  as  one  betokening 
an  increased  knowledge  of  the  most  exalted  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  great  painters  of  Christian  Art,  and 
a  desire  to  become  still  better  acquainted  with  their 
beauties.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  as  something 
remarkable,  that  a  country,  whose  religious  faith 
is  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated  kind,  should 
have  expressed  so  little  .sympathy  with  any  sym¬ 
bolical  representations  of  their  creed  ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  so  slight  a  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
evidences  of  their  Christian  belief.  Saints  and 
martyrs  have  never  ranked  among  the  penates  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  English  homes,  nor  would 
we  have  them  to  be  ;  but  a  few  such  prints  as  this, 
hanging  on  our  walls,  would  be  no  indication  that 
we  were  about  to  abjure  our  religion  ;  and  would, 
most  assuredly,  show  that  we  were  advancing 
towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  refined  and 
beautiful  in  Art.  Murillo’s  picture,  in  the  Dul¬ 
wich  Gallery,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  noble 
conception  ;  although,  as  Dr.  AVaagen  truly 
observes,  the  heads  are  deficient  in  “  divine  senti¬ 
ment,”  and  the  colour  is  too  monotonous  and 
inclines  too  much  to  a  reddishbrown.  The  drawing, 
however,  is  charming ;  and  the  group  of  young 
angels,  that  hover  at  the  feetof  the  “Holy  mother,” 
is  exquisitely  arranged.  AVhatever  objections  the 
connoisseur  may  take  to  certain  portions  of  the 
original  work,  it  undoubtedly  makes  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  print  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Graves,  who  has 
produced  a  work  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 
The  style  of  his  engraving  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  so  vigorous  are 
his  lines  and  yet  so  delicate,  especially  in  their 
“  cross-hatching.”  The  flesh  of  the  group  of  angels 
is  remarkably  soft  and  tender,  and  the  light  upon 
them  so  gently  toned  down  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
their  being  partially  wrapped  in  a  cloud.  But  the 
entire  work  is  full  of  excellent  points,  to  speak  of 
which  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  devote 
to  it.  AVe  can  only  express  a  sincere  hope  that  its 
success  will  lead  the  engraver  to  undertake  another 
in  a  similar  direction. 


The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
Restored  ;  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Assy¬ 
rian  AND  Persian  Architecture.  By 
J.  Fergusson,  Esq.  Published  by  Murray, 
London. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made 
recently  in  the  East,  are  those  which  have  been 
conducted  by  Layard,  and  ivhich  have  restored  the 
arts  of  Ancient  Assyria  again  to  the  world,  and 
have  enabled  us  to  comprehend  the  glory  and  the 
greatness  of  this  important  kingdom.  Its  connec¬ 
tion  with  Scripture  History  has  given  it  an  amount 
of  interest  equal  to  that  which  the  learned  savans  of 
France  and  Italy  gave  to  Ancient  Egypt.  All 
these  researches  into  the  records  of  the  earliest 
civilised  nations  have  wonderfully  testified  to  the 
truth  of  that  volume  especially  reverenced  in 
Christian  lands,  and  which  becomes  additionally 
fortified  by  evidences  the  most  unexpected  and 
remote,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  conclusive. 
Speaking  of  the  present  work,  its  author  says,  “the 
recent  discoveries  in  Assyria  have  been  so  startling 
from  their  novelty,  and  so  important  in  the  results 
already  obtained  from  them,  that  scarcely  any 
apology  seems  to  be  required  for  oflfering  to  the 
public  an  attempt  to  render  one  phasis  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  more  clear  than  it  has  hitherto  been  ;”  and 
which  phasis  is  the  arcMtecture  of  this  great  nation, 
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as  shown  in  by  the  fragments  still  remaining,  and 
■which  has  not  received  a  due  amount  of  attention 
from  any  competent  person  since  the  recent  ex¬ 
plorations,  that  have  done  so  much  to  render  them 
clearer.  Our  author  has  given  to  his  work  much 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  the  result  is  the 
curiousandelegantvolume before  us.  Thewoodcuts 
are  all  well  executed  ;  the  restoration  of  the  Palace- 
court  of  Khorsabad,  which  forms  the  frontispiece, 
is  a  really  exquisite  specimen  of  the  art. 


The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Forty  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  David  Scott,  R.S.A.  Published  by 
A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin. 

The  mind  and  hand,  in  all  respects  worthy  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  immortal  allegory  of  the  nonconformist 
preacher  of  Bedford,  must  be  of  no  common  order  : 
it  is  not  the  more  elegant  draftsman,  nor  the  arti.st 
whose  fiicility  of  invention  is  beyond  dispute,  that 
can  do  him  justice.  There  must  be  a  deep  feeling 
of  reverence  in  harmony  with  the  subject,  and  a 
quaintness,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  of  picto¬ 
rial  expression,  such  as  we  find  in  the  book  itself. 
And  these  perhaps  are  just  the  qualifications  which 
the  late  David  Scott  pre-eminently  possessed,  and 
which  are  remarkably  developetl  in  the  plates 
before  us.  There  is  in  them  abundance  of  inven¬ 
tion,  highly  imaginative  and  poetical,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  simple,  severe,  and  dignified,  as  at 
once  to  stamp  their  author  with  all  the  attributes 
of  high  genius,  while  employing  them  in  the  task  of 
adding  to  the  interest  of  a  work  whose  words  and 
teachings  carry  with  them  the  weight  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Had  Bunyan  never  lived,  Scott  might  have 
painted  a  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  of  his  own  ;  but  tbe 
history  once  written,  he  had  only  to  incorporate 
the  author’s  ideas  with  his  own  conceptions,  to 
make  them,  as  it  were,  one.  We  can  pay  these 
designs  no  higher  compliment  than  to  say,  that 
two  spirits  more  in  unison  with  each  other  were  ■ 
never  occupied,  as  writer  and  illustrator,  than  those 
of  John  Bunyan  and  David  Scott.  The  plates 
are  excellently  engraved  by  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott. 


The  Romam  Wai.l:  .a  Historical,  Topogra¬ 
phical,  AND  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Barrier  extending  from  the  Tyne  to 
THE  Solway'.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce, 
M.A.  Published  by  W.  Sang,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ;  J.  R.  Smith,  London. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  English  antiquary.  Our  country 
docs  not  contain  so  singular  and  important  a 
work  as  the  famous  wall,  with  its  ramparts  and 
ditches,  constructed  by  the  Romans  against  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  stretching 
from  sea  to  sea  across  the  country,  now  traversing 
arid  plains,  and  anon  boldly  scaling  rocky  emi¬ 
nences  in  the  most  commanding  style.  Since  the 
days  of  Hutton  there  has  been  no  more  enthusiastic 
visitor  in  its  locality  than  the  author  of  the  present 
Y'olume  ;  and  a  cheap  and  good  detail  of  the  present 
condition  of  this  once  important  barrier,  well  illus¬ 
trated,  was  a  desideratum  in  modern  antiquarian 
literature.  Mr.  Bruce  has  done  his  work  honestly 
and  well  ;  it  is  the  result  of  numerous  personal 
surveys  ;  and  he  has  abundantly  illustrated  his 
Y'olume  with  plans,  cuts,  and  plates  of  the  wall, 
and  tbe  principal  antiquities  found  in  its  vicinity. 
AVe  think  ho  has  satisfactorily  proved  the  work  to 
be  Hadrian’s;  and,  in  general,  deduced  his  facts 
from  .sound  premises.  Altogether,  the  volume  is  a 
satisfactory  addition  to  our  topographical  literature, 
and  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  zeal,  accuracy, 
and  perseverance  of  its  author. 


Notices  of  Chinese  Seals  found  in  Ireland. 

By  E  Getty,  M.Il.I.A.  Published  by  T. 

Hodgson,  London. 

The  curious  porcelain  seals  which  have  been 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  certain¬ 
ly  deserve  attention  at  the  hands  of  its  native 
antiquaries.  That  they  are  not  very  clearly 
decipherable,  nor  their  history  lucid,  is  proved  by 
the  present  little  volume ;  the  translations  of 
their  inscriptions  by  different  persons  being  Y’ery 
contradictory.  The  idea  expressed  of  their  great 
antiquity,  we  think  may  be  reasonably  doubted ; 
that  they  were  brought  hither  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  “  may  have  lain  for  an  indefinite  period  beneath 
thesurface  of  the  earth,”  we  greatly  doubt.  Though 
“the  seal  character”  by  which  the  words  upon 
them  are  expressed  is  very  ancient,  the  unchange¬ 
able  character  of  Chinese  manners  must  be  taken 
into  account,  which  continues  to  modern  times 
the  habits  of  profound  antiquity.  The  collateral 
evidence  afforded  by  “  unquestionable  Chinese 
vases,”  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  will  not 
now  go  for  much ;  only  seven  or  eight  have  been 


so  discovered ;  they  have  been  received  on  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  now  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  placed  them  there  “for  the  benefit 
of  the  curious,”  having  obtained  them  from  the 
Yvrecks  of  Chinese  vessels,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 


The  Exposition  of  Ornament  for  all  Ar- 

TizANS,  Decorators,  and  Manufacturers. 

Published  by  J.  Aresti,  London. 

A  very  useful  and  cheap  selection  of  tasteful  orna¬ 
ments,  designed  and  selected  from  various  sources, 
calculated  to  convey  hints  to  carvers,  jewellers, 
iron-workers,  cabinet-makers,  &c.  Indeed,  we 
know  no  class  of  artizans  who  may  not  be  benefited 
by  a  good  and  cheap  selection  of  ornaments,  such 
as  this  is.  Pen  and  ink  lithography  is  the  style 
adopted  for  the  engravings,  which  are  very  clearly 
and  spiritedly  done,  reminding  us  of  the  excellent 
and  clear  manner  in  Yvhich  the  French  do  such 
works. 


Martin’s  Intellectual  Reading  Boox.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  SiMPKiN  &  Marshall,  London. 

Mr.  William  Martin  is  a  great  benefactor  to  little 
children  ;  he  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  bring  down  his  own  clear  and  powerful  intellect 
to  the  understanding  of  childhood.  He  elevates 
the  young  mind  without  fatiguing  or  overstraining 
its  faculties,  and  his  teaching  and  reasoning  are  full 
of  interest.  He  understands  the  value  of  brevity, 
and  whatever  quantity  of  information  he  desires  to 
convey,  he  does  it  briefly  and  ])leasantly.  The 
preface  and  introduction  to  this  excellent  book 
(valuable  as  it  is  in  the  public  or  private  school¬ 
room)  should  be  carefully  perused  by  parents  and 
teachers ;  and  though  the  direction  as  connected 
with  the  art  of  interrogation,  (and  it  is  an  art),  that 
the  teacher’s  questions  should  be  “logical,  analy¬ 
tical,  and  synthetical,”  may  puzzle  those  simple 
mammas  and  governesses  who  have  not  gone  through 
a  Queen’s  College  course  of  profound  lectures — yet 
wo  forgive  Mr.  Martin’s  little  pedantry  for  the 
sake  of  the  pith,  more  particularly  as  he  never 
perplexes  the  little  ones  with  such  words,  and 
their  teachers  can  seek  the  explanations  in  the 
dictionary.  The  volume  has  cost  Mr.  Martin 
much  thought  and  labour.  The  i>oetry  is  exactly 
what  children  cannot  fail  to  like;  the  woodcuts 
are  numerous  and  appropriate  ;  and  the  eye 
receives  instruction,  even  if  the  ear  fails  in  atten¬ 
tion.  The  text  is,  as  it  should  be  for  the  young, 
large  and  distinct,  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  so 
valuable  a  “  help  ”  to  education. 


The  Moorland  Cottage.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Mary  Barton.”  Published  by  Ch.vpm.yn  & 
H.vi.l,  London. 

To  say  that  this  story  is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
“  Mary  Barton,”  is  scarcely  saying  enough  in  its 
praise.  It  is  more  perfectly  constructed,  more 
concentrated,  and  breathes  a  more  cheerful,  hope¬ 
ful  spirit,  than  its  important  predecessor ;  the 
shadows  are  less  he.avy,  the  lights  more  brilliant ; 
and  our  only  regret,  when  we  closed  the  volume, 
was,  that  it  was  iinished.  The  character  of 
“  Maggie,”  in  this  charming  liisiorictte,  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  developed,  and  her  mother,  although  in 
some  things  more  'worldly-minded  than  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  deserves  a  place  beside  that  simple  lady. 
There  are  excellent  dramatic  situations  throughout 
the  story,  and  the  conclusion  is  so  efl’ectivc,  that 
we  shall  expect  to  see  it  placed  upon  the  stage, 
where  it  could  not  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it 
must  be  in  the  closet. 


J.YCic  AND  THE  Giants.  Illustrated  by  Richard 
Doyle.  Published  by  Cundall  &  Addey, 
London. 

Mr.  Richard  Doyle’s  pencil  has  been  so  frequcntl}' 
appreciated,  that  it  needs  little  commendation  from 
us  to  ensure  its  popularitj'.  “  Jack  and  the  Giants  ” 
is  an  admirable  present  for  children,  who  cannot 
fail  to  imbibe  a  taste  for  correct  drawing  from  the 
illustrations. 


Money'  :  IIow  Old  Brown  Made  it,  and 
how  Young  Brown  Spent  it.  By  Luke 
Limner,  Esq.  Published  by  Ackermann  & 
Co.,  London. 

This  series,  in  two  parts,  illustrates  the  evil  progress 
of  money-making  in  an  original  and  highly  effective 
manner.  The  story  is  told  ivith  vigour,  but  the 
subjects  are  too  painful, — not,  unfortunately,  for 
truth,  but  for  enjoyment.  Still,  tbe  numbers 
sho  lid  be  received  into  every  house  not  dei'oted  to 
JfaTO/non-worship,  and  suffered  to  tell  their  own 
story  in  their  own  way.  The  artist  is  powerfully 
eloquent  for  good.  He  has  made  the  art  a  rare 
teacher :  his  lessons  may  be  learned  with  profit  by  all. 


The  Pleasures  of  the  Country.  By  Mrs. 
Harriet  Myrtle.  Illustrated  by  John 
Gilbert.  Published  by  Cundall  &  Addey, 
London. 

Another  of  Mr.  Cundall’s  beautiful  publications 
for  the  young,  eririched  l)y  illustrations  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  a  positive  boon  to 
children  to  give  them  books  such  as  these.  The 
letter-press  is  pleasant  enough  reading  for  little 
people,  but  we  could  have  wished  it  of  a  higher 
tone;  it  is  better  to  draw  children  up,  than  to 
write  down  to  their  babyhood. 


The  Art  of  Portrait  Painting  in  Water- 
Colours.  By  Mrs.  Merrifield.  Published 
by  WiNSOR  &  Newton,  38,  Rathbone  Place. 

We  know  of  no  handbook  affording  instruc¬ 
tion  in  that  department  of  water-colour  painting 
which,  in  the  present  day,  is  carried  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  on  paper  as  almost  to  rival  the 
finesse  of  miniature  painting  on  ivory.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  doubted  that  such  a  work  will  be 
found  acceptable,  especially  from  the  hand  of  a 
lady,  whose  reputation  as  an  authority  in  art  is 
already  established.  The  practical  information 
conveyed  in  this  little  work  is  not  only  of  that 
kind  necessary  for  the  water-colour  portrait-painter, 
but  it  is  in  every  way  useful  in  sketching  from  the 
life,  and  essential  as  a  jireparatoi-y  course  to  the 
miniature  painter.  The  process  of  w'orking  re¬ 
commended  is  Jtatclting,  that  is  for  the  features, 
and  certainly  the  highest  degree  of  brilliancy  is 
thus  obtainable.  After  certain  chapters  of  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction,  the  portrait  is  conducted  to 
conclusion  under  the  heads  “First  Painting,” 
“  Second  Painting,”  “  Third  Painting,”  “Drape¬ 
ries,”  “Backgrounds,”  “Alterations  and  Correc¬ 
tions,”  &c.,  and  the  method  of  working  is  so 
simplified,  and  withal  so  sound  in  principle,  that  a 
student  may  acquire  from  it  an  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  may  be  made  at  once  available. 


A  Lecture  delivered  at  AVoburn,  Bedford¬ 
shire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Andrews.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Jackson  &  AValford,  London. 

The  subject  of  this  address,  delivered  to  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  AVoburn,  relates 
to  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  lecturer  traces  the 
progress  of  these  industrial  c.xhibitions,  from  that 
in  Paris,  in  1798,  to  the  Paris  and  Birmingham 
Expositions,  in  1849  ;  he  then  alludes  to  the  forth-  I 
coming  great  event  and  to  the  benefits  likely  to  1 
accrue  from  it,  paying  the  Art-Journal  the  com¬ 
pliment,  to  which  we  may  without  egotism  or 
vanity  lay  claim,  of  having  been  the  first  and  j 
principal  instrument  in  bringing  about  this  event. 

After  speaking  of  the  share  tvhich  the  Prince 
Consort,  so  greatly  to  his  honour,  has  taken  in 
furthering  the  scheme,  Mr.  Andrews  says : — 
“But  while  we  acknowledge  this,  let  us  give 
tribute  where  it  is  due.  So  far  back  as  1844,  the 
Art-Journal  gave  expression  to  the  following 
words — ‘A  National  Exposition  for  England 
appears  to  us  almost  the  only  77ieans  by  uJiich  taste 
ca7i  be  brought  to  aet  7ipo7i  the  various  bra7iches  of 
i/iclustry.’  This  sentiment  was  reiterated  in  184.5 
and  1846.”  He  also  notices  our  subsequent  efforts 
to  promote  the  undertaking.  AA’e  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  reverend  lecturer,  but  we 
feel  bound  to  thank  him  for  doing  us  justice. 


A  Course  of  Drawing  for  Primary  Schools. 
By  J.  Brown.  Published  by  AA^ard  &  Co., 
and  llowNEY  &  Co.,  London. 

Mr.  Brown  is  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Spitalfields 
School  of  Design.  The  work  he  has  here  put  forth 
is  intended,  we  presume,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils, 
and  of  others  similarly  circumstanced  ;  that  is,  of 
those  who  are  learning  the  aft  of  ornamental  design. 
The  studies  introduced  consist  principally  of  dia¬ 
grams  and  floral  outlines,  drawn  on  a  large  scale, 
and  designated  by  the  author,  “Elementary  Fi-ee- 
hand  Drawing.”  They  are  well  adapted  to  produce 
freedom  and  steadiness  of  hand  in  the  young  pupil, 
to  enable  him  hereafter,  ivhen  ideas  are  associated 
with  his  practice,  to  become  an  artistic  designer. 

Animals.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  Harrison 
AA’eir.  Published  by  Cundall  &  Addey, 
London. 

A  more  appropriate  present  could  not  be  devised 
for  the  young  artist,  than  this  charming  volume. 
The  studies  are  full  of  truth  and  expression,  and 
are  sufficiently  varied  ;  they  show  some  of  our 
most  favourite  animals  in  their  most  natural  and 
picturesque  attitudes,  and  the  engrat'ers  have 
seconded  the  exertions  of  the  artist  with  skill  and 
attention.  Reallj',  we  must  again  express  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cundall  for  his  liberal  supply  of 
illustrated  books,  selected  with  so  much  judgment. 
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THE 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS.— THE  EXHIBITION 
AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 


“  We  arc  nmv  so  far  advanced  beyond  the  age  when  the 
principal,  leading,  important  mathematical  discoa'cries 
were  made,  and  they  have  become  so  inncli  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  their 
importance,  or  be  justly  sensible  what  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  science  each  constituted.” — Daniel  Webstek. 

HE  influence  of  tlie 
Government  Schools  of 
Design  is  so  slowly  but 
so  steadily  and  so  gener¬ 
ally  spreading  itself  over 
the  country  in  its  infal¬ 
lible  progress,  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  overlook 
the  real  value  of  these 
schools,  and  hardly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  they  are  gradually  effecting  in  the 
Art-manufactures  of  this  counti'y  will  be  justly 
appreciated. 

That  they  are  effecting  a  revolution  in  the 
taste  of  this  country,  such  displays  as  that  now 
to  be  seen  at  Marlborough  House  must  convince 
ail  those  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the 
designer’s  art,  as  until  lately  practised  amongst 
us — a  mere  abortive  plagiarism,  or  an  unmeaning 
traditional  mechanism,  perpetuating  forms  and 
phantasms  displaying  not  more  skill  in  their 
execution  than  there  was  purpose  or  beauty  in 
their  conception  :  orthodox  French  mixtures, 
the  designer’s  heirloom  from  the  days  of  Henri 
IV.,  for  papers  and  carpets ;  Rococo  scrolls  for 
lace;  Persian  pines  for  shawls;  and  Chinese 
willows  for  pottery.  Such  were  the  creations 
which  filled  the  designer’s  repertory  before  the 
days  of  Flaxman ;  and  such  are  the  models  he 
has  almost  religiously  adhered  to,  with  but  little 
wavering,  nearly  ever  since  the  days  of  that 
great  innovator. 

Thanks  to  the  Schools  of  Design,  this  can  be 
so  no  longer ;  it  has  already  ceased  to  be  so ; 
and  although  it  may  not  be  easy  to  establish  the 
exact  era  of  this  new  epoch  in  design,  whether 
the  schools  are  a  cause  or  only  a  result,  the 
future  will  be  inevitably  at  their  disposal,  and 
on  them  will  be  the  responsibility,  and  not  the 
less  so  because  they  are  forcing  their  recognition 
on  the  public.  That  this  is  no  mere  assertion, 
the  several  beautiful  specimens  of  manufacture 
now  in  Marlborough  House  bear  'witness ;  and 
many  more,  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Hyde  Park, 
will  bring  a  still  stronger  testimony  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  institution. 

These  exhibitions  are  the  schools’  owm  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  vain  outcry  about  their  impractica¬ 
bility.  Certainly  impracticable  they  were  to 
those  wedded  to  the  old  mechanical  routine, 
because  they  are  essentially  opposed  to  it ;  for 
their  very  motive  'W'as  to  supplant  it  by  the 
genuine  practice  of  Ornamental  Art.  Woven, 
printed,  and  some  other  fabrics,  less  dependent 
upon  established  mechanical  processes,  are  now 
experiencing  the  invaluable  benefit  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  schools,  by  the  aid  of  ornamental 
knowledge,  artistic  skill,  and  taste.  It  will 
perhaps  take  another  ten  years  before  their 
influence  is  general  in  any  very  great  degree ; 
for  many  old  inveterate  habits  must  yet  decay, 
and  much  old  pattern  stock  be  literally  worn 
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out,  before  there  can  be  any  place  for  the 
reformed  system  :  the  two  can  certainly  not 
work  in  harmony. 

Although  students  at  the  schools  must  be 
looked  upon  as  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  theo¬ 
retical  justice  would  extend  considerable  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  consideration  of  their  efforts,  no 
such  indulgence  is  in  the  least  required  in  the 
case  of  the  advanced  pupils,  who  are  exhibitors 
in  the  pi’esent  exhibition  of  Marlborough  House. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  tliat  in  several 
departments  of  manufacture,  more  especially 
lace,  carpets,  table-covers,  silks,  muslin,  and 
cotton  prints,  and  some  others,  there  arc  not 
many  specimens  of  manufactured  goods,  English 
or  foreign,  that  can  compare  in  design  with 
some  of  the  patterns  now  displayed  in  this 
exhibition.  In  other  departments  there  has  not 
yet  sufficient  encouragement  been  held  out  to 
the  students  to  venture  to  exercise  their  skill 
upon  them ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  and  wise 
that  they  should  make  their  practical  essays  in 
applied  design,  in  such  branches  as  they  are 
most  likely  to  meet  with  a  purchaser. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  meet  in  this 
exhibition  with  many  manufactured  articles,  of 
which  the  patterns  were  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House  last  year  ;  and  this  is  a  palpable  proof  of 
the  reciprocal  benefit,  both  to  the  designer  and 
the  manufacturer,  of  these  exhibitions. 

There  are  some  designs  in  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  amounts  to  absolutely  a  surprising 
display  in  some  departments,  that  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  yet  manufactured  in  their  respective 
departments.  And  there  are  many  more  highly 
creditable  to  the  young  designers  who  have 
produced  them ;  and  if  in  these,  in  a  few 
instances,  certain  trifling  practical  conditions, 
generally  closely  adhered  to,  may  have  been 
overlooked,  or  economy  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  to 
admit  of  a  remunei’ative  reproduction,  the 
designs  themselves  evince  so  much  intelligence 
in  the  designer,  that  it  would  require  very  little 
explanation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to 
point  out  these  defects,  and  secure  their  correc¬ 
tion  in  future  attempts,  if  not  in  that  particular 
example.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an 
intelligent  student  would  repeat  defects  once 
pointed  out,  and  no  lesson  is  so  well  remembered 
as  that  which  is  bought  by  experience ;  such 
defects,  where  they  may  exist,  are  however  not 
defects  of  ornamental  knowledge,  but  mere 
practical  inexperience  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  pupilage.  The  designer  must  certainly  know 
what  the  manufacturer  requires,  before  he  can 
meet  his  wants,  but  different  manufacturers, 
employing  different  machinei’y  and  processes, 
exact  different  conditions ;  these  must  be 
learnt  either  in  the  factory,  or  from  inter¬ 
course  with  the  manufacturer.  The  conditions 
might  easily  be  briefly  stated  in  the  offer  for 
competition  at  the  schools  ;  if  the  manufacturer 
can  clearly  define  them,  the  intelligent  student 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them.' 

This  readiness  of  comprehension  is  one  good 
result  already  accomplished  by  the  Schools  of 
Design  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lace-manufacturers  of  Nottingham,  it  is  a 
great  result :  he  says  that  designers,  those  who 
have  attended  the  schools,  can  now  perfectly 
understand  what  he  requires,  and  meet  his 
wishes  with  the  readiest  intelligence,  which,  he 
says,  was  formerly  eminently  the  reverse  ;  he 
could  not  malce  his  designers  understand  that 
quantity  of  work  was  not  quality. 

Even  this  is  something  for  the  Schools  of 
Design  to  have  accomplished,  but  they  have 
done  much  more,  and  will  still  do  much  more ; 
and  with  a  bettor  acquaintance  with  them,  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  they  cannot 
possibly  fail  eventually  to  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this 
country. 

That  the  manufacturers  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  good  designers,  is  a  very  important 
matter ;  and  these  periodical  exhibitions  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  so 
desirable  an  end,  because,  unknown  to  our 
manufacturers,  their  very  existence  is  ignored. 
To  seek  abroad  for  designers  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception ;  a  faculty  for  design  is  not  a  home 
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produce,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox 
arbiters  in  these  matters.  The  productions  of 
men  receiving  some  eighteen  shillings  a  week, 
whose  whole  experience  has  been  within  the 
factory  walls,  ■where  certainly  they  may  learn 
mechanical  conditions,  are  comiiared  with  the 
most  successful  and  well-paid  works  of  the 
French,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  their 
gratuitous  drawing-schools  for  a  century  and 
more,  and  thus  is  taken  the  mea.sure  of  England’s 
deficiency  ;  the  whole  body  of  English  designei’S 
is  decried  as  widely  inferior. 

Among  all  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  this  year, 
there  seems  to  be  one  point  on  which  all  seem 
to  be  almost  unanimously  agreed,  that  is,  in  tho 
decided  inferiority  of  English  designers.  This 
is  unjust,  as  the  present  exhibition  sufficiently 
shows,  though  composed  entirely  of  the  works 
of  incipient  designers  only,  for  such  they  may 
be  considered  as  long  as  they  are  pupils.  Our 
manufacturers  should  at  least  modify  their 
censure  to  the  ordinai’y  average  employed  in 
their  own  factories,  men  well  up  to  mechanical 
processes  and  conditions  of  manufacture,  but 
who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
education  in  Ornamental  Art,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  educated 
designers  of  France.  But,  to  recur,  once  more 
to  the  old  story  about  practicability,  the  best 
paid  designers  in  this  country  are  generally 
French,  not  because  the  French  designers  are 
more  familiar  with  conditions  of  manufacture, 
but  purely  because  they  have  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  a  knowledge  of  ornamental  design, 
which  we  now  ti-ust  the  English  designers  are 
likewise  doing  by  the  aid  of  the  Government 
Schools,  and  we  hope  that  the  present  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  will 
materially  aid  in  their  establishing  such  reputa¬ 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reaping  the  fruits  of 
it  in  those  departments  to  which  they  have  so 
successfully  turned  their  attention — let  them 
reap  where  they  have  sown. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  employment  of  a 
student  of  the  Schools  of  Design  might  pass  for  a 
generous  effort  of  patronage  ;  that  time  has  gone 
by ;  the  manufacturers  will  now  he  consulting 
only  their  own  interests,  by  applying  to  those 
schools,  male  or  female ;  and  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  female  attire,  the  female  school  displays 
even  a  marked  superiority  over  the  male.  It  is 
now,  we  repeat,  no  longer  a  question  of  patron¬ 
age,  but  of  mutual  material  interests.  The 
schools  are  now  asserting  that  position,  which 
they  might  indeed  have  tciken  long  ago,  had 
more  of  the  generous  patronage  alluded  to  been 
extended  to  them  in  their  earlier  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  whole  is  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand ;  a  man  would  not  cross  the  seas  for 
what  he  could  get  at  his  own  door  if  he  were 
aware  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  commercial  fact  that 
evei’y  good  market  will  sooner  or  later  draw 
good  customers.  This  is  proved  by  the  relative 
position  of  the  French  and  English  designers  of 
the  present  day.  The  Schools  of  Design  are  in 
fact  themselves  but  the  fruit  of  an  agitation  got 
up  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  French 
in  nearly  every  market  of  the  world,  simply 
through  their  advantage  in  possessing  these  very 
institutions.  Yet  notwithstanding  our  schools 
arose  out  of  this  d  qwsteriori  argument  in  their 
favour,  itself  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
education  system  over  the  mechanical,  they 
have  been  steadily  plodding  on  in  their  course, 
almost  entirely  unknown  to,  and  unsupported  by 
the  great  body  of  our  manufacturers,  for  whose  | 
especial  interests  they  were  established,  and 
who  are  still  continuing  the  same  system  of 
procuring  their  designs  as  hitherto  ;  and  yet  are 
complaining  as  loudly  as  ever  of  the  inferiority 
of  English  designers — designers  ivhom  they  have 
not  tried,  whom  indeed  they  know  not.  We 
therefore  entreat  our  manufacturers  to  make 
now  some  slight  acquaintance  with  them  in 
Marlborough  House,  and  'we  especially  direct 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  designs  of  the 
female  school,  which  we  'will  specify  presently, 
for  this  designing  opens  a  new  province  to 
female  labour,  which  deserves  every  possible 
encouragement,  not  only  because  the  fields  of 
female  industry  are  so  fe'w,  but  also  because  it 
is  very  evident  from  this  exhibition,  that  there 
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ai-e  certain  departments  in  -which  ladies  are 
better  qualified  to  excel,  than  the  designers  of 
the  ruder  sex. 

With  such  things  before  their  eyes,  surely 
none  but  the  blind,  or  the  maimed  (in  judgment) 
can  now  sit  down  and  write  flippant  tirades 
about  impracticability.  It  was  observed  in  one 
of  our  leading  daily  papers  not  many  weeks  ago, 
that  the  fact  of  there  being  still  six  hundred 
designers  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country,  who  have  never  attended  the 
Schools  of  Design,  is  a  glaring  proof  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  schools.  Now  is  it  not 
rather  a  proof  of  inveteracy  of  prejudice! — and  it 
seems  to  be  the  glaring  fact  which  accounts  for 
our  still  constant  general  inferiority  in  orna¬ 
mental  manufactares  when  compared  with  either 
France  or  Germany.  In  France  and  in  Germany 
all  the  designers  are  pupils  of  the  public  schools, 
but  here  many  manufacturers  themselves 
sanction  the  absence  of  their  designers  from  the 
schools,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  be  the 
nurseries  of  their  own  notions  and  prejudices 
which  they  imagined  they  would  be. 

Time,  however,  will  change  these  things  in 
due  course  ;  and  let  the  designers  who  imagine 
they  can  dispense  with  a  systematic  artistic 
training  by  virtue  of  mechanical,  or,  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  practical,  qualifications, 
beware  lest  a  better  educated  class  supplant 
them  in  their  occupations,  by  mere  force  of 
superior  fitness  in  the  development  of  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturei’s  themselves.  The 
school  and  the  factory  are  essentially  different, 
what  is  learnt  in  the  school  is  applied  in  the 
fiictory ;  they  bear,  in  fact,  the  relation  of  genus 
and  species  ;  the  school  supplies  all  general 
knowledge,  its  especial  application  only  can  be 
learnt  in  the  factory.  In  speaking  of  this  matter 
of  manufacturing  patronage  and  practicability, 
we  may  venture  to  illush'ate  a  species  of  abuse 
by  which  the  schools  can  certainly  not  vei’y 
much  profit,  if  they  do  not  suffer;  that  is,  the 
doctoringof  designs  to  suit  what  is  imagined  to  be 
the  public  taste,  or  the  manufacturer  persisting 
in  perpetuating  his  own  taste  under  the  infatua¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  taste  of  the  people.  We  will 
illustrate  this  by  borrowing  an  anecdote  from 
those  popular  “  Household  Words,”  which  are 
now  circulating  weekly  over  the  land ;  and  we 
can  vouch  for  the  main  truth  of  the  story, 
having  also  heard  it  from  another  source  to  be 
relied  upon  : — 

“  A  great  manufacturer,  with  whom  our  firm 
often  has  large  dealings,  dined  with  us  last 
week.  He  knew  of  these  schools,  and  showed 
us  a  beautiful  design  for  a  carpet  which  he  had 
obtained  from  one  of  them,  in  which  the  colours 
were  all  finely  harmonised.  ‘  It  will  sell  very 
well,’  said  he,  ‘  after  I  have  altered  it  a  little  to 
my  own  taste.’  ‘Why,  what  -will  you  do  to  it!’ 
I  inquired.  ‘  I  must  vulgarise  it,’  said  he, 
touching  my  elbow;  ‘where  they  have  put  gray 
I  shall  put  scarlet;  and  where  you  see  purple 
here,  I  shall  put  green  and  yellow,  or  such 
like  !  ’ — Another  manufacturer,  whose  warehouse 
I  was  visiting  only  the  other  day,  showed  me 
a  table-cover  of  a  most  chaste  and  handsome 
design  ;  a  broad,  rich,  gothic  border,  with  a 
dark  centre  quite  plain,  which,  of  course,  made 
the  deep  border  look  all  the  richer.  ‘  This  is 
vei-y  good,’  said  he,  ‘  but  toe  always  like  something 
catching  in  the  centre.  I  shall  have  a  good 
bunch  of  peony  roses  and  tulips,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  for  the  middle  !  ’  ” 

This  is  a  very  common  plea,  this  of  the 
manufacturer  catering  to  the  public  taste ;  but 
might  it  not  sometimes  occur  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  that  he  was  under  the  slight  mistake  of 
accrediting  the  public  for  his  own  peculiar 
taste.  Were  it  even  otherwise,  is  it  reasonable, 
is  it  just,  to  attempt  to  reduce  taste  to  the  low 
level  of  the  vulgar,  rather  than  strive  to  elevate 
the  taste  of  the  people  to  the  higher  standard! 
The  schools  may  well  find  it  difficult  to  influ¬ 
ence  general  taste,  if  the  wider  spread  manufac- 
turei-s  are  working  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  the  present  exhibition,  practicability,  if  not 
the  popular  taste,  is  one  of  those  points  which 
has  been  specially  attended  to ;  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  certain  classes  of  design,  and  nearly 
exclusively  in  the  flat,  is  due  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  manufactures,  but  to  the  very 
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great  preponderance  of  these  manufactures  in 
the  public  demand,  and  not  to  any  neglect  of 
others  on  the  part  of  the  schools.  The  merely 
expectant  designer  will  naturally  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  species  of  pattern  which  combines 
the  greater  probability  of  sale  with  the  least 
pecuniary  outlay  to  himself ;  we  have,  therefore, 
here  no  display  of  models  or  drawings  for 
elaborate  iron  work,  or  cabinet  work,  and  little 
in  the  way  of  bronzes,  or  brass-work,  or  plate  ; 
but  nearly  every  other  department  of  ornamental 
manufactm-e  is  represented  -with  more  or  less 
success,  all  promising  well  for  the  future. 

However,  the  development  of  ornament  is 
certainly  of  the  natimal  and  geometrical  classes  ; 
of  the  historical,  in  its  infinite  varieties  of  forms, 
there  is  little  beyond  a  few  Gothic  and  Saracenic 
designs.  This,  though  to  he  regretted,  is  not 
very  remarkable  ;  a  skilful  practice  of  the  styles 
requires  a  long  apprenticeship,  and  more  expe¬ 
rience  than  the  generality  of  pupils  can  possibly 
have  had ;  there  is,  further,  no  specification  of 
styles  in  the  prize  list,  the  distinctions  being 
merely  general,  that  is,  conventional  or  natural 
ornament,  which,  together  with  the  present 
popular  tide  in  favour  of  natural  ornament, — a 
modern  reaction,  likely  to  lead  to  as  much 
mannerism  as  any  vagaries  of  former  times, — 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  general  predomi¬ 
nance  of  foliage  and  floral  ornament  in  the  present 
exhibition.  As  it  was  not  nearly  so  much  the 
case  in  the  last  exhibition,  we  must  look  upon 
the  circumstance  as  accidental,  arising  from 
several  causes.  There  are  several  branches  of 
manufacture,  for  which  a  conventional  treatment 
of  flovvers  is  particularly  well  adapted,  and  to 
which  natural  groups  are  likewise  applicable, 
and  these  are  the  things  that  an  embryo  designer, 
or  one  whoso  taste  is  only  in  part  developed,  is 
extremely  likely  to  dwell  upon ;  but  a  partial 
development  of  one  class  of  study  cannot  be  the 
object  of  any  school  professing  to  give  universal 
instruction  in  its  department  of  knowledge,  nor 
is  this  the  professed  or  practical  tendency  of  the 
Government  Schools.  A  thorough  development 
of  Ornamental  Art  in  all  the  varieties  of  expres¬ 
sion,  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us  by  past  ages,  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  at  the  fingers’  ends  of  students 
of  a  few  months,  or,  at  most,  of  two  or  three 
years’  standing  ;  however,  the  good  time  is 
coming,  and  the  fine  development  already  dis¬ 
played  in  the  natural,  or  first  stage  of  ornament, 
is  an  earnest  of  what  the  future  will  bring  forth 
in  native  design.  We  are  not  comparing  the 
school  with  what  is  now  out  of  its  precincts,  but 
with  what  may  be,  in  time  to  come,  through 
its  influence  ;  compared  with  what  is  developed 
independently  of  it,  it  is  already  transcendant, 
and  henceforth  must  itself  be  the  main  source 
and  support  of  all  improvement  in  Ornamental 
Art  in  this  country.  Foreign  competition  will 
soon  be  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the  English 
designer,  and  it  would  be  disgraceful  were  it 
not  so. 

We  -will  now  take  a  closer  survey  of  this 
Industrial  Exposition  ;  still  we  propose  only  a 
general  review,  as  our  object  is  to  consider  the 
schools  in  their  relation  to  the  country,  not  to 
balance  mere  individual  degrees  of  cleverness. 
The  visitor  will  find  disposed,  in  some  ten  or 
twelve  rooms  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  Eoyal 
Palace  of  Marlborough  House,  above  3000  draw¬ 
ings,  paintings,  and  models,  the  work  of  the 
students  of  the  Government  School  of  Design  in 
Somerset  House,  and  its  eighteen  branch  schools 
at  Spitalflelds,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Stoke, 
Hanley,  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Shef¬ 
field,  York,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Norwich, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast. 
These  nineteen  schools  number  3480  pupils,  the 
number  of  works  of  art  sent  by  the  several 
schools  for  exhibition  was  nearly  10,000,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  ^f  them  the  production 
of  the  Head  School,  Somerset  House,  all  executed 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  great  mass 
of  these  drawings,  paintings,  and  models,  are,  of 
course,  practical  studies;  but  214  applied  designs, 
or  patterns,  are  exhibited  by  the  branch  schools, 
104  of  which  are  from  Spitalfields,  and  427  of 
such  designs  are  exhibited  by  Somerset  House, 
including  those  by  the  female  school. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  these  schools 
may  be  in  some  measure  conceived  by  the  vast 


amount  of  artistic  exercise  here  disclosed ;  these 
10,000  works  being  only  a  portion  of  the  efforts 
of  a  single  year,  of  which,  however,  not  a  single 
one  would  have  existed  but  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  government  institution.  In  these 
works,  then,  we  have  a  palpable  proof  of  their 
influence  ;  but  there  is  a  more  subtle  influence, 
destined  perhaps  to  be  not  less  pregnant  with 
future  consequences  than  those  more  material 
results ;  we  allude  to  the  general  impressions  of 
the  valuable  collections  of  ancient  casts,  which 
nearly  all  the  schools  possess,  and  which  already 
constitute  so  many  local  museums  of  Art  in 
places  where  ancient  statues  were  scarcely  ever  or 
seldom  even  heard  of,  and  their  renowned  beauty 
an  incomprehensible  fable. 

In  the  first  room  (A)  are  disposed  the  exercises 
of  the  head  school  in  the  class  of  Form;  thus  the 
results  and  the  system  of  the  schools  are  both 
made  manifest  by  this  exhibition.  Some  inqui¬ 
sitive  visitor  might,  in  his  simplicity,  inquire 
what  can  a  display  of  naked  bones  and  muscles, 
in  the  form  of  ancient  statues  anatomically  ren¬ 
dered,  have  to  do  with  ornamental  beauty ;  but 
by  such  exercises  as  are  here  displayed,  and 
they  are,  many  of  them,  admirable,  the  student 
most  readily  acquires  that  command  of  hand 
and  precision  of  eye  which  eventually  enable 
him  to  carry  out  in  practice  those  beautiful 
arrangements  and  proportions  of  lines,  suggested 
by  the  great  examples  of  Ornamental  Art  of 
former  times,  which  are  held  up  to  him  as 
patterns,  on  the  pi'inciple  that  the  greater  com¬ 
prises  the  less  ;  and  they  give  the  additional 
advantage  of  the  ability  of  introducing  the 
hiiman  figure  into  ornamental  groups,  when 
desii-able :  but,  besides  the  great  mechanical 
facilities  thus  acquired,  a  very  material  elevation 
of  the  judgment  in  its  appreciation  even  of 
ornamental  forms  must  inevitably  arise  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  human  figure,  oi’,  indeed, 
animal  forms  either  ;  not  only  from  the  un¬ 
rivalled  symmetry  and  succession  of  proportions, 
but  from  the  exquisite  fitness  of  the  various 
forms  for  their  several  functions,  and  thus  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  of  sesthetical  correspondences 
in  the  application  of  strength  or  lightness  to 
arbitrary  figures. 

It  is  by  such  exercises,  after  a  certain  modicum 
of  elementary  training  in  standard  ornamental 
forms,  from  the  flat  and  from  the  I’ound,  (of 
which  elementary  exercises  admirable  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  Room  B,)  together  with  a  course 
of  study  of  the  mysteries  and  practice  of  colour¬ 
ing,  Room  C,  that  the  industrious  and  skilful 
student  is  enabled  to  produce  those  fascinating 
arrangements  of  forms  and  coloui’s  exhibited  in 
the  Rooms  D  and  E,  in  the  shapes  of  carpets, 
papers,  table-cloths,  rugs,  draggets,  hangings, 
silks,  muslins,  cottons,  chintzes,  tea-boards, 
tables,  dinner  and  tea-services,  candlesticks, 
lamps,  lace,  and  many  other  articles  devised  by 
human  ingenuity  for  human  gi-atification  and 
comfort, — not  to  mention  the  immeasurable 
amount  of  happiness  secured  to  individuals  by 
the  occupation  attending  their  manufacture. 

Limiting  however  our  consideration  for  a 
moment  to  the  first  three  rooms,  containing  the 
elementary  exercises,  and  those  in  anatomical 
and  architectural  drawing,  and  modelling  and 
painting,  in  all  their  branches,  oil,  fi’esco, 
tempera,  &c. ;  we  have  an  independent  compact 
exhibition  of  a  School  of  Fine  Art,  second  to 
none  in  the  kingdom,  saving  perhaps  that  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  and  should  a  great  proportion 
of  the  students  progress  even  no  further  than 
is  defined  by  these  classes,  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  taste  thus  acquired  must  exert  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the 
community  at  large,  and  thus  likewise  contribute 
not  an  insignificant  share  towards  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  schools — commercial  advance¬ 
ment.  Even  those  pupils  who  do  not  ultimately 
take  up  any  line  of  Art,  will  have  so  far  benefited 
by  the  insti-uction  they  may  have  received,  as  to 
know  that  a  papier  mache  table  may  be  very- 
pretty  even  without  a  peacock;  that  a  shawl  may 
be  beautiful  without  a  pine ;  and  that  Chinese 
pictures  of  Chinese  willows  are  far  from  being 
indispensable  to  a  handsome  or  even  an  ordinary 
dinner  service.  They  will,  in  fact,  avoid  these 
things,  and  thus  aid  in  improving  the  demand 
for  tasteful  objects,  and  help  to  give  an  inertia 
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to  these  and  other  equally  worthy  standard 
favourites  of  the  manufacturers,  which  will  make 
them  disagreeably  heavy  in  the  market ;  so  that 
the  evil  will  cure  itself. 

Eoom  D.,  devoted  to  the  Class  of  Ornament, 
contains  the  “  applied  designs  ”  of  the  male 
school,  Somerset  House.  Here  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  designs  for  carpets,  dmggets,  papers,  table- 
covers,  trays,  lace,  prints,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Cuth- 
bert.  Town,  Eawlings,  Dresser,  Hodder,  Slo- 
combe,  Ireland,  Savage,  Kain,  Munday,  Powell, 
Harrison,  Wigzell,  AVills,  Blandford,  Brooks, 
Moore,  Lanchenick,  Alldridge,  George,  Bell, 
Estall,  and  others  for  whose  names  we  must 
refer  to  the  catalogue. 

Nos.  109  and  110,  manufactured  paper  and 
design,  by  E.  Ireland,  are  good  examples  of  the 
necessity  of  the  putter  on  as  well  as  the  designer, 
paying  attention  to  artistic  precision  of  drawing. 
This  example,  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
design  depends  very  much  on  excellence  of 
execution,  has  evidently  suffered  from  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  delicacy  of  the  forms  in  the 
putter  on  ;  though  the  leading  features  may  be 
close  enough,  there  is  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the 
minuter  details,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  curves. 

It  would  be  a  great  revolution  in  our  manu¬ 
factures  if  these  schools  did  no  more  than 
educate  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  workers  of 
patterns,  or  those  who  actually  carry  out  the 
designer’s  idea,  without  producing  even  a  single 
original  designer ;  so  important  is  it  to  a  design 
that  it  should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  in  its 
sentiment  and  minutiae.  And  where  so  many 
thousand  pupils  are  receiving  instruction,  it  is 
out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  that  these  are  all 
intended  for  designers,  or  that  one-tenth  even  of 
those  who  settle  down  to  Art  can  be  employed 
as  original  designers  ;  the  great  body  must  of 
necessity  be  workmen,  and  in  the  sole  rearing 
of  a  large  class  of  educated  workmen,  the  schools 
will  be  conferring  an  invaluable  benefit  on  the 
manufacturing  interest. 

The  specimens  of  lace  in  this  room  have  a 
history  which  should  here  most  certainly  be  told, 
as  it  is  an  excellent  exemplification  of  the  truth 
and  value  of  the  education  system  beyond  all 
others.  All  these  designs  were  made  for  Mrs. 
Tread  win  of  Exeter,  and  nearly  all  are  now  being 
manufactured  by  that  lady  or  others;  and  some 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  great  building  in  Hyde 
Park,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
our  school,  they  will  be  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  similar  productions  from  foreign  parts. 
The  history  of  the  principal  specimens,  those 
designed  for  a  flounce,  is  this  : — Mrs.  Tread  win, 
an  eminent  lace-maker,  being  desirous  of  exhi¬ 
biting  in  the  “World’s  Show,”  had  determined 
to  go  to  Paris  to  select  a  design,  or  commission 
some  distinguished  designer  to  make  a  design 
for  a  flounce  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  she  is 
not  at  all  singular  in  her  resolution  to  select  a 
French  designer  to  display,  at  the  greatest 
advantage,  her  English  skill  in  manuiheture ; 
but,  very  fortunately,  Mrs.  Treadwin  listened 
to  the  advice  of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
w'ith  the  Schools  of  Design,  to  take  Somerset 
House  on  her  route,  and  before  going  to  Paris, 
see  whether  she  could  not  procure  what  she 
wanted  there.  She  applied  to  Mr.  Burchett,  who 
recommended  her  to  offer  a  competition  to  the 
students ;  the  subject  of  competition  was  the 
flounce  in  question  ;  and  the  following  pupils 
entered  the  lists  : — Messi’s.  Slocombe,  Eawlings, 
To-wn,  Cuthbert,  Dresser,  Harrison,  and  Moore. 
The  designs  exhibited  were  the  result ;  Mr.  C.  P. 
Slocombe  being  the  successful  competitor,  (No. 
144,)  but  the  whole  set  offered  something  so 
rmprecedented  in  Mrs.  Treadwin’s  experience 
for  general  excellence,  beauty,  and  fitness  of 
design,  that  she  altogether  gave  up  her  original 
intention  of  seeking  a  design  in  Paris,  and  she 
commissioned  some  of  the  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  to  produce  some  designs  for  handkerchiefs, 
a  child’s  robe,  and  others  which  are  likewise 
now  exhibited. 

Now,  what  is  remarkable  in  these  designs, 
according  to  common  reasoning,  is  that  not  one 
of  these  pupils  had  ever  attempted  to  design 
for  lace  before ;  one  minute’s  instruction,  or 
thereabouts,  sufficed  for  the  mechanical  con¬ 
ditions,  and  their  own  training  in  Ornamental 
Art  steadily  developed  the  designs.  It  is  true, 

to  be  unshackled  by  the  conventionalism  of  lace 
designing  was  to  these  designers  an  advantage, 
for  they  could  thus  bring  their  whole  ornamen¬ 
tal  knowledge  to  boar  without  prejudice  upon 
the  subject,  and  they  have  accordingly  developed 
a  new  style,  or  a  new  vaiiety,  which,  for  symme¬ 
trical  proportion  of  detail  and  general  unity  of 
the  whole,  is  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  earlier 
styles  of  design  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  ; 
not  even  excepting  the  point  lace  of  Venice  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  though 
some  of  those  might  in  some  situations  afford 
more  striking  contrasts  with  their  grounds,  yet 
being  far  inferior  in  individual  merits  of  design. 
We  trust  that  Mrs.  Treadwin,  and  others,  will 
continue  a  connexion  so  auspiciously  c  )mmenced. 

In  Eoom  E.  we  have  the  productions  of  Mrs. 
Mclan’s  school,  in  all  comprising  458  numbers ; 
and  though  the  last  year’s  exhibition  was  highly 
creditable,  there  is  a  very  great  advance  evident 
in  the  productions  of  this  year.  The  muslins, 
lace,  chintzes,  table-covers,  papers,  and  some 
others,  display  the  highest  excellence ;  this  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  muslin  and  de  laine 
designs ;  and  from  the  general  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  many  of  them,  it  would  seem  that  the 
female  taste  is  much  better  adapted,  than  the 
male,  for  developing  what  is  appropriate  in  some 
departments  of  female  costume  ;  for  though  we 
have  seen  so  much  excellence  in  Eoom  D,  the 
artists  of  those  works  would  perhaps  compete 
with  small  prospects  of  success  with  the  muslins 
and  de  laiues  exhibited  by  the  Misses  Freed, 
Eees,  Ashworth,  Madot,  Collins,  Turner,  Eogers, 
and  Mahy ;  some  of  which  are  far  superior  to 
the  general  average  of  such  designs,  even  of  the 
highest  class  ;  and  they  are  at  least  equal  to  any 
thing  that  has  been  produced  in  this  department 
of  Art. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  this  department 
that  the  ladies  have  distinguished  themselves ; 
the  Misses  Gann,  Palmer,  Carey,  West,  Mills, 
Partridge,  besides  others,  and  some  of  those 
already  named,  exhibit  many  good  designs  for 
carpets,  rugs,  table-covers,  papers,  chintzes,  lace, 
&c.;  and  some  of  these  are  exhibited  already 
manufactured ;  as,  printed  table-covers  and 
others,  by  A.  Carey ;  a  table-cover  and  a  paper, 
by  C.  Palmer ;  table  in  marquetry,  a  lace  veil, 
a  rug,  and  a  carpet,  by  Louisa  Gann ;  a  paper, 
by  A.  West;  an  altar-cloth,  by  A.  Partridge; 
and  a  painted  table  on  slate,  by  M.  Burrows. 
These  are  all  valuable  encouragements  which  it 
is  be  hoped  will  go  on  encreasing  in  a  compound 
ratio ;  for  this  introduction  of  a  new  and  so 
appropriate  a  province  for  female  industry  may, 
in  these  days  of  remorseless  competition,  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  in  a  social  point  of  view', 
if  we  may  not  consider  it,  also,  as  an  important 
new  acquisition  in  Art,  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
productive  feature  or  new  element  in  taste. 
There  is  one  fact  which  strikes  us  as  singular  in 
this  exhibition,  that  there  are  no  designs  for 
ribbons,  not  even  from  Coventry ;  this  is  a 
species  of  Art  that  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  abimdantly  developed  in  the  female  school, 
and  one  affording  scope  for  valuable  exercises. 

In  room  F,  are  the  specimens  from  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  and  the  Spitalfields  schools.  The 
brocaded  silks  from  Spitalfields  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention ;  they  display  skill  quite 
equal  to  anything  handed  down  to  us  of  the  rich 
brocades  of  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  Here 
are,  also,  a  few  notable  patchwork  designs  for 
counterpanes.  Some  ladies’  names  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  this  department  likewise,  as  Miss  H. 
Branson,  and  Miss  C.  Viner ;  there  are,  also, 
many  good  designs  by  Messrs.  A.  Slocombe, 
Bridges,  Estall,  Goodier,  and  others. 

The  specimens  from  Glasgow  are  chiefly 
exercises  in  the  higher  departments  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Art,  and  they  are  conspicuous  for  careful 
and  tasteful  execution;  the  so  called  applied 
designs  are  few.  A  composition  of  flowers  in 
colour,  by  J.  Bainbridge  ;  and  another  with  a 
vase,  by  Miss  E.  Patrick,  are  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Spitalfields,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  the 
potteries,  make  the  greater  show  of  the  branch 
schools ;  but  none  of  them,  except  Spitalfields, 
display  in  any  decided  manner  that  development 
of  the  peculiar  features  supposed  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  the  manufactures  of  their  respective  locali- 

ties  ;  this  will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  time.  The 
general  artistic  education  is  unquestionably  that  | 

more  immediately  required ;  wliere  tins  is 
thoroughly  cultivated,  local  peculiarities  will,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  follow  in  due  season. 

The  specimens  from  the  Irish  schools  in 
Eooms  G  and  H,  give  every  hope  for  a  steady  ! 

progress  in  Ornamental  Art,  and  as  general  i 

schools  of  Art  these  institutions  are,  doubtless,  ' 

destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  further 
development  of  education  in  Ireland.  ' 

The  designs  of  flowers  from  the  schools  at  the  1 1 

potteries,  both  in  chalk  and  in  coloiu-,  are  ex-  ! 

tremely  interesting,  and  from  the  great  care  and  , 

excellence  displayed  in  their  execution,  we  may  '  1 

take  a  general  improvement  of  porcelain-painting 
as  an  impending  certainty.  There  are,  further,  [ 

some  admirable  models  exhibited  by  these 
schools  from  plants,  and  some  wine-coolers  ! 

exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bourne,  Birks,  Evans  & 
Marsh,  which  display  a  high  character  ;  and  the 
specimens  in  all  respects  promise  both  in  form 
and  colour  a  prosperous  future  for  the  potteries,  ' 

so  far  as  such  a  result  may  be  fostered  by  l| 

elegance  and  propriety  of  design.  There  is,  | 

however,  one  danger  which  may  threaten  this  ! 

end,  that  is  preponderance  of  mere  floral  design, 
which,  though  one  beautiful  form  of  ornament, 
must  be  in  great  part  conventionalised  to  com¬ 
pletely  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste,  or  otherwise  it 
is  only  a  simple  substitute  for  an  elaborate  Art, 
and  a  mere  veil  of  ornamental  ignorance. 

The  Manchester  is  the  largest  exhibitor  of  the  I 

branch  schools,  and  the  specimens  include  many 
admirable  designs  for  the  staple  fabrics  of  the 
place,  and  some  actual  fabrics.  Many  designs 
for  fabrics  exhibited  by  H.  Barker,  E.  Eoberts, 

F.  Wood,  J.  Toppin,  E.  Lamport,  and  J.  Water- 
house,  are  as  appropriate  as  beautiful. 

There  are,  also,  some  very  excellent  similar 
designs  for  fabrics  by  Messrs.  Eamsden  &  Broad- 
bent,  from  Huddersfield. 

As  our  object,  in  this  notice,  was  to  examine 
the  practical  tendency  of  the  schools,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  public,  and  not  the  relative  merits 
of  design  displayed  by  the  various  schools,  we 
have,  of  course,  omitted  to  mention  very  many 
specimens  which,  as  exhibiting  very  great  ex¬ 
cellence  and  efficiency  as  practical  exercises  in 

Art,  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
demanded  a  notice  from  us.  The  immediate 
practical  operation  of  the  schools,  as  a  matter 
very  generally  ignored  in  some  quarters,  is  that 
which  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  point  out 
as  an  accomplished  fact,- — that  is,  a  palpable 
practical  operation.  An  indirect  influence  of  no 
immediate  palpable  results  may  be  looked  upon 
by  the  mere  practical  mind  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  ;  but  this  is  really  the  effect  of  the 
schools,  which  will,  eventually,  produce  the 
greater  consequences,  both  commercially  and 
socially. 

The  general  education  system  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  all  the  schools  is  clearly  vindicating  its 
rights  ;  many  of  the  most  successful  designs  in 
this  exhibition  are  the  first  attempts  of  their 
designers.  Let  any  one  of  these  designers  have 
been  simply  drilled  from  the  beginning  in  the 
routine  designing  of  some  factory,  they  might  ' 

certainly  have  produced  a  design  in  an  earlier  I 

stage  of  their  progress,  but  what  design  1 — a  bad 
variation  of  the  pattern  of  some  piece  of  goods  | 

hanging  out  in  another  part  of  the  factory,  a 
mere  copy  of  some  effusion  of  their  senior  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  a  plagiarism  from  the  drawer  containing 
the  new  stock  of  French  patterns;  and  how 
much  better  would  the  last  pattern  by  this  de¬ 
signer  be  than  the  first,  or  w'hat  figure  would  he 
cut  if  required  to  try  his  talents  on  some  other 
fabric  in  some  other  line  1 

The  great  aim  is  an  attainment  of  a  knowledge  i 

of  Ornamental  Art,  and  this  will  provide  ade-  j 

quately  for  all  decoration  and  all  manufactures  ;  ■ 

but  this  mastery  of  ornament  must  have  been  j 

preceded  by  a  general  training  in  drawing  and  1 

colouring  in  all  departments,  necessary  as  well 
for  the  due  appreciation,  as  for  the  production, 
of  beautiful  arrangements  of  forms  and  colours. 
Forms,  especially  in  all  the  established  varieties 
of  the  past,  or  possible  varieties  of  the  future, 
will  exact  a  long  familiarity  before  there  can  be 
any  question  of  mastery.  This  is  one  reason 
why,  in  an  exhibition  of  mere  embryo  or  inci- 

1 

1  2 
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pieut  masters,  colours  will  generally  prevail  over 
forms,  uatui'al  over  artificial  ornament.  It  is 
tko  case,  as  already  admitted,  in  this  exhibition, 
and  the  case  can  hardly  be  otherwise  in  any 
general  exhibition  of  designers  still  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  ;  were  they  masters,  they  would  no 
longer  be  pupils. 

Forms,  and  the  historic  styles,  though  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  colour,  are  not  quite  neglected  :  for 
one  pupil  capable  of  producing  a  striking  arrange¬ 
ment  of  forms,  old  or  new,  there  will  always 
be  in  schools  of  this  character  some  twentj' 
better  able  to  make  an  effective  design  from 
natural  materials,  naturally,  geometrically,  or 
conventional!}'  arranged  ;  and  those  conversant 
with  the  subject  must  be  prepared  for  and 
reconciled  to  this  state  of  matters  ;  it  would 
indeed  be  very  difficult  to  alter  it.  AVhen  the 
novelty  of  showy  effects  of  colour  is  passed,  the 
student  will  naturally  recur  to  forms  as  the 
essential  basis  of  his  varieties,  for  the  permuta¬ 
tions  and  combinations  of  a  few  colours  would 
soon  produce  but  a  very  stale  effect,  if  not  aided 
by  decided  varieties  of  form.  But  these  results 
will  hardly  show  themselves  before  the  student 
is  out  of  his  leading  strings,  and  has  entered  the 
great  field  of  competition  in  the  busy  world  ;  it 
is  then  only  that  the  elementary  exorcises  and 
artistic  training  will  tell  with  all  their  force. 
Still,  let  any  unprejudiced  ]>erson  who  knows 
anything  about  the  state  of  design  in  this 
country  only  a  few  years  back,  stroll  leisurely 
through  these  rooms,  and  reflect  that  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  works  of  j’oung  students,  in  an 
art  of  totally  novel  cultivation  amongst  us ; 
he  must  admit  that  the  amount  of  interest  in 
the  subject  from  the  extent  of  the  exhibition, 
the  skill  and  taste  in  execution,  the  variety  and 
absolute  invention  displayed,  are  perfectly  sur¬ 
prising  ;  and  perhaps  unparalleled,  if  compared 
with  the  capabilities  of  any  other  school  what¬ 
ever,  in  its  own  peculiar  department  of  study. 
This  is  however  not  the  test  which  the  school 
undergoes  from  the  unreflecting  many.  They 
compare  what  suits  them  with  the  most  elaborate 
works  of  the  old  and  experienced  designers  of 
Europe,  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  past 
time  also,  never  for  a  moment  thinking  that  they 
are  comparing  generally  the  works  of  a  pupil, 
perhaps  of  some  three  years’  standing,  and  of  no 
professional  experience  whatever,  with  the  facile 
labours  of  the  most  eminent  foreign  designers, 
who  have  added  to  the  very  training  this  youth 
is  now  only  progressing  in,  thirty,  forty,  or  even 
fifty  years  of  experience  and  practice  in  the 
world.  Yet,  after  all,  there  are  decidedly 
designs  in  this  exhibition  that  any  educated 
designer  of  any  amount  of  experience  might 
fairly  be  proud  of.  Having  now,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  pointed  out  the  time  nature  and 
quality  of  this  exhibition,  which  some  few 
flippant  illiberal  judgments  of  the  press  have 
much  misstated,  we  willingly  leave  it  to  the 
public  generosity,  which  we  are  satisfied  will  on 
the  whole  do  it  ample  justice. 

E.  N.  WoEXUJi. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  gathering  cry  has  been  answered  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  East  and  the 
A\est,  the  North  and  the  South,  the  tributes  of 
human  industry  are  being  brought  to  a  focus  in 
England.  In  the  Industrial  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park,  we  now  behold  contributions  from  China 
and  Ceylon — from  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
our  antipodial  brethren  of  Australia,  from  Asia 
and  the  two  Americas,  and  from  almost  every 
province  of  Europe.  The  productions  of  eveiw 
land  are  there ;  every  thing,  whether  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal,  which  man  has  apphed 
either  to  useful  ends  or  ornamental  pui’poscs,  is 
gathered  together  to  tell  its  own  tale  of  the 
luxuriant  wealth  of  Nature  and  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind. 

AVe  have  the  minerals  of  our  own  countiy  and 
of  other  lands  associated  with  illustrations  of  the 
metallurgical  pi’ocesses  employed  to  render  them 
available;  and  from  the  little  nail  of  AA^olver- 


hampton,  to  the  huge  hydraulic  press  which 
lifted  that  leviathan  of  engineering  skill,  the 
Britannia  tube,  one  hundredfeet  above  the  waters 
of  the  Mcnai  Straits,  we  have  almost  every  example 
of  the  skill  of  man  in  bending  the  refractory  metals 
to  his  \vill.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  merely 
useful ;  the  works  of  Art  in  iron,  copper,  bronze, 
zinc,  silver,  and  gold,  will  appeal  to  the  eyes  of 
every  visitor,  and  we  trust  teach  a  lesson  of  taste 
which  may  end  in  advancing  the  study  of  the 
beautiful  .and  all  its  refining  influences. 

Building  stones  from  every  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  our  marbles  and  other  rock 
productions,  many  of  them  little  known  and 
most  of  them  well  enduring  a  comparison  with 
those  of  southern  Europe,  will  speak  of  the 
lithological  wealth  of  our  island  home  ;  clays 
and  earths,  in  large  vanety,  fitted  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  stone  porcelain ;  all  descriptions  of  earthen 
and  of  stone  ware ;  and  numberless  examples  of 
the  Potter's  wheel,  with  the  machine-made  drain¬ 
pipe,  and  the  hand-made  brick,  present  a  wide 
and  a  very  remarkable  exhibition  of  human 
laboTir. 

The  vegetable  w'orld  in  a  thousand  forms 
claims  attention.  The  cotton  plant  of  India,  the 
flax  of  Now  Zealand  and  of  other  countries 
nearer  home,  the  fibrous  trees  of  the  Pacific 
and  of  America,  and  every  kind  of  woven  fabric, 
twisted  rope,  felted  material,  and  paper,  to  which 
these  give  rise,  are  shown  in  illustration.  The 
spices  of  the  Ishmds  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
and  the  earraway-seed  of  Scotland,  the  Caoutchouc 
of  Southern  America  and  the  gutta  pcrcha  of 
Singapore,  the  myrrh  of  Arabia,  the  aloes  of 
Barbadoes,  the  copal  of  Spanish  colonies  and  the 
mastic  of  the  Levant,  with  every  other  useful 
gum  rosin  and  available  gum,  are  collected. 
The  edible  fruits  and  the  all-important  grains  ; 
the  roots,  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  which 
humanity  employs  for  its  necessities  or  adopts 
for  its  ornament,  speak  of  the  bountiful  provi¬ 
sion  which  a  groat  Creator  has  made  for  man¬ 
kind — a  provision  which  is  for  ever  being  restored 
under  the  lifc-oxciting  influences  of  our  solar 
Centro. 

Nor  is  the  animal  kingdom  unrepresented  ; 
the  skins  of  beasts,  their  hair  and  their  wool ; 
the  feathers  of  birds  and  the  scales  of  fishes, 
with  the'numcrous  adaptations  of  these  which  man 
has  made,  is  laid  out  in  this  great  gathering. 
Oil  and  spermaceti  and  tallow  and  the  bones  of 
animals,  which  industry  has  turned  to  good 
account,  convincingly  prove  how  man  has  carried 
out  the  supremacy  which  was  given  to  him  over 
the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field. 

There  never  has  been  before,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  so  auspicious  a  time  as  the  present, 
for  mankind  to  compare  their  labours.  AVith 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  men  have  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  these  have  awakened  and 
cherished  those  sweet  amenities  which,  like 
bells  at  evening,  soothe  the  spirit  into  a  nun¬ 
like  tranquility,  kinder  the  auspices  of  a  Prince, 
in  a  favourable  position,  who  unites  in  himself 
those  high  qualifications  which  peculiarly  fit 
him  for  the  task — the  world  are  invited  to  sit 
down  under  our  fig-tree — to  meet  us  as  brothers 
— to  learn  of  each  other — and  to  compare  their 
industrial  note-books.  AA^e  are  favoured  among 
nations — wo  are  tnistcd  as  a  high-soulcd  and 
honest  people — the  foreigner  comes  to  meet  us 
as  his  friends— let  us  all  welcome  him  as  a 
brother  !  Let  all  national  enmities  be  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  of  the  Past  for 
ever  buried,  and  let  us  hope  that  a  new  epoch 
is  to  date  from  the  opening  of  the  Industrial 
Palace,  on  May-day,  when  the  world  rejoices  in 
the  first  blushes  of  the  summer. 

In  every  way  we  must  improve  the  gi’cat  occa¬ 
sion — we  must  learn  more  than  we  now  know  of 
the  productions  of  Nature — we  must  discover  the 
most  favourable  localities  from  which  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  “  Raw  Alaterials,”  on  which  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  future  must  be  employed.  Science 
has  aided  the  advancement  of  manufactures  and 
of  Art,  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  har  e, 
even  by  its  aid,  approached  that  perfection  to 
which  we  may  attain  by  aright  study  of  Nature’s 
laws. 

The  Past  is  the  great  teacher  of  the  Present, 
but  its  teachings  are  ever  directed  to  benefit  the 


Future.  AVhat  has  been  done  must  be  regarded 
but  as  staves  on  the  ladder,  which  enable  us  to 
advance  yet  higher ;  but  these  must  be  secured, 
or  we  fail  with  a  fatal  injury.  From  time  to 
time  the  mental  powers  of  mankind  appear  to 
reach  a  culminating  point,  from  which,  in 
many  cases,  is  an  unhappy,  and  often  a  hasty 
recession.  The  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  the  un¬ 
dulations  of  that  ether,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  source  of  light,  ai'O  types  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilisation — the  fluids  rise  and  fall, 
but  the  groat  current  is  still  onward.  In 
Greece,  and  in  old  Rome  —  in  Italy,  and  in 
England,  we  have  examples  of  this  wave-move¬ 
ment,  in  the  progress  of  mind.  “  As  we  advance,” 
says  De  Stael,  “  by  the  acquisitions  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  we  are  for  ever  drawn  back  by  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  superstition.”  Let  us  hope  that  this 
may  be  less  true  than  it  w-as,  and  that  our 
onward  progress  may  be  secured  by  a  faithful 
record  of  the  track  by  which  we  have  reached 
to  our  present  position,  and  that  the  truths  of 
science  may  disarm  the  clouds  of  ancient  error 
of  their  poweiv 

Desiring  then  to  improve,  in  every  way,  this 
groat  occasion,  in  addition  to  all  that  the  Art- 
Joimial  will  do  in  recording  the  condition  of 
Art-manufacture,  as  represented  in  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  institute  a  most 
careful  examination  into  all  the  improvements 
which  are  due  to  science,  which  may  present 
themselves  in  this  world’s  gathering.  For  some 
time  a  portion  of  this  Journal  has  been  regularly 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
during  the  early  months  of  the  Exhibition  in 
Hyde-park,  it  is  intended  to  direct  attention  to 
particular  exemplifications  of  the  benefits  de¬ 
rivable  to  Art  and  manufacture  by  their  union 
with  science.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  describe 
as  fully  and  fairly  as  possible  the  scientific  truths 
which  have  led  to  any  improvements,  and  to 
indicate  the  road  to  yet  more  beneficial  results, 
where  the  knowledge  we  possess,  or  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  may  obtain,  will  enable  us  to  do  so. 
AA^ithout  prejudice,  some  matters  which  we 
know  will  claim  attention  as  important  applica¬ 
tions  of  chemistry  and  physics  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  ; — ■ 

Improvements  in  our  metallurgical  processes, 
by  which  our  ornamental  castings  stand  more 
favourablj'in  comparison  with  thoseofFrance  and 
Prussia.  New  combinations  of  metals  exhibiting 
important  properties,  many  of  them  probably 
destined  to  prove  most  useful.  Porcelain  and 
earthenware  manufactures,  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  close  attention  to  chemistry  in  all  the 
ceramic  processes.  New  colours,  or  a  revival  of 
such  as  have  been  lost,  ajjplied  in  painted  chma 
and  in  coloured  glass.  Artist’s  pigments  of  a 
richer  tone,  and  of  greater  permanence,  than 
such  as  are  now  in  common  use.  Artificial 
stones  produced  by  the  invention  of  now  com¬ 
binations  of  earths,  or  by  improved  process  of 
manufacture. 

In  addition  to  these  we  know  of  new  methods 
for  inlaying  metals,  and  for  blending  glass  and 
metal  in  a  pecvrliar  manner,  involving  some 
beautiful  facts  in  physical  science  ;  of  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  electrotype  deposit  of  copper, 
and  of  electro-plating,  and  of  many  important 
advances  made  in  the  art  of  photography. 
Beyond  these,  numerous  other  subjects  must 
arise,  many  of  them  new  to  the  English  reader, 
showmg  the  processes  adopted  by  the  continen¬ 
tal  Art-manufacturer,  to  which  our  particular 
attention  will  be  given. 

In  carrying  out  this  design,  we  shall  hope  to 
obtain  some  assistance  in  the  shape  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  exhibitors.  AATthout  desiring  any 
disclosure  of  process  which  may  be  included 
within  the  secrets  of  manufiicture  ;  some  of  the 
results  of  experiments  thus  tried  on  a  large  scale 
may  be  communicated  with  advantage,  and  upon 
these  information  will  be  valuable  and  valued 

No  labour  will  be  spared  to  render  the  con¬ 
templated  articles  as  complete  as  possible  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  numerous  illustrations 
which  the  A  rf-JbtiJViaZ  will  regularly  give  of  the 
objects  themselves  will  exhibit  their  forms  and 
the  style  of  ornamentation,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
satisfactoiy  account  will  be  afforded  of  the 
scientific  applications  which  have  led  to  an 
improved  result 


Thus  our  foreign  friends  will  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  extent  to  which  our  manufac¬ 
turers  have  availed  themselves  of  science  :  and 
our  manufacturers  will  have  their  attention 
directed  to  those  applications  of  chemistry  and 
physics  which  have  enabled  the  foreigner  to 
enter  into  successful  competition  with  ourselves, 
and  m  many  points  to  excel  the  efforts  of 
British  Industry, 

Egbert  Hunt. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  COMPETITION 

FOR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART. 


"We  have  repeatedly  complained  of  the  injurious 
effects  upon  Art  of  the  highest  class,  in  the  com¬ 
petitions  for  the  execution  of  public  works,  which 
are  now  so  frequently  invited  in  town  and  country. 
No  painter  or  sculptor,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
confidence  in  his  powers,  can  enter  upon  this  sort  of 
ordeal  with  the  courage  and  freedom  of  mind  and 
action,  which  are  more  or  less  essential  to  success 
in  any  enterprise.  The  apprehension — not  of  being 
unable  to  produce  a  work  worthy  of  its  object, 
but  of  the  critical  capacity  or  candour  of  the 
judges  to  whom  it  is  to  be  submitted,  will  often 
enfeeble  the  mind  and  deprive  the  hand  of  its 
cunning.  If  energy  of  character  should  enable  the 
aspirant  to  overcome  this  mistrust,  there  are  other 
difficulties  hardly  less  formidable  in  his  way.  Even 
among  men  of  taste  there  may  be  great  differences  of 
opinion,  and  it  has  often  happened  that  some  trifling 
accessory  which  the  artist  might  have  removed  or 
modified  without  prejudice  to  his  work,  had  he  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  his  employers 
in  the  first  instance,  has  the  effect  of  occasioning 
its  rejection.  In  memorials  destined  for  local 
purposes  this  sort  of  disqualification  may  be  created 
by  the  most  trivial  circumstance,  and  in  a  com¬ 
petition  of  the  class  referred  to,  the  defect  or  omission 
is  irretrievable  ;  for  the  noblest  qualities  of  Art  of 
the  group  or  picture,  as  a  whole,  will  rarely  be 
permitted  to  atone  for  such  an  oversight.  It  was 
some  years  before  the  members  of  the  United 
Service  Club  could  be  induced  to  appreciate 
Stanfield’s  noble  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
because  of  the  improper  direction  of  some  rope  or 
spar  in  one  of  the  ships  under  fire  !  Had  there  been 
a  competition  for  the  subject,  that  slight  oversight, 
if  indeed  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  the 
criticism,  might  have  occasioned  the  rejection  of 
the  picture.  In  the  case  of  the  Nelson  Testimonial 
the  most  eminent  sculptors  of  our  time  were 
invited  to  compete  for  its  execution,  and  a  vast 
number  of  models  were  submitted  for  approbation, 
the  whole  of  which  were  declined  in  favour  of  a 
Corinthian  column :  simply  because  a  distinguished 
and  infiuential  nobleman  thought  that  sort  of 
memorial  the  best  exponent  of  the  public  admiration 
of  our  great  naval  hero,  and  a  design  had  been  sent 
in  which  appeared  to  realise  the  very  novel  idea 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  Is  there 
any  one  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  had 
Phidias  himself  been  living,  and  obeyed  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  his  statue  would  have  been 
selected  unless  he  had  proposed  to  place  it  on  a 
pedestal  fashioned  after  Mr.  Railton’s  column. 
The  genius  of  Baily,  of  Chantrey,  and  other 
eminent  sculptors,  was  rejected  in  favour  of  a 
design  which  any  architect’s  clerk  might  have 
supplied  “at  the  shortest  notice.’’  The  result  is 
well  known.  So  soon  as  the  public  found  how  the 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  it  had  subscribed  was 
to  bo  disposed  of,  it  declined  to  supply  another 
sixpence,  and  the  committee,  assisted  by  the 
Government,  were  finally  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  very  artists  whose  proposals  they  had  dis¬ 
carded,  for  a  statue  and  bas-relief  io  complete  the 
work ;  devoting,  as  too  often  happens,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  fund  to  the  decorations  which  form 
the  only  attractions  of  Mr.  Railton’s  pillar.  Nor 
did  the  competition  for  the  Hyde  Park  Wellington 
Testimonial  prove  much  loss  abortive.  Here, 
again,  the  influence  of  one  or  two  noblemen, 
strengthened  by  the  intimation  conveyed  to  the 
committee,  of  the  wishes  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  carried  the  day.  True  to  the  peculiar  cocked 
hat  and  policeman’s  cape  worn  by  his  Grace  on  the 
well-fought  field  of  Waterloo,  as  he  had  been  to 
the  pigtail  of  George  III.,  the  sculptor  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  casting  vote  in  his  favour,  and  thus, 
in  spite  of  the  most  disqualifying  defects  which 
remain  uncorrected  in  the  statue,  secured  the 
prize.  It  is  impossible  to  impute  any  corrupt 
partiality  to  the  members  of  that  committee  ;  but 
they  became,  somehow  or  other,  aware  that  the 
great  Duke  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  aforesaid 
hat  and  cape,  and  deferred  to  his  prejudice  in  their 
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favour  accordingly.  Had  Mr.  Wyatt  produced  a 
model  worthy  of  his  talents,  but  undisfigured  by 
these  peculiar  articles  of  costume,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  failed.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  for 
committees  of  this  description  to  invite  competition 
among  eminent  artists,  without  directing  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  precise  qualifications  they  require. 
The  fairest  and  most  natural  course  in  the  case  of 
the  Wellington  Testimonial  would  have  been  for 
the  committee  to  have  announced  to  the  respective 
candidates  that  it  was  a  sine  non  with  a  majority 
of  its  members,  that  the  great  Captain  of  the  Age 
should  be  arrayed  in  a  fac-simile  of  the  identical 
cocked  hat  and  cloak  he  w'ore  at  Waterloo;  and 
that  the  elevation  of  the  saddle  beyond  all  ordinary 
practice,  which  might  have  been  convenient  to  him 
on  that  occasion,  should  be  preserved  in  a  colossal 
statue,  in  which  every  absurdity  ’"hich  existed  in 
the  model  must  of  necessity  be  exaggerated  fifty-fold. 

Most  of  the  committees  which  invite  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  artists  for  any  public  work  have  a  beau  ideal 
of  their  own,  which  the  candidate  is  presumed  to 
know  by  intuition.  The  Committee  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Palace  evidently  wanted  an  edifice  of  glass 
and  iron  from  the  first ;  but  when  they  invited 
architects  to  furnish  them  with  designs  for  a  build¬ 
ing  calculated  for  their  purpose,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  afforded  any  one  the  slightest  clue 
to  their  wishes.  The  unsuccessful  candidates, 
accordingly,  finding  that  no  single  design  of  the 
many  they  were  induced  to  offer  was  accepted, 
considered  themselves  deeply  aggrieved ;  and  when 
they  found  a  new  aspirant  in  the  field,  with  a  plan 
which  had  completely  realised  the  notions  of  the 
committee,  accepted,  they  felt  not  only  aggrieved, 
but  insulted.  AVe  do  not  affirm  that  the  notion  of 
the  committee  is  to  be  despised ;  they  are  to  blame 
only  for  not  having  developed  it  before  ;  and  unless 
such  contests  be  conducted  upon  some  fairer  and 
more  defined  principle  for  the  future,  men  of  genius 
and  professional  experience  will  not  peril  their 
reputations  by  taking  any  part  in  them. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  of  objection  to  this 
sort  of  rivalry.  In  several  instances  within  our 
recollection,  the  execution  of  important  commis¬ 
sions  has  been  entrusted  to  candidates  who  were 
not  only  incapable  of  completing  their  contract 
until  they  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  very  men 
from  whom  they  had  wrested  the  prize,  but  who 
were  even  unable  to  make  the  design  which  led  to 
their  employment.  Many  years  ago,  a  competition 
was  invited  for  a  frieze  for  one  of  our  public  build¬ 
ings,  which,  in  tenderness  to  the  fame  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  (for  three  prizes  were  given),  we 
forbear  to  designate  more  particularly.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  more  than  ordinary  taste,  found  little 
difficulty  in  selecting  three  from  the  great  number 
of  designs  submitted  to  their  inspection.  They 
were,  however,  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  trio,  but  they  did  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  the  third  prize  was  awarded 
was  much  disconcerted,  for  he  knew  right 
well  that  his  design  was  of  first-rate  quality, 
it  having  been  a  careful  transcript  of  a  drawing 
which  the  late  Mr.  Stothard  had  made  him 
for  the  occasion.  On  mentioning  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  first,  or,  at  least,  the  second  prize,  to  the 
painter,  the  latter  inquired  the  names  of  his  more 
successful  rivals,  when  it  turned  out  that,  like  the 
three  kings  of  Brentford,  they  had  all  been  smelling 
at  the  same  nosegay  !  The  foundation  for  all  the 
designs  had  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Stothard;  but 
that  which  had  secured  the  first  prize  was  the  first 
of  the  three  he  had  executed.  “  He  ought  to  have 
been  the  first,’’  added  the  old  man,  “  for  he  came 
first,  and  paid  the  best  price.’’  The  name  of  the 
artist  employed  to  model  the  frieze  from  the  draw¬ 
ing  has  not  transpired,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted 
that  one  part  of  the  undertaking  was  to  the  full 
as  vicariously  executed  as  the  other. 

In  Manchester,  where  a  competition  for  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  just  come 
off  (and  we  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
propriety  of  the  decision),  the  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  annoyances 
even  greater  than  those  to  wlrich  we  have 
adverted.  They  have  been  criticised  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  beyond  the  successful  as¬ 
pirant,  in  the  most  detracting  and  invidious 
spirit;  a  public  exhibition  having  been  made  of 
their  models,  and  their  names  authoritatively 
announced  in  the  newspapers.  This  would  seem 
to  us  to  have  been  a  little  too  bad.  Sui'ely  out  of 
seventeen  designs  there  must  have  been  several 
deserving  of  commendation  ;  but  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  good  taste  should  have  dictated  a  little 
more  forbearance  in  describing  them.  Designs, 
invited  as  these  appear  to  have  been,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  protected  from  such  discourtesy. 
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We  more  than  question  the  policy  or  propriety  of 
exhibiting  models  or  designs,  made  under  such 
circumstances,  publicly,  without  the  consent  of  the 
artists  themselves.  Setting  aside  the  annoyance 
created  by  harsh  and  ignorant  remarks  on  their  sup¬ 
posed  demerits,  such  a  course  is  injurious  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  sculptor.  A  com  petition 
for  a  similar  subject  may  be  invited  elsewhere ; 
and  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  design  may 
have  been  rejected  in  one  place,  that  it  is  equally 
certain  to  be  overlooked  in  another.  “  Many  men, 
many  minds,”  says  the  proverb;  and  we  know  not 
what  would  become  of  us  all  were  it  otherwise. 
Premature  and  ungenerous  criticism,  however, 
associated  with  the  names  of  the  parties  at  whose 
works  it  is  directed,  is  calculated  to  inflict  an  injury 
not  only  on  the  artist’s  feelings,  but  on  his  pocket. 
We  trust  that  the  committees  whose  conduct  has 
given  occasion  for  these  remarks  will  receive  them 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  that 
we  have  said  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  all  genuine  lovers  of  art,  that  to  invite 
competition  for  public  works  is  not  always  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  a  successful  result. 


COMMITTEES  FOR  PEEL 

MONUMENTS,  AND  SCULPTORS. 

Several  of  the  committees  for  Peel  monuments 
in  the  north  of  England,  have,  we  regret  to  hear, 
decided  upon  disregarding  a  custom,  in  their 
dealings  with  the  respective  sculptors,  which  has, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  been  violated  before. 
They  resolutely  refuse  to  advance  any  portion  of 
the  money  to  be  paid  for  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  statues,  until  they  are  completed  anddelivered 
into  their  hands.  This  is  surely  very  inconsiderate, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  commonest  dauber  that 
ever  attempted  to  paint  a  portrait,  with  only  a 
canvas  and  a  little  colour  to  provide,  has  hitherto 
been  allowed  one  half  the  price  of  the  picture  at 
the  first  sitting.  Such  a  demand  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  artist  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  caprice  of  his  employer,  and  forms 
part  and  parcel  of  the  terms  which  are  displayed  in 
the  studios  of  most  portrait  painters,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  their  sitters.  To  the  sculptor,  who  works  in  a 
much  more  expensive  material,  and  who  has  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  price  of  his  statue  to  pay  out 
weekly  for  mechanical  expenses,  the  refusal  to  allow 
,  him  any  part  of  the  sum  agreed  to  bo  paid  for  his 
work  until  it  is  finished  and  delivered,  is  likely,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  attended  with  considerable 
inconvenience.  Less  exacting  than  the  painter,  he 
would  be  content  to  receive  a  third  of  the  price  of 
his  work  on  its  commencement,  and  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  instance,  save  those  which  have  given 
occasion  for  these  remarks,  in  which  this  very 
reasonable  requisition  has  been  objected  to. 

In  many  important  commissions  for  groups  of 
statuary,  within  our  knowledge,  one  third  has 
been  paid  on  signing  the  memorandum  of  agree¬ 
ment,  one-third  more  on  the  execution  of  the 
model,  and  the  remainder  on  the  completion  of 
the  work.  If  committees  for  memorials  of  this 
kind  cannot  rely  upon  an  artist  for  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  his  contract,  they  should  avoid  in¬ 
trusting  him  with  their  commission ;  but  having 
done  so,  they  have  no  right,  either  in  law  or  equity, 
to  keep  him  out  of  his  money  until  the  work  has 
been  completed.  If  such  a  course  becomes  general, 
the  young  artist  of  limited  means,  whatever  may 
be  his  genius,  will  be  virtually  excluded  from  such 
competitions ;  for  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
expensive  material  which  is  the  medium  of  his 
Art,  and  pay  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  if  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  price  is  to  be  withheld 
from  him  till  the  work  is  completed.  The  utmost 
which  committee-patrons  have  a  right  to  require 
of  a  sculptor  is,  that  before  receiving  any  portion 
of  the  price  of  his  group,  he  shall  give  them  (if 
they  require  him  so  to  do)  a  guarantee  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  his  engagement.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Baily’s  monumental  statue  of  Lord  Holland,  one 
half  the  pi'ice,  25001.,  was  paid  down  when  the 
agreement  was  signed,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  family  have  had  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  that  arrangement.  The  strict  mercantile  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  give  nothing  without  value  in  hand,  and 
in  mercantile  transactions  that  course  is,  no  doubt, 
a  sound  one ;  but  in  dealing  with  men  of  genius, 
who  are  not  often  encumbered  with  capital,  and 
have  a  considerable  outlay  to  make  before  their 
commission  can  be  completed,  the  case  is  different. 

We  trust  that  such  committees  as  have  dealt 
thus  hardly  with  the  artists  they  found  it  their 
interest  to  employ  will  re-consider  the  matter,  and 
behave  with  the  courtesy  and  liberality  which 
ought  always  to  be  observed  towards  men  of  genius 
by  their  employers. 
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j  PRINTING  IN  COLOURS. 

'  HR.  G.  Baxter’s  process. 

In  a  very  recent  number  of  the  Art-Journal,  we 
introduced  a  specimen  of  block-printing  in  colours, 
executed  for  us  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Leighton,  accom- 
1  panying  the  print  by  a  short  description  of  the 

process  of  the  printing,  and  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  estab¬ 
lishment.  We  were  perfectly  aware  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  G.  Baxter,  to  whom  we  then  also  referred, 
had  for  a  considerable  period  practised  this  art  with 
great  success ;  hut,  as  we  thought,  on  an  entirely 
different  method  from  that  of  the  other  printer. 
Having,  however,  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  considers  that  justice  has  not 
altogether  been  rendered  to  him  on  the  subject,  we 
feel  it  quite  right  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 

1  showing  his  claim  to  a  large  share  in  the  honours 

'  arising  from  the  perfection  to  which  this  art  has 

of  late  years  been  brought.  A  visit  to  his  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  an  inspection  of  a  number  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  enable  us  to  speak  unequivocally  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  exertions,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  giving  it  publicity  through  our 
'  columns,  without,  in  the  least  degree,  desiring  to 

prejudice  his  eompetitor  in  the  field  of  action. 

To  trace  the  various  unsuece.ssful  attempts  made 
j  by  German,  Italian,  and  Engli.sh  artists  during  the 

'  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is 

1  not  our  present  olqeet.  It  may  sufhee  to  say,  that 

1  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

'  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chiaro-scuros,  executed 

by  an  amateur,  block  colour  printing  had  ceased  to 
exist.  About  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Savage  at¬ 
tempted  to  produce  imitations  of  eoloured  drawings 
by  repeated  impressions  from  engraved  wood  blocks. 

1  Though  the.se  were  received  at  that  day  as  very 

1  fair  productions,  they  were  not  of  sufficient  merit 

;  to  derive  any  encouragement  from  publishers  ;  nor 

was  it  until  some  years  afterwards  that  any  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  art  w'as  gained,  when  Mr.  George 
Baxter  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject.  This 
artist,  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  producing 
coloured  engravings,  of  any  artistic  excellence,  for 
the  masses,  attempted  with  much  zeal  and  per- 
j  severance  to  efl'ect  so  desirable  an  object.  His 

efforts,  however,  were  for  some  time  directed  to 
printing  pictures  by  means  of  blocks  only. 

Mr.  Baxter  long  continued  his  endeavours  to 
'  improve  the  art  of  block-printing ;  but  its 

1  defects,  which  became  apparent  at  a  very  early 

period,  proved  insurmountable.  There  w'as  success 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  to  advance  beyond  that 
by  the  same  means  was  quite  impossible,  when 
the  possibility  of  combining  the  use  of  metals, 
as  brass,  copper,  zinc,  steel,  &c.  occurred  to  him. 
The  success  obtained  by  these  additions  to  the 
mere  block-printing  was  very  great ;  and  to  show 
i  the  simplicity  of  the  patent  process,  we  may  here 

remark  that  nearly  the  whole  is  worked  by  boys, 
the  most  chaste  and  delicate  colours  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  labour;  and  though,  as  in  all 
novelties,  difficulties  at  first  abounded,  by  energy 
and  perseverance  Mr.  Baxter  succeeded  in  sur¬ 
mounting  them. 

The  general  encouragement  given  to  the  new 
art  is  beyond  precedent,  several  of  the  pictures 
produced  by  the  patent  process  having  reached  the 
enormous  sale  of  300,000  copies.  By  these  striking 
results  many  branches  of  trade  have  been  greatly 
benefitted,  numerous  hands  have  been  employed, 
and  the  public  supplied  with  specimens  of  Art  of 
sterling  merit.  It  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  circulation  of  these  pictures,  elaborate  and 
beautiful  in  their  character,  may  supersede  the 
tasteless  daubs  we  too  frequently  find  even  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  so  constantly  in  the  cot- 
]  tage  ;  and  that  thus  the  taste  of  the  people  may 

1  be  cultivated,  and  the  minds  of  all  classes  refined. 

For  beautiful  as  are  these  productions,  they  may 
be  purchased  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  be  within  the 
means  of  the  working  classes  ;  indeed,  their  won¬ 
derful  cheapness  has  rendered  them  useful  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  never  contemplated  by  the 
patentee  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coloured  pictures. 

The  prospect  before  Mr.  Baxter  is  now  encourag¬ 
ing.  At  the  expiration  of  his  patent,  a  short  time 

1  back,  only  time  was  required  to  secure  to  him  that 

pecuniary  reward  of  his  labours  which  they  had  so 
well  deserved.  He  had  expended  in  his  various 

J  experiments  upwards  of  SOOOf.,  the  art  was  be¬ 

coming  steadily  remunerative,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
with  some  confidence  that  he  solicited  from  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  patent,  which  has  been  granted  to 
him.  His  perseverance  in  bringing  his  work  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  it  has  attained,  unques¬ 
tionably  deserves  to  be  commended,  and  whatever 
right  he  justly  claims,  he  should  undoubtedly 
possess  in  aU  its  integrity. 

ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 

TO  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGBAPHT. — HYALOTYPE,  &C. 

Few  improvements  have  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years  in  photography,  which  can  be 
stated  strictly  to  belong  to  this  country.  The 
Daguerreotype  being  published,  it  was  pushed  in 
England  to  a  high  degree  of  sensibility :  the 
processes  on  paper  are  originally  English,  and, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  we  have  done  much  with 
them;  but  we  have  not  advanced,  even  with 
these,  in  the  w'ay  in  which  the  French  and 
Americans  have  done.  The  processes  on  glass 
as  clearly  originated  with  us.  Sir  John  Herschel 
having  first  employed  this  material;  but  the 
perfection  of  these  processes  we  certainly  cannot 
lay’  claim  to.  We  believe  one  reason  of  this  to 
be  the  check  wdiich  has  been  put  upon  progress 
by  the  clogs  of  two  patents ;  and  that  another 
has  arisen  from  the  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  first  principles  of  science,  without  wdiich 
it  is  not  possible  to  advance  far  in  an  art  which 
deals  wdth  the  most  delicate  chemical  combi¬ 
nations,  and  the  most  subtile  of  physical  powers. 
We  have,  from  time  to  time,  kept  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  photography, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  done  so 
because  we  felt  certain  that  it  must,  sooner  or 
later,  become  highly’  useful  to  the  artist  in  the 
study  of  the  natural.  The  great  defect  hitherto 
of  our  best  photographic  pictures,  appears  to  be 
their  want  of  definition  in  their  shadow’s.  When, 
during  daylight,  we  look  upon  any  building 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  where  some  project¬ 
ing  portions  throw’  the  deepest  shadow’,  we  still 
see  all  the  details  of  the  building  within  the 
shaded  portion ;  but  the  chemical  radiations 
from  this  part  arc  insufficient  to  change  the 
sensitive  preparation,  and  consequently  the  sun- 
drawn  image  has  failed  usually  in  this,  the 
intense  depth  of  the  shadows,  which,  by  contrast, 
exalt  too  highly  the  lights.  There  has  been  a 
want  of  that  harmonious  gradation  of  light  and 
shadow  which  exists  in  nature,  in  virtue  of  the 
diffusion  of  solar  light ;  the  tone  of  the  picture 
has  been  somew'hat  harsh,  and  not  unfrequently 
unnatural. 

We  have  lately  seen  some  photogi'aphic 
positives  on  paper,  from  glass  negatives,  which 
W’ill  bo  exhibited  in  the  Palace  of  Industry ;  in 
which  the  most  sangu'ue  hopes  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  true  Art  and  fidelity  to  nature  will  be 
seen  to  be  accomplished  by  the  peucH  of  sun¬ 
beam.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  be 
enabled  to  publish  the  process  by  which  the 
desiderata  has  been  accomplished.  In  these,  the 
harmonious  interplay  of  light  and  shadow  is 
most  beautiful  ;  the  one  passing  slowly  and 
softly  into  the  other;  the  full  details  of  the 
objects  represented,  the  tracery  of  cathedi-als, 
and  the  ornaments  on  tombs  being  most  deli¬ 
cately  irreserved.  This  improvement  is  of 
French  origin,  but  we  believe  the  English  w’ill 
be  the  first  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
discovery. 

Our  attention  has,  however,  been  especially 
excited  by  some  specimens  from  Philadelphia,  to 
which  the  inventors  have  given  the  names  of 
Hyalotypes,  from  the  Greek  vaXos,  or  glass, 
and  -ruTreiv,  to  print. 

AVe  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  process,  but  it  appears  evident  that  it  is 
some  modification  of  those  processes  on  glass 
which  we  have  already  published — gelatine  or 
albumen  being  made  the  surface  on  which  the 
sensitive  coating  is  spread.  In  the  original 
French  photographs  on  glass,  the  negatives  only 
were  received  on  that  substance,  the  positive 
copies  being  received  on  paper ;  this  is  also  the 
case  with  the  very  charming  results  obtained  by 
Ross  and  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
Hyalotype,  both  the  positive  and  negative  im¬ 
pressions  are  obtained  on  glass,  and  the  result 
is  as  near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  we  can 
imagine.  The  Hyalotype  is  the  invention  of 
Messrs.  W.  &  F.  Langenheim  of  Philadelphia — 
the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  American 
patent.  These  gentlemen  state  of  their  process 
that — “  The  distinguishing  feature  consists  in 
the  material  on  which  the  impressions  are  taken. 
We  have  substituted  plate-glass  for  paper  in  the 

negative,  and  also  in  the  positive,  altering  the  ' 
process  to  suit  the  new  material.  The  best 
paper  is  always  a  fibrous  substance,  and  the  i 
texture  of  the  negative  paper  is  always  imprinted  \ 
on  the  positive  picture,  and  very  few  Talbotypes 
were  fit  to  be  shown,  except  after  touching  them 
up  by  hand.  In  portraits  particularly  this 
process  is  very  apt  to  destroy  the  likeness.” 

The  most  interesting  application  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  is  the  construction  of  mayic-lantern  slides, 
taken  from  nature  hy  the  camera  ohscura,  'without 
the  aid  of  the  pencil  or  brush  ;  in  introducing 
which  to  the  English  public  we  ventui-e  again  to 
quote  the  remarks  of  the  Messrs.  Langenheim  : — 

“The  new  magic-lantern  pictures  on  glass, 
being  produced  by  the  action  of  hght  alone  on  a 
prepared  glass  plate,  by  means  of  the  camera 
obscura,  must  throw  the  old  style  of  magic 
lantern  shdes  into  the  shade,  and  supersede 
them  at  once,  on  account  of  the  greater  accuracy 
of  the  smallest  details  which  are  drawn  and 
fixed  on  glass  from  nature,  by  the  camera 
obscura,  with  a  fidelity  truly  astonishing.  By 
magnifying  these  new  slides  through  the  magic 
lantern,  the  representation  is  nature  itself  again, 
omitting  all  defects  and  incorrectness  in  the 
drawing  which  can  never  be  avoided  in  painting 
a  picture  on  the  small  scale  required  for  the  old 
slides.  To  be  able  to  perceive  fully  the  great 
accuracy  with  which  nature  is  copied  in  these  \ 
small  pictures,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  [ 
they  should  be  examined  through  a  magnifying  ! 
glass.  In  minuteness  of  detail,  as  well  as  in 
general  effect,  they  surpass  even  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  impression,  as  the  light  passing  through  the 
picture  gives  a  better  effect  in  the  deep  yet 
perfectly  transparent  shadows.” 

AVe  have  now  before  us  a  series  of  these 
magic-lantern  slides— the  Hyalotypes — and  we 
feel  bound  to  declare  that  their  delicacy  and  i 

the  perfection  of  the  details  cannot  be  over-  | 

stated.  In  a  view  of  Spring  Garden  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
the  delineation  of  the  details  are  marvellous, 
evei-y  stone  in  that  fine  building  is  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  ornamental  portions,  the  Corin¬ 
thian  capitals,  the  galleries  of  the  tower,  the 
delicate  tracery  around  the  clocks,  given  with 
such  accuracy,  that  the  more  it  is  enlarged  by 
lenses  the  more  perfect  and  beautiful  does  it 
appear.  The  trees  on  one  side  of  the  building, 
the  houses  on  the  othei’,  the  rough  hoarding  in 
front,  and  all  the  rude  evidences  of  yet  incom¬ 
plete  masonic  labours  scattered  aroimd ;  and 
the  lady  with  the  parasol  coming  over  the  steps 
of  Spring  Hall  are  all  equally  perfect  reflections 
of  the  scene.  It  is  in  every  respect  precisely 
the  beautiful  picture  which  would  be  seen  when 
viewing  such  a  spot  in  a  very  brilliant  mirror. 

Another,  a  view  of  the  United  States  Custom 
House,  in  Philadelphia,  is  in  every  respect  j 

equally  perfect.  In  this  picture,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  process, 
a  slight  transparent  tinting  has  been  given  to 
the  trees,  a  neighbouring  house,  and  the  sky; 
and  thus  by  the  magic-lantern  is  produced  a  j 
picture  faithful  to  nature  in  all  its  details,  i 
with  the  beauty  of  colom’s  superadded.  i  | 

The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  Hyalotype  is,  i 

however,  still  more  strikingly  shown  in  copies  j 

of  the  eugi-avings  from  the  A'^ernon  Gallery, 
which  are  now  being  published  in  the  Art- 
Journal.  In  these,  not  merely  is  the  picture 
copied,  but  every  hue — the  most  delicate  touch 
of  the  graver  is  retained- — and  when  enlarged 
by  a  magnifying  glass,  it  is  seen  that  even  the 
texture  of  the  paper  is  preserved.  Of  the 
thousands  of  lines  which  cover  our  engraving  of 
Collins’s  charming  picture  of  the  boy  riding  on  a 
gate,  not  one  is  lost.  The  more  we  study  the 
photographic  jiicture,  accustomed  to  every  ] 
variety  and  having  practised  the  art  for  years, 
familiar  with  its  beauties  and  its  woudei's,  we  | 
are  astonished  at  the  pei’fection  of  the  details 
here  preserved. 

The  colom-s  of  these  pictm’es  also  show  a 
peculiarity  in  the  process  of  the  Messrs.  Langen¬ 
heim.  AA’e  have  them  of  a  rich  warm  brown,  a 
deep  sepia;  and  the  copies  of  the  engravings 
are,  many  of  them,  intensely  black — thus  pre¬ 
serving  the  character  of  the  original. 

Already  these  photographic  artists  have  pub¬ 
lished  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  views  around 

Philadelphia,  Washington  and  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Mount 
Vernon,  where  the  remains  of  Washington  re¬ 
pose,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Croton 
Aqueduct,  and  the  Capitol  of  Washington. 
Portraits  also  of  General  Taylor,  Heniy  Clay, 
Van  Buren,  Audubon,  and  others,  are  published 
in  the  same  way;  these  and  “Horses  at  pasture” 
from  Nature,  bespeak  the  high  perfection  of  the 
process. 

“Besides  views,”  says  the  circular,  “from 
Nature,  and  portraits  from  life,  which  collection 
will  be  increased  from  time  to  time ;  very 
accurate  copies  of  classical  engravings  are  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  taken.  Objects  from  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  anatomy,  as  well  as  views  of  interesting 
machinery,  the  objects  of  Art  and  Industry, 
will  be  added.  Persons  wishing  to  have  por¬ 
traits  from  life  transferred  on  glass,  for  a  magic- 
lantern  slider,  to  enable  them  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  their  families  through  that 
instrument,  can  have  it  done,  and  those  living 
at  a  distance,  by  sending  a  Daguerreotype  portrait, 
can  have  it  copied  on  the  transparent  material, 
with  the  utmost  accui-acy.” 

We  understand,  that  a  large  number  of  these 
beautiful  productions  are  forwai’ded  to  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  together  with  large  panoramic  views  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  the  latter  being,  we  believe, 
applications  of  the  process  to  paper. 

Among  other  applications  made  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  we  have  seen  some  very  satis¬ 
factory  attempts  made  in  this  country,  to 
impress  designs  upon  wood,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  engraver.  By  this  means,  the  object  will  be 
copied  at  once  on  the  block,  and  the  labour  of 
drawing  avoided,  as  the  wood  engraver  can  at 
once  proceed  with  his  work.  The  Messrs.  Lan- 
genheim  announce  that  their  process  admits  of 
a  very  easy  transference  of  the  Hyalotype  picture 
to  wood. 

Gallic  acid  has  usually  been  employed  as  the 
agent  for  evoking  these  pictures  and  for  giving 
sensibility  to  the  silver  salt.  It  is  found  that 
pyro-gallic  acid  is  superior  to  it  in  every 
way,  and  this  is  much  more  easily  prepared 
than  gallic  acid.  To  prepare  pyro-gallic  acid, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  make  a  strong 
decoction  of  gall-nuts,  and  then  evaporate  at 
a  moderate  heat  to  dryness.  The  dry  extract, 
being  placed  in  an  iron  vessel,  is  exposed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  the  pyro-gallic  acid  being 
volatilised,  sublimes,  and  may  be  condensed 
and  collected  on  a  paper,  or  any  other  hood 
placed  over  the  iron  vessel.  For  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  photographic  pictures,  Mr.  Eobert 
Ellis  has  recently  recommended  the  proto¬ 
nitrate  of  iron  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  employ  the  paper  prepared  with  it,  while  yet 
damp,  which,  to  the  traveller,  is  a  difficulty.  Mr. 
Ellis,  however,  thinks  that  much  may  be  done 
with  this  preparation,  and,  knowing  what  has 
already  been  effected  with  the  proto-salts,  we 
have  little  doubt,  but  the  proto-nitrate  of  iron 
will  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  agent  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  processes.  Eobert  Hunt. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 

THE  COVEK-SIDE. 

Painter,  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.  Ensraver,  J.  Cousen. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft.  4^  in. 

This  is  a  charming  little  picture  both  in  colour 
and  composition,  and  no  doubt  was  carefully 
studied,  so  far  as  the  landscape  portion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  from  nature ;  the  locale^  the  forms  and 
characters  of  the  trees,  are  all  such  as  one  would 
frequently  meet  with  on  the  outskirts  of  some  deep 
wood  in  the  south  of  England,  where  the  high 
sand-banks,  such  as  occupy  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  are  always  to  be  found. 

As  a  work  of  Art,  the  most  striking  point  it 
exhibits  is  the  light  and  feathery  quality  imparted 
to  the  trees  ;  though  the  entire  canvas  is  covered, 
so  that  we  only  get  a  peep  here  and  there  of  the 
blight  blue  sky  through  the  thick  masses  of  boughs 
and  leaves,  there  is  neither  opacity  nor  heaviness 
perceptible  in  them.  One  may  walk  up  that  steep 
pathway,  and  over  the  broken  fence  into  the  wood, 
through  which  we  presume  it  leads,  in  the  assurance 
that  our  steps  would  be  impeded  only  by  the 
scrambling  briar,  and  that  the  sunlight  would  still 
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be  on  our  heads,  were  it  not  for  the  thin  over¬ 
hanging  not- work  of  foliage,  which  screens  us  from 
its  influence.  A  quiet  subdued  tone  of  colouring 
jiervades  the  picture,  and  adds  greatly  to  its 
beauty,  while  the  principal  lights  are  placed  just 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  such  a  scene. 
Mr.  Lee  studies  nature  very  closely,  and  knows 
well  how  to  apply  his  observations  to  the  most 
effective  purpose. 

The  picture  was  painted  in  1839  ;  an  additional 
value  is  attached  to  it  from  the  gamekeepers  and 
dogs  having  been  sketched  in  by  Sir  E.  Landseer. 
The  former  are  bagging  their  game  after  the  day’s 
sport,  and  the  two  spaniels  look  on  as  if  asserting 
their  right  to  see  that  the  business  is  done  in  a 
sportsman-like  manner. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  PICTURE  AUCTIONS. 


Considering  what  the  ensuing  season  is  likely  to 
prove  in  London,  and  the  immense  influx  of  visitors 
which  will  be  attracted  hither,  to  see  what  is  to  be 
seen,  and  to  purchase  whatever  may  be  deemed 
valuable,  or  that  may  chance  to  please,  we  think  it 
necessary  yet  once  more  to  put  our  readers  on  their 
guard  against  unprincipled  picture-dealers,  whose 
misdoings  it  has  been  our  unpleasant  task  so  fre¬ 
quently  to  record.  We  cannot,  at  the  present  time, 
do  this  in  a  more  effectual  way  than  by  giving  a 
short  report  of  a  trial  that  was  decided  lately  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Smith,  a  picture- 
dealer  in  the  City,  brought  an  action  against  a  Mr. 
Candler,  the  proprietor  of  a  warehouse  and  auction 
rooms,  also  in  London,  to  recover  the  value  of 
“  thirteen  oil  paintings  in  gilded  frames,”  estimated 
to  be  worth  twenty  five  pounds  altogether. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  deposited  a 
number  of  pictures  with  Mr.  John  Eowe,  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  in  Coleman-street,  for  public  sale.  Mr. 
Rowe  not  having  an  auction-room  of  his  own,  and 
having  other  properties  to  sell,  some  time  after¬ 
wards  engaged  a  room  of  the  defendant,  and  adver¬ 
tised  the  paintings  for  sale  on  13th  June,  1850. 
At  the  time  of  sale  no  bidders  appeared,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  plaintiff  applied  to  have  the  pictures 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  produced  an  order  pur¬ 
porting  to  he  signed  by  Mr.  Rowe,  but  the  de¬ 
fendant  claimed  a  lien  upon  them,  for  3^.  I7s.  for 
hire  of  the  room,  and  as  the  plaintiff  refused  to  pay 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  hired  the  room,  and 
the  defendant  would  not  give  them  up,  the  plaintiff 
brought  the  present  action. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Rowe  was  called,  and 
the  graphic  and  candid  style  in  which  he  gave  his 
evidence,  and  disclosed  the  art  and  mystery  of  his 
pi’ofession,  created  great  amusement.  He  said  the 
pictures  in  question  had  been  eight  months  in  his 
posses.siou  for  sale  on  account  of  the  plaintiff: — The 
defendant  is  a  public  warehouseman,  and  I  agreed 
with  him  for  a  sale,  and  sent  in  the  pictures  and  a 
quantity  of  other  articles.  I  was  to  pay  Zl.  for  the 
room,  and  15s.  a  week  as  long  as  the  property  re¬ 
mained  there.  I  never  remember  to  have  given 
the  defendant  any  authority  to  deliver  up  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  plaintiff.  The  order  produced  is  not 
in  my  handwriting.  I  do  not  know  whose  writing 
it  is.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  defendant  not  to 
give  them  up.  I  have  a  charge  against  plaintiff  of 
97.  15s.  on  account  of  warehousing  myself.  The 
pictures  were  worth  little,  except  the  value  of  the 
frames.  A  51.  note  would  he  dear  for  the  lot.  On 
cross-examination,  he  said, — I  have  still  some  of 
the  plaintiff’s  pictures  at  my  own  rooms.  I  circu¬ 
lated  widely  catalogues  descriptive  of  those  to  be 
sold.  They  were  described  as  Claudes,  Wilsons, 
Landseers,  Morlands,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
Plaintiff  gave  me  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  masters, 
and  I  sent  it  to  the  printer  of  the  catalogue,  and 
he  adapted  them.  They  were  advertised  as  ‘valu¬ 
able  pictures.’  That  was  all  an  auctioneer’s  puff. 
They  were  mere  daubs,  in  fact,  not  worth  the  can¬ 
vas  they  were  painted  on ;  the  frames,  however, 
were  very  good.  I  would  rather  have  had  the 
frames  without  the  pictures.  In  the  event  of  a  sale, 
the  plaintiff  was  to  pay  10s.  for  the  use  of  the  room, 
and  5  per  cent,  on  all  sold. 

A  verdict  was  ultimately  taken  for  the  plaintiff 
for  187.,  with  leave  for  the  defendant  to  move  on 
points  of  law. 

Comment  upon  such  facts  as  these  is  unnecessary, 
when,  as  the  witness  Rowe  l  emarks,  “  a  57.  note 
would  be  dear  for  the  lot  ”  of  Claudes,  Landseers, 
Wilsons,  &e.,  &c.  But  how  many  such  pretended 
sales  take  place  annually,  of  which  a  similar  report 
might  not  be  made?  For  years  past  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  expose  the  “  sayings  and  doings  ”  of 
these  moch  sales :  we  believe  their  course  is  now 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  run  out. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PERMANENT  COLOURS. 

Sill, — For  the  information  of  your  eorrespondent 
from  Canada  on  the  subject  of  permanent  colours, 
I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  same  ideas  pervaded 
my  mind  some  years  since,  and  I  was  induced  to 
dissolve,  in  aqua  regia,  some  gold,  and  with  the  aid 
of  an  enameller  to  have  a  frit  made  with  it,  which, 
on  being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  gives  a  permanent 
rose  colour,  but  not  the  depth  of  the  vegetable 
lakes.  The  late  Colonel  Batty  painted  with 
similar  colours,  recommended  to  him  by  the  late 
artist,  John  Glover,  more  than  thirty  years  ago; 
the  colours  were  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sheldrake,  but  there  was  little  demand  for  them ; 
they  consisted  of  two  shades  of  lake,  an  orange,  and 
two  shades  of  brilliant  yellow,  which  combine  well 
lyith  ultramarine,  or  cobalt,  and  being  vitrified 
like  cobalt,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  permanency, 
both  in  oil  and  fresco.  Should  your  correspondent 
require  the  lake,  Mr.  Newman,  of  24,  Soho  Square, 
has  a  portion  of  the  colour.  The  malachite  green, 
called  by  the  Italians,  green  ultramarine,  has,  like 
the  lapis  lazuli,  that  lustre  which  precious  stones 
alone  possess,  and  is  now  coming  into  general  use. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  treated  the  subject  of  colours  and 
their  fabrication  with  so  much  clearness  in  your 
work,  that  it  may  appear  like  presumption  on  my 
part  to  trespass  on  your  time. 

J.  D.  King, 

Captain,  and  Military  Kuiglit  of  Windsor. 


THE  WORLD'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON  IN  1851. 

It  is  now  very  apparent  that  several  matters 
which  detract  from  the  dignity  of  our  public 
buildings,  and  the  comfort  of  the  wayfarer  in  our 
metropolis,  will  be  unattended  to,  although  we 
have  invited  the  world  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The 
selfish  neglect  in  not  carefully  and  clearly  desig¬ 
nating  our  streets  and  various  thoroughfares  will 
be  persevered  in.  The  striking  faqade  of  Newgate, 
a  pile  so  admired  by  foreigners,  will  remain  without 
its  full  complement  of  statues ;  and  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  will  continue  to  withhold  from  us  th.eX  feast  of 
art  which  their  celebrated  architect  Dance  has  so 
well  prepared.  The  beautiful  vase  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Paul’s  will  remain  in  its  dilapidated 
condition ;  whilst  the  pence  are  still  taken  at  the 
door  of  the  temple.  The  truly  picturesque,  and 
carefully  designed  gateway,  known  as  “  Temple 
Bar,”  will  remain  in  its  present  shabby  state,  its 
inscriptions  obliterated,  and  the  cornice  of  the 
west  side  wofully  fractured  ;  its  whole  appearance 
bespeaking  either  poverty  of  means  or  of  taste  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  and 
uphold  this  graceful  monument  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But,  above  all,  those  unsightly  iron 
railings,  in  which  almost  all  our  porticoes  are 
caged,  will  remain  to  puzzle  our  visitors,  especially 
as,  in  our  showery  clime,  the  use  of  the  portico  is 
so  evident.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  a  reason  for 
railing  in  the  summit  of  our  columns,  since  these 
lofty  structures  have  proved  so  attractive  to  the 
wretched  suicide,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
thus  blocking  up  the  bottom  of  our  porticoes. 
Almost  every  portico  with  us  is  placed  in  irons 
and  made  a  prisoner,  and  the  publie  are  debarred 
the  advantage  of  making  acquaintance  with  this 
fine  and  useful  feature  when  most  they  stand  in 
need  of  it.  The  majestic  portico  of  St.  Paul’s 
Covent  Garden,  the  stately  portico  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields,  the  graceful  little  portico  in  Vere 
Street  Chapel,  are  all  clogged  with  these  iron 
barricades.  Whenever  a  portico  springs  up  in 
London  the  iron-monger  looks  out  for  a  job  ; 
nothing  can  more  completely  militate  against  the 
full  and  satisfactory  effect  of  this  grand  composition 
than  to  deprive  it  of  the  means  of  affording  shelter ; 
the  like  is  nowhere  seen  abroad.  Are  we  so  bar¬ 
barous  that  we  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  use  of 
such  things  ?  Do  we  not  pay  a  police  to  keep 
order  in  our  streets,  and  to  protect  our  public 
buildings  from  desecration  ?  But  the  public  bears 
patiently  these  annoyances  ;  as  slaves  grow  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  fetters,  so,  by  long  enduring,  we 
have  learnt  to  tolerate  these  iron  nuisances. 

A.  W.  H. 

[The  letter  of  our  correspondent,  A.  W.  H.,  is 
worthy  of  theimmediate  attention  of  the  authorities 
whose  negligence,  or  inadvertence,  he  so  properly 
points  out.  We  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt 
any  thorough  renovation  of  the  edifices  alluded  to, 
but  yet  there  is  time  enough  to  rescue  them,  in  a 
degree,  from  their  miserably  dilapidated  condition. 
We  will  hope  something  may  be  done  to  rescue  us 
from  the  ridicule  which  foreigners  have  too  much 
cause  to  raise  against  us. — Ed. 
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VENETIAN  ARCHITECTURE  * 


There  are  four  cities  unto  which  men  ever  travel 
with  a  feeling  of  loving  reverence,  Tyre,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Rome,  Venice.  Unto  the  first,  because 
through  the  mist  of  ages  it  casts  a  pale  refiex  of 
light  upon  the  history  of  early  civilisation.  Unto 
Jerusalem,  not  onlv  because  it  was  the  “  City  of 
the  Great  King,”  or  that  her  history  is  written  by 
insnireil  Prophets  in  strains  of  the  sublimest  poetry, 
but  because  it  was  here  Christianity  dawned,  hence 
that  Moral  Truth  went  forth  clothed  in  the  robes  of 
Righteousness  and  Peace,  and  because  amid  her 
crowded  streets  that  arm  was  raised  at  whose  bidding 
the  clouds  of  Ignorance  which  had  hidden  the 
aspect  of  Heaven  from  nations,  were  gathered  up  as 
a  scroll,  and  the  plague  of  Idolatry  was  stayed. 
Unto  Rome,  because  there  Intellectual  Power  was 
for  centuries  enthroned  as  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  that  she  inherited  by  the  assertion  of 
her  spiritual  claim  to  supremacy,  the  obedience  of 
nations  beneath  whose  footsteps  she  had  been 
crushed ;  awing  them  by  the  shadow  cast  from  her 
past  glory,  subduing  them  by  the  supremacy  other 
moral  being,  and  controlling  them  by  a  power 
which,  whilst  it  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  ages 
for  its  authority,  left  that  authority  unfettered, 
unlimited  in  Time.  Whatever  is  great  in  Intellect, 
whatever  appeals  to  Memory  or  the  Imagination, 
whatever  History  teaches  us  to  revere,  or  Litera¬ 
ture  consecrates,  makes  men  tlie  “pilgrims  of  her 
genius,”  whose  spell  compels  the  educated  of  all 
nations  to  dwell  as  disciples  within  her  walls. 

Nor  unto  many  has  Venice  less  influence.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  desolation  of  Italy  in  her  origin, 
she  illustrated  the  greatness  of  its  citizens  in  the 
day'  of  prosperity',  and  when  subdued  into  the 
chief  town  of  a  province,  Venice  appealed  to  a 
history  great  in  event,  in  character,  and  social 
influence,  from  the  days  of  Attila  to  Napoleon. 
It  is  however  solely  in  relation  to  the  Arts,  espe¬ 
cially  Architecture,  we  have  now  to  consider 
Venice,  and  as  our  limits  forbid  an  extensive 
review  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  work,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  notice  a  few  leading  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  people  whose  works  he  describes ;  and  the 
particular  object  he  hopes  to  efi'cct,  in  his  researches 
and  criticism  upon  the  “  Stones  oi’  Venice.” 

Whatever  meets  the  eye  in  Venice  bears 
about  it  the  impress  of  som.e  special  charac¬ 
teristic,  if  not  in  origin — in  application.  The 
Venetian  mixed  with  men  of  all  lands,  but  he  was 
never  a  citizen  of  the  world.  His  religious  im¬ 
pressions  were  vivid  and  sincere  ;  they  governed 
his  individual  life,  but  entered  not  into  the  policy 
of  the  state,  unless  a  matter  of  commercial  interest. 
Hence  the  Venetians  were  neither  hereticalin  faith 
or  promoters  of  controversy,  but  submissive  as 
Christians  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  they 
were  the  first  to  limit  its  temporal  power.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  Venetian  Architecture 
is  its  Oriental  and  mixed  character.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  her  commerce  early 
brought  Venice  in  immediate  connection  with 
Constantinople  and  the  East.  Her  position,  her 
political  and  commercial  relations,  thus  necessarily 
introduced  forms,  habits,  and  style  of  Art,  very 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  Venice  associated  herself  more  in  spirit 
with  Jjyzantium  than  Lombardy ;  and  a  native  of 
France,  of  Germany,  or  of  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  was  less  seen  in  her  streets,  than  an  Arab  or 
a  Greek. 

On  the  revival  of  literature,  Venice  attracted  the 
erudition  of  the  East  to  her  w’alls,  within  whose 
circle  the  Greek  artist  already  had  exercised  his 
genius.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Padua  in  140-5,  the 
University  was  considered  as  the  most  precious 
gain  acquired.  The  most  illustrious  of  Venetian 
families  did  not  hesitate  to  become  Professors  in 
the  University,  subsequently  founded  in  the  city. 
It  was  to  Venice  Petrarch  bequeathed  his  library, 
and  that  from  her  ports  navigators  sailed,  by  whom 
geographical  discovery  was  largely  extended.  To 
Venice  belongs  the  repute  of  giving  to  Europe  the 
first  editions  of  Greek  authors,  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  the  productions  of  the  press  of  Aldus 
Minutius,  and  his  successors.  In  mathematical 
science,  her  citizens  had  early  made  great  progress; 
the  bastion,  in  military  fortification,  was  invented 
or  early  brought  by  them  into  use,  as  a  measure  of 
defence  against  the  Turks.  Her  public  libraries, 
and  the  scries  of  historiographers,  from  Sabellicus 
to  Nicolas  Dona,  attest  the  patronage  of  literature, 
and  her  various  monumental  works  of  art,  the 
liberality  of  her  nobles  and  the  government.  In 
painting,  the  Bellini,  Titian,  Giorgioni,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paul  Veronese,  confer  honour  upon  her  school. 


*  “The  Stones  of  Venice.”  Volume  the  First.  The 
Foundations.  By  John  Knskin.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co.  8vo.  1851. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


In  architecture,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  and  Sca- 
mozzi ;  in  sculpture,  she  has  produced  Canova, 
closing  a  list  of  names  worthy  of  note  from  the 
period  when  Aspetti  first  decorated  the  facade  of 
St.  Mark.  We  have  already  noticed  the  foreign 
character  of  the  early  Architecture  of  Venice,  and 
its  cause.  It  was  not  only  that  she  more  willingly 
associated  herself  to  the  East,  but  that  she  made 
it  a  quarry,  and  decorated  her  city  with  its  spoils. 
Not  a  ship  cleared  from  the  port  but  under  an 
engagement  to  return  freighted  with  the  remains 
of  Greek,  or  productions  of  Byzantine  Art. 
Still  true  to  her  own  pride,  she  imparted  to  these, 
in  their  employment,  a  special  characteristic,  so 
that,  when  even  the  form  was  Eastern,  the 
material  a  strange  admixture,  the  aspect  was 
Venetian.  Not  long  since,  in  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Rome,  it  was  asserted 
that  a  frieze,  existing  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  a 
Venetian  senator,  now  in  decay,  was  the  work  of 
Scopas.  We  have  written  this  merely  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  whose  architecture 
Mr.  Ruskin  now  undertakes  to  describe,  which  it 
is  requisite  to  understand,  if  we  would  appreciate 
what  his  acknowledged  genius  and  extensive  re¬ 
search  now  present  to  attention.  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  of  which  we  have 
now' the  first.  In  the  first  chapter,  “  The  Quarry,” 
he  sketches  ahistory  of  Venice,  “still  left  for  our 
beholding,  in  the  final  period  of  her  decline,  a 
ghost  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea,  so  W'cak,  so  quiet, 
so  bereft  of  all  her  loveliness,  that  w'e  might  w'eli 
doubt,  as  we  watched  her  faint  reflection  in  the 
mirage  of  the  lagoon,  which  was  the  city  and  which 
the  shadow.  I  w'ould  endeavour  to  trace  the  lines 
of  this  image  before  it  be  for  ever  lost,  and  to  re¬ 
cord,  as  far  as  I  may,  the  w’arning  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  uttered  by  every  one  of  the  fast-gaining 
w'avcs,  that  beat,  like  i)assing  bells,  against  the 
Stones  of  Venice.”  But  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  seek 
to  do  this  by  a  mere  technical  description  of  her 
architecture,  for  the  evidence  which,  he  adds,  “  I 
.shall  be  able  to  deduce  from  the  arts  of  Venice, 
will  be  both  frequent  and  irrefragable  ;  that  the 
decline  of  her  political  prosperity  was  exactly  coin¬ 
cident  with  that  ofdcmestic  and  individual  religion. 

I  say,  domestic  and  individual ;  for- — and  this  is 
the  second  point  I  wish  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind 
— the  most  curious  phenomenon  in  all  Venetian 
history  is,  the  vitality  of  religion  in  private  life, 
and  its  deadness  in  public  policy.  Amidst  the 
enthusiasm,  chivalry,  or  fanaticism  of  tlie  other 
states  of  Europe,  Venice  stands,  from  first  to  last, 
like  a  masked  statue, — her  coldness  impenetrable, 
her  exertion  only  aroused  by  the  touch  of  a  secret 
spring.  That  sjiring  w'as  her  commercial  interest ; 
this  the  one  motive  of  all  her  important  political 
acts,  or  enduring  national  animosities.” 

In  thirty  chapters,  cop  iously  illustrated,  the 
author  next  describes  and  criticises  all  the  various 
architectural  members — the  wall  base,  the  wall 
veil,  the  shaft,  the  cajjital,  arch-masonry,  roof, 
ornament  &c.,  so  that  the  reader  will  ultimately 
not  only  know  of  what  Venetian  architecture  con¬ 
sists,  but  upon  what  principles  the  beauty  of  archi¬ 
tecture  depends,  what  is  its  purport,  and  its  end. 

“  Our  task,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  and  these  I  shall  follow'  in  succession. 
I  shall  first  consider  the  construction  of  buildings, 
dividing  them  into  their  really  necessary  members 
or  features  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  so  to  lead  the 
reader  forward  from  the  foundation  upwards,  as 
that  he  may  find  out  for  himself  the  best  way'  of 
doing  everything,  and  having  so  discovered  it, 
never  forget  it.” 

But  we  should  do  Mr.  Ruskin  great  injustice 
were  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done.  It  is  not  only  that  he  strives,  clearly 
and  copiously,  to  describe  the  various  architectural 
elements  with  w'hich  he  deals,  but  his  natural 
genius,  at  intervals,  as  if  tired  by  dwelling  upon 
things  of  w'ood  and  stone,  the  w'ork  of  man’s  hand, 
soars  aloft,  and  seems  to  breathe  the  most  freely 
when  in  more  immediate  communion  with  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  in  Nature.  The  attention 
of  the  reader  is  repeatedly  riveted  by'  passages  of 
great  power  of  thought  and  expression  ;  thus,  in 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  “Treatment  of 
Ornament  ” — 

“It  may  be  asked  whether  in  advocating  this 
adaptation  to  the  distance  of  the  eye,  I  obey  my 
natural  rule  of  observance  o'"  natural  law.  Are 
not  all  natural  things,  it  may  be  asked,  as  lovely 
near  as  far  away?  Nay,  not  so.  Look  at  the 
clouds,  and  watch  the  delicate  sculpture  of  their 
alabaster  sides,  and  the  rounded  lustre  of  their 
magnificent  rolling.  They  w'ere  meant  to  be  be¬ 
held  far  aw'ay,  they'  were  shaped  for  their  place, 
high  above  your  head  ;  approach  them,  and  they 
fuse  into  vague  mists,  or  whirl  aw'ay  in  fierce  frag¬ 
ments  of  thunderous  vapour.  Look  at  the  crest  of 
the  Alp,  from  the  far-away'  plains  over  which  its 


light  is  cast,  whence  human  souls  have  communion 
w'ith  it  by  their  myriad.  The  child  looks  up  to  it 
in  the  dawn,  and  the  husbandman  in  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  old  man  in  the  going 
down  of  the  sun, — and  it  is  to  them  all  as  the 
celestial  city  in  the  world’s  horizon,  dyed  with  the 
depth  of  heaven,  and  clothed  with  the  calm  of 
eternity.  ’There  it  w'as  set  for  holy  dominion  by 
Him  who  marked  for  the  sun  his  journey,  and 
bade  the  moon  know  her  going  down.” 

Some  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his 
views  of  Art,  the  comparative  greatness  of  painters, 
or  upon  his  critical  exposition  of  the  Beautiful ;  but 
all  must  unite  in  commendation  of  his  attainments 
and  his  genius,  still  more  concede  to  him  the 
respect  due  to  those  so  devoted  to  noble  purposes. 
He  does  not  write  as  one  who  seeks  the  repute  of 
the  day.  Here  is  one  sentence  from  pages  of  excel¬ 
lent  writing : — 

“  The  work  is  not  to  improve,  but  to  explain. 
This  infinite  universe  is  inconceivable,  unfathom¬ 
able,  in  its  whole  ;  every  human  creature  must 
slowly  spell  out,  and  long  contemplate  such  part  of 
it  as  may  be  possible  for  him  to  reach ;  then  set 
forth  what  he  has  learned  to  those  beneath  him, 
extricating  it  from  infinity,  as  one  gathers  a  violet 
out  of  grass ;  one  does  not  improve  either  violet  or 
grass  in  gathering  it,  but  one  makes  the  flower 
visible,  and  then  the  human  being  has  to  make  its 
power  upon  his  own  heart  visible  also,  and  to  give 
it  the  honour  of  the  good  thoughts  it  has  raised  in 
him,  and  to  write  upon  it  the  history  of  his  own  soul.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit  we  are  taught — thus  the 
“  Stones  of  Venice”  are  made  eloquent  witnesses 
of  her  past  greatness,  the  matter  from  which  the 
spirit  of  true  architecture  is  to  be  evoked.  The 
history  of  this  great  Republic  has  been  ably  written 
by  Daru  ;  the  true  expression  of  her  spirit  breathes 
in  the  poetry  of  Rogers  ;  her  monumental  great¬ 
ness  is  familiar  to  us  by  the  surpassing  genius  of 
Turner,  and  the  power  of  life-like  revival  is  the 
gift  of  Prout.  There  will  be  no  fitter  companion 
to  their  works,  than  this,  whose  object,  but  not 
whose  merit,  we  have  tried  thus  faintly  to  present 
to  our  reader.s.  H. 


FRESCO-PAINTING. 

A  new  mode  of  Fresco- Painting  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Germany',  which  appears  to  possess 
groat  advantages  over  the  old  method,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  calculated  to  defy  the  effects  of 
climate.  It  has  been  already'  tested  at  Munich, 
with  complete  success.  With  the  view  of 
supplying  a  specimen  for  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  M.  Kaulhach  has  had  one  of  his  designs 
cojiicd  for  tiunsmission  to  this  country.  By  a 
chemical  process  to  which  the  picture  is  sub¬ 
jected,  the  ground  on  which  it  is  painted,  as 
well  as  the  picture  itself,  becomes  as  hard  as 
granite  ;  so  entirely  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  totally 
impervious  to  the  effects  of  either  fire  or  damp. 
M.  iiluhr,  who  is  preparing  the  specimen,  gives 
(in  a  letter  to  the  Atlienceum)  the  following 
account  of  the  means  by  which  this  result  may 
be  effected.  “  The  picture  is  upon  a  piece  of 
wainscot  covered  with  mortar,  and  the  wall  on 
which  a  stereo-chromic  fresco  is  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  undergoes  a  certain  preparation.  The 
colours  are  not  combined,  as  in  alfresco,  with 
lime,  but  with  a  solution  of  silex  ;  and  all  the 
advantages  of  fresco-painting  are  obtained  with¬ 
out  any  of  its  disadvantages.  This  species  of 
painting  resists  every  influence  of  climate,  and 
may  be  confidently  used  as  an  external  coating 
for  buildings  in  any  part  of  the  world.  To  the 
artist  himself  it  offers  the  most  important 
recommendations.  He  is  not  confined  to  time 
in  executhig  it.  He  can  leave  off  when  he 
pleases,  and  for  any  length  of  time  : — which  he 
cannot  do  in  fresco-work  by  any  means,  nor  in 
oil-painting  excepting  within  certain  limits.  The 
highest  advantage  of  all,  however,  is,  that  the 
same  part  may  be  painted  over  and  over  as  often 
as  you  please — which  is  not  possible  in  fresco ; 
and,  consequently,  by'  this  new  mode  the  most 
perfect  harmony  may  be  pi’eserved  throughout 
the  largest  possible  painting.  In  fresco,  the 
artist  is  the  slave  of  his  materials — here,  he  is 
their  aihitiury  master  to  the  fullest  extent.  ’  M. 
Kaulbach  has  designated  this  style  of  painting 
stereo-chromic,  in  reference  to  its  durability'. 
The  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  ■welJ-kno'wn 
German  chemist,  Obergrath  von  Fuchs,  and  is 
regarded  at  Munich  as  an  important  advance  in 
the  art  of  fresco-painting. 
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SCOTTISH  ARCHAEOLOGY  * 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  evident  improvement  which 
has  characterised  the  books  devoted  to  the  anti¬ 
quary’s  use.  There  is  an  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  their  authors  to  extract  useful  knowledge 
even  from  “  the  fouth  o’  auld  nick-nackets,”  which 
was  once  considered  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of 


those  who  had  “  ta’en  the  antiquarian  trade,”  and 
who  had  to  endure  the  good-natured  ridicule  of 
Burns  or  Scott.  Had  either  of  these  ”  northern 


stars  ”  lived  till  the  present  day,  we  believe  that  he 
would  treat  the  subject  with  less  levity,  particularly 


when  he  saw  a  fellow-countryman  deducing  the 
history  and  habits  of  their  forefathers  from  the 
scattered  and  neglected  relics  now  remaining.  As 


“The  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  By  Daniel  Wilson,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Published  by  Suther¬ 
land  and  Knox,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkiu  and  Marshail, 
London. 


Cuvier  could  deduce  from  a  fossil  bone  the  form 
and  habit  of  an  extinct  animal,  so  the  judicious 
antiquary  may,  from  a  broken  vase  or  a  simple 
fragment  of  ornament,  define  its  age ;  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  by  a  large  comparison  of  such  objects. 


enable  us  to  clear  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  aboriginal  life  in  our  native  land,  and  con¬ 
struct  from  these  “  prehistoric  annals  ”  a  history 
of  the  people  who  have  no  other  record  left. 

Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  have,  by  patient 
research  and  acute  deduction,  been  resuscitated, 
and  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants  rendered 
familiar  in  the  mi¬ 
nutest  points  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  those  of  Rome 
by  a  Montfaucon,  It 
remains  for  our  native 
antiquaries  to  do  as 
much  for  their  own 
land,  and  let  it  be  done 
effectually.  Mr.Daniel 
Wilson,  the  Honorai'y 
Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  has,  in  this 
volume,  done  much  to 
reveal  the  habits  of  the 
past.  The  task  is  one 
which  requires  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  re¬ 
searches  of  an  abstruse 
character,  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ordinary 
student.  The  compila¬ 
tion  of  a  volume  like 
Mr.  Wilson’s  must  be 
the  result  of  many 
years’  patient  investi¬ 
gation  in  a  peculiar  tract,  and  cannot  be  “  read  up 
to”  in  book-making  style.  Where  there  is  little 
to  guide  and  much  to  conjecture,  it  requires  a 
peculiarly  well-balanced  mind  to  reduce  isolated 
facts  to  clearness  and  utility.  By  the  aid  of  such 


books  as  Mr.  Wilson’s,  we  may  ultimately  become 
familiar  with  much  that  is  now  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  of  course,  neither  the  author  nor  ourselves 
are  prepared  to  say  that  where  there  is  so  much 


still  to  be  done,  that  which  is  done  is  perfect;  but 
we  hail  with  pleasure  that  which,  so  carefully  and 
so  well  done  as  is  Mr.  Wilson’s  elegant  volume, 
cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
Scottish  antiquary,  and  useful  to  all  those  who 


make  antiquities  the  principal  theme  of  their  study. 

Of  the  curiosity  and  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  illustrations  of  the  book,  our  present  page  can 
bear  witness.  The  more  elaborate  engravings  are 
upon  copper,  and  are  excellently  rendered.  Our 
selection  comprises  a  representation  of  the  curiously 
sculptured  Dunnichen  Stone,  in  Angusshire  ;  the 
gold  sceptre  head, 
found  at  Caimmure, 
Peebleshire,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  curious 
enrichments;  a  battle- 
axe  from  Bannock¬ 
burn,  “  which  may  be 
associated  with  more 
confidence  with  the 
great  victory  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  than  most 
of  the  relics  that  bear 
his  name ;  ”  a  witch’s 
bridle  from  Forfar,  a 
fearful  picture  of  an¬ 
cient  cruelty  and  su¬ 
perstition.  A  more 
agreeable  picture  is 
the  venerable  little 
church  of  Egilshay,  in 
Orkney,  a  primitive 
structure  of  singular 
simplicity.  Articles  of 
personal  use  complete 
our  series,  comprising 
a  powder  horn,  two 
dirks,  and  a  Highland 
brooch,  elaborately  or¬ 
namented,  all  remarkable  for  the  antique  taste  of 
their  enrichments,  which  appears  to  have  continued 
in  Scotland  through  many  centuries.  The  glass 
beads  are  of  the  kind  once  termed  “  Druidical  or 
adder-beads ;  ”  they  were  highly  valued  by  the 


British  Aborigines,  and  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  imported  by  the  ancient  Phcenician 
traders,  to  whom  the  British  Islanders  appear  to  have 
been  much  indebted  for  their  early  civilisation. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 


JOSEPH  SOLD  BY  HIS  BRETHREN.  G.  JaGER.  Genesis,  ch.  xx.-ivii.,  ver.  28. 


JOSEPH  INTERPRETING  PHARAOH'S  DREAM.  G.  Jager.  Genesis,  ch.  xli.,  ver.  25. 
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EXA^IPLES  OE  THE  ARTISTS  OE  FRANCE. 


THE  HUGUENOT  SERVICE  INTERRUPTED. 


KARL  GIRARLET. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF 
THE  ENGLISH 

DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
BY  THOMAS  WKiaHT,  F.S.A.,  ETC. 

■WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  F.  \V.  FAIRIIOLT,  F.S.A. 


HI. - THE  CHAJHIER  AND  ITS  FUBNITURE. — REDS  AND  BED¬ 

ROOMS. — CHARACTER  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  ANflLO- 
SAXON  LADIES. — ANGLO-SAXON  PUNISH.MENTS. —  AI.M.S- 
QIVING. 

The  bower  or  chamber,  which,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  was,  in  the  original  Saxon  mansions,  built 
separate  from  the  hall,  was  a  more  private  apart¬ 
ment  than  the  latter,  although  it  -was  still  easy 
of  access.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble  there  were,  as  m.ay  easily  be  supposed, 
several  chambers,  devoted  to  the  different  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  household,  and  to  the  reception  of 
visitors.  It  was  in  the  chamber  that  the  lord  of 
the  household  transacted  his  private  business, 
and  gave  his  private  audiences.  We  see  by  the 
story  of  King  Edwy  that  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  effeminacy  to  retire  from  the  company 
in  the  hall  after  dinner,  to  seek  more  quiet 
amusement  in  the  chamber,  where  the  men 
rejoined  the  ladies  of  the  family  ;  yet  there  are 
numerous  instances  which  show  that,  except  on 
festive  occasions,  this  was  a  very  common  prac¬ 
tice.  In  some  cases,  where  the  party  was  not 
an  ostentatious  or  public  one,  the  meal  was 
served  in  a  chamber  rather  than  in  the  hall. 
According  to  the  story  of  Osbert  king  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  Beorn  the  buzecarl,  as  told  by 
Gaimar,  it  rvas  in  a  chamber  that  the  lady  of 
Beorn  received  the  king,  and  caused  the  meal  to 
be  served  to  him  which  ended  in  consequences 
so  fatal  to  the  country.  We  have  very  little 
information  relating  to  the  domestic  games  and 
amusements  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  seem 
to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  music 
and  in  telling  stories.  They  had  games  of  hazard, 
but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  character. 
Tlieir  chief  game  was  named  tcefel  or  tc^,  which 
has  been  explained  by  dice  and  by  chess  ;  one 
name  of  the  article  played  -with,  tc^stan,  a  table- 
stone,  would  suit  either  interpretation  ;  but 
another,  ta^mon,  a  table-maw,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  game  resembling  our  chess.  The 
■writers  immediately  after  the  conquest  speak  of 
the  Saxons  as  playing  at  chess,  and  pretend  that 
they  learnt  the  game  from  the  Danes.  Gaimar, 
who  gives  us  an  interesting  story  relating  to  the 
deceit  practised  upon  King  Edgar  (a.d.  973)  by 
Athelwold,  when  sent  to  visit  the  beautiful 
Elfthrida,  daughter  of  Orgar  of  Devonshire, 
describes  the  young  lady  and  her  noble  father 
as  passing  the  day  at  chess. 

Orgar  joiiout  i  nn  eschi's, 

Un  giu  k’il  aprist  des  Daneis : 

Od  lui  jouout  Elstruet  la  bele. 

The  Ramsey  history,  published  by  Gale,  de¬ 
scribing  a  bishop's  visit  to  court  late  at  night, 
says  that  he  found  the  king  amusing  himself 
■with  similar  games.'*^  An  ecclesiastical  canon, 
enacted  under  King  Edgar,  enjoined  that  a  priest 
should  not  be  a  ta^ere,  or  gambler. 

It  was  not  usual,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  pos¬ 
sess  much  furniture,  for  in  those  times  of  inse¬ 
curity,  anything  moveable,  which  could  not 
easily  be  concealed,  was  never  safe  from  plun¬ 
derers.  Benches,  on  which  several  persons  could 
sit  together,  and  a  stool  or  a  chair  for  a  guest  of 
more  consideration,  were  the  only  seats.  Our 
word  chair  is  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  name  from  that  language  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  moveable  to  which  it  was 
applied  was  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  population  of  the  island.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  it  was  sell,  a  seat,  or  stol ; 
the  latter  preserved  in  the  modern  woi’d  stool. 
We  find  chairs  of  different  foi’ms  in  the  illumi¬ 
nations  of  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  but  they 
are  always  represented  as  the  seats  of  persons  of 
high  rank  and  dignity,  usually  of  kings.  The 
two  examples  given  in  the  accompanying  cut 
(No.  1),  are  taken  from  the  Harleian  MS., 
No.  603,  fol.  54,  v".,  already  referred  to  in  our 


*  Regem  adhiic  tesseranim  vel  scaccarum  ludo  longio- 
ris  tsedia  noctia  relevantem  iuvenit. 


former  papers.  It  will  be  observed  that,  although 
very  simple  in  form,  they  are  both  furnished 


NO.  1.  ANGLO-SAXON  CHAIRS. 


with  cushions.  The  chair  in  our  cut  No.  2,  taken 
from  Alfric’s  translation  of  Genesis  (MS.  Cotton. 
Claudius  B.  iv.),  ou  which  a  king  is  seated,  is  of 
a  different  and  more  elegant  coustr..ction.  We 

A 


NO.  2.  A  KINO  SEATED. 


sometimes  find,  in  the  manuscripts,  chairs  of 
fantastic  form,  which  were,  perhaps,  creations  of 
the  artist’s  imagination.  Such  a  one  is  the 
singular  throne  on  which  King  David  is  seated 
with  his  harp,  in  our  cut  No.  3,  which  is  also 
taken  from  the  Harleian  Manuscript,  No.  603, 
(fol.  68,  v°.).  In  addition  to  the  seat,  the  ladies 
in  the  chamber  had  a  scamel,  or  footstool. 


NO.  3.  KING  DAVID. 


There  was  a  table  used  in  the  chamber  or 
bower,  which  differed  altogether  from  that  used 
in  the  hall.  It  was  named  mysa,  disc  (from  the 
Latin  discus),  and  bead  ;  all  words  which  convey 
the  idea  of  its  being  round — beodas  (in  the  plural) 
was  the  term  applied  to  the  scales  of  a  balance. 
The  Latin  phrase,  of  the  127th  Psalm,  in  circuitu 
menscB  tuoe,  which  was  evidently  understood  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translators  as  referring  to  a 
round  table,  is  ti'anslated  by  one,  on  yrnbhwyrfte 
mysan  Jime,  and  by  another,  in  yrnbhwyrfte  beodes 
%ines.  If  we  refer  back  to  the  paper  in  our  last 
number,  we  shall  see,  in  the  subjects  which 
appear  to  exhibit  a  small  domestic  party,  (see 
cuts  No.  3,  7,  and  12,)  that  the  table  is  round; 
and  this  was  evidently  the  favourite  form  given 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  table  used  in  the 
chamber  or  private  room.  This  form  has  been 
preserved  as  a  favourite  one  in  England  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  as  that  of  the  parlour-table 
among  the  class  of  society  most  likely  to  retain 


Anglo-Saxon  tastes  and  sentiments.  In  the 
pictures,  the  round  table  is  generally  represented 
as  supported  on  three  or  four  legs,  though  there 
arc  instances  in  which  it  was  represented  with 
one.  In  the  latter  case,  the  board  of  the  table 
probably  turned  up  on  a  hinge,  as  in  our  old 
parlour  tca-tahles ;  and  in  the  former  it  was 
probably  capable  of  being  taken  off'  the  legs; 
for  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
only  laid  out  when  wanted,  and  that,  when  no 
longer  in  use,  it  was  put  away  on  one  side  of 
the  room  or  in  a  closet,  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass. 

We  have  no  information  to  explain  to  us  bow 
the  bower  or  chamber  was  warmed.  In  the  hall, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fire  gave  warmth  and 
light  at  the  same  time ;  but,  in  the  chamber, 
during  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  it  Yvas 
necessai’y  to  have  an  artificial  light  to  enable 
its  occupants  to  read,  or  work,  or  play.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  this  article,  so  necessary 
for  domestic  comfort,  was  candel  or  condel  (our 
candle) ;  and,  so  general  was  the  application  of 
this  term,  that  it  was  even  used  figuratively  as  wc 
now  use  the  word  lamp.  Thus,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poets  spoke  of  the  sun  as  rodores  candel  (the 
candle  of  the  firmament),  woruld-candcl  (the 
candle  of  the  world),  heofon-condel  (the  candle 
of  heaven),  loyn-condel  (the  candle  of  glory). 
The  candle  was,  no  doubt,  originally  a  mere 
mass  of  fat  plastered  round  a  wick  {candelrweoc), 
and  stuck  upon  an  upright  stick.  Hence  the 
instrument  on  which  it  was  afterwards  supported 
received  the  name  of  candelrSticca  or  candel-stcef, 
a  candlestick ;  and  the  original  idea  was  preserved 
even  when  the  candle  supporter  liad  many 
branches,  it  being  then  called  a  candel-treow,  or 
candle-tree.  The  original  arrangement  of  the 
stick  was  also  preserved ;  for,  down  to  a  very 
recent  period,  the  candle  was  not  inserted  in  a 
socket  in  the  candlestick  as  at  present,  but  it 
was  stuck  upon  a  spike.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  speak  of  candel-snytels,  or  snuffers.  Other 
names  less  used,  for  a  candle  or  some  ai-ticle  for 
giving  light,  were  blacern  or  blcecern,  which  is 
explained  in  glossaries  by  the  Latin  lucerna,  and 
\>cecele,  the  latter  signifying  merely  a  light.  It 
was  usual,  also,  among  our  Saxon  forefathers, 
as  among  ourselves,  to  speak  of  the  instrument 
for  illumination  as  merely  leoht,  a  light — “  bring 
me  a  light.”  A  candlestick  and  candle  arc 


NO.  4.  A  LAMP  AND  STAND. 

represented  in  one  of  the  cuts  in  our  last  paper 
(cut  No.  7).  The  Anglo-Saxons,  no  doubt,  derived 
the  use  of  lamps  from  the  Romans  ;  and  they 
were  so  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  describe 
this  mode  of  illumination,  that  they  always 
called  it  leoht-fcet,  a  light-vat,  or  vessel  of  light. 
In  our  cut  (No.  4)  we  have  an  Anglo-Saxon 
lamp,  placed  on  a  candelabrum  or  stand,  exactly 
in  the  Roman  manner.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Asser,a  writerof  somewhat  doubtful  authen¬ 
ticity,  ascribes  to  King  Alfred  the  invention 
of  lanterns,  as  a  protection  to  the  candle,  to 
prevent  it  from  swealing  in  consequence  of  the 
■wind  entering  through  the  crevices  of  the 
apartments  ;  not  a  very  bright  picture  of  the 
comforts  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  chamber.  The 
candles  were  made  of  wax  as  well  as  tallow. 
The  candlestick  was  of  different  materials.  In 
one  instance  we  find  it  termed,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
a  leoht-isern,  literally  a  light-iron  :  perhaps  this 
was  the  term  used  for  the  lamp-stand,  as  figured 
in  our  last  cut.  In  the  inventories  we  have 
mention  of  ge-bonene  candel-sticcan,  candlesticks 
of  bone,  of  silver-gilt  candlesticks,  and  of  orna¬ 
mented  candlesticks. 
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A  bed  was  a  usual  article  of  furniture  in  tbe 
bower  or  chamber  ;  though  there  were,  no 
doubt,  in  large  mansions,  chambers  set  apart  as 
bedrooms,  as  well  as  chambers  in  which  there 
was  no  bed,  or  in  which  a  bed  could  be  made 
for  the  occasion.  The  account  given  by  Gaimar, 
as  quoted  above,  of  the  visit  of  King  Osbert  to 
Beorn’s  lady,  seems  to  imply  that  the  chamber 
in  which  the  lady  gave  the  king  his  meal  had  a 
bed  in  it.  The  bed  itself  seems  usually  to  have 
consisted  merely  of  a  sack  (smccing)  filled  with 
straw,  and  laid  on  a  bench  or  board.  Hence 
words  used  commonly  to  signify  the  bed  itself 
were  hwnce  (a  bench),  and  streow  (straw)  :  and 
even  in  King  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede,  the 
statement,  “  he  ordered  to  prepare  a  bed  for 
him,”  is  expressed  in  Anglo-Saxon  by,  he  held 
him  streowne  ge-gearwian,  literally,  he  ordered 
to  prepare  straw  for  him.  All,  in  fact,  that 
had  to  be  done  when  a  bed  was  wanted,  was 
to  take  the  bed-sack  out  of  the  cyst,  or  chest, 
fill  it  with  fresh  straw,  and  lay  it  on  the  bench. 
In  ordinary  houses  it  is  probable  that  the  bench 
for  the  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess  at  the  side  of 
the  room,  in  the  manner  we  still  see  in  Scotland  ; 
and  hence  the  bed  itself  was  called,  among 
other  names,  cota,  a  cot ;  cryh,  a  crib  or  stall ; 
and  clif  or  clyf,  a  recess  or  closet.  From  the 
same  circumstance  a  bedroom  w’as  called  hed- 
clyfa  or  bed-cleofa,  and  hed-cofa,  a  bed-closet  or 
bed-cove.  Our  cut  (No.  5),  taken  from  Alfric’s 
version  of  Genesis  (Claudius,  B.  iv.),  represents 


hed-reafe,  or  bed-clothes,  and  all  its  appurtenances. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  lady  gives  to  one  of  her  children 
two  chests  and  their  contents,  her  best  bed- 
curtain,  linen,  and  all  the  clothes  belonging  to 
it.  To  another  child  she  leaves  two  chests,  and 
“all  the  bed-clothes  that  to  one  bed  belong.” 
On  another  occasion  we  read  of  pidvinar  tmiim 
de  palleo  :  not  a  pillow  of  straw,  as  Turner  very 
erroneously  translates  it,  but  a  pillow  of  a  sort 


NO.  6.  ANGLO-SAXON  BEDS. 

of  rich  cloth  made  in  the  middle  ages.  A  goat¬ 
skin  bed-covering  was  sent  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
abbot ;  and  bear-skins  are  sometimes  noticed,  as 
if  a  part  of  bed  furniture. 

The  bed-room  or  chamber  and  the  sitting- 


beds  of  this  description.  Benches  are  evidently 
placed  in  recesses  at  the  side  of  the  chamber, 
with  the  beds  laid  upon  them,  and  the  recesses 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment  by 
a  curtain,  hed-ivarft  or  hryfte.  The  modern  word 
bedstead  means,  literally,  no  more  than  “  a  place 
for  a  bed  ;  ”  and  it  is  probable  that  what  we  call 
bedsteads  were  then  rare,  and  only  possessed  by 
people  of  rank.  Two  examples  are  given  in  the 
annexed  cut  (No.  6),  taken  from  the  Harleian 
MS.,  No.  603.  Under  the  head  were  placed 
a  bolstar  and  a  pyle  (pillow),  which  were  probably 
also  stuffed  with  straw.  The  clothes  with  which 
the  sleeper  was  covered,  and  which  appear  in 
the  pictures  scanty  enougli,  were  scyte,  a  sheet, 
bed-felt,  a  coverlet,  which  was  generally  of  some 
thicker  material,  and  bed-reaf,  bed-clothes.  We 
know  from  a  multitude  of  authorities,  that  it 
was  the  general  custom  of  the  middle  ages  to  go 
into  bed  quite  naked.  The  sketchy  character  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  drawings  renders  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  judge  of  minute  details  ;  but,  from 
the  accompanying  cuts,  it  appears  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxongoing  into  bed,  having  stripped  all  his  or  her 
clothes  off,  first  wrapped  round  his  body  a  sheet, 
and  then  drew  over  him  the  coverlet.  Sharon 
Turner  has  given  a  list  of  the  articles  connected 
with  the  bed,  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
wills  and  inventories.  In  the  will  of  a  man  we 
find  bed-clothes  {bed-rcafes),  with  a  curtain 
[hryfte),  and  sheet  (kopp-scytan),  and  all  that 
thereto  belongs ;  and  he  gives  to  his  son  the 
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room  were  usually  identical  ;  for  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  domestie  manners  of  the 
middle  ages  the  same  idea  of  privacy  was  not 
connected  with  the  sleeping-room  as  at  the 
present  day.  Gaimar  has  preserved  an  anecdote 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times  curiously  illustrative  of 
this  point.  King  Edgar — a  second  David  in  this 
respect — married  the  widow  of  Athelwold,  whom 
he  had  murdered  in  order  to  clear  his  way  to 
her  bed.  The  king  and  queen  were  sleeping  in 
their  bed,  which  is  described  as  surrounded  by 
a  rich  curtain,  made  of  a  stuff  which  we  cannot 
easily  explain,  when  Dunstan,  uninvited,  but 
unhindered,  entered  the  chamber  to  expostulate 
with  them  on  their  wnckedness,  and  came  to  the 
king's  bedside,  where  he  stood  over  them  and 
entered  into  conversation — 

A  Londres  ert  Edgar  li  i-eis ; 

En  son  lit  jiit  e  la  raine, 

Entnr  els  out  une  enrtine 
Delg^,  d’un  paille  escaviman. 

E.ste-vns  I’arcevesque  Dunstan, 

Tri'S  par  matin  vint  en  la  cliambre. 

Snr  nil  pecul  de  vermail  lambre 
S’est  apue  cel  arcevesque. 

In  the  aceoimt  of  the  murder  of  King  Athelbert 
by  the  instnimentality  of  the  queen  of  Offa,  as  it 
is  told  by  Koger  of  Wendover,  we  see  the  queen 
ordering  to  be  prepared  for  the  royal  guest,  a 
chamber,  which  was  adorned  for  the  occasion 
with  sumptuous  furniture,  as  his  bed-room. 
“  Near  the  king’s  bed  she  caused  a  seat  to  be 
prepared,  magnificently  decked,  and  surrounded 
with  curtains;  and  underneath  it  the  wicked 
woman  caused  a  deep  pit  to  be  dug.”  Into  this 
pit  the  king  was  preeipitated  the  moment  he 
ti’usted  himself  on  the  treacherous  seat.  It  is 
clear  from  the  context  that  the  chamber  thus 


prepared  for  the  king  was  a  building  apart,  and 
that  it  had  only  a  grouird-floor. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  can  catch  in  history  a 
glimpse  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  household.  Enough,  however,  is  told  to 
show  us  that  the  Saxon  woman  in  every  class  of 
society  possessed  those  characteristies  which 
are  still  considered  to  be  the  best  traits  of  the 
char.acter  of  Englishwomen ;  she  was  the  atten¬ 
tive  housewife,  the  tender  companion,  the  com¬ 
forter  and  consoler  of  her  hus'band  and  family, 
the  virtuous  and  noble  matron.  In  all  ranks, 
from  the  queen  to  the  peasant,  we  find  the  lady 
of  the  household  attending  to  her  domestie 
duties.  In  686,  John  of  Beverley  performed  a 
supposed  miraculous  cure  on  the  lady  of  a  York¬ 
shire  earl ;  and  the  man  who  narrated  the  miracle 
to  Bede  the  historian,  and  who  dined  with  John 
of  Beverley  at  the  earl’s  house  after  the  cure, 
said,  “  She  presented  the  cup  to  the  bishop 
(John)  land  to  me,  and  continued  serving  us 
with  drink  as  she  had  begun,  till  dinner  was 
over.”  Domestic  duties  of  this  kind  were  never 
considered  as  degrading,  and  they  were  per¬ 
formed  with  a  simplicity  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  age.  Bede  relates  another  story  of  a 
miraculous  cure  performed  on  an  earl’s  wife  by 
St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  sequel  of  which  we  find  the 
lady  going  forth  from  her  house  to  meet  her 
husband’s  visitor,  holding  the  reins  while  he 
dismoirnts,  and  conducting  him  in.  The  wicked 
and  ambitious  queerr  Elfthrida,  when  her  step¬ 
son  king  Edward  approached  her  resi- 
derree,  werrt  out  in  person  to  attend 
upon  him  and  invite  him  to  enter,  arrd, 
on  his  refusal,  she  served  him  with  the 
cup  herself,  and  it  was  while  stooping 
to  take  it,  that  he  was  treacherously 
stabbed  by  one  of  her  attendants.  In 
their  chamber,  the  ladies  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  needlework  and  embroidery, 
and  the  Saxon  ladies  were  so  skilful 
in  this  art,  that  their  work,  under  the 
name  of  English  woi’k  [opus  Anglicum) 
was  celebrated  on  the  continent.  We 
read  of  a  Saxon  lady,  named  Athel- 
switha,  who  retired  with  her  maidens 
to  a  house  near  Ely,  where  her  mother 
was  buried,  and  employed  herself  and 
them  in  making  a  rich  chasuble  for 
the  monks.  The  four  princesses, 
the  sisters  of  king  Athelstan,  were 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  spin¬ 
ning,  weaving,  and  embroidering ; 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  tells  us  that 
their  father  king  Edward  had  educated  them 
“  in  such  wise,  that  in  childhood  they  gave 
their  whole  attention  to  letters,  and  afterwards 
employed  themselves  in  the  labours  of  the 
distaff  and  the  needle.”  The  reader  will  re¬ 
member  in  the  story  of  the  Saxon  queen  Osburgha, 
the  mother  of  the  great  Alfred,  how  she  sat  in 
her  chamber,  surrounded  by  her  children,  and 
encouraging  them  in  a  taste  for  literature.  The 
ladies,  when  thus  occupied,  were  not  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  their  friends  of  either  sex.  When  Dunstan 
was  a  youth,  he  appears  to  have  been  always  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  ladies  in  their  “  bowers,” 
on  account  of  his  skill  in  music  and  in  the  arts. 
His  contemporary  biographer  tells  us  of  a  noble 
lady,  named  Ethelwjmn,  who,  knowing  his  skill 
in  drawing  and  designs,  obtained  his  assistance 
for  the  ornaments  of  a  handsome  stole  which  she 
and  her  women  were  embroidering.  Dunstan  is 
represented  as  bringing  his  harp  with  him  into 
the  apartment  of  the  ladies,  and  hanging  it  up 
against  the  wall,  that  he  might  have  it  ready  to 
play  to  them  in  the  intervals  of  their  work. 
Editha,  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was 
well  known  as  a  skilful  needle-woman,  and  as 
extensively  versed  in  literature.  Ingulfs  story 
of  his  schoolboy-days,  if  it  be  tnie  (for  there  is 
considerable  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
Ingulf s  “  Histoiy,”)  and  of  his  interviews  with 
queen  Edith,  give  us  a  curious  picture  of  the 
simplicity  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  court,  even  at  the 
latest  period  of  their  monarchy.  “  I  often  met 
her,”  he  says,  “  as  I  came  from  school,  and  then 
she  questioned  me  about  my  studies  and  my 
verses  ;  and  willingly  passing  from  grammar  to 
logic,  she  would  catch  me  in  the  subtleties  of 
argument.  She  always  gave  me  two  or  three 
pieces  of  money,  which  were  cormted  to  me  by 
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her  handmaiden,  and  then  sent  me  to  the  royal 
larder  to  refresh  myself.” 

The  least  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ladies  was  their  treatment  of  their 
servants  or  slaves;  for  this  class  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  servitude, 
might  be  bought  and  sold,  and  had  no  protection 
in  the  law  against  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
who,  in  fact,  had  power  of  life  and  death  over 


them.  We  gather  from  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
that,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  servants  to 
be  scourged  to  death  by  or  by  order  of  their 
mistresses.  Some  of  the  collections  of  local 
miracles,  such  as  those  of  St.  Swithun,  at  Win¬ 
chester,  furnish  us  with  horrible  pictures  of  the 
cruel  treatment  to  which  female  slaves  especially 
were  subjected.  For  comparatively  slight  offences 
they  were  loaded  with  gyves  and  fetters,  and 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  tortures.  The  interesting 
scene  represented  in  our  cut.  No.  7,  taken  from 
the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  603,  fol.  14,  v“.,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  showing  us  the  scourging  of  a  slave.  In 
a  picture  in  Alfric’s  version  of  Genesis,  the  man 
scourged,  instead  of  being  tied  by  the  feet,  is 
fixed  by  the  body  in  a  cloven  post,  in  a  rather 
singular  manner.  The  aptness  with  which  the 
Saxon  ladies  made  use  of  the  scourge  is  illustrated 
by  one  of  William  of  Malmesbury’s  anecdotes,  who 
tells  us  that,  when  King  Ethelred  was  a  child, 
he  once  so  irritated  his  mother,  that  not  having 
a  whip  at  hand,  she  beat  him  with  some  candles, 
which  were  the  first  thing  that  fell  under  her 
hand,  until  he  was  almost  insensible.  “  On  this 


account  he  dreaded  candles  during  the  rest  of 
his  life,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  never 
suffer  the  light  of  them  to  be  introduced  in  his 
presence  !  ” 


The  cruelty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  to  their 
servants  offers  a  contrast  to  the  generally  mild 
character  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws.  The  laws  of  Ethelred  contain 
the  following  injunction,  showing  how  contrary 
capital  punishment  is  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  legislation  : — “  And  the  ordinance  of  our 
lord,  and  of  his  witan  (parliament),  is,  that 
Christian  men  for  all  too  little  be  not  condemned 
to  death  ;  but  in  general 
let  mild  punishment 
be  decreed,  for  the 
people’s  need ;  and  let 
not  for  a  little  God’s 
handy  work  and  his  own 
purchase  be  destroyed, 
which  he  dearlybought.” 
This  injunction  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  laws  of 
Canute.  It  appears  that 
the  usual  method  of 
inflicting  death  upon 
criminals  was  by  hang¬ 
ing.  Our  cut.  No.  8, 
taken  from  the  illumi¬ 
nations  to  Alfric’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  Genesis,  repre¬ 
sents  an  Anglo-Saxon 
gallows,  and  the  rather 
primitive  method  of 
carrying  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law  into  effect. 
The  early  illuminated 
manuscripts  give  us  few 
representations  of 
popular  punishments. 
The  following  cut,  from 
the  Harleian  MS.,  No. 
603.  (so  often  quoted), 
shows  us  the  stocks,  generally  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  public  road  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town.  Two  other  offenders  are  attached  to  the 
columns  of  the  public  building,  perhaps  a  court¬ 
house,  by  apparently  a  rope  and  a  chain. 

We  have  little  information  on  the  secrets  of 
the  toilette  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  know  from 
many  sources  that  washing  and  bathing  were  fre¬ 
quent  practices  among  them.  The  use  of  warm 
baths  they  probably  derived  from  the  Romans. 
Our  cut.  No.  7,  represents  a  party  at  their  ablu¬ 
tions.  We  constantly  find  among  the  articles  in 
the  graves  of  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  tweezers,  which 
were  evidently  intended  for  eradicating  super¬ 
fluous  hairs,  a  circumstance  which  contributes  to 
show  that  they  paid  special  attention  to  hair¬ 
dressing.  To  judge  from  the  colour  of  the  hair 
in  some  of  the  illuminations,  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  sometimes 
they  stained  it.  The 
young  men  seem  to 
have  been  more  foppish 
and  vain  of  their  per¬ 
sons  than  the  ladies, 
and  some  of  the  old 
chronicles,  such  as  the 
Ely  history,  tell  us 
(which  we  should 
hardly  have  expected) 
that  this  was  especially 
a  characteristic  of  the 
Danish  invaders,  who, 
we  are  told,  “  following 
the  custom  of  their 
country,  used  to  comb 
their  hair  every  day, 
bathed  every  Saturday, 
often  changed  their 
clothes,  and  used  many 
other  such  frivolous 
means  of  setting  off 
the  beauty  of  their 
persons.”* 

Before  we  quit  en¬ 
tirely  the  Saxon  hall, 
and  its  festivities  and 
ceremonies,  we  must 
mention  one  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with 

them.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 

*  Habebant  etiam  ex  consuetudine  patrise  unoqiioque 
die  eomani  pectere,  sabbatis  balneare,  ssepe  etiam  vesti- 
turam  mutare,  ct  formam  corporis  miiltis  talibus  frivolis 
adjuvare.— Hist.  Eliensis,  ap.  Gale,  p.  547. 


earnestly  enjoined  the  duty  of  almsgiving,  and  a 
multitude  of  persons  partook  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  rich  man’s  mansion,  who  were  not  worthy  to 
be  admitted  to  his  tables.  These  assembled  at 
meal-times  outside  the  gateof  his  house,  and  it  was 
a  custom  to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  the  provisions 
to  be  distributed  among  them,  with  the  fragments 
from  the  table.  In  Alfric’s  homily  for  the  second 
Sunday  after  I’entecost,  the  preacher,  after 
dwelling  on  the  story  of  Lazarus,  who  was 
spurned  from  the  rich  man’s  table,  appeals  to  his 
Anglo-Saxon  audience — “  many  Lazaruses  ye 
have  now  lying  at  your  gates,  begging  for  your 
superfluity.”  Bede  tells  us  of  the  good  King 


Oswald,  that  when  he  was  once  sitting  at  dinner, 
on  Easter-day,  with  his  bi.shop,  havuig  a  silver 
dish  full  of  dainties  before  him,  as  they  were 
just  ready  to  bless  the  bread,  the  servant  whose 
duty  it  was  to  relieve  the  poor,  came  in  on  a 
sudden  and  told  the  king  that  a  great  multitude 
of  needy  persons  from  all  parts  were  sitting  in 
the  streets  begging  some  alms  of  the  king.  The 
latter  immediately  ordered  the  provisions  set 
before  him  to  be  carried  to  the  poor,  and  the 
dish  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  divided  among 
them.  In  the  picture  of  a  Saxon  house  given 
in  our  first  article,  we  see  the  lord  of  the 
household  on  a  sort  of  throne  at  the  entrance 
to  his  hall,  presiding  over  the  distribution 
of  his  charity.  This  seat,  generally  under  an 
arch  or  canopy,  is  often  represented  in  the  Saxon 
manuscripts,  and  the  chief  or  lord  seated  under 
it,  distributing  justice  or  charity.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  cut,  No.  10,  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript  of  Prudentius,  the  lady  Wisdom  is 
represented  seated  on  such  a  throne.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  burh-geat-setl,  or  seat  at  the  burh- 
gate,  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  rank  of 
the  thane  in  the  following  extract  from  a  treatise 
on  ranks  in  society,  printed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws :  “  And  if  a  ceorl  thrived,  so  that  he  had 


fully  five  hides  of  his  own  land,  church  (or  perhaps 
private  chapel)  and  kitchen  (kycenan,)  bell-house, 
and  burh-gate-seat,  and  special  duty  in  the  king’s 
hall,  then  was  he  thenceforth  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  thane.” 


IIG 


PICTURES  IN  CHURCHES. 


It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret 
that  England  should  have  been  so  much  behind 
continental  nations  in  the  national  appreciation  of 
Art.  Private  patronage  has  never  been  wanting, 
even  on  a  munificent  scale,  in  this  country  ;  but 
public  encouragement  has  been,  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  either  entirely  with¬ 
held  or  very  scantily  doled  out.  Perhaps  in  no 
point  of  view  has  the  encouragement  been  so 
limited  as  in  the  decoration  of  public  buildings ; 
though  this  is  in  process  of  amendment  by  the 
liberal  commissions  given  to  artists  and  sculptors 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  New  Plouses  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  increased  desire  now  mani¬ 
fested  for  the  decoration  of  edifices  intended  for 
the  use  of  wealthy  or  distinguished  corporate  bodies. 
Theground  is,  however,  merely  broken,  and  though 
occasionally  we  meet  with  instances  of  a  better- 
kind,  we  generally  find  either  that  Art-decoration 
is  entirely  overlooked  in  public  edifices,  or  have 
the  mortification  to  discover  that  where  it  is 
applied,  it  is  often  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
style  or  uses  of  the  building,  as  to  render  it  deserving 
rather  of  censure  than  of  commendation. 

Without  entering  upon  the  controver.sy  at  present 
raging  in  some  of  the  principal  literary  journals,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  applying  chromatic  decoration 
to  the  interior  of  public  buildings, — a  discussion 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  reference  to  tlie 
ornament  appropriate  to  the  Exhibition, — it  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  on  the  evidence  of  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  past  ages,  the  brightest  and  noblest  in 
Art,  that  the  judicious  introduction  of  pictures  and 
statues  into  places  of  public  resort  is  appropriate  in 
point  of  ornament,  as  w'ell  as  eminently  useful  in 
other  respects.  As  ornaments,  suitable  pictures 
serve  to  beautify  the  general  appearance  of  the 
edifice,  and  diversify  the  blank  spaces  which 
the  construction  or  intended  use  of  the  building 
will  not  suffer  the  architect  to  break  up ;  and 
this  they  effect  without  interfering  in  any  w-ay 
with  the  general  scope  of  the  design,  with  which, 
indeed,  they  may  always,  without  difficulty,  be 
made  to  accord.  The  adaptation  of  fresco-painting 
to  our  climate,  and  still  more  the  recent  German 
discoveries  in  this  method  of  painting,  have  re¬ 
moved  the  great  objection  of  want  of  a  suiiable 
method,  and  it  may  now  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
trom  the  present  increased  facilities  for  execution, 
and  the  newly-awakened  taste,  we  shall,  as  a 
nation,  obtain  the  earnestly-desired  result  of  the 
extensive  and  appropriate  decoration  of  our  public 
buildings. 

As  a  proof  of  w-hat  may  be  done  in  tbis  way, 
reference  need  only  be  made  to  Bavaria,  where  by 
the  judicious  and  liberal  national  patronage  ex¬ 
tended  to  it,  Alt  has  raised  for  itself  a  shrine  stately 
and  magnificent ;  where  the  greatest  works  have 
been  undertaken  and  triumphantly  achieved, — 
where  every  picture-gallery  is  a  palace,  and  every 
palace  one  great  picture, — and  whence  a  race  of 
artists  is  proceeding  who  bid  fair  to  reap  the  laurels 
of  all  Europe.  Nor  are  artists  the  only  persons 
who  derive  advantage  from  this  extension  of  Art. 
Munich,  w-hose  streets  a  few  vears  ago,  w-ere  dull 
and  quiet,  whose  trade  was  insignificant,  and  whose 
name  was  scarcely  ever  heard,  is  now  thronged  with 
visitors,  eager  to  examine  its  new  beauties,  and  to 
imbibe  that  spii-it  of  Art  with  which  its  atmosphere 
seems  impregnated ;  and  Bavaria,  generally,  is 
fast  becoming  what  for  centuries  Italy  has  been,— 
the  holy  land  to  which  the  votaries  of  Art  make 
their  devout  and  enthusiastic  pilgrimage.  When 
will  England  learn  that  even  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce  Art  is  usetul, — and  that  where  the  higher 
and  nobler  Arts  are  assiduously  cultivated,  the 
inferior  and  industrial  ones  are  also  sure  to  flourish  ? 

There  is  one  class  of  public  structui-es  in  England 
well  adapted  for  Art-decoration,  but  almost  uni¬ 
versally  neglected— our  churches.  Viewed  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  how  few  interesting  features 
beyond  those  of  exterior  form  are  possessed  by  any 
of  thein.  How  cold  and  paltry  their  internal 
decorations.  The  graces  of  architecture  are,  it  is 
true,  in  many  cases  theirs  ;  we  have  rich  piles  of 
buildings,  in  all  styles — the  majestic  Greek,  the 
elegant  Italian,  the  superb  Gothic.  Every  pictu¬ 
resque  feature  is  imparted  to  the  form  and  group¬ 
ing,  every  beauty  lavished  on  the  details ;  but 
where  the  architect  terminates  his  labours,  and  the 
artist  should  commence  his,  stolid  indifference,  or 
deep-rooted  prejudice  bars  the  v/ay,  and  the  car¬ 
penter  and  the  upholsterer  fill  with  lumbering 
pews  and  unsightly  drapery,  the  space  that  offers 
so  fair  a  field  for  the  proper  employment  of  one  of 
the  highest  talents  God  has  given— for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  to  His  service,  in  teaching 
the  noblest  lessons  of  religion  and  virtue.  ^ 

Yet  what  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against 
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tbe  introduction  of  pictures  into  churcbes  ?  Surely 
not  a  vague  fear  of  idolatry.  From  this  our  Pro¬ 
testant  faith  may  be  taken  as  an  ample  safeguard. 
Nor  the  fear  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
congregations  ;  for  the  objects  calculated  to  direct 
the  soul  to  the  highest  and  purest  thoughts,  can 
never  be  deemed  out  of  place.  Besides,  we  tolerate 
and  even  encourage  memorial  tablets  on  our  church 
walls,  and  fill  up  many  a  noble  chancel  with 
ungraceful  and  inappropriate  tombs;  nay,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  we  regard  a  painted  window 
as  a  suitable  appendage  to  the  Christian  temple : 
and  why  not  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  extent  ?  The  painted  wall  can  do  no  more 
harm  than  the  painted  window  ;  and  if  the  latter 
is,  in  the  woi'ds  of  one  of  our  noblest  poets,  ser¬ 
viceable  in 

“  Casting  a  dim,  religious  liglit,” 

why  is  not  the  former  admissible  to  complete  the 
circle  of  decoration,  and  so  to  present  the  edifice  as 
a  beautifully  harmonious  whole  ? 

In  the  prejudice  against  pictures  in  churches, 
England  stands  alone.  No  continental  nation,  not 
even  Protestant  Prussia,  repudiates  them.  In  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries  they  have  been  for  cen¬ 
turies  employed  as  decorations  and  altar-pieces  ; 
and  formerly  they  were  so  used  in  England  too. 
How  often  during  the  restoration  of  some  ancient 
cburch  do  we  hear  of  the  discovery  of  an  old 
fresco,  sometimes,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  of  a 
series  of  paintings  filling  the  entire  walls  ?  T)o 
we  not  in  truth  find  that  these  pictures,  rude, 
but  eminently  suggestive,  still  remain  exposed  to 
view  in  some  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings  ?  Then 
why  refuse  to  beauty  what  is  conceded  to  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  retain  the  rude  productions  of  our 
remote  ancestors,  while  sternly  rejecting  works 
produced  in  the  present  improved  and  polished 
epoch  of  Art  ? 

A  forcible  collateral  argument  in  favour  of  the 
re-placing  of  pictures  in  churches  may  be  found  in 
a  consideration  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
removed  from  the  English  churches,  and  of  the 
me.ans  employed  in  their  destruction.  And  here 
we  must  not  attribute  the  mischief  so  much  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (although  on  them  rests  a  portion  of 
the  blame,)  as  to  tbo  complete  development  in  the 
Great  Rebellion  of  that  fanatical  spirit  in  religion 
the  germ  of  wbieh  was  sown  at  the  Reformation, 
and  which  gained  from  each  succeeding  year  fre.sh 
strength  and  vigour.  At  this  unhappy  period, 
when  the  -whole  kingdom  was  as  it  were  at  the 
feet  of  the  sectaries,  fanatici.sm  claimed  the  mo.st 
unbounded  licence.  Unsated  by  the  murder  of  an 
archbishop  and  a  king,  or  by  the  numberle.ss 
victims  on  either  side  sacrificed  in  battle,  the 
dominant  party  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
the  i-eligious  edifices  of  their  enemies.  Churches 
were  defaced  because  in  them  the  Church  had 
solemnised  her  rites  and  ,)erformed  her  services ; 
and  cathedrals  were  despoiled  because  their  choirs 
were  enriched  by  bishops’  thrones.  Finely-carved 
statues,  gorgeous  windows,  and  sublime  pictures, 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed  because  they  savoured 
of  Popery  ;  and  for  the  same  cause  even  sacerdotal 
vestments  were  not  spared.  Cope,  chasuble,  and 
alb,  shared  a  similar  fate  with  cross  and  picture  ; 
and  the  most  delicate  carvings  were  burnt  as  fire¬ 
wood.  To  the  taste  of  the  authors  of  this  .saci-ilege, 
a  barn  was  better  than  a  temple,  and  the  cathedral 
lost  by  comparison  with  the  conventicle. 

Who,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years,  can  stand  in  our  noblest  cathedrals,  or  parish 
churches,  without  sorrowfully  noting  the  yet  too 
abundant  traces  of  the  fearful  devastation.  Have 
not  the  verger  at  every  cathedral,  and  the  humble 
sexton  at  every  old  parish  church,  the  same  story 
to  tell  the  traveller  ?  Each  points  to  some  striking 
trace  of  fanatical  zeal,  and  the  observation  of  the 
antiquary  discovers  many  more.  Look  at  Lincoln, 
once  resplendent  with  magnificence,  studded  with 
beautiful  chapels,  enriched  with  exquisite  carving  ; 
but  now  exhibiting  at  every  step  melancholy  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  havoc  that  has  been  perpetrated  there. 
Ruined  altars,  broken  carving,  discoloured  walls, 
and  mutilated  statues,  meet  the  gaze  in  every  part 
of  the  noble  building  ;  and  even  the  glorious 
“angel  choir ’’ itself  seems,  from  the  absence  of 
colour,  to  be  harsh  and  cold.  Look  at  Lichfield, 
the  gem  of  English  churches,  now,  though  restored, 
only  the  wreck  of  what  it  once  was  ; — at  Canter¬ 
bury,  where  the  injuries  will  probably  never  be 
repaired  ; — at  Hereford,  at  Fly,  and,  indeed,  at 
almost  all  these  venerable  edifices,  and  similar 
seenes  of  desolation  are  presented  by  all. 

Unhappily,  the  influence  of  the  spirit  just  noticed 
remains  with  us  till  now.  The  fanaticism  of  a 
former  day  has  simply  changed  into  a  sober  horror 
of  making  our  churches  anything  but  cold  and 
dismal  ;  custom  has  sanctioned  the  exclusion  of 


pictures,  and  religion  affects  to  consider  them  as 
dangerous  to  tbe  soul’s  health.  What  was,  till 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  regarded  as  a  lawful 
and  settled  matter,  is  now  resisted  as  an  innova¬ 
tion,  and  the  Art-faith  of  all  former  ages  is  quietly 
reversed  by  us. 

A  little  circumstance  has,  however,  just  occurred, 
that  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  stay  the  current  of 
prejudice.  It  is  announced,  by  the  metropolitan 
journals,  that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  (a  lady  to  whom 
the  English  Church  is  specially  indebted)  has  just 
commissioned  two  artists  to  paint  two  pictures, 
suitable  to  the  splendid  church  she  has  erected 
and  endowed  at  Westminster.  Example  can  do 
much,  and  we  shall  have  reason  for  thankfulness, 
if  the  example  of  this  excellent  lady  should  con¬ 
duce  to  the  restoration  of  Art  to  one  of  its  most 
proper  uses. 

We  have  not  room  to  amplify  the  arguments 
that  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  restoration 
we  advocate.  The  religious  view  of  the  question 
we  have  already  touched  upon ;  but  there  is  a 
consideration,  scarcely  second  in  importance,  that 
has  not  yet  been  noticed — the  influence  for  good 
that  the  re-introduction  of  pictures  into  churches 
would  have  upon  Art.  That  Art  has  always 
flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  needs 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  history  to  prove. 
In  the  Eastern  Church,  Art,  save  as  applied  to 
religious  purposes,  w-as  unknown,  and  though,  to  us, 
the  works  of  the  Byzantine  artists  may  seem  spirit¬ 
less  in  conception  and  crude  in  treatment,  we  must 
remember  that  they  formed  the  models  of  the 
Italian  masters,  and  so,  ultimately,  gave  again  to 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  Art.  The  Western 
Church  was,  we  all  know,  distinguished  in  its 
pontifical  city  by  the  most  glorious  works  of  Art 
ever  produced.  The  Arts,  encouraged  by  the 
Chui-ch,  seemed  to  reach  their  culminating  point, 
for  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  world  has 
generally  regarded  the  works  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  as  classic  models  for  all  succeeding  time. 
Doubtless,  a  similar  i-esult  is  again  attainable. 
Only  let  the  Cburch  again  foster  Art,  let  her  again 
avail  herself  of  the  teaching  of  the  easel  as  well  as 
the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  and  we  shall  see  a 
new  and  glorious  era  open  to  English  Art.  The 
Church  may  bestow  a  new  life  upon  Art,  and  Art 
will  yield  a  generous  return  to  the  Church.  The 
priest  and  the  painter  may  work  for  a  common 
object,  with  a. similar  spirit;  the  one  with  ministerial 
authority,  the  other  as  teaching  the  subsidiary 
lessons.  The  old  times  break  up  !  A  new  day 
dawns,  we  hope  for  the  best ! 

J.  Thackkay  Bpnce. 
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THE  VICTIM. 

A.  Egff,  A.R.A.,  Painter.  S.  Sangster,  Eng^raver. 

Size  of  tlie  Picture.  3  ft.  in.  by  2  ft.  9^  in. 

Lb  Sage’s  clever  satire  upon  men  and  manners, 
entitled  “  Le  Diable  Boiteux,’’  is  a  work  rarely 
read  in  our  time,  though  it  once  gained  an  almost 
universal  popularity  and  was  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  its  wholesome  teachings,  the  style  of  the 
book  is  not  calculated  for  general  reading  in  an 
age  of  extreme  sensitiveness  to  proprieties  of 
thought  and  language. 

But  it  contains  numerous  scenes  of  which  the 
artist  may  avail  himself  without  “  overstepping  the 
modesty”  of  the  time;  subjects  full  of  nature, 
and  demonstrative  of  every  character  and  passion 
whereof  man  is  susceptible,  both  grave  and  gay. 
Mr.  Egg  has  selected  one  of  the  latter.  Patricio, 
a  citizen  of  Madrid,  more  generous  than  prudent, 
has  treated  two  acquaintances  to  a  costly  break¬ 
fast  — •“  Before  they  went  out  of  the  tavern,  there 
was  a  necessity  for  paying  the  vintner,  who 
mounted  the  bill  to  fifty  reals.  The  citizen  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  where  finding  but  thirty 
reals,  he  was  forced  to  pawn  his  beads,  garnished 
with  silver  medals,  for  the  rest.”  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  group  has  been  well  studied  to  make 
it  effective,  while  the  relative  position  held  by 
each  personage  in  the  scene  is  most  dramatically 
told.  First  we  have  the  “  Victim,”  himself, 
poring  over  the  various  items  of  the  breakfast, 
and  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  long  list,  or  at 
any  rate  questioning  the  reasonableness  of  the 
charges:  but  the  landlord  justifies  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  pledges  his  honour  for  their 
veracity.  The  two  ladies  are  amusing  themselves 
at  their  entertainer’s  expense.  There  is  a  moral 
in  the  story  which  shows  the  wisdom  of  counting 
the  costs  of  a  pleasure  before  entering  upon  it. 

The  picture,  exhibited  in  1844,  is  excellently 
painted,  in  a  subdued  tone  yet  with  no  deficiency  of 
colour,  and  with  great  firmness  and  care. 
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We  scarcely  remember  any  artist,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  who  attained  such  an  elevated  position  by 
a  single  picture,  as  Theodore  Gericault,  the  painter 
of  the  “Wreck  of  the  Medusa,”  a  picture  which 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
modern  French  school. 

He  was  born  in  1791,  at  Rouen,  where  his  father 
exercised  the  profession  of  an  advocate  ;  and  having, 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  received  a  careful  and  ex¬ 
cellent  education,  he  was  afterwards  sent,  for  future 
instruction,  to  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  since  called 


the  College  of  Louis  the  Great.  But  the  study 
of  classic  literature  was  ill-adapted  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  sought  to  he  a  painter — least  of  all  to  one 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  paint  horses,  for  horses 
had  been  a  passion  with  him  almost  from  childhood. 
When  at  the  Lyceum,  his  highest  pleasure  during 
the  hours  of  holiday,  was  to  visit  the  celebrated 
riding-school  of  Franconi,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  young 
Gericault,  was  the  greatest  of  mortal  men  ;  he 
would  also  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  residences  of 
the  nobility  for  their  equipages,  and  if  he  noticed 


any  horses  of  a  finer  description  than  ordinary,  he 
would  follow  them  on  their  journey  for  a  long  time, 
as  the  gamins  of  P aris  follow  the  drummers  through 
the  streets.  Such  enthusiasm  as  this  in  pursuit  of 
a  favourite  object  must,  even  had  there  been  no 
innate  genius  to  second  it,  produced  results  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  energy  exhibited. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Gericault  quitted  the 
Lyceum  to  enter  the  archer  of  Carle  Vernet,  where 
he  thought  to  gratify  his  two  ruling  predilections 
lor  painting  and  for  horses  :  but  the  animals  of 
V ernet’s  studio  were  not  of  the  kind  to 
please  the  young  painter,  they  were  of 
too  aristocratic  a  breed ;  he  preferred  the 
hroad  chests  and  strong  limbs  of  the 
Flemish  and  German,  to  the  slender, 
delicate  proportions  of  the  Arabian  and 
the  race-horse.  So  he  left  Vernet  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  stud,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  school  of  Guerin ;  but, 
unfortunately,  taking  with  him  all  his 
preconceived  ideas  of  colour  which  ap¬ 
peared  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  that  rigid 
academician.  Gericault  had  made  his 
earliest  studies  in  the  Musee,  and,  with 
a  hardihood  which  astounded  Guerin, 
had  presumed  to  copy  Rubens  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent ;  so  that  he  went  with 
all  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  great 
Flemish  painter  in  his  eyes,  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  where  sat  in  solemn  dignity  aca¬ 
demical  figures,  sculptured  models,  wise 
men,  heroes,  ahd  heathen  deities.  In 
the  midst  of  such  company  the  young 
artist  was  ill  at  ease,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  studio  was  too  ungenial  and  chil¬ 
ling  ;  moreover,  he  considered  himself 
destined  to  become  one  day  a  great  painter, 
and  his  master  expressed  himself  of  a  different 
opinion;  and  therefore,  whether  the  latter  really 
thought  so,  or  whether,  which  is  more  probable, 
he  was  induced  to  aid  the  father  of  Gericault 
in  preventing  his  son  following  the  profession,  he 
counselled  the  youth  to  renounce  his  intentions. 
Mortified,  hut  not  discouraged,  he  left  Guerin, 
and  completed  his  literary  education  by  reading 
the  English  poets,  and  by  the  study  of  Italian  and 
music  ;  he  also  continued  to  copy  such  masters  of 


painting  as  best  pleased  him,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
some  portion  of  the  genius  which  had  animated 
them.  At  the  hou.se  of  Guerin  he  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  great  artists  of  his 
time  and  country, — Cogniet,  Eugene  Delacroix,  the 
two  Scheffers,  H.  Dupont,  and  others  ;  and  was 
especially  intimate  with  Dedreux  Dorcy,  the  most 
clever  pupil  in  the  school  of  Guerin  ;  and  who, 
having,  like  his  fellow-student,  ample  means  at 
command,  was  quite  disposed  to  spend  them  liberally 
in  his  company,  instead  of  pursuing  with  diligence 
the  study  of  his  Art. 

Gericault  had  now  become  a  fine  young  man, 
well-made  and  of  elegant  deportment ;  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  all  his  acquaintances,  and  was 
already  distinguished  in  the  rides  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  of  Paris.  In  our  time,  when  the  pleasures 
of  the  turf  and  the  race-course  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  fashionable  Parisians,  he  would  probably 
have  entered  the  jockey-club,  and  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Chantilly  and  the  steeple 
chase  :  yet  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  these 
pursuits  might  have  afforded  him,  as  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  would  give  of  observing  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  noble  animal,  which  it  was 
the  artist’s  pleasure  to  study,  whether  on  the  turf, 
or  harnessed  to  a  chariot  or  a  waggon. 

But,  unfortunately,  his  father  and  his  family 
were  still  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  his 
becoming  a  painter,  they  would  not  even  make  any 
arrangement  to  provide  him  with  a  studio ;  he, 
therefore,  painted  sometimes  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  M.  Dorcy,  and  sometimes  at  the  residences 
of  other  acquaintances.  In  1812,  however,  he 
hired  a  temporary  apartment  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  where  he  painted  a  large  equestrian 
portrait  of  M.  Dieudonne,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
chasseur  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  work  full  of 
spirit  and  living  animation.  “  Where  did  this 
come  from?”  asked  David,  the  great  artist  of  the 
French  school ;  “  I  do  not  recognise  that  touch.” 
Nor  was  it  likely  that  he  should,  seeing  that 
Gericault  was  at  this  time  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  had  already  produced  a  work  that  vied 
in  power  of  colour  and  composition  with  the  best 
of  his  cotemporaries.  Such  was  the  debut  of 
Gericault;  “  Le  Chasseur  de  la  Garde"  caused  as 
much  astonishment  as  admiration  among  both 
artists  and  the  public.  In  1814  he  exhibited  at  the 
saloon  of  the  Louvre,  “  The  Wounded  Cuirassier,” 
as  a  companion  picture  to  the  foregoing.  The  dis¬ 
mounted  horseman  is  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
on  broken  and  slippery  ground  ;  the  passage  has 
evidently  been  suggested-  by  the  misfortunes  of 
the  French  army  in  the  Russian  campaign.  In 
the  interval  between  the  execution  of  these  works 
he  painted,  for  Lord  Seymour,  two  exceedingly 
fine  studies  of  groups  of  horses,  or  rather  of  portions 
of  the  animals. 

All  at  once,  however,  the  young  artist  abandoned 
his  labours  at  the  easel  to  enter  a  corps  of  musque- 
teers.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in 
1814,  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society  enrolled  themselves  as  a  corps  d’  elite,  to 
testify  their  devotion  to  the  restored  dynasty  ;  and 
they  provided  themselves  with  a  magnificent  uni¬ 
form  of  scarlet  and  gold.  Gericault  had  many 
acquaintances  among  these  young  aristocrats,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  up  his  studious  occupations ; 
and  being  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and  easily  per¬ 
suaded,  he  made  no  opposition  to  their  requests. 
He  soon  indeed  repented  of  his  weakness,  when  he 
perceived  how  much  of  pride  and  vanity  was 
mingled  with  their  loud  expressions  of  devotedness 
to  the  monarchy  ;  but,  loyal  and  faithful  to  his 
allegiance,  he  accompanied  Louis  XVIII.  during 
his  one  hundred  days  of  exile,  and  remained  under 
the  colours  of  his  corps  till  its  disbandment. 

Once  more  returned  to  his  atelier,  the  artist 
resumed  his  occupations  with  increased  diligence. 
Filled  with  admiration  for  the  pictures  of  Gros,  he 
was  accustomed  to  pass  many  hours  in  examining 
them,  and,  it  is  said,  paid  a  thousand  francs  for 
permission  to  copy  his  “  Battle  of  Nazareth.”  Yet 
it  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  have  studied  in 
France  only,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  become 
a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  ancient  Art,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  started  for  Italy,  in  1817.  Arrived  in  the 
land  endeared  to  every  lover  of  Art  by  its  glorious 
acquisitions,  Gericault  felt  deeply  impressed  with 
all  he  saw  around  him,  and  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  works  of  the  great  men  whose  names 
have  consecrated  the  genius  of  theircountry ;  infact, 
he  saw  Art  through  a  new  medium,  one  that  he 
recognised,  but  could  scarcely  understand.  The 
frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  and  others  seemed  to 
enchant  him,  and  even  the  pictures  which  hung  in 
the  Italian  churches,  dim  as  they  were  with  age 
and  the  smoke  of  innumerable  tapers,  allured  him 
to  imitation.  Susceptible  and  easily  wrought 
upon,  that  which  had  hitherto  been  his  highest 
ambition  to  reach,  and  his  glory  to  have  attained 
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_ colour — he  now  held  in  little  regard.  In  truth,  |  “  rose-tones,”  in  terms  of  irony  and  disdain;  and  the  object  of  his  extreme  veneration,  scarcely 

on  his  return  to  France,  he  spoke  of  his  former  I  even  his  favourite  llubens,  who  had  hitherto  been  I  escaped  the  shafts  of  his  satirical  criticism.  So 


Tins  CO-iL  WAGGON. 


firmly  did  this  impression,  with  regard  to  colour,  |  to  paint  his  horses  as  nature  had  made  them,  but  I  in  the  pictures  of  Julio  Romagna,  and  in  the 
influence  his  style  at  this  time,  that  he  did  not  dare  |  chose  rather  to  adopt  as  models  those  he  had  seen  |  “Attila”  of  Rafftielle.  His  delusion  on  this 


THE  IlOKSE  dealer's  STUD. 

subject,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  lasted  not  very  I  influence  upon  his  future  works  by  keeping  the  I  had  toned  them  down,  as  an  artist  would  say. 
long  in  its  full  extent ;  but  it  had  a  beneficial  I  colours  of  his  palette  within  moderate  limits — it  But  the  time  had  come  when  he  was  to  iiresent 
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himself  before  the  public  as  a  painter  of  other 
scenes  than  those  by  whieh  he  had  already  made 
himself  popular.  He  had  long  meditated  the  idea 
of  bringing  forward  for  pictorial  representation 
some  passage  of  history  which  would  entitle  him 
to  rank  among  “the  great  masters  of  Art;”  and 
he  selected  for  his  subject  “  The  Wreck  of  the 
Medusa,”  suggested  by  the  appalling  shipwreck  of 
this  French  frigate.  This  fine  picture,  terrible  by 
its  fidelity,  would  have  been  a  triumph  to  an  artist 
of  long-matured  powers  ;  as  the  work  of  one  who 
had  scarcely  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year,  it 
is  almost  marvellous.  We  recollect  seeing  it  when 
exhibited  in  London  in  1820,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  we  then  received  from  it  is  still  fresh  in 
the  memory.  Those  who  do  not  remember  the 
picture,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  may 
have  seen  Reynolds’  excellent  engraving  from  it. 
We  forget  the  precise  circumstances  and  the  time 
of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  but  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  of  the  crew  betook  themselves  to  a  raft 
they  had  constructed  ;  out  of  this  number  sixteen 
only  were  left  on  it,  some  living,  some  already 
dead — the  survivors  having  had  nothing  to  subsist 
on  for  many  long  days,  but  the  flesh  of  their  dead 
companions — when  a  sail  was  discovered  in  the 
horizon.  This  is  the  point  selected  by  the  artist. 


The  composition  of  the  work  is  very  fine,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  general  form,  while  the  groups  are 
balanced  with  great  judgment ;  the  most  prominent 
is  that  which  terminates,  in  a  pyramidal  shape, 
with  the  figure  who  signalises,  to  which  all  the 
others  of  the  group  move  in  an  ascending  position. 
But,  indeed,  pages  might  be  written,  had  we 
space,  descriptive  of  this  harrowing  scene.  The 
picture  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
modern  French  School ;  it  is  as  fine  in  its  execution 
as  the  story  it  tells  is  striking  and  terrible ;  vigorous 
in  handling,  powerful  and  solid  in  colouring.  The 
figures  are  all  life-size. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  painter  which 
shows  that  his  love  for  his  favourite  animal,  the 
horse,  was  greater  than  his  apprehension  of  his 
own  personal  safety.  Passing  one  day  through  a 
small  street  leading  to  the  Louvre,  he  saw  a  carman 
beating  a  horse  with  extreme  severity.  Gericault’s 
indignation  was  roused,  and  he  expost  dated  with 
the  driver  on  his  cruelty  to  the  poor  animal.  The 
man  became  insolent,  and  answered  his  reprover 
by  threats  and  increased  ill-usage ;  whereupon, 
the  artist,  unable  further  to  restrain  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  knocked  him  down  under  the  heels  of  the  horse. 
The  fellow  hurt,  but  not  abashed,  raised  himself 
up,  and,  scanning  the  athletic  form  of  his  assailant, 


quietly  said  to  him,  “  Perhaps,  as  you  are  so  strong, 
you  will  yourself  help  the  horse.”  Struck  with  the 
sound  sense  of  the  remark,  Gerieault,  without 
hesitation,  put  his  shoulder  to  one  wheel,  while 
the  carman  did  the  same  to  the  other, — and  thus 
the  hostile  pair  assisted  the  overladen  beast  through 
the  street. 

In  1820,  Gerieault  came  to  London  with  his 
picture  of  “  The  Medusa,”  the  exhibition  of  whieh, 
it  is  said,  with  the  sum  paid  for  the  copyright  of 
the  engraving,  realised  him  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds.  While  here  he  embraced  every  oppor- 
I  tunity  of  studying  the  form  and  character  of 
i  the  English  horse,  the  results  of  which  are  clearly 
perceptible  in  some  of  the  few  pictures  he  subse¬ 
quently  produced. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  an  alteration  in  his  health 
became  perceptible  to  his  acquaintances  ;  his  letters 
were  expressive  of  ennui  and  melancholy,  and  he 
j  was  tormented  with  extreme  restlessness.  Much  of 
this  is  said  to  have  been  attributable  to  his  dis- 
j  appointment  at  not  selling  his  picture  of  “  The 
Medusa,”  which  he  had  hoped  to  do,  either  here 
or  in  France.  And  while  his  attachment  to  his 
friends  became  more  intense,  suspicions  altogether 
unfounded  were  entertained  by  him  that  they  were 
deserting  him :  he  constantly  complained  of  the 
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rarity  of  their  visits,  and  that  even  their  letters 
were  few  and  far  between.  In  short,  his  mind, 
for  a  time,  was  altogether  unhinged. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Gerieault  to  perish  the  victim 
of  his  own  boldness  and  impetuosity.  Riding  one 
day  with  Horace  Vernet  on  the  heights  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  his  horse,  a  young  and  exceedingly  spirited 
animal,  shied  and  threw  him  with  much  force 
against  aheap  of  stones.  The  injuries  he  received 
were,  however,  not  of  so  severe  a  character,  but 
that,  with  proper  management  on  his  own  part,  he 
might  in  time  have  got  over  them.  Impatient  of 
delay,  and  weary  of  confinement,  he  aggravated 
his  maladies  by  imprudent  fatigue.  He  mounted 
his  horse,  and  would  assist  in  the  courses  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  he  again  was  injured  by 
coming  in  contact  with  another  rider,  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  once  more  to  submit  himself  to  the  care 
ofhis  friends.  Ill,  and  incapable  of  moving  abroad, 
he  remained  about  a  year  at  the  house  of  M. 
Dedroux  Dorcy,  drawing  when  he  could,  and 
superintending  the  execution  of  some  lithographs 
from  his  works.  But  his  spirit  was  altogether 
broken,  and  his  melancholy  was  increased  by  cer¬ 
tain  debts  he  had  incurred,  and  whieh  his  illness 
prevented  him  from  labouring  to  discharge.  To 


relieve  his  mind  from  this  disquietude,  his  friends,  ! 
M.  Dorcy  and  Colonel  Bro,  contrived  to  dispose  of  j 
some  of  his  pictures,  which  they  did  to  great 
advantage,  realising  in  a  very  few  days  13,000 
francs.  Nothing  could  have  proved  more  con¬ 
solatory  to  poor  Gerieault,  in  his  then  sick  con¬ 
dition,  as  the  estimation  in  which  he  found  his 
works  to  be  held;  especially  after  the  French 
government  had  offered  him  only  5000  francs  for 
his  “  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa.” 

This  unlooked-for  success  seemed  once  more  to 
revive  his  drooping  spirits,  and  with  it  some 
improvement  in  his  health  became  manifest.  He 
went  again  to  his  work  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
his  enfeebled  constitution  would  allow,  and  made 
a  series  of  water-colour  drawings  of  oriental  cos¬ 
tumes — the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Etienne  Arago.  He  also  thought 
seriously  of  executing  two  grand  compositions  he 
had  long  meditated,  “  Slaves  Embarking,”  and 
“The  Opening  of  the  Doors  of  the  Inquisition.” 
Already  he  had  made  a  beginning,  when  his  malady 
returned  suddenly,  and  with  increased  violence  ; 
and,  after  long  and  great  suffering,  he  sank  under 
it  on  the  18th  of  January,  1824,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age. 


!  On  the  death  of  this  painter,  M.  Dorcy,  jealous 
j  for  the  honour  of  his  friend,  and  with  true  patriotic 
feeling,  immediately  bought  the  picture  of  “  The 
Medusa  ”  for  six  thousand  francs,  fearing  it  might 
probably  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  Shortly 
after  the  purchase  had  been  made,  he  was  offered 
for  it,  by  some  American  gentlemen,  more  than 
double  that  sum,  which  was  at  once  rejected.  At 
length,  M.  de  Forbin,  director  of  the  Museum, 
offered  to  redeem  it  at  the  price  M.  Dorcy  had  paid, 
advancing  from  his  own  private  purse  one  thousand 
francs,  to  add  to  the  government  ofier  of  five  thou¬ 
sand.  Thus  Gericault’s  great  work  found  a  place 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  France,  by  the  side  of 
Paul  Veronese,  Rubens,  and  Poussin. 

The  style  of  this  artist  is  firm,  vigorous,  and  per¬ 
fectly  distinguishable ;  without  prefering  common 
models,  he  knew  how  to  accept  them,  and  impart 
to  his  representations  of  them  that  character  of 
beauty  and  force  which  gives  nobility.  If  he  saw 
a  cart-horse  passing  along,  he  would  sketch  it,  so 
as  to  bring  out  all  its  powerful  action,  and  make 
it  appear  an  animal  worthy  of  a  painter’s  study. 
We  have  examples  of  his  ability  to  do  this  in  the 
two  engravings  on  the  opposite  page — “  The  Co-VL- 
WAGGON,”  and  “The  Horse-dealek’s  Stud.” 
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*  “The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.”  Illustrated  by  Thirty  Engravings. 
Published  hy  Cundall  &  Addey,  London. 


It  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  point  attention  to  the  engravings  here 
introduced,  from  this  edition  of  the  poems;  we  need  not  discuss  their  merits. 
The  artists  who  have  designed  the  figure-subjects  are  Absolon  and  J.  Godwin, 


Birket  Foster  has  furnished  a  number  of  elegant  little  landscapes,  and 
I  Harrison  Weir  several  animals.  The  woodcuts  are  principally  by  Dalziel  and 
j  W.  Mason,  in  whose  hands  the  designs  have  lost  none  of  their  originality. 


THE  POEMS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.* 


The  publishers  of  this  little  volume  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  delight  in 
the  genuine  English  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  for  giving  the  world  so  cheap  and 
elegant  edition'of  his  muse.  Mr.  Cundall,  whose  name  is  now  associated 
with  another,  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  numerous  books  adapted  to 
children  whioli  he  has  at  various  times  published — books  so  charmingly 
illustrated  and  so  tastefully  “  got  up  ”  that  their  adornment  is  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  veriest  idler  to  read  and  digest;  his  library  of  juvenile  literature 
is  full  and  comprehensive  in  what  will  both  amuse  and  instruct.  But  while 
catering  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  too  frequently  require  to  be  allured  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  others  already  advanced  some  way  on  the 


road  are  not  lost  sight  of,  and  children  of  older  growth  are  induced  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  almost  forgotten  friends  when  they  see  them 
reappear  with  new  faces  and  in  a  new  garb.  It  may  be  asserted  without 


contradiction  that  no  poet,  except  perhaps  Shakspeare,  has  furnished  the 
artist  with  so  much  .subject  as  Goldsmith;  nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we 
reflect  how  many  exquisite  pictures  he  himsell  desci'ibed  with  his  pen — his 


sketches  of  beautiful  landscapes,  his  scenes  of  humour  and  of  pathos,  his 
appeals  to  every  feeling  of  which  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  susceptible. 


England  is  not  now  what  she  was  when  the  poor  but  sadly  improvident 
usher  painted  it ;  while  every  year  makes  her  still  more  unlike  in  every 
external  and  internal  feature ;  yet  while  the  poems  of  Goldsmith  exist,  the 


generations  to  come  may  learn  from  them  what  was  her  character  and  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  poet  was  a  true  historian  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  time,  and  as  such  may  be  unhesitatingly  consulted. 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES,  &c. 


Nuremberg. — A  new  association  has  just  been 
formed,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Professor 
Hcidelort',  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  higher 
arts  to  bear  on  the  productions  of  handicraft  and 
trade  in  general,  so  that  they  may  be  not  only  prac¬ 
tically  usej’ul,  but  also  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Such 
was,  originally,  the  relative  position  of  art  and 
handicraft,  in  the  ancient  monasteries,  in  the 
ancient  guilds,  and  in  what  was  called  the 
“  Bauhdtten,”  or  the  masonic  orders.  Such  is  the 
practical  tendency  of  the  new  association,  which 
is  called  “  Vaterlaendischer  Bau  und  Gewerk 
Verein”  (Association  of  Architects  and  Trades¬ 
men)  ;  they  will  endeavour  to  attain  their  object 
by  erecting  schools  for  instructing  tradesmen  in 
drawing,  &c.,  by  encouraging  them  to  raise  and 
improve  the  style  of  their  work,  by  instituting  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  most  worthy  of  those  productions, 
thus  insuring  a  due  remuneration  to  the  diligent 
and  aspiring,  and  by  furnishing  them  with  good 
models.  To  attain  the  latterobject,  M.  Heideloff  has 
undertaken  the  publication,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  new  association,  of  two  works,  of  which  the 
first  series  have  already  appeared.  The  former  of 
these  publications  bears  the  title,  “  Bau  Entwuerfe 
imByzantinischenund  Altdeutschen  Styl,”  the  first 
part  of  which  eon  tains  “Architectonische  Entwuerfe 
und  Ausgefuehrte  Bauten  in  Byzantinisohen  und 
Altdeutschen  Styl,  von  Carl  Heideloff,”  with  ten 
steel  plates  in  folio,  and  twelve  steel  plates,  details, 
in  octavo,  with  the  text.  The  powerful  inventive 
genius  and  the  masterly  hand  of  Professor  Heideloff 
are  too  well  known  for  us  to  say  much  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  here  ;  the  beautiful  precision  of  the  details, 
and  the  striking  symmetry,  lightness,  and  elegance 
of  the  whole,  are  truly  admirable.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  numberless  ancient  examples  of  architecture  of 
the  finest  kinds,  as  well  as  some  modern  designs  by 
the  Professor.  In  an  appendix.  Professor  Heideloff 
gives  his  views  as  to  what  a  Christian  place  of 
worship  ought  to  be,  both  to  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  communities,  a  paper  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  parties.  The 
second  work  is  intended  as  a  book  of  models  for  all 
existing  trades,  forty-two  of  which  are  mentioned 
for  whom  it  is  intended  to  publish  designs,  so  as  to 
enable  them,  by  their  means,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  own  talents,  to  improve  the  style  of  their 
production.  The  first  part  of  these  “  Muster 
Werke  ”  is  for  the  jeiveller,  gold  and  silversmith, 
and  contains  a  series  of  designs  by  Heideloff,  as 
well  as  antique  examples  of  the  finest  kind.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  work  will  prove  a 
benefit  to,  and  tend  to  improve  the  style  of,  every 
artificer ;  and  we  believe  that  even  British  crafts¬ 
men,  to  whom  the  publication  is  shortly  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  will  find  themselves  benefited  by  a  close 
observation  of  models  presented  to  them  by  such  a 
master-hand. 

Dusseldorpf. — M.  de  Raumur,  the  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Public  Institutions  of  Prussia, 
has  taken  the  Art- Academy  of  this  place  under  his 
especial  protection.  Beethoven  and  Cornelius  were 
both  natives  of  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

Paris.— A  letter  from  Paris  announces  that 
one  of  Raffaelle’s  drawings  in  the  collection  of  the 
Louvre,  has  been  copied  by  a  new  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess,  which  secures  the  most  unquestionable  fidelity. 

A  meeting  of  the  principal  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  and  engravers  of  Paris,  has  just  taken 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  plan  for  a  per- 
manent  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  in 
that  city,  to  open  during  those  periods  of  the  year, 
when  the  painters’  exhibition  in  the  Louvre  is 
closed.  The  fee  is  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
franc.  The  tickets  are  to  be  used  for  a  lottery; 
and  with  the  money  obtained  for  them  pictures  are 
to  be  purchased  and  re-sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution.  This  plan  difiers  in  no  essential  respect 
from  that  of  the  Amis  des  Arts,  a  society  founded 
in  Paris  some  thirty  years  ago,  for  the  sale  by 
lottery  of  the  works  of  modern  painters.  The 
Amis  des  Arts  suggested  the  idea  of  the  first  Art- 
Union. 

Brussels. — So  long  as  dupes  are  to  be  found, 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  discoveries  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  world.  The  Brussels  Herald  assures  us 
that  a  fresh  Murillo  has  just  turned  up  in  the 
Carmelite  Convent  of  Pontoise,  called  “  Jesus 
Pasteur.”  The  picture  is,  of  course,  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  belongs  to  the  Abbe  Trou,  almoner 
of  the  Carmelites.  It  is  beyond  our  province  to 
pick  a  hole  in  a  “  treasure-trove,”  unearthed  by  so 
reverend  a  personage.  Unless  therefore  he  sends  it 
to  this  country  for  sale,  we  shall  suppress  any 
doubts  which  we  may  have  been  led  to  entertain 
of  its  originality. 

Rome. — M.  Alaux  has  been  appoined  to  the  Di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  vacant 


by  the  death  of  M.  Drolling.  A  better  selection 
could  not  have  been  made  from  the  living 
painters  of  Franco  for  this  important  post ;  an 
artist  more  thoroughly  conversant  willi  the 
loftiest  principles  of  Art  could  not  have  been 
chosen.  An  admirable  draughtsman,  the  painter 
of  some  of  the  most  refined  and  fanciful  pictures 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  an 
ardent  appreeiator  of  the  works  of  Wilkie,  Hilton, 
Uwins,  and  other  congenial  members  of  our  own 
school  of  Art;  he  i)Osse.sses  the  additional  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  being  esteemed  on  personal  grounds,  not 
only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  many  of  his 
most  eminent  contemporaries  in  England  and  in 
Germany. 

America. — Enlargement  and  Decoration  of  the 
Capitol  of  Washington. — It  has  been  announced 
by  the  President  of  the  American  Art-Union,  that 
new  halls  and  corridors  are  to  be  added  to  this 
edifice,  “  on  a  scale  and  in  a  style  worthy  the 
grandeur  of  the  nation,”  and  which  are  to  be 
“resplendent  with  the  graces  which  painting  and 
sculpture  can  add  to  architecture.”  The  subjects 
are  to  be  the  picturesque  history  of  the  first  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  dilferent  states  ;  the  deeds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  armies ;  the  labours  and  exploits  of  border 
life  ;  and  the  great  councils  of  the  nation.  We  are 
curious  to  learn  the  names  of  the  artists  by  whom 
these  decorations  in  painting,  fresco,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  are  to  be  executed. 

Oriental  Palaces. — The  restoration  of  the  Hall 
of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  presents 
an  astonishing  example  of  the  splendour  of  oriental 
architecture.  The  centre  hall  of  this  magnificent 
structure,  appears  to  have  covered,  internally, 
more  than  40,000  square  feet,  or  with  its  walls 
55,700  feet.  The  buildings  at  Persepolis  are,  of 
course,  much  more  recent  than  those  of  Assyria. 
The  great  hall  of  Karnao  covers,  internally,  58,300 
feet,  and  with  its  walls  and  porticoes  88,800  feet ; 
and  the  two  largest  temples  of  antiquity,  those  of 
Jupiter  Olympus  at  Athens,  and  Agrigentum, 
cover,  respectively,  only  59,000,  and  56,000  feet. 
We  have  no  cathedral  in  this  country  which 
approaches  it  in  the  grandeur  of  its  dimensions. 
Well  might  Persepolis  be  entitled  “  the  richest 
city  under  the  sun.” 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Edinburgh. — The  president  and  members  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  have  requested  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  to  sit  for  a  full-length 
portrait,  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  P.R.S.A., 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  promoting 
the  erection  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the  Mound. 
The  picture  is  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
new  gallery  of  the  academy. 

Mr.  Park’s  colossal  statue  of  William  Wallace  is 
completed,  and  has  been  removed  to  a  wooden 
building  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  being 
publicly  exhibited. 

The  Blackburn  Peel  Testimonial  is  to  be  a 
colossal  statue  of  our  late  eminent  statesman  in 
stoneon  a  cylindrical  column,  erected  on  thesummit 
of  Billinge  Hill,  near  Blackburn.  The  amount 
subscribed  has  not  been  stated. 

Manchester. — Mr.  Thomas,  of  London,  has 
just  completed  a  very  handsome  monument  to  the 
late  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Corn  Law  League  celebrity. 
It  is  decorated  with  four  marble  statues,  which  are 
inserted  in  niches  on  the  four  faces  of  the  work. 
These  figures  are  intended  as  impersonations  of 
Charity,  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Integrity,  and 
are  exceedingly  well  executed.  We  are,  we  con¬ 
fess,  no  great  admirers  of  this  sort  of  allegory, 
which  even  in  the  best  hands  is  not  always  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  remember  a  pair  of  pictures  by 
Smirke,  in  which  Commerce  and  Industry  are 
tolerably  well  represented ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  has 
been  more  happy  in  his  endeavour  to  avoid  com¬ 
mon-places.  W e  recollect  no  previous  embodiment 
of  Integrity.  Charity  is  represented  by  a  graceful 
female  figure  earrying  one  child  on  her  left  arm, 
and  leading  another  with  her  right.  Industry, 
another  female  figure,  is  surrounded  by  implements 
of  husbandry  and  manufacture  ;  and  Commerce,  a 
buxom  young  lady,  is  not  without  similar  con¬ 
comitants.  Integrity  holds  a  book  in  one  hand, 
bearing  the  inscription  of  Truth,  and  a  small 
branch  of  oak  in  the  other.  There  are  various 
other  accessories  which  are  tasteful  and  appropriate. 
The  monument,  which  is  of  Sicilian  marble,  rests 
upon  a  square  base  of  Aberdeen  granite,  of  six 
feet  six  inches  width  each  wing.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  work  causes  it  to  rank  greatly 
above  ordinary  monumental  testimonials  of  the 
same  class. 

W ORCESTER.— At  a  public  meeting  recently  held 
at  Worcester,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  School 
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of  Design.  An  annuity  of  25/.,  and  a  donation 
of  100/.,  were  announced  at  the  meeting  in  the  j 
event  of  a  government  grant.  I 

Salford  Peel  Monument.  —  This  statue,  Ij 

which  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Noble,  is  to  be  of  :  I 

bronze,  ten  feet  high,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  and  is  j , 

to  be  completed,  unless  the  sculptor  be  prevented 
by  sickness  or  some  unavoidable  accident,  by 
February  next.  The  committee  has  made  a  | 

somewhat  curious  appeal  to  the  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didates,  to  allow  their  models  and  designs  to  be 
retained  (without  remuneration  we  presume)  for 
the  gallery  of  the  “  Salford  Royal  Library  and 
Museum.”  This  course  the  committee  appears  to 
have  contemplated  as  “a  mutual  advantage,” 
inasmuch  as  “  the  talented  youth  of  the  country  | 

looiddthus  be  brought  into  notice!”  We  do  not  j' 

know  what  Messrs.  Baily,  Macdowell,  Foley,  j' 

Behnes,  Marshall,  and  others  who  may  happen  to 
have  competed  for  public  monuments  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  would  say  to  such  a  “  mode  of  making 
themselves  known  ;”  but  we  may  safely  aver  that 
if  they  accepted  the  “advantage  ”  upon  the  terms 
proposed,  they  would  pay  very  dearly  for  their 
popularity.  What  would  the  gentlemen  who 
made  this  modest  proposition  say  to  the  Committee  . 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  if  they  retained  all 
the  “goods ’’sent  for  their  consideration,  which  ; 
failed  to  secure  a  prize  of  any  kind,  for  some  pocket  j 
Crystal  Palace  of  their  own  ?  The  Salford  com-  \  ■ 
mittee  are  nevertheless  in  earnest,  and  have  pro-  || 
vided  by  a  resolution  for  making  the  “transfer”  i 

without  waiting  for  the  opinions  of  the  artists,  ! 

ex.  gra.  : — “  It  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  said  , 
works  of  art  be  transferred  to  the  Museum  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Salford  Town  Council,  on  condition  ' ! 
that  the  models  and  designs  of  those  artists  who  1 1 
decline  the  contemplated  plan,  be  returned  to  them  ,  i 
on  application,  provided  such  application  be  made  ■  I 
within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  transfer.”  !  !  ;  I 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 


Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has,  in  a  I'ccent  article 
in  his  “  Household  Words,”  directed  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  miserable  accommodation  provided  by 
the  government  for  the  female  members  of  its 
School  of  Design.  It  rejoices  us  greatly  to  find 
his  popular  and  impressive  pen  devoted  to  a  cause 
which  we  ourselves,  some  two  years  since,  urged 
upon  the  notice  of  those  who  had  the  power  to 
remove  so  palpable  and  gross  an  evil ;  but  it 
remains  a  discredit  to  the  country  and  a  stigma 
upon  those  who  have  the  power  to  remedy  it. 

Removed  from  Somerset  House,  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  setting  forth  the  want  of  adequate 
room,  the  pupils  were  located  in  a  spot  every,  way 
more  ineligible  and  inconvenient.  Two  dark 
and  ill-ventilated  rooms  over  a  soap  manufac¬ 
turer’s  in  the  Strand,  approached  by  a  narrow 
gloomy  passage,  appear  to  be  the  best  accom¬ 
modation  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  afford  them.  But  here  is  Mr.  Dickens’s 
account  of  the  new  establishment.  Of  the  first 
apartment  he  entered,  appropriated  to  the  younger 
students,  the  height  was  not  more  than  eleven 
or  twelve  feet.  It  was  full  to  crowding.  The 
students  were  pushed  close  together  on  forms, 
just  like  the  children  of  a  Sunday  school  in  our 
manufacturing  towns ;  the  elbows,  and  in  some 
cases  the  shoulders,  of  one  student  touching  those 
of  her  next  door  neighbour.  The  drawing-desks, 
or  stands,  with  the  forms,  were  arranged  in  rows 
across  the  room  so  closely,  that  to  pass  along  was 
not  possible  without  frequently  scraping  oneself 
against  the  desk  behind,  or  causing  the  student  in 
front  to  bend  and  pack  herself  forward  against  her 
own  drawing-board.  Although  only  two  o’clock 
in  the  day,  the  light  was  so  bad  that,  to  distinguish 
anything  accurately,  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  back-room,  on  the  second  floor, 
appropriated,  by  some  singular  arrangement,  to 
the  elder  pupils,  was  much  smaller  (only  eight 
feet  in  height),  similarly  crowded,  and  even  worse 
ventilated.  Mr.  Dickens  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  drawings  which  had  been  produced  under 
circumstances  so  disadvantageous;  and  pays  a  ivell- 
deserved  compliment  to  Mrs.  MTan,  the  lady 
who  presides  over  the  school.  Had  the  government, 
he  adds,  studied  to  select  one  of  the  worst  possible 
localities  for  such  an  establishment  they  could  not 
have  been  more  successful.  It  is  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  several  gin-shops,  pawn-shops,  and  old-rag  shops, 
and  some  of  the  worst  courts  and  alleys  of  London ; 
in  a  direct  line  with  two  narrow  streets  of  the 
dirtiest  and  most  disreputable  character.  Is 
there  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
gallantry  enough  in  his  composition,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  this  scandalous 
treatment  of  the  female  classes  of  a  school  which  it 
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professes  to  direct?  If  the  above  account  of  it  be 
unexaggerated,  the  frequenters  of  the  ragged 
schools  of  the  metropolis  are  incomparably  better 
provided  for  so  far  as  spaee  and  ventilation 
are  concerned.  We  presume  that  the  publie 
notice  which  has  been  taken  of  the  matter,  will 
excite  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Dickens,  whose  most  interesting  article  on 
this  subject  we  would  commend  to  all  interested 
in  it,  says  : — “  If  Mr.  Labouchere  would  but  inter¬ 
cede  in  a  high  quarter,  so  that  this  most  praise¬ 
worthy  School  of  Design  might  be  located  in  one 
of  the  light,  airy,  and  beautiful  stables  now 
building  ibr  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  would  be 
just  the  thing,  both  in  itself,  and  in  the  quiet 
refinement  of  its  locality.” 

AVe  should  suggest  rather  an  amendment  on  this 
proposition,  which  is,  that  some  of  those  upper 
rooms  in  Marlborough  House  itself,  w’here  the 
students  of  this  School  of  Design  are  now  display¬ 
ing  their  very  creditable  performances,  be  tem¬ 
porarily  fitted  up  for  their  especial  use;  having 
acquitted  themselves  so  honourably  with  such  bad 
accommodation  as  is  here  disclosed,  how  much 
more  might  we  not  expect  from  them,  if  working 
in  light,  airy  and  cheerful  rooms,  where  both  body 
and  mind  would  have  ample  scope  for  healthful 
and  vigorous  exercise  ;  both  incompatible  with  the 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  dark  aud  crowded  rooms. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


EEFLECTION. 

E.  V.  Eippingille,  Painter.  T.  Hunt,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture  2  ft.  4^  in.  by  1  ft.  in. 

We  presume  this  picture  to  be  a  portrait,  possibly 
a  finished  study  made  by  the  artist  during  his 
residence  in  Italy ;  it  has  the  characteristic  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  the  Italian  women,  softened  down  into 
an  expression  of  repose  and  sweetness  that  invests 
it  with  a  half-sacred  feeling ;  a  Madonna-like 
countenance  such  as  the  old  painters  gave  to  their 
religious  subjects.  The  style  of  the  picture  is 
studiously  simple,  its  power  being  confided  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  features,  which  are  most  impres¬ 
sive  and  agreeable :  in  colour  it  is  warm  and 
natural. 

Pictures  like  this,  though  they  may  tell  no  story 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  therefore  elicit  no  strong 
emotion,  yet  rarely  fail  to  prove  acceptable,  and 
are  more  suggestive  of  ideas  than  may  be,  at 
first  sight,  supposed.  Thus,  for  instance,  one 
may  study  the  engraving  here  introduced,  and 
conjure  up  a  wide  train  of  thoughts,  each  entirely 
distinct  from  the  others,  which  may  be  presumed 
to  occupy  her  mind  ;  thoughts  referring  either  to 
herself  or  to  others,  bearing  on  the  past,  the  pre¬ 
sent,  or  the  future,  and  associated  with  this  world 
or  that  to  come.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where 
such  a  spirit  is  wandering,  or  with  whom  it  holds 
communion  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  no 
unworthy  nor  unhallowed  imagination  finds  a 
resting-place  in  her  heart.  And  thus  Mr.  Rippin- 
gille,  without  sacrificing  his  art  to  what  men 
usually  consider  beauty,  has  created  heauty  out  of 
those  elements  which  alone  should  compose  it — 
truth,  meekness,  and  purity :  of  either,  of  these 
attributes  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  type. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


The  family  of  the  “  Croakers  ”  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  one,  and  when  Goldsmith  hit  upon 
the  character  as  a  sort  of  novelty  in  comedy,  he 
little  thought  how  large  a  sprinkling  of  it  there 
was  in  the  world  even  then.  The  Industrial 
Exhibition,  and  the  possibility  of  its  failure  in 
some  respect  or  other,  (for  every  prognosticator 
of  evil  has  his  own  peculiar  groan),  have  shown 
us  of  late  that  its  descendants  are  still  in  great 
strength,  whenever  an  opportunity  of  proclaim- 
mg  their  unhappiness  may  happen  to  present 
itself.^  The  first  and  most  popular  prediction 
of  this  encouraging  order  of  prophets  was  that 
the  Industrial  Palace  would  come  tumbling 
about  our  ears  on  the  first  day  that  it  was 
opened  to  the  public;  and  this  lugubrious  antici¬ 
pation  was  so  widely  circulated,  that  foolish 
people,  who  consider  that  the  prophet  of  evil 
can  never  be  altogether  wrong,  were  so  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question  by  tests  that  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
As  if  the  first  trial  of  the  capacity  of  the  galleries 


to  sustain  the  necessary  pressure  were  not 
enough,  another  and  more  decisive  experiment 
has  been  made ;  from  which  it  has  been  shown  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  time  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
test,  that  each  gallery  will  bear,  without  any 
sensible  deflection,  three  times  the  number  of 
tons  weight  which,  under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  can  ever  be  called  upon  to  sustain. 
These  tests,  however  unnecessary,  have  had  the 
effect  of  completely  satisfying  the  public  mind 
that  the  greatest  lightness  and  elegance  in  a 
building  may  be  combined  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  security.  The  next  series  of  apprehensions 
excited  by  the  “  Croakers,”  was  that  the  vast 
influx  of  foreigners  into  this  country  would  not 
only  raise  the  price  of  “  dry  goods  and  tobaccos,” 
but  that  of  provisions  of  every  description  to  a 
famine  height ;  and  that  it  would  moreover  let  in 
upon  us  diseases  and  evils  more  numerous  than 
ever  escaped  from  the  box  of  Pandora.  This 
melancholy  apprehension  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  dissipated.  The  supply  seems  likely  to 
equal  the  demand ;  and  an  eminent  house-agent 
assures  us  that  as  there  are  some  fifteen  hundred 
furnished  houses  (.and  no  one  knows  how  mtiny 
more  furnished  lodgings)  to  let,  more  than  in 
any  previous  years  within  his  experience,  accom¬ 
modation  of  this  kind  has  not  advanced,  and  is 
not  likely  to  advance  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
The  Croaker,  however,  still  goes  shouting 
about,  “  What  will  make  the  bread  rise  to 
eighteenpence  a  loaf  1  The  Parlez-vous !  What 
will  send  up  the  mutton  to  a  shilling  a  pound  1 
The  Parlez-vous,  that  will  eat  it  up,”*  &c.,  aud 
finds  intense  satisfaction  in  the  reverberation  of 
his  own  melancholy  postulates.  We  ourselves 
have  had  our  own  groan  at  the  mode  originally 
proposed  of  decorating  the  Exhibition;  but 
unlike  some  of  our  contemporaries,  who  are 
extremely  angry  if  anything  turns  out  at  all 
better  than  they  expected,  we  w'ere  sincerely  re¬ 
joiced  to  find,  on  our  last  visit  to  the  building, 
that  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  plan  of  ornamentation  has 
turned  out  very  much  more  effective  th.an  we 
could  have  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  we  depre¬ 
cated  the  colours  as  we  saw  them  when  the  first 
compartment  was  painted ;  namely,  deep  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows.  The  modification  which 
Mr.  Jones’s  original  intentions  have  under¬ 
gone,  has  removed  some  of  the  objections 
we  offered  to  such  a  combination.  The  yellows 
and  reds  are  not  only  incomparably  less  glaring 
than  in  the  original  specimen,  but  are  much 
more  sparingly  employed.  The  necessity  in¬ 
volved  by  the  largely  increasing  circulation  of 
the  Art-Journal,  of  going  to  press  many  days 
before  the  first  of  the  month,  cUd  not  admit  of 
our  becoming  .acquainted  with  the  proposed 
modification  until  after  our  Journal  for  March 
was  printed  off.  We  have,  however,  sincere 
gratification  in  expressing  our  belief  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  painting  will  be  more  quiet 
and  harmonious  th.an  we  could  have  anticipated 
from  such  a  combination  of  colours,  however 
tenderly  laid  on. 

A  u  reste :  we  feel  assured  that  the  general 
results  of  this  Exhibition  of  Nations  will  be 
satisfactory.  To  an  ordin.ary  observer,  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  it  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  be  opened  by  the  first  of  M.ay;  but  when  we 
look  at  wh.at  has  been  done  since  the  end  of  last 
September,  we  may  fairly  rely  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Executive  Committee,  that 
they  will,  under  serious  disadv,antages,  keep  full 
faith  with  the  public.  Had  the  exhibitors,  foreign 
and  English,  been  trae  to  themselves,  much 
gre.ater  facilities  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
end  would  have  been  afforded,  than  exist  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
that  on  the  20  th  of  March  not  more  than  five 
thousand,  out  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand, 
packages  from  foreign  nations,  had  reached  the 
building,  and  that  a  similar,  and  less  excusable, 
laxity  had  been  shown  by  very  many  of  our  own 
countrymen;  so  thatif  any  disappointment  should 
arise,  it  will  have  been  created  almost  wholly 
by  those  whose  interests  it  has  been  the  great 
object  of  the  undertaking  to  promote. 

A'.'e  have  not  hesitated  to  express,  from  time  to 
time,  our  honest  disapprov.al  of  such  portions  of 
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the  arrangements  of  the  Executive  Committee  as 
we  have  considered  obnoxious  to  censure,  but  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  they  have  had 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  very  little 
time  to  overcome  them  ;  neither  should  we  omit 
to  remember  that  the  majority  of  their  body 
perform  their  onerous  duties  without  fee  or 
reward.  We  are  still  as  much  inclined  as  ever 
to  question  the  policy  of  their  arrangements  for 
the  admission  of  the  public,  for  reasons  which 
we  have  already  explained  ;  and  there  are  other 
features  of  their  plan  of  which  we  are  as  little 
able  to  approve  as  hei-etofore ;  such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  shutting  out  the  general  public  until 
the  twenty-second  day.  We  desire,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  see  them  eventually  disappoint  the 
damaging  anticipations  which  have  been  in¬ 
dulged,  as  to  the  result  of  their  labours;  and 
reap,  in  public  approbation  of  the  grand  issue  of 
their  exertions,  the  reward  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled. 

We  would  again  strenuously  urge  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  im¬ 
portance  of  effecting  arrangements  by  which  the 
Exhibition  may  be  viewed,  by  the  more  skilful 
and  practical  operatives  who  are  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  its  inspection  to  good  working  account,  under 
such  conditions  as  shall  ensure  them  facilities 
for  uninterrupted  study  and  examination.  These 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained  during  the  turmoil 
and  bustle  of  a  crowd  composed  principally  of 
mere  pleasure-seekers  ;  and  such  will  form  “  the 
bulk.”  It  is  idle  to  assume  that  the  mass  of 
those  who  visit  the  metropolis  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  Exhibition  will  be 
other  than  the  holid.ay-makers ;  and  the  very 
excitement  alone,  consequent  upon  the  presence 
of  such  numbers,  added  to  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  would  unhinge  the  mind  for  thought  or 
reflection.  We  would  suggest  that  some  regula¬ 
tions  be  made  by  which  the  class  whose  neces¬ 
sary  convenience  we  advocate  should  be  allowed 
access  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  prior 
to  the  hour  for  general  admission  of  the  public — 
say  from  six  or  seven  to  nine  or  ten  ;  this  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  conceded  to  those  who  produce  satis¬ 
factory  vouchers  as  to  their  purpose  and  abilities 
from  members  of  their  local  committees.  It 
would  secure  to  the  intelligent  and  earnest 
seeker  for  advancement  and  profit,  the  means  of 
re.alising  directly  to  himself  and  indirectly  to 
his  country,  the  beneficial  influence  which  the 
study  of  the  works  of  eminence,  in  all  branches 
of  art,  science,  and  manufacture,  that  will  be 
included  in  its  range,  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  promote.  It  is  only  in  this  w.ay  that  suffi¬ 
cient  return  can  be  made  for  the  vast  amount 
of  time  and  money  which  the  national  attendance 
at  the  Exhibition  will  consume.  It  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  over-estimate  the  sum  which  the  visitors 
from  our  own  provincial  districts  alone,  promised 
to  be  poured  in  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  must 
necessarily  expend.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
working  population  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
be  brought  up,  and  arrangements  made  for  a 
week’s  stay — the  cost  of  railway  transit  to  be 
reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  limit,  and  lodgings 
provided  on  the  most  economical  terms.  These 
details  forming  a  most  important  feature  in  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  will,  we  trust,  be  fully  and 
competently  worked  out,  and  such  protection 
given  to  strangers  visiting  the  metropolis,  as 
shall  secui’e  them,  so  fixr  as  possible,  from  chance 
of  inconvenience  and  injiuy.  Still,  with  the 
most  economical  ariangements,  the  funds  posi¬ 
tively  and  indispensably  necessary,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  time  spent  on  the  visit,  will 
form  an  aggregate  of  costly  expenditure.  Now, 
as  a  counterbalance  to  this  cerc.ain  and  unavoid¬ 
able  dr.awback,  we  look  to  the  benefit  which  will 
result  from  the  attendance  of  the  intelligent  and 
earnest  artisan,  whose  chief  and  engrossing  aim 
is  to  advance  his  productive  powers  by  close 
examination  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  his 
tr.ade  opponents — who  indeed  will  view  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  not  as  a  shoio,  but  as  a  school — aud  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  opportunity  for  this 
investigation  be  effectually  available.  Inspection 
of  excellence  obtained,  to  be  really  valuable  and 
conclusive,  must  not  end  in  a  gener.al  and  unde- 
finable  admission  of  its  merit— a  mere  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  its  superiority — but  this  perception 
must  be  followed  up  by  such  an  iuvestigatmg 
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analysis  of  its  distinguishing  and  intrinsic  pecu¬ 
liarity,  the  motive  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the 
process  by  which  it  has  been  rendered,  as  shall 
surely  guide  and  initiate  the  student,  not  only  in 
the  theory  of  its  success,  but  also  in  the  practical 
working  by  which  it  has  been  achieved.  Without 
such  hopeful  results  as  these  the  Exhibition  will 
be  a  matter  of  amusement,  and  one  will  be  found 
of  so  costly  a  character  as  to  raise  a  question  of 
its  expediency  and  policy  ;  but  we  trust  such 
timely  and  pmdential  measures  will  be  taken  as 
shall  avert  so  ineffectual  a  conclusion.  AVe  do 
not  lay  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  re- 
ducing  the  charge  for  admission  to  artisans  ; 
because!  this  would  be  effectually  met  by  the 
arrangement  to  admit  them  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  expediency  of  allowing  the  “price”  to 
be  appended  to  articles  in  the  Exhition  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  has  again  recently 
been  brought  forward.  It  is  a  question  de¬ 
manding  serious  consideration,  as  involving 
very  complicated  bearings.  The  original  “  deci¬ 
sion  ”  of  the  commissioners  we  subjoin : — “  Prices 
are  not  to  be  affixed  to  the  articles  exhibited. 
But  as  the  cost  at  which  articles  can  be  produced 
will,  in  some  cases,  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  rewards,  the  commissioners, 
or  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  adjudication 
of  rewards,  may  have  to  make  inquiries,  and 
possibly  to  take  evidence,  upon  the  subject;  still 
they  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  affix  a  note 
of  the  price  to  the  articles  displayed.  AA'^hen  the 
exhibitor  considers  the  merit  of  his  article  to 
consist  in  its  cheapness,  he  should  state  the 
price  in  the  invoice  sent  to  the  commissioner.” 
With  this  regulation  we  decidedly  agree.  Price 
should  be  recognised  only  as  relative,  and 
secondary  to  excellence;  and  should  be  a  quality 
for  the  .specific  and  sole  consideration  of  the 
juries,  but  its  importance  should  be  directly  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  estimating  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  competitive  products.  To  attach  the 
price  to  the  articles  for  public  recognition,  we 
are  positive  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  de 
trimental  to  the  best  purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  allow  it  in  one  case  and 
with  one  manufacturer,  and  exclude  its  operation 
from  others ;  and,  once  admitted,  the  whole  scheme 
would  result  in  a  struggle  to  astonish  more  by 
lowness  of  price  than  elevation  of  productive 
merit.  Already  the  manufacturers  of  England 
owe  much  of  their  inefficiency  to  the  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  “  cheapness,”  alike  exclusive  of  merit 
or  remuneration.  In  many  respects  “  beauty  is 
as  cheap  as  deformity,”  but  this  axiom  must  not 
be  applied  as  an  unexceptionable  mle.  The 
very  possession  of  excellence  and  beauty  in  the 
higher  branches  of  artistic  labour,  demonstrates 
the  result  of  superior  intelligence  aided  by 
diligent  and  costly  study  ;  and,  unless  we  slight 
the  claims  which  a  superiority  so  obtained  pre¬ 
sents,  and  rank  it  in  pecuniary  acknowledgment 
only  on  a  level  with  mediocrity  and  indifference, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  sense  in  which  “  cheap¬ 
ness  ”  is  too  commonly  accepted,  viz.,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  cost  only — deformity  must  be  the  gainer. 
The  cry  for  “  cheapness,”  that  is,  the  offer  of  an 
article  which  to  the  superficial  observer  appears 
worth  more  than  the  price  asked,  is  gradually 
and  surely  undermining  the  solid  character  of 
English  Industrial  Art,  and  must  seriously  and 
lamentably  retard  its  progressive  improvement. 
AVe  trust  the  determination  of  the  Eoyal  Com¬ 
missioners,  as  expressed  above,  will  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  Not  so,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
threat]  to  demand  large — exorbitant — fees  from 
those  who  delay  sending  in  their  articles.  The 
Executive  cannot  but  know  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  building,  with  the  damps  arising 
from  frequent  rain-droppings,  it  would  be  little 
short  of  madness  in  manufacturers  of  peculiar 
classes  of  goods  to  send  in  their  contributions. 

We  hope  also  that  a  greater  degree  of  liberality 
will  be  shown  in  the  distribution  of  free  tickets : 
no  one  should  be  required  to  pay  for  admission, 
whose  time  and  talents  have  been  employed  to 
foster  or  aid  the  project  without  any  personal 
advantage. 

There  may  be  several  other  topics  upon  which 
we  should  desire  to  comment,  but  reference  to 
some  of  them  would  be  now  too  late  for  any 
practicable  purpose  ;  others  are,  we  know 


“under  consideration  ;”  and  to  dwell  upon  others 
would  go  far  to  place  us  in  the  list  of  those 
“  croakers  ”  whose  proceedings  we  condemn. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  bear 
witness,  that  we  have  been  “  on  the  watch  ”  for 
the  interests  of  contributors  ;  that  we  have  held 
the  tone,  as  well  as  kept  the  position,  of  perfect 
independence ;  and  that  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  urge  strongly  objections  which  appeared  just. 
In  some  instances,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  we 
did  so  with  effect. 

But  now  our  best  efforts  shall  be  directed 
by  all  means  in  our  power  to  render  “  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  ”  advantageous  to  our  country,  by  answer¬ 
ing  its  first  great  purpose — of  instruction. 

Before  we  issue  another  part  of  our  Journal, 
or  ratlier  on  the  day  upon  which  tl  e  next  part 
is  published,  the  “Great  Exhibition  of  1851” 
will  have  been  opened  to  all  comers.  In  many 
respects  it  will  surpass  the  expectations,  and 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  hopes,  of  its  suggestors 
and  sustainers.  The  industry  of  the  world  will 
be  there  collected,  to  be  seen  and  studied,  as  a 
vast  volume  to  enlighten  all  who  are  willing  to 
read  it. 

AVe  have  undertaken  a  heavy  and  important 
task,  in  undertaking  to  report  worthily  this 
mighty  gathering  of  works  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  old  adage,  that  “  AVhat  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  applies  to  no 
one  with  greater  force  than  to  the  public  jour¬ 
nalist.  AVe  have  neglected  no  duty,  considered  no 
expense,  spared  no  labour,  that  might  enable  us 
to  submit  to  our  subscribers,  and  to  the  public, 
such  a  report  as  shall  effect  the  object  held  in 
view,  and  maintain  the  character  which,  it  can¬ 
not  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  say,  we  have 
acquired  for  our  journal. 

Elsewhere  we  have  given  details  of  the  plans 
upon  which  we  are  proceeding  for  the  publication  of 
AN  Illustrated  Catalogue  op  the  Great 
Exhibition  : 

and  we  trust  with  confidence  to  the  appearance 
of  our  next  number  for  proofs  of  the  interest 
and  usefulness  of  the  extensive  work  we  are 
preparing.* 

The  extra  part  of  the  May  number  will  contain 
about  300  engravings  on  wood,  a  title-page,  and  a 
dedication  to  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert ; 
and  the  first  part  of  an  essay  by  Eobert  Hunt, 
Esq.,  on  “  The  Science  of  the  Exhibition.” 

Subsequent  parts  will  contain,  also,  a  copious 
index,  an  introduction,  an  illustrated  history  of 
the  Exhibition,  with  large  and  elaborate  exterior 
and  interior  views,  with  descriptions  of  the 
several  national  compartments  (illustrated);  an 
essay,  by  Professor  Forbes,  on  “The  Vegetable 
World  as  Contributory  to  Manufactures,”  and 
the  “  Prize  Essay,”  for  which  we  have  offered  a 
premium  of  100  guineas. 

The  whole  of  the  matter  which  appertains  to 
the  Exhibition,  will  be  separately  paged,  so  as  to 
be  detached  from  the  Art-Journal  and  be  bound 
up  in  a  volume, — for  whicli  volume,  appropriate 
bindings  will  be  produced,  and  for  the  proper 
arrangement  of  which,  explicit  instructions  will 
be  given  “  to  the  binder.” 

We  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  but  for  the 
security  against  loss  supplied  to  us  by  the  large 
circulation  of  the  Art-Journal,  such  a  volume  as 
that  we  undertake  to  form,  could  not  he 
produced  at  a  less  cost  than  four  or  five  guineas 
containing,  as  it  will  do,  about  1200  engravings, 
with  upwards  of  300  pages  of  letter-press. 

The  wood-engravings  are  produced  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Dalziel — engraved 
by  these  artists  and  several  other  eminent 
engravers.  They  will  be  printed  on  paper  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  by  AIi-.  Henry  Hall  of 
Hartford,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Spalding  ;  and 
will  be  printed  hy  hand,  at  the  presses  of 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans. 

Our  selections  of  subjects  have  been  made 
with  the  view,  as  far  as  possible,  of  representing 
every  meritorious  manufacturer.  We  have  made 
no  charge  whatever  to  any  contributor,  and  have 
therefore  considered  ourselves  free  to  accept  or 

*  We  think  it  necessary  to  ohseive,  tliat  although  a 
large  edition  of  the  May  number  will  be  printed ;  inasmuch 
as  it  Avill  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reprint  it ;  and, 
as  many  occasional  purchasers  will  no  doubt  procure  it, 
REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS  should  take  care  to  secure  their 
copies  early. 


reject  according  to  our  judgment.  We  have 
studied  to  obtain  drawings  of  such  articles  as 
should  not  only  be  excellent  in  themselves,  but 
be  suggestive — remembering  the  lessons  that  one 
manufacturer  may  give  to  another  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  himself;  and  we  have  already  to 
acknowledge  the  cordial  zeal  with  which  our 
endeavours  have  been  seconded  by  nearly  all 
the  eminent  producers  of  manufactured  art 
throughout  Great  Britain ;  by  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  continent  (a  large  majority  of 
whom  wo  have  personally  visited) ;  and  it  is  with 
exceeding  satisfaction  we  add,  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  and  those  in  our 
American  colonies,  have  placed  their  agents  in 
direct  communication  with  us,  in  order  to  afford 
us  all  the  facilities  we  require. 

Thus  aided,  we  confidently  hope  to  produce  a 
work  that  may  be  permanently  useful,  and  prove, 
as  we  have  stated  we  should  strive  to  make  it, 
“  a  key  to  the  most  meritorious  manufactures  of 
all  parts  of  the  world''* 
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The  commencement  of  the  performances  of  the 
Italian  Opera  at  this  theatre,  is  the  event  of  the 
early  spring  most  commonly  accepted  as  a  token 
that  the  elite  of  English  society  is  again  congre¬ 
gated  in  its  capital,  and  that  the  musical  and 
dramatic  Art  of  the  world  have  combined  for  the 
gratification  of  its  taste.  The  large  amount  of 
refined  Art,  consequent  on  these  yearly  gatherings, 
demands  attention  from  all  who  find  pleasure 
in  it.  Poetry,  Music,  and  Painting,  the  glorious 
daughters-  of  Peace,  have  ever  received  due 
homage  from  the  world ;  only  in  the  dark 
ages  were  they  obscured,  though  still  struggling 
into  notice  in  the  ruder  outbursts  of  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  mind.  In  that  school  of  refinement, 
ancient  Greece,  where,  according  to  Aristotle,  “  all 
were  taught  literature,  gymnastics,  and  music,” 
and  where  Plato  would  leave  his  philosophy  and 
his  companions  to  visit  the  studios  of  the  artist,  and 
learn  from  thence  the  principles  of  beauty  as 
perfected  in  “  the  human  form  divine,”  music  and 
dance  were  especially  reverenced.  Amid  this 
people,  Art  achieved  its  highest  position  in  the 
world  ;  and  we  are  now  but  journeying  toward 
the  goal  they  have  reached.  The  Arts  are  all 
handmaidens  of  Apollo ;  the  age  of  Pericles 
produced  not  only  its  Phidias,  but  its  Pindar,  its 
Sophocles,  and  a  host  of  never-dying  names, 
shedding  a  lustre  on  the  period,  and  proving  the 
intimate  connection  of  all  which  marks  refined 
civilisation.  “Let  the  Arts,”  says  a  recent  critic, 
“  be  studied,  if  not  practised  together  ;  let  poetry, 
music,  and  the  dance,  be  joined  to  them,  and  the 
more  frequently  one  is  called  upon  to  assist  the 
others,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  which 
itself  receives.”  AA^e  conceive  that  no  higher 
compliment  could  be  offered  to  the  elite  of  our 
own  land,  than  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
excellencies  of  the  Lyric  and  Choregraphic  Arts 
are  justly  appreciated  and  critically  understood 
by  them. 

As  our  own  business  is  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  niise  en  scene  of  the  Opera,  we 
shall  at  this  time  restrict  ourselves  to  a  consideration 
of  that  principally,  noting  the  taste  and  truthfulness, 
or  the  realisation  of  ideal  beauty  therein  apparent, 
and  which  has  ranked  the  scenery  of  the  stage  of 
late  years,  in  an  important  position  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season  to  the  vitality  of  the 
Opera  stage,  its  singers,  and  dancers. 

To  the  programme  issued  for  the  season  now 
commenced,  we  can  refer  with  gratification,  both 
as  regards  the  extent  of  the  engagements  made 
with  established  favourites,  and  to  the  promised 
productions  of  those  novelties  which  are  ever 
insatiably  demanded  by  the  intellectual  habitues 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

For  the  complete  presentation  of  the  Lyrical 
Drama,  there  is  required  a  vocal  execution  of  ex¬ 
treme  and  perfect  cultivation  among  the  principal 
singers  ;  a  qualified  and  well-trained  chorus  ;  and 
an  orchestra  of  able  executants,  directed  by  a  chief 
of  first-rate  talent  and  experience.  The  Ballet 
being  more  directly  addressed  to  the  eye,  is  equally 

*  We  desire  to  add,  that  such  manufacturers  as  have 
not  already  furnished  us  with  drawings,  may  do  so  at  any 
time  during  the  month  of  May  :  it  will  not  then  be  too 
late  for  their  introduction  into  our  Catalogue.  By  a  very 
just  and  proper  arrangement  of  the  Executive,  the  special 
order  of  the  contributor  of  an  article  will  be  required  for 
permission  to  make  a  copy  ;  without  such  special  order  no 
article  will  he  allowed  to  be  copied. 
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stringent  in  exacting  a  facility  of  execntion,  which 
must  be  accompanied  hy  a  finished  elegance  of 
graceful  movement.  Add  to  these,  the  pictorial 
mounting  of  the  stage  with  appropriate  scenery 
and  costume  ;  and  the  difficulties  which  thus  beset 
a  manager,  coupled  with  his  engagements  to  the 
public  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  to  be  successfully 
met  but  by  a  singularly  competent  and  energetic 
mind. 

The  Ballet  has  always  been  a  peculiar  and  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  ;  and  of 
all  the  classes  and  kinds  of  dramatic  representations, 
it  combines  more  of  the  ideal  and  the  poetical  than 
any  other.  The  range  it  gives  to  painting  and  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  scenic  decoration,  is  equalled  by  its 
sculpturesque  character  in  the  forms  and  groups  of 
the  dancers,  evident  in  the  reproductiorr  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  features  in  the  works  of  all  artists,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern.  Chief  among  this  year’s  attrac¬ 
tions  appear  the  names  of  Carlotta  Grisi,  Marie 
Taglioni,  Caroline  Rosati,  and  Amalia  Ferraris. 
The  last-named  lady  appeared  on  the  opening  night, 
and  created  the  same  delight  as  on  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  this  stage  last  year.  Mademoiselle  Monti, 
the  greatest  dramatic  mime  of  Italy,  is  promised  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  season,  in  a  new  grand 
poetical  ballet,  by  hi.  de  St.  Georges.  The  male 
dancers  are  Messrs.  Paul  Taglioni,  Charles,  and  Gos- 
selin.  By  the  first-named  artist,  a  new  ballet  rvas 
produced  on  the  2'2nd  ult.  called  L'lle  cles  Amours, 
which  is  especially  deserving  of  our  notice  for  the 
refined  taste  which  characterises  its  general  eft'ect, 
and  for  the  rich  profusion  of  its  appointments.  It 
consists  of  four  tableaux,  or  scenes  ;  and  in  the 
bills  of  the  performance  it  is  termed  “  a  ballet  a  la 
Watteau”  This  very  peculiar  designation  at  once 
points  out  the  epoch  of  the  prosaic  part,  before  the 
interference  of  the  mythological  personages  trans¬ 
ports  the  spectator  into  the  realms  of  fancy, 
although  the  scenery  never  abandons  a  general 
consistency  of  landscape.  The  first  scene'is  a  local 
view  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Loire,  from  an 
original  sketch  made  by  the  painter.  The  tourist 
will  readily  recognise  the  central  region  of  France 
by  the  purity  of  the  atmospheric  hues,  executed 
almost  to  illusion  :  it  is  indeed  a  charming  work  of 
art,  worthy  of  our  school  of  landscape  painting. 
In  the  second  scene  we  have  the  interior  of  a  grand 
saloon,  rioting  in  the  full  plenitude  of  French 
decoration  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period,  to  which 
the  costumes  of  the  performers  a  la  Regence  are 
appropriate.  The  panneling  of  this  over-gorgeous 
apartment  is  filled  with  pictures  of  courtly  Damons 
and  Cynthias  d  la  Watteau,  and  is  most  charac¬ 
teristically  rococo ;  giving  great  value  by  its  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  landscape  scenery.  The  third  scene 
recals  the  peculiar  backgrounds  in  the  pictures  of 
this  agreeable  painter.  It  is  an  extensive  and 
formalFrench  garden,  with  trimmed  alleys,  arcades, 
.and  mathematically  designed  parterres ;  its  ter¬ 
races  and  stairs,  such  as  Watteau  delighted  in 
peopling  with  a  jfete  champitre.  A  fairy  vessel  is 
poetically  introduced,  guided  by  zephyrs,  and 
bearing  its  fair  freight  to  the  Island  of  Cupids,  which 
is  presumed  to  exist  in  this  very  mundane  locality. 
This  scene  is  admirable  in  composition,  rich  in 
fancy,  but  pure  in  artistic  feeling ;  a  delicate  ver¬ 
dure  relieves  the  eye  and  effectively  aids  the  bril¬ 
liant  movement  of  the  gaily  dressed  Cupidons,  or 
the  shepherdesses  and  their  swains,  who  remind  us 
of  the  figures  in  old  Dresden  china,  after  the 
fashion  of  which  they  are  gaily  and  piquantly 
habited.  The  last  scene,  with  its  marble  terrace 
looking  out  upon  quiet  lake,  and  shaded  by  luxu¬ 
riant  hanging  foliage,  enriched  with  floral  festoons, 
completes  the  ballet.  For  profuse  display  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  best  taste,  this  scene  is  unrivalled  in 
its  effect.  The  dark  solid  tints  of  the  “  thick 
pleached  ”  arcades  at  the  back  give  a  vivid  contrast 
to  the  gaily-grouped  figures  in  front ;  while  the 
Cupidons  above,  and  the  abundance  of  flowers  that 
hang  over  all  in  the  richest  profusion,  form  a 
coup  d'osil  of  surpassing  magnificence.  The  whole 
of  these  scenes  are  painted  in  the  freshest  and  most 
brilliant  hues  of  the  palette  by  Mr.  C.  Marshall,  and 
do  great  honour  to  his  invention  and  executive 
skill. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  has  undergone  great 
improvement  in  the  short  recess  since  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  National  Concerts.  All  the  painted 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  and  the  boxes  have 
been  cleaned,  and  refreshed  with  colour  where 
wanting.  The  drop  scene  (designed  by  Stanfield) 
has  been  greatly  renovated,  and  now  looks  as  vivid 
as  when  first  painted.  The  whole  of  the  ornaments 
and  mouldings  have  been  re-gilded.  The  amber- 
coloured  satin  draperies  to  the  boxes  have  been 
carefully  cleaned,  and,  having  become  somewhat 
toned  by  the  process,  approach  a  more  golden  hue, 
glowing  with  metallic  brightness  where  they 
receive  the  reflections  of  the  lights.  The  house 
never  looked  more  regal  or  more  magnificent  than 
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at  present;  the  light  colours  of  the  draperies  and 
panneling,  with  its  delicate  and  chaste  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  give  the  interior  an  expansive  effect  greatly 
beyond  its  actual  dimension. 

The  Italian  Opera  House  in  England  has  an 
European  celebrity,  for  its  magnificence,  for  the 
spirit  wliich  marks  its  management,  and  for  the 
distinguished  auditory  that  nightly  assembles 
within  its  walls.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  season  just  opened  will  be  marked  by  all  the 
energy,  and  followed  by  the  success  that  have 
characterised  the  performances  of  years  past,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  think  of  the  crowds  that  will  be 
gathered  in  London  to  see  and  hear  all  worth 
notice.  We  trust  Mr.  Lumley  will  find  an  ade¬ 
quate  reward  for  the  liberality  with  which  he 
has  commenced  this  important  season  of  1851, 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  render  Her  Miijesty’s 
Theatre  worthy  of  its  title  aud  of  its  patrons. 

- * - 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Meeting  op  Marshal  Blucher  and  the 
Duke  op  Wellington  at  La  Belle  Alliance. — 
This  striking  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great 
captain  of  the  age,  forms  the  subject  of  an 
admirable  picture  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Barker,  which  has  been  painted  for  Mr.  Moon, 
(at  whose  house  it  is  now  on  view)  as  cl  pendant 
to  Mr.  Salter's  “  Waterloo  Banquet,”  and  is  about 
to  be  engraved  in  the  line  manner  by  Mr.  Charles 
liewis,  the  engraver  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's 
“  Sanctuary.”  This  meeting  has  been  but  slightly 
alluded  to  by  the  biogiaphers  of  the  Duke  of 
AVellington,  although  obviously  one  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  the  campaign.  The  fact 
that  such  an  interview  did  take  place  rests  upon 
no  doubtful  authority;  for  it  is  attested  by 
Marshal  Blucher  himself,  in  his  memorable 
despatch, — by  his  son.  Colonel  Blucher,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  interview,  which  he 
desci'ibes  as  a  most  atfecting  sight;  and  by  Major 
Basil  Jackson,  one  of  the  duke's  aides-de-camp. 
His  Grace  was  returning  from  the  heights  above 
the  village  of  Rossomc,  to  his  head-quarters  at 
Waterloo,  followed  by  a  very  slender  staff,  when 
he  perceived  a  group  of  mounted  officers  prick¬ 
ing  over  the  cliamsee,  from  the  direction  of 
Frischermont,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Marshal 
Blucher.  The  point  of  time  selected  by  the 
painter  is  the  moment  when  the  two  great  chiefs 
arc  in  the  act  of  saluting  each  other.  This 
really  exciting  scene  is  rendered  with  great 
spirit.  Tlie  portrait  of  the  duke  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  well-known 
picture,  the  most  authentic  representation  of  his 
features  at  that  period;  and  his  charger,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  is  a  spirited  copy,  put  into  a  different 
action,  of  the  well-known  fac-similo  of  that 
celebrated  animal,  painted  by  Ward.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  Bluchei-,  who  is  mounted  on  a  splendid 
grey  horse,  is  equally  authentic,  having  been 
copied  from  the  picture  in  the  possession  of 
Princess  Wilhelm,  of  Prussia.  In  all  the  minor 
accessories,  indeed,  the  painter  appears  to  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  render  his  work  as  his¬ 
torically  correct  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be. 
His  horses  arc  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and  their 
riders  appear  to  sit  them  like  soldiers, — no  slight 
merit  in  a  military  tableau.  The  house  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
have  been  painted  from  sketches  made  upon  the 
spot,  aud  the  minor  accessories  introduced  by 
the  painter,  including  a  wounded  soldier,  and  the 
officers  of  the  respective  staffs  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  whilst  they  harmonise  with  the 
general  character  of  the  picture,  are  rendered 
properly  subservient  to  the  principal  figures. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class  which  has  been  produced  for  many 
years,  and  can  hardly  fail,  in  Mi-.  Lewis's  hands, 
to  make  a  very  effective  and  interesting  engrav¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Barker  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
choose  a  most  attractive  subject,  and  has  done  it 
full  justice.  As  a  composition  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  picture  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  the  pendant.  Mr.  Barker  has  studied 
several  years  in  Paris,  where  he  obtained  many 
testimonies  to  his  talents  as  a  painter,  in  the 
shape  of  medals  and  decorations.  He  has  taken 
a  stride  on  this  occasion  in  his  Art,  which  his 
previous  works  had,  we  confess,  scarcely  led  us 
to  anticipate. 


Buckingham  Palace. — The  recent  additions 
are  now  externally  completed.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  criticise  the  building  itself,  but  may  say 
some  few  words  on  the  accessories.  With  such 
iron-work  as  Mr.  Hope  has  been  enabled  to  place 
before  his  house  on  Constitution  Hill,  we  must 
say  that  we  hoped  to  see  her  Majesty  better 
supplied  than  she  has  been  with  the  rails  which 
surround  her  London  home.  The  principal 
slancheons  are  merely  gigantic  copies  of  tlie 
royal  sceptre,  the  railings  .between  representing 
halberts,  surmounted  by  the  French  lily,  which, 
having  been  exploded  from  the  royal  arms,  has 
no  longer  a  right  to  figure  at  a  royal  palace ; 
these  are  connected  by  an  ornament,  (1)  like  a 
gigantic  X.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  hyper¬ 
critical  on  what  some  may  call  trifles,  but  if  orna¬ 
ment  be  adopted,  however  insignificant,  there 
would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  producing  elegance 
than  in  perpetuating  mediocrity.  While,  too, 
the  Heralds’  College  is  still  in  existence,  we  do 
not  see  why  its  officers  should  not  be  applied 
to  in  matters  connected  with  their  peculiar 
department,  aud  the  “  British  lion  ”  at  least  be 
exhibited  properly,  with  its  companion  “  sup¬ 
porter  ”  the  Unicorn,  they  having  lately  been 
subjected  to  much  adverse  criticism  on  the 
strange  impropriety  of  the  position  they  occupy. 

Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson.— At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  “  on  account  of  his  merits  generally 
as  an  architect,  his  contributions  to  Literatui'e 
and  Art,  his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fessorship,  and  also  for  his  effective  zeal  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.”  The  motion  which  conferred  the 
testimonial  upon  him  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Diorama  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  painters 
of  the  very  successful  Panorama  of  the  Nile — 
Messrs.  Warren,  Bonomi,  aud  Fahey — have 
devoted  themselves  to  th.e  production  of  a 
diorama  which  conveys  the  spectator  over  the 
route  of  the  Israelities  from  Rameses,  in  the 
Land  of  Goshen,  to  lilount  Sinai ;  thence  across 
the  Desert  of  the  Wauderei’s,  to  Petra,  the  Dead 
Sea,  &c.,  to  Jerusalem.  After  traversing  the 
Holy  City,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  reached ;  Jaffa,  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon,  passed  ; 
Mount  Lebanon  and  many  of  the  interesting 
localities  between  that  and  Nazareth  visited. 
The  pilgrimage  being  commenced  where  the 
Israelites  began  their  wanderings,  and  terminated 
among  the  scenes  consecrated  by  our  Saviour’s 
presence.  In  the  execution  of  this  elaborate 
task  the  painters  have  been  very  successful,  and 
as  a  work  of  Art  it  is  much  superior  to  their 
Nile,  while  no  portion  of  the  truthfulness  which 
gave  that  panorama  its  peculiar  charm  has 
been  sacrificed.  Many  of  the  scenes  and  effects 
are  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  it  requires  little 
stretch  of  imagination  to  believe  ourselves 
travelling  over  the  ground  depicted.  The 
present  diorama  presents  attractions  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  the  other,  by  the  same  hands, 
aud  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  popular. 

Art-Union  Statuettes. — Thirty-nine  statu¬ 
ettes  have  been  received  by  the  Art-Union  of 
Loudon,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  conveyed  in 
their  proposed  premiums. 

Printing  in  Oil — Pictures  for  the  Million. 
— M.  Krouheim,  of  Paternoster  Row,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  mode  of  printing  in  oil,  by  means 
of  lithography,  which  presents  a  manifest  im¬ 
provement  over  all  previous  attempts  to  imitate 
by  means  of  the  press  the  effect  of  a  picture. 
It  accomplishes,  in  short,  all  that  can  be  achieved 
by  such  a  process,  and  that  too  at  a  price  so 
exceedingly  moderate,  as  to  render  it  accessible 
to  all,  and  enable  the  public  to  purchase  a  large 
copy  in  oils,  affording  a  veiy  good  notion  of 
the  original,  of  such  pictures  as  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  at  about  half  the  price  of  an  engraving 
of  the  same  subject.  It  will,  indeed,  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  million,  whose  taste  for  art 
such  facsimiles  are  well  calculated  to  improve. 
M.  Krouheim 's  invention,  however,  is  not  carried 
out  without  considerable  trouble.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  specimens,  so  many  as  forty  stones 
are  employed  ;  varying,  of  course,  in  proportion 
to  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  original. 
He  uses  for  instance,  six  different  kinds  of 
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blue,  two  of  red,  six  of  yellow,  three  of  brown, 
five  of  grey,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  flesh 
tints.  Outlines  are  first  made,  not  merely  of 
the  forms,  but  of  the  gradations  of  colour  in  the 
picture  to  be  copied.  Proofs  are  taken  of  these 
outlines,  and  transferred  to  a  number  of  stones, 
corresponding  with  the  variety  of  colours 
which  are  comprised  in  the  painting.  Each 
colour  has  its  stone,  and  the  outline  on  each 
stone  is  more  or  less  filled  in,  according  to  the 
amount  of  shading  required,  with  a  chemical  ink 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  application  of 
aqua  foriis  produces  a  raised  surface  ;  after 
which  operation,  the  oil  colours  are  made  to 
pass  over  the  stone  by  rollers,  and  are  thus 
arrested  by  the  ink.  So  expertly  is  this  part  of 
the  process  managed,  that  the  greatest  nicety  of 
gradation  can  be  secured.  The  colours  from  the 
stones  are  then  printed  off  on  paper,  and  the 
precise  tints  tliey  require  produced  by  printing 
one  colour  over  the  othei’,  upon  much  the  same 
principle  as  that  adopted  by  a  painter  in  mixing 
his  colours  ;  and  when  the  impressions  from  the 
different  plates  ai’e  combined,  they  form  a 
remarkably  correct  copy  of  the  picture.  Some 
of  the  specimens  which  represent  groups  of 
flowers,  are  indeed  so  exquisitely  gradated,  that 
they  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  drawngs. 
M.  Kronheim’s  invention  is  one  likely  we  think  to 
be  very  widely  appreciated.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  or  not  he  has  patented  his  process  ; 
but  the  skill  demanded  for  its  successful  employ¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  be  of  a  kind  which  will 
not,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  easily  imitated. 

Photography  on  Glass. — A  new  process  has 
been  discovered  in  Paris,  by  which  photographic 
negatives  are  taken  on  glass,  to  be  afterwards 
transferred  to  paper  by  means  of  a  lens,  on  an 
increased  scale.  The  chief  advantages  of  this 
process  would  appear  to  be  the  power  to  enlarge 
at  will,  by  the  application  of  a  magnifier,  the 
dimensions  of  the  s\ibject  produced  on  the 
negative  plate.  Mr.  Thomas  Elmore,  has  by 
means  of  this  discovery,  produced  some  very 
extraordinary  photographs,  in  which  the  most 
elaborate  and  complicated  details  are  exqui¬ 
sitely  preserved. 

Shakespeare’s  House. — The  retirement  of 
Mr.  Macready  into  private  life,  has  been  signalised 
by  a  graceful  testimony  of  his  devotion  to  the 
great  master  of  the  drama  ;  he  has,  by  a  series 
of  readings,  realised  a  sum  sufficient  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  claim  against  the  committee  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  poet’sbirth-place  at  Stratford-on-Avon ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  all  honour  will  be  awarded 
to  the  tragedian  for  his  generosity  in  the 
matter.  But  we  cannot  consider  “  the  com¬ 
mittee  ”  for  the  pui'chase  of  the  house,  free 
from  blame.  The  public  have  never  been  made 
conversant  with  the  details  of  expenditure ;  it 
has  been  known  that  the  general  committee 
meetings  were  suddenly  dissolved ;  that  dissatis¬ 
faction  has  been  expressed  by  many  of  its 
members  and  subscribers,  in  London  and  Strat¬ 
ford  ;  and  that  three  thousand  pounds  being  the 
purchase  money,  considerably  more  than  four 
thousand  pounds  has  been  received.  We 
cannot  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  public  have 
acted  unworthily  ;  or  that  “  a  national  disgrace  ” 
is  involved  in  the  matter  ;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  want  of  proper  economy  in  the 
committee,  who  have  not  yet  “  rendered  up 
their  stewardship.”  Whether  the  government 
or  the  committee  is  to  be  the  “  conservator  ”  in 
future  is  still  imdecided. 

Figure-Head  Carving.  —  A  weekly  journal, 
(“  The  Expositor  ”),  one  of  the  candidates  for 
public  favour  to  which  the  Great  Exhibition 
has  given  bu-th,  contains  a  paper  on  the  figure¬ 
heads  of  ships,  which  leads  us  to  hope  that 
improvement  in  this  art  may  be  hoped  for. 
Many  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy, 
even  those  of  comparatively  recent  construction, 
are  deformed  by  the  grossest  absurdities  in  the 
way  of  carving.  It  is  surely  worth  while  to 
provide  a  decent  ornament  for  the  prow  of  a 
vessel,  which  has  cost  from  20,0002.  to  100,0002.'; 
one  at  least  that  will  not  render  the  appearance 
of  the  mighty  fabric  ridiculous.  If  the  Admiralty 
will  have  naval  heroes  as  figure-heads,  it  is 
surely  incumbent  upon  them  to  see  that  they  areas 
good  fac-similes  of  the  men  they  are  intended  to 
represent  as  can  be  obtained;  and  if  ship  o'wners 
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will  make  their  own  wives  and  daughters  the 
presiding  geniuses  of  their  vessels,  they  ought  to 
take  care  that  they  are  not  rendered  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  ports  to  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  bound.  The  subjects  chosen  for  the  figure¬ 
heads  of  ships  have  often  been  most  absurd  and 
inappropriate,  not  to  speak  of  their  execution, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  coarser  or  less 
artistical.  Several  of  our  private  ship-builders, 
Mr.  Miller  among  others,  are  beginning  to  set  a 
good  example,  by  giving  commissions  to  first- 
rate  artists  for  this  sort  of  sculpture.  That  such 
have  not  been  wanting,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  tlie  elder  Deane  of  Liverpool,  of 
whoso  merits  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  has  spoken 
so  warmly,  gained  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  at  an  early  pL  riod  of  his 
career.  We  trust  that  before  the  next  ship  of 
war  is  launclicd,  the  Admiralty  will  have  her 
figure-head  carved  by  some  sculptor  of  our 
time,  capable  of  producing  a  work  worthy  a 
permanent  place,  at  the  prow  of  a  first  class 
ship  ;  at  all  events  that  they  will  leave  off 
caricaturing  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  all 
the  Royal  Family,  as  they  have  usually  been 
caricatured  on  such  occasions. 

Funeral  Heraldry. — Mr.  W.  Partridge,  the 
well  known  heraldic  painter,  has  prepared  a 
specimen  of  funeral  heraldry  for  the  great 
Exhibition,  which  strikes  us  as  presenting  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  on  all  attempts  of  the 
kind  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in  this  branch 
of  art.  It  is  an  enamel  on  slate  of  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  from  the 
nature  of  its  execution  will  stand  all  weathers, 
and  preserve  its  original  freshness  for  centuries. 
Funeral  hatchments  have,  hitherto,  been  coarsely 
painted  on  canvas,  and  have  perished  or  become 
decayed  within  a  very  few  years.  Such  embla¬ 
zonments  moreover,  adapted  for  an  elevation 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet  out  of  doors,  are  little 
calculated  for  the  inside  of  a  church.  Mr. 
Partridge’s  specimen  is  artistically  executed, 
and  when  a  hatchment  of  this  kind  has  served 
its  purpose,  it  will  form  a  durable  and  superior 
ornament  for  the  interior  of  an  edifice.  The 
size  selected  is  also  an  improvement,  it  being 
much  smaller  than  that  usually  adopted,  and 
consequently  better  fitted  for  church  decoration. 
Among  the  specimens  of  his  art  prepared  by 
Mr.  Partridge  for  the  Palace  of  Industry,  is  a 
splendid  emblazonment  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  surrounded  by  all  the  quartei'ings, 
and  rendered  with  the  most  scmpulous  accui’acy. 
Mr.  Partridge  has  read  some  interesting  lectures 
on  heraldic  painting,  from  time  to  time,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Decorations  of  Ceilings. — Visitors  from 
this  country  to  the  Continent  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  decoration  adopted  abroad  for  the  ceilings 
of  dwelling-houses.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
in  England  the  scope  for  ornament  of  a 
beautiful  kind,  which  the  flat  surface  of  a 
ceiling  presents,  is  seldom  rendered  available. 
In  richly-decorated  and  furnished  rooms,  a 
bald,  flat  ceiling  of  glaring  whitewash  is  too 
frequently  seen  nullifying  the  entire  coup  d’ceil, 
and  totally  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  room 
when  considered  as  an  artistic  composition.  The 
overcrowded  and  frequently  heterogeneous  mass 
of  furniture  of  all  ages,  styles,  and  forms,  but 
too  constantly  meeting  the  eye,  is  not  so  offen¬ 
sive  as  this.  We  are  not  advocates  for  antique 
ceiling  decoration,  abounding  in  scenes  from 
Mythology,  nor  do  we  wish  to  render  ourselves 
amenable  to  Pope’s  satire  ; — 

“  On  painted  ceilings  to  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  Saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre 
but  a  style  of  decoration  might  pervade  the 
ceiling  more  in  accordance  with  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  walls  and  furniture  of  a  mansion. 
We  have  recently  inspected  some  ceilings  painted 
by  Mr.  A.  Hervieu,  which  are  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  in  design,  and  well  adapted  for  rendering 
our  residences  cheerful  and  elegant.  Open 
domes,  showing  the  sky,  with  groups  of  Cupids 
bearing  flower- wreaths,  &c.,  give  ah  and  even 
light  to  a  London  house.  "iVe  were  also  much 
pleased  with  an  emblematical  ceiling  painted  for 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  May.  We  believe  this 
branch  of  Art  may  again  be  resuscitated  advan¬ 
tageously. 
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Arch.®ological  Association. — Another  new 
president  heads  this  body, — Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
a  Staffordshire  baronet.  The  next  congress  is 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Derby. 

The  Panopticon. — This  receptacle  for  novel¬ 
ties  in  Science,  Art,  and  Manufactures,  has  fully 
succeeded  in  the  patronage  its  projector.s  desired, 
and  the  building  is  about  to  be  commenced  in 
Leicester  Square. 

Andrea  Mantegna's  Triumph  of  Julius 
Ca!Sau. — Mr.  J.  O'Connell,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Atlienceum,  takes  credit  for  the  discovery  of  a 
series  of  iiortraits  of  painters  in  that  part  of  his 
frieze  in  which  Mantegna  lias  evidently  intro¬ 
duced  his  own  portrait  and  those  of  the  different 
members  of  his  family.  The  only  painters’  por¬ 
traits  included  in  this  group  are,  however, 
those  of  his  own  relatives ;  and  the  fact  that 
Mantegna  had  introduced  portraits  of  himself 
and  family  into  his  “  Triumph,”  so  far  fi'oni  being 
a  discovery,  has  been  pointed  out  not  merely  by 
Vasari,  but  by  many  other  writers  on  art. 

Museum  op  Ancient  Art. — A  project  was 
formed  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  collect  and 
exhibit  in  London,  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  a  series  of  articles  illustrative  of  the 
arts  of  antiquity,  comprising  a  collection  of 
paintings  which  should  display  our  onward  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  earliest  time.  The  Archoeological 
Institute  was  to  have  superintended  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  series,  but  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  loan  of  rare  and 
precious  articles  from  their  owners,  sufficient  to 
form  a  museum  worthily  representing  this  some¬ 
what  extensive  idea,  the  project  has  been 
entirely  abandoned. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — At  the 
late  anniversai-y  meeting  of  this  institution  (Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke  in  the  chair),  it  was  announced 
that  upwards  of  200  gentlemen  had  become 
annual  subscribers.  The  amount  received  up  to 
the  31st  of  December  was  3902.  Considering 
how  much  has  been  achieved  by  this  society  in 
a  few  months,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  take  permanent  root  among  our  most 
useful  public  charities. 

Stained  Windows  in  Banwell  Church. — 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  taste 
and  enei’gy,  the  vicar  of  Banwell,  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  addition 
of  eleven  painted  windows  to  the  church  of 
Banwell,  in  Somersetshire,  several  of  which  have 
been  executed  gratuitously  by  Mr.  Trickey,  of 
Banwell. 

Soiree  of  the  Russell  Institution. — At 
the  third  soiree  for  the  season  of  the  membei-s 
of  this  institution,  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  lectured 
on  Egyptian  architecture. 

Painting  in  Silica  Colours. — A  painting  in 
silica  colours,  by  Mr.  Armytage,  is  almost  the 
only  picture  that  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Palace. 

The  Photoghaphotope. — Mr.  T.  R.  Bi-unell, 
of  Newman  Street,  has  registered  a  cheap 
portable  photographic  apparatus,  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  the  manipulator  to  operate  with 
greater  facihty  and  expedition  than  attends  the 
process  upon  the  old  plan.  Should  this  inven¬ 
tion  realise  Mr.  Brunei’s  expectations,  it  will 
place  this  class  of  art  within  the  reach  of  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  at  present. 

Portable  Gas  Apparatus. — An  apparatus, 
described  as  safe,  portable,  and  economical,  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  with  gas  detached  dwell¬ 
ings,  artists’  studios,  churches  and  manufactories, 
has  been  invented  by  an  ingenious  American 
mechanic.  It  will  occupy  a  space  of  about  eight 
feet  square,  and  will  consume  and  is  warranted 
to  supply  a  brilliant  light  from  grease  or  fat  of 
any  description,  in  fact,  from  the  mere  refuse  of 
the  kitchen.  The  gas  is  said  to  be  white,  and  as 
pure  as  that  derived  from  coal.  The  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  only  three  pieces,  will  supply 
sufficient  light  for  twenty-four  houi’s  at  the  cost 
of  threepence-halfpenny. 

Paine's  Water  Gas.  —  We  have  already 
alluded  to  this  discovery,  which,  if  its  preten¬ 
sions  were  well  founded,  would  confer  important 
benefits  on  the  world  at  large.  An  American 
newspaper  announces  that  Mr.  Paine  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  invention  for  a  million 
dollars  !  The  whole  affair  assuu.es,  we  must  own. 
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an  air  whicli  is  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  ordinary  experience  of  scientific  men.  When 
once  a  manufacturer  arrives  at  the  art  of  gene¬ 
rating  gas  from  water,  he  has  nothing  left  to 
discover  which,  comparatively  speaking,  can  be 
of  importance  to  him,  imless  it  be  the  Philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone ! 

Novel  Application  of  Coal  to  the  Pue- 
POSES  OP  Art. — The  Rev.  William  Mitchell,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Woolwich,  and  the 
author  of  several  useful  inventions,  has  made 
numerous  experiments  on  a  peculiar  description 
of  coal,  with  the  view  of  applying  it  to  domestic 
and  ornamental  uses.  This  material  will  bear, 
as  may  be  supposed,  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and 
is  found  to  withstand  the  application  of  almost 
any  degree  of  force.  It  is  said  to  possess  all  tlie 
texture,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  more  than  the 
polish  of  the  finest  ebony,  and  vies  in  that 
respect  with  alabaster  or  marble.  Various 
objects  manufactured  from  this  material  have 
been  sent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations.  Among  the  many 
purposes  to  which  this  mineral  has  been  applied, 
may  be  mentioned  picture-frames,  flower-urns, 
snuff-boxes,  models,  monuments,  inkstand- 
dishes,  &c. 

Discovert  of  a  Temple  at  Memphis.— 
Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  in  a  p:iper  in  “  The 
Atheineum,”  announces  on  the  authority  of  a 
letter  from  Cairo,  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  a  temple  of  considerable  dimensions,  at 
Memphis,  by  a  French  traveller,  whose  name 
has  not  transpired  (probably  M.  Botta),  who  has 
been  engaged  in  excavating  in  that  part  of  the 
great  Memphic  burial  gi’ound,  which  adjoins  the 
modern  village  of  Aboo  Seer.  A  dromos  of 
sphynxes,  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number,  was 
first  discovered,  forming  the  approach  to  the 
Temple,  within  which  twelve  statues  of  Greek 
style  presented  themselves.  Some  Greek  coins 
have  also  turned  up  on  the  same  spot.  Should 
Mr.  Poole’s  information  turn  out  to  bo  correct, 
this  discovery  cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  gi’eat 
interest  and  importance;  as  the  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  statuary,  will  go  far  to  account  for 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  several  marbles  which 
have  lately  been  disinterred  in  Egypt. 

Copyrights  Abroad. — The  right  to  purchase 
literary,  and,  we  presume,  pictorial  copyrights 
from  foreigners,  and  to  have  them  protected 
from  invasion,  has  been  conferred  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Frankfort,  upon  all  German  publishers, 
and  the  principal  of  an  eminent  house  in  that 
country,  is  at  present  in  London,  with  the  view 
of  making  purchases  under  its  provisions.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  a  similar  resolution  has 
not  been  adopted  in  France,  America,  and 
Belgium,  where  British  copyrights  are  so 
frequently  invaded.  We  trust  that  at  the 
approaching  Congress  of  Nations  in  this  country, 
some  plan  of  international  copyright  will  be 
agreed  on,  which  will  give  to  the  litterateurs  and 
artists  of  each  nation  the  full  benefit  of  their 
respective  inventions.  We  are  quite  satisfied 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  beneficial  to 
all  parties. 

Monument  to  Lord  Jeffrey. — The  com¬ 
mittee  for  procuring  the  erection  of  this  memo¬ 
rial  have  commissioned  Mr.  John  Steele,  R.S.A. 
to  execute  a  full-length  marble  statue  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  to  be  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Parliament  House. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  transmitted 
a  silver  medal,  with  the  riband  of  St.  Anne, 
j  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

I  who  was  employed  to  superintend  the  bridge 

!  over  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersbugh,  entitled 

1  the  “  Blagovenshensxoy  Bridge.”  The  Emperor 

j  has  on  several  former  occasions  given  similar 

1  proofs  of  his  appreciation  of  British  artistical 

!  skill. 

Early  Editions  op  Shakespeare. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Cliarles 
Wynn,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson,  a  fine 
copy  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
bound  by  Roger  Payne,  was  sold  for  14H.  10«.  ; 
a  second  folio  brought  only  302.  the  week  before 
at  Mr.  Amyot’s  sale.  Dr.  Farmer’s  copy  of  the 
first  folio  edition  brought  only  242. 

The  Villa  op  Lucullus. — A  correspondent 
of  our  intelligent  contemporary,  the  Builder,  in 

reference  to  a  recent  print  issued  by  the  Art- 
Union,  reminds  us  that  it  was  to  this  villa  that 
Annibal  Caracci  retired,  for  change  of  air,  when 
driven  from  Rome  by  his  last  illness. 

Proposed  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. — The 
boast  of  an  intention  to  build  a  new  and  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Westminster  is, 
fortunately  for  its  authors,  at  end.  The  com¬ 
missioners  have  declined  to  grant  land  for  the 
purpose.  Had  they  done  so,  the  impossibility 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds  would  as  effec¬ 
tually  have  prevented  its  erection. 

Christchurch,  Southwark.— The  sum  of 
20,0002.  is  about  to  be  borrowed  under  a  recent 
bill  in  Parliament,  authorising  the  altering,  im¬ 
proving,  or  rebuilding  this  church,  provided  that 
the  renovation  be  completed  within  four  years. 

Trigonometrical  Surveys. — The  survey  in 
Scotland  has  been  in  progress  thirty-one  years, 
yet  the  mei'e  skeleton  of  the  work  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  Irish  survey,  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1825,  was  only  completed  in  1843,  at 
an  average  cost  per  annum  of  40,0002.;  whilst  the 
expense  for  Scotland  has  not  exceeded  12002. 
a  year.  If  proceeded  with  on  the  principle  on 
wliich  it  has  been  carried  on  up  to  this  time,  it 
would  require  one  hundred  and  forty  years  for 
its  completion  ! 

Royal  Exchange.— Mr.  Paxton  has  been 
requested  by  the  Gresham  Committee  to  submit 
to  them  a  plan  and  estimate  for  a  glass  covering 
to  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  is  said  to  have 
sent  in  one  very  similar  to  the  roof  of  the  tran¬ 
sept  of  the  great  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Wyld’s  Great  Globe. — This  remarkable 
work  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  will  doubtless 
be  in  a  condition  to  be  opened  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  Its  diameter  is  sixty-five  feet.  The 
scale  is  ten  miles  to  one  inch  horizontal,  and 
one  mile  to  an  inch  vertical.  In  looking  on  an 
ordinary  globe  only  a  small  portion  of  the  earth’s 
surface  can  be  seen  at  one  time,  but  Mr.  Wyld’s 
plan  of  figuring  the  earth’s  surface  on  the 
inside  of  his  sphere,  enables  us  to  see  its 
physical  features  at  a  glance.  Every  part  of 
this  stupendous  model  may,  by  means  of  a 
winding  staircase,  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  only 
four  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  composed  of  some 
thousands  of  castings  in  plaster  from  the  original 
models  in  elay,  so  that  should  the  scheme  prove 
popular,  which  can  hardly  bo  doubted,  similar 
exhibitions  may  bo  erected  in  some  of  our 
leading  provincial  towns,  at  a  comparatively  easy 
cost.  Mr.  AVyld’s  globe  will  be  a  grand  medium 
of  geographical  instruction,  and  as  such  will 
have  a  permanent  interest  for  the  public.  The 
leading  features  of  one  important  science,  may, 
through  its  instrumentality,  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance,  and  the  necessitj'  for  a  long  and 
laborious  study  of  books  in  a  great  measure 
averted.  An  exhibition  at  once  so  instructive 
and  beautiful  cannot  fail  to  realise  the  reason¬ 
able  expectations  of  its  projector. 

Statue  of  Flasman. — The  statue  of  Flaxman, 
commenced  by  the  late  M.  A.  AVatsou,  has 
been  completed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
committee,  (including  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Hallam.)  but  the  whole  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  collected  for  the  occasion 
(3792.  Is.)  falls  miserably  short  of  the  sum 
the  artist  who  completed  it,  Mr.  Franks,  ought 
to  receive  for  his  labours.  It  is  proposed  there¬ 
fore  to  make  a  further  appeal  to  the  public. 
The  statue  is  destined  eventuallj"  for  the  Flaxman 
Gallerj'  at  U niversity  College.  The  likeness  pre¬ 
sents,  certainly,  no  improvement  on  Baily’s  bust, 
but  the  statue  is  as  a  w’hole  worthy  a  better 
destination  than  the  comparative  obscurity  to 
which  it  is  about  to  be  consigned. 

Metropolitan  Peel  Testimonial.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  London 
Peel  Testimonial,  it  was  resolved — 1.  That  the 
subscription  li.st  should  be  closed  on  the  31st. 
2.  That  the  statue  be  of  brou.e,  and  that  it  be 
erected  in  AVestminster.  3.  That  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  be  forthwith  appointed  to  select  an  artist. 
Looking  at  the  complexion  of  the  sub-committee 
since  chosen,  eomposed,  among  others,  of  Lords 
Aberdeen,  Hardinge,  Canning,  Ashburton,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Messrs.  Sydney  Herbert,  and 
J.  AA''.  Patten,  we  may  indulge  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  there  will  be  no  jobbing  in 
the  matter. 

Sloane  Street  Gallery. — Major  Parlby,  a 
gentleman  of  scientific  acquirements,  has  opened, 
in  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Sloane  Street, 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  a  seides  of  rooms  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  modern  and  ancient 
pictures  and  drawings,  as  well  as  a  small  theatre 
for  lectures  on  astronomy,  and  topics  connected 
with  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Chinese  Collection.— This  popular  and 
interesting  assemblage  of  curiosities  is  again  to 
appear  in  London  ;  a  building  for  its  reception 
having  been  expressly  constructed  at  the  Albert 
Gate,  Knightsbridge. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition  for  the  en¬ 
suing  season  promises  to  exhibit  considerable 
improvement  over  its  predecessors,  and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  the  admission  of  the  public  is 
to  be  no  longer  gratuitous.  Some  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  obtaining  a  room,  in  a  desirable  locality, 
for  its  purposes  ;  but  this  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  overcome. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  a  Picture  Gallery. — 

In  anticipation,  no  doubt,  of  the  visit  to  this 
country,  in  May,  of  all  “  the  world  and  his  wife,” 
the  managers  of  this  vast,  but  comparatively 
useless  undertaking,  have  recently  converted  its 
shafts  into  picture-galleries,  by  daubing  them 
with  numerous  views  of  English  and  Continental 
scenery.  AA^e  can  say  but  little  in  favour  of  the 
designs,  but  they  will,  doubtless,  prove  of  some 
attraction  to  “  the  million.” 

Colosseum. — The  original  dioramas  of  London 
by  day  and  Paris  by  night,  are  about  to  be 
replaced  during  the  ensuing  season. 

Indian  Antiquities. — The  Bombay  authorities 
have  engaged  M.  Fallon  for  a  year,  at  402.  a 
month,  to  make  drawings  of  the  cave  temples  of 
AVestern  India.  They  have  allowed  8402.  for 
drawings  of  the  ruined  city  of  Beejampore,  but 
no  artist  has  as  yet  offered  to  undertake  them. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  their  proposals  were 
not  circulated  in  this  country,  where  they  would 
have  found  many  clever  and  adventurous  young 
men  willing  to  embark  in  the  undertaking. 

Archaeological  Remains  in  the  North. — 

The  recent  discovery,  in  the  north  of  England, 
of  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  town,  has  given 
a  considerable  stimulus  to  antiquarian  research. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  wi'itten  to 
Lor<l  Mahon,  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  requesting  that  a  deputation  from 
the  society  may  be  selected,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  management  of  the  excavations  into 
their  hands,  and  has  handsomely  offered  to 
entertain  its  members  as  his  guests  during  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry. 

Exhibition  Monstrosities. — The  newspapers 
announce  that  many  absurdities  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  great  Exhibition,  which  will,  we 
trust,  meet  with  the  fate  they  deserve  at  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  Some  artists  and 
manufacturers  appear  to  consider  that  an  object 
acquires  a  value  proportioned  to  its  size,  large 
or  small.  Hence  a  huge  block  of  coal  which 
has,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  been  broken  to  pieces  in 
transitu, ;  enormous  files,  knives  with  a  thousand 
blades ;  silver  teapots  made  out  of  fourpenny 
pieces,  and  such  rubbish. 

New  Spinning- AA''nEEL  for  Ladies. — M.Duvel- 
leroy,  whose  manufactory  for  fans  was  noticed  in 
our  last  journal,  has  devised  a  new  drawing-room 
spinning-wheel  for  ladies ;  its  weight  will  not 
exceed  tvvo  pounds,  and  it  spins  quickly  a  very 
fine  thread ;  its  movement  is  so  smooth  that  a 
lady  may  work  at  it  for  hours  without  fatigue  ; 
and  its  machinery  is  so  simple  that  one  lesson  of 
a  few  minutes  will  enable  any  one  to  spin  “  to 
perfection.”  It  folds  into  a  very  portable 
compass.  Spinning  is  expected  to  supersede 
Berlin-wool  work  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  keep  the  foot  in  continual  motion,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  bar  to  the  general  adoption  of 
this  elegant  toy. 

Painting  on  Glass. — Mr.  J ohn  AA’^ood’s  picture 
of  “  Shakspere  Reading  one  of  his  Plays  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  has  been  enamelled  on  glass 
with  considerable  success,  by  Mr.  E.  Baillie. 

The  copy  is  six  feet  by  five,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nearly  eighty  pieces  of  glass,  which  are 
fitted  into  a  copper  frame.  The  heads  and  the 
principal  parts  of  the  composition  have,  we  are 
assured,  been  burned  in  five  times  :  the  coloui's 
are  remaikably  brilliant. 
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Remarks  on  the  Amendment  op  the  Law  op 
Patents  por  Inventions.  By  T.  Turner, 
Esq.,  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  Pub- 
lised  by  Elsworth,  London. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has,  on  former  occa¬ 
sions,  distinguished  himself  hj'  his  talent  and 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  Patents  Reform.  He 
truly  observes,  that  “  the  murmurs  at  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  repjulatinp;  patents,  have  swelled  at 
last  into  a  popular  agitation.”  The  re.sult  has  been 
an  announcement  by  the  minister  of  the  crown, 
in  Parliament,  that  a  measure  shall  be  brought 
forward  during  the  present  session.  The  author 
discusses  the  subject  philosophically,  and  points 
out,  with  much  good-humour,  the  want  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  for  which  various  popular  theories  are 
remarkable.  Many  are  ready  to  prescribe,  whilst 
few  have  studied  the  disease.  And  of  those  who 
have  gone  through  this  necessary  preliminarv, 
many  entertain  serious  differences  of  opinion.  We 
are  quite  sure  that,  enormous  as  are  the  difficulties 
in  the  present  law  and  practice  by  which  patent 
inventions  are  regulated,  not  less  formidable  are 
the  perils  of  rash  or  indiscriminating  reform.  Mr. 
Turner  points  out,  with  much  ability,  the  method 
to  be  pursued  by  those  who  would  legislate  on  this 
important  subject.  This  part  of  his  pamphlet 
contains  some  very  valuable  remarks.  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  diligent  and  careful  comparison  of  our 
own  patent  laws  with  those  of  other  countries  ;  a 
patient  and  respectful  examination  of  the  proposals 
of  reformers,  whether  lay  or  professional,  and  with¬ 
out  reference  to  party ;  together  with  a  proper 
attention  to  “  analogies  from  English  law,  and 
between  parts  of  the  system  itself ;  ”  the  latter 
including  codifications  of  judicial  decisions.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  decides  upon  the  extension  of 
patents  receives  praise  from  the  author ;  who 
observes,  with  much  truth,  that  the  author  of  the 
act  establishing  this  useful  jurisdiction  was  “  a 
frequent  member  of  the  court,  whose  originality 
and  learning,  both  in  political  and  physical  science, 
well  qualified  him  for  the  administration  of  an 
equitable  function — the  appreciation,  namely,  of 
talent  and  energy,  commercial  or  inventive ;  of  the 
genius,  the  patience,  the  hardihood  against  ridicule 
and  opposition  at  first,  and  then  against  plunder 
and  evasion  ;  of  the  honour  due  to  the  patron’s 
enterprise,  and  the  care  for  the  interest  of  the 
inventor.”  The  jurisprudence  of  America,  in 
relation  to  patents,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Turner 
to  be  more  worthy  of  attention  by  the  English 
legislator  than  that  of  the  continent,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  able  treatises  on  the  subject  by  French  jurists. 
The  various  stages  through  which  a  patentee  has 
to  travel  his  “  weary  and  expensive  way,”  before 
obtaining  positive  protection,  are  traced  with  much 
acuteness  by  the  pamphleteer.  The  report  lately 
issued  by  the  Society  of  Arts  does  not  receive  much 
respect  from  him  ;  and  he  hints  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  that  society  could 
I  scarcely  have  contributed  more  than  their  names. 

I  “Boards,”  said  Bentham,  “make  screens;” 

and  the  “screen  in  this  case,  is  broad  enough 
i  to  hide  a  good  deal  of  fallacy.”  We  must 

I  differ,  however,  from  these  views.  The  report 

!  from  the  Society  of  Arts  we  consider  a  valuable 

I  contribution  towards  the  history  of  the  present 

j  Patent  Laws ;  and  it  contains  an  interesting 

I  collection  of  facts  necessary  to  be  studied  by 

!  reformers.  The  learned  author,  however,  vindi- 

1  cates  the  judges  of  the  land  against  the  vulgar 

!  sneer  at  “  judge-made  law.”  The  judicial  deci¬ 

sions  on  patent  and  copyright  cases,  it  is  well 
i  observed,  must  still  remain  “  the  store-house 

I  of  principles  for  the  student  and  the  practitioner.” 

i  The  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Patents  is  divided 

1  into  f(mr  branches  :  —  1st,  the  principles  ;  2nd, 

!  the  cost  and  extent  of  the  protection ;  3rd,  the 

formalities  of  the  grant;  and  4th,  the  use  and 
vindication  of  letters  patent.  Amongst  numerous 
I  suggestions,  Mr.  Turner  makes  one  in  favour  of 

I  the  revivalist;  who,  by  “research  into  obsolete 

(  contrivances,”  produces  something  valuable  to  the 

public ;  and  ho  observes,  that  the  test  should,  in 
such  cases,  be  “  the  degree  and  duration  of  disuse.” 
He  approves  of  “  a  succession  of  renewals,  with  an 
I  increasing  scale  of  payments,”  as  “  the  best  approach 
to  correct  principle  that  has  yet  been  suggested.” 

]  The  world  of  inventors  is  under  no  .small  obligations 

I  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  written  this 

I  pamphlet,  and  whose  fitness  for  bis  task  must  be 

!  obvious  to  every  reader.  The  dryness  of  legal 

I  disquisition  is  agreeably  relieved  by  anecdotes  and 

I  facts  ;  whilst  suggestions  of  solid  importance  ai'C 

I  urged  with  a  modesty  and  good  taste,  well  worthy 

of  imitation  by  many  who,  stung  by  a  sense  of  the 


injustice  of  the  present  system,  forget  that  without 
caution  and  discrimination,  they  will  merely  be 
hurried  on  from  one  set  of  evils  to  another,  equally 
opposed  to  equity  and  policy. 


Baying  the  Stag.  Engraved  by  S.  Reynolds, 
from  the  Picture  by  F.  Tayler.  Published 
by  S.  &  J.  Fuller,  London. 

This  print  belongs  to  the  class  of  works  which  the 
genius  of  Landseer  called  into  existence  and  made 
popular;  it  has  been  followed  by  other  artists  with 
various  degrees  of  success,  and  by  none  more 
efficiently  than  Mr.  Tayler,  whose  drawings  have 
long  been  among  the  most  attractive  in  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  elder  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours.  The  subject  which  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
engraved  in  so  striking  and  vigorous  a  manner 
was,  if  we  recollect  aright,  exhibited  'n  the  above 
gallery  in  1847  ;  the  scene  is  a  rocky  glen  in 
Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  a  beautiful  spot,  to  which 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  as  well  as  the  sports¬ 
man,  might  resort  for  amusement.  Between  large 
masses  of  rock,  many  of  them  overgrown  with 
trees  and  brushwood,  issues  a  stream  from  the  lake 
seen  in  the  distance ;  in  the  foreground,  men, 
horses,  and  dogs  are  crossing  the  waters,  on  whose 
bank  stands  a  noble  stag  at  bay,  which  the  latter 
have  just  reached  ;  he  is  bravely  defending 
himself  against  his  adversaries,  and  has  already 
tumbled  one  of  them  into  the  torrent  helow. 
The  huntsmen  look  on  as  if  to  watch  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contest,  while  on  the  near  and  opposite 
bank  a  stalwart  young  urchin,  without  shoon  or 
bonnet,  strives  hard  to  hold  back  a  couple  of  hounds 
desirous  of  partaking  in  the  foray. 

We  regard  this  subject  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  its  class  ;  it  is  not  calculated  to  elicit 
those  painful  feelings  which  others  of  a  similar 
description  are  apt  to  engender.  Like  the  old 
Roman  Dentatus,  the  stag  has  his  hind  quarters 
against  a  rock,  and  if  he  dies  at  all  now,  he  will 
not  be  unavenged ;  but  the  chances  of  escape  are 
in  his  favour,  unless  the  huntsman  levels  his  long 
rifle  at  him,  which  he  seems  indisposed  to  do;  so 
the  animal  may  perhaps  “  live  to  fight  another 
day.”  The  whole  group  is  most  effectively  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  interest  of  the  work  centres  as  much 
in  the  magnificent  landscape  as  in  the  struggle 
taking  place  in  its  midst.  The  soft,  pearly  tone  of 
the  engraving  is  highly  to  be  commended  ;  it  gives 
to  the  plate  a  very  rich  effect ;  the  brightness  is 
produced  by  a  strong  light  thrown  on  a  white 
horse,  and  on  one  of  the  dogs  of  a  similar  colour, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  white  a  colour. 


The  Burial  of  Harold.  Engraved  by  F. 
Bacon,  from  the  picture  by  F.  R.  Pickers- 
GiLL,  A.R  A.  Published  by  the  Art-Union 
OF  London. 

Mr.  Pickersgill’s  picture, — one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  modern  times,  which  now  decorates  the  new 
palace  of  Westminster, — was  wisely  selected  by  the 
council  of  the  Art-Union  for  engraving,  to  be  issued 
to  their  subscribers  for  the  present  year.  The 
choice,  as  we  have  just  inferi'ed,  was  well  made, 
and  though  the  print  will  doubtless  prove  most 
acceptable,  it  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  subject; 
there  are  some  parts  on  which  much  care  has 
evidently  been  expended,  but  the  two  most  striking 
figures  in  the  composition,  those  of  Harold  and 
Edith,  are  crude  and  unfinished  ;  indeed,  the 
entire  work  looks  as  if  a  couple  of  months  more 
labour  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  what  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Bacon  has  the  ability  to  turn  out 
a  print  of  a  good  order,  but  we  cannot  accept 
this  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  is  able  to  effect ; 
still,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  it  sustains  the 
character  of  the  society  in  their  attempts  to  fulfil 
their  important  duties  of  circulating  copies  of  the 
best  works  of  the  English  school.  They  cannot 
always  be  expected  to  succeed  so  well  as  their 
friends  would  wish. 


The  Paradise  Lost,  op  Milton,  with  Illus¬ 
trations  by  John  Martin.  Published  by  H. 
Washrourne,  London. 

If  we  remember  rightly  it  is  now  about  a  quarter  of 
century  since  the  genius  of  Martin  was  exerted  t® 
produce  a  series  of  illustrations  to  Milton’s  noble 
poem  ;  and  perhaps  no  artist  of  any  time  could  be 
found  better  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  painter’s  mind,  his  grand 
and  original  conceptions,  his  power  of  describing 
with  the  pencil  both  the  beautiful  and  the  terrible, 
the  range  of  mighty  subject  which  his  ideas  invest 
with  a  superhuman  grandeur,  seem  to  point  him 
out  as  in  every  way  worthy  of  appearing  side  by 
side  with  the  immortal  poet.  Milton  was  no 
ordinary  writer,  and  Martin,  with  all  his  eccen¬ 
tricities,  is  no  ordinary  painter ;  nay  these  very' 


eccentricities,  if  such  they  may  he  called,  constitute 
his  power,  and  will,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
cause  his  name  to  be  ranked  hereafter  among  the 
great  masters  of  Art,  whatever  position  the  taste 
of  the  present  day  may  accord  to  him.  The 
popularity  of  the  former  editions  of  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  with  the  illustrations  referred  to,  was 
almost  unlimited ;  yet  not  more  so  than  was  justified 
by  their  extraordinary  beauty  and  originality  ;  and 
so  extensive  was  the  demand  for  them,  that  the 
plates,  though  engraved  on  steel,  were  worn  down 
to  mere  patches  of  black  and  white.  Mr.  Wash- 
bourne  having  purchased  these  plates  has  caused 
them  to  be  retouched  in  a  very  creditable  manner  ; 
so  that  if  not  equal  to  the  early  impressions,  those 
now  produced  convey  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
artist’s  embellishments,  and  are  quite  worthy  of 
circulation.  The  text  is  printed  in  a  bold  type, 
and  the  volume,  which  we  understand  is  published 
at  a  greatly  reduced  charge,  is  one  we  gladly 
commend  to  public  notice. 


The  Principles  of  Colour  Applied  to  Deco¬ 
rative  Art,  by  G.  B.  Moore.  Published 
by  Taylor,  Walton,  &  Co.,  London. 

We  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  attempts 
at  polychrome  decoration  have  been  successful ; 
especially  that  kind  of  ornamentation  we  see  most 
publicly  exemplified  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  If 
ornamentists  studied  more  than  they  do  the 
pictorial  system  of  harmonious  colour,  they  would 
succeed  infinitely  better  in  producing  agreeable 
effect  than  by  importuning  the  eye  with  an  ill- 
digested  agglomeration  of  crude  colours  and  an 
eccentric  system  of  cutting  lines.  With  harmony 
of  colour  there  must  be  consistent  composition  to 
give  value  to  it ;  for  even  if  the  objeet  be  simply  a 
display  of  colour  without  sensible  representation, 
it  is  comparatively  ineffective  without  this.  After 
all,  the  utmost  cultivation  of  taste  ever  tends  to  the 
simplicity  of  nature  ;  and  wherever  nature  is 
forgotten,  every  effect  only  promotes  that  barba- 
resque  splendour  which  is  the  antipodes  of  sublime 
simplicity.  The  little  book  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  observations  is  written  without  affectation, 
and  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  thoughitis  not 
carried  far  enough  to  be  practically  useful. 


Vignettes  D’Albert  Durer.  George  Franz, 
Munich  :  Dulau  &  Co.,  London. 

Albert  Diirer  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  period  in  Art ;  his  genius  was 
inexhaustible,  and  there  was  no  branch  of  Art  in 
which  he  was  not  skilled  with  a  finer  apprehension 
of  nature  than  it  is  even  in  the  power  of  Art  to 
demonstrate.  It  was  the  false  ambition  of  the 
painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to 
be  universal  professors,  and  many  went  beyond 
the  province  of  their  Art,  but  few  have  sig¬ 
nalised  themselves.  Diirer  was  a  painter,  a 
sculptor,  an  architect,  an  engineer,  and  an  orna- 
mentist,  and  in  every  one  of  these  departments  he 
has  left  works,  any  one  of  which  had  immortalised 
a  name ;  indeed,  Diirer’s  theoretical  works  on 
human  proportion,  surveying,  and  fortification, 
were  sufficient  to  establish  a  lasting  reputation. 
He  was  born  in  1471,  at  Nuremberg,  to  which 
city  his  attachment  resembled  that  of  Albert  Cuyp 
to  his  beloved  Dort.  Diirer’s  father  was  a  gold¬ 
smith,  and,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  guilds,  still 
in  force,  he  travelled  for  three  or  four  years  as  a 
merry  apprentice  ;  for  the  apprentices  of  his  day 
were  a  jovial  fraternity,  nothing  like  the  shivering 
atiswanderer  one  now  meets  with,  who  are  grateful 
for  the  smallest  picture  of  King  Frederick  or  King 
Louis  ;  indeed,  to  these  children  of  the  dogskin 
wallet,  like  their  brethren  in  the  “  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,”  the  club  and  the  rapier  were  often  tools 
more  handy  than  the  legitimate  implements  of 
their  respective  crafts. 

Numerous  as  are  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  we  may 
he  allowed  to  regret  that  every  day  of  his  brief 
life  was  not  exclusively  devoted  to  painting  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  had 
Diirer  concentrated  his  power  entirely  upon  paint¬ 
ing,  he  had  done  things  yet  more  worthy  of 
his  genius  than  he  has  left.  Michael  Angelo  was 
a  giant  who  would  ascend  from  the  depth  of  liis 
own  Pandemonium,  by  more  ways  than  one,  to 
the  seventh  heaven  of  Art ;  but  others,  whose 
genius  has  not  been  sufficient  to  sustain  them  in 
their  divergence  from  legitimate  Art,  have  departed 
and  left  no  memorable  sign.  Diirer  was  an 
originator  of  the  highest  order,  and  everything 
that  he  has  left — in  painting,  in  carving,  in  en¬ 
graving,  and  in  ornamentation, — has  supplied  a 
foundation  for  a  distinct  school  in  each  of  these 
departments,  and  the  impulse  which  he  gave 
to  the  Art  of  his  time  is  still  felt.  "VVe  see  every¬ 
where  in  modern  German  Art  the  element  of  his 
pathos,  and  the  spirit  of  his  grotesque.  Even 
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Kaulbacli,  in  hischarmingarabesqueinthcMuseiim 
at  Berlin,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  the  mastery  of  Durer. 

The  hook  before  us  is  the  “  Horarium  Maximi- 
liannm,”  or  the  Latin  prayer-book  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  of  which  there  exist  only  two  copies  ; 
one  perfect,  which  is  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  the  other,  which  is  incomplete,  in 
the  royal  library  at  Munich,  and  the  latter  is  that 
which  Albert  Diircr  and  Lucas  Cranach  have  orna¬ 
mented  with  designs.  It  is  bound  in  violet  morocco, 
in  si2e  it  is  small  folio,  and  printed  upon  very  white 
vellum,  having  a  German  inscription,  evidently 
posterior  to  the  original  writing  and  embellishment ; 
it  is  in  these  -words, — “Drawings  by  the  very 
celebrated  painter,  Albert  Diirer,  1515.”  The  took 
is  printed  in  black  letter,  with  a  margin  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  ornamentations,  which  are 
characterised  by  that  singular  mixture  of  grave 
and  gay  in  which  Diirer  was  afterwards  so  much 
copied.  The  first  page,  for  instance,  illustrating 
“  Sui  ipsius  in  Dcum  commendatio,”  presents  a 
rustic  figure  seated  in  arabesque,  playing  on  a 
pipe  ;  below  him  are  two  birds,  and  beneath  them 
a  monkey  seizing  some  fruit.  The  nc.xt,  “  De 
Santa  Barbara,”  is  of  a  more  appropriate  kind  ; 
here  -ive  see  the  saint  herself,  and  she  reminds  us 
of  those  charming  madonnas  that  we  see  at  the 
corners  of  some  of  the  streets  in  Nuremberg,  and 
nowhere  else.  In  another  a  knight  is  drawing  his 
sword  against  Death,  who  shows  him  the  hour¬ 
glass  with  his  sands  run  out.  The  number  of  these 
ornamented  pages  is  forty-five,  with  a  frontispiece 
portrait  of  Diirer,  lithographed  from  that  in  the 
Pinacothec,  at  Munich.  The  work  is  altogether 
curious  and  highly  interesting,  as  showing  the 
manner  of  Diirer  in  this  genre,  his  inexhaustible 
resources,  and  the  nature  of  that  impetus  which  is 
yet  so  strongly  acknowledged  in  the  German  Art 
of  the  present  day. 


The  Comherciai,  Ashect  of  the  Gre.vt  Exhi- 
lUTiON  IN  1851.  By  W.  Felkin,  F.L.S. 
Published  by  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  London. 
The  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
which  the  ensuing  month  will  herald  in,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  summon  the  literary  labourer  into  the 
field  of  action,  as  it  has  already  called  forth,  for 
many  months  past,  those  who  are  occupied  in  the 
walks  of  Art-manufactures  and  mechanical  science. 
Mr.  Felkin,  a  gentleman  who,  at  the  present  time, 
fills  the  honourable  p)Ost  of  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
has  issued  this  seasonable  and  well-written  pam- 
])hlet,  wherein  he  proposes  to  show  what  the 
Exhibition  is  NOT  intended  to  be,  and  cannot 
accomplish  ;  and  also  what  is  its  design,  and  what 
may  be  its  probable  infiucnce.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  perusal  of  this  little  work  will  .answer  two  good 
ends ;  it  will  teach  the  sanguine  not  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  advantages  they  expect  to  see  realised 
from  the  great  gathering  of  all  things,  as  it  points 
out  to  the  sceptic  what  may  reasonably  be  looked 
for  in  the  way  of  decided  benefit.  An  invitation 
so  vast  and  comprehensive  as  that  we  have  given 
to  the  world,  cannot  be  answered  without  some 
practical  result,  either  of  good  or  evil,  to  ourselves 
as  a  nation  ;  it  may  possibly  be  of  both,  but  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  former  largely  preponderating. 


The  Broad  Line  Drawing  rook.  Published 
by  CuND.XLL  &  Addey,  London. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  assist  young  children 
in  their  earliest  essays.  All  the  objects  arc  defined 
by  broad  lines,  bec.ause  children  can  draw  with 
greater  facility  when  resting  their  point  firmly  on 
the  paper.  A  certain  number  of  the  earliest  copies 
consist  of  simple  and  easily  imitable  lines,  and  the 
progress  is  so  gradual  that  the  -work  will  doubtless 
be  found  well  calculated  for  the  proposed  purpose. 


Sketches  of  the  Pacific.  By  Conavay  Ship- 
ley,  PisQ  ,  11. N.  Published  by  Tho.mas 

M‘Lean,  London. 

This  is  a  large  work,  got  up  with  much  care,  and 
conitnining  not  less  than  twenty-five  views,  drawn 
and  lithographed  by  the  author  himself,  and 
accompanied  by  letter-press  descriptions.  The 
views  are  those  of  localities  in  Pitcairn’s  Island, 
the  Society  Islands,  the  Navigation  Islands,  and 
the  Fejce  Islands  ;  and,  from  the  absence  of  artistic 
tre.atment  in  their  execution,  and  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  we  may  consider  them  faithful 
representations.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  the  work  is  a  page  of  fac-simile  autographs  of 
many  of  the  natives  of  these  islands  who  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  There  is  some  account 
ot  the  present  inhabitants  of  Pitc.airn’s  Island,  the 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  ; 
together  with  much  useful  information  relative  to 
the  Society  and  Fejee  Islands. 


A  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church  Illus¬ 
trated.  Published  by  J.  H. Parker,  0.xford. 
The  saints  of  the  English  calendar  have  their 
legends  briefly  related  in  this  little  volume  ; 
it  also  contains  as  much  information  as  is  necessary 
to  explain  why  particuhar  emblems  were  used  with 
certain  saints  ;  as  well  as  a  list  of  churches  which 
have  been  dedicated  to  each  of  them.  The  work 
is  well  got  out,  as  are  all  Mr.  Parker’s  publications ; 
but  it  requires  some  revision,  particularly  in  the 
evident  leaning  towards  Catholicism  ;  and  the 
assertion  (p.  7C),  that  Augustine  was  “sent  into 
England  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity,”  is 
a  broad  assertion,  as  broadly  contradicted,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  another  page.  The  wretched 
illustrations  from  Smith’s  prayer-book,  should  also 
be  omitted  ;  they  contrast  unworthily  with  the 
antique  figures  given,  any  one  of  which  is  worth 
the  whole  of  them. 


A  Popular  Narrative  of  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  By  Peter  Berlyn.  Published  by 
J.  Gilbert,  London. 

A  very  useful  and  sound  little  history  of  the  rise 
.and  progress  of  the  Great  Inter- National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851,  in  which  the  first  movements  toward 
it  are  carefully  detailed  ;  and  a  very  good  analysis 
is  given  of  all  preceding  Industrial  Exhibitions  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of 
information  connected  with  the  con,struetion  of  the 
building  itself;  and  .abstracts  of  official  documents 
connected  with  the  entire  movement. 

The  author  has  done  justice  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  instruct  the  English  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  stimulate  him  in  his  artistic  endeavours, 
and  we  feel  bound  to  aeknowledge  his  courteous 
notice  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  Art-Journal  in 
helping  forward  its  consummation  in  1851. 


The  Mu.seuh  of  Classical  Antiquities.  Part 
I.  Published  by  J.  AY.  Parker,  London. 

A  quarterly  journal  of  Architecture  and  the  sister 
branches  of  Classic  Art,  detailing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  great  ages  of  antiquity,  is  a  work 
certainly  wanted  ;  and  one  which  if  properly  con¬ 
ducted  cannot  fail  to  bo  popular  and  useful.  The 
editor  says — “  The  object  which  we  propose  to 
ourselves,  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  inv.aluable 
vestiges  of  classic  antiquity,  whether  recently  or 
long  since  discovered  ;  to  elicit  researches  and  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  the  descriptions  by  ancient  authors  of 
those  monuments  which  are  no-w  lost  to  us ;  and 
to  bring  together  the  scattered  notices  of  Classic 
Art,”  sufficient  to  render  the  works  and  customs 
of  antiquity  more  familiar  to  the  student.  The 
first  part  contains  some  interesting  papers  b}’  Pro¬ 
fessor  Donaldson,  M.  Hi  ttorff,  Professor  Schcenborn, 
Mr.  AY.  Lloyd,  &c.  The  papers  on  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi  merit  particular  attention  ;  and  the  work 
is  altogether  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed. 


An  Es.say  on  the  Origin  and  Development 
OF  AATndow  Tracery  in  England.  By 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  Published  by 
Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 

This  volume  consists  of  sever.al  papers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tracery,  wbich  were  read  before  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society  during  the  years  1846  and 
1848,  but  in  an  extended  and  improved  form.  The 
work  is  purely  architectural,  and  the  author  repu¬ 
diates  the  mystic  symbolism  which  many  writers 
attribute  to  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
every  style  of  architecture  except  the  Gothic, 
windows  are  supervacuities,  alw,ays  extremely 
difficult  of  treatment ;  but  in  Gothic,  the  window 
and  its  tracery  are  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
Gothic  architeet  essentially  to  embody  this  physi¬ 
cal  necessity ;  and  hence  from  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  window  to  the  most  majestic,  the  gradual 
approaches  to  perfection  of  this  prominent  feature 
of  the  style  may  be  recognised  ;  and  it  is  shown  by 
extant  ex.amples  that  the  principle  of  the  successive 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  was  developed  in  the 
window  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  To  discover  the  origin  of  tracery  in 
windows,  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider  in  its  rudest 
forms  that  style  of  window  to  which  this  embel¬ 
lishment  is  peculiar.  It  is  curious  and  interesting 
to  turn  back  many  pages  in  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture  to  the  rude  Lancet  window,  and  regard  it  as 
the  pure  element  into  which  we  must  resolve  the 
grand  Gothic  window  with  itj  multiform  tracery. 
The  great  step  towards  the  formation  of  the 
Gothic  window  was  the  agroupment  of  these 
lancets  in  pairs,  and  when  this  had  been  effected, 
the  triple  and  multiple  agroupment  was  at  once 
suggested,  and  hero  began  the  exercise  of  taste  in 
form  It  is  however  the  couplet  avhich  has  most 
contributed  to  the  development  of  tracery.  To  the 
triplet  is  given  a  pyramidal  form,  which  serves 


.^ufiiciently  to  fill  the  arch,  but  each  member  of 
the  couplet  must  be  uniform,  and  the  space  above 
the  two  lights  is  heavy  unless  pierced.  The  sim¬ 
plest  and  perhaps  earliest  figure  which  was  placed 
under  the  arch  and  above  the  windows  was  the 
circle,  without  reference  to  composition.  Follow- 
ii*"  geometrical  tracery  from  its  earliest  and  sim¬ 
plest  to  its  most  elegant  combinations,  the  author 
proceeds  to  consider  in  his  second  chapter  “  Flow- 
ing  Tracery,”  and  in  his  third  “Complete  Con¬ 
tinuous  Iraoery,  Flamboyant  and  Perpendicular.” 
The  concluding  chapter  treats  of  “  MLscellaneous 
AATndows,  under  which  are  classed  Triangular, 
Square,  Fl.at  Headed  AYindows,”  &c.  &c.  This  is  a 
purely  architectural  book,  that  is  to  say  historically ; 
but  the  author  is  not  a  professional  architect,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  reader  ;  the  style  is  simple 
and  straightforward,  not  charged  with  professional 
technicality  and  detail,  avhich  is  often  so  wearisome 
to  anon-professional  reader  who  seeks  information. 
The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  result  of 
immense  labour  and  research. 


Flowers  and  their  Poetry.  Published  by 
AY.  S.  Orr,  London. 

An  elegant  little  volume,  by  an  author  already 
favourably  known  by  his  “  Illustrated  Book  of 
Songsfor  Children.”  It  contains  several  charraintr 
little  poems  by  Delta,  and  is  ornamented  with  some 
simple  avoodcut  letters  of  great  taste ;  each  page 
being  decorated  with  a  coloured  border.  The  title- 
page  is  a  fancy  subject  of  great  merit.  This  tiny 
volume  will  be  a  welcome  gift  to  many  a  fair  young 
girl  who  may  love  flowers  as  well  as  the  author 
does,  and  excuse  herself  in  his  words — 

“  It  is  a  weakness  that  may  win  a  smile, 

Not  tempt  a  frown  from  sage  I’hilosophy.” 


The  Introduction  of  Printing.  Engraved  by 

AValker,  from  the  Picture  by  J.  E.  Doyle. 

Published  by  the  Engraver. 

A  few  year.s  ago  it  was  proposed  to  erect  some  pub¬ 
lic  memorial  to  commemorate  this  important 
event.  Meetings  were  held,  committees  appointed, 
speeches  delivered,  resolutions  framed  and  passed  ; 
in  fact  the  scheme  went  through  the  usual  routine 
customary  on  such  occasions — excepting  the  dinner 
to  celebrate  its  satisfactory  fulfilment.  It  appears 
strange  the  metropolis  possesses  no  public  monu¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  the  respect  which 
would  assuredly  have  been  paid  to  Caxton  had  he 
been  a  citizen  of  some  small  German  principality, 
should  be  withheld  from  so  great  a  public  bene¬ 
factor,  in  the  ivealthiest  city  of  the  avorld.  The 
discussions  connected  with  the  proposal  turned 
apparently  the  attention  of  artists,  at  least,  to  the 
subject,  and  we  have  already  an  engraving  by  Mr. 
AYalker,  after  a  picture  bj'  J.  E.  Doyle,  painted  for 
Edward  Magrath,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead.  The  same 
subject  has  been  selected  as  the  themes  for  pictures 
by  Mr.  AA^ehnertand  another  eminent  artist.  Our 
attention  is  now  confined  to  the  engraving  by  Mr. 
AValker.  AVe  are  induced  to  do  this  not  only  from 
the  great  merit  of  the  picture,  but  on  account  of 
some  literary  questions  it  involves.  The  subject 
forms  an  interesting  episode  in  English  literature. 
It  is  that  of  Caxton’s  presenting  the  proof  sheet  of 
a  work,  viz.,  “  The  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  Philo¬ 
sophers,  emprynted  by  me,  AATlliaiu  Caxton,  at 
AA''estmestro,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1477,  folio,” 
which  had  been  translated  for  him  by  Anthony 
AVydevyllo,  Earl  Rivers,  to  John  Esteney,  their 
mutual  friend,  Esteney,  however,  was  not  Abbot 
of  AA'estminster  until  1492,  when  he  succeeded 
Thomas  Milling,  Abbot  from  1466  until  that  year, 
when  he  died.  Earl  Rivers,  known  more  favour¬ 
ably  by  the  ballad  he  composed  during  his  impri¬ 
sonment,  inserted  in  Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs,  p. 
86,  8vo,  1790,  avas  beheaded  by  order  of  Richard 
III.  in  1483,  nine  years  prior  to  John  Esteney’s 
elevation.  The  interest  of  the  picture  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  this  work 
was  presented  to  Edward  lA".,  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  by'  the  Earl  and  Caxton,  as  a  specimen  of 
typographic  art.  The  interest  naturally  felt  by 
Caxton  and  Lord  Rivers  in  the  proof-sheet  of  a 
work,  in  which  one  appears  as  the  translator,  the 
other  as  the  printer,  both  anxious  to  produce  the 
best  specimen  of  the  art,  and  the  sympathy-  of  J ohn 
Esteney  in  their  success,  has  probably  led  to  that 
severe,  but  truthful,  simple  treatment  the  picture 
represents.  Unity  of  thought  causes  a  concentrated 
e.xpression  of  feeling,  but  which,  in  the  larger  theme 
of  the  introduction,  i.  e.  the  invention  of  printing 
in  England,  as  it  could  not  be  true  in  nature,  from 
its  varied  action  on  different  minds,  might  appear 
a  deficiency  in  Art.  AA''e  are  glad  however  to  see 
the  theme  has  fallen  into  such  able  hands,  and  that 
the  genius  of  our  artists  will  preserve  with  un- 
diminished  reverence  the  names  of  two  such  men, 
as  Caxton  and  Lord  Rivers. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION; 

ITS  OBJECTS,  AND  KESULTS. 


HE  great  object  of  every 
political  institutiou 
should  bo  the  promotion 
of  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  A  government 
has  to  deal  with  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  limited 
through  ignorance,  dis¬ 
turbed,  or  liable  to 
dangerous  employment 
through  the  exciting  in¬ 
fluence  of  strong  conflicting  interests,  and  of 
passionate  desires  which  the  mere  association  of 
men  in  commonwealths  engenders.  Every  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  seeks  to  conduct,  and  to  control 
these  active  energies,  to  resist  their  rushing  force, 
or  to  divert  them  into  channels  which  awaken 
or  advance  civilisation,  however  barren  or  how¬ 
ever  genial  the  land  through  which,  as  with  the 
full  sweep  of  a  mighty  river,  their  waters  flow. 

What  is  true  as  regards  individual,  is  trae  as 
concerns  national  culture  ;  the  great  end  is  to 
combine  intellectual  strength  with  moral  feeling. 
The  great  purpose  is  to  cultivate  and  govern  the 
powers  conceded  towards  the  completion  of  a 
manly  nature.  No  sudden  resolutions,  no 
violent  exertion  of  great  resolves,  can  effect  this. 
The  prosperity  of  nations  is  advanced,  as  the 
mind  of  the  individual  is  elevated  by  the  hourly 
exercise  of  right  principles.  Civilisation  may  be 
the  result  of  judicious  laws,  but  its  beneflts 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  gradual  influence 
of  Time.  The  gentle,  gradual,  expanding  effect 
of  years  upon  the  mind  of  a  free  nation,  may  be 
described  as  kindred  to  that  of  Denham’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  beneficent  course  of  our  own 
Thames,  which — 

Visits  the  worlfl,  and  in  his  flying  tow’rs 
Bring.s  home  to  us,  and  makes  “  its  knowledge  ”  ours ; 
Finds  wealth  where  ’tis,  Bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants, — 

Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage, — without  o’erflowiug  full. 

Apart  from  religion  as  the  primary  cause, 
and  considering  religion  as  the  spiritual  term  of 
education — Commerce  and  the  Industrial  Arts, 
are  the  next  great  secondary  causes  which  pro¬ 
mote  national  happiness  and  civilisation  by  the 
right  use  of  those  products  of  the  earth  which 
the  Almighty,  in  equal  wisdom  and  mercy,  has 
created  or  scattered,  as  the  records  of  creation, 
throughout  space.  Nor  this  alone.  The  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  made  agents  towards  subduing 
these  products  to  man’s  uses ;  and  powers  im¬ 
measurably  greater  in  comparison  than  the 
giant’s  to  the  child’s  strength,  are  wielded  by 
man,  by  the  aid  of  science,  with  a  force  almost 
coequal.  So  wisely  are  these  riches  of  the  earth 
distributed,  that  the  wants  of  one  nation  are 
supplied  by  the  wealth  of  another,  and  the 
desire  for  their  common  possession  is  made  the 
stimulant  of  the  commercial  pursuits  of  all. 
But,  as  if  the  Creator  had  feared  the  deadening 
results  of  the  strife  after  wealth  upon  the  mind  : 
the  subjugation  of  the  intellect  to  the  purposes 
of  selfish  gain,  the  hardness  of  heart  which  it 
encourages,  the  debasement  of  the  nobler 
faculties  -of  which  it  is  the  cause :  man  was 
endued  with  a  spirit  ever  restless  to  know  the 


properties  of  Matter,  and  a  love  of  the  Beautiful 
and  True,  which  have  made  the  conquests  of 
Commerce  the  means  towards  the  end  of  his 
highest  moral  advancement.  The  taunt  of 
Mephistopholes  had  been  otherwise  a  trath. 
So  far,  therefore,  national  progress  would  seem 
the  result  rather  of  the  faculties  inherent  to 
man,  which  it  is  a  law  of  his  nature  to  exercise, 
and  over  which  governments  can  exercise  but 
slight  beneficial  influence.  History  proves  the 
contrary.  In  an  ignorant  age,  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  becomes  the  destmetion  of 
many  ;  for  power  applied  ignorantly  wastes  the 
mass  of  matter  subject  to  its  pressure,  or  extracts 
from  it  properties  which  make  it  an  active  agent 
of  evil.  When  nations  have  comparatively 
advanced  in  culture,  and  governments  arc  formed 
in  relation  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  their 
moral  influence  is  great,  if,  as  we  have  said,  they 
seek  to  combine,  to  conduct,  and  to  control  the 
active  energies  of  the  people  over  which  they 
nde.  To  bring  these,  not  into  collision,  but  into 
competition  ;  by  contrasting  the  genius  of  every 
people,  to  evoke  it ;  to  show  to  man  by  the  right 
use  of  the  faculties  conceded  to  him,  and  the 
W'ealth  with  which  for  his  happiness  the  world 
is  endowed,  how  highly  those  faculties  may  be 
exercised,  how  beneficially  that  wealth  expended, 
towards  national  and  individual  prosperity ;  is 
the  end  for  which  Plato  wrote,  and  More  would 
have  legislated.  For  this  constitutes  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  true  political  economy  which  creates 
the“Wealth  of  Nations;”  thisis  that  great  agent  of 
“  National  Education,” — which  shows  the  wealthy 
how  deserving  of  respect  is  the  labour  of  the 
industrious  poor;  and  to  him  whose  wealth  is  the 
labour  of  his  hands,  that  he,  too,  by  its  intelligent 
exercise,  has  the  means  to  obtain  wealth,  if  wealth 
alone  be  his  aim,  and  honour, — if  he  determine 
to  deserve  it.  Exhibitions  such  as  the  present  we 
conceive  to  be  founded  on  principles  analogous  to 
these  ;  we  are  sure,  rightly  considered,  on  such 
they  must  rest,  and  that  in  relation  to  these  both 
their  moral  and  political  utility  will  be  tested. 
For  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  is  to  be  held  as  a  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  for 
the  wealthy  and  the  idle, — a  great  Bazaar ;  and 
to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a  com¬ 
petition  of  rival  tradesmen.  Plans  such  as  Colbert 
projected,  and  Napoleon  advanced,  must  rest  on 
nobler  views ;  ends  such  as  purer  spirits  have 
long  sought,  through  such  agencies,  to  obtain, 
must  be  connected  with  higher  principles. 

Let  those,  however,  who  doubt  the  correctness 
of  our  opinions,  or  who  may  treat  them  as  chime¬ 
rical,  read  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Exhibition  will  be  this  day 
opened.  We  ask  this;  because  it  is  only  as  the 
visitors  act  in  relation  to  the  exhibitors, — only 
as  every  individual  feels  the  moral  influence  of 
the  Exhibition,  that  we  shall  obtain  the  results 
after  which  we  strive, — the  promotion  of  the 
“  Arts  of  Peace.”  Results  which  are  the  bonds  of 
social  unity,  the  strong  swathes  w'hich  bind  up  the 
lictor’s  axe,  that  convert  the  instrument  of 
repressive  justice  into  a  mere  symbol,  and 
transform  pursuits  in  their  nature  selfish  to 
shapes  of  divine  essences,  which  pervade  earth, 
or  ministrate  throughout  its  space  in  deeds  of 
“  Good  will  towards  Man.”  It  was  at  the  Mansion 
House  that  Prince  Albert  thus  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  upon  this  we  are  content  to  rest  all 
argument  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Indijsteial 
Exhibition. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  educated  person  closely  to  watch  and  study 
the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies 
to  add  his  humble  mite  of  individual  exertion  to 
further  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  believes 
Providence  to  have  ordained.  Nobody  who  has  paid 
any  attention  to  the  particular  features  of  our  present 
era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living  at  a 
period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends 
rapidly  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end  to 
which,  indeed,  all  history  points, — i/ie  realisation 
of  the  unity  of  mankind.  Not  a  unity  which  breaks 
down  the  limits,  and  levels  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  but 
rather  a  unity  the  result  and  product  of  those  very 
national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities.  The 
distances  which  separated  the  different  nations  and 
parts  of  the  globe  are  vanishing  before  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  modern  invention,  and  we  can  traverse 


them  with  incredible  speed ;  the  languages  of  all 
nations  are  known,  and  their  acquirement  placed 
within  the  reach  of  everybody  ;  thought  is  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  rapidity  and  even  the  power  of 
lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  principle 
of  division  of  labour,  which  may  be  called  the 
moving  power  of  civilisation,  is  being  extended  to 
all  branches  of  science,  industry,  and  art.  Whilst 
formerly  the  greatest  mental  energies  strove  at 
universal  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  was  con¬ 
fined  to  tlie  few,  now  they  are  directed  to  speciali¬ 
ties,  and  in  these  again  even  to  the  minutest  points  ; 
but  the  knowledge  acquired  becomes  the  proiierty 
of  the  community.  Whilst,  formerly,  discovery 
was  wrapt  in  secrecy,  the  publicity  of  the  present 
day  causes  that  no  sooner  is  a  discovery  or  invention 
made  than  it  already  is  improved  upon,  and  sur¬ 
passed  by  competing  efforts ;  the  products  of  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  are  placed  at  our  disposal, 
and  wo  have  only  to  choose  which  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  for  our  purpose,  and  the  powers  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  intrusted  to  the  stimulus  of  competition 
and  capital.  So  man  is  approaching  a  more  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  of  that  great  and  sacred  mission 
which  he  has  to  perform  in  the  world.  His  reason 
being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  he  has  to  use 
it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty 
governs  his  creation,  and  by  making  his  laws  his 
standard  of  action  to  conquer  nature  to  his  use, — 
himself  a  divine  instrument.  Science  discovers 
these  laws  of  power,  motion,  and  transformation  ; 
Industry  applies  them  to  the  raw  matter  which  the 
earth  yields  us  in  abundance,  but  which  becomes 
valuable  only  by  knowledge ;  Art  teaches  us  the 
immutable  laws  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  and  gives 
to  our  productions  forms  in  accordance  with  them. 

“  The  Exhibition  oe  1851  is  to  give  us  a  true 
test  and  a  living  picture  of  the  point  of  development, 
at  which  the  whole  of  mankind  has  arrived  in  this 
great  task,  and  a  new  starting-point  from  which  all 
nations  will  be  able  to  direct  their  future  exertions. 
I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression  which 
the  view  of  this  vast  collection  will  produce  upon 
the  spectator  will  be  that  of  deep  thankfulness  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  blessings  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  us  already  here  below  ;  and  the 
second,  the  conviction  that  they  can  be  realised  only 
in  proportion  to  the  help  which  we  are  prepared  to 
render  each  other  therefore  only  by  Peace,  Love, 
and  Ready  Assistance,  not  only  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  between  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 

Are  not  these  the  right  words  in  right  places, 
which  the  Greek  critic  declared  to  constitute 
the  praise  of  the  highest  oratory  ?  They  are 
certainly  the  exponents  of  great  truths.  For 
let  us  consider  what  we  ought  to  acquire  from 
this  Exhibition,  and  if  knowledge  be  power, 
what  knowledge  we  shall  obtain.  In  the  first 
place,  a  knowledge  of  the  various  products  of 
the  earth  ;  of  the  applications  of  science  to  their 
development ;  and  the  forms  of  beauty  in  which 
Art  can  clothe  them.  From  their  distribution 
we  shall  know  how  boundless  is  the  wealth  at 
our  disposal,  how  necessary  union  is  among 
nations  for  their  mutual  possession.  We  shaU 
improve  upon  skill  by  comparison ;  be  taught 
to  supply  wants  by  observed  deficiencies.  Instead 
of  looking  upon  the  application  of  Science  to  the 
Arts,  in  matters  only  of  unimportant  details,  or 
applied  to  partial  ends,  we  shall  see  it  in  all 
its  varied  branches,  an  agent  endowed  with 
angelic  intellect,  controlling  elemental  power. 
To  Matter  the  most  inanimate  we  shall  observe 
the  life  of  Beauty  imparted  ;  and  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  will  be  taught  that  materials,  the 
most  costly  or  the  most  common,  may  yet  ahke 
be  made  the  medium  of  common  enjoyment  and 
refinement.  In  true  social  happiness  nothing 
separates  the  rich  and  the  poor  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  how  to  enjoy.  In  proportion  as  we  educate 
that  capacity,  we  extend  the  power.  Even  to  the 
most  listless,  the  wondrous  results  of  the  division 
of  labour  ;  even  to  the  most  unobservant,  the 
combination  of  intellectual  strength,  must  be  a 
fruitful  lesson.  If  we  quit  this  building,  struck 
by  the  ability  which  planned  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  shall  we  not  also  feel  respect  for  the 
artisan  whose  intelligence  far  more  than  his 
sine-wy  strength  has  raised  it.  When  we 
examine  the  industrial  products  of  France,  shall 
we  hesitate  to  concede  to  France  the  high  and 
enduring  respect  due  to  the  genius  of  so  great  a 
nation.  In  examining  what  the  rivalry  of  America 
may  contribute,  shaU  we  feel  less  than  proud  of 
that  great  people,  the  descendants  of  those 
“  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  who  went  forth  from  our 
shores  outcasts,  a  colony  outlawed  by  persecution, 
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wlio  now  send  tbeir  agents  as  the  messengers 
and  ambassadoi-s  of  Peace,  to  give  security  for 
its  continuance  by  the  interchange  of  those  arts 
and  products  which  were  ever  of  tlie  greatest 
nations  their  truest  bonds.  What  is  true  of  the 
greater  is  true  of  the  lesser ;  we  shall  find  that 
we  are  not  as  an  insular  people,  “  penltus  toto 
divisos  erbe  Britannos,”  permitted  by  any  imagi¬ 
nary  supremacy  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  but  rather  united  even  by  those 
veiy  advantages  the  more  closely,  if  we  intel¬ 
lectually  use  them,  with  the  people  of  all  climes, 
who  constitute  the  great  brotherhood  of  man. 
There  is  no  instance  of  any  nation  self-raised 
from  rudeness  to  refinement ;  no  record  of  one 
deserving  of  that  name  which  could  exist  civilised 
and  exclusive.  Even  as  the  greatest  and  the 
poorest  are  brought  into  communion  by  the 
spell  of  a  common  humanity,  so  are  nations,  the 
weakest  and  the  inost  powerful,  brought  into 
contact  by  the  strong  impulse  of  wisely  im¬ 
planted  agencies.  England  is  alike  indebted  to 
the  produce  of  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the 
Esquimaux,  as  to  the  vales  which  teem  with  the 
produce  of  sunny  Italy,  or  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
France. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  the  competition 
we  have  challenged  is  detrimental.  No  good 
is  unmixed  with  evil,  and  we  should  be  un¬ 
willing  to  forego  the  Exhibition  even  if  this 
were  conceded.  But  competition,  we  can  prove, 
has  not  been  so,  either  as  a  principle  of  action, 
or  m  its  industrial  results.  AVhat  is  competition 
in  this  respect  but  the  collision  of  intellect  1  Has 
not  this  collision  elicited  truth,  become  the  his¬ 
tory  of  creation,  displayed  the  secrets  of  nature, 
taught  man  the  law  of  her  forces,  and  controlled 
them  in  their  courses  to  his  use.  Are  the 
manufacturers  of  this  great  city,  those  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  who  have 
coasted  the  world  in  commerce,  unable  to  rival, 
or  afraid  to  meet  lesser  competitors '!  It  is 
impossible.  Our  industrial  records  of  later  years 
attest  what  they  have  effected,  aud  we  leave, 
without  hesitation  to  the  least  instructed  of  our 
population,  the  decision  as  to  what  in  this 
respect  they  can  effect.  The  great  enemy  of 
our  manufacturers  has  not  been  competition,  but 
the  want  of  Schools  of  Design,  Excessive  Taxation, 
and  a  sj'stem  of  Patent  Laws,  the  legalised 
agents  of  fraud  and  injustice  in  the  name  of 
Protection.  A  Patent  system  which  sucks  like 
a  vampire  the  life-blood  of  Genius,  then  casts 
her  productions  on  the  way-side,  where,  if  filched 
by  the  passers  by.  Genius  is  revived,  is 
strengthened,  is  protected,  at  once,  without 
delay,  without  expense,  by  the  Equity,  and  with 
the  spirit, — of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ! 

These  patent  laws  we  hope  soon  to  see 
effaced.  The  recent  exhibition  of  the  pi'ogress 
made  in  the  Government  Schools  of  Design  was 
most  encouraging.  Time  in  this  respect,  as  in 
all  others  dependent  upon  intellectual  progress, 
is  the  great  teacher.  For  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer  there  is  now  adequate  motive  for  cxei’- 
tion.  We  have  reason  to  believe  all  the  great 
staple  branches  of  our  trade  will  be  fully  repre¬ 
sented,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  observe  our 
comparative  position  in  the  scale  of  Arts  aud 
Manufactures.  Emulation  is  the  life  of  nations, 
as  it  is  the  agent  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
individual.  The  love  of  excellence  awakens  the 
desire  of  excelling,  and  where  the  rivalry  is  cast 
on  the  scale  of  the  present,  we  doubt  not  it  will 
be  enei'getic — we  are  sure  it  must  be  perma¬ 
nent.  Almost  all  the  great  continental  manu¬ 
factures  and  products  will  be  exhibited.  Their 
acknowledged  excellencies  in  design  will  be 
apparent,  and  it  is  impossible  but  that  whilst 
their  manufacturers  will  be  struck  with“our  vast 
mechanical  resources,  that  we  too  shall  not 
be  able  to  profit  by  information  derived  by 
the  contrast  of  works  designed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  minds  differently  trained,  and  acted 
upon  by  various  causes  external  to  our  own. 
It  is  as  these  influence  or  are  modified,  that 
social  condition  and  general  civilisation  ad¬ 
vance.  The  products  of  the  various  regions  of 
nature  are  more  or  less  limited — not  so  their 
application.  Nature  has  made  her  regions  more 
or  less  habitable,  her  wealth  more  or  less  acces¬ 
sible,  but  her  voice  is  that  of  blessing,  its 
sounds  circle  the  globe  and  are  ever  recurrent. 


they  teach  men  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
observation,  they  dispose  them  to  appreciate,  to 
employ  that  wealth  these  regions  offer,  and  to 
make  them  subservient  to  the  design  of  the 
Creator, — their  happiness  and  moral  good.  We 
do  not  fear,  considering  our  general  educated 
condition  especially  as  regards  the  future, 
the  results  of  the  Exhibition  to  our  manufac¬ 
turers,  we  fear  only  the  consequents  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  spectators.  Let  us  earnestly 
hope  for  attention  on  this  point.  Our  readers 
arc  aware  how  strenuously  we  have  sought 
for  many  years,  through  the  medium  of  this 
Journal,  to  advance  the  project.  When  no  other 
existed,  amid  every  discouragement,  the  fears  of 
the  timid,  the  apathy  of  the  indifferent,  the 
direct  antagonism  of  public  opinion,  we  still 
sought  to  second  those  wlio  recognised  its 
importance,  checking  over-zeal,  animating  well- 
directed  exertion.  Our  Journal  has,  in  fact,  of 
late  years  been  the  working  idea,  the  illustration 
of  the  results  of  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  by  the 
engraving  of  new  designs.  Examples  of  Art- 
Workmanship  introduced  into  our  pages.  In  the 
same  spirit  we  shall  proceed :  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  shall  be 
worth j'-  the  occasion,  which  wo  trust  the  portion 
now  submitted  to  our  I'caders  will  guarantee. 

Great  as  its  importance,  we  may  not  consider 
this  Commercial  Congress  solely  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  speculation.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  good 
elicits  good.  The  results  of  this  Exhibition  will 
become  a  Momal  Cause.  The  ominous  sounds 
of  war  which  of  late  fell  painfully  as  the  note 
of  the  heavy  death-bell  on  the  oar,  have  ceased ;  the 
fierce  strife  of  revolut’on  has  ceased.  Peace  and 
liberty  walk  abroad  in  their  majesty  ;  by  their 
teaching,  the  intellect  is  elevated,  the  views  of 
men  expand,  the  passionate  heart  is  stilled,  the 
hand  releases  its  liold  upon  the  sword.  At  such 
a  time  we  offer  to  all  nations  a  spot  on  which 
to  hold,  not  a  congress  for  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  war,  but  one  on  which  they  may  meet 
to  participate  in  tiic  conquests  of  the  Anis  of 
Peace.  We  feel  assured  we  have  not  done  this  in 
vain.  Whatsoever  the  Almighty  hascreated  forthe 
advancement  of  social  intercourse  is  before  us  ; 
whatsoever  the  intellect  has  fashioned  during  its 
progress  is  hero.  Shall  we  not  learn  from  these 
how  infinite  are  our  resources,  and  amid  the 
competition  of  the  strong,  elicit  the  laws  for  the 
further  development  of  innate  powers.  AVealth 
will  learn  that  without  taste,  patronage  is  barren. 
Genius  will  be  taught,  that  nothing  separates 
it  from  wealth,  reverence,  and  troops  of  friends, 
— but  that  education  of  tue  mind,  the  discijfline 
of  the  intelligent  hand,  without  which  talent 
is  useless,  and  genius  becomes  contemp¬ 
tible.  But  it  is  not  such  points  as  these  alone, 
which  should  be  argued.  Consider  the  results 
of  this  gathering  of  nations,  in  its  social  aspects. 
Observe  its  probable  influence  towards  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  union  of  classes,  the  unity  of  man¬ 
kind.  Feudalism  is  no  more.  The  laws,  the 
habits,  stronger  than  laws,  of  aristocracies, 
powerful  by  position,  by  prescriptive  right  and 
noble  qualities,  no  longer  claim  obedience.  Those 
have  perished  with  the  dynasties  with  which 
they  arose  and  wei’c  allied.  A  power,  teri-ible 
for  good  or  evil,  waves  with  unsteady  motion 
in  the  uncertain  direction  of  opinion  among  the 
larger,  and  less  educated  classes.  Yet  are  these 
men  to  whom  Nature  has  accorded  many  gifts, 
and  whose  works  as  operatives,  wc  shall  doubt¬ 
less  see  with  pride.  AA'e  trust  their  skill  will 
not  elicit  a  barren  applause,  but  an  active  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  by  the  daily  intercourse  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  that  fellowship  which  in¬ 
tellect  awakens,  the  heart  will  consecrate.  AA’'ell 
were  it  also,  if  it  caused  the  pens  of  others 
qualified  for  the  task,  to  narrate  their  social  con- 
clition.  AVhy  should  not  some  recent  writers, 
so  able  from  observation,  their  fine  intuition  of 
feeling,  and  the  rarer  gifts  of  genius,  to  depict 
the  “  Home  Circle  ”  of  the  artisan,  add  one  fur¬ 
ther  gi-eater  claim  upon  the  respect  which  is 
their  due,  by  enlarging  the  action  of  sj’mp.athy  for 
these  intelligent  classes.  AVe  owe  to  Prince  Albert 
the  example;  the  action  of  a  noble  mind  is  best  re¬ 
warded  by  its  results.  AA^'e  would  further  enjoin  the 
artisan,  to  I'emember  that  hisfellow  artisans  of  the 
world  are  now  his  guests.  Honour  and  manly 
bearing,  and  right  feeling,  are  not  the  property 


of  any  special  class;  are  not  inherited,  and  cannot 
by  word  or  will  be  transfeiTed.  These  are  the 
signs  with  which  Nature  marks  the  nobility  of 
her  own  creation  ;  the  decorations  of  those  better 
spirits  she  has  selected  to  do  her  work.  The 
exercise  of  these  cpialitics  are  due  to  those  w'o 
have  invited. 

Equally  the  great  Moral  Teacher, — Nature 
is  also  the  great  Artist.  AA''hcther  we  survey 
the  wondrous  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  or 
that  research  discloses  the  various  distribution 
of  the  great  elemental  powers,  heaven  and  earth 
alike  bear  witness  to  the  union  of  Science 
and  Beauty  throughout  creation.  For  this  a 
wayside  flow'er  is  as  impressive  as  the  planets’ 
course.  Our  conception  of  the  Sublime  and  Beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature,  attests  their  being  in  the  mind. 
Their  study  is  the  property  of  all ;  their  union 
is  the  aim  of  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 

Finally,  we  trust  our  exhibitors  will  evince 
the  earnestness  of  the  spirit  they  have  brought 
to  the  competition  they  have  invited.  AA^c 
should  show  the  design  was  seriously  and 
loftily  conceived,  and  that  the  intellect  has  been 
exerted  in  the  production  of  works  worthy  of 
that  race  to  whom  the  great  poet  of  their  land 
proposed  the  task  of  “teaching  nations  how  to 
live.”  AA^hat  Mr.  Ruskin  has  so  eloquently 
uttered  as  regards  “  Turner,”  we  trust  may  be 
hereafter  cited  as  true  of  them.  “They  uttered 
nothing  lightl3q  they  did  nothing  regardlesslju 
They  stood  upon  an  eminence  from  which  they 
looked  back  over  the  universe  of  God,  and 
forward  over  the  generations  of  men.  Every  work 
of  their  hands  was  a  history  of  the  one,  aud  a 
lesson  to  the  other.  Every  exertion  of  their 
minds  was  read  as  a  hymn  or  a  prophecy — adora¬ 
tion  to  the  deity — revelation  for  mind.”  AA'e 
have  but  altered  the  form  of  the  expression,  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  these  thoughts  remain,  we 
trust,  intact.  Our  readers  must  decide  upon 
their  possible  realisation.  Id. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  lAIONUMEXTS  OF  GREECE. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  the  meta¬ 
physician,  to  determine  to  what  peculiarity  of 
the  human  mind,  is  to  be  traced  the  reverence 
which  has  obtained  in  all  ages,  for  the  monu¬ 
ments,  the  records,  the  vestiges,  of  the  past. 
Very  few  are  there  of  the  stronger,  and  more 
general  feelings  which  govern  mankind,  in 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  vauitj'  has  no  part ; 
which  may  not  bo  made  in  some  waj'-  to 
minister  to  their  pride  :  in  the  present  case  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove  this  to 
have  any  influence  upon  the  sentiment  in 
question,  for,  whether  looked  upon  as  evidences 
of  a  higher  and  sublimcr  genius,  as  the  gigantic 
offspring  of  a  vaster  intellect,  a  purer  taste,  a  more 
daring  energy',  or  a  more  untiring  perseverance, 
or  regarded  on  the  other  hand  as  proofs  of  the 
notliingness  of  man  as  compared  with  that  enemy, 
with  whom,  from  the  hour  of  their  creation,  all 
his  efforts  arc  destined  to  contend, — these  mighty 
and  beautiful  remains  cannot  but  be  humiliating 
in  the  highest  degree.  Leaving,  however,  this 
to  more  subtle  exponents — and  fitter  pages  for 
such  discussion,  I  will  confine  myself  within  the 
limits  indicated  bj'  the  words  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  and  proceed,  simplj^  premising  that  my 
remarks  are  founded  upon  personal  observations 
made  during  the  spring  of  1850,  to  examine  in 
what  degree  the  present  state  of  the  glorious 
remains  which  speak  so  eloquently  for  their 
founders,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  ;  how  far, 
indeed,  it  is  indicative  of  the  feeling  I  have  as¬ 
sumed  so  generally  to  exist.  Making  a  very  slight 
allowance  for  the  variety  of  taste,  the  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  beheld,  it  is  probable  that 
two  feelings  divide  w’ith  almost  an  equal  power, 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  brought  to  gaze  for 
the  first  time,  upon  such  monuments  as 
those  of  Rome,  Piestum,  Sicily  and  Greece  ; 
the  first,  an  overwhelming  impression  of  beauty 
and  grandeui’,  the  other  (succeeding  imme¬ 
diately),  a  sense  of  utter  and  irresistible  sad¬ 
ness.  There  is  something  in  the  ruins  of 
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sucli  marvels  of  art,  s\ich  embodiments  of  all 
that  is  most  admirable  in  the  mind  of  man, 
against  which  the  most  stoically  apathetic  can 
scarcely  preserve  their  indifference,  and  which, 
to  those  whose  hearts  are  warm,  and  imagina¬ 
tions  vivid,  speaks  with  a  power  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  to  those 
who  have  not  visited  them  ;  in  all  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bitterness  of  the  one  feeling  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  force  of  the  other,  and  he  who 
bows  lowest  to  the  genius  of  the  great  dead,  will 
mourn  most  sadly  over  the  dcstruetion  of  their 
w'orks.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  within  how 
comparatively  short  a  period  the  chief 
injuries  have  been  inflicted  upon  such 
buildings  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus ;  and  to  remember  how 
recent  is  the  greater  part  of  the  rubbish  by  which 
these  edifices  have  been  choked  up,  mutilated, 
and  concealed,  would  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  most  unlimited  latitudinarian.  Probably 
until  within  a  very  few'  centuries,  time  had  been, 
simply  and  alone,  the  “  beautifier  of  the  dead,” 
“  adoi’ner  of  the  ruin,”  and,  but  for  the  Vandalism 
of  a  few  reckless  bai’barians,  we  might  have 
gazed  upon  the  remains  of  former  greatness 
with  a  pleasure  wholly  unalloyed  by  that  sadder 
feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  salient 
feature  (probably  the  only  one)  in  the  present 
rule  at  Athens  is  one  which  affords  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  the  question 
before  us.  Slowly,  indeed,  and  with  an  absence 
of  all  energy  to  whieh  the  marvellous  production 
in  Hyde  Park  affords  an  almost  ridiculous  con¬ 
trast,  the  good  work  is  going  on ;  the  restoration  of 
some,  the  disinterment  of  others,  and  the  con¬ 
servation  of  all  the  monuments  is  carefully 
and  economically  attended  to ;  albeit  somewhat 
lazily: — and  time,  the  great  wonder-worker, 
will  I  suppose  ere  long  give  us  back,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  all  that  the  barbarism  of  past 
centuries  has  so  long  obscured.  Upon  the 
Acropolis,  the  results  of  this  are  chiefly 
visible,  day  by  day ;  the  “  debris  ”  of  ruined  fortifi¬ 
cations,  of  Turkish  batteries,  mosques,  and 
magazines  are  disappearing ;  everything  which  is 
not  Pentelie  marble  finds  its  way  over  the 
steep  sides  of  the  fortress,  and  in  due  time 
nothing  will  be  left  but  the  scattered  fragments 
which  really  belonged  to  the  ancient  temples. 
The  sketch  appended  is  from  my  own  work,*  and 
represents  faithfully  the  present  condition  of 
this  most  sublime  creation.  The  details  of  the 
partial  destniction  of  this  building,  under  the 
fire  of  the  Venetians,  commanded  by  Morosini, 
are  so  well  known,  that  I  have  thought  it  un- 
necessaiy  to  repeat  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  recal  them  without  a  shudder,  as  the  reflec¬ 
tion  is  forced  upon  one,  of  what  must  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  pigmies  whose  wickedness  caused 
an  explosion  which  could  scatter,  as  a  horse’s 
hoof  may  do  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  the 
giant  masses  which  no  wand  for  ever  bear  witness 
to  the  power  of  that  mighty  agent  we  have 
evoked  from  the  earth  for  ourmutual  destruction. 
To  stand  at  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
and  gaze  upon  the  Parthenon,  robed  in  the  rich 
colours  by  which  time  has  added  an  almost  volup¬ 
tuous  beauty  to  its  perfect  proportions;  to  behold 
between  its  columns  the  blue  mountains  of  the 
Morea,  and  the  bluer  seas  of  Egina  and  Salamis, 
with  acanthus-covered  or  ivy-wedded  fragments 
of  majestic  friezes,  and  mighty  capitals  at  your 
feet ;  the  sky  of  Greece,  flooded  by  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  sunset,  above  your  head ;  is  indeed  a 
privilege — for  which  our  gratitude  should  be 
everlasting,  for  it  is  one  the  memory  of  which  will 
endure  through  all  changes,  and  which  nothing 
can  efface  from  the  mind  which  it  has  once 
imbued  to  elevate  and  refine.  The  Ereetheum, 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  Parthenon,  next 
engages  our  attention ;  since  the  publication  of 
the  large  work  by  Stuart  and  Revett,  much  has 
been  done  in  way  of  excavation  ;  the  buried 
base  of  this  tripartite  temple  has  been  cleared ; 
the  walls,  which  had  been  built  to  make  it 
habitable,  have  been  removed ;  the  abducted  Cary¬ 
atid  replaced  by  a  modem  copy,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Guildford,  and  the  whole  prepared  fora  projected 
restoration.  How  far  this  is  desirable  I  am  quite 


*  Illustrations  of  a  Tour  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Greece,  and 
Constantinople. 
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walls  composed  of  bassi-rilievi,  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  pieces  of  marble,  put  together  for  no 
apparent  reason,  and  following  no  more  rational 
line  than  the  chance  pathway  by  which  the 


stranger  more  conveniently  threads  his  way 
through  the  larger  masses  of  ruin;  once  past 
these,  which  are  fortimately  confined  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  Acropolis,  aU  is  as  it  should 


unable  to  decide;  but  assuredly,  if  it  depended 
upon  my  veto,  it  would  never  be  carried  into  effect ; 
extraneous  matter  should  be  removed,  support 
given  where  absolutely  necessary,  but  only  so 
much  done  as  may  conduce  to  the  preservation  of 


that  which  is  as  it  is.  I  think  the  feeling  which  at 
present  reigns  for  the  restoration  of  mins,  the 
classification  of  fragments,  and  the  whole  cock- 
neyism  which  is  connected  with  such  proceeding.s, 
should  be  cried  down  by  the  united  protest  of  all 


marble,  pure  as  the  unfallen  snow,  first  met  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  excited  the 
reverential  admiration  of  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tudes. 


On  passing  the  Propylea,  fit  ingress  to  such  a 
scene,  the  eye  is  immediately  offended  by  some 
still  existing  remains  of  Turkish  habitations,  and 
even  more  so  by  long  low  lines  of  pyramidal 


real  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  Why,  I  know  not, 
but  certain  I  am  that  the  Parthenon  as  it  now 
stands,  a  ruin  in  evei’y  sense  of  the  term,  its 
wall  destroyed,  its  columns  shivered,  its  friezes 


scattered,  its  capitals  half-buried  by  their  own 
weight — but  clear  of  all  else,  is,  if  not  a  grander, 
assuredly  a  more  impressive  object  than  when, 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Athenian  gloiy,  its 
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be.  In  the  Erectlieum,  the  result  of  the  wise  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  less  remarkable 
than  in  the  Parthenon,  and  I  append  the  drawing 
rather  for  the  sake  of  completeness  than  because 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  my 
argument. 

Of  the  Propylea  itself  I  have  no  individual 
drawing  ;  the  only  sketch  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  making,  being  in  its  relation  to  the 
Acropolis  generally ;  it  will,  however,  serve  in 
some  degree  to  show  what  has  been  done. 
Here  perhaps  the  chief  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  ;  all  the  now  detached  columns  were 
built  up  with  solid  brickwork,  batteries  were 
erected  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Temple  of  “  Victory  without  wings,”  and  upon 
the  square  which  answ^ered  to  it  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  flight  of  marble  steps  ;  the 
whole  of  which  w'ere  deeply  buried  (not,  alas  ! 
until  they  had  severely  sufiered),  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  fortification  which  crumbled  aw’ay 
under  the  Venetian  guns.  These  w'alls  have  been 
removed,  the  batteries  destroyed,  and  the  ignoble 
material  of  which  they  were  composed  taken 
away  ;  the  steps  exhumed,  and  the  flve  grand 
enti'ances,  by  which  the  fortress  was  originally 
entered,  opened,  although  not  yet  rendered 
passable.  It  would  be,  I  imagine,  impossible 
to  conceive  an  approach  more  magnificent  than 
this  must  have  been.  The  whole  is  upon  such 
a  superb  scale — the  design  in  its  union  of 
simplicity  and  grandeur  is  so  perfect,  the 
material  so  exquisite,  and  the  view  which  one 
commands  from  it  of  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Erectheum  so  beautiful,  that  no  interest  less 
intense  than  that  which  belongs  to  these  temples 
would  be  sufficient  to  entice  the  stranger  from 
its  contemplation.*'  Henry  Cook. 
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Such  is  the  title  under  which  will  shortly  be 
published,  by  Mr.  Agnew,  of  Manchester,  a  series 
of  thirty  .subjects,  illustrative  of  the  Lake  scenery 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  sketches 
have  been  made  and  the  pictures  painted  by  Mr. 
Pyne,  who  has  now,  during  three  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  work.  This  series  has  its  origin 
in  a  fact  upon  which  we  have  often  insisted — 
that  we  too  often  covet  the  scenery  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  ignorant  of  the  incomparable  pictorial 
subject-matter  we  possess  at  home.  The  commis¬ 
sion  for  these  thirty  admirable  pictures  was  con¬ 
fided  to  Mr.  Pyne  by  Mr.  Agnew,  after  a  visit 
to  the  Lake  district — the  latter  not  having  before 
known  th.it  such  magnificent  landscape  combina¬ 
tions  existed  in  England.  The  scenery  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmoreland  has  never  received  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  painters — the  chafing  Zuyder 
Zee,  or  the  muddy  Dort,  or,  we  had  almost  said, 
the  monotonous  Rhine,  is  more  highly  esteemed 
than  the  sublimities  of  our  home  Lake  scenery.  Wo 
believe  that  Turner  would  have  done  even  more 
for  himself  if  he  had  done  more  for  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  ;  he  was  not  inspired  by  this 
unsurpassed  scenery  with  any  emotion  thathas  led 
him  beyond  a  few  sketches.  We  admit  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  ;  the  beauties 
of  Jungfrau  when  she  lifts  her  veil  of  clouds,  or 
the  terrors  of  the  Sohreckhorn  when  he  shakes  the 
moisture  from  his  soaking  mantle ; — these  Alps, 
with  all  their  sublimities,  with  all  the  sorceries  of 
their  strawberry  evening  lights,  yet  fall  short  of 
the  pictorial  combinations  found  at  home  :  because 
we  have  no  water  without  mountain,  and  no 
mountain  without  water :  and  as  for  interstitial 
small  salad,  these  everlasting  and  uniform  pines 
which  neither  individually  nor  collectively  can 
present  a  line  of  beauty,  are  by  no  means  com¬ 
parable  with  the  sylvan  varieties  which  charac¬ 
terise  the  Lakes.  There  are,  it  is  true,  the  Lakes 
of  Geneva,  that  of  Como,  and  others  that  afford 
charming  points  of  view,  some  of  which  equal 
but  do  not  surpass  those  whereof  we  speak,  neither 
in  calm  beauty,  nor — 

- “  When  stormy  -winds 

Are  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves, 

Rocking  the  trees,  or  dn  ving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags.” 

All  the  sketches  for  these  pictures  we  have  seen, 
and  many  of  the  pictures  themselves.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are  made  out  with  a  finish  that  we  may  say 


*  To  be  continued. 


transcends  all  the  preceding  works  of  the  artist; 
and  hence  a  corresponding  degree  of  elaboration 
in  the  pictures.  The  character  of  many  of  the 
views  is  perfectly  new,  because  Mr.  Pyne  has  very 
assiduously'  e.xplored  the  district,  which  will  at  once 
be  undertood  from  the  subjects — amongst  which 
are; — Rydal  Water,  Grasmere,  Windermere  from 
several  points  and  under  different  aspects,  Skiddaw 
under  autumn  snow,  Derwentwatcr,  Honister 
Craig,  Lakes  of  Buttermere  and  Crummock, 
Skelwith  Bridge,  Brothers  Water,  Vale  of  St. 
John,  Loweswater — with  rainbow  effect,  Druidical 
Temple  near  Keswick,  Buttermere  Lake,  Wast 
Water,  Blea  Tarn,  Langdale  Pikes,  the  Vales  of 
Ennerdale  and  Buttermere  from  Flectworth-— 
embracing  Ennerdale  Water,  Crummock  Water, 
Loweswater,  and  the  Solwayq  &c.  The  series 
is  nearly  completed  in  oil,  and  will  be  exhibited 
early  in  the  season.  The  views  are  being  litho¬ 
graphed  by  Gauci,  for  publication ;  and  they  will 
appear  plain  and  coloured.  As  a  series  we  have 
never  seen  anything  more  interesting  or  more 
beautiful.  The  Lake  scenery  of  England  receives, 
for  the  first  time,  j  ustice — at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pyne. 

To  no  living  artist  could  the  task  have  heen 
intrusted  with  so  much  certainty  of  beneficial 
results ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work, 
when  eomideted,  will  be  accepted  as  among  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  useful  publications 
of  the  age  and  country. 

There  is  scarcly  an  exhibition  that  docs  not 
abound  with  passages  of  the  scenery  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  but  yet,  even  from  these  countries,  the 
spoils  that  have  been  brought  away  are,  we  believe, 
nothing  to  what  y'et  remains.  To  go  beyond  the 
settled  and  beaten  track  of  the  many,  is  a  labour 
which  few  artists  will  undergo ;  it  is,  moreover, 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  expense  of  travelling, 
to  ascend  to  the  highest  practicable  points  of  these 
mountains,  with  attendants  and  tent  equipage,  and 
with  a  determination  to  pass  the  night  upon  the 
mountain,  if  there  be  need. 

The  circumstance  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
scenery  of  the  English  Lake  district  is  laid  out 
being  inferior  to  that  of  similar  picturesque  parts 
of  other  countries — this  circumstance,  we  say,  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  its  greatest  beauties,  as  bringing 
within  the  range  of  a  morning’s  ride  or  a  day’s 
walk,  ten  times  the  amount  of  pictorial  interest 
that  could  develope  itself  in  a  country  of  which 
the  striking  features  were  ten  times  as  large.  Mr. 
Py-iie  during  his  residence  in  the  Lake  country  met 
with  Italian  travellers,  who  wore  charmed  with 
the  country  on  this  account ;  and  an  American 
amateur  artist,  though  somewhat  disappointed  at 
the  size  of  the  lakes  themselves,  declared  that  he 
had  never  made  up  so  good  a  portfolio,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by'  backing  the  Derwent,  pursuing  its 
course  through  the  romantic  gorge  of  Borrowdale, 
against  the  Mississippi.  Ko  conception  can  be 
formed  of  the  boundless  pictorial  resources  of  this, 
one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  our  island,  without 
devoting  to  it  more  time  than  usually'  falls  within 
the  leisure  of  a  tourist.  Mr.  Pyne  has  devoted 
three  years  to  this  series,  continuing  his  labours 
into  the  snow  season,  and  working  at  altitudes  and 
in  temperatures  which  drove  his  pupils  from  his 
side,  and  even  his  guides  and  tent  carriers,  long 
before  he  retreated  from  the  country. 

The  queenly  and  tranquil  Windermere,  with  its 
villages,  towns,  mansions,  regattas  :  the  secluded 
and  solemn  Brothers  Water,  under  its  deep-toned 
and  ominous  stillness ;  the  simple  and  familiar 
Rydal ;  the  noble  Derwent ;  the  grand  Mountain 
and  Fell,  and  the  more  haggard  Cragg-forms, 
together  with  a  hundred  other  incidents,  including 
gorge,  pass,  and  torrent,  stand  out  as  so  many 
natural  types  of  landscape  expressive  of  yiassion. 
Mr.  Pyne  himself  says  that  the  climate  of  this 
countiy  presents  alternately  every  conceivable 
characteristic  ;  the  dreary  rain-time,  the  dense 
fog,  the  stirring  and  fearful  storm  is  frequent, 
as  well  as  the  water-spout,  two  of  which  fell  the 
last  season  of  his  stay  ;  and  is  as  frequently 
succeeded  by  days  and,  occasionally,  weeks  of 
glorious  brilliant  skies,  which  would  seem  only  to 
belong  to  Italy  in  her  sunniest  state. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  present  publication  is, 
therefore,  to  place  before  the  picture-lover  the 
results  of  his  extended  experience  amongst  those 
of  our  native  scenes  which,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  have  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  due 
to  their  intrinsic  merits.  The  diversity  of  character 
and  expression  produced  no  less  by  local  feature, 
than  by  the  sudden  and  ever  varying  climate  of 
this  lake  and  mountain  region,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

If  it  appear  soon,  it  will  unquestionably  induce 
many  of  our  foreign  visitors  to  become  tourists  to 
the  English  Lakes ;  and,  of  a  surety,  they  will  in 
that  case  leave  England  less  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  supremacy  of  our  landscape-painters,  for 
whom  Nature  prepares  so  many  models  of  beauty. 
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M.  W.  Turner,  R..4.,  Painter.  J.  T.  Prior,  Engraver 
Size  of  the  Picture,  5  ft.  4J  in.  by  3  ft.  5J  in" 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1834,  this  glorious  work,  for  it 
well  deserves  the  title,  is  called,  “  The  Fates  and 
the  Golden  Bough,”  and  is  inferred  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  a  manuscript  poem  of 
the  painter’s,  “The  Fallacies  of  Hope.”  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  classical  readers 
of  the  origin  of  this  fiction  ;  but  we  would  inform 
those  to  whom  the  Latin  authors  area  sealed  book 
that  in  Dryden’s  translation  of  Virgil’s  iEneid’ 
the  former  portion  of  the  sixth  book,  the  story  of 
the  lake  Avernus,  the  sybil,  and  the  golden  bough 
is  given  at  considerable  length.  The  painter, 
however,  has  merely  adopted  the  title  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  name  to  one  of  his  exquisite 
imaginative  delineations  of  Italian  scenery,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  figures  he  has  introduced 
which,  so  far  as  our  recollection  of  the  jEneid 
extends,  bears  the  slightest  analogy  to  any  part  of 
the  poem.  But  in  certain  portions  of  the  landscape 
may  be  discovered  some  resemblance  to  the  country 
as  it  now  stands  round  about  lake  Avernus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples. 

We  must  therefore  regard  the  picture  simply  as 
a  landscape,  yet  one  which  even  Turner  himself 
has  rarely  or  never  surpassed :  it  is  not  the 
mere  graceful  combination  of  classic  architecture, 
sparkling  lake,  and  verdant  hills,  that  renders 
it  beautiful ;  the  glory  of  the  work  is  its  luminous 
quality,  the  light  spread  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  canvas,  and  the  transparent  air  through 
which  the  middle  distance  becomes  as  clearly 
defined,  allowing  for  the  natural  medium  that 
would  intervene,  as  if  it  were  placed  immediately 
before  the  eye  ;  while  the  far-ofi'  mountains  fade 
away  into  a  soft,  misty,  and  indeterminable  distance. 
And  then  how  exquisitely  balanced  are  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  composition,  so  that  no  single 
object  receives  an  undue  position,  but  the  most 
perfect  harmony  of  form  and  colour  is  apparent 
throughout  the  entire  work.  Critics  may  talk  as 
they  please  about  the  extravagances  of  Turner, 
and  we  have  often  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  be 
of  the  number,  but  he  who  would  quarrel  with  such 
a  work  as  this  must  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  real 
Art,  and  unable  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  The 
“  Golden  Bough,”  wherever  it  grew,  couldnot  hang 
in  a  more  lovely  spot  than  the  artist  has  pictured. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY— AVniTENED  CAMERA. 

Having  permission  from  Sir  David  Brewster  to 
make  any  use  I  think  proper  of  a  letter  I  lately 
received  from  him,  I  forward  you  an  extract  there¬ 
from,  relative  to  the  plan  propounded  by  M. 
Blanquart  Evrard,  viz.,  the  whitening  the  interior 
of  the  photographic  camera ;  a  fact  which  has 
excited  no  ordinary  interest  with  the  practitioners 
of  the  art.  The  high  scientific  repute  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  his  discoveries  in  optics  especially, 
will,  I  feel  sure,  give  a  value  to  any  remarks  he 
may  make  on  this  subject. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Samuel  Buckle. 

PETEEBOIlOUGIt. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  results  obtained 
by  M.  Evrard.  The  effect  of  internal  light  on  the 
negative  must  be  to  darken  the  whole  of  the 
negative  paper,  and  consequently  to  accelerate 
the  production  of  all  the  lines  which  constitute  the 
picture  ;  but  if  the  light  acts  equally  upon  the 
dark  lines  when  they  are  darkening,  as  it  does 
upon  the  light  parts,  the  depth  of  colour  of  the 
black  lines  cannot  be  increased,  because  the  depth 
of  the  ground  on  w'hich  they  are  draw-n  is  equally 
increased.  The  internal  light  must  therefore 
darken  the  dark  parts  of  the  negative  more  than 
the  light  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  internal 
light  scattered  over  the  negative  cannot  be  uniform. 
It  would  therefore  be  better  to  keep  the  camera 
black,  as  hitherto,  and  to  admit  light  through  one 
or  more  apertures,  so  as  to  illuminate  equally  the 
surface  of  the  negative.  This  might  be  done  either 
by  transmission  through  ground-glass  or  paper, 
or  by  reflection  from  any  white  surface.  It  would 
be  curious  to  try  lights  of  different  colours,  and  to 
see  if  the  process  could  not  be  accelerated  by 
exposing  the  negative  paper  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
light,  either  after  it  has  received  a  faint  picture, 
or  before  it  is  placed  in  the  camera.  If  M.  Evrard’s 
results  are  correct,  there  must  be  some  new  prin¬ 
ciple  called  into  play  by  the  supplementary  light 
assisting  the  natural  light  from  the  object. 


PILGRIMAGES  to  ENGLISH  SHRINES. 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  IIABL. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  GRACE  AGUILAR. 

iLoniMAGES,  pilgrimages !” 
exclaimed  a  German 
friend  whose  family  had 
been  shorn  of  its  “  olive 
branches”  by  so  many 
hurricanes,  that,  although 
still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
his  head  was  bowed  and 
his  hair  grey  : — Pilgri¬ 
mages  !  what  is  life  but  a 
pilgrimage  over  graves  !  ” 
The  older  we  grow,  the  better  we  comprehend 
the  force  of  this  sad  truth ;  life  is  indeed  a 
“pilgrimage  over  graves;”  but  how  different 
are  the  ideas  and  emotions  they  suggest  or 
excite  ! 

In  pent-up  cities,  the  gi’aves  cluster  round 
ancient  churches  ;  congregations  after  congrega- 
ations  are  pressed  into  festering  earth  until 
the  enclosure  becomes  a  charnel  house ;  yet 
they  prove  how  devoutly  later  occupants  have 
longed  to  rest  in  death  with  the  loved  in  life. 
The  nameless  mounds  are  hardly  shrouded 
by  broken  turf ;  records,  on  the  cankering, 
crumbling  head-stones,  are  almost  obliterated  ; 
some  are  closely  bordered  and  capped  by  heavy 
stones,  as  if  rich  inheritors  dreaded  a  resur¬ 
rection  ;  others  there  ai’e,  where  the  dock  and 
the  nettle  are  matted  around  rusty  railings,  as 
though  no  hand  remained  that  ever  pressed,  in 
friendship  or  affection,  the  hand  which  moulders 
beneath ;  others  again,  are  marked  by  broad  head¬ 
stones,  new  and  well  lettered,  the  black  on  the 
pure  white  setting  forth  a  proud  array  of  virtues, 
of  which  the  co-mates  of  the  departed  never 
heard  ;  a  few  dingy  and  heavy  monuments  stand 
apart,  and  look  down  with  civic  haughtiness 
on  humbler  graves.  Repulsive  specimens  of  bad 
taste  are  these  elaborate  monuments  often ;  in 
their  ornaments  so  unmeaning,  their  clumsy 
dignity  so  intrusive,  so  coarsely  ostentatious — 
the  epitaphs  so  earnest  in  saying  hy  tvhom  the 
carved  stones  were  erected  ! 

Our  village  churchyards,  lying  away  amid 
glorious  trees,  or  tranquil  valleys,  or  sleeping 
on  the  sloping  hills,  where  “  birds  sing,  lambs 
bleat,  and  ploughboys  whistle,” — however  pic¬ 
turesque  they  may  appear  in  the  distance,  have 
frequently  the  same  uncared-for  aspect  as  those 
within  the  city.  We  love  the  living,  but  we 
seem  to  care  little  for  the  dead.  However  much 
we  may  muse  on  crossing  “  the  churchyard,” 
or  indulge  in  poesy,  where 

“  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep;” 

our  places  of  burial,  with  the  exception  of 
cemeteries,  which  are  as  yet  too  new  to  show 
what  they  may  become,  bear  but  slight  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  “  love  that  lives  for  ever.”  The  con¬ 
trast  is  humiliating  when  we  visit  other  lands  and 
mark  the  attention  paid  to  graves  of  relatives 
and  friends.  A  certain  sum  is  annually  set  apart 
by  the  peasants  in  many  districts  of  France,  for 
visiting  and  decking  the  resting-places  of  those 
whom  Death  has  taken ;  the  fresh  garland  is 
hung  on  the  simple  cross,  and  the  prayer  ear¬ 
nestly  repeated  for  the  soul’s  peace  ;  and  these 
tributes  continue  for  years  and  years,  long  after 
the  bitterness  of  sorrow  has  passed  away. 

We  have  seen  an  aged  woman  with  white  hair 
strewing  flowers  on  her  mother’s  grave,  though 
forty  years  had  passed  since  the  separation 
of  the  hving  fi-om  the  dead  ;  and  once, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
decking,  and  then  praying,  beside  a  nameless 
grave,  we  asked  for  whom  she  mourned — 
although  the  word  “  mourned  ”  had  little  asso¬ 
ciation  with  her  bright  face  and  sunny  smile. 

She  answered,  none  of  her  people  slept  there ; 
she  had  nothing  of  herself  to  do  with  graves ;  it 
was  Marie’s  mother’s  grave,  and  Marie  had  gone 
far  away — to  England.  Marie  was  her  friend, 
and  she  had  promised  her  that  she  would  deck 
that  grave,  and  pray  beside  it  ;  and  all  for 
the  love  she  bore  her  friend.  We  asked  if  she 
was  certain  Marie  would  return: 

“  No,  there  was  no  certainty,  but  she  would 
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watch  the  grave  and  deck  it,  and  say  the 
prayers  Marie  would  have  said,  all  the  same  ;  she 
loved  Marie,  and  had  promised  lier.”  There 
was  something  vci’y  tender  in  this  friendly 
fidelity,  this  tending  the  dead  for  the  sake  of 
the  living — the  living,  dead  to  her. 

For  ourselves,  the  place  of  tombs  has  rarely 
been  one  of  sorrow  ;  we  have  loved  to  visit  the 
last  dwellings  of  those  who  have  gone  home 
before  us.  We  have  thought  of  the  enjoyment 
of  re-union;  and  dwelt  upon  the  delight  of  an 
eternity  of  harmony  and  love— that  “  perfect  love 
which  castetli  out  fear.”  We  have  speculated 
on  seeing  Milton  in  the  company  of  angels— on 
recognising  Bunyan  with  the  faithful — on  behold¬ 
ing  Fenelon  at  the  “  right  hand,”  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn  among  the  chosen  !  Knowing  that  God 
is  a  more  merciful  judge  than  man,  we  believe 
that  there  we  shall  see  many  faiths  prostrate 
in  adoration  of  the  one  great  Loud,  who 
is  for  all,  and  “above  all  and  in  us  all.”  We 
have  looked  to  the  higher  nature,  the  divine 
essence,  of  those  we  have  honoured ;  and  when 
noble  deeds  have  been  done,  or  lofty  genius 
has  triumplied,  we  have  listened  with  more 
than  doubt  to  the  insinuations  of  those  who,  in 
former,  as  in  present,  times,  aim  to  detract  from 
the  excellence  it  is  not  given  them  to  understand. 
We  do  not  cater  for  the  prejudices  of  sects  or 
parties,  but  simply  desire  to  lay  our  tribute  of 
homage  on  the  graves  of  those  who  seem  to  us 
most  worthy,  and  have  been  most  useful.  AVe 
have  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  knowing  many 
remarkable  people  who  have  passed  from  among 
us  during  the  last  twenty  years, — having  won  for 
themselves  a  glorious  immortality  by  the  exercise 
of  talents  which,  in  any  other  country,  would 
have  led  to  national  distinctions.  Yet  they  are 
well  remembered !  and  to  them  be  all  the  glory 
of  success.  The  memory  of  these — great  lights, 
great  authors,  great  statesmen,  great  philoso¬ 
phers,  great  warriors, — is  still 

“  Green  in  our  souls.” 

But  there  were  some  stars  of  lesser  magnitude 
who,  if  longer  spared  among  us,  would  have 
become  luminaries  of  power  ;  some  who  were 
summoned,  when,  according  to  our  finite  views, 
they  had  arrived  at  the  period  for  their 
faculties  to  expand,  and  they  were  about  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  long  years  of  labour  and  of 
care;  such  was  Mrs.  Fletcher,  better  known  as 
Miss  Jewsbury,  one  of  the  chosen  friends  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  who  passed  away  in  a  foreign  land, 
far  from  all  who  loved  her. 

And  such  was  Grace  Aguilar — a  Jewess,  of 
mind  so  elevated,  heart  so  pure,  and  principles 
so  just  and  true,  as  to  deserve  a  lofty  seat  among 
those  “Women  of  Israel,”  whose  lives  were  so 
beautifully  rendered  by  her  delicate  and  powerful 
pen.  It  seems  Quixotic  in  this  day  of  sunshine 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  attempt  to 
combat  the  prejudices  which,  we  are  gravely 
told,  do  not  now  exist  against  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  observe  society 
and  not  perceive  that  whatever  political  dis¬ 
abilities  may  be  removed  from  them,  individual 
prejudice  against  those  from  whom  our  blessed 
Saviour  sprang,  and  who  gave  birth  to  the  apostles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  is  as  deeply  seated,  as  in 
the  days  when  faggot  and  fire  were  the  ministers 
employed  for  their  conversion. 

How  can  it  be  that  we,  in  our  age,  look  down 
with  cold,  or  scornful  eyes  upon  this  once  “chosen 
people  ” — chosen  when  the  material  world  was 
in  its  youth — those  children  of  Israel,  whose 
history  is  the  foimdation  of  oru’  faith  1  AVe  read 
our  Bible,  which  is  their  Bible  ;  our  code  of  con¬ 
duct  is  based  upon  their  commandments,  which 
are  our  commandments;  our  salvation  is  gained 
by  the  Jewish  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  without  spot 
or  blemish ;  our  apostles,  the  promulgators  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
and  the  founders  of  the  New,  were  Jews.  AYe 
are  especially  blessed  in  triumphing  in  a  hope 
fulfilled — while  to  them  the  promise  is  yet  to 
come ;  they  linger  and  wait  century  after 
centmy  for  what  they  lost,  and  we  won;  this  is 
their  sorrow,  and  hard  to  bear  is  their  punish¬ 
ment  —  but  it  should  not  detract  from  the 
honour  and  glory  which  was,  and  is,  theirs  from 
ages  past.  The  condemnation  we  give  them  is 
unworthy  of  us,  and  undeserved  by  them — 
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They  hroiujhl  no  wrath  upon  us  hy  their  hUndness; 
and  we  should  remember  the  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  be  gathered — Jews  and  Gentiles — 
together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  “And  there  sball 
bo  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.”  But  of  what 
do  we,  in  those  days,  chiefly  accuse  the  Jews! 
— of  being  a  Mammon-making,  and  a  Mammon- 
loving  people  1 — Ought  we  not  to  look  to  our¬ 
selves  in  that  matter,  and  remember  the  old 
saying  about  houses  of  glass,  and  throwing  of 
stones.  There  are  but  too  many  evidences  of 
late  before  the  world,  of  the  Mammon-worship 
of  our  own  people,  to  render  any  bowing  down  to 
the  molten  image  remarkable  in  the  children  of 
Israel;  yet  it  is  marvellous  how  those  who  think 
and  reason  on  all  new  things,  give  in  to  old 
prejudices  without  question  or  examination — 
clingiugwith  child-like  tenacity  to  foul  traditions, 
as  if  they  were  established  truths. 

AVe  no  longer  politically  outrage  a  people  who 
have  been,  at  all  times,  loyal,  peaceable,  and 
industrious  ;  we  do  not  confine  them  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  quarter  of  our  great  city ;  nor  drive  them 
out  of  it  like  rabid  dogs ;  we  suffer  them  to  make 
money  and  keep  it,  and  we  borrow  it  for  our 
own  wants  ;  we  allow  them  to  worship  as  they 
please — but  by  denying  them  a  cordial  fellowship 
with  us,  we  restrict  their  improvement  in 
all  Arts  but  the  one  of  money-making; — and 
they,  unable  to  attain  distinction  except  through 
their  gold,  naturally  cling  to  that  which  gives 
them  what  all  men  covet — Power. 

At  our  first  introduction  to  Grace  Aguilar  we 
were  struck,  as  much  by  the  earnestness  and 
eloquence  of  her  conversation,  as  by  her  delicate 
and  lovely  coimtenance.  Her  person  and  address 
were  exceedingly  prepossessing;  her  eyes  of 
the  deep  blue  that  look  almost  black  in 
particular  lights  ;  and  her  hair  dark  and 
abundant.  There  was  no  attempt  at  display; 
no  affectation  of  learning ;  no  desire  to  obtrude 
“  me  and  my  books  ”  upon  any  one,  or  in  any  way ; 
in  all  things  she  was  graceful  and  well-bred. 
You  felt  at  once  that  she  was  a  cai’efully  educated 
gentlewoman,  and  if  there  was  more  warmth 
and  cordiality  of  manner  than  a  stranger 
generally  evinces  on  a  first  introduction,  we 
remembered  her  descent,*  and  that  the  tone  of 
her  studies,  as  well  as  her  passionate  love  of  music 
and  high  musical  attainments  had  increased  her 
sensibility.  AVhen  we  came  to  know  her  better, 
we  were  charmed  and  astonished  at  her  extensive 
reading ;  at  her  knowledge  of  foreign  literature, 
and  actual  learning — ^relieved  by  a  refreshing 
pleasure  in  juvenile  amusements.  Each  inter¬ 
view  increased  our  friendship,  and  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  her  acquirements  commanded 
our  admiration.  She  had  made  acquaintance 
with  the  beauties  of  Enghsh  nature  during 
a  long  residence  in  Devonshire  ;  loved  the 
country  with  her  whole  heart,  and  enriched 
her  mind  by  the  leisure  it  afforded ;  she  had 
collected  and  arranged  conchological  and  miner- 
alogical  specimens  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
loved  flowers  as  only  sensitive  women  can  love 
them  ;  and  with  all  this  was  deeply  read  in 
theology  and  history.  AYhatever  she  knew 
she  knew  thoroughly ;  rising  at  six  in  the 
moi'ning,  and  giving  to  each  hour  its  employ¬ 
ment  ;  cultivating  and  exercising  her  home 
affections,  and  keeping  open  heart  for  many 
friends.  All  these  quaUties  were  warmed  by 
a  fervid  enthusiasm  for  whatever  was  high  and 
holy.  She  spurned  all  envy  and  uncharitable¬ 
ness,  and  rendered  loving  homage  to  whatever 
was  great  and  good.  It  was  difficult  to  induce 
her  to  speak  of  herself  or  of  her  own  doings. 
Aiter  her  death  it  was  deeply  interesting  to  hear 
from  the  one  of  all  others  who  loved  and  knew 
her  best  (her  mother),  of  the  progress  of  her 
mind  from  infancy  to  womanhood ;  it  proved 
so  convincingly  how  richly  she  deserved  the 
affection  she  insphed. 

Grace  Aguilar,  the  only  daughter  of  Emanuel 
and  Sarah  Aguilar,  was  born  at  the  Paragon,  in 
Hackney,  in  June  1816  ;j-  for  eight  years  she  was 


*  Grace  Aguilar’s  family  fled  to  England  to  escape 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  persecutions,  and  some  of  them 
found  homes  and  fortunes  in  the  W est  Indies.  Her  motheP  s 
name  was  Diaz  Fernandes. 

t  Her  family  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  the  ori- 
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an  only  child,  and  after  that  period  had  elapsed, 
two  boys  were  added  to  the  family.  Grace 
was  of  so  fragile  and  delicate  a  constitution, 
that  her  parents  took  her  to  Hastings  when 
she  was  four  years  old,  and  at  that  early  age 
she  commenced  collecting  and  arranging  shells, 
learning  to  read  almost  by  intuition,  and 
when  asked  to  choose  a  gift,  always  preferring 
“  a  book.”  These  gift-books  were  not  read 
and  thrown  aside,  but  preserveil  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  frequently  perused. 

From  the  age  of  seven  years  this  esti-a- 
ordinary  child  kept  a  daily  journal,  jotting 
down  what  she  saw,  heard,  and  thought,  with 
!  the  most  rigid  regard  to  truth  ;  indeed,  after 

[  visiting  a  new  scene,  her  chief  delight  was  to 

,  read  and  ponder  over  whatever  she  could  find 

relating  to  what  she  had  observed.  Her  parents 
were  both  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  she  enjoyed  scenery  with  them,  at 
!  an  age  when  children  are  supposed  to  be  inca- 

i  pable  of  much  observation.  Her  mother,  a 

lughly  educated  and  accomplished  woman,  loved 
to  direct  her  child’s  mind  to  the  study  of  what¬ 
ever  was  beautiful  and  tme ;  before  she  com¬ 
pleted  her  twelfth  year  she  wrote  a  little  drama 
called  “  Gustavus  Vasa  ;  ”  it  was  an  indication 
of  what,  in  after  life,  became  her  ruling  pas¬ 
sion. 

The  first  histoiy  placed  in  her  hand  was 
that  of  Josephus;  increasing,  as  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  do,  her  interest  in  her  own  people. 
In“1828,  after  various  English  wanderings,  the 
family,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Aguilai-’s  im¬ 
paired  health,  went  to  reside  in  Devonshire. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds 
Tavistock  inspired  her  first  poetic  effusions,  and 
she  became  passionately  fond  of  her  new  power ; 
yet  her  well-regulated  mind  prevented  her  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  exercise  of  this  fascinating  talent, 
until  her  daily  duties  and  studies  were  per¬ 
formed. 

A  life  spent,  as  was  that  of  Grace  Aguilar, 
affords  little  incident  or  variety;  ic  is  simply 
a  record  of  talents  highly  cultivated,  of  duties 
affectionately  fulfilled,  and,  as  years  advanced, 
of  the  formation  of  a  great  purpose  perse¬ 
vered  in  with  stoic  resolution,  until,  supported 
by  pillows,  and  shaken  by  intense  suffering,  the 
trembling  fingers  could  no  longer  hold  the  pen. 
It  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  at  all  acquainted 
with  her  writings,  to  leam  how  she  mingled  the 
most  intense  faith  and  devotion  to  her  own 
people,  ■with  respect  for  the  teachers  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Well  as  we  knew  her,  we  were  quite 
unacquainted  with  her  religious  habits  ;  though 
the  odour  of  sanctity  exhaled  from  all  she  did 
and  said,  she  never  assumed  to  be  holier  than 
others ;  never  sought  discussion ;  never,  in  her 
intercourse  wdth  Christians,  though  sometimes 
sorely  pressed,  gave  utterance  to  a  hard  word 
or  an  uncharitable  feeling;  even  when  roused  to 
plead  with  eloquent  lips  and  tearful  eyes  the 
cause  of  her  beloved  Israel. 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  to  look  upon — this 
young  and  higldy  endowed  Jewish  maiden,  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  the 
beloved  of  her  parents, — themselves  high-class 
Hebrews, — gifted  with  tastes  for  the  beautiful  in 
Art  and  Nature,  and  a  sublime  love  for  the 
true  ;  leaving  the  traffic  of  the  busy  city,  content 
with  a  moderate  competence,  soothed  by  the 
accomplishments,  the  graces,  and  the  devotion 
of  that  one  cherished  daughter,  whose  high 
pursuits  and  purposes  never  prevented  tlie  daily 
and  hourly  exercise  of  those  domestic  duties  and 
services,  which  the  increasing  indisposition  of 
her  father  demanded  more  and  more. 

Stimulated  by  the  council  of  a  judicious 
friend,  who,  while  she  admired  the  varied 
talents  of  the  young  girl,  saw,  that  for  any 
great  purpose,  they  must  be  concentrated,  Grace 

Aguilar  prayed  fervently  to  God  that  she  might 
be  enabled  to  do  something  to  elevate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world,  and — what  was,  and  is,  even  more  im¬ 
portant — in  their  own  esteem.  They  had,  she 
thought,  been  too  long  satisfied  to  go  on  as 
they  had  gone  during  the  days  of  their  tribu¬ 
lation  and  persecution  ;  content  to  amass 
wealth,  without  any  purpose  beyond  its  posses¬ 
sion  ;  she  panted  to  set  before  them  “  The 
Eccords  of  Israel,”  to  hold  up  to  their  admira¬ 
tion  “  The  Women  of  Israel,”  those  heroic  women 
of  whom  any  nation  might  be  justly  proiid. 
Here  was  a  grand  purpose, — a  purpose  which 
made  her  heart  beat  high  within  her  bosom.  She 
knew  she  had  to  write  against  popular  feeling  ; — 
she  had  the  still  more  bitter  knowledge  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  forwhom  she  contended, 
cared  little,  and  thought  less,  of  the  cause  to 
which  she  was  devoted,  heart  and  soul.  But 
what  large  mind  was  ever  deterred  from  a  great 
purpose  by  difficulties!  The  young  Jewish  girl, 
with  few,  if  any,  literary  connections ;  with 
limited  knowledge  as  to  how  she  could  set  those 
things  before  the  world  ;  treasured  up  her  inten¬ 
tion  for  a  while,  and  then  imparted  it  to  that 
mother  i  who  she  felt  assured  would  support 
her  in  whatever  design  was  high  and  holy.  Her 
mother  exulted  in  her  daughter’s  plan,  and  had 
faith  in  that  daughter’s  power  to  work  it  out :  she 
believed  in  her  noble  child,  and  thanked  the  God 
of  Israel,  who  had  put  the  thought  into  her  mind. 
Mrs.  Aguilar  knew  that  Grace  had  not  made 
Eeligion  her  study  only  for  her  own  personal 
observance  and  profic.  She  knew  that  she  em¬ 
braced  its  itrinciples  in  a  widely-extended  and 
truly  liberal  sense  ;  the  good  of  her  people  was 
her  first,  but  not  her  sole,  object.  The  Hebrew 
mother  had  frequently  wept  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude  when  she  observed  how  her  beloved 
child  carried  her  practice  of  the  holy  and  bene¬ 
volent  precepts  of  her  fiiith  into  evei’y  act  of 
her  daily  life — doing  all  the  good  her  limited 
means  permitted — finding  time,  in  the  midst  of 
her  cherished  studies,  and  still  more  cherished 
domestic  duties,  and  most  varied  occupations,  to 
work  for  and  instruct  her  poor  neighbours ;  and, 
while  steadily  venerating  and  adhering  to  her 
own  faith,  neither  inquiring  nor  heeding  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  needy,  whom  she  suc¬ 
coured  or  consoled.  Her  young  life  had  flowed 
on  in  bestowing  and  receiving  blessings,  and 
now,  when  her  aspiring  soul  sought  still  higher 
objects,  how  could  her  mother,  knowing  her  so 
well,  doubt  that  she  would  falter  or  fail  in  her 
undertaking  !  Proofs  have  been  for  some  time 
before  the  world  that  she  did  neither. 

She  first  translated  a  little  work  from  the 
French,  called  “  Israel  Defended  ;  ”  she  tried  her 
pinions  in  “  The  Magic  Wreath,”  and,  feeling  her 
mental  strength,  soared  upwards  in  the  cause  of 
her  people  ;  she  wrote  “  Home  Influence,”  and 
“  The  Spirit  of  Judaism.”  But  the  triuniphant 
spirit  was,  ere  long,  clogged  by  the  body’s 
weakness.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  she  was 
attacked  by  measles,  and  from  that  illness  she 
never  perfectly  recovered.  Soon,  she  commenced 
the  work  that  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  create 
and  crown  a  reputation  —  “The  AVomen  of 
Israel.”  But  while  her  mental  powers  increased 
in  strength  and  activity,  she  became  subject  to 
repeated  attacks  of  bodily  prostration  ;  and  her 
once  round  and  graceful  form  was  but  a  shadow. 
The  physician  I’ccommended  change  of  air  and 
scene ;  and  sometimes  she  rallied,  but  there  was 
no  permanent  improvement.  Music  was  still,  as 
it  had  ever  been,  her  solace  and  delight ;  but  she 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  practice  of  the 
harp,  and  to  exercise  her  voice  but  seldom  ;  still 
her  spirit  cried  “  On,  on,”  and  every  hour  she 
could  command  was  devoted  to  her  pen. 

“  The  Eecords  of  Israel,”  “  The  AVomen  of 
Israel,”  and  “  The  Jewish  Faith,”  separately  and 
together,  show  how,  heart  and  soul,  she  laboured 
in  the  cause  she  had  so  emphatic.ally  made  her 
own.  The  first  publication  relating  so  particu¬ 
larly  to  her  own  people,  met  with  but  a  cool 
reception  from  the  English  Jews;  bxit  in  America 
(where  the  Hebrews  enjoy  perfect  equality  -^vitli 
their  Christian  brethren)  they  hailed  this  rising 
star  with  joy,  and  looked  anxiously  for  its 
meridian.  Letters  and  congratulations  came  to 
her  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  those  who  had 

read  only  her  fugitive  pieces,  were  astonished  at 
the  concentrated  zeal  and  jjious  energy  which 
animated  her  when  writing  of  the  Hebrews. 

A  little  “  History  of  the  English  Jews,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  is  perhaps  supe¬ 
rior  to  her  other  writings  in  style  and  finish — 
the  sentences  are  more  condensed — the  informa¬ 
tion  more  full  of  interest.  It  was,  we  believe, 
her  last  labour  of  love,  and  she  greatly  rejoiced 
in  its  publication.  AVhen  it  was  finished,  she  had 
resolved  to  visit  the  German  baths,  and  enjoy, 
as  much  as  her  increased  debility  permitted,  the 
society  of  her  eldest  brother,  who  at  that  time 
was  studying  music  (the  art  in  which  he  now  so 
much  excels)  at  Frankfurt.  Her  youngest  bro¬ 
ther  was  at  sea.  There  were  times,  even  before 
her  departure  for  Germany,  that  she  felt  as  if 
her  days  were  numbered ;  but  this  feeling  she 
studiously  concealed  from  lier  mother,  and  bore 
her  sufferings  with  the  sweet  and  placid  patience 
which  rendered  it  a  privilege  to  see  her  and  to 
hear  her  speak.  At  times  she  really  thought 
she  miglit  be  spared  a  little  longer  to  comfort 
her  mother,  to  witness  the  distinction  certain  to 
reward  her  brother,  and  enjoy  the  reputation 
which  now  rushed  upon  her,  especially  from 
her  own  people,  both  here  and  in  America. 

Devotedly  attached  to  her  friends,  she  bitterly 
regretted  that  she  could  not  take  leave  of  them 
all ;  but  her  weakness  increased  daily ;  propped 
up  by  pillows  she  still  continued  to  write,  until 
her  medical  advisers  expressly  commanded  that 
she  should  abstain  from  this — her  “greatest  and 
last  luxury.”  She  obeyed,  though  expressing  her 
conviction  that  writing  did  her  good,  not  harm  ; 
she  frequently  said  that  when  oppressed  by  care, 
anxiety,  and  pain,  her  favourite  piirsuit  drew 
her  from  herself,  and  she  firmly  believed  that 
■writing  relieved  her  headaches,— and  this  at  a 
period  when  she  had  grown  too  ill  even  to  listen 
to  music.  But,  all — all  her  sufferings  were  borne 
with  angelic  patience,  as  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Fathei',  and  she  w'Ould  console  her  mother  with 
words  of  cheerfulness  and  hope. 

AA^e  have  said  her  life  had  in  itnothingto  render 
it  remarkable ;  surely,  we  are  in  error;  her  patient, 
industrious,  selfsacrificing  life,  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  sanctity,  its  talent,  and  its  high 
purpose,  but  for  its  earnest  and  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  perfect  loomanliness. 

AVhen  the  period  of  her  departure  for  Germany 
had  arrived,  her  friends  found  it  difficidt  to 
bid  her  farewell ;  for  they  thought  it  would  be 
the  last  time  they  should  ever  press  that  thin 
attenuated  hand  ;  but  the  brightness  of  her  eyes, 
the  hopefulness  of  her  smile,  made  them  hope 
against  hope.  She  left  England  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1847,  lingered  in  the  brilliant  city  of 
Frankfurt  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  went  to 
the  baths  at  Langen  Schwalback.  She  perse¬ 
vered  in  her  use  of  the  baths  and  mineral 
waters,  but  they  afforded  no  relief;  she  was 
seized  one  night  with  violent  spasms,  and  the 
next  day  ■was  removed  to  Frankfurt.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  recovery  was  now  impossible,  she 
calmly  and  collectedly  awaited  the  coming  of 
death ;  and  though  all  power  of  speech  was 
gone,  she  was  able  to  make  her  wants  and  wishes 
known  by  conversing  on  her  fingers.  Her  great 
anxiety  was  to  soothe  her  mother ;  though  her 
tongue  refused  to  perform  its  office,  those 
wasted  fingers  would  entreat  her  to  be  patient, 
and  trust  in  God.  She  would  name  some 
cherished  verse  in  the  bible,  or  some  dearly- 
loved  psalm,  that  she  desired  might  be  read 
aloud.  The  last  time  her  fingers  moved  it  was 
to  spell  upon  them  feebly,  “  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  when  they  could  no 
longer  perform  her  will,  her  loving  eyes  would 
seek  her  mother  and  then  look  upwards,  in¬ 
timating  that  they  should  meet  hereafter.  Amen  ! 

Her  death  occasioned  deep  regret  among  the 
Hebrews  both  in  Europe  and  America  :  foreign 
tabernacles  pom’ed  forth  their  lamentations, 
private  friends  gave  voice  to  their  grief  in  pi-ose 
and  poetry,  and  the  various  journals  of  both 
hemispheres  spoke  of  her  with  the  respect  and 
admiration  she  deseiwed.  But  to  those  who 
really  knew  Grace  Aguilar,  all  eulogium  faEs 
short  of  her  deserts;  and  she  has  left  a  bl.ank  in 
her  particular  walk  of  literature,  which  we  never 
expect  to  see  filled  up  !  Her  loss  to  her  own 
people  is  immense ;  she  was  a  golden  link 

gin^al  twelve  tribes  two  only  are  at  present  known ;  the 

1  tribe  of  Judah,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the 

n'lbe  of  Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel. 
The  other  ten  tribes  revolted  from  Rchoboam,  a.m.  '2964, 
when  tliere  were  two  separate  kingdoms,  a  m.  3205,  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  made  captives  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
ot  Assyria.  The  ten  tribes  have  never  since  been  heard 
•h  1  believe  they  are  in  existence,  and 

will  1^  gathered  “  from  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  scattered  them.”  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  are  of  the  trihe  of  Judah,  The  German 
'  Jews  are  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
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between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  ;  respected  and 
admired  alike  by  both,  she  drew  each  in  charity 
closer  to  the  other ;  she  was  a  proof,  living  and 
illustrious,  of  Jewish  excellence  and  Jewish  liber¬ 
ality,  and  loyalty,  and  intelligence.  The  sling 
of  the  son  of  Jesse  was  not  wielded  with  more 
power  and  effect  against  the  scorner  of  his  people, 
than  was  her  pen  against  the  giant  Prejudice. 

We  have  dwelt  more  than  may  be  thought 
necessary  on  Grace  Aguilar’s  championship  of 
her  own  people,  because  that  distinguishes  her 
from  all  other  female  authors  of  our  time ;  and 
when  writing  of  the  “  fold  of  Judah,”  there  is 
a  tone  of  feeling  in  all  she  has  published  which 
elevates  and  sustains  her  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  In  conversation,  the  mention  of  her  people 
produced  the  same  effect.  Sometimes  she 
seemed  as  one  inspired ;  and  the  intense  bright¬ 
ness  of  her  eyes,  the  deep  tones  of  her  voice,  the 
natural  and  unaffected  eloquence  of  her  words, 
when  referring  to  the  past  history  of  the  Jews, 
— and  the  positive  radiance  of  her  countenance 
when  she  spoke  of  the  gathering  of  the  tribes  at 
Jerusalem,  could  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  this  young  Jewish  lady.  In  time,  as 
we  have  said,  her  own  people  estimated  her  as 
she  deserved;  She  received  a  very  beautiful 
address  from  some  of  the  “  women  of  Israel  ” 
befoi-e  she  left  this  country  for  Germany. 
Among  her  works  of  a  more  general  nature, 
“  Home  Influence  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  popular ; 
and  its  sequel,  “  The  Mother’s  Eecompense,” 
though  only  lately  published,  was  written  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1836.  “The  Vale  of  Cedars” 
is  a  tale  of  Jewish  faith  and  Jewish  suffering, 
founded  on  singular  facts  that  came  to  her 
knowledge  through  some  of  her  own  people  ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  story  was  difficult,  as  it  is 
always  difficult  to  embellish  what  is  simple  and 
dignified,  without  destroying  its  effect  and  beauty 
— but,  as  we  have  said,  whenever  Grace  touched 
upon  her  own  people,  she  wrote  and  spoke  as 
one  inspired ;  'she  condensed  and  spiritualised, 
and  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  steeped 
in  the  essence  of  celestial  love  and  truth.  We 
are  persuaded  that  had  this  young  woman  lived  in 
the  perilous  times  of  persecution,  she  would  have 
gone  to  the  stake  for  her  faith’s  sake,  and  died 
praying  for  her  murderers.  And  this  heroism 
was  not  only  for  the  great  trials  of  life ;  she  was 
also  a  heroine  in  her  endurance  of  small  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  petty  annoyances,  deeming  it  sinful  to 
manifest  impatience,  and  thinking  it  right  to  be 
afflicted. 

Grace  Aguilar  had  earnestly  desired  that 
we  should  have  met  her  at  Frankfurt ;  and  the 
only  letter  we  received  from  her  after  her 
arrival  there,  was  full  of  the  pleasant  hope  that 
we  should  meet  again — in  that  cheerful  city ; 
this  was  however  impossible  ;  but  when  we 
knew  that  we  should  see  her  no  more  in  this 
world,  we  promised  ourselves  a  pilgrimage  to 
her  grave  :  and  over  all  the  plans  which  mingled 
with  our  dreams  of  the  splendid  churches  and 
vast  cathedrals  we  were  to  see  in  Germany, 
would  come  a  vision  of  Grace  Aguilar’s  quiet 
grave  in  the  Jewish  burying-ground  of  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main ;  and  all  the  reality  of  the  animated 
handsome  city,  its  merchant  palaces  in  the  Zeil, 
and  Neue  Mainzer  Strasse,  its  old  Dom,  so  full  of 
interest,  with  its  fine  monument  of  Rudolph  of 
Sachsenhausen,  beside  which  you  cannot  but  recal 
the  time  when  St.  Bernard  preached  the  crusade 
within  its  walls, — not  even  when  we  stood  alone 
beneath  the  roof  of  St.  Leonhard’s  Church,  and 
knew  that  there  once  stood  the  Palace  of  Chable- 
MAGNE, — not  there— nor  anywhere — could  we 
forget  that  we  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  of  “  the  lost  star  of  the  house  of  Judah.” 

How  wild  and  inharmonious  is  the  mingling 
of  sights,  as  you  whirl  through  continental 
cities  !  Heroic  monuments — dark  and  deep  dun¬ 
geons— magnificent  palaces — pictures — flowers 
— instruments  of  torture — delicious  operas — 
all  crowded  together  into  a  few  short  days ! 

We  had  not  failed  to  remember  that  the 
brilliant  city  of  Frankfurt  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Rothschilds  ;  and  it  had  been  suggested 
that  before  we  visited  the  Jews’  burying-ground, 
we  should  see  “  the  J ews’  Quarter,”  to  look  upon 
the  house  where  the  “  very  rich  man  was  born,” 
and  where  his  mother  chose  to  live  to  the  end 
of  her  many  days,  preferring,  wise  woman  that 


she  was,  to  dwell  to  the  last  amongst  her  own 
people  ;  yet  living,  wo  believe,  long  enough  to 
know  that  her  grandson  represented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  first  city  of  the  modem  world  :  and  so 
became  a  practical  illustration  of  the  altered 
position  of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — sheltered  under  the  vine  and 
fig-tree  that  flourishes  in  England. 

In  few  of  the  German  cities  did  the  Jews 
endure  more  persecution  than  in  the  free  city  of 
Frankfurt.  During  the  past  century  the  gates 
of  the  quarter  to  which  they  were  confined,  were 
closed  upon  them  at  an  early  hour,  and  egress 
and  ingress  were  alike  denied.  In  1796  Marshal 
Jourdan,  in  bombarding  the  town,  knocked  down 
the  gate  of  the  Jews  quarter,  and  laid  several 
houses  in  ruin ;  they  have  not  since  been 
replaced.  Another  tyrannical  law,  not  repealed 
until  1834,  restricted  the  number  of  Hebrew 
marriages  in  the  city  to  thirteen  yearly.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that,  like  the  mother  of  the 
Rothschilds,  the  people  continue  to  dwell  in 
their  own  quarter  from  choice,  not  necessity ; 
and  well  it  is  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
and  for  the  antiquary  that  they  do  so.  A  ramble 
in  the  Jews’  quarter  at  Frankfurt  might  well 
repay  a  journey  from  London;  it  is  like  going 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  meeting  the 
people  you  read  of  in  history  far  gone.  Imagine 
the  narrowest  possible  streets  through  which  a 
carriage  can  drive,  flanked  at  either  side  by 
houses  so  high  that  the  blue  sky  above  be¬ 
comes  an  idea  rather  than  a  reality  ;  story  after 
story,  with  windows  of  ancient  constmetion, 
small  and  narrow,  enclosed  by  iron  gratings, 
from  which  frequently  depended  portions  of 
many-coloured  draperies ;  garments  for  sale, 
which  might  have  been  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Egyptian ;  strong  swords  and  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  rust-worn ;  bunches  of  keys,  whose 
handles  would  drive  an  antiquary  distracted  by 
their  elaborate  workmanship ;  dresses  of  all 
coimtries  and  all  fashions,  fez  caps,  and  old 
but  costly  turbans.  The  rich  balconies  of 
the  most  exquisite  design,  however  time¬ 
worn  ;  the  jalousies,  sometimes  within,  [some¬ 
times  without  the  windows ;  the  Atlantes,  sup¬ 
porting  entablatures ;  lost  none  of  their  effect 
from  being  half  draped  by  a  scarlet  mantle  or 
variegated  scarf  of  Barbai’y.  Numbers  of  the 
houses  were  profusely  ornamented  at  intervals 
by  ball-flowers  in  the  hollow  mouldings,  and 
balustrades,  supporting  caived  copings.  Then 
above  the  doors,  some  of  which  evidently  led  to 
an  inner  court  or  a  mysterious-looking  passage, 
was  inserted  the  most  exquisitely  wrought  iron¬ 
work,  sufficiently  beautiful  to  form  a  model  for 
a  Berlin  bracelet ;  while  from  a  stealthy  passage 
peered  forth  the  half  shrouded  face  and  illumi¬ 
nated  eyes  of  dazzling  brightness,  of  some 
ancient  Jewess,  whose  long,  lean,  yellow  fingers 
grasped  the  strong,  but  exquisitely  moulded 
handle  of  the  entrance.  The  doors  (except  the 
very  modern  ones)  were  all  of  great  strength, 
frequently  studded  with  nails,  and  the  bolts, 
now  worn  and  rusty,  had  withstood  many  a 
rude  assault.  We  passed  beneath  small  oriel 
windows,  supported  by  richly  carved  stone 
brackets,  grey  and  mouldering ;  and  beside  bay 
windows,  of  pure  gothic  times;  and  when  we  gazed 
up — up — ^up — story  after  story,  we  saw  what 
appeared  to  us  more  than  one  Belvedere,  doubt¬ 
less  erected  by  some  wealthy  Jew  as  a  place 
from  whence  he  could  overlook  the  city  it 
was  forbidden  him  to  tread,  or  to  enjoy  pure  air, 
which  certainly  he  could  not  do  in  the 
densely  close  street  beneath.  Many  of  the 
brackets  supporting  a  solitary  balcony  were 
of  beautiful  design,  though  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  were  defaced  and  crumbling.  We  also 
passed  several  of  the  fan-shaped  windows,  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  German  style,  and 
here  and  there  a  quaint  and  fantastic  gargoyle; 
from  the  mouth  of  one  depended  a  bunch  of 
soiled  but  many-coloured  ribands.  What  a 
vision  it  seems  to  us  now — that  wonderful 
Jews’  quarter  of  the  bright  and  busy  city  of 
Frankfurt  i — a  vision  of  some  far-off  Oriental 
Pompeii,  repeopled  in  a  dream  !  Never  did  we 
look  upon  faces  so  keen  and  withered,  beai’ds  so 
black,  or  eyes  so  bright ;  once  we  saw  a  curly- 
headed  child,  half  naked  in  its  swarthy  beauty, 
throned,  like  a  baby-king,  upon  a  pile  of  yellow 


cushions ;  and  once  again,  as  we  drove  slowly 
on,  a  tall  young  girl  turned  up  a  face  of  scornful 
beauty,  as  if  she  thought  we  pale-faced  Christians 
had  no  business  there, — and  those  two  young 
creatures  were  all  we  clearly  observed  of  youth¬ 
ful  beauty  within  the  “  Quarter.” 

The  avenues  in  the  outskirts  of  German 
towns  contribute  greatly  to  their  interest, — they 
protect  from  both  sun  and  wind.  We  drove 
leisurely  along  that  which  leads  to  the  Cemetery 
of  Frankfurt,  and  turned  up  a  narrower  road,  that 
we  might  enter  the  walled-off  portion  of  ground 
appropriated  as  the  Jews’  Bui-ying-ground.  No¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  view  from 
the  gate  of  entrance.  The  city  is  spread  out  in 
the  valley  like  a  panorama  ;  the  brightest  sun¬ 
shine  illumined  the  scene;  a  girl  was  seated 
beneath  the  branches  of  a  spreading  tree  in  the 
distance ;  she  was  a  garland-weaver,  and  there 
she  spent  her  days  weaving  garlands,  which  the 
living  bought  from  her  to  place  on  the  graves  of 
their  departed  friends.  The  gates  were  open. 
Mrs.  Aguilar  had  told  us  that  hee  grave  was  near 
the  wall  of  the  Protestant  burying-ground — and 
there  we  found  it. 

The  head  stone  which  marks  the  spot,  beax’s 
upon  it  a  butterfly  and  five  stars,  and  beneath  is 
the  inscription — 

“  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  h.aiids,  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” — Peov.  Chap,  xxxi.,  31 

Our  pilgrimage  was  accomplished.  It  was, 
though  in  a  foreign  city,  a  pilgrimage  to  an 
English  Shrine — for  it  was  to  the  grave  of  an 
English  woman  — •  pure  and  good.  On  the 
16th  of  September,  1847,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-one,  Grace  Aguilar  was  laid  in  that 
cemetery,  far  from  the  England  she  loved  so 
well — the  bowl  was  broken,  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed  ! 

We  cannot  conclude  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  we  loved,  respected,  and  admired, 
without  extracting  a  portion  of  an  address  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  several  young  Jewish  ladies, 
before  her  departure  for  German}^  Had  the 
gift  which  accompanied  it  been  of  the  richest 
and  rarest  jewels,  and  offered  by  the  princes  of 
this  earthly  world,  it  could  not  have  been  as 
acceptable  as  it  was,  coming  from  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  the  maidens  of  her  own  faith. 

We  would  simply  add  that  the  address  is 
a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  Jewish  ladies 
not  only  feel  and  appreciate  wdiat  is  refined, 
and  high,  and  holy,  but  know  how  to  express 
their  feelings  beautifully  and  well.  Its  oriental¬ 
ism  does  not  detract  from  its  pure  and  sweet 
simplicity  ; — 

“Dear  Sister, — Our  admiration  of  your  talents,  our 
veneration  for  your  character,  our  gi'atitude  for  the 
eminent  services  your  writings  render  our  sex,  our  people, 
our  faith, — in  which  the  sacred  cause  of  trae  religion  is 
embodied, — all  these  motives  combine  to  induce  us  to 
intrude  on  your  presence,  in  order  to  give  utterance  to 
sentiments  which  we  are  happy  to  feel,  and  delighted  to 
express.  Until  you  arose,  it  has,  in  modern  times,  never 
been  the  case,  that  a  woman  in  Israel  should  stand  forth, 
the  public  advocate  of  the  faith  of  Israel,  that  with  the 
depth  and  purity  which  is  the  treasure  of  ivoinan,  and  the 
strength  of  mind  and  extensive  knowledge  that  form  the 
pride  of  man,  she  should  call  on  her  own  to  chensh,  on 
others  to  respect,  the  trath  as  it  is  in  Israel.  You,  Sister, 
have  done  this,  and  more.  You  have  taught  us  to  know 
and  appreciate  our  own  dignity ;  to  feel  and  to  prove  that 
no  female  character  can  be  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
Jewish  maiden,—  none  more  pious  than  that  of  the  woman 
in  Israel.  You  have  vindicated  our  social  and  spiiitual 
equality  in  the  faith ;  you  have,  by  your  excellent  example, 
triumphantly  refuted  the  aspersion  that  the  Jewish 
religion  leaves  unmoved  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  woman, 
—while  your  writings  place  within  our  reach  those  higher 
motives,  those  holier  consolations,  which  flow  from  the 
spirituality  of  our  religion,  which  urge  the  soul  to  com¬ 
mune  with  its  Maker,  and  direct  it  to  His  gi-ace  and  His 
mercy,  as  the  best  guide  and  protector  here  and  here¬ 
after.” 

We  can  say  notliing  of  Grace  Aguilar  more 
eloquently  or  beaiitifull}’’  true ;  it  is  the  just 
acknowledgment  of  a  large  debt  from  the  Women 
of  Israel  to  a  holy  and  good  sister,  who,  having 
done  much  to  destroy  prejudice,  and  to  incul¬ 
cate  charity,  merits  the  thanks  of  the  trae 
Christian  as  much  as  of  the  conscientious  Jew. 
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The  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  to  private 
view  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  March,  and  if  we 
may  pronounce  from  the  “  writing  on  their  wall  ” 
each  individual  of  the  Society  has  made  a  successful 
effort.  We  trust  the  fathers  of  the  Institution  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  improvement  we  must  recognise 
in  their  works.  People  become  wearied  of  seeing 
ever  and  aye,  nothing  but  loose  and  slippery  sketch¬ 
ing.  Both  prosperity  and  adversity  have  often  the 
same  result, — that  of  rendering  men  careless  ;  and 
from  which  soever  of  the  two  causes  it  may  arise, 
it  is  not  less  fatal  in  Art  than  in  other  things.  This 
Society  is  not  numerous,  but  the  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  works  which  they  exhibit  this  year  is  an 
earnest  of  their  resolution  to  sustain  themselves. 
They  have  done  well  to  remove  the  impost  upon  the 
admission  of  the  works  of  non  members ;  and,  having 
done  so,  they  should  accord  justice  to  works  of  merit 
by  placing  them  as  advantageously  as  possible. 
The  Society  has  offered  to  the  rising  members  of 
the  profession  a  boon  in  a  well-organised  school ; 
hut  this,  it  appears,  has  not  been  appreciated ; 
there  ought  not,  however,  to  be  any  complaint  of 
the  want  of  instruction  ;  the  means  being  supplied, 
it  is  for  the  students  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

It  is  with  more  than  common  pleasure  that  we 
are  enabled  to  record  the  marks  of  improvement  wo 
perceive  in  the  present  Exhibition ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  year  after  year,  the  society  has 
somewhat  tried  the  patience  of  those  who  waited 
for  manifestations  of  that  advance  which  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  since  the  society  obtained  its 
charier  of  incorporation. 

No.  5.  ‘Portrait  of  Master  AV.  Ingram,’  J.  J. 
Hill.  A  small  study,  full  of  pictorial  quality,  and 
distinguished  by  much  of  the  verve  of  infantine 
expression,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  catch. 

No.  7.  ‘  Children  Feeding  Chickens,’  E.  J.  CoB- 
BETT.  The  two  faces  are  full  of  animated  expression ; 
the  whole  is  harmonious  in  colour  and  firm  in  touch. 

No.  9.  ‘  Study  of  a  Head,’  W.  G.vle.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  study  indicates  a  disposition  to  imitate 
the  manner  of  the  early  painters ;  hut  it  is  in 
agreeable  relation  with  early  sentimentalism  from 
its  entire  want  of  affectation. 

No.  14.  ‘  Portrait  of  Charles  Essex,  Esq.,’  AY.  B. 
Essex.  The  head  is  painted  with  the  utmost 
nicety  :  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  communicating 
to  the  features  a  great  degree  of  vitality. 

No.  19.  ‘The  Social  Glass,’  A.  Fhaser.  There 
are  two  figures,  one  a  shepherd  and  the  other  the 
landlord,  the  former  pronouncing  upon  the  quality 
of  the  whiskey.  The  picture  is  low  in  tone  and 
colour  ;  it  displays  passages  of  skilful  execution. 

No.  22.  ‘  The  AVatcr  Course,’  T.  Mogford. 
Presenting  a  girl  at  a  spring ;  the  relief  of  the 
figure  is  very  forcible. 

No.  24.  ‘  The  Old  Churchyard,’  H.  M.  Anthony. 
This  is  a  large  picture,  the  principal  objects  in 
which  are  a  spreading  tree  and  an  ivy-mantled 
and  venerable  church-tower.  AA’ith  all  the  decision 
of  the  artist’s  manner,  the  picture  is  extremely 
forcible.  The  weeds,  grass,  and  foreground  material 
are  successfully  painted. 

No.  27.  ‘  River  Scene — The  Angler’s  Luncheon,’ 
F.  Rolfe.  The  group  of  salmon  which  is  cast 
down  in  the  foreground  is  admirably  painted. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  living  artist  who  pictures  the 
fish  of  the  river  with  greater  fidelity  or  with  more 
picturesque  effect ;  he  would  have  been  the  beloved 
of  old  Izaac. 

No.  28.  ‘  The  Faithful  Guide,’  J.  Zeitter.  The 
guide  is  a  Hungarian  woman  leading,  perhaps,  her 
husband  forth  from  the  dire  turmoil  of  a  battle  ; 
but  the  story  is  not  very  perspicuous.  The 
figures,  as  is  usual  with  those  of  the  painter,  are 
strongly  qualified  with  the  picturesque,  and  the 
composition  and  execution  ai’e  more  careful  than 
heretofore. 

No.  29.  ‘  Versailles — Time  of  AA'^atteau,’  A.  J. 
AYoolmer.  AYe  see  in  the  distance  a  part  of  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  greatest  icork  of  the  Grand 
Monarqiie,  and  in  the  foreground  that  facetious 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  pic-nics  and  masque¬ 
rades — Anthony  AYatteau — who  is  sketching  at  the 
bottom  of  a  near  flight  of  steps,  but  we  know  not 
what  he  can  see  to  sketch  there.  This  is  one,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  most  successful  of  this  class  of  pictures 
the  artist  has  ever  painted. 

No.  ,34.  ‘  Clearing  up  after  a  Storm,’  J.  AYilson, 
Jun.  Like  most  of  the  marine  subjects  painted  by 
the  artist,  this  is  exti'cmely  simple  in  composition. 
The  principals  are  a  few  boats  picking  up  items  of 
wreck  ;  they  are  riding  upon  a  piece  of  charmingly 
painted  water,  with  a  sky  in  shore  most  successfully 
charged  with  a  dripping  haze.  These  marine 
pictures  are  of  high  character. 
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No.  41.  ‘  Sketch  from  Nature — Painted  on  the 
Spot,’  H.  J.  Boddington.  A  small  picture,  of 
very  ordinary  material  ;  but  the  charms  that  we 
find  in  a  work  thus  carefully  rendered  from 
nature,  are  the  reality  of  the  foreground  and  the 
well-ordered  local  maintenance  of  the  whole. 

No.  43.  ‘  The  Bose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,’ 
C.  Baxter.  Three  girls  so  called,  simple  and 
natural  without  classical  or  allegorical  illusion. 
The  heads  are  painted  with  infinite  sweetness,  and 
brilliant  withal ;  but,  perhaps  from  over-elabora¬ 
tion,  containing  less  of  the  transparency  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  artist’s  works. 

No.  44.  ‘  Temptation,’  T.  Clater.  The  scene 
is  a  cottage  door,  and  Va.e  persona:  are  a  pedlar  and 
the  homely  inmates  of  the  cottage,  the  former 
exhibiting  to  the  latter  a  gold  chain.  This  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  works  of  the  painter ; 
the  point  of  the  title  is  immediately  manifest. 

No.  47.  ‘  The  Son  and  Daughter  of  AYilbraham 
Tollemache,  Esq.,’  F.  Y.  Hurlstone.  These  are 
full  lengths  ;  the  boy  is  mounted  on  a  donkey, 
which  the  girl  is  leading.  The  heads  of  the  two 
children  are  most  successl'ul ;  the  features  sparkle 
with  the  hilarious  abandon  of  happy  childhood, — 
few  things  in  Art  are  more  difficult  to  catch  than 
this. 

No.  53.  ‘  Fruit,’  &c.,  AY.  Duffield.  A  group 
of  grapes,  raisins,  an  orange,  &c.  Nothing  can  be 
in  better  faith  than  this  simple  fruit  offering ;  it  is 
brought  forward  into  daylight,  and  challenges 
the  minutest  scrutiny.  The  whole  is  a  most  accu¬ 
rate  imitation. 

No.  54.  ‘  The  Gleaners,’  J.  J.  Hill.  Two  figures, 
a  woman  and  child,  returning  from  the  harvest 
field  ;  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  is  broken  with 
the  happiest  effect  upon  the  child. 

No.  57.  ‘  The  Rabbit  AYarren,’  T.  Earl.  The 
composition  shows  two  terriers  on  the  watch  at 
a  rabbit  hole  ;  the  eager  intensity  throwm  into 
the  expression  of  the  animals  merits  the  highest 
eulogy. 

No.  CO.  ‘Landing  Herrings  on  the  Yorkshire 
Coast,’  J.  B.  Pyne.  This  is  an  admirable  pictorial 
e.xpression  ;  the  light  and  air — the  fiuidity  of  the 
picture,  is  a  quality  we  rarely  see  so  happily  demon¬ 
strated,- — the  substances,  such  as  figures  and  boats, 
are  sufficiently  solid,  and  yet  assist  the  space  by 
their  proximity  or  remoteness.  AYe  see  only  a  few 
boats  and  figures,  but  then  there  is  a  rolling  sea 
which  makes  us  tremble  for  herrings  as  ■well  as 
fishermen.  The  movement  of  the  picture  is  ex¬ 
tremely  exciting. 

No.  68.  ‘  Llyn  Lydan— The  Lake  on  Snowdon,’ 
S.  R.  Percy.  The  sentiment  of  this  picture  is  that 
of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity ;  every  elemental 
voice  is  silent  here.  The  lake  sleeps  upon  its 
stony  bed,  repeating  only  the  light  of  the  sky  ; 
not  even  the  “  felon  -winds  ”  have  a  breath  where¬ 
with  to  blow  upon  the  “glossy  reputation”  of 
this  enchanted  lake.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
picture  the  artist  has  yet  painted. 

No.  69.  ‘  A  Brig  running  into  AVTiitby  Harbour 
in  a  Gale  of  AYind,’  G.  Chambers.  The  pith  of 
this  picture  is  admirable ;  the  independence  of  the 
execution  is  extremely  spirited,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  not  fall  into  looseness.  The 
description  of  the  waves  may  be  truthful,  but  at 
that  height  they  would  sweep  everything  off  the 
pier. 

No.  92.  ‘  From  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,’  J. 
Tenn.xnt.  a  large  picture,  presenting  on  the 
right  a  screen  of  trees,  the  left  being  open  to  the 
river.  The  sunshine  lies  in  breadth  upon  the 
distance,  and  the  warm  light  is  sifted  through  the 
foliage  and  sparingly  sprinkled  in  the  foreground 
with  felicitous  effect.  As  a  question  of  light  and 
sunny  warmth,  there  is  everything  in  the  picture 
to  praise. 

No.  99.  ‘  A  Bright  Summer’s  Morning  on  the 
Thames,’  H.  J.  Boddington.  The  force  and 
beauty  of  this  picture  reside,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  the  left  foreground,  which  is  composed  of  every 
material  common  to  the  river’s  brink.  The  water 
lilies,  rushes,  sedges,  docks,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
weeds,  are  rendered  in  a  manner  that  declares  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  material ;  in  other  respects 
the  proposed  effect  is  felicitously  wrought  out. 

No.  108.  ‘  Near  Llanbedr — North  AY ales,’  Mrs. 
Oliver.  This  is  a  small  picture,  but  in  colour, 
manipulation,  and  truth,  it  evidences  a  close  and 
successful  attention  to  the  aspect  of  common  day¬ 
light  nature. 

No.  114,  ‘  The  Thames  a'  Medenham.’  A  small 
picture  with  a  powerfully-painted  sky,  and  the 
water  and  the  nearer  passages  wrought  into  a 
corresponding  effect. 

No.  115.  ‘  A  Nymph,’ G.  AA^ells.  A  semi-nude 
study ;  she  is  seated,  having  her  hands  raised  to 
her  head.  The  flesh  colour  is  natui'al  in  colour 
and  texture. 

No.  116.  ‘Near  Ballington,  Cheshire,’  Miss 


Nasmyth.  A  simple  composition  of  three  oak 
trees,  with  a  glimpse  of  distance.  The  little  picture 
is  light,  almost  to  flatness,  but  the  trees  are  skil¬ 
fully  painted. 

No.  120.  ‘  The  Rat  Cage,’  G.  Armfield.  Two 
terriers  are  watching  a  cage  containing  a  rat ;  the 
excitement  of  the  animals  is  most  perfectly  ren¬ 
dered. 

No.  126.  ‘Roses,’  Mrs.  Harrison.  A  group, 
of  which  the  freshness  and  delicate  textures  are 
imitated  with  a  power  of  nice  description,  that 
could  only  result  from  mature  practice  and  a  long 
course  of  observation. 

No.  129.  ‘  A  AYinter  Morning  near  Red  Hill, 
Surrey,’  J.  AYilson,  Jun.  A  small  picture,  dis¬ 
mally  cold.  Red  Hill  is  said  to  be  the  summer 
paradise  of  landscape-painters,  but  if  this  be  the 
Red  Hill  of  winter  it  is  more  intense  than  any¬ 
thing  the  old  Dutch  paragons  have  ever  painted. 

No.  130.  ‘  Squire  Thornhill  introduces  himself 
to  the  Family  ofthe  Vicarof  AYakefield,’  J. Noble. 
It  was  upon  one  of  those  occasions  when  the  vicar 
“  had  drawn  out  his  family  to  their  usual  place  of 
amusement,  and  their  young  musicians  had  begun 
their  usual  concert.”  The  squire,  wearing  his  red 
hunting-coat,  is  seated  near  the  little  table  at 
which  the  female  members  of  the  family  have  been 
sitting;  the  vicar  is  seated  apart,  in  disapproval  of 
compliance  of  the  squire’s  I’equest  to  hear  the 
sisters  sing  and  play.  The  girls  are  characterised 
with  much  sweetness  and  grace,  but  the  picture 
falls  short  of  antecedent  works  in  finish  and  force. 

No.  110.  ‘A  Street  Scene  in  Seville,’  F.  Y. 
Hurlstone.  This  is  a  large  picture,  in  which  are 
seen  four  ragged  urchins  who  have  been  gambling ; 
two  have  quarrelled  and  are  fighting,  a  third  shows 
his  winning  hand  to  the  spectators,  and  the  fourth  is 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene  as  the  backer  of 
both  combatants.  Long  ago  we  remember  the 
Italian  boys  painted  by  this  artist,  and  this  class  of 
subject  is  that  in  which  he  excels.  The  picture  is 
remarkable  for  spirit  and  character,  but  we  consider 
that  the  value  of  the  whole  would  have  been 
enhanced  by  more  finish. 

No.  146.  ‘  Views  from  a  Country  Churchyard,’ 
H.  M.  Anthony.  The  breadth  of  the  light  sky 
and  distance  contrast  forcibly  with  a  group  of  tall 
elms,  which  occupy  the  foreground,  producing  an 
effect  powerfully  striking. 

No.  149.  ‘  Ruins  of  a  Martello  Tower,  St.  Owen’s 
Bay,  Jersey,’  A.  Clint.  A  small  picture,  which, 
in  colour  and  careful  study,  is  among  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  which  the  artist  has  ever  exhibited.  The 
flatness  and  retiring  appearance  of  the  sand  _is  a 
singularly  successful  passage. 

No.  150.  ‘  A  Study  from  Nature,’  R.  Bothwbll. 
A  small,  life-sized  portrait  of  a  child ;  the  face  is 
lighted  up  with  great  power  of  colour  and  effect ; 
the  expression  is  admirable,  but  we  think  that  the 
colour  wants  warmth. 

No.  155.  ‘Near  Fordingbridge,  Hants,’  AA'". 
Shay'er.  An  ordinary  piece  of  composition,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cattle,  figures,  with  a  screen  of  trees  on 
the  left  of  the  picture ;  the  whole  is  judiciously  put 
together,  but  deficient  in  the  force  of  colour  by 
which  antecedent  works  have  been  distinguished. 

No.  157.  ‘  Chertsey  Meads,’  J.  Tennant.  A 
summer  day,  somewhat  clouded,  shedding  a  breadth 
of  light  over  the  entire  landscape, which  derives  life 
from  the  movement  of  a  barge  and  some  figures  in 
the  foreground.  It  seems  to  be  an  uncompromising 
version  of  the  subject,  and  is  extremely  happy  p  a 
daylight  scene  without  any  of  the  trick  of  forcing. 
It  is  among  the  best  of  the  artist’s  recent  works. 

No.  161.  ‘Entrance  of  the  Meuse  —  Coast  of 
Holland,’  J.  AYilson.  A  varied  disposition  of 
craft  of  different  classes  ;  all  described  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience. 

No.  164.  ‘  The  First  Glimpse  of  the  Alps,  near 
Berne,  Switzerland,’  J.  A.  Hammersley.  In  this 
view  the  Alps  are  described  as  tinted  with  that 
pink  hue  which  they  assume  towards  sunset :  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  effect  here  realised. 

No.  170.  ‘  The  Marriage  Festival  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,’  AY.  Salter.  This  is  a  large  picture, 
the  only  one  in  the  exhibition  professing  poetic 
composition.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  are  seated 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  group  of  trees,  contemplating 
the  dance  of  a  choir  of  nymphs,  who  constitute  the 
principal  agroupment.  The  disposition  of  these 
figures  is  most  skilfully  adjusted ;  they  are  partially 
draped,  and  in  them  the  artist  has  caught  much  of 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  classic  form.  It  is  far  the 
best  production  of  this  class  that  he  has  painted ; 
and  it  must  be  said,  that  the  flesh  colour  is  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  hues  generally  are  rich, 
pure,  and  harmonious. 

No.  179,  ‘The  Thames  at  Lambeth,’ E.  Hassell. 
This  large  picture  exhibits  a  great  advance  upon 
preceding  works;  the  subject  is  managed  with 
masterly  skill.  The  right  of  the  composition  shows 
the  ragged  old  picturesque  houses  that  overhang 
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the  river’s  brink  at  Lambeth,  with  all  their  accom¬ 
paniments  of  fisher  craft  ;  and  from  these  the  eye 
is  carried  to  the  Westminster  side,  where  we  see 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  a  part  of  West¬ 
minster  Bridge.  These  are  the  two  parts  of  the 
picture,  and  both  are  made  out  with  infinite  nicety. 

No.  183.  ‘  Selsoa  Beach  —  Low  Water,’  W. 
Sh.wbr.  a  piece  of  coast  scenery,  more  agreeable 
in  colour  and  effect  than  anything  the  painter  has 
for  some  time  produced. 

No.  187.  ‘Portrait  of  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,’ 
T.  H.  Illidge.  a  full  length  figure,  generally 
low  in  tone,  but  posed  with  great  firmness,  in  a 
standing  position.  It  is  the  work  of  an  excellent 
painter  of  portraits,  who  merits  the  high  position 
he  enjoys :  this  and  another  work  in  the  collection 
will  extend,  or  at  all  events  uphold,  his  fame.  He 
has  here  pictured  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
world  of  railways,  and  known  as  emphatically  an 
honest  man.  He  is,  however,  the  contractor,  and 
makes  the  railways  upon  which  others  speculate. 

No.  188.  ‘  Overflow  of  a  Mountain  Lake,  Norway 
— The  Sogne  Field  in  the  Distance,’  W.  West. 
A  large  picture,  presenting  a  subject  of  much 
grandeur.  The  near  part  of  the  composition, 
apparently  abed  of  rocks,  is  flooded  by  an  impetuous 
torrent,  which  seems  to  be  sweeping  before  it  a 
forest  of  pines  ;  the  whole  is  bounded  by  mountains 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  snow.  The  picture  has,  in 
every  part,  been  elaborated  with  much  care. 

No.  189.  ‘Study  of  a  Head,’  Miss  E.  Turck. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  life,  accurate  in  drawing,  and 
life-like  in  colour. 

No.  191.  ‘  Gravel  Pit  at  Burnham  Beeches, 
G.  A.  Williams.  This  is  a  small  picture  of  an 
ordinary  class  of  subject,  but  it  is  charming  in 
colour  and  most  agreeable  in  effect.  The  trees, 
which  limit  the  composition,  are  painted  with 
great  firmness,  and  the  sky  is  strong  in  colour,  but 
withal  deep  and  airy. 

SOUTH-EAST  ROOM. 

No.  201.  ‘  Cattle  on  the  Moors,’  G.  Cole.  This 
picture  is  skilfully  balanced  in  tone  and  colour, 
and  the  effect  is  most  agreeable  ;  it  is,  indeed,  more 
successful  in  the  higher  pictorial  qualities  than  the 
larger  picture  by  the  same  hand. 

No.  205.  ‘  Repose — Evening,’  A.  R.  Corbould. 
A  small  picture,  the  subject  being  two  cows  resting 
under  a  tree.  The  drawing  of  the  animals  is 
unexceptionable  and  without  any  trick  of  colour ; 
it  is  wrought  into  excellence  by  means  of  earnest 
and  substantive  painting. 

No.  206.  ‘  Edinburgh  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,’ 
J.  Wilson.  The  view  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Firth  somewhere  off  Leith.  Edinburgh 
with  Arthur’s  seat  and  the  Castle  lies  in  the  misty 
distance,  the  principals  of  the  composition  being 
the  craft,  which,  with  the  water,  and  indeed  the 
entire  work,  are  more  careful  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  works  of  the  artist.  The 
water  is  painted  with  his  usual  truth. 

No.  208.  ‘  Scene  in  Abruzzo  Citra- — Driving 
Bulls  into  a  Stocata,’  R.  Denbw.  A  character¬ 
istic  scene,  represented  with  much  fidelity  ;  the 
animals  are  drawn  with  spirit  and  truth. 

No.  211,  ‘  The  Happy  Hour,’  J  Noble.  The 
happy  hour  is  enjoyed  by  groups  of  lovers  disposed 
upon  the  grass.  There  is  more  solidity  and  bril¬ 
liancy  in  this  picture  than  in  the  others  exhibited 
by  the  artist. 

No.  214.  ‘  *  *  J.  J.  Hill.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  “  Seasons” — 

“  While  through  the  neighhouring  field  the  sower  stalks 

With  measured  step,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain.” 

The  sower,  a  single  figure  of  a  boy,  is  perhaps  the 
very  best  of  these  individual  impersonations  that 
have  been  exhibited  under  this  name.  The  horizon 
by  the  way  is  pitched  very  low  and  a  heavy  cloud 
descends  closely  upon  it ;  but  nevertheless  the 
relief  of  the  figure  and  its  firmness  and  sub¬ 
stance  are  admirable.  The  ground  however  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  only  ploughed,  and  not  yet  ready 
for  seed. 

No.  218.  ‘A  Passing  Shower,’  P.  F.  Wain- 
WRIGHT.  Rather  a  large  picture,  in  which  the 
principals  are  some  sheep,  and  the  trimmed  bole  of 
an  ample  forest  tree,  lying  on  the  hill  side  ;  the 
animals  are  well  painted.  'The  picture  is  generally 
low  in  tone,  but  is  endowed  with  considerable 
force. 

No.  221.  ‘Fishermen  Netting  on  the  Thames,’ 
G.  Hilditch.  'rhe  view  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  imitated  very  closely  from  nature, 
without  any  effort  at  treatment. 

No.  222.  ‘A  Spanish  Girl— Sevillana,’  F.  Y. 
Hurlstonb.  The  head  and  bust  only  of  the 
figure  are  seen,  she  holds  before  her  a  richly  orna¬ 
mented  fan.  The  features  are  extremely  agree¬ 
able  in  character  and  expression.  The  whole  is 
generally  sober  in  tone,  but  the  picture  is  perhaps 


in  all  the  qualities  in  which  the  painter  excels,  one 
of  the  best  he  has  ever  painted. 

No.  223.  ‘  At  the  doubtful  Breeze  alarmed,’ 
C.  Baxter.  Two  girls  having  been  bathing  are 
fearful  of  being  seen ;  they  are  small  half-length 
figures,  of  which  the  features  are  characterised  by 
much  sweetness.  The  back  of  one,  a  charming 
passage  of  colour,  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 
richer  hues  of  the  faces. 

No.  224.  ‘Fruit,’  &c.,  W.  AVard.  Coloured 
with  much  truth,  but  touched  with  severity  amount¬ 
ing  to  excessive  hardness. 

No.  227.  ‘  On  the  Thames — near  Surley  Hall,’ 
T.  Frowd.  There  is  here  as  little  as  can  well  be 
made  to  contribute  to  pictorial  effect;  but  that 
little  is  yet  agreeably  produced 

No.  230.  ‘  Tlie  Village  Fair,’  T.  F.  Dicksee. 
The  “  Fair  ”  is  a  girl,  a  small  three  quarter  length 
figure,  in  the  costume  of  the  last  century.  The 
features  are  most  agreeable  in  expression,  the 
whole  faultless  in  drawing,  and  the  painting  is 
careful  and  masterly,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
effect ;  it  looks  to  a  certain  degree  flat. 

No.  235.  ‘Entrance  to  the  River  Lynn — North 
Devon,’  R.  H.  Nibbs.  A  small  picture  showing 
in  the  nearest  parts  of  the  composition  a  flight  of 
steps  and  a  tower  or  lighthouse  ;  tile  effect  is  well 
managed,  and  the  material  textures  are  strikingly 
descriptive. 

No.  £38.  ‘  *  *  *,’  J.  Zbitter.  The  subject 
is  derived  from  the  old  rhymes — 

“  Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark, 

Beggars  are  coming  to  town,”  &c. 

This  artist  assuredly  “  comprehends  vagrom  men,” 
and  puts  them  in  motley  better  than  any  other  of 
the  time  ;  this  is  a  tag-rag  composition  of  rare 
qualities.  Of  the  manner  of  the  work  we  have  to 
say  that  it  is  sketched  in  a  style  which  we  see  rarely 
equalled. 

No.  239.  ‘A  Sketch  in  Burnham  Beeches,  painted 
on  the  Spot,’  H.  J.  Boddington.  A  class  of  subject 
in  which  the  painter  excels  ;  it  is,  altogether,  so 
like  nature  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  desire. 

No.  240.  ‘  On  the  Coast,  Isle  of  Arran,’  J.  G. 
Fennell.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  being  rocky 
and  romantic ;  the  manipulation  is  clean,  and 
highly  descriptive  in  texture. 

No.  251.  ‘  Old  Houses  in  Lamb  Row,  Chester,’ 
E.  Hassell.  These  venerable  houses  receive 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  painter;  the  subject  is 
as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  Rouen.  Chester, 
with  its  invaluable  morceaiix,  is  a  terra  incognita 
to  painters. 

No.  256.  ‘  Cyrene,’  W.  Gale.  A  miniature  in 
oil ;  a  study  of  a  partially  draped  figure,  painted 
and  circumstanced  with  much  taste. 

No.  257.  ‘  Labour,’ G.  Smith.  Weknownobody 
bearing  this  uncommon  name  who  paints  like  this 
■ — we  know  nobody  who  owns  the  patronymic  who 
has  graduated  within  many  degrees  of  this  colour 
and  execution  ;  it  may  be  the  nom-de-guerre,  that 
is,  the  painting  name  of  a  wandering  cynosure  of 
some  pet  academy.  The  little  picture  is  homely  in 
subject;  it  shows  a  country  boy  labouring  at  his 
spelling-book.  It  is  a  charming  little  picture,  and 
equally  good  is  the  pendant.  No.  265,  ‘  Enjoyment.’ 

No.  258.  ‘  Hampstead  Heath,’  A.  Clint.  The 
foreground  is  a  kind  of  gravel  pit,  which,  with  the 
immediate  objects,  presents  a  variety  of  the  most 
beautiful  colour.  The  subject  is  extremely  simple, 
but  it  is  wrought  into  a  picture  of  rare  excellence. 

No.  259.  ‘  The  Wreath,’  W.  Salter.  A  small 
figure,  partially  draped  ;  she  is  adjusting  a  wreath 
on  her  head,  with  a  graceful  movement,  as  if 
dancing.  AVe  have  never  seen  so  small  a  figure  by 
this  artist ;  the  flesh  is  exquisite  in  colour,  and  in 
texture  it  would  seem  to  yield  to  the  touch. 

No.  260.  ‘  A  Winter  Scene  at  Selborne,  Hants — 
Afternoon,’  E.  Hassell.  One  of  those  small  frost 
pictures  which  this  artist  paints  with  so  much  taste. 

No,  261.  ‘A  Glimpse  in  a  Spanish  Patio,’  F.  Y. 
Hurlstone.  a  small,  life-sized,  half-length,  of  a 
Spanish  girl,  who  has  drawn  aside  a  curtain  that 
she  may  see  and  be  seen.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  treatment  of  the  figure,  which 
relies  principally  on  the  expression  and  character 
of  the  head,  and  herein  is  centred  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

No.  262.  ‘  The  Beggar’s  Petition,’  T.  Earl. 
A  rough  terrier  sitting  up  and  begging ;  the  pose  and 
intelligent  look  of  the  dog  support  most  perfectly 
the  point  of  the  title. 

No.  272.  ‘  A  Rocky  Burn — Kilfinnan,’  G.  F. 
Buchanan.  A  small  production,  describing  a 
highly  romantic  passage  of  scenery. 

No.  281.  ‘  Lake  Leman  and  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
— Storm  clearing  off,’  J.  P.  Pettit.  The  storm 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  cleared  off ;  in  those  parts 
which  are  definite  there  are  passages  of  good 
execution,  clean  and  sharp  painting — but  the  colour 
is  too  cold. 


No.  289.  ‘  Duck  Hawkers,’  J.  F.  Herring. 
The  hawkers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are  seated  at 
the  brink  of  a  duck  pond  in  apparently  a  paddock 
near  a  farm-house  ;  but  the  ducks  constitute  the 
strength  of  the  picture.  The  distribution  of  the 
numerous  flock  is  effective,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  drawn  and  painted  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

No.  300.  ‘  An  Indiaman  lying  to,  making  Signals 
for  a  Pilot  off  Dover,’  C.  Bentley.  Tfie  India¬ 
man  is  here  secondary,  the  principal  being  a  dogger, 
which  is  about  to  cross  the  wake  of  the  ship.  The 
latter  is  a  portrait  give]i  with  much  fidelity  ; 
in  the  distance  toward  the  shore  the  lugger  is 
coming  off.  The  picture  bears  in  all  its  parts  the 
impress  of  knowledge  and  skill. 

SOUTH-WEST  ROOM. 

No.  313.  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,’  F.  Under¬ 
hill  A  small  half-length,  presenting  the  figure 
seated ;  it  is  touched  with  spirit,  but  is  deficient  in 
colour,  and  the  hands  are  too  large. 

No.  316.  ‘  Langdale — AVestmoreland,’  J.  P. 
Pettit.  The  distances  in  the  picture  are  described 
with  much  sweetness;  there  is  however  some 
affectation  in  the  effect,  and  the  composition  is 
injured  by  the  straight  line  which  traverses  the 
foreground. 

No.  322.  ‘  Scene  in  Scotland — Argyllshire,’  G. 
Shalders.  This  is  a  mountainous  composition  of 
much  grandeur,  in  which  colour  is  in  a  great 
degree  overlooked.  The  general  hue  is  very  grey, 
but  the  effect  of  light,  the  rain  cloud  and  the 
atmosphere,  are  unexceptionable.  AVith  a  little 
colour  and  well  disposed  solidity,  this  would  be  an 
admirable  picture 

No.  326.  ‘  At  Lamballe  in  Brittany,’  AV.  Oliver. 
These  dear  dirty  looking  old  houses  that  we  see 
throughout  Normandy  and  Brittany  tell  agreeably 
in  pictures.  There  is  less  light  in  this  than  we 
usually  see  in  the  works  of  the  painter. 

No.  327.  ‘Portrait  of  F.  AV.  Topham,  Esq.,’ 
C.  Baxter.  The  resemblance  is  perfect,  and  in 
colour  and  expression  the  work  is  of  a  high  degree 
of  merit. 

No.  330.  ‘  The  Corn  Field,’  A.  O.  Deacon.  A 
small  picture,  in  which  the  simple  subject  is  treated 
with  truth  and  fine  feeling. 

No.  333.  ‘  Mountain  Torrent — Romsdal,  Nor¬ 
way,’  AV.  AVest.  The  volume  of  water  is  precipi¬ 
tated  over  a  rocky  bed,  which  seems  to  have  been 
studied  with  much  care. 

No.  343.  ‘  The  Mothers,’  AV.  Salter.  This 
agroivpment  consists  of  two  mothers  and  two  chil¬ 
dren,  classically  treated  ;  and  the  point  seems  to 
be  the  contrast  between  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine  character  as  displayed  even  in  youth. 
The  composition  of  the  work  is  a  most  successful 
study,  and  the  figures  are  characterised  and  painted 
with  surpassing  sweetness.  The  background  of 
the  picture,  with  the  group,  presents  a  most  forcible 
adjustment  of  chiaroscuro. 

No.  344.  ‘  Le  Pont  des  Treilles — Anglis,’  H.  J. 
Johnson,  This  place  must  be  Angers,  the  old 
bridge  and  the  distant  cathedral  bespeak  the 
whereabout.  The  bridge  runs  into  the  picture, 
and  the  cathedral  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  whole  is  painted  with  breadth,  and  in 
a  manner  extremely  clean  and  sharp. 

No.  350.  ‘  Hints  for  Pictures,’  J.  AV.  Glasi. 
These  are  four  sketches  in  one  frame.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  principally  cauaZieresyuc,  they  are  sketched 
with  spirit,  and  all  possess  point. 

No.  353.  ‘  Sunflowers,’  AV.  Cr.arb.  A  little 
boy  holding  a  sunflower  in  his  hand.  In  colour, 
execution,  and  infantine  expression,  the  head  is  a 
masterpiece. 

No.  361.  ‘A  Cottage  Door,’  C.  Steedman. 
This  unassuming  subject  is  treated  with  great 
modesty  in  point  of  colour.  It  contains  passages  of 
almost  microscopic  execution. 

No.  364.  ‘  “  All  that ’s  bright  must  fade,’  ”  H. 
J.  PiDDiNG.  There  is  a  higher  sentiment  in  this 
production  than  we  usually  find  in  the  w'orks  of 
the  artist.  The  subject  is  a  girl  contemplating 
roses  ;  it  is  a  bright  and  an  agreeable  picture. 

No.  371.  ‘  A  Picture  surrounded  by  Flowers,’ 
S.  Bendixen.  The  flowers  constitute  the  picture; 
they  are  painted  with  great  delicacy  and  brilliancy. 

No.  382.  ‘  Le  Buffet,’  T.  J.  Barker.  A  still- 
life  composition,  consisting  of  a  pheasant,  a  wood¬ 
cock,  a  steel  breastplate,  a  drinking-cup,  &c.,  &c., 
the  whole  constituting  an  agroupment  of  much 
originality  and  taste. 

No.  384.  ‘  Puss  in  a  Fix,’  G.  Armfield.  The 
subject  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  as  showing  a  cat  in 
a  larder,  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  considerably 
superior  force  of  three  terriers.  The  work  in  every 
pictorial  quality  is  of  much  excellence. 

No.  385.  ‘  The  Bird  Trap,’  AV.  Hemsley.  Two 
boys  are  here  ivatching  with  great  eagerness  the 
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approach  of  binls  to  their  trap,  and  are  about  to 
pull  the  string  ;  the  excitement  of  the  bird-catcher 
is  strongly  depicted. 

No.  393.  ‘  The  Last  Ray  on  the  Mountain — A 
View  of  the  Lower  Glacier  of  Grindenwald, 
Switzerland,’  J.  A.  II.rMMEKSLEY.  A  large  picture, 
very  carefully  painted.  The  view  from  the  valley 
shows  the  shades  growing  up  the  moinitain  side, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  yet  gorgeous  with  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  It  is  a  work  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit,  the  best  production  of  its  author. 

No.  396.  ‘  The  Head  of  Coniston  Water,’  T.  K. 
Faikless.  Much  like  a  view  of  a  veritable  locality. 
The  sky  is  a  representation  of  strong  natural  reality, 
and  the  unaffected  daylight  of  the  scene  is  a  version 
of  earnest  truth. 

No.  409.  ‘  Sketch  from  Nature — Mcridon,  War¬ 
wickshire,’  C.  Marshall.  The  subject  is  by  no 
means  attractive,  though  a  view  over  a  country 
abundantly  wooded.  The  atmospheric  eft'ect  is 
perfectly  successful,  and  the  distances  are  consti¬ 
tuted  of  retiring  passages,  of  a  character  which 
could  not  be  improvised. 

No.  410.  ‘  Portrait  of  an  Artist,’  J.  H.  Dell. 
This  is  a  portrait  of  Etty,  apparently  from  the 
daguerreotype. 

No.  411.  ‘  Night  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,’ 

G.  A.  Williams.  A  moonlight  scene,  in  which 
the  sail  of  a  boat  and  other  objects  rise  in  relief 
against  the  sky.  The  reflections  in  the  water  and 
the  general  treatment  of  the  composition  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  infinite  truth. 

No.  416.  ‘  Not  long  Caught,’ H.  S.  Rolfe.  We 
have  never  seen  fish  so  inimitably  painted  ;  they 
are  a  jack,  a  large  trout,  some  roach,  and  other 
fish,  and  their  freshness  and  the  metallic  lustre  of 
their  scales  is  described  with  transcendent  truth. 

NORTH-EAST  ROOM. 

No.  427.  ‘  The  Gate  of  Honour — Caius  College,’ 

H.  M.  Anthony.  This,  little  more  than  an  archi¬ 
tectural  subject,  is  an  example  of  singular  solidity 
in  painting.  That  grave  and  awfully  learned  mass  of 
freestone  is  treated  with  every  due  consideration. 
There  is  no  detractive  sign  of  life  about  it ;  it  calls 
to  mind  one  of  the  propositions  of  the  brief  and 
sententious  Arnold — Cams  mortinis  est  Athenis. 

No  431.  ‘Barney,  leave  the  Girls  alone,’  J.  F. 
Herring.  The  scene  is  open,  with  three  figures 
brought  forward,  a  man  and  two  women,  the 
former  puffing  tobacco  smoke  into  the  face  of  one 
of  the  latter.  On  the  right  of  these  are  two  horses 
apparently  just  released  from  the  plough,  and 
these  are  drawn  and  painted  with  all  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  artist 

No.  433.  ‘  The  Lost  Shoe,’  E.  Hopley.  A 
small  picture,  presenting  a  figure  of  a  little  boy, 
who  has,  it  appears,  lost  his  shoe.  The  head  of  the 
child  is  brilliant  in  colour  and  animated  in  expres¬ 
sion. 

No.  434.  ‘  View  in  Cumberland-Midday,’  E. 
W ILLI  AMS.  The  time  of  the  day  is  here  described 
and  the  sun’s  place  declared  by  the  descent  of  the 
rays,  which  light  the  background  mountain  with  a 
striking  appearance  of  reality. 

No.  437.  ■  Entrance  to  the  Pass  of  Llanberris 
from  the  Upper  Lake,’  J.  W.  Oakes.  With  every 
allowance  for  the  offuscation  of  eminences  by 
nebulous  descent,  we  submit  that  the  clouds 
should  not  be  painted  as  hard,  and  of  the 
same  colour,  as  the  proximate  rocks.  The  com¬ 
position  presents  a  well-intentioned  effect. 

No.  443.  ‘  Fruit  and  Flowers,’  W.  E.  D.  Stuart. 
The  grapes  and  the  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
freshness,  transparent  textures,  and  brilliancy  of 
hue. 

No.  449.  ‘A  Life  Guardsman  —  Study  from 
Nature,’  J.  W.  Glass.  He  grasps  his  carbine  as 
if  on  outpost  duty,  and  is  borne  along  at  a  gallop 
by  his  powerful  charger ;  the  action  of  the  horse  is 
a  highly  successful  study. 

No.  453.  ‘  Herne  Bay,  Kent,’  J.  De  Fleury. 
The  subject  is  readily  determinable ;  the  picture 
exhibits  much  skilful  manipulation. 

No.  454.  ‘  The  Garland,’  W.  S.alter.  This  is 
a  single  life-sized  figure,  presented  at  half-length  ; 
a  nymph  dancing  and  about  to  enwreath  her  head 
with  a  garland  of  flowers.  The  side  and  back  ot 
the  figure  are  turned  towards  the  spectator,  and 
these  parts — the  figure  being  semi-draped — show  a 
breadth  of  colour  yielding  and  life-like.  The 
features  are  a  charming  study  ;  the  expression  is 
animated,  pure,  and  innocent. 

_No.  456.  ‘Moonlight,’  E.  Williams.  A  small 
picture,  in  which  the  moon  is  rising  over,  perhaps, 
some  broad  bay  of  the  Thames.  It  is  a  sparkling 
production  ;  a  little  picture  of  much  excellence. 

No.  459.  ‘  Stoke  Pogis,’  H.  J.  Boddington. 
Of  the  many  views  we  have  seen  of  this  famous 
but  simple  locality,  this  is  the  most  charming.  The 
whole  is  in  deep  shade.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 


sun  gild  the  summit  of  the  humble  spire,  and  there 
is  a  contemplative  liguie  seated  on  a  tomb — the 
author  of  the  “  Elegy.” 

No. 485.  ‘  Farm-Tard — Winter,’  J.  F.  Herring. 
A  large  picture,  in  which  we  find  an  endless 
variety  of  the  small  stock  of  the  farm-yard — pigs, 
geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  several  horses.  The  latter 
are  animated  with  tliat  singularly  truthful  charac¬ 
ter  with  which  the  artist  characterises  his  equine 
studies,  and  the  variety  and  natural  movement  of 
the  birds  cannot  be  surpassed. 

No.  493.  ‘A  Welsh  Water  Mill,’  G.IIallewell. 
It  is  brought  forward  with  its  full  accompaniment 
of  loose  stones  and  ragged  material ;  it  is  picturesque, 
but  might  have  been  i)ainted  with  greater  solidity, 
and,  consequently,  better  effect. 

No.  494.  ‘  A  Gitana  of  Alcala  de  Guadira,’  F. 
Y.  IIUKLSTONE.  There  is  a  strong  nationality  in 
this  study,  but  it  is  a  refinement  on  the  common 
Moorish  type  which  prevails  so  strongly  in  some 
parts  of  Spain.  Tlie  features  are  interesting  and 
full  of  animated  expression. 

To  the  Water-Colour  Room  wo  have  but 
little  space  left  to  give  ;  a  few,  however,  of  the 
more  meritorious  works  deserve  mention.  Of  these 
we  may  note— 520.  ‘  The  Saloon  at  Westwood.’ 
A.  E.  Everitt.  —  ‘  Fishing-boats  nearing  a 
Wreck,”  A.  Herbert.  531.  ‘A  Study  in  the 
Woods  of  Buekhurst,  Sussex,’  S.  Read  ;  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  infinite  care  and  full  of  nature.  542.  ‘Mod 
Shabod,’  C.  Pearson.  ‘  Windsor  Castle,’  J.  W. 
Whymrer.  555.  ‘The  Council  House,’  A.  E. 
Everitt.  571.  ‘  Portrait  of  an  Artist,’  H.  Haw¬ 
kins;  a  striking  resemblance.  587.  ‘  The  Sisters,’ 
and  593.  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  Miss  Kettle  ;  two 
charming  miniatures.  596.  ‘  Portrait  of  Miss 
Glyn,’  Mrs.  Bartholomew  ;  a  miniature  of  ex¬ 
quisite  softness  and  finish.  612.  ‘  Portrait  of  C. 
W.  Merrifield,’  Mrs.  Merrifield.  ‘  Portrait  of 
Lady  Compton,’ Miss  Scott.  617.  ‘The  Wander¬ 
ing  Minstrel,’  T.  Cafe.  644.  ‘  A  Study,’  H.  T. 
Wills.  647.  ‘  Cereus  grandiflorus,’ V.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  ;  a  composition  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  character;  and  other  works  by  W.  A. 
Kinnebrook,  V.  P.  Sells,  A.  Stanley,  AV.  B. 
Essex,  AV.  Bowness,  &c.,  &c.;  and  thus,  with  an 
expression  of  valedictory  goodwill,  we  close  this 
notice  with  a  better  hope  in  the  self-energising 
elasticity  of  this  society  than  we  had  last  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 

THE  THIRD  EXHIBITION. 


The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  this  Society  was 
opened  to  private  view  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of 
April.  The  collection  presents  examples  of  every 
class  of  subject,  and  many  of  the  pictures  may  be 
instanced  as  of  rare  excellence.  In  the  majority  of 
the  works  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  more  of 
healthy  and  solid  maturity  than  has  hitherto  cha¬ 
racterised  the  mass  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  the 
main  and  .striking  features  there  is  every  evidence 
of  well  directed  effort.  AVe  miss  the  names  of 
some  of  the  exhibitors  of  last  year  ;  for  the  absence 
of  some  of  these  we  can  account,  for  that  of  others 
we  cannot,  as  we  pretend  not  to  any  insight  into 
the  affairs  of  the  society ;  but,  as  the  course  of 
painters  never  did  run  smooth,  we  may  assume 
that  this  is  not  exempt  from  the  casualties  of  older 
societies.  The  places  of  these  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  supplied  by  others,  whose  works  we  have 
seen  elsewhere.  In  the  general  tone  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  there  is  a  spirit  of  challenge,  supported  by 
manifestations  of  indisputable  power.  AVe  are 
struck  by  the  aspiration  of  some  of  the  works — 
some  of  these  by  young  painters — not  as  to  subject, 
but  as  to  manner.  They  are  too  masterly.  Since 
no  painter  ever  did  stand  still  in  degree  of  execu¬ 
tion,  we  are  curious  to  know  what  phases  of  change 
are  left  for  those  who  begin,  as  it  were,  their  art, 
already  possessing  the  power  of  masters.  The 
number  of  works  hung  is  449,  and  the  number  of 
exhibitors  upwards  of  one  hundred  ;  the  rooms  are 
admirably  lighted,  and  each  picture  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  examined. 

No.  3.  ‘TheFalls  of  theOgwen,’AV. E.Dighton. 
This  picture  is  in  the  most  severely  simple  style  of 
translation  from  nature.  It  represents  a  fall  of 
water  over  a  rocky  bed  at  the  issue  of  a  AVelsh 
lake.  Every  part  of  the  subject  has  been  most 
perfectly  understood  ;  the  sordid,  rocky  sterility  of 
the  place  is  represented  with  the  most  impressive 
truth,  and  the  independence  and  firmness  of  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  has  been  worked  out  is  beyond 
all  praise.  The  picture  is  one  of  great  power,  and 
strikingly  original  in  feeling. 

No.  4.  ‘  Coast  Scene,’  F. "Underhill.  An  open 
sea -shore  composition,  with  figures,  boats,  &c.,  the 


whole  expressed  with  a  .spirit  which  amounts  to  a 
forcible  originality. 

No.  15.  ‘  Hazy  Morning,’  E.  C.  AVilltams.  A 
small  picture  of  an  oi-dinary  class  of  subject,  but 
rendered  extremely  interesting  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  filmy  haze  of  the  morning  is  described. 

No.  18.  ‘  Lime-kiln  in  the  Highlands,’  H.M‘Cul- 
LOCH.  This  is  a  large  picture,  presenting  a  passage 
of  the  heath  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  north. 
The  foreground,  in  which  are  rocks,  stones, 
herbage,  water,  and  broken  ground,  is  kept  down 
in  tone,  so  as  to  tell  substantially  in  opposition  to 
distances  which  are  lighted  by  the  sun.  The  work 
is  more  powerful  than  any  recent  production  of  its 
author  that  we  have  seen. 

No.  21.  ‘The  Swing,’ AV.  Underhill.  The 
subject  is  rendered  by  groups  of  children  assembled 
round  a  boy  who  is  kept  vibrating  in  the  swing  by 
his  sisters.  The  picture  is  large,  and  shows  extra¬ 
ordinary  spirit  and  power  in  execution ;  it  is  the 
production  of  a  young  man.  Were  this  not  known, 
so  independent,  and  we  may  say,  daring,  is  the 
manner,  that  the  work  might  be  attributed  to  a 
painter  who  was  in  the  very  pinnacle  of  success. 

No.  25.  ‘  An  Old  Pack-horse  Bridge  in  Wear- 
dale,’  J.  Peel.  A  large  picture,  the  subject 
of  which  presents  on  the  left  a  screen  of  trees 
which  are  continued  into  the  picture.  There  is  a 
pool  of  water  in  the  foreground,  and  also  some 
figures,  the  whole  brought  together  with  much 
taste  and  judgment.  The  picture  is  everywhere 
marked  by  knowledge  of  natural  forms  and  effects ; 
the  management  and  disposition  of  the  trees  are 
especially  meritorious. 

No.  27.  ‘  Cottage  Interior,’  A.  Provis.  A 
small  picture,  showing  a  cottage  interior  of  the 
humblest  class ;  it  is  painted  with  an  elaborate 
finish,  which  sets  forth  hues  and  textures  of  most 
enviable  quality.  AVe  have,  from  time  to  time, 
noticed  the  works  of  this  painter ;  but  all  ante¬ 
cedent  works  are  surpassed  in  the  productions  he 
exhibits  here,  especially  in  No.- 312,  a  similar 
interior  of  inimitable  truth. 

No.  32.  ‘  The  Destruction  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,’  L.  AV.  Desanges.  This  is, 
necessarily,  a  picture  of  considerable  size;  indeed, 
such  a  subject  must  derive  advantage  from  a 
large  treatment.  Wo  find  the  cities  already  in 
ruins ;  the  earthquake  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  ruins  are  now  suffering  the  process  of  sepul¬ 
ture,  from  the  continuous  and  abundant  fall 
of  ashes.  A  luifid  glare  from  the  yet  burning 
edifices,  and  the  raging  volcano,  strikes  upon  the 
prominent  objects  of  the  composition  ;  it  is  the  day 
after  the  earthquake,  and  the  surviving'inhabitants 
are  seeking  the  scattered  remnants  of  their  chattels. 
The  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  immense,  but  the 
artist  evinces  great  power  in  meeting  and  disposing 
of  them.  There  are  other  works  of  much  excellence 
by  this  painter. 

No.  36.  ‘  *  *  *,’  J.  G.  Middleton.  A 

composition  representing  Lady  J ane  Grey  when  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  visited  by  Queen  Mary’s 
confessor;  she  is  seated,  and  responds  collectedly 
to  the  arguments  ofl'ered  by  the  priests,  whose 
presence  is  clearly  made  to  appear  an  obtrusion. 
'These  two  figures,  for  there  are  two  ecclesiastics, 
one  of  whom  points  to  a  definite  passage  in  the 
volume  which  he  proffers  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  are 
vehement  in  language  and  earnest  in  gesticulation, 
affording  a  striking  opposition  to  the  dignified 
self-possession  of  the  lady.  This  picture  is  in 
every  passage  painted  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  and  with  a  treatment  and  character  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  at  once  to  declare  the  subject.  It 
will,  we  think,  be  pronounced  the  best  of  the 
compositions  of  its  author. 

No.  39.  ‘Llyn  Idwal— North  AA^ales,’  S.  R. 
Percy.  A  large  work,  in  which  an  admii'able 
effect  is  realised  by  masses  of  opposing  tone. 
The  foreground,  as  is  usual  with  all  the  works 
of  the  painter,  is  a  study  of  rare  excellence,  in 
which  stones  and  herbage  are  rendered  of  the 
utmost  value.  Towards  the  centre  and  left,  the 
distant  eminences  are  brightened  by  the  descent 
of  a  flood  of  light,  remarkably  pure  and  distinct 
from  colour,  and  on  the  right  a  storm  cloud 
partially  envelopes  the  heights  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  picture  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
powerful  effect  than  its  singularly  clean  and 
decided  manipulation.  Another  admirable  picture 
by  the  same  artist  is  ‘  Summer,’  a  close  scene,  of 
which  the  nearest  section  of  the  composition  may 
be  said  to  afford  material  for  botanical  study. 

No.  43.  ‘  Edict  of  Leo  the  Iconoclast,’  J.  E. 
Lauder.  The  principal  figure  in  this  composition 
is  the  furious  woman  who  stands  with  her  foot  on 
the  breast  of  the  man  who  has  just  been  slain  in 
the  act  of  destroying  a  wooden  figure  of  the  cruci¬ 
fied  Saviour.  She  has  turned,  and  proclaims 
exultingly  the  act  to  those  without,  for  the  scene 
lies  within  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  Constant!- 


nople.  We  see  the  gesticulation,  and  we  may 
suppose  the  excited  language  hy  which  her  action 
is  accompanied.  The  surrounding  figures  are  all 
women,  one  of  whom  embraces  the  feet  of  the 
image,  others  expre.ss  their  fears  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  act.  The  figures  are  painted,  espe¬ 
cially  the  principal,  with  great  firmness,  and  the 
subject  at  once  proclaims  itself  an  interesting  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  early  history  of  the  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  churches. 

No.  46.  ‘  A  Dutch  Market  Boat  leaving  the 
Shore,’  A.  Montague.  Rather  a  large  picture, 
in  which  the  boat  is  a  principal.  The  more  distant 
buildings  on  the  left  are  very  like  those  on  the 
quays  at  Amsterdam.  This  picture  is  character¬ 
istic,  but  perhaps  too  entirely  light. 

No.  49.  ‘An  English  Brook — Coming  Shower,’ 
A.  W.  Williams.  A  large  picture  presenting  the 
brook  as  a  prominent  feature  almost  embowered 
in  trees.  Every  part  of  the  composition  evidences 
the  most  resolute  study  of  natural  form,  and  there 
is  a  pronounced  purpose  in  all  the  dispositions. 
The  relief  from  each  other  of  masses  of  foliage  is 
extremely  difficult,  preserving  at  the  same  time  a 
natural  aspect,  but  here  the  painter  seems  without 
an  effort  to  deal  successfully  with  this  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  landscape-painting.  The  light  re¬ 
peated  here  and  there  among  the  trees  assists  in 
giving  depth  to  the  composition  and  substance  to 
the  masses;  the  materials  and  composition  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  extremely  difficult  to  render  well,  but 
with  all  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  materials, 
the  production  is  one  of  a  vei'y  high  class  of  merit. 

No.  53.  ‘The  Banishment  of  Hamlet,’ W.  H. 
Devekbll.  This  picture  is  painted  in  what  is 
termed  the  Pre-Raffaellite  manner,  of  which  the 
most  commendable  feature  is  assuredly  the  indus¬ 
try  of  its  professors. '  This  style  never  can  be 
upheld  as  a  result  to  be  aimed  at  and  attained  in 
Art,  because  it  can  never  be  adopted  by  true  taste ; 
and  (“  mark  it  Cesario  ”)  its  most  successful  pro¬ 
fessors,-  had  they  ever,  or  any  of  them,  been  happy 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain 
Giorgione  da  Castelfranco,  they  or  he  would  have 
“  forsworn  short  kirtles,”  and  never  touched  a 
brush  again,  unless  it  were  to  imitate  that  same 
Giorgione.  The  Germans  were  first  mad  in  this 
way,  and  the  method  of  their  madness  was  the 
stiffest  of  all  the  Giottesohi.  This  cacoethes  pin- 
gendi  has  been  corrected  in  Germany  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  prevalence  of  one  great  and  solemn 
truth  ;  and  again  the  malady  has  of  late  been  most 
successfully  combated  by  a  Doctor  Peter  Corne¬ 
lius  (although  he  himself  yielded  in  early  life  to  the 
infection)  and  Wilhelm  Kaulbach,  a  man  so  great, 
that  the  limit  of  his  power  is  not  yet  known. 

No.  57.  ‘  Landscape  with  Cattle,’  H.  B.  Willis. 
This  is  rather  a  large  picture  with  groups  of  cows 
standing  in  a  pool.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the 
animals  are  drawn  and  coloured  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly;  we' have  rarely  seen  a  picture  of  this 
class  more  successful  in  its  rendering  of  nature. 
The  background  with  its  various  incident  is  painted 
with  much  sweetness. 

No.  59.  ‘A  Sandpit,’  E.  Williams,  Sen.  A 
Sandpit  with  a  near  screen  of  trees,  a  few  figures, 
and  other  appropriate  material,  worked  into  a 
most  agreeable  production  ;  rich  in  colour  and 
beautiful  in  calm  daylight  effect.  This  painter, 
now  a  veteran  artist,  paints  with  all  the  vigour 
and  finish  of  an  accomplished  maturity  :  he  exhibits 
other  pictures,  especially  some  moonlight  subjects 
of  surpassing  sweetness. 

No.  61.  ‘  Christ  walking  on  the  Sea,’  R.  S. 
Lauder.  It  may  be  said  that  any  painter 
touching  this  subject  with  any  degree  of  pretension, 
invites  comparisons  which  may  be  more  than 
probably  conclusive  against  him.  We  have  seen 
the  subject  treated  in  various  ways,  and  even 
by  men  of  reputation,  who  sacrifice  all  effect  to  a 
dead  unreal  and  undescriptive  field  of  gold  for  a 
background.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the 
contrast  of  the  masterly  relief  of  this  figure,  which 
is  brought  forward  with  much  of  the  sublimest 
poetry  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  The 
feet  of  the  Saviour  are  concealed,  but  he  moves  on 
the  surface  of  an  agitated  sea,  with  a  perceptibly 
gliding  movement:  his  hands  rest  before  him,  and 
he  is  borne  along  without  an  effort,  but  we  read 
in  the  opening  sky  the  source  of  his  support.  We 
have  never  before  seen  the  subject  treated  with 
so  direct  a  reference  to  pure  faith.  The  picture 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  it  is  a  production  of 
extraordinary  power,  and  not  less  so  is  ‘  St.  John 
Preaching,’  by  the  same  artist  —  indeed  these 
pictures  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  any 
either  ancient  or  modern. 

No.  63.  ‘A  Highland  Loch,’E.  J.  Niemann.  A 
romantic  solitude — a  virgin  waste  that  seems  never 
to  have  been  impressed  by  the  foot  of  man — it  is 
a  large  picture  wherein  the  subject  is  treated  with 
impressive  sentiment.  A  gloom  hangs  over  the 
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sullen  lake,  and  a  struggling  light  yet  dwells  on 
the  eminence  on  the  right,  but  as  if  yielding  to  the 
prevalent  shade ;  the  foreground  is  strewed  with 
iierbage,  and  hoary  .stones — in  short  the  entire 
composition  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  poetry,  of  a 
very  exalted  character. 

No.  64.  ‘  On  the  Woy,’  F.  W.  Hulme.  The 
little  river  is  overhung  with  trees,  which,  together 
with  the  water,  are  painted  with  great  truth  ; 
indeed  every  passage  of  the  picture  shows  the 
most  careful  study.  Other  pictures  by  the  same 
artist,  all  distinguished  by  equally  valuable  points, 
are.  No.  92,  ‘  The  Road  to  the  Common,’  and 
287,  ‘  A  Road-side  Study,  Old  Brompton.’ 

No.  68.  ‘  The  Highland  Sword  Dance,  or  Gillie 
Callum,’  R.  R.  M’Ian.  The  scene  is  the 
interior  of  a  cottage,  wherein  the  principal  figure 
is  one  of  the  stalwart  children  of  the  hills  performing 
the  dance  within  the  angles  formed  by  two  clay¬ 
mores  which  lie  cruciform  on  the  floor — he  moves 
with  a  dainty  but  well-defined  action  to  the  music 
of  a  jew’sharp,  which  is  played  by  a  girl ;  while  a 
clansman,  with  infinite  animation,  whistles  the 
tune,  and  marks  the  time  by  the  snapping  of  his 
fingers:  the  remaining  figures  are  spectators.  The 
firm  yet  careful  movement  of  the  dancing  figure 
is  beyond  all  praise,  he  is  without  his  shoes,  but 
you  hear  him  on  the  floor,  and  are  in  some  degree 
carried  away  by  the  energetic  whistling  of  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra. 

No.  72.  ‘  *  *  *  ’  G.  A.  Williams. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  pictures  illustrative  of 
passages  in  Gray’s  Elegy ;  the  subject  of  this 
is  taken  from  the  first  verse  of  the  poem.  The 
subject  has  been  painted  many  times,  but  as  we 
know  so  well  the  scenery  which  has  inspired  these 
immortal  verses,  it  were  bad  taste'to  treat  it  other¬ 
wise  than  with  characteristic  English  scenery. 
This  is  the  feeling  here  ;  the  landscape,  apparently 
a  veritable  locality,  is  wrapt  in  deepening  shade, 
in  the  airy  transparency  of  which  is  yet  palpable 
all  the  gracefully-touched  detail  of  the  poem.  No. 
73,  ‘  The  Ivy-mantled  Tower,’  is  a  charming  pas¬ 
sage  ;  the  upper  parts  are  yet  gilded  by  a  ray  of 
the  departing  sun.  These  three  pictures  constitute 
a  charming  series. 

No.  75.  ‘  Coniston  Lake,  Westmoreland,’  Mns. 
W.  Oliver.  The  character  of  the  Lake-scenery 
is  here  rendered  with  striking  truth.  The  execu¬ 
tion  is  clean  and  firm,  and  the  colour  natural  and 
agreeable.  This  lady  exhibits  many  productions 
which  are  distinguished  by  much  excellence. 

No.  82.  ‘The  Bird’s  Nest,’  Bell  Smith.  A 
small  life-sized  figure  of  a  little  boy  with  the  nest 
of  a  hedge  sparrow.  The  head  is  full  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  colouring  is  fresh  and  life-like. 

No.  84.  ‘  Edwin  and  Angelina,’  J.  Z.  Bell. 
They  are  seated  within  the  abode  of  the  hermit, 
the  point  of  the  subject  being 

‘  For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow.” 

The  absence  of  colour  seems  to  be  a  principle  in 
this  picture,  as  it  is  reduced,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  a  chiaroscuro  study.  The  figure  of  the  lady- 
pilgrim  is  graceful. 

No.  88.  ‘Furze-burners  Resting,’  T.  K.  Fair¬ 
less.  This  work  is  remarkable  for  a  decided  and 
vigorous  manner,  combined  with  good  natural 
colour. 

No.  91.  ‘Children  of  Mr.  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Mildred  Hope,’  Reuben  Sayers.  A 
composition  exhibiting  a  considerable  advance  upon 
antecedent  productions  of  the  artist. 

No.  93.  ‘  The  Reply,’  J.  Collinson.  The  reply 
appears  to  be  a  letter  to  Australia,  written  by  a 
boy,  the  son  of  a  cottager  or  small  farmer,  in  answer 
to  one  received.  The  work  exhibits  everywhere 
the  most  minute  manipulation,  but  as  this  does 
not  appear  without  a  microscopic  examination, 
we  submit  that  a  better  end  had  been  answered 
by  a  more  generous  touch. 

No.  94.  ‘  The  Hay-field,’  J.  H.  Mann.  A  small 
picture,  presenting  agroupments  of  children,  play¬ 
ing  among  the  hay.  The  figures  are  painted  with 
spirit,  and  the  general  colour  is  extremely  agree¬ 
able.  The  background  of  the  composition  is  a 
highly  successful  representation. 

No.  103.  ‘Market  Girls  on  the  French  Coast,’ 
E.  J.  CoBBETT.  A  section  of  coast  scenery,  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  this  artist  has  already  exhibited.  The 
figures  are  distinguished  by  a  marked  nationality. 
They  are  painted  with  great  firmness,  and  the  coast 
view  affords  passages  of  charming  colour  and  skil¬ 
ful  manipulation. 

No.  104.  ‘Evening — Dolwydellan Valley,’ A. W. 
Williams.  A  wild  and  picturesque  subject, 
brought  forward  under  a  twilight,  with  borrowed 
lights  and  reflected  colour  from  the  yellow  horizon 
below  which  the  sun  has  just  sunk.  The  effect  is 
broad,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sentiment  of  touch¬ 
ing  tranquillity. 
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No.  112.  ‘  Le  Mont  Cenis,’  AV.  Oliver.  A  sub¬ 
ject  of  imposing  grandeur  and  varied  beauty.  'I'he 
spectator  looks  down  a  fertile  valley,  shut  in  hy 
mountains  on  each  side,  the  distances  being  gradu¬ 
ated  with  forcible  truth,  and  kept  in  their  places 
by  the  substantial  reality  of  the  nearest  material. 

The  view  derives  much  of  its  interest  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  subject  may  be  determined 
from  its  characteristic  description. 

No.  113.  ‘  Rudolph,  youngest  Son  of  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Lady  Spearman,’  L.  W.  Desanoes. 
Simply  the  head  and  bust  of  a  fair,  laughing  boy, 
admirable  in  execution,  and  charming  in  movement 
and  expression. 

No.  115.  ‘  Game  Piece,’  W.  Duffield.  A 
mallard,  a  hen  partridge,  a  blue  vase,  and  other  i 
items,  rendered  with  infinite  truth  ;  but,  we  may 
add,  transcended  by  the  luscious  freshness  of  the 
fruit  of  No.  120,  another  picture  by  the  same  hand.  1 

No.  122.  ‘Bloodhound,’  the  late  W.  Baiirauu 
and  H.  Barraud.  The  animal  is  represented  as 
on  the  track  of  a  malefactor.  The  points  of  the 
dog  seem  to  be  well  understood ;  the  type  is  clear 
and  pronounced. 

No.  123.  ‘  The  Labourer’s  AVeleome,’  H.  J. 
Townsend.  He  is  welcomed  by  his  family  as 
returning  from  work  ;  there  is  much  firmness  of 
execution  in  the  picture. 

No.  145.  ‘Ruins  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle — 
Devonshire,’  T.  J.  Soper.  A  small  round  picture 
of  very  much  sweetness  ;  the  ruins  are  seen  on  a 
cliff,  to  the  left,  rising  above  the  trees.  There  is  a 
charming  romantic  feeling  as  well  in  the  subject 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  forward — but  j 

this  is  spoiled  by  the  sheep  in  the  foreground.  I 

No.  150.  ‘  Modesty,’  T.  J.  AA'^ybrud.’  A  study  I 
of  a  head  in  profile,  endued  with  much  grace  and 
good  feeling.  j 

SECOND  ROOM.  | 

No.  160.  ‘  Scene  on  the  Wenning  in  Yorkshire,’ 

J.  C.  Bentley.  The  materials  of  this  composition 
are  a  ragged  and  picturesque  old  bridge  ;  trees,  | 
cottages,  and  a  variety  of  effective  and  well-dis¬ 
posed  objective.  A  striking  feature  in  the  work  is 
the  depth  and  fluent  lustre  of  the  water,  which  1 

yields  a  variety  of  reflections  as  winding  from  the  j 

foreground,  without  losing  its  limpid  and  mirror-  | 
like  character. 

No.  166.  ‘  Portraits  of  the  Children  of  a  General 
Officer,’  Bell  Smith.  A  group  of  a  brother  and  j 
sister — both  figures  have  been  carefully  studied, 
and  are  coloured  with  much  brilliancy. 

No.  169.  ‘  Sandpit,’  E.  C.  AVilliams.  Treated 
with  a  wintry  efect,  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow.  A  small  picture  of  much  merit. 

No.  172.  '  The  Rainbow,’  H.  Dawson.  A  large 
production,  simple  in  subject,  but  rich  in  effect. 

The  view  presents  a  river,  the  scenery  of  which  has 
little  in  it  attractive,  but  the  sky  is  spanned  by  a 
rainbow,  which,  together  with  the  dispositions  of 
light  and  reflections,  is  rendered  with  unexampled 
truth.  The  picture  is  very  properly  of  some  size, 
to  afford  opportunity  for  those  contrasts  which 
assist  effect ;  we  have  never  seen  a  rainbow  effect 
so  truly  described,  : 

No.  176.  ‘  Ajax,’  J.  Earl.  The  head  and  j 
shoulders  of  a  Skye  terrier,  animated  with  all  the  j 
cunning  and  keen  observation  of  the  race. 

No.  177.  ‘An  Incident  in  the  Lifeof  St.  Elizabeth  j 
of  Hungary,’  J.  Collinson.  This  large  picture  I 
affords  an  extraordinary  instance  of,  we  may  say, 
misapplied  industry.  It  is  a  production  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary,  or  young  England  school.  The  subject  is 
by  no  means  clear,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  definite 
and  intelligible  act  described  ;  there  is  enough  of  ' 
religous  fervour,  but  the  incident  is  not  apparent.  ! 
There  are  many  figures  in  the  work,  the  features  | 
of  which  are  stippled  with  the  most  painful  nicety  ;  ! 

but  we  think  the  cruellest  delusion  in  these  works 
is  their  utter  want  of  effect;  there  are  background 
figures  here  that  come  before  those  which  are 
nearest ;  if  there  was  any  natural  disposition  to 
chiaroscuro,  or  any  disposition  which  involved 
the  results  of  such  a  disposition,  the  sharpness  of  | 

these  cutting  lines  would  be  in  a  great  meausre  j 

counteracted.  AV^e  have  much  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  must  shorten  our  observations  for  | 
want  of  space.  The  attempt  to  popularise  this 
kind  of  Art  has  failed  in  Germany,  and  it  never 
can  succeed  here . 

No.  181.  ‘  Unsettled  AVeather,’  F.  AA^.  Hulme. 

A  small  composition  resembling  a  passage  of  heath 
scenery  ;  the  most  successful  work  that  the  artist 
has  ever  exhibited. 

No.  194.  ‘  Christ  denied  by  Peter,’ R.  S.  Lauder. 

The  moment  here  represented  is  that  when  the 
cock  has  crowed,  and  Jesus  ‘turned  and  looked 
on  Peter,’  who  is  wildly  rushing  from  the 
group,  which  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  imper¬ 
sonations,  among  whom  the  accusing  servant  is 
conspicuous.  It  is  essentially  a  picture  of  depth. 
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few  points  being  brought  forward  save  for  a 
definite  purpose  of  expression.  Everything  is 
contributive  to  one  passage  of  forcible  and  eloquent 
language  in  which  Peter  is  described  as  remember¬ 
ing  the  words  of  the  Saviour.  The  picture  is  one 
possessing  the  qualities  of  the  most  exalted  class 
of  Art. 

No.  204.  ‘  Bell  Smith.  The 

subject  is  supplied  by  Thomson’s  lines : —  j 

’’  Thence  let  me  rush  into  the  midwood  shade, 

"Where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wanders  through  the  gloom,”  &c. 

The  picture  presents  the  figures  of  two  girls  stand¬ 
ing  by  a  fountain  circumstanced  in  a  passage  of 
sylvan  composition ;  the  figures  are  spirited  and 
Avell  coloured ,  and  the  entire  composition  is  of  a 
most  agreeable  character. 

No.  218.  ‘  The  Somnambulist,’ — Underhill. 
The  subject  is  derived  from  the  opera  ;  she  holds 
the  candle  before  her,  and  is  in  the  act  of  passing 
the  plank.  The  picture  is  powerful  in  effect  and 
substantial  in  execution,  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen  by  this  painter. 

No.  219.  ‘  Highland  Children  going  to  School — 
Loehaber,’  R.  R.  MTan.  A  string  of  boys  pre¬ 
ceded  by  their  with  his  horn,  are  trotting 
barefoot,  on  a  very  cold  morning,  to  their  daily- 
studies  we  may  say,  for  we  see  under  the  arm  of 
one  a  volume  labelled  Titus  Livius  ;  perhaps  those 
selectee  narrationes  beginning  “  Jani  res  Romana 
adeo  erat  valida,”  &e.,  a  text  by  the  way  not 
inapplicable  to  the  res  Rommia  of  our  own  day. 
The  national  character  is  strongly  exemplified  here, 
and  the  volume  of  Livy  under  the  arm  of  the 
barefooted  Highland  lad,  is  an  incident  founded 
upon  incontestible  truth.  This  is,  in  substantive 
effect,  the  best  picture  the  artist  has  exhibited. 

No.  223.  ‘  On  the  Thames  near  Streatly,  Berks,’ 
P.  "W.  Elen.  A  ivork  in  which  the  freshness  of 
nature  has  been  most  effectively  rendered  . 

No.  230.  ‘  The  Wheeler’s  Shop,’ D.  Pasmore. 
This  must  have  been  sketched  from  a  reality  ;  the 
studious  desire  of  displaying  every  circumstance  of 
detail  has  led  to  the  creation  of  innumerable  points 
which  distract  the  eye. 

No.  233.  ‘  The  Draught  at  the  Fountain,’  E.  J. 
CoBBETT.  A  wayside  fountain  with  two  figures ; 
a  composition  of  much  grace  aided  by  masterly 
execution,  especially  in  the  trees,  stones,  and 
background. 

THIRD  ROOM. 

No.  235.  ‘  The  Garden  Entrance,’  J.  D.  Wing- 
PIELD.  A  section  of  garden  scenery  with  a  distant 
view  of  a  palace.  The  foreground  presents  a 
group  of  figures  in  picturesque  costume.  This  is  a 
composition  of  much  sweetness,  the  most  elegant 
production  of  its  author. 

No.  238.  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  J.  G.  Middle- 
ton.  It  is  that  of  a  young  lady  who  is  presented 
standing,  resting  against  a  pillar.  In  the  features 
there  is  much  sweetness  of  expression  ;  the  head  is 
a  careful  study. 

No.  244.  ‘  Salmon  Trap  on  the  Lyn,  Devon,’  P. 
W.  Elen.  The  subject  is  highly  attractive  from 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  forms  and  the 
associations.  It  has  been  cai'efully  studied ;  the 
colour  is  fresh  and  harmonious. 

No.  245.  ‘A  Welsh  Stream,’  T.  C.  Dibdin. 
The  dispositions  in  this  picture  are  picturesque,  the 
subject  being  well  chosen  with  respect  to  association 
and  alternation  of  material — it  is  harmoniously 
coloured,  and  the  manner  of  the  execution  is 
decided  but  generous  ;  this  artist  e.xhibits  several 
attractive  works. 

No.  2.54.  ‘  Near  Llangollen,  N.  Wales,’  W.  E. 
Bates.  The  subject  is  extremely  well  cbosen  for 
picturesque  combination ;  it  is  brought  forward 
with  much  taste.  The  following  picture,  by  the 
same  artist,  ‘  Morning  near  Reigate,  Surrey,’  is 
also  an  agreeable  production. 

No.  278.  ‘  Repose,’  D.  W.  Deane.  A  semi¬ 
nude  female  figure  painted  and  circumstanced  in  a 
manner  skilful  and  effective. 

No.  286.  ‘  A  Fishing  Village — Early  Morning,’ 
E.  C.  Williams.  This  is  a  large  picture,  with 
every  appearance  of  having  been  carefully  studied 
from  the  material  represented,  that  is  according 
to  the  title,  a  fishing  village,  with  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  tisber  craft.  There  are  numerous  charac¬ 
teristic  figures,  and  the  time,  that  is  the  early 
mo  ning,  is  described  with  much  fine  feeling. 

Among  the  water-colour  works  and  chalk-draw¬ 
ings,  are  many  productions  of  great  merit;  but  want 
of  space  compels  us  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
names  of  the  artists  ;  these  are,  T.  C.  Dibdin,  J.  S. 
Brodie,  a.  0.  Deacon,  F.  Taleohrd,  E.  J. 
Niem.ann,  F.  W.  Hulme,  J.  Bostock,  Miss  L. 
Gillies,  &c.  &c.,  and  we  take  leave  for  another 
year  of  the  Society,  with  every  good  wish  for  its 
permanent  well-being. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  JOSEPH  BENTLEY  LEYLAND. 

The  subject  of  the  following  memoir  was  born  at 
Halifax,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1811,  and  died  at 
the  same  place  on  the  26th  of  January,  1851  ;  he 
was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ley  land, 
of  that  place,  a  naturalist  of  considerable  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  well  known  in  scientific  circles.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
that  the  future  sculptor  began  to  disclose  the  true 
inclination  of  his  genius.  About  that  time,  he  was 
seen  carelessly  to  take  up  a  lump  of  wet  clay 
which  had  been  left  by  certain  workmen,  and  to 
model,  with  his  fingers,  the  care-worn  head  of  a 
veteran  soldier ;  the  sorrowful  expression  of  this 
head,  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  conception,  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  venture  with  boldness  on  the  new 
domain  of  Art  which  lay  before  him. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  a  gentleman  living  in 
Halifax, — Christopher  Rawson,  Esq  ,ofHope  Hall, 
— whose  name,  coupled  with  his  numerous  acts  of 
benevolence,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  collection  of  antique  marbles,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Greece  by  one  of  his  own  family ; 
these  the  young  artist  received  ready  permission  to 
study,  and  to  copy  fur  his  improvement.  From 
the  servile  copying  of  such  sculptures  he  was  led 
to  aim  at  the  production  of  some  work  that  might 
possess  the  merit  of  originality  ;  this  was  a  grey¬ 
hound,  modelled  from  nature.  Through  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  this  early  work  was  sent  to  the 
exhibition  then  about  to  be  held  in  Manchester, 
where  it  was  favourably  noticed  by  the  provincial 
press.  A  colossal  statue  of  “  Spartacus  ”  followed 
in  the  next  Manchester  E.xhibition,  and  was  also 
commended  in  warm  terms. 

That  these  encouraging  notices  were  not  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of  their 
favoured  object,  was  soon  manifest,  in  the  creation 
of  other  more  successful  and  loftier  works.  Through 
the  earnest  solicitations  and  generous  advice  of 
Mr.  Hlidge,  the  well-known  portrait-painter,  the 
)’Oung  sculptor  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
metropolis.  In  the  autumn  ot  1834,  Leyland  for¬ 
warded  to  London  the  production  on  which  he 
hoped  to  found  a  metropolitan  reputation, — a 
colossal  head  of  Satan  ;  this  was  accompanied  by 
other  works,  and  the  sculptor  prepared  to  follow 
them.  Arriving  there,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  an  engraver,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Aided  by  the  advantages  which  London 
presented  in  the  Elgin  marbles  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Leyland  rapidly  advanced  in  his  studies.  About 
this  time  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Hlidge 
to  the  late  Mr.  Stothard,  R.A.,  to  whose  intimacy 
and  friendship  he  was  indebted  for  several  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  elite  of  the  English  artists  ;  among 
tliese  was  one  to  the  la's  Sir  Francis  Chantrey ; 
his  reception  by  this  gentleman  was  remarkable. 
Under  the  valuable  instructions  of  the  late  Mr. 
R.  B.  Haydon,  Leyland  pursued  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  perfected  his  natural  perception  of 
the  grand  and  beautiful  in  Art.  His  great  pro¬ 
duction  was  a  statue  of  “  Kilmeny,”  an  exquisite 
work,  which  represents  the  sinless  maiden  in 
Hogg’s  beautiful  poem,  the  “  Queen’s  Wake,”  lis¬ 
tening  to  Elfin  music  in  fairy  land  ;  it  won  for  the 
sculptor  the  commendations  of  the  reviewers.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Literai-y  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Halifax,  and  still  adorns  the  museum  of 
that  town. 

During  his  residence  in  London  he  modelled  an 
exquisite  life-size  group  of  Greyhounds  (now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Hlidge)  which  if  equalled, 
has  certainly  not  been  surpassed  by  any  sculptor  of 
modern  times,  nor  does  the  writer  recollect  having 
seen,  either  in  this  country,  or  in  the  numerous 
collections  on  the  continent,  any  sculpture  of  the 
same  class  so  beautifully  true  to  nature. 

Returning  to  his  native  town  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  up  a  monument  in  marble  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Rawson,  he  met  with  two  noble  blood 
hounds  of  the  African  species,  and  the  finest 
animal  formed  the  principal  study  for  his  “  Colossal 
group  of  African  Bloodhounds.”  This,  on  com¬ 
pletion,  was  exhibited  at  his  studio  in  Queen  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  with  the  most  gratifying  results, 
and  the  versatility  of  his  talents  was  acknowledged 
by  the  principal  periodicals  of  the  day.  "While  in 
London  he  executed  one  of  his  finest  works,  a 
life-size  female  figure  grasping  a  cinerary  urn, 
forming  the  monument  of  “  Mr.  John  Rawson  and 
Nelly,  his  "Wife;”  this  is  one  of  the  great  attrac¬ 
tions  in  Trinity  Church,  Halifax. 

A  group  of  ”  Two  Warriors  ”  was  modelled  by 
Leyland  and  sent  to  the  Manchester  E.xhibition, 
where  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Lord 


Ribblesdale,  who  became  its  owner ;  but,  from 
some  mischance,  it  was  broken  to  pieces  on  its  way 
from  the  Exhibition  to  his  lordship’s  seat  in  York¬ 
shire.  Well  does  the  writer  recollect  the  grief 
experienced  by  that  accomplished  nobleman  for  the 
loss  of  what  he  considered  a  successful  effort  of 
unquestioned  genius.  Space  will  not  admit,  or 
we  should  be  glad  to  mention,  numerous  other 
works  by  this  lamented  artist,  but  we  must  hasten 
to  a  close.  Yet  we  cannot  omit  noticing  his  noble 
colossal  figure  ot  an  “Anglo-Saxon  Chief,”  now 
easting  in  metal  at  Halifax,  and  of  which  we  trust 
his  townsmen  will  show  their  appreciation  by  a 
liberal  subscription,  for  no  man  has  conferred  more 
honour  on  their  town  than  its  highly  gifted  author. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  his  fine  recumbent 
statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Beckwith  of  York. 

We  may  state  that  already  fine  casts  in  metal 
have  been  obtained  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  legs  of 
the  “  Anglo-Saxon  Chief,”  and  the  founders  are 
on  the  point  of  casting  the  torso  ;  hope  therefore  is 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  sculptor 
that  ere  long  this  noble  statue  will  be  placed  in 
some  public  situation,  and  for  ages  to  come  be  one 
of  the  proudest  ornaments  of  the  native  town  of 
Joseph  Bentley  Leyland. 


SARPEDON. 

FROM  THE  BAS-RELIEF  BY  M.  S.  WATSON. 


The  death  of  this  intellectual  and  accomplished 
sculptor,  about  three  years  since,  was  a  loss 
which  every  admirer  of  the  art  has  just  reason 
to  deplore.  He  was  taken  away  almost  before 
he  had  reached  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  genius  had  gained  for  him  a 
reputation  that  was  rapidly  spreading  far  and 
wide.  Few  sculptors  of  our  own  country  pos¬ 
sessed  a  more  poetical  imagination,  or  a  finer 
taste ;  and  had  his  life  been  spared  he  would, 
unquestionably,  have  left  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  in  the  annals  of  Art. 

We  are  assured  that  our  readers  will  feel  as 
much  jdeasure  in  examining  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  compositions,  by  means  of  the  annexed 
engraving,  as  we  have  in  making  it  known  to 
the  thousands  into  whose  hands  our  pages  cir¬ 
culate.  The  subject  is  “Death  and  Sleep 
carrying  off  the  dead  body  of  Sarpedon,”  taken 
from  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  hero 
had  gone  to  the  Trojan  war  to  assist  Priam 
against  the  Greeks,  and  was  slain  by  Patroclus. 
Apollo  receives  directions  from  Jupiter  to  have 
the  body  suitably  attended  to  and  carried  to 
Lycia 

“  O'er  all  Ins  limbs  ambrosial  odour.s  sbed. 

And  with  ceiestial  rites  adorn  the  dead. 

These  rites  discharged,  his  sacred  corse  bequeath 
To  the  soft  arms  of  silent  Sleep  and  Death. 

They  to  his  friends  the  mournful  charge  shall  bear. 
His  friends  a  tomb  and  jiyramiJ  shall  rear ; 

"W^hat  honours  mortals  after  death  receive. 

Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give.” 

Such  a  subject  as  this  would  have  entered  the 
mind  of  no  ordinarily  endowed  artist ;  and  to 
treat  it  in  the  severe,  graceful,  and  touching 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Watson  has  represented  it, 
is  what  we  should  have  looked  for  only  from 
the  genius  of  a  Flaxman.  How  affectingly  elo¬ 
quent  is  the  figure  of  Sleep  resting  on  tlie 
shoulder  of  the  dead  warrior,  whose  stout  and 
well-formed  contour  displays,  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  that  rigidity  of  muscle  which  follows  the 
absence  of  the  living  principle,  and  whose  coun¬ 
tenance  expresses  a  repose  almost  akin  to  sleep. 
Death  holding  the  sei’pent  in  his  hand  is  deli¬ 
neated  with  great  power;  there  is  nothing 
hideous  or  unsightly  in  the  personation,  nothing 
indicative  of  the  “  last  enemy  his  appearance 
and  his  action  rather  resemble  those  of  one 
engaged  in  performing  a  friendly  duty,  so  gently 
he  “  does  his  bidding.”  The  arrangement  of  the 
group  well  accords  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
poet’s  story;  the  idea  of  aerial  motion — the 
floating  through  the  air — is  most  happily  con¬ 
ceived.  AVith  the  exception  of  some  of  Flax- 
man's  noble  designs,  we  know  not  that  we  have 
ever  seen  from  an  English  sculptor  any  woi'k 
more  elegantly  I’endercd  than  this  :  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  only  executed  in 
plaster ;  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  bronze  manufacturers. 
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THE  GREAT  MAS'TERS  OE  ART. 


No.  VI.— ALBERT  DUREU. 


The  stability  of  the  German  character,  its  indis¬ 
position  to  travel  far  out  of  the  old  and  beaten 


tracks,  its  averseness  to  innovation  in  every  shape 
and  form,  are  evident  in  all  things  appertaining  to 


the  country  ;  and  in  no  one  matter  more  so  than  in 
what  belongs  to  the  world  of  Art.  Allowing  for 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  a  greater  refinement  in 
taste,  and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  end 
and  object  of  Art,  the  German  artist  of  our  own 
time  differs  little  from  him  who  lived  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  We  see  in  each  the  same  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  their  works  from  those  of  all 
foreign  contemporaries  ;  a  severity  and  hardness, 
if  the  latter  term,  may  be  allowed,  of  treatment 
nowhere  else  to  be  met  with  ;  a  whimsical  and 
fantastic  feeling,  totally  different  from  the  classic 
of  the  Italian  school,  the  brilliant  colouring  and 
masterly  composition  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools,  the  vivacity  of  the  French  —  and  the 
purity  of  the  English.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  to 
them  a  vigour  of  conception  and  power  of  technical 
execution  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  the  productions 
of  any  age  or  country ;  but  the  romantic  and  ideal 
too  frequently  stand  in  place  of  realities,  and  the 
mysticisms  of  thought  and  expression  offer  an 
effectual  barrier  to  their  perfect  independence  of  the 
trammels  under  which  they  are  born  and  educated. 

There  cannot  be  a  question  as  to  the  vast 
influence  which  the  works  of  Albert  Durer  have 
had  in  perpetuating  the  character  of  the  German 
school,  both  of  painters  and  engravers;  among 
whom  he  is  still  regarded  as  their  great  founder,  and 
followed  with  all  due  veneration.  Tracing  their 
origin,  from  about  the  tenth  century,  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tines  who  imparted  to  the  Germans  much  of  their 
technical  skill,  we  find  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  school  of  Cologne  rising 
into  reputation.  The  two  Van  Eycks  and  Hem- 
ling  advanced  it  still  higher  in  the  next  century  ; 
and  Schoen  of  Colmar,  and  Hans  Holbein  the 
elder,  of  Augsburgh,  sustained  the  arts  of  Germany 
in  their  respective  cities  ;  but  it  displayed  its  full 
powers  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
chiefly  at  Nuremberg,  where  Michael  Wohlgemuth, 


the  master  of  Durer,  practised  painting  with  a 
success  which  was  eclipsed  by  his  pupil  alone. 

Albert  Durer  was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1441  ;  his  father  was  a  goldsmith  in 
that  city,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  skill  in  his  profession,  and  also  to  have 
been  an  excellent  engraver.  During  his  early 
years  the  elder  Durer  had  worked  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  acquired  the  delicate  and 
truthful  style  of  ornamentation  for  which  the 
goldsmiths  of  Bruges  had  become  renowned  :  hut, 
in  144.5,  he  quitted  Flanders  and  made  his  way 
into  Germany,  establishing  himself  at  Nuremberg, 
where,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  married  a 
young  female  of  that  city,  named  Barbara  Hellerin, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Albert.  The  latter  received 
that  sound  education  which  the  opulent  citizens  of 
the  free  towns  of  Germany  were  accustomed  to 
afford  their  children  ;  and  in  all  branches  of 
instruction  that  were  open  to  him  he  made  great 
progress,  especially  in  the  practice  of  his  father’s 
profession,  for  which  he  was  intended.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  soon  commenced  to  assist  his  father 
in  the  work  of  metal  chasing,  but  the  burin,  or 
graving  tool,  had  his  decided  preference.  Several 
writers,  and  among  them  K.  Van  Mander,  assert 
that  he  was  taught  engraving  by  Schoen  of 
Colmar ;  but  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  Schoen 
died  in  i486,  when  Durer  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  Moreover,  in  the  autobiography  from  his  own 
pen,  which  Sandrart  preserved,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  but  writes  thus : — 
“  After  having  learnt  to  make  pretty  objects  of 
jewellery,  I  find  my  inclination  tends  more  to 
painting  than  to  the  work  of  a  goldsmith.  I  have 
mentioned  this  to  my  father  who  is  grieved  at  it, 
for  he  laments  the  loss  of  time  expended  in  the 
acquisition  of  an  art  which  I  have  no  desire  to 
follow.  However,  he  acceded  to  my  request ;  and, 
in  the  year  1486  (the  year  it  will  be  seen  as  stated 
above  when  Schoen  died),  on  St.  Andrew’s  day, 
my  father  sent  me,  on  probation,  to  Michael 
Wohlgemuth  for  three  years.”  Wohlgemuth  was 
a  man  of  quiet  and  retired  habits,  working  in  an 
humble  atelier,  caring  little  for  the  glory  his  art 
conferred  on  him  as  an  individual,  a  constant 
reader  of  his  Bible,  studying  nature,  and  working 
at  his  profession  as  if  to  fulfil  a  moral  obligation : 
such  was  the  master  to  whom  Albert  Durer  served 
his  apprenticeship;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
pupil  having  imbibed  some  portion  of  the  mental 
character  of  his  preceptor  with  the  Art-lessons  he 
learned. 

His  apprenticeship  being  terminated,  Durer 
quitted  his  master  and  travelled  through  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy.  On  his  journey,  we  are  told 
that  he  painted  portraits  and  other  pictures,  which 
were  highly  admired.  Improved  by  experience 
and  with  increased  reputation,  he  returned  home 
in  1494,  and  soon  after  executed  his  master-piece, 
a  drawing  of  Orpheus.  The  term  “  masterpiece  ” 
is  not  used  here  to  denote  the  most  celebrated 
work  of  the  artist,  but  to  designate  a  picture 
executed  under  the  following  circumstances  : — It 
was  the  custom  of  the  period  when  Durer  lived,  for 
a  painter,  in  order  to  be  received  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  a  master,  to  execute  a  piece  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  his  teacher  and  the  other 


accredited  disciples  of  art.  If  the  work  obtained 
their  approbation,  he  received  a  kind  of  diploma, 
entitling  him  to  all  the  honours  and  privileges  of  a 


master.  This  report  of  Durer’s  artistic  progress 
during  his  first  travels  abroad  differs  considerably 
from  that  afforded  by  the  author  of  the  Histoire  des 


Peintres,  M.  Charles  Blanc,  who  says — “  We 
know  very  little  concerning  this  journey  made  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  which  should  have 
had  an  important  influence  on  his  mind.  One 
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matter,  however,  on  his  return  affected  very 
decidedly  his  future,  and  that  was  his  marriage. 
•  I  went  out,’  writes  the  artist  himself,  ‘  after 
Easter  in  1490,  and  I  returned  after  the  Pentecost 
in  1494,  when  I  found  that  Hans  Frey  had  agreed 
with  my  father  to  give  me  his  daughter  Agnes  for 
a  wife,  with  a  portion  of  two  hundred  florins.’ 
To  please  his  father  the  offer  was  accepted,  but  as 


we  shall  hereafter  find  occasion  to  remark,  it 
turned  out  a  most  unhappy  union.  If  the  portrait 
which  Albert  Durer  made,  and  which  is  still  in 
existence,  offers  a  correct  resemblance  of  his  wife, 
she  possessed  extraordinary  personal  attractions, 
but  her  beauty  had  an  expression  of  disquietude 
and  severity.  Her  young  husband  looked  upon 
her  with  a  sort  of  fatal  presentiment,  regarding 


her  as  one  of  those  unlucky  personages  whom  the 
pythoness  of  old  surrounded  with  the  most  brilliant 
appearance  ;  but  he  submitted  to  his  fate. 

It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  reconcile  conflicting 
authorities  with  regard  to  dates,  especially  after 
the  lapse  of  some  two  or  three  centuries,  and 
where  the  history  of  fa  ts  is  at  the  best  exceed¬ 
ingly  obscure.  Thus  we  find  M.  Blanc  stating  in 
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one  place  that  the  most  ancient  picture  by  Durer 
is  a  portrait  of  himself  now  in  the  gallery  of 
Florence,  and  painted  in  1498 ;  and  in  another 
place  he  speaks  of  a  portrait  of  the  elder  Durer, 
painted  by  the  son  in  1490,  also  in  the  same 
ga,llery.  The  periods  of  his  visiting  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  likewise  established  with  as  little  cer¬ 
tainty,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  his 
having  again  visited  Italy  at  the  commencement  of 


the  sixteenth  century,  where  he  painted  some  or 
his  best  pictures,  such  as  the  “  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew,”  for  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  and 
“  Adam  and  Eve,”  for  the  German  church,  both 
in  Venice.  In  Bologna  he  met  with  Raffaelle, 
who  had  heard  a  favourable  report  of  his  great 
German  contemporary,  and  received  him  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  his  genius.  In  token  of  friend¬ 
ship  the  two  artists  exchanged  portraits  with  each 


other,  and  Durer  returned  home  in  l.i07,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  painter  of  his  country. 
Vasari  remarks,  that  “  if  this  diligent,  industrious, 
and  universal  man  had  been  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
and  if  he  could  have  studied  as  we  have  done  in 
Rome,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the  best 
painter  in  our  country,  as  he  was  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  that  Germany  ever  had.” 

But  we  must,  for  the  present,  forego  our  slight 
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biographical  sketch,  and  pass  on  to  notice  the  en¬ 
gravings  here  introduced  from  his  works.  Several 
writers  upon  wood-engraving  have  expressed  strong 
doubts  whether  Albert  Durer  ever  exercised  this 
art;  considering  that  he  only  put  the  drawings  of 
his  designs  on  the  blocks,  leaving  them  to  be 
executed  by  other  hands.  With  respect  to  his  en¬ 
graving  on  copper,  no  such  doubt  exists,  and  we  j 


will  assume  now  he  worked  on  wood  also,  leaving 
our  arguments  for  and  against  the  supi)osition  to 
a  future  opportunity.  The  first  subject  on  the 
commencing  page  of  this  article,  is  from  one  of  the 
very  many  small  woodcuts  which  he  defdgned  ; 
the  subject  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  and, 
indeed,  not  a  few  of  his  designs  would  require  an 
interpreter  to  explain  their  meaning.  On  the  same 


page  there  follow  his  various  monograms,  and  a 
fac-simile  of  his  seal.  The  large  cut  on  the  ojiposite 
page  is  one  of  his  series  of  twenty  woodcuts,  illus¬ 
trating  the  “  Life  of  the  Virgin,”  the  scene  here 
represented  being  The  Mauriaoe  op  Joseph 
AND  Mary.  The  combination  of  delicacy  and 
power  in  this  composition  is  most  remarkable,  and 
considering  the  comparative  infancy  of  theartatthat 


MELANCHOLY. 

it  indicative  ot  the  tendency  of  abstruse  sciences, 
when  too  closely  followed  up,  to  induce  fits  of 
melancholy,  or,  as  Solomon  says,  “  Too  much  study 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.”  The  figure  is  that  of 
a  female  wearing  a  chaplet  of  leaves,  and  having 
wings, — the  latter  may  be  typical  of  the  rapidity 
of  thought ;  her  right  arm  rests  on  a  book,  and  the 
hand  holds  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  scattered  around 
are  scientific  instruments  and  mechanical  tools, 
a  crucible,  hammer,  carpenter’s  plane  and  saw, 
nails,  pincers,  &c.,  and  above  her  are  a  pair  of 


scales,  an  hour-glass,  and  a  sort  of  calendar ;  a  dog 
rests  at  her  feet,  probably  to  signify  vigilance,  and 
above  this  is  a  large  irregularly-formed  cubical 
block,  behind  which  aladder  rests  against  the  house. 
The  time  is  night,  indicated  by  the  bat,  which 
refers  to  the  hours  the  studious  man  devotes  to  his 
labours,  when  others  arc  asleep.  There  is  one 
portion  of  the  composition  that  seems  to  have 
nothing  in  common,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  with  this 
explanation  of  the  design,  and  that  is  the  winged 
child  sitting  on  the  grindstone ;  but,  indeed,  the 


I 

period,  the  efiect  produced  ismostextraordinary ;  the 
I  admirable  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  is  worthy 
:  of  that  great  master  of  chiar'oscuro,  Rembrandt. 

I  The  subject  on  this  page,  entitled  Melancholy, 
was  engraved  on  copper,  and  is  regarded  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  among  the  finest  of  his  works,  but  it  is 
I  quite  impossible  to  analyse  it  with  any  certainty 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  of  its  meaning;  critics 
have  been  greatly  puzzled  to  give  it  anything  like 
a  reasonable  translation.  That  which  seems  the 
most  appropriate  version  of  the  story  is  to  suppose 
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whole  work  is  so  fantastic,  that  as  we  before  re¬ 
marked,  all  interpretation  must  be  purely  specula¬ 
tive,  Some  writers  upon  Uurer's  works  have 
supposed  this  print  to  be  a  satire  on  his  ill-tempered 
wile,  whose  irritating  conduct  was  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  annoyance  and  vexation  to  him,  and,  at 


length,  it  has  been  affirmed,  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  end. 

But  the  woodcut,  well  known  among  collectors 
by  the  title  of  Death’s  Coat  of  Arms,  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  singular  than  that  we  have  just  noticed  ; 
and  certainly  on  none  of  Durer’s  works  has  critical 


ingenuity  been  more  industriously  and  acutely 
exercised  to  comprehend  this  pictorial  allegory. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  fanciful  “  moralities,” 
not  uncommon  to  artists  of  the  early  German 
School,  the  result  of  some  peculiar  thought  which 
can  be  explained  by  no  critical  conjectures.  The 
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design  represents  a  savage,  or  satyr  stepping  for¬ 
ward  and  embracing  a  lady  habited  in  the  rich 
and  fashionable  costume  of  Durer's  period  :  both 
the  figures  serve  as  supporters  to  a  shield,  whereon 
a  skull  is  emblazoned.  The  treatment  of  the 
mantling  which  surrounds  this  shield  is  singularly 


happy,  and  the  engraving,  as  a  whole,  is  considered 
one  of  the  artist’s  finest  productions.  The  most 
reasonable  interpretation  given  to  the  subject  is, 
that  it  is  emblematical  of  human  life,  or  a  morali- 
sation  upon  mortality,  according  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Germans  of  the  middle  ages.  Durer 


himself  left  no  record  of  his  intentions  respecting 
it ;  it  has,  consequently,  come  down  to  us,  with 
some  others  equally  celebrated,  as  a  legacy  to  the 
curious  inquirer.* 


•  To  be  continued. 
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ON  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

The  Inti-oduction  of  a  series  of  designs  in  tlio 
Art-Journal,  showing  the  present  condition  of  the 
manufacture  of  tiles  in  this  country,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  very  beautiful  productions  of  the  firm 
of  Minton  &  Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  towhom  every 
praise  is  due  for  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  they 
have  sought  to  restore  to  us  a  charming  system 
of  decoration,  appear  to  afford  an  appropriate 
opportunity  for  instituting  an  examination  into 
the  history  of  this  vei’y  ancient  and  interesting 
manufacture.  Upon  examining  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Minton,  it  will,  we  believe,  be  found  that 
as  specimens  of  pottery  they  will  prove  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  medisoval  or  ancient  tiles; 
and  certainly,  in  point  of  ornamentation,  the  ex¬ 
amples  before  us  mark  a  most  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles. 

The  history  of  paving  is  itself  so  connected 
with  the  progressive  advance  of  man  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation,  that  it  merits  some  brief  notice,  as 
introductory  to  the  especial  subject  of  this  essay. 

When  first  men  congregated  in  cities,  we  can 
well  understand  that  they  may  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  merely  beaten  pathway;  but,  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  gave  rise  to  the  practices 
of  trade,  it  appears,  of  necessity,  they  must 
have  been  compelled  to  pave  the  road-ways  of 
their  towns.  It  is  stated,  and  the  authority  is 
good,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  the 
first  to  pave  their  city.  The  Carthaginians  were 
essentially  a  trading  people,  commerce  was  their 
support,  and  the  advantages  of  paved  streets 
were  great  to  them.  Strabo,  indeed,  says  that 
Semiramis  paved  the  highways,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  tetrarchs  to  keep  in  repair  and 
cleanse  the  streets  of  Thebes,  proves  that  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  had,  at  a  very 
j  early  period,  adopted  the  luxury  of  paving, 

j  which  was  unknown  in  Eome  during  the  period 

of  her  kings.  Whether  the  streets  of  the 
Athenians  were  laid  with  stone,  or  not,  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  we  learn,  however,  that  Epaminondas 
j  was  appointed  an  inspector  of  roads.  The  de¬ 

scription  of  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple, 

1  has  been  referred  to,  as  giving  a  description  of 

paving.  The  passage  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  the 
seventh'chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  is 
as  follow's  ; — “  And  the  great  court  round  about 
was  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stones,  and  a  row 
of  cedar  beams,  both  for  the  inner  court  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  porch  of  the 
house.”  There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  this 
description,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  hewed  stones  were  employed  for 
paving  the  courts,  or,  as  columns,  upon  which 
the  cedar  beams  rested. 

In  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus, 
we  have  a  very  explicit  statement  of  an  expensive 
pavement,  then  employed  for  internal  decoration 
— “  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king’s 
palace,  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hang¬ 
ings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple, 
to  silver  rings,  and  pillars  of  marble  ;  the  beds 
were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red, 
and  blue,  and  white,  and  blacJc  marble."  We  may 
infer  from  this,  that  although  the  highways  were 
frequently  left  unpaved  in  the  ancient  cities, 
the  courts  of  the  palaces  w'ere  laid  with  marbles 
and  tiles.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Byses  of  Naxos 
introduced  tiles  of  marble  620  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Even  the  streets  of  London  were  not  paved  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century — at  that  period 
they  are  stated  to  have  consisted  of  soft  earth, 
and  Holborn  was  paved  by  the  royal  command, 
i  in  the  year  1417.  In  the  order  for  this  paving, 

1  it  is  stated  that  “  the  highway  named  Holbourn, 

1  in  London,  is  so  deep  and  miry,  that  many 

perils  and  hazards  were  thereby  occasioned, 
as  well  to  the  king’s  carriages  passing  that  way, 
as  to  those  of  his  subjects.”  Two  vessels,  each 
of  twenty  tons  burthen,  were  employed  at  the 
king’s  expense,  in  bringing  stones  for  paving  and 
mending  the  same.  This  fact  shows  how  a  people, 
considerably  advanced  in  civilisation,  may  neglect 
matters  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them,  as  matters  of  economy  and  comfort. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time  as  we  find  this  utter  want 
of  attention  to  the  great  requirements  of  a  city, 
we  see  the  inhabitants  expending  much  wealth 

upon  the  interior  decoration  of  their  buildings. 
Muller  gives  an  account  of  the  decorative  hall 
pavements  of  the  Greeks,  and  Father  Secclii 
tells  us  that  in  the  days  of  Alexander  of  Macc- 
don,  the  luxuiy  of  pavements,  formed  of  coloured 
marbles,  prevailed  through  Greece,  and  that  the 
ornamentation  of  the  ground  frequently  excelled 
that  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  These  works  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  to  have  been  Mosaic,  or  tessclated 
pavements,  and  to  have  been  formed  of  numerous 
small  pieces  of  naturally  coloured  stones. 

The  best  idea  of  this  work  will  bo  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  the  vciy  beautiful  tessolatcd 
pavements  which  have  been  found  in  Cirencester 
— the  site  of  ancient  Corinium,  and  at  Woodclios- 
ter, Gloucestershire.  Professor Buckmanhaslatoly 
published  a  treatise  on  these,  and  given  some  very 
accurate  drawings  of  those  choice  relics  of  this 
Art  among  the  Romans.  As  a  work  illustrating 
a  veiy  remarkable  feature  of  Roman  Art  and 
manufacture.  Professor  Buckman’s  book  should 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  library  which 
pretends  to  contain  books  of  reference. 

Although  the  beautiful  pavements  which 
have  been  discovered  at  Cirencester  are  of  the 
tesselated  variety,  we  are  disposed  to  include  a 
succinct  notice  of  one  of  those  described  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Buckman,  as  it  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  decoration  of  floors  was  carried  by  the  Roman 
settlers  in  this  country.  We  cannot  more  satis¬ 
factorily  introduce  the  subject,  than  by  quoting 
from  this  work  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Westmacott : 

“  Interesting  as  these  pavements  are,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  past  time,  they  have  a  further  elaim 
upon  our  attention  for  the  qualities  of  Art  ex¬ 
hibited  in  them,  in  which  respect  they  are 
superior,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  to 
any  that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  tliis 
country.  The  execution,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  and  the  mode  of  workmanship 
adopted  in  putting  them  together,  is  somewhat 
coarse,  and  the  details  and  drawings  rather  rude  ; 
but  passing  over  these  mechanical  and  technical 
defects,  there  is  a  style  of  design  in  them  which 
associates  them,  in  my  humble  opinion,  with  the 
happiest'  examples  of  the  best  period  of  Ai’t. 
There  is  grandeur  of  form,  dignity  of  character, 
and  great  breadth  of  treatment,  which  strongly 
reminds  me  of  the  finest  Greek  schools.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  of  Phidias,  but  of  subse¬ 
quent  masters,  even  of  Lysippus.  This  appears 
in  all  the  three  female  heads  of  Flora,  Ceres,  and 
Pomona.  The  smallest  figure  of  Actseon  attacked 
by  his  dogs,  abounds  also  in  these  character¬ 
istics  of  fine  Greek  examples.  The  propor¬ 
tions  are  good,  the  actions  full  of  energy,  and 
the  composition  of  the  figure  is  almost  a  close 
copy  of  statues  and  relics  to  be  found  in  our  own 
collection  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  British 
Museum.  'Were  I  a  painter,  I  would  venture  to 
enlarge  upon  another  point  of  comparative  ex¬ 
cellence  in  these  mosaics,  and  that  is,  the  quality, 
and  breadth,  and  distribution  of  colour,  so  far 
as  the  masses  are  concerned.  The  fine  feeling 
of  the  picturesque  confined  within  the  limits  of 
grand  simplicity,  is  shown  in  the  relief  and  con¬ 
trast  afforded  by  the  head  dresses  of  rich  green 
foliage,  corn,  flowers,  and  fruit.  As  a  whole, 
these  interesting  specimens  satisfy  me,  as  an 
artist,  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  such 
works  were  produced  after  examples  of  the  very 
highest  reach  of  Art.” 

Pliny  informs  us  that  in  the  construction  of 
these  works  the  Romans  selected  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  the  natural  rocks,  and  that  where  these 
did  not  supply  to  the  artist  the  required  colours, 
that  they  subjected  these  stones  to  the  action 
of  fire,  or  that  they  prepared  terra  cotta  tesserse 
and  introduced  these  to  the  production  of  the 
best  effects.  Professor  Buckman  has  proved  the 
truth  of  this  in  the  pavements  of  the  ancient 
Corinium  ;  and  the  results  of  his  examination  of 
the  tesseras,  in  which  he  has  been  assisted  by 
Dr.  Voelcker’s  chemical  skill,  show  that  the 
various  colours  in  them  result  from  the  following 
stones  and  artificial  preparations.  Chalk  w'as 
used  for  the  whites ;  the  great  oolite  for  the 
cream  colours  ;  the  same  burnt  in  a  smoky  fire 
form  the  greys;  the  Wiltshire  pebbleswere  selected 
for  the  yellows  ;  the  old  red  sandstone  for  the 
chocolate  browns,  and  the  limestone  bands  of  the 
lower  liasic  formations  for  the  slate  colours  and 
blacks.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  red  and  the 

deep  blacks  are  artificial  formations,  having  the 
ordinary  character  of  the  terra  cottas,  foi-med 
from  the  clays  of  the  vicinity,  and  a  transparent 
ruby  used  for  the  richest  colour  of  some  of  the 
flowers  was  a  glass  coloured  by  oxide  of  copper. 
These  tesselated  pavements  are  also  exceedingly 
interesting,  from  the  cautious  arrangements  whicli 
it  is  evident  were  taken  in  their  construction  ; 
and  from  the  information  which  they  give  us  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  bricks  and  tiles  wliich  are 
used  in  their  support.  This  arrangement  is  thus 
described  by  Professor  Buckman  : —  ' 

“  Tlie  piliD  are  made  of  various  materials,  most 
of  them  bricks  of  eight  inches  square,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  larger  brick  twelve  inches  square, 
forming  a  cap.  Some  of  the  pilas  were  con- 
stmeted  of  rough  hewn  blocks  of  stone,  others 
of  part  stone,  and  the  rest  of  bi-icks  of  the 
required  height.  Upon  each  of  the  little  columns 
so  formed,  rested  flanged  tiles  with  tlie  flange 
placed  downwards,  thus  forming  a  continuous  ;  j 
floor  of  tiles,  upon  which  the  concrete,  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  pounded  bricks  and  lime,  was  1 
evenly  laid,  about  six  inches  thick,  and  this  done,  \ 

the  whole  preparations  were  complete  for  the  ' 
designs  of  the  artists  in  mosaics.”  l 

The  designs  found  upon  some  of  the  tiles  ! 
discovered,  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  manufacture. 

“  The  outer  row  of  pilso  'were  composed  of  | 

hollow  flue  tiles,  placed  on  end.  In  some  of  them  j 

was  placed  a  mass  of  mortar  to  keep  them  steady,  I 

by  increasing  their  weight ;  these  measured  six-  | 

teen  and  a  half  inches  high,  six  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  five  inches  deep,  and  had  sometimes  1 

one,  but  more  frequently  two,  square  holes  cut 
on  either  of  their  thinner  sides,  and  W'ere  orna¬ 
mented  on  their  flat  sides  with  various  lines,  some 
waved  and  some  straight,  scarcely  two  being  alike  ; 
these,  from  their  variety,  and  the  sharp  com¬ 
mencement  of  many  of  them,  appear  to  have 
been  made,  in  the  more  complicated  examples, 
with  an  instrument  for  that  purpose,  perhaps  of  a 
comb-like  form ;  whilst  many  of  the  waved  lines 
were  made  with  the  fingers,  but  all  of  them  as  ! 
the  will  and  fancy  of  the  workman  dictated.” 

Although  at  a  very  early  period  tiles  were 
made  of  baked,  and  of  sun-dried  earth,  yet  we 
learn  from  Pliny  that  the  ancients  sometimes 
employed  the  laminated  stones.  “  On  the  further 
side  of  the  Alps,”  he  says,  “  there  be  found  stones 
exceeding  soft  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Belgica 
or  Picardie,  they  have  a  certain  white  stone, 
which  they  split  through  with  a  saw,  as  they  do 
timber,  yea,  and  with  much  more  facility,  where¬ 
with  they  make  plates  that  serve  to  cover  their 
houses  in  manner  of  slates  or  tyles,  both  on  the 
sides  and  also  in  gutter  and  ridge  ;  yea,  and  if 
they  list,  to  make  fine  works  upon  routes  that 
may  shine  like  unto  peacock’s  feathers,  which 
they  call  Pavonacea." 

This  stone  would  appear  to  be  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  Bath  oolite,  and  from  the  latter 
portion  of  this  passage  we  may  infer  that  the 
surface  was  often  ornamented  either  by  painting, 
engraving,  or  inlaying ;  of  each  of  these  varieties  | 

we  have  examples  in  the  specimens  of  Roman  | 

tiles  preserved.  j 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  paving  with  tiles,  we  cannot  omit  referring  to 
Pliny’s  description  of  the  Roman  bricks  and  tiles, 
quoted  in  an  article  on  “Artificial  Stone,”  {Art- 
Journal,  vol.  xi.,  page  54) ;  and  from  the  same  j  j 
authority  we  learn,  that  a  glazing  was  employed, 
into  the  composition  of  which  metallic  oxides 
entered  as  the  colouring  agents.  He  tells  us — 

“  The  most  famous  workman  of  this  kind  was 
one  Sosus,  of  Pergamus,  who  wrought  that  rich  ■  i 
pavement  in  the  common  hall  which  they  call 
Asaroton  secon,  garnished  with  bricks  or  small  ■ 

tiles,  annealed  with  sundry  colours."  i ! 

Although  we  find  tesselated  pavements,  in  i ' 
every  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  Roman  ! 
arms  extended,  employed  as  the  favourite  mode 
of  decoi’ation  in  the  public  buildings,  and  in  the 
residences  of  the  great,  we  have  continued  indi-  ' ' 
cations  of  the  endeavour  to  substitute  the  less  ' 

expensive  flooring  of  tiles  for  these  elaborate  ' , 
works.  The  extended  use  of  tiles  appears  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  progress  of 
orientalism  across  Europe.  When  we  examine  ' 

the  line  pursued  by  the  Saracenic  invaders,  we  ^  i 
shall  find  as  constantly  remains  of  floorings,  and 

'1 
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even  of  wall  decoration,  in  wliicli  tiles  alone 
have  been  employed.  In  Spain,  particularly,  we 
find  the  “azuleijos”  or  painted  tile  marking 
every  spot  which  was  occupied  by  the  Moors, 
and  it  is  very  rare  to  discover  the  remains  of 
any  Mosaic  work.  In  the  Moorish  Palace  of  the 
Alhambra  there  is  indeed  one,  and  only  one 
instance  of  a  Mosaic  pavement.  The  Alhambraic 
decoration  consists  of  sqxiare  tiles,  the  surface 
has  been  stamped  with  very  intricate  patterns, 
and  these  filled  in  with  the  composition  of  the 
required  colour.  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  in  his  work 
on  the  Alhambra,  has  given  numerous  examples 
of  the  Moorish  and  Oriental  tiles,  which  have 
been  most  admirably  imitated  by  Jlr.  Minton, 
specimens  of  which  are  now  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Oldham,  on  the  Irish 
pavement  tiles,  apply  with  full  force  to  all  others. 
“  AVe  shall  not  stop  at  present,”  he  says,  “  to 
enquire  into  the  origin  of  this  mode  of  pave¬ 
ment  ;  probably  an  imitation  of  the  much  more 
costly  and  elaborate  mosaics ;  or  possibly,  tlie 
result  of  successive  improvements,  from  the  first 
rude  piece  of  baked  clay,  impressed  with  some 
micouth  figure,  by  the  hand  of  the  maker,  sub¬ 
sequently  improved  by  the  use  of  a  more  care¬ 
fully  constructed  mould,  and  then  the  impressed 
pattern,  at  first  filled  with  some  substance  of  a 
different  colour,  till  at  last  we  find  the  true 
encaustic  tile,  in  which  the  coloured  substance 
forming  the  pattern  has  been  applied  in  the  soft 
state,  to  the  clay  of  the  tile,  and  both  then 
burnt  together.  For  such  an  enquiry,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  pavements 
in  general,  to  point  out  the  successive  alterations 
wliich  the  advance  of  civilisation  or  circumstances 
of  each  district,  the  abundance  of  one  material 
in  this  country,  and  its  absence  or  comparative 
■scarcity  in  that ;  to  follow  the  progress  of  luxury, 
and  mark  the  effects  mutually  produced  by  and 
on  domestic  architecture,  and  still  more  than 
all,  the  changes  consequent  on  the  altered  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  religious  worship.” 

Among  pavement  tiles  we  find  four  varieties  : 
encaustic  or  indented,  inlaid  with  clay ;  Moorish 
indented,  and  inlaid  with  enamels ;  such  as 
have  the  pattern  in  relief ;  and  plain  tiles 
of  geometrical  forms,  similar  to  mosaics,  but 
larger.  In  the  hollow  tiles  found  at  Ciren¬ 
cester  we  have  examples  of  the  rude  pat¬ 
terns  formed  on  the  clay  by  the  fingers  of 
the  brick-maker ;  or,  as  an  improvement  by  a 
toothed  piece  of  wood  or  metal.  The  impressed 
tiles  appear  to  have  been  rarely  employed  for 
pavements,  since  it  is  obvious,  owing  to  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface,  they  would  be  liable 
to  wear  away,  be  a  receptable  for  dirt,  and 
also  be  unpleasant  to  walk  upon.  They 
were  in  all  probability  more  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  decoration  of  walls  ;  the  true 
encaustic  tile  being  more  generally  adopted  for 
pavements.  Of  course  the  character  of  the  body 
of  these  tiles  varies  much  with  the  geological 
character  of  the  district  in  which  they  have 
been  manufactured.  Sometimes  the  body  is 
of  red  clay,  and  sometimes  of  white  or  cream 
colour,  but  in  all  examples  we  shall  find  upon 
examination  that  the  surface  oimaments  are  of 
a  different  material.  In  future  articles  it  is  our 
intention  to  enter  fully  into  the  manufacture 
of  encaustic  tiles  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent ;  and,  we  hope,  aided  by  the  very 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Minton 
which  we  are  enabled  to  place  before  our  readers, 
to  completely  elucidate  the  process  of  their 
formation,  and  to  show  at  the  same  time  the 
extent  to  which  the  designs  of  the  ancient  and 
medieval  artists  have  been  followed,  and  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made. 

The  present  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  kind  of  pavement  is  intended 
merely  to  show  the  early  period  at  which  tiles 
were  employed,  how  the  work  of  the  brick- 
maker  or  the  potter  was  employed  where 
natural  stone  could  not  be  obtained,  and  to 
indicate  the  progress  of  that  ornamentation, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Minton,  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  in  the  encaustic  tile. 

[One  of  a  series  of  prints,  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the 
manufacture,  accompanies  this  article :  it  will  be  followed 
by  others,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
beauty,  interest,  and  utility  of  these  works — upon  which 
we  .shall  dilate  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  paper.] 


THE  ART-JOHENAL. 


ENAMEL  PAINTING. 


The  Art  of  Enamel  iiaintiug  is  so  imperfectly 
imderstood  by  the  general  public, that  it  maybe 
said  to  be  almost  unknown.  Pictures  in  Enamel 
of  any  importance  as  works  of  Art  have  been 
very  rarely  produced  until  within  the  last  80  or 
90  years  ;  for,  although  Petite  t  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  drew  with  exquisite  neatness,  he 
seldom  produced  Enamels  which  aimed  at  more 
than  a  microscopic  finish,  and  accurate  drawing 
of  the  human  head.  His  works  generally 
measure  from  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  usually  either 
eircular  or  oval.  It  -svas  reserved  for  modern 
times  to  try  a  bolder  flight,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  Enamel  paintings  are  now  produced 
with  every  possible  excellence  in  Art.  The  rich 
depth  of  Kembrandt  and  Reynolds,  can  be 
perfectly  rendered,  together  with  all  their 
j^eculiarities  of  handling  and  texture ;  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  most  beautiful  miniature  on 
ivory,  may  be  successfully  competed  with.  As 
regards  size.  Enamels  arc  now  painted  measuring 
as  much  as  16  inches  by  18  ;  and  15  inches  by 
20.  The  kind  of  Enamel  used  for  pictorial 
purposes,  is  called  “  A^enetian  white  hard 
Enamel;”  it  is  composed  of  Silica,  Borax,  and 
Oxide  of  Tin.  The  following  is  a  brief  description 
of  procedure  in  the  Art  of  Enamelling  : — 

To  make  a  plate  for  the  Artist  to  paint  upon, 
a  qiiece  of  gold  or  copper  being  chosen  of  the 
requisite  dimensions,  and  varying  from  about  an 
eighteenth  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
is  covered  with  juilverised  Enamel,  and  passed 
through  the  fire,  U7itil  it  becomes  of  a  bright 
white  heat ;  another  coat  of  Enamel  is  then 
added,  and  the  plate  again  fired ;  afterwards  a 
thin  layer  of  a  substance  called  flux  is  laid  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Enamel,  and  the  plate 
undergoes  the  action  of  heat  for  the  third  time. 
It  is  now  ready  for  the  painter  to  commence  his 
picture  upon.  Flux  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
glass  and  Enamel ;  it  is  semitransparent,  and 
liquifies  more  easily  in  the  furnace  than  Enamel. 
AVhen  flux  is  spread  over  a  plate,  it  imparts  to 
it  a  brilliant  surface,  and  renders  it  capable  of 
receiving  the  colours :  every  colour  during  its  ) 
manufacture  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
flux ;  thus  when  the  picture  is  fired,  the  flux  of 
the  plate  unites  with  the  flux  of  the  colour,  and 
the  colouring  pigment  is  perfectly  excluded 
from  the  air,  by  being  surrounded  with  a  dense 
vitrified  mass.  From  this  will  be  imdei’stood 
the  indelible  (and  we  might  almost  say  eternal) 
nature  of  Enamel.  Specimens  of  this  art  are 
now  in  existance  -which  have  not  changed  then- 
hues  during  the  lapse  of  3000  years.* 

The  colours  are  preqiared  from  metallic  oxides. 
Many  metals  are  perfectly  useless  to  the 
Enameller,  on  account  of  the  high  degree  of  heat 
to  which  enamel  paintings  are  subjected  :  and 
his  scale  of  colour  is  consequently  limited. 
Modern  science  has  however  done  much  to 
supply  this  deficiency.  The  colours  are  mixed 
w-ith  spike  oil  of  lavender  and  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  and  these  are  chosen  in  preference  to 
linseed  oil  or  megilp,  because  the  former 
volatilise  rapidly  under  the  effect  of  heat,  ■n-hile 
the  latter,  from  their  unctuous  nature,  would 
cause  the  enamel  to  blister.  Camels-hair  or 
sable  brushes  are  used  by  the  artist,  and  the 
plate  undergoes  the  process  of  firing  after  each 
layer  of  colour  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface. 
This  process  corresponds  to  the  drying  of  the 
pigments  in  oil  or  water-colour  painting  before 
the  artist  ventures  to  re-touch  his  w'ork.  Some¬ 
times  a  highly-finished  enamel  requires  15  or 
20  firings.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  paint 
without  ei-rors  of  any  kind,  as  the  colours  cannot 
be  painted  out  or  taken  off  (as  in  water  or  oil) 
after  they  have  once  been  vitrified,  without 
incurring  excessive  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  If 
the  unfortunate  artist  miscaGulates  the  effect  of 
the  fire  on  his  pigments,  his  only  alternative  is 
to  grind  out  the  tainted  spot  with  pounded  flint 
and  an  agate  muller ;  and  so  hai-d  is  the  surface 
that  a  square  inch  will  probably  take  him  a 
whole  day  to  accomplish. 

*  In  the  British  Museum,  among  the  Egyptian 
antiquities,  are  many  small  idols,  necklaces,  &c.,  of  this 
material.  The  tints  of  these  articles  are  precisely  similar 
to  the  colours  now  produced  by  the  Enameller. 


The  most  valuable  service  Enamel  painting 
can  render  to  society,  is  to  perpetuate  the 
portraits  of  celebrated  men,  and  the  best  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  all  -times  and  countries. 
If  we  possessed  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
famous  Venus  by  Apelles,  the  question  whether 
the  Greeks  really  were  as  advanced  in  painting 
as  they  undoubtedly  were  in  sculpture,  might 
be  for  ever  set  at  rest.  Titian,  and  our  own 
Etty  might  be  compared  with  the  efforts  of  that 
painter  whose  unfinished  work  no  artist  could 
be  found  bold  enough  to  touch.  Let  us  imagine 
the  value  of  the  portrait  of  Homer,  fresh  as 
when  it  first  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  or  the  original  lustre  (faithfully  present 
to  us  on  account  of  the  lasting  properties  of 
Enamelling)  of  those  works  of  the  old  masters, 
which,  after  three  or  four  centuries  of  varnish¬ 
ing  and  picture-mongery,  are  still  held  up  to  the 
students  of  striving  Europe  as  models  of  excel¬ 
lence.  AV.  B.  Essex. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Canterbury. — A  stained  glass  window,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  ;  a 
subscription  having  been  raised  for  the  purpose  by 
several  of  his  Grace’s  friends.  It  is  of  Norman 
character,  with  circular  head,  about  eighteen  feet 
in  height  by  eight  feet  in  width.  The  medallions, 
for  subjects  forming  the  central  portion  of  the 
work,  are  alternately  squares  and  lozenges  on  the 
deep  blue  ground  in  use  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
these  are  encircled  by  scrolls  of  the  early  English 
style  of  foliage,  on  a  ruby  ground,  forming  a  wreath 
round  each  medallion.  Round  the  whole  window 
runs  a  border,  about  ten  inches  in  width,  composed 
of  arabesque  foliage  on  a  ruby  ground,  encircling  a 
number  of  stars,  on  a  blue  ground. 

Belfast. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Belfast  School  of  Design, 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  March.  This  establish¬ 
ment  owes  much  of  the  success  which  it  has 
attained,  to  the  ability  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Nursey, 
the  head  master,  and  to  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Dufferin,  a  munificent  contributor  to  its  treasury, 
and  the  founder  of  a  lucrative  scholarship.  Mr. 

R.  B.  Houston  has  also  established  another 
j  scholarship,  and  the  Committee  a  third ;  so  that, 
with  the  prizes  awarded,  there  is  every  inducement 
for  the  pupils  to  put  forward  their  best  efforts. 

That  they  did  so  during  the  past  year  of  study  was 
sufficiently  manifested  by  the  large  number  of 
really  excellent  designs  they  have  executed  ; 
several  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  engraving  in  our  “  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  Great  Exhibition.”  Many  of  the  best 
draw-ings  w-ere  absent  on  the  day  'W’hen  the 
meeting  was  held,  fifty  having  been  sent  to 
Marlborough  House,  -vvhere  the  productions  of 
the  various  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
recently  been  open  to  the  public,  and  thirty  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  large 
portion  of  these  designs  have  reference  to  the 
staple  manufacture  of  Belfast,  linens,  damasks,  &c. 

Dublin.  — The  president  and  council  of  the 
Roj-al  Dublin  Society  were,  on  the  10th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  called  upon  to  distribute  the  annual  prizes 
for  drawing  and  modelling,  to  the  students  of  the 
Government  School  of  Design.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  for  such  a  purpose  since  the  old  established 
schools  of  this  society  have  become  merged  into 
those  of  the  School  of  Design ;  an  incorporation, 
which  the  works  exhibited  for  a  fortnight  at  Christ¬ 
mas  last,  prove  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to 
both  establishments.  AVe  gather  from  the  address, 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  M’Manus,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  that  the  number  of  pupils 
on  its  books  since  its  opening,  in  October  18-19,  has 
been  835  ;  of  these  the  average  daily  attendance  is 
355,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  being 
about  two  to  one.  The  amount  of  fees  contributed 
by  the  pupils  to  the  support  of  the  school,  is  200[. 

The  works  of  Art  contributed  to  the  recent  exhi¬ 
bition, show-ed  85  original  subjects,models,pain  tings, 
draw'ings,  and  designs,  of  landscapes,  architecture, 
flowers,  and  ornaments;  82  drawings  from  the 
round,  and  91  copies,  all  of  them  productions  that 
■would  do  credit  to  any  school.  The  advantages 
possessed  by  the  students  are  such  as  rarely  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  youths  similarly  circumstanced  ; 
they  have  free  access  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  i 

Society,  a  valuable  library,  besides  a  lending  j 

library  of  300  volumes,  and  a  botanic  garden  ;  1 

regular  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  society’s 
professors,  on  botany,  anatomy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  natural  iffiilosophy  ;  with  all  these  j 

means  at  command,  aided  by  the  indefatigable  I 
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exertions  of  Mr.  M’Manus  and  his  coadjutors,  wo 
should  indeed  be  surprised  if  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  did  not  keep  pace  with  their  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  A  large  number  of  their 
drawings  have,  we  understand,  been  forwarded  to 
the  Great  Exhibition. 

Manoiiestee,  Koyal  Institution.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association, 
it  was  decided  that  the  ensuing  Exhibition  should 
not  be  held  until  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  London.  Mr.  J.  A.  A.  Hammer- 
sley,  principal  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Design, 
having  presented  to  the  Institution  a  painting  of 
Mountains  and  Clouds,  a  scene  from  the  top  of 
Loughrigg,  had  been  elected  the  first  associate. 
Upwards  of  200,000  persons  had  visited  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
Peel  statuettes. 


“THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  CLERGY.” 


The  charitable  institution  to  which  this  title  has 
been  given,  comes  before  the  public  with 
stronger  claims  than  usual,  for  sympathy  aud 
support.  The  curates  of  our  various  parishes — 
who  are  horn — educated — and  placed  in  society 
as  gentlemen,  have  frequently  stipends  for  the 
labour  they  perform  in  their  Master’s  vineyard, 
that  would  be  contemned  as  remuneration 
by  every  hard-handed  artisan  who  has  mastered 
his  business ;  and  upon  this  the  curate  has  to 
live— to  exist — in  the  midst  of  all  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  luxury  which  society  holds  forth,  and 
the  far  less  conquerable  desire  to  spend  his 
pittance  in  the  relief  of  that  misery — which,  if 
he  attempt  to  alleviate,  he  either  involves,  or 
starves  himself. 

The  income  derived  from  his  ministry,  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  curate  to  provide  for  the 
future ;  and,  with  not  many  exceptions,  where  the 
means  even  of  the  vicar  are  inadequate  to  secure 
a  provision  for  those  he  may  leave  behind,  the 
“  Parson’s  Widow  ”  is  obliged  to  quit  the  home 
in  which  her  duties  and  affections  centered  for  a 
great  portion  of  her  life — to  enter  a  world  which 
had  forgotten  her,  and,  often,  to  fight  a  battle 
with  necessity  and  neglect.  The  clergyman’s 
daughter,  whose  presence  has  hitherto  been 
cherished  as  God’s  best  gift,  by  an  affectionate 
parent ;  when  he  is  removed,  finds  herself 
obliged  to  earn  her  crust  as  best  she  can,  away 
from  the  loving  duties  which  formed  her  happi¬ 
ness  : — disease  and  age  come  upon  such  amid 
the  strife,  and  they  are  stricken  into  misery— 
imspairing — hopeless  misery — unless  aided  by 
some  such  fund  as  that  for  which  we  plead. 

No  claim  is  stronger  or  less  incontestible, 
than  that  of  a  faithful  minister,  upon  his  fl.ock  : 
moreover,  the  time  has  arrived,  when  he  must 
fight  bravely  and  uncompromisingly  in  defence 
of  the  principles  he  has  learned  and  taught ;  he 
should  be  able  to  do  this  without  any  harassing 
fear  of  the  future — to  feel  that  if  he  falls  in  the 
Good  Cause — a  provision  will  be  made  for  those 
he  leaves  on  earth,  by  those  whom  he  has  coun¬ 
selled  and  comforted  ;  or  if  stricken  himself, 
what  happiness  it  will  be  to  him  to  know  that 
the  good  seed  sown  by  his  faithful  hand,  will 
spring  up  and  yield  him  its  willing  meed  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  sustenance.  The  cases  of  want  and 
distress  which  have  come  before  us — want  and 
distress  to  the  orphaned  children  of  our  clergy, 
are  fearfully  numerous,  and  we  call  upon  those 
who  have  “  freely  received,”  to  give  freely — in 
memory  of  benefits  bestowed — to  those  connected 
with  our. faithful  ministers  who  are  left  to  us  to 
provide  for. 

We  quote  a  passage  from  the  report : 

“Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  numbers  of 
persons,  who  have  been  left,  almost,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  penniless,  by  the  sudden  or  premature 
death  of  a  clergyman.  Scenes  of  struggle  and  de¬ 
privation  must  indeed  be  strange  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  quiet  and  useful  life 
which  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  clergyman’s  wife 
and  daughters  to  lead.  To  find  themselves 
suddenly  cast  down  from  the  position  they  so 
lately  held, — driven  into  the  world  to  seek  a 
livelihood, — forced  to  associate  with  those  who  are 
much  their  inferiors — shut  out,  too  often,  from  the 
society  to  which  by  their  birthright  and  education 
they  are  entitled  ;■ — who  can  tell  the  harrowing 
anxieties  they  must  endure,  aggravated  as  they 
are  by  a  remembrance  of  their  former  happiness  !  ” 
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Thischaritable  institution  is  not  yetinitsprime : 
it  has,  however,  many  liberal,  and  some  munifi¬ 
cent,  supporters,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  one  to  road  the  list,  now  in  circulation,  of 
the  candidates  for  participation  in  its  benefits, 
without  desiring  to  be  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
assisted.  This  list  contains  the  names,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  positions,  of  thirty-one  ladies,  each 
of  whom  was,  no  doubt,  horn  and  reared  in  com¬ 
fort,  and  had  lived  in  comparative  ease  and  in- 
dependenee  ;  each  of  whom  must  have  been 
largely  useful  ;  and  to  each  of  whom,  it  is  equally 
certain,  society  owes  a  debt,  whieh  it  is  eompa- 
ratively  easy  to  repay — at  least,  in  part.  We 
earnestly  hope  this  true  charity,  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  many  wliich  honour  and  bless  our 
country,  will  be  as  largely  aided  as  it  deserves. 

A.  M.  H. 

- - - 

ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Pauis. — The  death  of  M.  Drolling  has  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  numerous  friends  here. 
The  family  of  Drolling  was  originally  Alsatian  ; 
he  himself  was  born  in  Paris  in  1786.  His  most 
celebrated  works  were  “  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,” 
which  has  been  engraved  by  Granier  ;  and  the 
“Death  of  Abel,”  in  the  Soramariva  Collection. 
He  suffered  long  from  disease  of  the  heart,  which, 
aggravated  by  his  labours  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sulpice,  caused  his  death. 

Monsieur  ChenevnreVs  Cartoons  for  the  Pan¬ 
theon. — Thirty  thousand  francs  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  government  to  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  by  M.  Chenevard,  who 
has  been  occupied  three  years  on  the  cartoons  of 
which  they  are  to  be  composed.  These  paintings, 
instead  of  being  frescoes,  are  to  be  executed  on 
canvas,  and  attached  to  the  walls  on  the  principle 
on  which  the  works  of  Le  Brun  are  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  the  great  gallery  of  Versailles.  The  Com¬ 
mission  des  Monuments  Historiques  have  objected 
to  some  of  Monsieur  Chenevard’s  designs,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  too  Pantheistical.  Monsieur 
Chenevard  was,  in  early  life,  a  mere  decorative 
painter,  and  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  sti’ide  in 
his  art  in  these  compositions. 

Berlin. — A  resuscitation  of  the  antique  Majolica 
ware  is  about  to  occur  at  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Manufactory  at  Berlin ;  it  is  proposed  to  reproduce 
these  works  with  pure  and  sensible  ornament  and 
artistic  feeling,  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  general 
improvement  of  taste.  Their  re-production  will  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  Cornelius ;  we  an¬ 
nounced  this  some  time  ago. 

The  monument  of  the  Great  Frederick  will  be 
solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  31st  of  May,  the  day 
on  which  he  (in  the  year  1740)  ascended  the 
throne.  We  were  afforded,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Rauch,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
great  work  in  his  studio  ;  it  was  then  all  but  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  removed  to  its  permanent  site. 

In  the  atelier  of  W.  Wolff,  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Director  Schadow  is  in  progress. 

Photography  makes  in  Berlin  but  little  progress; 
there  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  professors  of  this  Art  whose  productions  have 
that  uniformity  of  appearance  which  precludes  the 
idea  of  their  having  been  retouched.  To  a  work 
so  delicate  and  so  small  as  a  photographic  portrait, 
that  evidence  of  retouching  is  destructive,  which, 
upon  larger  works  of  another  genre,  may  not  only 
be  imperceptible  but  advantageous. 

Professor  Begas  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  music- director, 
Meyerbeer,  to  be  placed  in  the  gallery  of  portraits 
of  living  celebrities.  From  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  works  of  Professor  Begas,  in  his  own  studio,  we 
doubt  not  that  this  portrait  will  be  well  worthy  of 
its  distinguished  destination. 

Brussels. — The  Moniteur  Beige  contains  the 
following  Royal  decree,  dated  16th  March  ;  — 
“Reviewing  our  decrees  relating  to  a  National 
Exhibition  of  works  of  Art  which  has  taken  place 
every  three  years  at  Brussels  ;  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which 
would  commence  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  close 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  coincides  with  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  Industry  which  will  open 
at  London  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  ;  con¬ 
sidering  also,  that  on  this  occasion,  it  is  requisite 
to  impart  to  the  Belgian  Artistic  Exhibition  a 
more  general  character,  by  inviting  thereto  com¬ 
petitors  of  all  nations  ;  pursuant  to  the  report  of 
our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  we  have  decreed  and 
do  decree  : — Art.  1.  A  general  exhibition  of  works 
of  living  artists  will  take  place  at  Brussels,  on  the 
15th  August  next.  Art.  2.  The  organisation  and 
direction  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  of  1851,  are 


entrusted  to  a  commission,  the  members  of  which 
will  be  appointed  by  our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
— Leopold,  Regius.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an 
Art-Exhibition  in  Brussels  is  intended  to  be  held 
as  comprehensive  in  its  nature  as  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  Manufactures  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
members  of  the  above  commission  already  named, 
are  :  Messrs.  Alvin,  keepers  of  the  Royal  Library; 
Count  de  Beaufort,  inspector-general  of  Fine  Arts ; 
Deman,  the  architect ;  Geefs,  the  sculptor ;  and 
the  artist  Madou. 

A  general  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists 
will  take  place  at  Brussels,  on  the  15th  of  August 
next,  under  a  commission  composed  of  Messrs. 
Alvin,  keepers  of  the  Royal  Library;  Count  do 
Beaufort,  Inspector-general  of  Fine  Arts;  M. 
Demar,  rarchitect;  M.  Giefs,  sculptor,  and  M. 
Madon,  painter. 

Stuttgardt. — The  sculptor,  Hofer,  has  recently 
executed,  in  Carrara  marble,  copies  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  and  the  Diana  at  Versailles,  for  the 
Royal  Gardens  here.  Every  one  who  has  visited 
Stuttgardt  will  remember  the  two  very  spirited 
groups,  each  consi.stingof  a  man  and  a  horse,  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  public  gardens. 

Augsburg.  —  It  is  proposed  to  erect  covered 
arcades  in  this  ancient  city,  the  walls  to  be  decorated 
with  frescoes  representing  the  chief  historic  events 
connected  with  its  early  history.  A  bust  of 
Holbein,  by  Lasson  of  Munich,  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  picture  gallery  beside  Holbein’s  portraits  of  the 
old  Augsburg  patrician  and  his  wife,  discovered 
some  years  ago  in  the  lofts  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Anna. 

Hamburg. — Kaulbach  has  executed  a  cartoon, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and 
given  it  to  be  disposed  of  by  lottery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  expelled  Holsteiners.  When  we  visited  the 
studio  of  this  artist,  at  Munich,  we  believe  that 
there  was  no  preparation  for  such  a  work,  but  it  is 
probable  that  being  intended  as  a  definite  produc¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  executed  in  the  manner  of  the  car¬ 
toon  for  the  battle  of  the  Huns,  which  is  in  the 
RaczqusUi  Collection,  at  Berlin. 

Hanover. — A  discovery  has  been  made  here  of 
a  fine  old  picture,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
It  is  allegorical,  and  allusive  to  the  accouchement  of 
Beatrice  d’Este,  a  subject  whieh  Leonardo  treated 
in  a  work  afterwards  lost.  As  Hanover  is  by  no 
means  rich  in  pictures,  we  are  curious  to  know  in 
what  collection  or  where  this  discovery  has  been 
made. 

Gottingen.  —  A  report  was  circulated  here 
a  short  time  since  that  the  long-lost  “  Leda  ”  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  at  length  discovered.  A 
person  connected  with  the  railway  purchased,  for 
an  inconsiderable  sum,  a  picture  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition,  of  the  dimensions  of  about  five  feet  by  four, 
which  was  pronounced  by  Professors  Oesterlei  and 
Reichman  to  be  a  work  of  some  value ;  and  the 
latter  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
the  lost  “  Leda  ”  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Vienna. — The  re-organisation  of  the  Academy 
has  been  effected ;  the  various  departments  are 
comprehensive,  embracing,  besides  every  elemen¬ 
tary  branch,  a  school  of  engraving  and  a  school  of 
landscape-painting.  We  cannot  understand  that 
landscape-painting  can  be  taught  in  an  academy, 
if  so,  we  would  ask  in  what  academies  Hobbima, 
Ruysdael,  and  Cuyp,  learned  their  Art ;  or,  to  look 
at  our  own  landscape-school  which  is  now  the 
best  in  existence,  whei’e  our  painters  have  studied  ? 

America.— A  prize-holder  of  the  Cincinnati  Art- 
Union,  having  won  the  famed  statue  of  the  Greek 
Slave,  by  Powers,  the  Am.erican  papers  say  it  has 
been  bought  from  him  by  a  gentleman  residing  at 
Wellington,  for 34,000 dollars.  Thisfamoussculptor 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  dated  “  Florence,  August, 
18th,  1850,”  says,  “  I  am  now  making  a  statue  of 
“  La  Dorado  ”  or  California — an  Indian  figure 
crowned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  A 
kirtle  surrounds  her  waist,  and  falls  with  a  feather 
fringe  down  to  just  above  the  knees.  The  kirtle 
is  ornamented  with  Indian  embroidery,  with 
tracings  of  gold,  and  her  sandals  are  tied  with 
golden  strings.  At  her  side  stands  an  inverted 
Cornucopia,  from  which  is  issuing  at  her  feet 
lumps  and  grains  of  native  gold,  to  which  she 
points  with  her  left  hand,  which  holds  the 
divining  rod.  With  her  right  hand  she  conceals 
behind  her  a  cluster  of  thorns.  She  stands  in  an 
undecided  posture — making  it  doubtful  whether 
she  intends  to  advance  or  retire — while  her  expres¬ 
sion  is  mystical.  The  gold  about  the  figure  must 
be  represented,  of  course,  by  colour  as  well  as  form. 
She  is  to  be  the  Genius  of  California. 

Munich. — The  works  in  the  palace  are  now 
being  earnestly  advanced.  On  the  occasion  of 
our  visit  to  Munich  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  the 
artists  were  still  working,  but  there  remained 
much  to  be  done.  Of  the  subjects  from  the 
Nibelungenlied,  “Hagen  and  Chriemhild  in  the 
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castle  of  Ezel,”  is  painted  by  Jiiger;  of  the  subjects 
fi'om  the  Odyssey  these  lately  completed  are  “  The 
Arrival  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca  ;  ”  his  stay  with  the 
“divine  swineherd;”  and  “The  Recognition 
between  Ulysses  and  Telemachus.”  Two  of  the 
compositions,  after  Kaulbach,  for  the  outside  of  the 
new'  Pinakotheca,  are  already  finished. 

Kaulbach  is  actively  engaged  in  a  series  of 
frescoes,  to  decorate  the  new  Pinakotheca  in 
Munich  ;  this  building  being  designed  for  the 
reception  of  Modern  works  of  Art  exclusively. 
One  of  the  series  is  an  emblematical  picture  of 
the  resuscitation  of  modern  Art  in  Germany,  in 
which  the  principal  artists  are  introduced  among 
allegorical  figures  typical  of  the  events  com¬ 
memorated. 

It  is  said  that  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  ex- King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  at  Cassel,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Swiss  historian,  Muller,  from 
designs  by  Overbeck. 

Abbeville. — The  painter  Lesoeur  is  to  be  com¬ 
memorated  in  this  city  by  a  statue  to  his  memory, 
in  the  principal  square. 

Sardini-X. — A  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
king,  Charles  Albert,  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
the  sculptor,  and  will  shortly  be  inaugurated  in 
Sardinia. 

Dkesdex. — The  King  of  Saxony  has  commis¬ 
sioned  Professor  Vogel  von  Vogelstein,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  opening  of  the  Dresden  Conferences, 
by  a  large  picture.  The  professor  has  lately 
visited  Berlin  in  order  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Herr  von  ManteufFel.  We  may  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  that  Professor  Vogel  is  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  king  to  execute  portraits  of 
every  distinguished  person  that  visits  the  capital 
of  Saxony.  The  Dresden  Conferences  will  have 
opened  a  vast  field  to  this  distinguished  painter, 
among  whose  w'orks  are  to  be  seen  the  portraits  of 
many  of  our  distinguished  countrymen. 

Brussels  Exposition.  —  The  royal  decree 
which  fixes  the  opening  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition 
of  the  w'orks  of  living  artists,  for  the  loth  of  August, 
declares  that  it  is  for  the  future  to  be  thrown 
open  gratuitously  to  the  Artists  of  all  Nations. 

Acaeemie  des  Be.vux  Arts. — The  chair  of 
the  Acadimie  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Chevalier  Spontini,  has  been 
filled  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  an  artist  of  English 
extraction. 

French  Exhibition  of  Art  in  London. 
— Arrangements  are,  it  is  said,  in  progress  for 
transporting  all  the  best  w'orks  of  living  painters 
of  France,  now  exhibiting  in  the  Louvre,  to  this 
country  for  exposition  and  sale.  Such  a  course 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  English  artists,  but  if  our 
neighbours  will  send  us  the  Louvre  for  a  similar 
purpose,  we  should  assuredly  have  little  to  fear. 

Work  FOR  Artists  and  Decorators! — The 
newly  decorated  palace  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  has 
been  destroyed,  with  all  its  contents,  by  fire.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  150,000f. 

Art-Union  of  Vienna. — The  grand  prize- 
picture  is  from  the  pencil  of  Ilayez,  of  Milan,  and 
represents  the  delivery  of  Admiral  Pisani  from 
poison.  A  rumour  was  current  in  Vienna  that 
foreigners  wull  hereafter  be  employed  as  professors 
of  its  Academy,  of  whom  Rahl  is  expected  to  be 
the  chief. 


HOGARTH’S  TOMB  AT  CHISWICK. 


We  were  grieved  to  learn  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Illustrated  Neics  by  Mr.  John  Phillips,  a 
distant  relative  of  Mrs.  Hogarth,  that  the  tomb  of 
our  great  moral  painter  in  Chiswick  Churchyard 
has  fallen  into  a  serious  state  of  dilapidation  ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  a  builder  in  the 
neighbourhood,  “  nothing  short  of  taking  it  down 
and  entirely  re-erecting  it  will  save  it  from  ruin.” 
It  appears  that  in  1842  it  w'as  I'epaii'ed  by  this 
gentleman  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Phillips,  who  paid 
him  a  bill  of  IIL  14s.  for  his  services  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  letter 
we  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Chiswick  Church¬ 
yard,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  by  a  careful 
examination  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The 
tomb  is  evidently  much  damaged,  but  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  injuries  it  had 
sustained  were  not  of  so  extensive  a  character  as 
we  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  The  principal 
mischief  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  sinking  in 
of  a  grave  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  be  effectually  repaired  without 
being  taken  down  and  re-erected.  To  accomplish 
this  object  an  outlay  of  from  50Z.  to  60^.  would 
be  required.  Unless,  therefore,  a  few  admirers 
of  the  painter’s  genius  can  be  induced  to  sub¬ 


scribe  towards  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  achiev¬ 
ing  this  desirable  object,  the  tomb  will,  in  a  year 
or  two  more,  be  altogether  beyond  restoration. 
It  would  surely  be  a  great  scandal  to  the  Fine 
Arts  of  this  country,  if  our  continental  neighbours 
who  are  about  to  visit  us  at  the  approaching 
national  festival  should  find  the  monument  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the 
English  school  in  its  present  state  of  dilapida¬ 
tion,  when  the  damage  can  be  repaired  at  so 
trivial  a  cost.  Mr.  Phillips  states,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  us : — “My  first  recollection  of  this 
tomb,”  he  says,  “  was  in  1802,  when  it  had  been 
erected  about  thirty-six  years,  and  retained  all 
its  original  character  of  colouring  and  gilding.  It 
was  a  public  testimonial  got  up  at  the  instigation 
and  under  the  influence  of,  Mr.  Garrick,  who  wrote 
the  epitaph  inscribed  thereon,  and  it  was  paid 
for  by  a  public  subscription.”  “  I  propose,”  adds 
Mr.  Phillips,  “in  addition  to  the  present  embel¬ 
lishments,  to  place  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
tomb,  a  brass  tablet  commemorating  its  i-estoration, 
and  recording  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  with 
any  other  circumstances  incidental  to  the  event.” 

Since  Mr.  Phillips’  appeal  first  met  our  eye,  and 
the  above  paragraph  was  written,  we  have  received 
a  communication,  informing  us  that  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Bowerbauk,  the  respected  viear  of  Chiswick, 
supported  by  several  of  his  parishioners,  has 
handsomely  volunteered  to  undertake  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  monument ;  an  offer  which  Mr.  Phillips 
has,  it  appears,  taken  upon  himself  to  decline,  on 
the  ground  that  he  prefers  the  “  aid”  of  what  he 
calls  “  the  republic  of  genius,”  to  any  “  local  de¬ 
monstration  of  a  private  or  charitable  nature.”  In 
consequence  of  this  very  unwise  and  ungracious 
proceeding,  Mr.  Bowerbauk  and  his  friends  have 
withdrawn  their  proposal,  and,  as  yet,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 
Wo  have  already  stated  our  impression  of  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  to  repair  the  tomb, 
and  we  have  since  been  assured  that  an  estimate 
has  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Bowerbauk  and  his 
friends,  which  completely  tallies  with  our  own 
calculation  of  the  probable  cost.  Mr.  Phillips,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  a  considerably 
larger  sum  will  be  indispensable,  although  on  what 
grounds  we  are  as  yet  uninformed.  He  seems  to 
desire  to  have  the  management  of  the  repairs,  and 
of  the  funds,  himself;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the 
vicar  of  Chiswick  and  his  fellow  parishioners,  and 
we  trust,  therefore,  that  they  will  overlook  the 
rebufi'  they  have  met  with,  so  far  as  to  undertake 
the  responsibility.  We  are  satisfied  that,  under 
their  direction,  the  renovation  of  the  monument 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
and,  so  far  as  wo  ourselves  are  concerned,  we  shall 
be  ready  and  willing  to  promote  so  praiseworthy 
an  object,  both  with  our  pu"se  and  our  pen,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  ability. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  FLOWEIl-GIRL. 

II.  Howavil,  R.A.,  Painter.  F.  Wagner,  Kngraver. 

Size  of  tUe  picture,  3  ft.  2i‘iu.  by  2  ft.  0^  in. 

This  picture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  artist’s  daughter ;  in  fact,  it  bore  such  a  title 
in  the  catalogue  Mr.  Vernon  made  of  his  gallery, 
and  the  same  has  been  continued  in  that  officially 
supplied  to  the  public  at  Marlborough  House, 
where  the  collection  is  now  exhibited. 

But  whether  it  be  so,  or  otherwise,  affects  not 
the  character  of  the  work,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  Howard’s  pencil,  when  he  descended 
from  the  region  of  fancy  and  heathen  mythology 
to  things  of  this  lower  earth  ;  perhaps  had  he  done 
so  more  frequently  his  success  would  have  been 
greater.  With  a  mind  fully  stored  with  rich  and 
poetical  ideas,  and  well-instructed  in  classic  history, 
he  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  expressing  what  he 
conceived  and  felt ;  always  pleasing  and  most 
agreeable,  yet  he  was  never  great  ns  a  subject- 
painter  ;  as  a  portrait-painter,  he  would  doubtless 
have  attained  considerable  eminence,  could  he 
have  submitted  to  what  many  consider  as  little 
better  than  professional  drudgery. 

J'he  “Flower-Girl,”  as  we  i.ave  thought  fit  to 
entitle  this  picture,  is  executed  with  much  care ; 
the  pose  of  the  figure,  though  erect,  is  easy ;  the 
features  are  intelligent  and  expressive,  and  the 
colouring,  like  most  of  Howard’s  works,  is  clear 
and  brilliant.  Mr.  Wagner,  to  whom  we  entrusted 
the  task  of  engraving,  is  a  distinguished  German 
engraver,  residing  at  Nuremberg  ;  he  is  the  only 
foreigner  whose  name  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  our  undertaking. 


FALLACIES  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 


The  Fine  Arts  are  now  largely  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  the  people  ;  it  is  as  necessary  that 
the  representations  of  persons,  places,  and  events, 
which  profess  to  bo  true,  should  be  so,  as  the 
printed  statements  which  profess  to  be  a  relation 
of  facts  ;  and  it  is  as  inconsistent  with  honour  and 
right  principle  that  the  first  should  be  knowingly 
false,  as  the  last.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  this  view  of  the  subject  is  taken ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  who  would  shrink  from  the 
statement  of  a  falsehood,  are  far  less  scrupulous 
as  to  the  engraving  or  painting  of  one.  In  the 
wood-cuts  on  the  pages  of  illustrated  newspapers, 
and  in  the  exhibitions  of  pictures  professing  to 
be  opened  for  the  instruction,  as  well  as  the 
amusement,  of  the  public,  there  is  no  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  untruthfulness,  which  would 
be  felt  to  be  utterly  unallowable  if  expressed  in 
words.  We  would  point  especially  at  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  foreign  scenes  in  illustrated 
papers,  which  mislead  many,  although  those  who 
hav'e  been  on  the  spot  recognise  them  as  being 
merely  made  up  from  prints  of  old  date,  which, 
from  changes  since  carried  out  in  the  localities, 
are  no  longer  faithful  representations.  The  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  this  way  are  ludicrous;  w'e  once 
saw  in  an  illusti-ated  paper  a  representation  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  Rome,  with  its  barricades, 
the  last  not  unlike  Scotch  field-dykes,  and  not 
calculated  to  withstand  the  charge  of  a  Roman 
donkey,  whilst  the  Piazza  itself  was  depicted  as 
it  appeared  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  before  it 
assumed  its  present  form.  We  might  point  to 
other  instances  of  similar  copies  from  engravings, 
but  the  above  may  suffice.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  use  and  of  the  interest  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  if  faithful ;  and  in  return  for  the  ample 
patronage  bestowed  upon  such  papers,  the 
editors  should  be  careful  that  no  representation 
appears  in  their  pages  less  true  than  the  state¬ 
ments  on  which  they  are  willing  to  stake  name 
and  character.  Amongst  the  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  which  deservedly  enjoy  a  large  share 
of  public  patronage,  panoramas  are  now  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  it  is  evident  how  important  it  is  that 
they  should  be  true  in  every  instance.  The 
success  wffiieh  has  attended  those  of  real  merit, 
has  led  to  various  contrivances  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  to  spurious  pro¬ 
ductions  which  deserve  the  severest  reprehension. 
The  success  of  the  panorama  of  the  overland 
route  to  India  led  to  an  imitation  of  it,  which 
W’as  painted,  principally  from  the  outline  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  description  of  the  original  ex¬ 
hibition  in  London.  This  spurious  panorama 
was  exhibited  in  Glasgow  during  the  fair,  but 
did  not  pay.  The  success  of  the  monster  pano¬ 
ramas  of  American  scenery,  which,  beside  their 
miserable  execution,  were  evidently  unfaithful 
as  representations,  has  led  to  another  discreditable 
enterprise ;  the  scenery  of  an  American  river, 
the  Missouri,  has  wo  believe,  been  painted  in 
Glasgow  by  an  artist  who  never  was  beyond  the 
British  Isles,  from  no  better  authorities  than 
those  furnished  by  his  own  fertile  invention, 
aided  by  a  few  prints  in  the  Penny  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals.  This  panorama  was  exhibited 
in  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  music,  serenades, 
and  the  descriptions  of  a  “  Batterer,”  quite  as 
accurate  as  the  scenery  of  the  pictui-e.  Unprin¬ 
cipled  speculators  thus  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  of  poverty-stricken  genius  and  publish  a 
lie  to  the  w'orld  ;  upon  this,  however,  they 
expend  for  the  painting  a  trifling  sum,  which 
distress  in  the  artist  leads  him  to  accept,  thus 
perpetrating  a  double  wrong.  The  Monster 
Missouri  was  painted  for  about  60h;  the  Overland 
Route  for  %l.  !  A  panorama  was  exhibited  some 
time  ago  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  professing 
to  be  a  series  of  representations  of  events  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  w’hich  consisted  in  part, 
if  not  W’holly,  of  daubs  made  up  from  prints  in 
ihe  IllustratcdLondon  News.  The  exposures  made 
in  the  Art-Journal  of  forgeries  of  pictures,  and 
other  deceits  of  a  similar  character,  have  been 
of  acknowledged  service,  and  w’e  feel  called  upon, 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  Art,  but  also  in  those 
of  truth  and  education,  to  expose,  whenever  we 
have  an  opportunity,  such  representations  as 
those  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  brief 
notice. 


THE  ELOETER-GIRL 
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THE  ARTS  IN  INDIA*. 


It  appears  somewhat  strange  that  with  all  the 
means  and  appliances  at  the  command  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  our  East  Indian  possessions,  and 
also  of  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent  natives 
with  whom  they  are  associated,  so  little  should 
have  emanated  from  them  of  a  character  to  exhibit 
their  intellectual  powers  to  advantage  ;  little,  in 
fact,  to  show  that  Art,  and  Science,  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,  have  progressed  with  them  in  any  measure 
corresponding  with  their  advance  in  the  Western 
World,  that  is,  among  ourselves.  It  is  true,  books 
have  been  written  concerning  the  country  and  its 
history  ;  travellers  have  related  their  journeys,  and 
soldiers  have  described  their  campaigns  ;  but  the 
contributions  to  that  kind  of  literature  which  is 
calculated  to  benefit  the  whole  human  family,  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  Art  seems  to  wither 
amid  the  arid  plains  of  Ilindostan,  and  Science  has 
scarcely  found  a  resting-place  for  her  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ganges  or  the  temples  of  Bhudda. 
We  repeat  that  these  things  are  an  anomaly  when 
it  is  recollected  4ow  many  highly  educated  men  go 
forth,  year  after  year,  from  England  to  make  India 
their  home;  how  multitudinous  and  how  varied 
are  their  wants ;  and  how  vast  are  her  resources  to 
meet  every  demand  which  can  possibly  be  made 
upon  her,  to  administer  either  to  their  necessities  or 
their  luxuries.  It  is  an  axiom  in  commercial  policj^ 
that  the  supply  always  keeps  pace  with  the  demand 
for  any  article  ;  the  principle  holds  goods  in  regard 
to  matters  -which  address  themselves  to  the  mind  and 
understanding  :  so  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  what¬ 
ever  deficiency  is  known  to  exist  in  these  things, 
must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  neither 
asked  for  nor  valued  as  they  should  be  among 
masses  of  intelligent  and  wealthy  individuals. 

An  attempt,  so  laudable  that  we  heartily  wish  it 
every  success,  is  now  being  made  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  Indian  dominions 
to  the  neglected  state  of  the  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts.  A  monthlyjournal  devoted  to  these  interests 
has,  during  the  past  year,  made  its  appearance  in 
Madras,  under  what  would  seem  to  be  very  able 
management.  The  first  five  parts  have  been 
courteously  forwarded  to  us  by  the  editor,  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  our  assistance  in  so  desirable  a 
cause  ;  one  which,  if  successful,  must  work  out 
great  practical  good  to  the  dwellers  in  that  distant 
region.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  vast 
sources  of  wealth  are  actually  running  to  waste 
there  for  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  details  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures ;  and  that 
with  efficient  co-operation  and  matured  assistance 
a  rich  harvest  of  beneficial  fruits  might  be  gathered 
in.  That  which  seems  most  requisite  to  arrive  at 
this  result,  is  the  presence  of  competing  artists  and 
designers  to  direct  the  labours  of  the  ingenious  and 
intelligent  native  workmen.  In  an  article  on 
“  Carved  Furniture,”  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Indian  Journal,  which  we  have  received,  it  is  re¬ 
marked  that :  “  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  against 
which  the  cabinet-makers  in  Madras,  who  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  imported  their  manufactures  from 
England,  have  to  contend,  is  the  reproduction  of 
these  objects  by  the  native  carpenters,  who  copy 
the  designs  and  are  able  to  manufacture  and  sell 
them  at  half  the  price  of  the  imported  articles.” 
This  evil  might  be  remedied  if  the  masters  would 
employ  their  own  designers.  But  it  may  be  argued 
that  we  are  advocating  a  system  which  would  shut 
out  our  own  operatives  from  the  Indian  trade  ; 
and  so  it  undoubtedly  would  if  we  could  not  in 
England  keep  in  advance  of  those  who  might  be 
induced  to  settle  abroad,  and  of  this  we  have  no 
fear.  Moreover,  there  is  always  a  prestige  in 
favour  of  certain  goods  of  English  manufacture 
that  will  always  create  a  demand  for  them. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Indian  Journal 
is  conducted,  must,  if  it  meet  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  it  deserves,  work  a  revolution  in  those  subjects 
on  which  it  treats.  The  contents  of  the  numbers 
are  abundant  and  varied,  embracing  numerous 
topics  that  come  under  the  notice  of  the  artist,  the 
artisan,  and  the  man  of  science,  but  more  especially 
the  first  two.  The  editor,  -with  a  zeal  that  entitles 
him  to  the  highest  credit,  not  only  writes,  but  acts 
to  further  his  object,  for  he  has  established  a  School 
of  Design  in  Madras,  which  is  already  well- 
attended,  and  in  which  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
is  hitherto  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  the 
difficulties  he  has  had  to  grapple  with  have  been 
great,  owing  principally  to  the  proverbial  apathy 
of  the  Indian  character,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
Europeans.  He  has  also  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  science  of  the  Manufacturing  Arts, 
that  give  some  valuable  and  interesting  information. 


*  “The  Indian  Jom-nal  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manu¬ 
factures.”  Published  by  P.  K.  Hunt.  Madras. 


THE  AETJOUENAL. 


From  so  small  a  beginning,  at  some  day,  not  very 
far  distant,  may  arise  a  light  that  shall  illumine 
the  vast  territory  of  India,  and  make  her  as  rich 
in  intellectual  wealth  as  she  now  is  in  the  grosser 
materials — her  gold  and  her  precious  stones,  her 
purple  and  her  silks.  It  is  no  chimerical  notion 
to  expect  this,  provided  the  heads  and  the  hands 
that  may  assist  in  the  good  work  are  not  churlishly 
kept  back.  We  shall  have  good  opportunity  for 
ascertaining,  in  the  great  Exhibition,  to  what 
extent  Manufacturing  Art  has  reached  in  India  ; 
we  mean  not  in  mere  mechanical  ingenuity,  but 
in  what  is  alone  worthy  of  being  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Art,  whatever  shape  it  assumes.  It  will 
aflbrd  us  exceeding  pleasure  that  the  Journal 
which  has  evoked  these  remarks  is  answering  the 
expectations  of  its  conductor,  and  contributing  to 
the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  his  adopted 
country. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

PROTECTION  OF  INVENTIONS  BILL. 


The  Government  has  thought  fit  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  protection  of  inventions  intended  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations  in  May  next.  Such  a  measure  is  not  less 
just  to  inventors  than  politic  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners  under  whose  superintendence  the 
Exhibition  is  to  take  place.  In  our  September 
number  we  called  attention  to  the  Act  for  Protect¬ 
ing  Designs  by  Provisional  Registration,  and  fore¬ 
told  that  it  was  obviously  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
it  left  entirely  unprotected  that  large  class  of 
contrivances,  manufactures,  and  other  results  of 
workmanship,  which  by  no  liberality  of  construc¬ 
tion  could  be  brought  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ”  Designs.”  In  the  bill  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  it  is  provided 
that  the  Designs  Act  of  last  year  and  the  present 
measure  are  to  be  construed  together  as  one  act. 
It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  that  the  two 
objects  had  been  united  in  one  Act,  and  that  the 
statute  should  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  ;  for  the  most  ample  notice  of 
what  was  to  be  the  protection  to  inventors,  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  those  who  intended  to  be¬ 
come  exhibitors.  The  period  of  protection  afforded 
to  exhibitors  is  limited  to  one  year,  during  which 
exhibitors  of  any  “  piece  of  workmanship,  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance,  or  manufacture,  being  a  new 
invention,”  ai'o  to  enjoy  the  same  protection  against 
piracy  by  provisional  registration  as  they  would 
have  done  had  they  in  the  first  instance  obtained 
letters  patent.  The  present  bill,  however,  assumes 
that  during  the  year,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  provisional  registration,  letters  patent 
shall  be  taken  out  by  such  proprietors.  We  trust 
that  this  measure  will  speedily  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  otherwise  it  may  be  delayed 
until  half  of  the  present  year  has  transpired.  Had 
the  matters  here  referred  to  by  the  terms  “  piece 
of  -workmanship,  mechanical  contrivance,  or  manu¬ 
facture,”  been  introduced  into  the  Designs  Act,  as, 
indeed,  originally  was  intended,  the  present  bill 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  thus  the  circuity 
of  accomplishing  by  two  statutes  what  might  have 
been  done  by  one,  eight  months  ago,  would  have 
been  avoided. 

We  observe  that  there  is  no  provision  rendering 
it  compulsory  upon  the  proprietor  to  take  out 
letters  patent  at  the  end  of  the  year's  registration. 
Indeed,  such  a  provision  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  frame,  and,  perhaps,  impossible  to  enforce. 
It  is  possible  that  with  many  articles  of  fancy,  the 
value  would  be  so  transitory  as  to  render  a  year’s 
protection  all  that  would  be  required.  As  to  in¬ 
ventions  of  permanent  utility,  where  letters  patent, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been 
desirable,  we  do  not  see  that  much  is  conceded  to 
the  inventor,  beyond  the  extension  of  the  period 
when  his  fees  would  become  payable,  and  the 
interval  given  to  him,  during  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  public  opinion  or  private 
criticism.  The  fifth  section  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  now 
framed,  extends  the  privileges  conferred  by  it,  and 
also  by  the  Designs  Act  of  1850,  to  foreigners. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  judicious, 
and,  indeed,  what  justice  itself  would  dictate. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  enactments  of 
the  bill  now  before  Parliament,  which  are  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  extend  to  forms  and 
ornamental  designs.  The  language  of  the  bill  is 
so  loose,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  doubt 
should  have  occurred.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Act 
of  1850  expressly  refers  to  forms  and  ornamental 
designs,  and  as  the  bill  before  us  has  for  its  object 
to  extend  the  Designs  Act  of  1850,  and  provides 
that  it  shall  be  construed  with  the  bill  of  1851,  as 
if  they  were  one  Act,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
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that  forms  and  ornamental  designs  are  intended  to 
be  brought  within  its  provisions.  The  bill  may, 
however,  undergo  much  alteration,  in  both 
houses,  before  it  receives  the  royal  assent.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand,  however,  why  in  the 
last  section  of  the  bill,  the  power  of  applying  for 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  provisional  regis¬ 
tration  should  be  taken  away  from  the  proprietors 
of  any  “piece  of  workmanship,  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  or  manufacture,”  whilst,  by  the  Act  of 
1850,  such  power  is  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietor  of  designs.  It  would  surely  be  equitable 
to  leave  a  discretion  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
some  other  public  functionaries,  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  inventors.  Whilst  we  give  credit  to  the 
framers  of  the  present  bill,  and  of  the  Designs  Act, 
for  the  best  intentions,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  on 
behalf  of  inventors,  for  the  most  ample  liberality 
that  is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  slender  or  unfounded  claims  for  monopoly. 

We  presume  that  those  interested  in  the  bill  have 
seen  it  reported  at  length  in  the  public  papers,  it 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  us  to  occupy  our  pages 
by  inserting  it. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Royal  Academy.  —  The  eighty-third 
exhibition  of  this  institution  will  open,  as  usual, 
on  the  8th  of  May ;  and,  judging  from  what  we 
have  seen  and  heard  of  some  leading  works  of 
Art  destined  for  its  walls,  it  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  unusual  excellence.  The  Academicians 
themselves  appear  in  great  strength  ;  and  most 
of  the  exhibitors  are  said  to  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  support  the 
character  of  British  Art.  The  receipts  are 
likely  to  double  those  of  any  former  year. 

George  Jones,  Esq.,  R.A.,  has  resigned  office 
as  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Charles  Landseer,  Esq.,  R.A. 
The  loss  of  Mr’.  Jones  will  be  a  source  of  much 
regret  to  the  students  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
also  to  his  brother  academicians.  His  duties  were 
invariably  discharged  with  kindness  and  cour¬ 
tesy  :  and  he  has  secured  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated.  We 
trust  that  in  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  as  well  a.s 
in  his  zeal  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
Academy,  he  will  be  imitated  by  his  successor. 

Lord  Ward's  Gallery. — The  collection  of 
pictures  recently  formed  by  this  distinguished 
and  noble  amateur,  has  been  placed  in  a 
handsome  gallery,  fitted  up  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  In 
placing  the  collection  here,  his  lordship  liberally 
permits  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  admirers  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
painting,  to  an  enjoyment,  which  is  scarcely 
attainable  when  pictures  are  placed  in  a  private 
mansion.  When  so  many  foreigners  of  talent 
and  distinction  are  expected  to  be  -visitors  to 
London,  the  admission  to  such  a  collection  is  a 
gracious  boon,  and  will  be  fully  appreciated,  as 
a  very  ready  access  may  be  obtained  on 
application  by  persons  either  native  or  foreign, 
whose  position  and  pretension  justify  it.  The 
gallery  is  particularly  rich  in  the  early  masters  of 
the  Italian  School,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Giotto,  P.  Lippi,  L.  Costa,  Francia,  Fra  Angelico, 
Carlo  Crivelli,  Bellini,  L.  de  Bicci,  Perugmo, 
Ghirlandajo,  and  many  others.  By  Carlo  Crivelli, 
there  are  several  grand  works ;  and  by  Fra  Ange¬ 
lico,  a  picture  of  the  “Last  Judgment,”  compri¬ 
sing  a  host  of  figures,  constituting  it  the  vei7  finest 
of  his  performances  in  this  country.  By  Raffaelle, 
there  is  the  large  picture  of  “  The  Crucifixion,” 
pamted  by  him  whde  yet  a  youth,  and  so  like  the 
work  of  his  first  master,  that  Vasari  says  it  -u'ould 
be  taken  for  Perugino,  if  Raffaelle  had  not  written 
his  name  on  the  foot  of  the  cross.  This  great 
and  important  picture  was  painted  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Citta  di  Gastello,  and 
has  subsequently  been  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  and  also  possessed  by  Cardinal  Fesch. 
Two  large  altar-pieces,  each  representing  “  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  with  life-size 
figures,  are  respectively  from  the  pencils  of 
Pierino  del  Vaga  and  B.  Peruzzi.  Among  other 
great  works  are  a  picture  of  an  unknown 
subject,  containing  a  naked  female,  and  two 
other  figures  of  life-size,  by  Titian,  that  for 
beauty  of  flesh  tints  is  um-ivalled  ;  a  grand  land- 
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scape  by  Salvator  Rosa  ;  a  view  in  Venice  by 
Canaletti ;  “  Cain  and  Abel,”  by  Gnido  ;  and 
many  otbere  of  equal  consequence.  Several  fine 
portraits  are  also  contained  in  the  gallery  by 
Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Tiiitoretto,  S.  Del  Piombo, 
and  most  of  the  great  names  in  this  lino  of  art. 
There  are  a  few  pictures  of  the  Dutch  School, 
and  a  wondrous  landscape  by  R.  Wilson,  which 
is  the  only  pictm-e  by  any  English  painter,  and 
which  nobly  sustains  comparison  with  foreign 
art.  Several  pieces  of  antique  sculpture,  a 
“  Venus,”  by  Canova,  and  others  by  Marshall 
adorn  the  gallery.  AVe  regret  that  not  having 
seen  it  earlier,  we  can  give  but  slight  notice  of 
this  fine  collection. 

CoNVEESAZIONI  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OP  ArTS.-— 
The  committee  of  this  institution  arc  setting  an 
excellent  example  to  all  similar  bodies  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  minister  to  the  public 
convenience  during  the  period  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  this  country.  They  have  decided 
on  making  their  rooms  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  exhibitors  of  all  nations,  by  bolding  a  weekly 
conversazioni,  to  which  they  will  be  invited. 
All  the  foreign  commissioners  will  be  elected 
honorary  members  of  the  Society. 

Gallery  of  British  Art. — We  advocated  in 
our  last  number  the  importance  of  getting 
together  a  collection  of  the  pictures  of  our 
principal  artists,  that  the  numerous  foreigners 
now  in  London  may  have  further  opportunities 
of  seeing  some  of  the  best  woi’ks  of  our  school, 
than  those  afforded  by  the  exhibitions  now  open. 
We  understand  that  such  an  exhibition  is  about 
to  be  opened  at  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Wass,  in 
Old  Bond  Street,  who  has  secured  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  pencils  of  Turner,  Etty, 
Leslie,  Maclise,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Sydney 
Cooper,  Poole,  Muller,  Herbert,  Linnell,  &o. 
Such  an  undertaking  should  have  emanated 
from  the  British  Institution,  or  some  other  of 
our  Art  Societies ;  but  in  this  countiy,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  private  enterprise  generally  takes  the 
place  of  public  patronage. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. — 
The  thirty-sixth  anniversary  festival  of  this 
admirable  and  well-conducted  society  was  held 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  the  12th  of  the 
past  month.  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  M.P., 
took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  a  numerous 
body  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
among  whom  we  recognised  the  President,  Sir 
Wm.  Ross,  Messrs.  Creswick,  Uwins,  Cockerell, 
Redgrave,  Elmore,  Foley,  Frost,  F.  R.  Pickers- 
gill,  &c.  &e.  It  certainly  would  have  gratified 
us,  as  we  know  it  would  have  been  esteemed  a 
compliment  by  the  numerous  body  of  artists 
who  were  present,  had  we  met  at  the  festive 
table  a  few  of  their  patrons  and  non-professional 
friends,  whose  presence  on  such  occasions  is 
never  undervalued.  It  is  tme  these  gentlemen 
testified  to  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society  by  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions ; 
and  so  far  this  is  well,  but  the  opportunities  for 
artists  and  patrons  meeting  together  are  so  few, 
that  we  always  regret  when  they  are  not  taken 
advantage  of,  as  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
Since  our  last  report  the  operations  of  this 
society  have  been  extended  considerably,  935?. 
having  been  distributed  to  sixty-nine  applicants ; 
while,  since  its  first  establishment,  1230  cases 
have  received  relief  by  sums  amounting  to 
13,361?.  It  is  sui'ely  unnecessary  to  advance 
more  than  this  fact  in  proof  of  the  benefits 
derivable  from  this  institution,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  to  whom  Art  and  its  followers 
have  any  interest. 

The  Hospital  for  Consumption. — A  bazaar 
for  the  benefit  of  this  most  valuable  charity 
will  be  held  during  the  month  of  June,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  at 
Chelsea.  We  have  not  space  this  month  for  its 
advocacy — but  we  would  fain  hope  that  we  have 
made  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  urgent  claims  it  advances  upon 
them,  for  the  good  it  has  done,  as  well  as  that 
it  is  destined  to  do.  AVe  might,  indeed, 
occupy  many  pages  with  details  of  cases, — any 
one  of  which  would  carry  conviction  as  to  its 
most  merciful  influence  and  beneficial  effects. 
Among  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of 
the  metropolis,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  as  it  has 
been,  certainly,  the  most  needed, — relieving,  as  it 
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does,  several  thousand  patients  during  the  year, 
restoring  some  to  health,  and  making  the  death¬ 
beds  of  others  tranquil,  hopeful,  and  happy. 
AA''e  ti’ust  this  brief  notice  may  find  its  way  to 
many,  who  will  aid  the  undertaking  now  a-foot 
to  augment  its  funds,  and  consequently  its  power. 

The  Season  Tickets  of  admission  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  have  been  the  subject  of  very 
genei’al  complaint :  they  are  formed  of  a  piece 
of  cardboard — the  size,  about  two  square  inches  : 
coarsely  printed  ;  and,  altogether,  so  paltry  look¬ 
ing  an  affair,  as  would  have  been  rejected  if 
proposed  to  a  chimney-sweep,  as  an  advertising 
card.  The  occasion,  surely,  might  have  called 
for  some  production  of  taste  and  elegance ;  it 
might  have  been  of  silver :  the  cost  of  each 
would  not  have  exceeded  “  the  odd  shillings  ” 
of  the  guineas  :  but,  at  all  events,  some  artist 
might  have  been  employed  to  design  a  graceful 
and  appropriate  card  :  even  such,  for  example, 
as  that  which  backs  the  title  page,  or  dedication 
page,  of  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  remedy  this  evil — against  which  every 
purchaser  protests.  Moreover,  the  only  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  ladies’  and  gentlemens’  tickets 
consists  in  the  colour : — it  is  impossible  for 
a  person,  who  buys  the  two,  to  ascertain,  with¬ 
out  enquiring,  which  is  to  admit  a  gentleman, 
and  which  to  give  entrance  to  a  lady.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  require  it,  we  may 
state  that  the  lady’s  ticket  is  the  gen¬ 

tleman’s  Hue.  Confusion  is  also  likely  to  arise 
from  the  mode  of  admission.  Those  who  have 
season  tickets  are,  it  would  seem,  to  go  in  at  one 
door,  those  who  have  none  at  another  ;  and  how 
they  are  afterwards  to  meet  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  fifty  thousand  is  a  puzzle.  AA^'e  trust 
the  “  Executive  ”  will  consider  these  points. 

Scenery  of  the  Stage. — At  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  the  opera  of  MasankUo  has  been  put 
on  the  stage  with  all  the  appliances  of  scenic 
decoration  and  costume  possessed  by  this  great 
establishment.  The  gay  habiliments  of  the 
Neapolitan  people,  from  the  highest  classes 
down  to  the  singular  race  of  the  Lazzaroni,  have 
been  studied  with  perfect  tmth  and  propriety, 
and  the  scenery,  particularly  the  last  one  of 
A^’esuvius,  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  pictorial 
representation.  The  entire  performance  is  an 
artistic  treatment  of  the  revolt  at  Naples  in  1617. 

The  Great  Exhibition  in  the  United 
States. — AA''e  believe  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  project  will  be  carried  out  during  the 
year  1852,  although  it  is  not  certain  upon  what 
scale, — whether  of  great  extent,  or  comparatively 
limited.  The  American  government  have 
allotted  for  the  iiurpose,  a  tract  of  land  in 
“Government  Island” — a  few  minutes  ferry 
from  New  York  city;  and  have  in  otherways 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  undertaking.  AA^'e 
shall  probably  be  enabled  to  report  more  fully 
on  the  subject  ere  long.  AVe  trust  this 
scheme  will  ;be  supported  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  various  nations,  who  will  have 
opportunities  of  consulting  “  the  authorities  ”  in 
reference  to  it,  during  the  coming  summer. 
America  is  even  now  one  of  the  mightiest  markets 
of  the  world  :  a  great  people — numerous  and 
wealthy — require  much  that  European  industry 
and  enterprise  can  supply  to  them  :  and  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  a  display  of  Art-manu¬ 
facture  in  the  States,  would  answer  the  purposes 
of  all  parties. 

The  Flaxman  Remains. — AVe  can  now  give 
the  information  which,  in  a  former  number,  we 
were  obliged  to  withhold.  Miss  Denman  made 
an  offer  of  these  precious  remains  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  free  gift,  on  the  condition  only  that  a 
suitable  building  should  be  supplied  ;  the  offer 
was  respectfully  declined.  Space  was  wanted, 
both  in  the  National  Gallery  an<l  the  British 
Museum,  and  fear  was  felt,  or  affected,  of  Mr. 
Hume  and  the  economists,  fl’he  offer  was  then 
made  to  the  University  College,  where  a  new 
library  was  erecting ;  and  tho  .gh  neither  Miss 
Denman  nor  the  College  could  afford  the  fund 
required  for  the  repairs  and  the  cost  of  placing, 
j^et  it  was  believed  that  the  lovers  of  Fine  Art 
would  not  allow  the  undertaking  to  remain  in¬ 
complete.  And  altogether,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  beautiful  dome  is  suitably  furnished. 
It  is  intended  to  fill  two  small  apartments  and 
the  staircase,  as  the  means  may  be  supplied ; 


530?.  have  been  raised,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
about  200?.  more  will  be  necessary.  It  is  only 
now  that  the  hall  is  beginning  to  be  known. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
had  headed  tho  subscription-list,  inspected  the 
works,  and  expressed  the  opinion  which  we  are 
sure  will  be  that  of  all  enlightened  persons.  In 
future,  the  admirers  of  Flaxman  will  know  where 
the  productions  of  his  genius  may  be  seen  as  in 
a  focus.  AVe  are  assured  that  the  University 
College  are  anxious  to  provide  means  for  supply¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  for  the  contemplation  of 
them  by  all  the  lovers  of  Fine  Art ;  and  they 
will  be,  of  course,  beheld  by  the  students  of  the 
College,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  youthful  mind. 

Statue  of  Flaxman. — Seven  years  or  more 
have  passed  since  we  saw  in  its  rudest  form  in 
the  clay  a  statue  in  memory  of  John  Flaxman, 
in  the  studio  of  the  late  M.  L.  AVatson,  in  Upper 
Gloucester  Place.  The  work  was  intended  to 
be  placed  in  some  public  building,  and  when 
the  subscription  amounted  to  209?.  AVatson  com¬ 
menced  it  in  marble,  but  he  died  before  it  was 
completed,  Ithas,  however,  been  finished  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  executor,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  committee,  by  Mr.  Nelson.  The  figure  is  of  the 
size  of  life,  and  representsFlaxman  seated,  and  em¬ 
bodying  on  paper  some  of  his  divine  conceptions 
from  Llomer  or  Hesiod,  or  Dante.  The  pose  is  that 
of  perfect  rest  with  the  feet  thrown  forward, 
and  the  head  inclined  in  that  contemplative  mood 
which  best  befits  it.  The  head  is  the  identity 
of  Flaxman,  the  counterpart  in  the  round  of 
Jackson’s  portrait,  but  with  more  of  thought¬ 
ful  selfinvolution.  The  drapeiy  is  broad, 
simple,  and  without  any  cutting  shadows; 
there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  eye  from  the 
self-possessed  profound  intelligence  of  the 
head.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this  work 
shall  be  placed  in  the  Flaxman  Gallery  in 
University  College,  but  the  subscription  amounts 
only  to  379?.  Is.,  and  it  is  again  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  public.  Flaxman  is  great  every¬ 
where— except  in  the  country  which  gave  him 
birth ;  had  he  been  a  member  of  a  foreign  school 
he  had  long  ere  this  been  celebrated  by  statues 
and  memorials  :  but  here,  amid  our  essays  on 
cotton  and  corn,  the  statue  of  Flaxman  is  begging 
for  public  grace  to  be  permitted  to  commemorate 
a  man — the  only  one  who  has  ever  equalled  the 
best  of  the  Greeks  in  their  own  art.  The  essence 
of  but  a  few  of  the  unexecuted  works  of  Flaxman 
is  more  divine  than  the  concentrated  spirit  of 
all  the  productions  of  hundreds  of  men  to  whom 
hundreds  of  memorials  have  been  set  up.  AVe 
sincerely  trust  that  at  this  time,  in  the  face  of 
the  world  assembled  in  our  great  city,  it  may 
not  be  said  of  the  statue  of  John  Flaxman  that 
its  erection  was  defrayed  by  sordid  and  grudging 
charity.  AVe  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
the  subject.  The  statue  may  be  seen  at  the  great 
Exhibition,  where  Mr.  Nelson  has  placed  it. 

Decor.ation  of  the  Crystal  Palace. — Our 
impression  of  the  extent  of  the  modification 
proposed  to  be  effected  on  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s 
original  plan  turns  out  to  be  correct.  The 
general  colours  are  blue  and  white  ;  the  red 
scarcely  showing  at  all,  excepting  when  the 
spectator  looks  upwards,  when  the  inside  of 
the  girders  is  exposed  to  sight.  Had  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  announced  this  alteration  when  first 
decided  on,  he  would  have  spared  himself  a 
great  deal  of  caustic  criticism.  The  Atheiiceuin 
ti’eats  the  present  decoration  of  the  interior  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  triumph  of  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  but  forgets  to  add,  that  if  it  be,  it  is  a 
triumph  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  original 
intentions.  The  effect  is  undoubtedly  good,  but 
where  are  the  deep  reds,  the  deep  blues,  and 
violent  yellows,  of  which  his  original  plan  was 
composed!  The  result  is,  we  repeat,  not  the 
result  of  that  of  which  we  originally  complained, 
but  a  result  obtained  from  a  very  different,  and, 
to  us,  a  much  more  acceptable  arrangement. 

Carving  in  Box-AVood.  —  The  practice  of 
carving  in  box-wood  is  becoming  very  general ; 
numerous  specimens  executed  in  this  material 
have  been  contributed  to  the  Great  Exhibition. 
To  Mr.  Rogers,  the  distinguished  carver,  must 
be  assigned  the  merit  of  introducing  box-wood 
for  ornamental  purposes,  about  seven  years  ago. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  previously,  the  prin- 


cipal  woods  used  in  England  by  sculptors, 
were  ebony,  walnut,  oak,  and  occasionally 
bcccb;  but  a  suggestion  made  to  Mr.  Rogers 
induced  him  to  try  bis  skill  on  the  beautiful 
and  delicate  wood  of  the  box-tree.  His  first 
efforts  were  shown  to  Prince  Albert,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  them,  and  purchased  the 
carvings  ;  and  subsequently  the  artist  received 
the  command  of  Her  Majesty  to  execute,  in  the 
same  material,  the  exquisite  cradle  we  engraved 
some  months  since.  The  impulse  thus  given 
to  the  new  application  has,  as  might  bo  expected, 
extended,  where  a  few  years  ago,  its  use  would 
never  have  been  thought  of. 

Royal  Exchange. — Tlie  proposal  for  covering 
the  area  of  this  building  with  glass,  which  we 
believe  originated  with  Messrs.  Rothschild,  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  Gresham  Committee. 
The  Hall  of  Commerce  is  uow  spoken  of  as  a 
Avinter  meeting-place  for  merchants. 

Houses  to  Let. — There  are  thrice  the  number 
more  than  usual  of  houses  to  let,  in  and  about  the 
metropolis ;  while  the  applicants  for  them  are 
fewer  than  they  have  been  at  any  “  season  ” 
for  many  years  past.  This  is  just  what  Ave 
expected  ;  we  Avarned  our  readers  that  it  would 
be  so,  several  months  ago.  The  visitors  to  Lon¬ 
don  Avill  be  such  as  require  lodgings,  but  do 
not  need  houses  ;  the  stay  of  any  stranger  will 
seldom  exceed  two  or  three  weeks. 

Proposal  for  Establishing  a  School  for 
Art- Workmen. — The  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  have,  through  their  chaii’man,  Mr.  Cole, 
offered  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  elementary  drawing  or  modelling  on  the 
principle  of  the  Schools  of  Design  already  in 
existence;  with  this  view,  they  invite  the  co¬ 
operation  of  local  committees  and  parochial 
authorities,  in  any  and  every  part  of  London, 
in  which  such  institutions  may  appear  to  be 
desirable.  The  objects  proposed  by  the  Society 
and  approved  of  by  its  illustrious  Prsident,  are  : 
— 1.  To  prepare  a  concise  code  of  general  rules, 
AA'hich  shall  form  a  useful  manual  of  management 
and  instruction.  2.  To  recommend  a  suitable 
trained  instructor,  who  shall  attend  and  give 
instruction  two  hours  in  each  of  three  evenings 
weekly  during  the  appointed  period  of  session. 

3.  To  provide  and  lend,  until  the  school  is  self- 
supporting,  suitable  drawings,  models,  and 
examples,  and,  occasionally,  books  of  reference. 

4.  To  appoint  a  rotation  of  visitors,  well-qualified 
to  superintend  the  course  of  instruction  and  the 
conduct  of  the  school.  5.  To  give,  at  their 
annual  distribution,  by  the  hand  of  their  presi¬ 
dent,  medals  and  rewards  to  those  students  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  ability  and 
good  conduct. 

New  Entrance  to  the  Park. — Mr.  Alfred 
Beaumont  has  furnished  a  design  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  entrance  to  Hyde-park,  in  a  line  from 
Westbourne-terrace.  Another  entrance  is  much 
needed,  and  Mr  Beaumont’s  plan  appears  to 
have  been  generally  approved. 

Mr.  Thomas  Faed’s  Picture  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  His  Literary  Friends  at  Abbots¬ 
ford. — A  picture  bearing  this  title  is  now  on 
view  at  Messrs.  H.  Graves  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall, 
(preparatory  to  its  being  engraved  in  mezzotint,) 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Thomas  Faed,  an  Associate 
of  the  Scottish  Academy.  It  comprises  the 
jiortraits  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  and  sixteen  of  his 
friends ;  amongst  others,  of  Wordsworth,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Moore,  Wilson,  Hogg,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Crabbe, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Constable,  Lockhart,  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Sir  Walter  is  represented 
as  seated  in  the  dining-i'oom  at  Abbotsford,  the 
cloth  haAong  been  draAvn,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
reading  one  of  his  own  manuscripts.  It  is  not  of 
course  pretended  that  any  such  audience  was 
ever  assembled  at  one  time,  at  Abbotsford  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  painter  that  it  might  have  heen.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  picture  professes  to  represent  the 
parties  as  they  looked  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  Mr.  Faed  has  created  for  himself  a  difficulty 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  overcome.  Several 
of  the  resemblances  Avill  be  readily  recognised 
by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  parties 
at  the  period  referred  to ;  but  the  maiority  do 
not  certainly  affoi’d  us  a  veiy  correct  notion  of 
the  originals,  as  we  delight  to  remember  them. 
This  defect  is  inseparable  from  all  pictures 
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“  made  up,”  as  this  appears  to  have  been,  from 
various  sources.  Some  of  the  attempts  at 
portraiture,  are  utter  failures;  those  of  Campbell, 
Wordsworth,  James  Ballantync,  and  Wilkie, 
more  espcciall}’'.  Others  arc  more  successful ; 
those  for  example  of  Scott,  (a  compilation  from 
Raeburn  and  Leslie)  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Avhich 
Avouhl  not  have  discredited  the  meridian  vigour 
of  Wilkie;  Professor  Wilson,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Mr. 
Lockhart,  Constable,  and,  barring  the  big  plaid 
with  which  Jamie  is  invested,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  As  a  work  of  Art,  Mr.  Faed's 
picture  is  entitled  to  great  credit.  It  is  painted 
with  a  bold  free  hand,  and  displays  a  facility  of 
handling  Avhich  is  rarely  met  Avith  in  the 
productions  of  young  artists.  As  a  whole  it 
is  calculated  to  make  a  pleasing  and  effective 
print,  but  the  result  must  of  course  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  engraved.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  rage 
just  now  for  getting  up  portrait-pictures ;  but 
we  hardly  remember  an  instance  of  a  number  of 
heads  having  been  crowded  upon  one  canvas 
Avith  an  entirely  successful  result.  Wilkie’s 
Scott  Family,  albeit  painted  from  the  life,  is  one 
of  his  least  agreeable  pictures ;  and  Hogg’s  Birth¬ 
day,  by  Allen,  interesting  as  are  the  associations 
connected  with  it,  is  a  very  poor  affair  as  a  work 
of  Art.  In  contemplating  the  illustrious  group 
included  in  Mr.  Faed’s  picture,  it  is  painful  to 
remember  that  only  five  of  them  are  living  at 
the  present  time. 

Westminster  Peel  Statue. — The  amount  of 
the  subscription  for  this  testimonial  has  already 
reached  4000(.  The  selection  of  the  artist 
rests,  as  usual,  with  the  sub-committee.  The 
Athencewm  suggests  that,  as  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  jobbing  in  the  matter  of  Peel 
Statue  committees  in  the  provinces,  the  West¬ 
minster  committee  should  wait  until  all  the 
statues  now  in  hand  are  completed,  and  then 
select  the  sculptor  of  the  best  as  their  artist. 
This  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the  highest  order 
of  genius ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  in  submitting 
models  to  the  sort  of  judges  of  Avhich  provincial 
committees  are  too  often  composed,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  artist  to  model  down  to  the  taste  of  his 
critics.  An  exquisitely  managed  bale  of  bowed 
cottons,  a  very  prominent  relief,  and  happy 
introduction  of  the  City  arms,  and  the  devices 
which  may  be  emblematical  of  the  Avealth  and 
industry  of  the  toAvn  in  Avhich  the  statue  is  to 
be  erected,  form  too  often  the  leading  attractions 
with  provincial  committees.  A  better  plan  than 
that  suggested  by  our  contemporary  would, 
perhaps,  be  to  assemble  all  the  models  that  have 
been  made  for  such  customers,  and  choose  that 
in  which  the  sculptor  has  exhibited  the  highest 
properties  of  his  art. 

New  Institution  for  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts. — Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton’s  plan 
for  providing  a  fund  for  the  use  of  decayed 
painters  and  litterateurs,  promises  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  The  play  which  he  has 
written  for  the  occasion,  to  be  acted  by  ama¬ 
teurs,  will  be  performed  in  the  first  instance  at 
Devonshire  House.  After  it  has  been  played  in 
London  and  the  provinces  for  three  years,  the 
copyright  will  belong  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster, 
who  has  purchased  it  for  500Z.  In  a  noble  spirit 
of  emulation  of  the  liberality  of  Sir  EdAvard 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Mr.  Maclise  has,  we  understand, 
proposed  to  paint  a  large  picture,  in  which  he 
intends  to  group  portraits  of  all  the  amateuractors 
who  have  rmdertaken  parts  in  Sir  Edward’s  play. 
The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  picture 
and  copyright  of  such  a  work  will  no  doubt 
realise  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  place  Mr. 
Maclise  in  the  position  of  being  a  munificent 
contributor  to  the  institution.  If  other  eminent 
artists  and  litterateurs  would  follow  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Mr. 
Maclise,  the  undertaking  could  not  fail  to  prove 
importantly  useful. 

A  Pen  and  Ink  Portrait  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  Mr.  Miuasi,  has  been  submitted 
to  our  inspection ;  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  skill  of  the  vetei-an  artist,  and  an  admirable 
likeness  of  the  distinguished  statesman. 

The  Tamworth  Monument  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  result  of  a  subscription  among  his 
tenantry  and  friends,  has  been  entrusted  to^Mr. 
Noble,  the  successful  competitor  at  Salford. 
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The  Great  Globe. — Mr.  Wyld’s  great  globe 
ill  Leicester  Square  is  rapidly  advancing  towards 
completion,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the 
first  week  of  May.  This  remarkable  edifice  will 
contain  four  galleries  ten  feet  apart,  the  highest 
of  v/liicli  will  be  forty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Each  gallery  Avill  be  ascended  by  an  easy  flight 
of  eighteen  steps.  The  progress  of  the  Avork 
appears  to  be  regarded  Avith  great  interest  and 
curiosity. 

New  Literary  Institution  in  Westminster. 
— A  new  literary  society  has  just  been  formed 
in  We.stminster,  of  Avhich  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay 
has  consented  to  become  the  president,  and 
between  two  and  three  hundred  gentlemen  have 
already  enrolled  their  names  as  members.  All 
the  more  eminent  publishers  of  London  have 
offered  donations  to  the  library ;  whilst  Pro¬ 
fessors  Forbes  and  Ramsay,  Dr.  Lankester,  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  Mr.  Tonybee,  and  Mr.  Hillman, 
have  promised  to  deliver  lectures  from  time  to 
time.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new 
society  is  to  be  its  low  subscription  of  only  one 
guinea  per  annum ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  if 
the  objects  contemplated  can  be  obtained  for  so 
small  a  sum. 

New  National  Gallery. — A  commission  has 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on 
an  estimate  and  plan  for  a  new  national  gallery. 
It  includes  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  and  Mr.  Ewart.  Her 
Majesty  has  offered  a  site  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  rumour  that  the 
pictures  were  about  to  be  removed  to  Kensing¬ 
ton  Palace. 

Monster  Printing  Press. — An  American 
newspaper,  the  New  York  San,  boasts  of  a 
printing  machine,  which  for  size,  speed  and 
capacity,  is  said  to  distance  that  of  Mr.  Applegarth. 
This  press  is  twenty  feet  in  height  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  consists,  as  may  be  supposed, 
of  two  stories.  The  type,  by  means  of  the 
wedge-like  form  of  the  brass  rules  which  divide 
the  columns,  is  secured  upon  the  outer  face  of  a 
large  drum  or  cylinder,  to  which  the  paper  is 
drawn  from  eight  feeding  places.  As  the  drum 
revolves,  it  gives  at  each  revolution  eight 
impressions  of  the  type,  and  the  sheets,  as  fast 
as  they  are  printed,  are  caught  at  eight  dis¬ 
charging  places,  and  distributed  one  over  another 
as  evenly  as  if  piled  by  hand.  This  press 
prints  20,000  copies  per  hour.  Mr.  Applegarth’s 
machine,  in  use  at  the  office  of  the  London 
Times,  is  capable  of  printing,  at  its  full  speed, 
22,500  copies  per  hour ;  but  as  this  velocity  is 
attended  with  risk,  the  engineer  is  accustomed 
to  confine  the  number  of  impressions  to  12,000. 
The  price  of  the  New  York  Sun,  which  is  larger 
than  the  Times,  is  one  penny;  America  being 
happily  free  from  taxes  on  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Adhesive  Paper. — A  correspondent  enquires 
of  us,  whether  any  thing  is,  or  could  be  manu¬ 
factured,  to  supersede  the  use  of  gum  or  paste, 
for  fixing  drawings  in  albums,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes.  Liquid  glue,  and  such  ad¬ 
hesive  materials,  he  says,  are  disagreeable  and 
inconvenient  appendages  to  the  desk  or  writing- 
table,  and  he  suggests  the  feasibility  of  paper, 
or  fine  linen  being  so  prepared  as  to  supersede 
the  application  of  any  other  matter :  it  should 
be  manufactured  in  sheets,  so  that  strips  might 
be  cut  off,  and  the  adhesive  matter  should  cover 
both  sides.  The  idea  is  worth  the  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  envelopes,  who, 
we  should  think,  may  readily  produce  something 
that  would  answer  the  required  purpose ;  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  practically  useful. 

Monument  to  Washington. — In  our  March 
number  it  is  stated  that  the  obelisk  recently 
erected  in  honour  of  this  almost  the  greatest  of 
great  men,  had  been  placed  in  New  York  ;  but  -n-e 
have  since  ascertained  that  the  town  of  Washing¬ 
ton  is  the  locality  where  it  stands. 

Liquid  Leather. — Dr.  Burnland,  oi  Lairia,  in 
Germany,  professes  to  have  discovered  a  method 
of  making  leather  out  of  certain  refuse  and 
Avaste  animal  substances.  He  has  established  a 
manufactory  at  Vienna  in  which  to  carry  on  his 
operations.  Should  this  idea  prove  at  all  prac¬ 
ticable,  decorative  articles,  such  as  panels, 
cornices,  frames,  &c.,  may  be  cast  from  it  at  a 
very  trifling  cost. 
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The  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Paintees, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects.  Trsinslated 
from  the  Italian  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster.  Vol.  11.  Published  by 
H.  G.  Bohn,  London. 

The  pleasure  and  information  we  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Foster’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Vasari,  caused  ns  to  anticipate,  with 
considerable  interest,  the  appearance  of  her  second 
volume  ;  this  has  now  reached  us,  and  is,  in  all 
respects,  worthy  of  its  predecessor  ;  clear  and 
elegant  in  narrative,  truthful,  so  far  as  indefatigable 
research  can  lead  to  the  establishment  of  facts,  and 
valuable  for  the  vast  amount  of  new  matter  which 
it  contains.  The  period  embraced  in  it  e.vtcnds 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to 
that  of  the  sixteenth;  a  space  of  time  which 
introduces  the  reader  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
names  associated  with  Italian  Art — Bellini,Francia, 
and  Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione, 
Correggio,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  among  thejiainters; 
Leon  Alberti,  and  Bramante  D’Urbino,  among 
the  architects;  Mina  du  Fiesole,  and  Torrigiano, 
among  the  sculptors.  These  are  sufficient  to  show 
how  interesting  a  period  is  included  in  this  volume, 
and  how  much  important  historical  record  is 
associated  with  the  above  names.  The  task  of  a 
writer,  who  undertakes  to  give  a  translation  of  a 
biographical  work,  compiled  some  centuries  back, 
anci  which  has  been  edited  and  annotated  upon  by 
other  writers  at  various  subsequent  periods,  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  one  to  effect  with  fidelity.  A 
mere  transcript  of  the  original  in  anothcrlanguage, 
will  not  satisfy  the  ardent  enquirer  after  correct 
information  ;  errors  must  be  set  right,  doubts  must 
be  cleared  up,  facts  placed  in  their  proper  light, 
and  discrepancies  of  every  kind  carefully  avoided. 
To  do  all  this  requires  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  gathei'ed  from  observation 
and  experience,  and  a  spirit  of  investigation  not  to 
be  deterred  by  any  amount  of  difficulty  and  labour. 
These  qualifications  are  peculiarly  necessary  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  artists  and  their  works, 
concerning  whom  and  which  so  much  doubt  and 
dispute  have  been,  and  even  still  are,  found  to 
exist.  The  authenticity  of  their  productions,  the 
localities  where  the  pictures  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  and  now  are,  their  state  of  preservation, 
and  their  actual  existence,  are  matters  of  which 
the  biographer  and  annotator  must  take  cognisance 
and  determine.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Foster’s  volume  becomes  so  truly  valuable  by  the 
notes  and  commentaries  which  she  has  either 
collected  from  the  various  editions  of  preceding 
authors,  or  appended  from  her  own  personM 
research;  almost  every  page  in  her  volumes  bears 
testimony  to  her  industry  and  knowledge,  and 
manifests  the  zeal  with  which  she  commenced, 
and  has  carried  through,  her  labours ;  leaving 
nothing  for  the  reader  to  desire,  or  for  a  future 
editor  to  effect.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
such  a  work  is  interesting  only  to  the  artist  and 
amateur;  to  them  it  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  one 
we  heartily  and  conscientiously  propose  to  all 
who  can  appreciate  a  well-written  book,  or  who 
desire  information  on  subjects  that  commend 
themselves  to  every  one  possessing  intelligence,  or 
claiming  to  have  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
refined. 


IIebel’s  Adeem annisciie  Gedictite.  Published 
by  Georg  Wigand,  Leipzig.  AVileiams  & 
Norgate,  London. 

Ilebel ! — and  who  is  Hebei?  it  may  be  asked  by 
all  who  read  only  the  German  poetry  of  the  great 
poets  of  Germany.  The  question,  indeed,  may  be 
asked  of  even  many  a  native  German  of  extensive 
reading,  who  may  know  nothing  of  the  poems  of 
Hebei,  but  who  yet  may  feel  gratitude  to  the  trans¬ 
lator;  for  they  are  rendered  into  High  German  from 
t'h&Allemannisch,\xi  which  they  were  written.  The 
translator  is  II.  Reinick,  of  Dresden,  who,  in  his 
humility  of  heart,  and  enthusiasm  for  his  favourite 
poet,  prays  that  the  spirit  of  Hebei  may  have  looked 
propitiously  on  his  labours.  However  limited 
may  have  been  the  knowledge  of  these  poems, 
from  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  written, 
the  kindly  spirit  which  breathes  in  each  line  of 
them  must  move  the  heart  of  every  German  who 
loves  his  country’s  traditions.  Their  nationality 
is  not  that  simply  of  the  Black  Forest — of  Swabia 
—and  of  Southern  Germany,  but  that  of  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  land,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  frontier,— from  the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  woodcuts  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  Ludwig  Richter;  these  are  numerous,  and 
extremely  original  in  conception,  masterly  in  draw'- 
ing,  and  admirably  cut.  The  first  poem,  entitled 


“  Die  Wiese,”  is  illustrated  by  six  cuts.  A  charm¬ 
ing  cut  heads  a  poem  entitled  “  Die  Irrlichter.” 

“  Es  gehen  in  der  stilleu  dunkeln  N.acht, 

AVohl  Engel  mit  Sternen  licht  gekront.” 

Angels  at  night  peregrinate  the  earth,  crowned 
with  stars  ;— this,  an  exalted  idea  for  a  people’s 
])oet,  is  here  the  subject  of  a  charming  engraving, 
the  exaltation  of  which  is  in  some  degree  injured 
by  a  grotesque  AVill-o’-the-wisp,  who  acts  as  link- 
boy  to  the  angel.  Wo  recognise  “  Der  Mann  im 
Mond,”- — the  Man  in  the  Moon, — as  precisely  the 
story  told  to  every  one  of  us,  as  soon  as  we  are 
capable  of  asking  what  the  moon  is  made  of.  We 
are  here  again  told  of  the  same  wicked  old  fellow 
who  went  out  to  cut  sticks  on  a  Sunday,  and  we 
see  him  here  still  in  his  place  as  of  yore.  The 
vignette  of  the  “  Wachterraf”  represents  an  old 
watchman  blowing  his  horn,  after  which  he  sings — 
“  Iliiret  was  ich  eiicli  will  sagen ! 

Die  Gock’  trat  zclm  geschlagcu.” 

Others  of  cqu.al  merit  follow,  as  ‘‘  Auf  eincm 
Grabe,”  “Der  Wachter  in  der  Mitternacht,” 
“  Der  Zufriedene  Landmann,”  and  manj'  others, — 
the  entire  number  being  forty-eight, — from  which 
we  might  instance  at  random,  so  spirited,  so  well 
drawn,  and  so  admirably  executed  are  all  these 
vignettes;  and  the  moral  purity  of  the  poems  de¬ 
rives  an  additional  charm  from  the  unafl'ected  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  they  are  written. 


Recoeeections  of  a  Tour  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Greece,  and  Constantinople. 
By  Henry  Cook.  Part  I.  Published  by 
T.  M’Lean,  London. 

If  wo,  who  are  generally  chained  to  our  writing- 
table  from  the  first  week  in  January  to  the  last  in 
December,  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  beauties  of 
foreign  lands,  the  fault  cannot  be  imputed  to  our 
travelling  artists  who  roam  abroad  either  as  ama¬ 
teurs  or  professionally ;  and  by  whose  means  every 
spot  of  the  civilised  globe  has  become,  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  familiarised  to  us.  The  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Bosphorus,  seem 
to  us  as  well  known  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
so  that  when  we  open  any  book  which  illustrates 
the  majestic  scenery  of  the  great  European  seas, 
we  feel  quite  at  home  among  their  verdant  islands 
and  picturesque  coasts.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  any  artist,  at  this  time,  can  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  what  we  have  not  seen  before  ;  all  of 
novelty  to  be  looked  for  must  be  in  the  varied 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  different 
aspect  of  a  locality,  which  a  fresh  eye  and  new 
ideas  may  bring  to  bear  upon  its  scenery.  These, 
if  united  to  taste  and  ability,  gifts  which  the 
author  of  this  publication  unquestionably  possesses, 
will  go  far  to  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  new 
material,  and  add  increasing  interest  to  that  which 
familiarity  may  have  made  common.  The  first  part 
of  Mr.  Cook’s  folio  publicat 'on  contains  four  views  of 
the  Island  of  Corfu,  lithographed  in  a  bold  style  of 
drawing;  his  main  object  is  evidently  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  rather  than  a  finished  work 
of  Art.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  his 
drawings  are  produced  in  a  heedless,  indefinite 
style  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  exhibit  much  artistic 
feeling  in  the  arrangement  of  subject  and  the 
treatment,  united  with  great  freedom  of  pencilling  ; 
the  effects  are  broad  and  well-studied.  His  book, 
when  completed,  will  form  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  numerous  topographical  works  that  have 
issued  from  the  press  since  the  introduction  of 
lithography.  It  is  accompanied  by  some  well 
written  remarks,  descriptive  of  the  places,  their 
history,  and  the  author’s  personal  feelings  on 
visiting  them,  which  show  the  writer  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  as  a  man  of  taste  and  erudition  ; 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  work  purporting  to  be 
merely  illustrative,  so  well  associated  with  judicious 
and  interesting  commentary.  If  we  now  prefer  Mr. 
Cook’s  former  beautiful  publication,  “  Central 
Italy,”  to  the  present,  it  is  only  because  the  latter 
deals  with  a  subject,  to  our  minds,  of  a  more 
interesting  and  a  higher  order  of  illustrative  matter. 
But  we  wait  the  issue  of  the  other  parts  before  we 
feel  ourselves  in  a  position  to  make  a  choice. 


The  Duke  of  AVeleington  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Engraved  by 
J.  Faed,  from  the  picture  by  F.  AVinter- 
HALTER.  Published  by  P.  &  D.  Coln.vghi, 
London. 

Notwithstanding  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  this 
picture  by  contemporary  critics,  when  it  was 
painted  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  in  1844,  wm 
confess  it  utterly  and  entirely  disappointed  us. 
The  opportunity  afforded  to  the  artist  of  handing 
down  to  future  ages,  side  by  side,  the  “  foremost 
man  of  all  the  world,”  and  him  who  has  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  political  matters  for 
the  last  thirty  years  and  longer,  was  such  as, 


unfortunately,  can  never  occur  again  ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  more  to  be  lamented  that,  in  our  opinion, 
it  has  so  signally  failed,  for  we  cannot  regard  the 
two  figures  here  standing  together  before  us,  as 
becoming  representatives  of  tlie  distinguished 
characters  whom  the  print  professes  to  place  on 
record.  ’The  likeness  of  the  Duke  is  good,  that  of 
Sir  Robert  is  no  veritable  portrait ;  but  one  great 
objection  to  the  work  is  the  apparent  want  of 
motive  in  it ;  it  expresses  nothing  but  inanity ; 
the  two  chieftains  look  like  two  culprits  standing, 
not  indeed  at  the  bar  of  criminal  justice  waiting 
for  their  sentence,  but  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
to  be  reprimanded  for  political  tergiversation,  as 
some  of  their  opponents  would  probably  affirm. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  formal  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  great  names  it  w'ould 
commemorate,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  tribute 
to  their  genius.  The  engraver  has  done  his  task 
w'ell  ;  the  print  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
mezzotinto  style. 


The  Royal  Children.  Engraved  by  T.  R. 
Jackson  from  the  picture  by  F.  AVinter- 
iialter.  Published  by  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi, 
London. 

An  oval  print  containing  the  portraits  of  the  four 
young  royal  princesses,  grouped  together  in  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  inartificial  manner,  a 
merit  to  which  M.  AVinterhalter’s  compositions 
cannot  generally  lay  claim.  The  whole  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  very  pleasing,  and  being  engraved 
in  a  most  brilliant  manner,  it  cannot  fail  of  being 
highly  popular.  "Were  the  figures  introduced 
those  of  a  peasant’s  children,  they  would  have 
commanded  admiration,  but  being  of  a  family  in 
which  every  Briton  feels  especial  interest,  the  work 
becomes  doubly  valuable. 


Jesus.  A  Poem  in  Six  Books.  By  Henry 

Steering,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Published  by  A. 

II.vLL,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  London. 

If  any  apology  be  needed  for  introducing  into  the 
pages  of  a  journal  professedly  devoted  to  Art- 
matters  alone,  a  notice  of  a  sacred  poem,  it  must  be 
found  in  the  words  which  the  author  uses  as  a 
vindication  for  having  written  it.  He  says  in  his 
preface  : — “  In  my  brief  visits  to  the  great  picture 
galleries  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
I  have  ahvays  been  struck  with  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  some  few'  holy  and  divine  forms,  in 
the  productions  of  artists  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  every  variety  of  style  and  degrees  of 
excellence.  F'ew  people  could  be  found  who 
would  not  regret  the  loss  of  even  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  productions.  They  are  all  valued 
because  each  tends  to  promote  the  development  of 
ideas  with  which  every  though  I  ful  mind  is  more  or 
less  occupied.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  I  could  not 
be  committing  an  offence  against  geed  taste  in 
attempting  a  poem  like  the  following  Had  I 
been  an  artist  1  should  have  rejoiced  to  exhibit  in 
form  and  colour  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
mind  by  the  study  of  the  Evangelical  records. 
Having  only  language  at  my  command,  I  hars 
used  it  in  the  best  way  I  could,  to  pourtray  the 
image  of  the  Saviour  as  stamped  upon  my  thoughts, 
and  to  delineate  such  circumstances  in  his  history 
as  have  most  vividly  influenced  my  imagination.” 

Dr.  Stebbing  has  been  long  known  as  a  valuable 
contributor  to  our  biblical  literature ;  and  he  has 
frequently  employed  his  pen  in  the  lighter,  but  not 
the  more  pleasant,  task  of  adding  to  our  stock  of 
fugitive  poetry  of  a  religious  character.  The  more 
important  work  he  has  here  accomplished  may  well 
entitle  him  to  wear  the  laurel  crown.  His  poem 
is  written  in  a  graceful,  easy  style  of  language, 
einbodyingmuch  beauty  of  thought  and  description. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  controversial  or  bigotted 
sentiment,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  main  argument  of  the 
work  is  borrowed  from  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists, 
which  the  author  has  put  into  a  poetical  form, 
connecting  the  various  links  of  the  history  with 
such  imaginative  scenes  and  descriptions  as  are 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  might  naturally  be 
presumed  to  have  been  associated  with  it. 


Illustrations  of  Mediev'Al  Costume  in 

Engl.vnd  ;  by  T.  A.  Day,  and  J.  B.  Dines. 

Published  by  C.  Bosvvorth,  London. 

Two  numbers  of  this  work  have  appeped,  each 
containing  three  coloured  plates,  and  eight  pages 
of  description,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  one  shilling,  the 
entire  work  to  be  completed  in  six  numbers.  AA''e 
cannot  speak  highly  ot  the  execution  of  the  plates; 
they  have  too  much  the  look  of  amateur  perfor¬ 
mances  ;  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  work  is 
its  cheapness. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  EIGHTY-THIHD  EXHIBITION — 1851. 

HE  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Academy  were  opened 
to  private  view  on 
Friday,  the  2nd  of  May, 
and  on  the  Monday 
following  to  the  public. 
The  visitor,  on  enter¬ 
ing,  is  at  once  struck 
by  a  new  arrangement  ; 
the  room  in  which, 
hitherto,  architectural 
designs  have  been  shown,  is  now  filled,  exclu¬ 
sively,  with  oil  pictures,  and  the  architectural 
designs  are  at  present  hung  in  the  octagon  room. 
This  affords  greater  space  ;  and  proves,  upon  the 
part  of  the  Academy,  a  desire  to  exhibit  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  number  of  works  ;  but  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  architecture-room  are  excruciating;  it 
has  always  been  a  hall  of  torture ;  and  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  no  other  than  a  place  of  execution. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  purified  by 
sacrifice  ;  to  be  consecrated  by  self-immolation  ; 
since  we  find  academicians  themselves  riding 
into  the  abyss.  The  alteration  is  decidedly  an 
improvement ;  the  octagon  room  was  a  positive 
curse  to  the  artists  who  were  doomed  to  perish 
there,and,  although  architects  may,  and  do,  now 
complain  of  the  Infliction  upon  them,  the  evil  is 
of  far  less  consequence  than  itwas — when  so  many 
unfortunate  painters,  (often  young,  struggling, 
and  promising,)  had  to  endure  the  misery,  during 
a  whole  season,  of  knowing  that  a  ban  was  effec¬ 
tually  placed  upon  their  exertions.  We,  therefore, 
congratulate  and  thank  the  hangers  for  this 
change.*  On  entering  the  academy  for  the  first  visit 
of  the  season,  we  feel  the  absence  of  certain  agencies 
by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  be  moved 
— if  we  be  gratified,  the  gratification  is  incom¬ 
plete.  Among  the  derelictions  of  this  year  are 
Mulready,  and  we  may  say  Webster  and  Turner; 
yes,  we  will  name  Turner,  to  whose  retirement  we 
are  by  no  means  reconciled — we  owe  him  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  would  willingly  increase 
it.  Yet,  even  without  these,  the  exhibition  is  the 
best  that  has  adorned  these  walls  for  many 
years  ;  all,  we  believe  in  honour  of  this  era,  have 
done  their  utmost ;  some  who  have  been  better, 
that  is  to  say  more  profitably,  occupied,  would  have 
produced  greater  works  under  circumstances 
less  pressing.  In  that  section  of  the  academy — 
the  younger  branches — where  signal  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  be  looked  for,  their  friends  will  find 
ample  matter  for  congratulation.  We  rejoice  to 
see  that  they  read  for  themselves ;  the  beaten 
track  is  forsaken ;  their  subjects  are  selected 
with  discrimination,  and  executed  with  increas¬ 
ing  power.  We  had  expected  to  see  some  show 
of  foreign  works  this  year ;  but  of  these  there 
are  none  bearing  any  of  the  great  names,  and 
those  which  are  himg  are  generally  unimportant. 
The  English  school  is  rapidly  advancing ;  this 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  vulgar  fashion  among 
the  ignorant  to  laud  foreign  art  ;  but  really, 
after  an  impartial  review  of  every  school  in 
Europe,  we  know  of  but  very  few  men  that  we 
need  envy  them — of  these  Wilhelm  Kaulbach  is 
assuredly  one.  The  Germans  have  neglected 

*  The  hangers,  this  year,  were  Mr.  Stanfield,  Mr. 
Eoherts  and  Mr.  Westmacott. 
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colour  until  they  have  entirely  lost  it ;  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  they  may  regain  it 
under  the  auspices  of  Kaulbach.  In  colour  and 
execution,  indeed  in  all  tlic  best  qualities  of  Art, 
there  are  works  here  which  challenge  compari¬ 
son  with  those  of  any  existing  school.  Even 
the  revolutionary  faction — the  young  England 
section — who  significantly  call  themselves  Pre- 
Raffaollites,  are  unusiially  enterprising.  Narrow 
indeed  is  the  way  they  have  chosen,  because 
truly  between  the  Giottesque  and  the  grotesque 
there  is  but  a  step ;  they  dream  of  matci'ial 
beauty,  but  they  never  get  beyond  the  study  of 
the  skeleton.  The  liberality  of  art  attaches  to 
the  study  of  the  Beautiful,  between  which  and 
TO  aiVxptv  there  are  many  degrees.  Whether  it 
be  by  accident  or  “  one  consent  ”  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  this  year  bettor  than  usual,  matters 
little.  Great  collections  generally  contain  much 
supplementary  rabbish ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
that  upon  an  occasion  when  Britain  invites  to 
her  hearth  a  host  of  visitors,  there  should  be 
something  to  undeceive  them  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  our  English  school  of  painting.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  congratulate  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  progress  it  is  making ;  it  is 
advancing  in  all  ways,  and,  especially,  in  public 
opinion.  A  few  more  liberal  concessions  to  the 
exigencies  of  Art,' — a  little  more  desire  to  move 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  power  of  the 
Academy  for  good  will  be  immensely  enhanced. 

With  these  brief  introductory  remarks — which 
we  avoid  to  lengthen,  inasmuch  as  this  month 
there  are  many  important  claimants  on  our 
pages — we  proceed  to  pass  the  leading  works 
under  review.* 

No.  9.  ‘A  Shady  Place,’  J.  Niemann.  A  com¬ 
position — trees,  a  shallow  pool,  and  its  rough 
and  stony  bed.  It  is  everywhere  vigorous  and 
mellow  in  colour. 

No.  14.  ‘Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Anne, 
at  Bruges,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.  A  large,  elaborate, 
but,  still,  a  simple  composition.  The  spec¬ 


*  In  reference  to  this  duty  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
quote  from  the  speech  of  Prince  Albert,  as  we  find  it  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Times,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
— “  Gentlemen,  the  production  of  all  works  in  art  or  poetry 
requires,  in  their  conception  or  execution,  not  only  an 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  skill,  and  patience,  but  particu¬ 
larly  a  concurrent  wannth  of  feeling,  and  a  free  flow  of 
imagination.  This  renders  them  most  tender  plants, 
which  will  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  calculated  to 
maintain  that  warmth,  and  that  atmosphere  is  one  of 
kindness— kindness  towards  the  artist  personally,  as  well 
as  towards  his  productions.  An  unkind  word  of  criticism 
passes  like  a  cold  blast  over  their  tender  shoots,  and 
shrinks  them  up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap  which  was 
rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  miiltitudes-of  flowers  and  fruit. 
But  still  criticism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  art,  and  the  injudicious  praise  of  an  inferior  work 
becomes  an  insult  to  superior  genius.  In  this  respect  our 
times  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  when  compared  with 
those  when  Madonnas  were  painted  in  the  seclusion  of 
convents ;  for  we  have  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  eager 
competition  of  a  vast  array  of  artists  of  every  degree  of 
talent  and  skill,  and,  on  the  other,  as  judge,  a  great  public, 
for  the7greater  part  wholly  uneducated  in  art;  and  thus 
led  ysy  2>rofessional  writers,  who  often  strive  to  impress  the 
public  with  a  great  idea  of  their  own  artistic  knowledge,  by 
the  merciless  manner  in  which  they  treat  works  which  cost 
those  who  produced  them  the  highest  efforts  of  mind  and 
feeling^ 

These  sentences,  full  of  force,  generous  feeling,  and 
sound  policy,  as  they  are,  should  be  learned  by  heart  by 
every  writer  upon  whom  devolves  the  irksome  and  respon¬ 
sible  duty  of  criticism. 

His  Royal  Highness  added : — “  The  works  of  art,  by 
being  publicly  exhibited  and  offered  for  sale,  are  becoming 
articles  of  trade,  following  as  such  the  unreasoning  laws  of 
markets  and  fashion,  and  public,  and  even  private  patron¬ 
age  is  swayed  by  their  tyrannical  influence.  It  is,  then,  to 
an  institution  like  this,  gentlemen,  that  we  must  look  for 
a  counterpoise  to  these  evils.  Here  young  artists  are 
educated  and  taught  the  mysteries  of  their  profession; 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  given  proof 
of  their  talent  and  power,  receive  a  badge  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  from  their  professional  brethren  by  being  elected 
associates  of  the  Academy,  and  are  at  last,  after  long  toil 
and  continued  exertion,  received  into  a  select  aristocracy  of 
a  limited  number,  and  shielded  in  any  further  struggle  by 
their  well-established  reputation,  of  which  the  letters  ‘  R.A.’ 
attached  to  their  names  give  a  pledge  to  the  public.  If 
this  body  is  often  assailed  from  without,  it  shares  Only  the 
fate  of  every  aristocracy ;  if  more  than  another,  this  only 
proves  that  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  sustain  an  aristocracy 
of  merit  than  one  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  and  may  serve  as  an 
useful  check  upon  yourselves,  when  tempted  at  your  elec¬ 
tions  to  let  personal  predilections  compete  ivith  real  merit. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  you  may  rest  assured,  and  that  is, 
the  continued  favour  of  the  crown.  The  same  feelings 
which  actuated  George  HI.  in  founding  this  institution, 
still  actuate  the  crown  in  continuing  to  it  its  patronage 
and  support,  recognising  in  you  a  constitutional  link,  as 
it  were,  between  the  crown  itself  and  the  artistic  body.” 
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tator  is  placed  at  the  extremity,  and  looks  up, 
through  the  sci'een,  to  the  high  altar.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  an  unobtrusive  sobriety 
of  tone  prevails,  broken  on  the  left  by  lights 
wliieh  are  carried  through  to  the  altar.  On  the 
right  and  left  the  walls  are  enriched  with  oak 
panelling,  and  on  the  floor  is  assembled  a  nume¬ 
rous  congregation.  We  may  understand  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  a  subject,  by  sup¬ 
posing  all  the  figures  removed,  and  substituting, 
for  the  present  forcible  effect,  an  insipidly  uni¬ 
form  light. 

No.  23.  ‘Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,’  T. 
Cbeswick,  R.A.  Elect.  There  is  little  of  effort 
in  this  picture ;  it  is  a  literal  translation  from 
what  seems  to  be  a  veritable  passage  of  pictu¬ 
resque  scenery.  We  say  there  is  no  effort  in  it, 
because  the  artist  has  frequently  painted  similar 
subjects.  There  is  a  stream  of  water,  and,  at  its 
brink,  a  rude  and  stony  pathway,  whence  the  eye 
passes,  by  nicely  reconciled  gradations,  to  the 
hills  which  close  the  view.  The  water  is 
charmingly  painted,  both  in  its  repose  and 
broken  current,  and  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  finely  felt.  'The  stones  in  the 
foreground  are  somewhat  strong  with  asphaltum 
or  cappah  bi-own  ;  should  this  turn  black 
and  opaque,  it  will  materially  injure  the  balance 
of  the  picture. 

No.  24.  ‘The  Children  of  T.  J.  Thompson, 
Esq.,’  Mrs.  Carbenter.  Two  little  girls.  Tlie 
heads  are  animated  with  the  most  natural  in¬ 
fantine  expression  ;  the  colouring  is  remarkably 
brilliant. 

No.  25.  ‘La  Pastorella  degli  Abnizzi,”  R. 
Lehmann.  This  figure,  or  one  very  like  it,  has 
been  repeated  more  than  once  by  the  painter. 
We  have  seen  one  at  Berlin,  and  another  in 
London.  There  is  considerable  merit  in  the  work  ; 
the  artist  is  a  deserved  favourite  in  Paris,  where, 
although  a  German,  he  has  been  long  settled. 

No.  26.  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  T.  H.  Illidge. 
The  features  constitute  a  study  of  an  extremely 
agreeable  character;  we  have  generally  considered 
this  artist  more  successful  in  male  portraiture, 
but  this  work  is  distinguished  by  eminently 
agreeable  qualities. 

No.  32.  ‘  Emily,  daughter  of  the  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bulteel,’  F.  R.  Sat.  A  head  only,  reclining 
on  a  cushion  ;  it  is  painted  with  much  sweetness 
of  colour  and  expression. 

No.  33.  ‘  Cliildren  of  the  painter, — a  finished 
sketch,’  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  The  animus  with 
which  this  picture  seems  to  have  been  painted  is 
the  desire  to  realise  the  unqualified  simplicity  of 
daylight  effect.  It  presents  two  figures  circum¬ 
stanced  in  a  section  of  a  room,  the  composition 
being  assisted  by  the  furniture,  of  which  a  piano 
is  a  prominent  object.  The  expediency  of  forcing 
effect  is  not  acknowledged  here,  but  although 
the  eye  is  everywhere  courted  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  curious  finish  of  the  objects,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  sufficient  prominence  given  to 
the  figures ;  and  although  colour  is  denied  them, 
this  quality  is,  however,  found  in  a  high  degree 
in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

No.  35.  ‘  Ulysses  anxious  to  return  to  his 
faithful  wife  Penelope,  is  unwillingly  detained  in 
the  Island  of  Calypso,’  T.  Uwins,  R.A.  This 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  it  is  determined  by  Jupiter  that 
Ulysses  is  to  find  his  way  home,  oute  BeSiv  tto/j-tti] 
ovT  avBpwwwv.  There  ai’e  two  distinct  parts  in 
the  composition ;  in  one,  the  lower,  we  find 
Ulysses  mourning  his  absence  from  his  beloved 
Ithaca ;  and  in  another,  the  upper  part.  Calypso 
attended  by  her  nymphs  receives  Mercury,  who 
is  charged  with  the  mandate  of  Jupiter.  The 
subject  is  different  from  that  class  in  which  this 
painter  has  of  late  years  exhibited — the  work  is 
rich  in  colour,  and  full  of  classic  sentiment. 

No.  41.  ‘  On  the  River  Elway,  near  Abergely 
— North  Wales,’  W.  J.  Roffe.  The  subject  has 
been  selected  with  a  perfect  apprehension  of  the 
necessary  merits  of  picturesque  composition ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  with  an 
earnest  investigation  of  truth. 

No.  43.  ‘  Portrait  of  Miss  Bertree,’  C.  Baxter. 
Only  a  head  and  bust — it  is  singularly  delicate 
in  colom’,  with  a  life-hke,  but  dreamy,  character. 

No.  45.  ‘Anglers,’  H.  Le  Jeune.  A  smaU 
picture  with  a  group  of  children  ;  boys  fishing 
and  a  girl  carrying  a  child.  They  have  the 
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meritorious  appearance  of  being  an  actual  and 
accidental  agroupment — and  in  colour  the  little 
picture  is  strikingly  original. 

No.  46.  ‘  K.  C.  Leslie,  Juu.  Instead 

of  by  a  title,  this  work  is  described  by  a  passage 
from  Falconer’s  Shipwreck  : — 

“A  sea  upsurging  with  tremenclous  roll, 

To  instant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole.” 

It  is  a  small  picture  in  which  we  see  only  the 
stern  of  the  fated  ship.  The  circumstances 
seem  exaggerated,  but  it  is  yet  the  best  picture 
we  have  ever  seen  exhibited  undci'  this  name. 

No.  48.  ‘  Near  Monickendam,  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,’  C.  Stanfield,  E.A.  Tlie  scene  is  a  low 
shore  mnning  into  the  picture,  and  serving  for 
the  most  part  as  a  background  for  a  variety  of 
craft  that  are  distributed  along  the  water-side. 
There  is  but  little  colour  in  the  picture,  and 
nothing  approaching  high  tone,  save  a  shred  of 
Dutchman’s  shirt  sleeve — all  the  Unen  it  appears 
the  man  has  left.  The  low,  and  here  and  there, 
grey  tone  of  the  composition  is  extremely 
agreeable. 

No.  49.  ‘A  Mountaineer’s  Flock,’ T.S.  CoorEK,  A. 
At  first  sight  of  the  animals  we  might  ask  with 
Menalcas,  whose  flock  it  is,  because  there  is  so 
much  less  light  in  the  picture  than  is  usually 
found  in  those  of  the  painter.  The  sheep  have 
all  the  character  of  livmg  nature. 

No.  50.  ‘  Portrait  of  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinbui'gh,’  Sir  J.  Watson  GtOEDON,  R.A.  Elect. 
An  admirable  head,  and  very  like  the  professor  : 
about  a  lustre  has  glided  away  since  the  time  we 
last  saw  him  here  in  marble  ;  and  we  think  that 
Mr.  North  seems  even  younger  than  ho  was  then. 

No.  54.  ‘  Portrait  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,’  D.  Macnee. 
This  figure  is  seated ;  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
is  very  simple,  relief  being  afforded  by  a  plain 
dark  backgroimd,  whence  the  head  has  acquired 
gi-eat  force. 

No.  55.  ‘  Market  Cart  crossing  a  Brook,’  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A.  A  large  picture,  presenting  a  passage 
of  close  scenery  traversed  by  a  brook,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  rustic  bridge.  The  foliage  is 
painted  with  great  firmness,  and  the  limpid  cur¬ 
rent  is  rendered  with  much  truth. 

No.  56.  •'  Girl  at  a  Spring,’  C.  Dukes.  A  small 
stud}’’,  careful  in  finish  and  brilliant  in  colour. 

No.  59.  ‘  The  Brathay— Westmoreland,’  Mrs. 
W.  Oliver.  A  highly  interesting  subject  brought 
forward  with  a  care  which  in  parts  amounts  to 
a  slight  degree  of  hardness.  The  sky  is  clouded, 
and  the  phenomena  of  this  aspect  arc  described 
with  accurate  feeling. 

No.  66.  ‘  Portrait  of  Lord  Brougham,’  H.  W. 
PiCKERSOiLL,  R.A.  This  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Lord  Brougham,  he  is  standing,  and  attired  in 
ordinary  costume  ;  behind  him  lies  a  peer’s 
robe.  The  imp'orsonation  is  at  once  recognisable. 

No.  67.  ‘  Caxton’s  Fruiting  Office  in  the 
Almonry  at  We.stminster,’  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
This  is  a  large  compiosition,  full  of  figures ; 
indeed,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  canvas  that  is 
not  appropriately  storied.  The  author  of  the 
work  seems  so  intolerant  of  anything  like  vacancy, 
that  but  for  the  striking  character  with  which 
he  has  invested  his  figures,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  canvas  was  crowded.  The  centre  of  the 
composition  is  occupied  by  Edward  IV.,  his 
Queen,  Eliz:abeth  AVoodville,  their  daughter 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  VII„  and 
the  young  princes.  Near  these  are  the  king’s 
brothel’s,  Richard  and  Clarence,  the  friend  of 
Caxton,  Lord  Rivers,  and  the  Abbot  of  West¬ 
minster.  A  proof  sheet  of  Caxton’s  “  Game  of 
Chesse  ”  has  just  been  piulled,  and  Caxton  is 
exhibiting  it  to  the  king,  whose  eyes  ai’e  fixed 
upon  it.  On  the  right  is  the  press,  and  behind 
it  further  on  the  right  are  compositors,  press¬ 
men,  and  a  reader,  and  in  the  extreme  left  are 
wood-engravers,  designers,  and  bookbinders. 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  snppplementary 
figures,  men  in  armour,  and  persons  of  martial 
bearing  in  attendance  on  the  king.  With  respect 
to  the  execution  of  this  picture,  it  i.s  impossible 
to  eulogise  too  highly  its  faultlessly  accurate 
manner.  The  drawing  and  painting  of  the 
material  are  fastidiously  careful;  as  of  the  types, 
the  press,  the  work  and  tools  of  the  artists,  we 
are  almost  led  to  consider  these  before  the 
cpualities  of  the  figures,  because  they  are  so 
exquisitely  realised.  There  is  a  various  and 


impiressive  diversity  of  character  in  the  picture, 
and  every  figure  is  interested  in  that  which 
passes  between  Caxton  and  the  king.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  which  ought  to  be  commemorated  on 
the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  it  is  not 
new,  but  it  never  can  be  treated  in  a  manner 
more  masterly. 

No.  68.  ‘  “  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild 
thyme  blows  ” — The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’ 
E.  Y.  Rippingille.  A  small  picture,  in  which 
the  subject  is  rendered  by  a  passage  of  richly- 
coloured  sylvan  scenery,  deriving  life  from  a 
maiden  who  is  busied  in  plucking  wild  flowers.’ 
The  figure  is  charactered  with  much  sweetness; 
the  colour  and  depth  of  the  work  are  eminently 
successful. 

No.  70.  ‘Miss  Malli,’  F.  Grant,  R.A.  Elect. 
The  lady  is  attired  in  a  white  di'css,  to  which  is 
opposed  a  dark  background.  The  figure  is 
natural  and  unaffected,  but  there  is  less  work  in 
the  portrait  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  productions  of  the  painter. 

No.  77.  ‘  King  Lear  and  the  Fool  in  the 
Storm,’  W.  Dvce,  R.A.  In  this  composition  the 
old  king  attired  in  a  loose  robe,  and  seated 
upon  the  ground  with  upraised  and  clenched 
hands  is  pronouncing  his  apostrophe  to  the 
elements : 

“  Rumble  thy  belly  full,  spit  lire,  spout  rain, 

Nor  rain,  iviml,  thunder,  are  my  daughters,”  &c. 
The  fool  lies  before  him,  looking  up  in  his  face. 
The  composition  is  partially  closed  by  a  small 
mound  rising  immediately  beyond  Lear,  and  the 
rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  indications  of 
the  storm.  The  picture  is  evidently  from  a 
source  of  groat  power  ;  it  is  daring  and  original, 
but  inferior  to  works  by  which  it  has  been  pre¬ 
ceded,  and  by  no  means  agreeable  in  treatment. 
Indeed,  the  choice  of  subject  is  not  happy,  and 
the  artist  has  not  been  able  so  to  deal  with  it  as 
to  produce  a  work  that  any  lover  of  Art  and 
Shakespeare  would  covet. 

No.  80.  ‘  The  Thames,  near  Medenham,’  H. 
JuTSUAi.  A  small  picture  of  a  water-side  nook, 
with  a  glimp)se  of  the  river  beyond.  It  is  di.s- 
tinguished  by  all  the  nicety  of  pencilling  by 
which  the  productions  of  the  painter  are  enriched. 

No.  84.  ‘  A  Study  for  “  Tlie  Judgment  of 
Daniel,”  being  the  centre  figure  for  a  composition 
now  in  progress,’  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  “  The 
Lord  raised  up  the  Holy  Spirit  of  a  young  boj' 
whose  name  was  Daniel,”  &o.  This  is  a  single 
figui’e,  that  of  the  youtliful  Daniel,  who  stands 
pronouncing  his  judgment.  Ho  is  attired  in  a 
Xiowerfully  coloured  strdy  of  drapery,  telling 
effectively  against  the  light  background  which  is 
opposed  to  it ;  the  energy  of  his  action,  and  the 
emphasis  of  his  expression  sufficiently  fulfil  the 
denouncement — “  Thou  hast  lied  against  thine 
own  head.”  | 

No.  85.  ‘  Portrait  of  Charles  BaiTy,  Esep,  R.A.,’ 
.J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.  This  is  a  hfe-sized  half- 
length  figure,  at  once  recognisable  as  the  portrait 
of  the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

No.  92.  ‘Miss  M.  Jones,’  T.  Mogford.*  A 
study  of  a  head  and  bust,  extremely  successful 
in  animate  character,  but  deficient  in  colour. 

No.  94.  ‘The  Dead  Trooxier,’  A.  Cooper, R.A. 
The  trooper  is  extended  on  the  ground,  and  his 
horse  stands  near  him  ;  but  the  animal  has  by  no 
means  the  pioints  of  the  war-horse,  it  is  rather 
like  a  study  of  a  grey  shooting  pony — it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  skilfully  drawn  and  p)ainted. 

No.  96.  ‘  Study  from  Nature,’  F.  D.  Haedt. 
A  studx'-  from  material  with  which  nature  never 
had  anything  to  do — bricks  and  mortar,  and 
hardware  utensils.  It  is  an  interior,  piamted 
with  great  cunning  of  execution,  but  not  very 
good  colour. 

No.  97.  ‘  The  First  Letter,’  Miss  M.  A.  Cole. 
A  small  jiicture  showing  two  figures,  one  a  little 
girl  writing,  according  to  the  title,  her  “  Fu-st 
Letter.”  The  compiosition  has  been  very  care¬ 
fully  studied,  it  is  happy  in  colour  and  effect. 

No.  98.  ‘  The  Blonde,’  G.  I  ance.  The  blonde 
is  not  a  lady  but  a  bunch  of  grapes,  fair  of  course, 
from,  perhaps,  the  hot-liouse  of  His  Grace  of 
Marlborough,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  allusion 
of  the  Blenheim-hke  passage  of  landscape.  The 
manner  in  which  this  fruit  is  circumstanced  is 
elegant  and  truly  original — ^it  is  painted  as  usual 
with  transcendant  truth. 

No.  100.  ‘A  Study,’  C.  R.  Leslie,  E.A.  A 


study  of  a  small  half-length  figure,  that  of  a 
lady — it  is  studiously  simple,  and  seems  to  be 
somewhat  thinly  painted,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  accurate ;  its  great  merit  is  its 
unaffected  resemblance  to  warm  and  breathing 
vitality. 

No.  101.  ‘Archers,’  H.  Le  Jeune.  A  group 
of  children  about  to  shoot  with  a  crossbow  at  a 
dead  bud  which  hangs  upon  a  pole.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  partly  open,  being  closed  on  the  left 
by  farm  building.s.  In  colour  this  httle  picture 
is  eminently  sweet  and  in  nicety  of  finish  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

No.  102.  ‘  The  Seasons,’  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A. 
This  is  a  circular  composition — an  allegorical 
configuration,  presumed  as  from  the  passage  of 
Tennyson  : — 

“  The  daughters  of  the  year 
One  after  one  through  that  still  garden  passed. 

Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower. 

Danced  into  light,  and  died  into  the  shade. 

And  each  in  passing  touched  with  some  new  grace.” 

But  it  is  quite  a  new  arrangement  to  pipe  them 
all  on  deck  at  once.  There  are  in  Pagan  poetry 
as  weU  as  in  Christian  verse  certain  societies 
that  are  presentable  either  entire,  en  comite, 
or  they  may  be  subjeeted  to  a  dissolution  of  parts. 
The  Graces  are  unacceptable  individually ;  and 
the  Seasons  are  “  very  tolerable  and.  not  to  be 
endured,”  as  an  agroupment,  the  more  especiaUy 
as  Tennyson,  like  a  reasonable  manx.  leads  them 
through  his  garden  “  one  after  one;”' 

No.  103.  ‘  Bonneville,  on  the  road  from  Geneva 
to  Chamouni,’  J.  D.  Harding.  This  picture 
describes  a  vast  expanse  of  variously  featured 
country.  From  point  to  point  the  eye  ranges, 
resting  here  and  there  upon  considerable  objects 
rendered  minute  by  distance,  the  whole  enclosed 
by  the  everlasting  Alps.  The  picture  is  charming 
in  colour,  the  definitions  of  distance  are  I’endered 
with  the  utmost  delicacy;  it  is,  in  short,  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  rare  excellence. 

No.  104.  ‘The  Brunette,’  G.  Lance.  Not  a 
lady,  but  a  bunch  of  gi’apes,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  be  hanging  from  a  trellis,  beyond 
which  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Blenheim.  The  fruit 
is  painted  -with  all  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the 
arrangement  is  elegant  and  original. 

No.  106.  ‘  A  CMmney  Corner,’  T.  AVebster, 
R.A.  A  small  p)icture  representing  an  elderly 
man  seated  near  the  chimney  corner  reading. 
The  light  from  a  small  window  is  thrown  upon 
the  figure  with  the  most  successful  imitation  of 
natiu’al  effect.  The  little  iflcture  is  throughout 
worked  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  finish. 

No.  107.  ‘  Bacchanal — An  Early  Study,’  AY. 
Dtce,  R.A.  Early  or  late,  it  is  a  comjiosition  of 
much  merit,  and  particidarly  feheitous  in  spirit. 
It  is  dark  in  tone,  with  here  a  passage  hke 
Titian,  and  there  a  phrase  like  Palma  Yecchio, 
reminding  us  of  those  precious  pictures  in  the 
Old  Palace  and  the  Pitti,  that  we  can  examine 
with  so  much  satisfaction  for  days  together. 

No.  108.  ‘  Attraction,’  T.  AA'’ebster,  R.A.  A 
miniature,  representing  an  Itahan  boy  jilaying 
before  a  door,  to  w'hich  the  cliildren  are  attracted 
by  the  music.  It  is  made  out  with  a  microscopic 
finish. 

No.  112.  *  *,’  Sh’  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 

In  lieu  of  a  title  we  find  appended  to  this 
number,  a  fragment  from  a  poem  entitled 
“  Legends  of  Glenorchy.” 

“  Wlien  first  tire  day-star’s  clear  cool  light. 

Closing  night’s  shadows  grey, 

Witli  silver  touched  eacli  rocky  height 
That  girdled  wild  Glen-Strae. 

Uprose  the  monarch  of  the  glen, 

Majestic  from  his  lair; 

Survey’d  the  scene  with  piercing  ken, 

And  snuffed  the  fragrant  air.” 

The  monarch  of  the  glen  is  a  fine  stag  that, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  hues,  seems 
to  be  testiug  the  quality  of  the  mountain  air. 
The  head  of  the  stag  is  a  fine  study,  it  is  borne 
aloft  with  the  proud  and  graceful  bearing  natural 
to  the  animal.  His  round  and  wed-conditioned 
body  comes  in  relief  against  the  sky,  below 
which  is  a  section  of  moimtain  scenery. 

No.  113.  ‘  Psyche,’  C.  Brockt.  This  figure  is 
cast  in  an  mieasy  and  ungraceful  pose,  and  in 
colour  it  is  uuhke  the  mellow  pictures  ive  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  exhibited  under  this 
name. 

No.  119.  ‘Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
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Chester,’  L.  W.  Desanges.  A  very  simple  half- 
length,  with  a  movement  and  mairitenance  ex¬ 
tremely  graceful.  The  picture  is  painted  without 
much  colour,  and  the  llesh  hues  have  not  the 
usual  brilliancy  of  the  painter. 

No.  121.  'Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  T.  Smaet.  A 
smallstudy,  with  a  high  degree  of  finish.  No.  123. 
‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  by  the  same  artist,  is  equally 
good. 

No.  126.  'The  Devonshire  Coast,’  H.  Jutsum. 
A  passage  of  rough  moorland  landscape,  with  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  sea,  over  wliich  the  eye 
is  led,  with  the  nicest  cunning  of  Art,  to  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance,  iintil  the  sea  horhion  is  lost 
in  atmosphere.  The  gradations,  and  the  manner 
of  breaking  and  dividing  thebroadths  arc  managed 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  clean, 
definite,  and  descriptive  touch  of  the  picture  is 
masterly,  and  the  colour  throughout  brilliant 
and  harmonious. 

No.  127.  '  Cromwell,  attended  by  Fairfax, 
reading  a  Letter  found'dii  the  King’s  Cabinet, 
taken  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  fought  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  14th  June,  1645  ; 
including  Portraits  of  Skippon  and  Ireton,’  C. 
Landsebe,  E.A.  This  is  a  large  work,  the 
fullest  and  most  complex  composition  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  by  this  painter.  The  inci¬ 
dent  takes  place  on  the  field  of  battle ;  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax  are  the  principal  figures,  they  are 
mounted  and  wear  demi-suits  of  armour.  The 
former  holds  the  letter,  which  he  is  attentively 
perusing.  On  the  left  appears  the  cabinet,  in 
the  hands  of  Cromwell’s  officers,  and  on  the 
right  and  passim,  are  field-of-battle  episodes, 
among  which  the  most  painful  is  a  woman  who 
has  been  slain,  an  incident  which,  true  or  not, 
should  not,  we  think,  have  appeared  on  canvas. 
It  is  clear,  from  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his 
materia],  that  it  is  a  kind  of  subject  in  which 
tliis  artist  is  “  well  up it  is,  we  think,  his  best 
picture. 

No.  128.  '  Portrait  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,’ 
H.  W.  PrcKEESGiLL,  E.A.  This  is  a  half-length 
figure,  presenting  the  subject  standing  ;  it  offers 
a  strong  resemblance  to  this  distinguished  lawyer. 

No.  129.  '  The  Bride,’  J.  Wood.  A  composi¬ 
tion  of  five  half-length  figures,  of  which  the 
bride  is  on  the  left  extremity  of  the  group, 
attired  in  white  ;  the  others  it  may  be  supposed 
are  bridesmaids.  The  composition  is  formal, 
each  figure  is  of  course  a  portrait ;  there  is  how¬ 
ever  some  good  colour  in  the  heads. 

No.  134.  'Group — Geneva,’  Sir  E.  Landseeb, 
E.A.  A  large  composition  showing  particularly 
the  heads  of  a  circle  of  animals  feeding  ew/ar/iiZfe 
from  one  common  crib.  The  picture  is  large 
and  the  animals  are  of  the  size  of  life,  grouped 
under  an  archway ;  there  are  mules,  a  very 
peaceable  and  honest  ox  in  harness,  a  pony,  and 
a  dog ;  but  the  last  dozes  apart,  he  has  not  yet 
come  to  a  raw  vegetable  diet.  The  groupmg  is 
original,  unlike  an3fflung  that  this  painter  has 
before  done,  and  the  colour  and  execution  have 
all  the  sweetness  and  firmness  which  charac¬ 
terise  his  best  works. 

No.  135.  'Ippolita  Torrelli,’  Sir  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  P.E.A.  The  subject  is  derived  from  Cas- 
tiglione’s  Poemata.  It  is  treated  as  a  study  of  a 
head  and  bust,  and  reminds  the  spectator  of  the 
sybils  of  the  Italian  painters,  save  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  of  a  character  less  severe.  The  neck 
is  painted  up  to  the  complexion  of  the  features. 
The  expression  is  fuU  of  intensity,  and  the 
drapery  is  broad  and  rich. 

No.  136.  '  The  Novel  Eeader,’  E.  M.  Waed,  A. 
The  reader  is  a  lady,  who  is  extended  on  a  sofa 
near  a  window.  The  features  are  lighted  by 
reflection,  and  the  light  from  the  window  breaks 
here  and  there  upon  the  recumbent  figure  and 
the  accessories  of  the  composition,  with  admira¬ 
ble  effect.  The  picture  is  brilliant  in  colour 
and  very  careful  m  execution. 

No.  140.  'Falstaff  personating  the  King,’ 
C.  E.  Leslie,  E.A.  The  difficulties  of  this 
famous  scene  are  such  that  it  is  rarely  attempted. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  reduced  to  a 
composition  of  figures  sustained  with  as  little 
complexity  of  accessory  as  possible  ;  we  do  not 
even  anywhere  see  allusion  to  the  famous  tavern, 
the  scene  of  Falstafl’s  orgies.  The  principal 
group  occupies  the  right  of  the  picture,  and 
there  we  find  Falstaff  with  the  cushion  on  his 


head  and  his  dagger  in  his  hand  ;  on  his  right 
is  Bardolph,  immediately  behind  him  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  by  her  side  Nod  Poins.  Tbe 
Prince  alone  is  on  the  left,  listening  to  the 
chiding  of  liis  father,  but  ho  scarcely  has  enough 
of  suppressed  fire  to  outdo  Falstaff  in  opprobrious 
epithet ;  and  of  the  log  with  which  ho  salutes 
the  king,  too  much  is  made,  and  speaking  lite¬ 
rally,  the  feet  look  small.  Falstaff  is  the  best 
impersonation  of  the  character  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  there  is  no  approach  to  caricature,  he 
shows  for  the  nonce  a  grave  and  earnest  intelli¬ 
gence,  yet  accompanied  by  signs  which  toll  the 
spectator  that  ho  is  only  “  doing  it  like  one  of 
these  harlotry  players.”  Poins  seems  a  dissipated 
gentleman ;  Bardolph  is  modest,  he  keeps  his  eye 
upon  his  nose  ;  Dame  Quickly  scarcely  appears 
the  termagant  she  shows  herself  up^n  occasion. 
The  costrmie,  that  is,  parts  of  it,  of  this  period,  are 
extremely  unmanageable  ;  but  here  it  is  all  most 
skilfully  disposed  of.  The  fault  of  the  picture 
■ — and  it  is  a  heavy  one — is,  that  it  is  too 
slightly  painted  throughout,  and  consequently 
has  "  a  lean  and  hungry  look.” 

No.  142.  '  Children  of  F.  J.  E.  Jervoise,  Esq.,’ 
J.  Sant.  There  are  foiu’  figures,  which,  with 
the  accessories  of  the  composition,  constitute 
a  most  agrceable  picture.  The  heads  are  firmly 
painted  and  well  coloured. 

No.  146.  '  Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duchess 
d’Aumale  and  her  Son,  the  Prince  of  Conde,’ 
V.  Mottez.  Tliis  is  a  companion  picture  to  one 
exhibited  last  year  by  this  artist.  The  figures 
are  presented  at  full  length  and  erect ;  every 
part  of  the  work  is  most  carefully  finished.  This 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  schools  in  the  execution  of 
portraiture.  The  former  affect  extreme  nicety 
of  elaboration,  while  colour  and  force  are  the 
objects  of  our  painters. 

No.  147.  'The  Evening  Hour,’  T.  Ceeswick, 
E.A.  Elect.  The  subject  is  a  rooky  and  shadecl 
nook  in  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream,  partially 
shut  in  by  a  thin  screen  of  trees.  The  time  is 
sunset,  and  in  this  description  lies  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture.  The  composition  is  kept  low  in 
tone,  with  here  and  there  a  point  of  reflected 
light;  the  whole  contrasting  strongly  inth  the 
sky,  which  is  yet  bright  with  the  hues  of  “  the 
evening  hour.”  The  twilight  effect  is  most  skil¬ 
fully  rendered. 

No.  148.  '  There ’s  music  in  his  very  steps  as 
he  comes  up  the  stairs,’  E.  Fenton.  The  picture 
bearing  this  affected  title  is  a  study  of  a  girl 
lying  on  a  sofa,  she  wears  a  gi’een  quilted  petti¬ 
coat,  which  is  admirably  painted  ;  the  head  is 
also  highly  successful,  but  the  draperies  and 
accessories,  with  their  careful  execution,  precede 
the  head  in  importance. 

No.  149.  'The  Bird  Trap,’  G.  Smith.  A  small 
picture,  in  which  appear  a  group  of  children 
behind  the  bole  of  a  near  tree,  watching  a  bird- 
trap,  to  which  a  string  is  attached.  The  picture 
is  charming  in  colour,  and  remarkably  minute 
and  clean  in  execution. 

No.  152.  'Weary  Travellers,’  C.  Eldee.  A 
smaU  composition,  in  which  the  weary  travellers 
are  shown  at  half-length;  they  are  two,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  the  former  of  whom  carries  their 
child.  This  is  a  work  of  a  high  degree  of  merit ; 
nothing  is  wanting  to  its  excellence. 

No.  156.  '  Stepping  Stones — North  Wales,’ 
Eliza  Goodall.  A  female  figure  in  the  costume 
of  the  Welsh  peasantry,  carrymg  a  child.  The 
stepping-stones  cross  a  rivulet,  which  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  picture 
is  generally  low  in  tone,  but  it  is  everywhere 
most  careful  in  execution  and  extremely  sweet 
in  colour. 

No.  157.  'Scene  from  the  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream — Titania  and  Bottom  ;  Fairies  attending, 
Peaseblossom,' Cobweb,  Mustard-seed,  Moth,  &c.,’ 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  E.A.  The  jiarticular  passage 
alluded  to  seems  to  be  Bottom’s  invitation  to 
Mustard-seed  of  goodfellowship — "  Give  me  your 
neif.  Monsieur  Mustard-seed ;  pray  leave  your 
courtesy,  good  Monsieur.”  Titania  is  fondling 
his  ass’s  head,  on  which  is  the  coronal  of 
flowers,  with  which  she  has  consecrated'  him 
monarch  of  her  affections  :  immediately  before 
him  stands  Mustard-seed,  a  perking  yellow 
miniature  of  the  human  form ;  on  the  right  is 
Pease-blossom  riding  on  a  supernatural  white 


rabbit,  and  Cobweb  is  literally  a  filmy  concep¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  vci’y  striking  in  the 
ideas,  but  they  derive  value  from  beautiful  colour 
and  charming  execution.  It  is  clear  that  Bottom’s 
head  is  only  a  temporary  "  fixing,”  it  is  put  on 
to  come  off  again  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  painting 
and  character  of  this  head  give  it  a  pronunciation 
more  emphatic  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  picture. 

No.  158.  'The  High  Altar  of  St.  Jacques,  at 
Bruges,’  D.  Eocebtb,  E.A.  A  small  picture  in 
which  effect  has  been  more  cared  for  than  colour 
or  finish.  It  is  very  sketchy,  especially  the 
vaulting,  which  is  scarcely  sufficiently  definite. 
It  is  masterly  in  effect  and  composition. 

No.  161.  'The  Sisters,’  C.  W.  Core,  E.A.  A 
large  picture,  with  two  life-sized  pictures  as 
principals — these  are  the  sisters,  one  is  seated, 
and  has  been  reading,  the  other  urges  her  to 
join  a  party  that  is  seen  at  a  little  distance 
embarking  for  a  pleasure  trip  on  the  Adriatic, 
it  may  be,  for  the  character  of  the  scene  and 
impersonations  is  Italian.  The  seated  figure  which 
is  seen  in  profile,  is  a  highly  succes.sful  study. 
The  subject  is  given  as  from  an  old  ballad  “  The 
Unconscious  Eival  ” — the  narrative  is  sufficiently 
perspicuous. 

No.  166.  'Portrait  of  the  Artist,’  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Eiciiards.  a  forcible  effect  is  produced  in  this 
portrait  by  the  opposition  of  a  black  velvet 
coife  hardk  to  a  light  background. 

No.  168.  'A  Music  Lesson,’  W.  Mulreadt, 
E.A.  This  little  picture,  we  are  told,  was  painted 
in  1809.  It  is  a  simple  study  of  an  incident  in 
every-day  life,  without  any  leaven  of  ideality.  It 
is  transcendant  in  manipulation,  and  withal 
eminently  effective.  With  all  his  anxious  care 
this  artist  can  scarcely  even  now  be  more 
elaborate. 

No.  170.  'Street  in  Lekhredha— a  tovm  in 
North  Albania,’  E.  Lear.  The  subject  would 
have  little  attractions  for  the  mass  of  lovers  of 
the  picturesque.  The  composition  is  traversed 
by  a  river,  the  lines  of  which  ran  into  the  pictm’e 
parallel  with  two  rows  of  houses,  the  whole 
closed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  screen  of  trees. 
The  subject  is  formal,  but  in  effect  and  manner 
the  picture  is  of  great  power. 

No.  172.  'The  Parasol,’  T.  Uwins,  E.A.  The 
description  is  supplied  by  a  quotation — "A 
fisher-boy  had  rigged  a  cotton  handkerchief 
upon  split  canes  into  a  parasol,  which,  with 
chddish  gallantry,  he  carried  over  his  sister  and 
her  pet.”  It  is  a  small  work,  remarkable  for  its 
breadth  and  colour. 

No.  173.  'Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thompson,’  T. 
Webster,  E.A.  This  is  literally  a  miniature  in 
oil  ;  the  subject  is  an  old  lady,  of  whom  only 
the  head  and  bust  are  painted.  The  face  is 
beautiful  in  coloiu’  and  exquisite  in  finesse  of 
touch. 

No.  174.  '  Sleeping  Child,’  J.  E.  Gwatkin.  A 
small  study  of  much  sweetness. 

No.  175.  'Children  at  Play  in  Hop-picking 
time — sketched  in  the  Fai’nham  plantations,’ 
T.  UwiNS,  E.A.  A  small  picture  presenting  two 
children  grouped,  with  a  hop  basket ;  one  deco¬ 
rates  her  head  with  a  sprig  of  hops ;  the  spirit 
and  natural  playfulness  of  childhood  are  pointedly 
described.  The  little  work  is  signalised  by  that 
excellence  of  colour  and  composition  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  all  the  productions  of  its  author. 

No.  176.  ‘The  Eadsing  of  the  Standard  of 
Charles  I.  at  Nottingham — a  sketch  for  a  pic¬ 
ture,’  F.  E.  PiCKEHSGiLL,  A.  Extremely  skilful 
in  manner,  effective  in  decision  of  tone,  and 
classic  ui  feeling.  It  is  perhaps  deficient  of 
definite  allusion  to  the  marked  properties  of  the 
time,  but  in  a  large  picture  this  may  be  more 
emphatically  pronounced. 

No.  178.  ‘Eowena — from  Ivanhoe,’  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward.  A  very  gracefid  work,  and  an  agreeable 
realisation  of  the  description  of  the  fair  Saxon. 

No.  179.  ‘  Midsummer,’ W.  F.  Witherington, 
E.A.  This  is  certainly  the  most  successful  of 
the  recent  productions  of  the  artist.  It  is  an 
uncompromising  study  of  a  section  of  sylvan 
scenei’y,  worked  out  with  an  unswerving  devo¬ 
tion  to  truth.  The  foreground,  with  its  thin 
patches  of  herbage  gi’aduated  to  a  positive  grass 
bottom  with  abundant  and  well  defined  weeds, 
has  every  appearance  of  a  rigid  translation  from 
natm’e.  The  trees  have  not  been  selected  for 
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picturesque  form,  but  they  are  painted  as  they 
stood,  and  so  perfect  is  the  shaded  depth  real¬ 
ised,  that  it  seems  possible  to  walk  round  each 
of  them. 

No.  180.  ‘  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  RA.,’  W.  Boxall. 
The  eminent  sculptor  is  I'epresented  as  having 
just  turned  from  his  work  to  speak  to  the  spec¬ 
tator.  It  is  a  halflength  life-sized  portrait ;  very 
like  the  subject,  and  remarkable  for  the  studious 
simplicity  of  its  ti’eatment. 

No.  181.  ‘Portrait  of  the  Eminent  German 
j^rtist— Moritz  Retzsch,’  E.  AVilliams.  The 
famous  illustrator  of  Faust  'is  presented  here 
standing,  and  wearing  a  green  cloak  over  the 
usual  homely  attu-e  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
tend  his  vineyard.  The  head  has  much  of  the 
character  of  this  celebrated  man ;  it  is  broadly 
and  vigorously  painted. 

No.  184.  ‘Portrait  of  the  Poet  Wordsworth,’ 
H.  AV.  PiCKERSGiLL,  R.A.  The  impersonation  is 
of  the  size  of  life,  but  in  appearance  considerably 
younger  than  immediately  before  his  decease, 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  his  eightieth 
year  or  thereabout. 

No.  185.  ‘The  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the 
Prison  of  the  Temple — Louis  XVI.,  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  Dauphin,  I)auphiness,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth,  the  king’s  sister,’  E.  M. 
AAAbd,  a.  The  point  of  the  subject  is  described 
by  a  quotation  from  Lamartine’s  “  Plistory  of  the 
Girondins,” — “  The  queen  was  obliged  to  mend 
the  king’s  coat  while  he  was  asleep,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  wear  a  vest  in  holes.” 
Thus,  the  prominent  figure  is  the  queen,  occupied 
according  to  the  description  of  the  text  ;  the 
king,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  is  sleeping  on 
a  couch  on  the  right  of  the  composition,  Madame 
Elizabeth  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  by 
her  side  is  the  daupliin,  playing  with  a  shuttle¬ 
cock,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  is  the 
pi'incess  arranging  some  flowers.  Besides  these 
tiguies  there  is  yet  an  additional  agroupment, 
a  company  of  ruffians  in  an  antechamber. 
This  picture  will,  we  think,  be  pronounced,  in 
execution  and  chiaroscuro,  superior  to  every 
other  of  its  author.  It  is,  throughout,  most 
careful  in  manipulation,  and  so  successful  are 
the  resemblances,  and  so  appropriate  arc  the 
circumstances,  that  the  work  proclaims  at  once 
the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  productions  of  our 
schools  of  which  the  country  may  be  proud. 

No.  186.  ‘  Rue  Avon,  (Silent  River)  Denbigh¬ 
shire,’  J.  AA’'.  Oakes.  This  work  contains  passages 
of  much  excellence  ;  and  others  which  fall  short 
of  adequate  expression,  sometimes  from  too 
much,  sometimes  from  too  little,  elaboration. 
The  water  is  altogether  dark,  this  would  derive 
its  full  value  from  a  few  touches  of  light.  The 
sky  is  an  admirable  study. 

No.  188.  ‘Sabbath  Evening,’  T.  F.  Dicksee. 
This  is  a  half-length  figure,  a  study  very  similar 
in  character  to  others  which  have  preceded  it 
by  this  artist.  It  is  a  single  figure,  a  lady  in  the 
attire  of  the  last  centui-y  reading  a  bible,  which 
she  holds  before  her.  The  figure  is  well  drawn 
and  coloured,  but  the  painting  of  the  features  is 
somewhat  hard. 

No.  190.  ‘Airs.  Livesay,’  F.  Grant,  R.A. 
Elect.  The  lady  is  seated  looking  over  a  book 
of  prints  ;  she  wears  a  loose  blue  silk  spencer, 
which  tells  effectively  against  the  dark  back¬ 
ground.  The  treatment  has  commxmicated  much 
of  a  pictorial  quality  to  the  work. 

No.  195.  ‘Portrait  of  Samuel  Bignold,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Norwich  in  the  years  1833 
and  1848,  and  a  Magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,’  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.  The  figure  is  pre¬ 
sented  at  full-length,  and  of  the  size  of  life, 
wearing  robes  of  office.  The  features  are  bril¬ 
liant  in  colour,  and  endued  with  a  strong  argu¬ 
mentative  intelligence. 

No.  196.  ‘The  Battle  of  Roveredo,’  C.  Stan¬ 
field,  R.A.  The  battle  of  Roveredo  was  fought 
in  September,  1796,  by  Massena  and  Augereau, 
against  Davidowich  who  was  guarding  t'ue  Tyrol 
with  forty  thousand  men.  This  large  picture 
shows  rather  the  advance  of  the  French  as 
crossing  the  Adige,  than  the  battle.  On  the 
right  of  the  composition  appears  the  fortress,  the 
fire  from  which  has  almost  ceased.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  the  French  infantry  are  fording  the  river, 
and  at  some  distance  they  are  again  seen  passing 
the  bridge,  under  fire  from  distant  batteries. 


The  near  passages  of  the  composition  are  in 
shade,  to  which  is  opposed  a  block  of  houses  in 
strong  light.  On  the  left  the  inhabitants  are 
seen  flying  from  their  houses,  and  the  whole  of 
the  lower  composition  is  crowned  by  the  snow- 
clad  Alps.  This  is  a  very  large  composition,  and 
we  think  more  full  of  material  than  any  that  the 
artist  has  before  painted.  The  shades  are  deep 
and  pure,  the  lights  lustrous  and  sunny,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  some  of  the  textures  which 
give  such  characteristic  identity  to  the  surface 
imitations  in  these  works.  It  is  a  production 
of  great  power,  and  its  colour  is  one  of  its  best 
qualities. 

No.  199.  ‘  Tlio  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Marshall  and 
Sou,’  Mrs.  Carpenter.  The  lady  is  seated, 
holding  her  son  :  she  is  attired  in  a  black  loose 
spencer  over  a  red  dress.  The  features  of  both 
are  extremely  fresh  in  colour  and  animated  in 
expression. 

No.  202.  ‘Christ  borne  from  the  Mount,’  C. 
H.  Lear.  AA^c  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
woi’ks  of  great  merit  exhibited  under  this  name. 
This  composition  hangs  high,  but  to  speak  mildly, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  such  a  chai’ac- 
ter  as  to  amount  to  eccentricity. 

No.  204.  ‘  Hogarth  brought  before  the 

Governor  of  Calais  as  a  Spy,’  AV.  P.  Frith,  A. 
The  subject  is  derived  from  Walpole’s  Letters,  in 
which  the  incident  is  mentioned,  with  an  allusion 
to  Hogarth’s  narrow  escape,  the  governor  having 
declared  that  had  not  the  peace  been  actually 
signed  he  would  have  hung  him  on  the  ramparts. 
The  governor  is  seated  on  the  loft  of  the  com¬ 
position,  attending  to  the  evidence  laid  before 
liim  by  the  commissaire.  Hogarth  is  placed  at 
a  bar  which  divides  the  magistrate  from  the 
prisoner.  He  is  guarded  by  two  soldiers  and 
surrounded  by  a  mixed  crowd  of  idlers,  all 
anxious  to  see  the  English  spy.  The  governor 
is  really  a  fine  impersonation  ;  but  without  any 
allusion  to  his  military  office,  he  is  looking  at 
the  superscription  of  a  letter  which  bears  the 
painter’s  name.  Hogarth  presents  him  his 
sketches  to  prove  that  he  is  a  painter  and  not  an 
engineer.  The  two  dirty  looking  soldiers  by 
whom  he  is  guarded  are  admirable  in  conception, 
and  many  of  the  figures  are  strikingly  original. 
As  a  whole,  the  work  exhibits  rare  intellectual 
power,  and  is  one  of  the  best  achievements  of 
the  British  School. 

No.  205.  ‘  Clearing  the  wood — a  bright  autum¬ 
nal  day,’  S.  B.  Percy.  A  small  picture  presenting 
a  piece  of  rough  bottom,  rich  in  long  grass  and 
weeds,  on  which  the  sunlight  falls  with  much 
brilliancy  ;  an  effect  that  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
deep  tone  of  the  sky. 

No.  219.  ‘The  Holy  AA^omen,’  A.  Ciiadvin. 
A  group  of  the  three  figures — a  small  picture  of 
much  sweetness  of  character,  but  placed  too  high 
to  be  examined. 

No.  225.  ‘  Tlie  Valley  Mill,”  T.  Creswick, 
R.A.,  Elect.  This,  like  most  of  the  works  of  the 
artist,  shows  a  close  application  to  nature ; 
indeed,  but  for  truth  of  representation,  such 
subjects  have  little  to  recommend  them.  It  is 
a  small  picture,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
which  is  a  flight  of  stepping-stones,  arranged  for 
facilitating  the  ascent  of  the  hill  side.  This 
passage  has  a  singular  reality  of  appearance. 

No.  227.  ‘  Fishing  Boats  off  the  coast  of  York¬ 
shire,’  J.  AVilson,  Jun.  In  all  the  marine  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  artist  there  is  a  breezy  freshness 
uncommonly  exhilarating.  The  wind  is  blowing 
off  the  sea,  and  threatens  to  bring  what  sailors 
call  “  dirty  weather  ”  witli  it.  The  principal 
object  is  a  fishing-boat,  which  is  sailing  out  of 
the  frame.  This  is  a  refreshing  picture  for  a 
hot  day. 

No.  229.  ‘  The  Flight  into  Egypt — Mary 

meditating  on  the  projihecy  of  Simeon,’  R.  Red¬ 
grave,  R.A.  Elect.  The  prophecy  is  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Mark,  verses  34  and  35 — • 
“Behold  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel,”  &c.  AVe  do  not 
remember  that  this  painter  has  before  essayed 
sacred  history.  It  is  a  large  composition — the 
time  is  evening — the  effect  that  of  the  opposition 
of  a  group  seen  by  twilight  as  contrasted  with  the 
sky,  the  Virgin  being  seated  on  a  rock,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  is  original,  and  it  is  invested 
with  a  charming  sentiment.  The  composition 


is  not  suggestive  of  a  resting-place  for  fugitives, 
but  this  is  not  remembered  in  the  subduing 
effect  of  the  picture. 

No.  236.  ‘The  Countess  of  Oxfoi’d,’  AV.  Gush. 
The  lady  is  seated,  her  head  supported  by  her 
hand.  The  features  are  well  coloured,  and 
appear  to  be  substantially  painted  ;  a  broad 
effect  is  pi'oduced  by  the  treatment  of  the  grey 
silk  drapery  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure  is  attired. 

No.  237.  ‘  AVaterside  Vegetation,’  AAh  E.  Digh- 
TON.  Very  few- — not  one  we  may  say  of  the 
conventional  painters  of  our  school  would  ever 
have  dreamt  of  “AVaterside  Vegetation”  as  a 
subject.  The  adoption  of  such  a  subject  at  once 
bespeaks  a  close  application  to  nature.  AVe 
have  here  only  a  pollard  willow,  some  docks, 
sedges,  and  rank  grass,  but  there  is  an  exquisite 
truth  in  the  translation,  which  gives  a  value  to 
every  touch  in  the  picture. 

No.  238.  ‘Borti’ait  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Bart.,’  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  This  is  a  small 
full  length,  representing  the  subject  standing 
resting  his  head  on  his  left  hand,  the  arm  being 
supported  on  a  mantel-piece.  He  is  dressed  in 
black,  the  depth  of  which  effectually  cuts  the  low- 
toned  background  without  disturbing  the  breadth 
of  the  whole.  The  head  looks  somewhat  large, 
but  the  impersonation  is  at  once  acknowledged 
an  identity. 

MIDDLE  ROOM. 

No.  334.  ‘  Portrait  of  Richard  Somers  Gard, 
Esq.,  of  Rougemont,  Exeter,’  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A. 
This  portrait  is  remarkable  for  the  success  with 
which  the  roundness  of  the  head  is  realised ; 
the  entire  figure  is  admirably  relieved. 

No.  335.  ‘  AViuter — Sunset,  a  Slide,’  F.  Danby, 
A.  The  aspect  of  this  picture  is  that  of  the 
coldest  and  shortest  day  in  the  year.  There  is 
nothing  romantic  in  the  composition  ;  the  right 
is  occupied  by  a  village  with  its  church,  and 
thence  to  the  horizon  the  eye  rests  upon  a  gra¬ 
duated  plain  broken  by  a  diversity  of  objects. 
In  the  foreground  boys  are  sliding,  each  lighted 
more  or  less  with  the  red  light  of  the  sun, 
which,  shorn  of  its  beams  by  the  density  of  the 
lower  atmosphere,  is  sinking  about  the  middle 
of  the  picture.  AA''ith  every  allowance  the  disc 
looks  too  large,  and  in  nature,  with  the  sun  yet 
so  far  above  the  horizon  and  with  yet  power  to 
penetrate  the  mist,  there  would  have  been  more 
light  upon  the  landscape.  Yet  it  is  broad 
and  effective ;  but  we  humbly  submit  that  by 
raising  the  scale,  the  same  effect  might  have  been 
preserved  with  greater  truth. 

No.  336.  ‘  After  the  Ball,’  C.  Baxter.  A 
small  head  and  bust,  those  of  a  lady,  who  with 
an  air  of  languor  is  removing  the  flowers  from 
her  jet  black  hair.  The  open  background 
scarcely  coincides  with  the  title.  It  is  charming 
in  colour,  though  less  careful  in  execution  than 
other  works  by  the  same  band. 

No.  388.  ‘  Music,’  A.  Johnston.  The  per¬ 
former  is  a  lady,  her  instrument  a  guitar  ;  she  is 
seated,  with  a  music  book  before  her.  The  head 
of  the  figure  with  its  reflected  light  and  colour 
is  a  masterly  study,  and  the  disposition  of  colour 
in  the  dress,  table-cloth,  and  background,  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  brilliant  arrangement. 

No.  344.  ‘  The  Goths  in  Italy,’  P.  F.  Poole,  A. 
As  in  many  of  those  chosen  by  this  artist,  there 
is  in  this  subject  a  refreshing  dash  of  originality. 
It  is  derived  from  Gibbon’s  description  of  the 
luxuries  to  which  the  barbarians  yielded  in  their 
invasion  of  the  simny  climes  of  Italy.  It  is  a 
large  picture,  in  which  we  see  the  brawny 
Scythians  overcome  with  wine  and  excessive 
pleasure  distributed  on  a  green  bank  by  the 
side  of  the  basin  of  a  fountain.  Some  of  them 
are  yet  supplied  with  wine  by  Roman  girls, 
others  have  not  power  to  rise  in  any  way  above 
the  prostrating  influence  of  excess.  This  is  a 
perilous  subject  to  deal  with  ;  these  Herculean 
frames  foreshortened  and  otherwise  variously 
disposed,  present  points  of  great  nicety  in 
drawing.  There  is  great  force  of  colour  in  the 
picture,  yellow  and  green  being  prominent  and 
powerful,  as  to  require  a  high  scale  of  colour 
throughout  the  picture.  ^ 

No.  349.  ‘Portrait  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw,’ R. 
M‘Innes.  This  work  shows  only  the  head  and 
bust,  the  features  are  extremely  agreeable  in 
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expression  ;  the  head  is  skilfully  drawn  and 
painted. 

No.  355.  ‘Highlander,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 
A  small  picture  of  a  single  figure,  that  of  a 
sportsman  in  Highland  costume  advancing  over 
the  crest  of  a  rock,  which  raises  him  in  relief 
against  a  sky  clouded  with  a  snow  storm.  He 
carries  an  eagle  which  he  has  shot.  There  is  an 
admirable  character  in  this  figure,  but  the  head 
looks  large,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
from  the  middle  looks  short. 

No.  356.  ‘  Youth  and  Age,’  J.  C.  Horsley. 
This  is  an  interior  wherein  we  find  age  described 
by  an  old  woman  seated  listlessly  at  the  fire-side, 
while  at  a  window  in  an  anteroom  or  corridor  a 
girl,  gaily  dressed,  stands  conversing  with  a  youth 
who  is  outside.  The  contrast  is  pointedly  main¬ 
tained. 

No.  359.  ‘A  Pas  de  Deux,’  J.  Colby.  An 
itinerant  ballet-master  is  exhibiting  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  two  of  his  dolls  to  a  company  of 
children  who  are  assembled  at  a  window ;  there 
is  much  good  feeling  in  the  execution,  but  the 
drawing  is  defective. 

No.  361.  ‘  The  Rescue  of  the  Brides  of  Venice,’ 
J.  C.  Hook,  A.  The  subject  occurs  in  Sansovino, 
by  whom  it  is  mentioned  that  the  pirates  were 
surprised  at  Caorli,  by  the  Venetian  youth,  while 
dividing  their  spoil.  The  figures  are  grouped  in 
boats,  into  which  the  rescued  brides  have  been 
placed  by  their  champions  ;  and  in  the  secondary 
groups  the  combat  is  still  fiercely  carried  on 
between  the  pirates  and  the  Venetians.  The 
incidents  are  extremely  interesting,  especially 
the  care  with  which  the  ladies  are  protected 
from  the  casual  perils  of  the  battle  ;  their 
rescuers  seem  anxious  to  remove  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  their  enemies  ;  one  of  the  nearest 
figures  holds  over  her  head  a  shield,  which  is 
pierced  by  an  arrow.  The  narrative  is  sufficiently 
perspicuous,  and  the  excitement  of  the  subject 
is  perfectly  sustained  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  composition.  In  design,  arrangement,  and 
execution,  the  work  advances  claims  to  a  very 
high  estimate  as  among  the  most  meritorious 
productions  of  the  year. 

No.  362.  ‘Portrait  of  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,’ 
E.  Deveeia.  In  composition  this  work  has  the 
feeling  of  a  foreign  production,  that  is,  we  find 
in  it  rather  pictorial  composition  than  that  force 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  own  school. 
The  figure  is  presented  at  full  length,  and  of 
the  size  of  life ;  but  the  head  is  deficient  of 
colour  and  substantive  painting. 

No.  368.  ‘The  Pilgrim,’  H.  Gray.  A  study 
of  a  female  head  and  bust.  The  painting  of  the 
features  resembles  the  taste  of  the  French  school. 
The  picture  seems  firm  in  execution,  and  other¬ 
wise  unaffected. 

No.  369.  ‘  Lassie,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  She 
stands  at  the  edge  of  a  brook,  which  she  seems 
preparing  to  ford  ;  by  her  side  are  two  fawns  ; 
the  background  is  a  very  carefully  painted 
passage  of  daylight  landscape,  a  glimpse  of  a 
verdant  hill-side,  broken,  by  incidental  objects. 
The  head  of  the  girl  is  a  study  of  much  sweet¬ 
ness — the  whole  is  admirably  firm  in  manner. 

No.  370.  ‘A  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Jean,  at  Caen,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.  The  altar  is 
the  principal  point  of  the  composition,  there  are 
numerous  devotional  figures  which  are  sketched 
with  great  power. 

No.  374.  ‘A  Stormy  Day  on  the  Thames,  near 
Medenham,’  H.  J.  Boddington.  The  view  is 
presented  under  a  clouded  aspect ;  the  degrees 
of  light  responding  to  the  light  or  shade  of  the 
sky.  The  water,  with  its  lustrous  surface  and 
varied  reflections,  is  a  study  of  much  excellence. 

No.  375.  ‘Morning  in  the  Meadows,’  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A.,  &  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.  A  composition 
of  considerable  size,  containing  on  the  left  a  group 
of  trees,  and  on  the  right  opening  to  distance. 

A  stream  traverses  the  nearest  part  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  where  also  is  assembled  a  herd  of  kiue. 
The  work  exhibits  all  the  merits  which  are 
usually  found  in  the  productions  of  both  artists. 

No.  377.  ‘  Portraits  of  Mrs.  G.  Shaw  and  Chil¬ 
dren,’  N.  J.  Crowley.  A  composition  of  small 
full-length  figures,  and  a  donkey,  on  which  the 
little  girl  of  the  party  is  riding,  the  animal 
being  led  by  her  brother,  while  her  mama  walks 
by  her  side.  It  is  too  high  for  examination ; 
the  agroupment,  at  least,  is  judicious. 

No.  380.  ‘Geoffrey  Chaucer  reading  the  “Le¬ 
gend  of  Custance”  to  Edward  III.  and  his 
Court,  at  the  Palace  of  Sheen,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Black  Prince’s  forty-fifth  Birthday,’  F.  M. 
Browne.  This  is  a  traly  magnificent  essay,  it 
has  abundance  of  every  quality  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  excellence  in  Art.  It  is  original  and  inde¬ 
pendent  in  everything ;  indeed,  too  much  so ;  a 
little  more  of  judicious  conventionality  had  com¬ 
municated  to  it  a  certain  substance  of  which  it 
appears  deficient.  It  is  a  very  large  production, 
with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  figures  of  the 
size  of  life.  Chaucer  stands  the  prominent  figure, 
in  a  light  grey  gown,  with  his  manuscript  on  a 
reading-stand.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is 
seated  Edward  III.,  and  on  his  left,  or  on  this 
side  of  him,  the  Black  Prince,  who  is  in  his  last 
illness,  Johanna,  his  wife,  and  their  child,  after¬ 
wards  Richard  II.  On  the  right  of  the  king  is 
Alicia  Perrers,  formerly  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Queen  Philippa,  and  near  her  is  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  patron  of  Chaucer.  There  are  also  Sir  John 
Froissart,  and  the  poet  Gower,  Chaucer’s  wife 
and  her  sister,  with  a  papal  nuncio  and  other 
figures.  The  costume  of  this  period  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  forms  and  parts  which  are  with 
difficulty  rendered  otherwise  than  stiff;  but  this 
is  not  felt  elsewhere  than  in  the  figure  of  Chaucer, 
whose  pose  might  have  been  more  graceful. 
Every  figure  of  the  composition  evinces  research 
and  unwearied  study,  but  a  deficiency  of  shade 
deprives  the  composition  of  depth,  and  the 
figures  of  substance.  Another  and  a  serious 
evil  resulting  from  this  is,  that  the  figures  are 
struggling  for  precedence  to  the  eye ;  for  instance, 
the  hat  of  the  cardinal  is  as  near  to  us  as 
Froissart,  properly  a  nearer  figure ;  and  again, 
the  drapery  of  the  Black  Prince  comes  forward 
with  equal  force,  although  yet  further  off.  It  is 
a  production  almost  in  the  first  class  of  this  kind 
of  composition  :  but  it  is  a  picture  of  genius 
rather  than  of  power. 

No.  381.  ‘Laurence  Saunders — the  second  of 
the  Protestant  martyrs  who  suffered  in  the 
third  year  of  Queen  Mary,’  C.  W.  Cope,  RA. 
This  is  a  history  in  three  compartments ;  a 
pointed  and  graphic  relation  of  a  sad  narrative. 
We  find  Saunders  in  prison  in  the  principal  com¬ 
partment,  embracing  his  child  that  the  gaoler 
has  brought  to  him  from  his  wife,  who  waits  at  the 
prison-gates,  she  not  being  permitted  to  visit 
him.  In  the  picture  on  the  left  the  prisoner’s 
wife  is  seen  ringing  at  the  prison-gate ;  and  on 
the  right  Saunders  is  conducted  forth  to  exe¬ 
cution.  The  great  purpose  in  the  picture,  or 
series  of  pictures,  has  been  perspicuity,  and  so 
perfect  is  the  success  in  this,  that  the  entire 
story  is  instantly  intelligible. 

No.  383.  ‘  Sketch  for  a  large  picture  in  progress, 
representing  allegorically  the  great  industrial 
meeting  of  all  nations  in  1851,’  J.  Tenniel. 
This  is  a  pyramidal  composition,  the  apex  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Britannia  and  Peace — on 
each  side  of  whom,  and  arrranged  on  the  steps, 
are  allegorical  impersonations  of  all  nations ; 
while  at  the  base  of  the  composition  appear  the 
multifarous  productions  of  human  industry, 
under  charge  of  representatives  of  various 
nationalities.  An  examination  of  the  figures 
shows  great  command  of  resource,  and  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund  of  invention — the  variety  and 
poetical  qualification  of  the  personce  are  beyond 
ail  praise. 

No.  389.  ‘Highland  Stream — on  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Tay,’  F,  R.  Lee,  R.A.  The  current 
is  rushing  over  the  rocks,  interrupted  by  large 
blocks  of  stone.  The  watercourse  is  embowered 
by  trees,  the  whole  forming  a  highly  picturesque 
passage  of  river  scenery,  executed  with  the  usual 
firmness  of  manner  prevalent  in  the  works  of 
the  painter. 

No.  394.  ‘Portrait  of  the  Venerable  Arch¬ 
deacon  Brooks,  M.A.,  painted  for  the  select 
Vestry  of  Liverpool,’  P.  Westcott.  A  life-sized 
portrait  representing  the  subject  seated.  This 
work  is  extremely  felicitous  in  the  manner  of 
relief  given  to  the  figure  and  head,  the  utmost 
amount  of  force  being  communicated  to  the 
latter — the  colour  is  a  trifle  too  yellow. 

No.  399.  ‘  Rinaldo  destroys  the  myrtle  in  the 
Enchanted  Forest,’  F.  R.  Pickersgill.  The 
subject  occurs  in  the  eighteenth  canto  of  Tasso, 
stanza  thirty-five,  &c. — 

Egli  alza  il  ferro,  e.’l  suo  pregar  non  cura 
colei  f>i  trasinutu  (oli !  iiovi  inostri!) 

Sicfiine  avvien  die  (runa,  ultra  lignra 

Trasformanclo  repente  il  sogno  inostrf. 

CoHi  ingrosso  le  nieinbra,  c  tomb  Bcnra 

La  faccia,  e  vi  Bparir’  gli  avorj  e  gli  ostrl. 

Rinaldo  has  already  broken  a  bough  from  the 
myrtle,  at  sight  of  which  the  nymphs  and  syrens 
rush  from  him  in  alarm — but  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  monstrous  transformation — this  is 
judiciously  omitted.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  in¬ 
vest  this  subject  with  abstract  intci’est,  the  beauty 
and  power  of  the  composition  are  centred  in  the 
syrens,  to  whom  a  preternatural  action  has  been 
given.  These  figures  are  drawn  with  much 
grace,  and  painted  with  infinite  delicacy. 

No.  401.  ‘Study  at  Burnham  Abbey,  Bucks,’ 

A.  Provis.  This  is  a  careful  study  of  an  interior, 
the  valuable  point  of  which  is  the  truth  with 
which  the  light  of  the  sun  is  admitted  at  the 
window — this  is  admirable.  It  is  wrought  every¬ 
where  with  the  utmost  care,  but  it  wants  depth. 

No.  402.  ‘  Ulleswater,’  H.  Dawson.  A  small 
picture,  which  is  at  once  felt  to  be  a  strictly 
faithful  description  of  the  locality.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  harmonious  in  colour,  and  surpassingly 
sweet  in  sentiment. 

No.  405.  ‘  The  Rev.  F.  F.  H.  English,’  S.  Cole. 
This  is  a  miniature  in  oil,  executed  with  finish, 
truly  exquisite,  and  in  colour  it  is  not  less 
excellent. 

No.  406.  ‘May  and  December,’  J.  L.  Brodie. 

The  title  is  illustrated  by  two  figures,  an  old 
man,  and  a  girl,  young  enough  to  be  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  to  whom  he  pays  his  addresses.  The 
young  lady  turns  her  head  and  laughs  with  the 
spectator,  while  her  aged  adorer  salutes  her 
hand.  The  incident  is  pointedly  described.  The 
picture  may  be  in  some  degree  deficient  of  depth. 

No.  407.  ‘  Wood  Nymphs,’  W.  E.  Frost,  A. 

The  title  is  aided  by  a  passage  from  II  Penseroso. 

“  Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow’d  haunt.” 

A  company  of  five  nymphs  dispersed  in  and 
around  the  shaded  basin  of  a  fountain.  There 
is  no  incident,  the  merits  of  the  work  resting 
entirely  on  the  drawing  and  painting  of  the 
figures,  in  which  variety  of  complexion  is  most 
delicately  discriminated.  The  background  is 
dark  foliage,  warmed  into  a  brown  hue,  well 
calculated^to  support  the  figures,  of  which  we 
cannot  too  much  admire  the  life-like  texture, 
warmth,  and  roundness. 

No.  412.  ‘  Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Maziere 
Brady,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,’  R. 
Rothwell.  The  figure  is  costumed  in  the  robes 
of  office  ;  the  arrangement  seems  somewhat 
large  for  the  canvas  on  which  it  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  There  is  much  freshness  in  the  colour 
of  the  features. 

No.  416.  ‘  Over  the  Sands,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A. 
Elect.  The  main  features  of  this  composition 
resemble  very  much  those  of  a  picture  already 
exhibited  by  this  painter.  That  view  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  daylight,  this  is  an  evening  aspect. 

It  is  we  believe  a  subject  on  the  Welsh  coast. 

It  is  low  water  and  an  expanse  of  sandy  shore 
is  presented  to  the  eye,  along  which  trends  into 
distance  a  wild  and  mountainous  coast.  The 
sandy  flat  is  graduated  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
and  the  proposed  effect  is  most  fehcitously 
realised. 

No.  417.  ‘Lord  Mayor’s  Day,’  G.  Chambers. 

This  is  the  river  pageant,  to  glorify  which  is 
mustered  every  boat  of  the  city  companies. 

The  flotilla  is  about  to  pass  under  one  of  the 
bridges.  The  bustle  and  circumstances  of  the 
occasion  is  effectively  realised. 

No.  418.  ‘A  favorite  Tune,’  H.  B.  O’Neill. 

The  scene  is  a  cottage  interior,  in  which  “the 
favorite  tune  ”  is  performed  by  a  player  on  the 
flute  to  an  auditory  consisting  of  a  httle  boy  and 
two  girls.  The  figm'es  are  painted  with  the 
utmost  care  and  with  much  success  as  to  bril¬ 
liancy  of  tone  in  the  flesh  tints  ;  but  the  flute- 
player  is  but  a  pretender,  a  flute  could  not  be 
played  in  the  manner  in  which  he  holds  it. 

No.  419.  ‘  An  old  Mill  near  Haweswater,’  W.  J. 
Blacklock.  a  picturesque  subject,  apparently 
studied  with  much  earnestness  from  the  spot. 

The  mill  stands  on  the  right  with  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  trees,  rocks,  and  appropriate  mate¬ 
rial,  and  in  the  immediate  section  of  the  picture 
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are  numerous  blocks  of  stone,  painted  ■with 
singular  success  in  tbe  imitation  of  nature  ; 
indeed,  in  every  part  this  work  is  remarkable 
for  agreeable  colour  and  finisbed  execution. 

No.  420.  ‘Pepys’  introduction  to  Nell  Gwynne,’ 
A.  Egg,  A.  The  scene  took  place  at  “  the  king’s 
house,”  where  Pepys  went  to  see  a  play  entitled 
“  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,”  and  here  he  is 
introduced  to  Nell  Gwynne,  of  whom  he  says 
“  I  kissed  her  and  so  did  my  wife,  and  a  mighty 
pretty  soul  she  is.”  This  is  the  precise  point 
dwelt  upon ;  Pepys  is  saluting  Mrs.  Gw'ynue, 
Mrs.  Pepys  stands  with  her  back  to  the  spec¬ 
tator,  and  other  figures  arc  variously  distributed. 
The  picture  of  last  year  by  this  artist  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  light  picture  ;  this  is  the  reverse,  it  is 
an  extremely  dark  picture,  and  we  think  defi¬ 
cient  of  the  admirable  qualities  by  which  the 
former  was  distinguished.  The  characters  how¬ 
ever  of  Pepys  and  Nell  Gu'ynne,  ai'e  cast  in 
good  and  original  taste. 

No.  424.  ‘Ahab  in  Naboth’s  Vineyard,’  W. 
Ckabb.  The  subject  is  from  the  21st  chapter 
of  1st  Kings  and  the  20th  verse,  “  Hast  thou  found 
me,  oh  mine  enemy  1”  Ahab  and  his  queen 
Jezabel,  with  attendants,  are  surprised  by  the 
prophet  Elijah  in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment  in 
the  vineyard  ;  Ahab  has  been  seated,  and  has  now 
fallen  into  a  supplicating  attitude  at  the  approach 
of  the  prophet,  who  stands  calmly  on  the  right. 
There  is  a  striking  originality  in  the  costume  of 
the  figiu’es,  which  have  been  adapted  after  the 
Nineveh  remains.  The  work  is  remarkable  for 
its  decided  style,  rmexceptionable  drawing,  and 
powerful  colour. 

No.  430.  ‘  John  Gilpin  delayed  by  his  Cus¬ 
tomers,’  E.  M.  Wabd,  a. 

“  For  saddle  tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

Ills  journey  to  begin, 

lYlien  turning  round  his  lioad  he  saw 

Tliree  customers  come  in. 

So  domi  he  came,  for  lo.ss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more.” 

Gilpin,  we  fear,  will  bo  delayed  longer  in  the 
picture  than  he  is  in  the  verse,  because  the 
question  on  his  counter  seems  to  be  the 
choice  of  a  bridal  dress.  The  customers  are  a 
young  lady  and  her  father  and  mother.  The 
father  is  heartily  tired  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  enquiries  as  to  the  durability  %nd  other 
qualities  of  the  silks,  and  Gilpin  looks  as  patient 
as  he  can,  while  the  old  lady  tests  the  substance 
of  the  white  brocaded  silk.  The  draperies  in 
the  picture  are  broad  and  effective.  Gilpin’s  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Traiaed  Bands  hangs  up  framed 
behind  him.  No  circumstance  is  forgotten  which 
can  assist  the  perspicuity  of  the  composition. 

No.  432.  ‘Maiden  Meditations,’  H.  B.  "Willis. 
A  small  figure — a  girl  seated  at  a  spring — the 
little  picture  is  very  carefully  finished. 

No.  433.  ‘  Autumnal  Evening,’  E.  WillIjUis. 
The  agreeable  mellowness  of  the  picture  is 
strongly  allusive  to  tlie  decline  of  the  year — it 
has  also  much  excellence  in  the  natural  aspect 
of  its  detail. 

No.  434.  ‘  The  Flageolet,’  J.  Smeth.ui.  A 
group  of  children  are  presented  here — two  boys 
and  a  young  child — one  of  the  former  playing 
the  flageolet.  One  of  the  figures  looks  defective 
in  drawing,  but  the  piotiu’e  is  finished  as  highly 
as  finish  can  be  carried,  and  the  landscape  back¬ 
ground  is  extremely  well  felt. 

No.  435.  ‘Arco  diTrajano — Ancona,’  C.  Stan¬ 
field,  K.A.  This  is  rather  a  large  picture  of  a 
subject,  which  the  artist  has  we  beheve  once 
before  painted — that  is  nearly  the  same  view — 
the  arch  rises  on  the  left  of  the  spectator,  which 
with  the  immediate  objects  is  finished  so  care¬ 
fully,  that  the  inscription  at  the  top  is  legible. 
The  high  and  rocky  coast  trending  roimd  to  the 
right,  affords  a  beautiful  piece  of  composition, 
with  the  near  figures,  craft,  and  other'material,  all 
of  which  is  painted  with  a  fine  feeling  for  surface. 

No.  436.  ‘  The  Vei’y  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham,’ 
F.  R.  Sat.  This  is  a  life-sized  portrait  in  which 
the  figure  is  seen  standing.  The  deep  black  of 
the  dress  is  opposed  to  a  light  background  with 
excellent  effect. 

No.  437.  ‘  Scene  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,’  "VV. 
A.  Knell.  Representing  the  wreck  of  an  India- 
man  driven  on  her  beam  ends  on  the  sand.  In 
this  picture  we  not  only  see  but  feel  the  tumult 

of  the  elements  by  which  this  gallant  ship  has 
been  cast  away. 

No.  441.  ‘  Edward  Coutts,  son  of  Edward 
Marjoribanks,  Jun.,  Esq.,  with  Pony  and  Grey¬ 
hound.’  The  portrait  by  Thomas  AVebster,  R.A.  ; 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.  The  child  is  moimted  on  the 
pony,  and  by  the  side  of  the  latter  is  the  grey¬ 
hound  ;  the  animals  are  painted  and  drawn 
with  great  truth,  and  the  head  of  the  little  boy 
is  an  admirable  example  of  the  skill  of  the  latter 
of  the  two  artists. 

No.  442.  ‘  A  Forest  Farm,’ J.  Stark.  In  colour 
and  neat  execution  this  is  the  most  successful 
picture  its  author  has  lately  produced.  The 
foliage  is  healthy  in  hue,  and  with  vei’y  little 
tendency  to  those  yellow  lights  which  accord  so 
ill  with  the  fresher  breadths.  The  shades  and 
depths  under  the  trees  are  perfectly  descriptive 
of  space. 

No.  443.  ‘  A  Poet’s  Study,’  R.  Redgrave,  R.A. 
Elect.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  wild  sylvan  scenery,  through  which 
flow's  a  streamlet ;  a  spot  wherein,  according  to 
a  note  in  the  catalogue,  AVordsworth  has  sat  for 
hours  with  Coleridge  and  Southey.  It  is  a  large 
upright  picture,  fresh  wth  the  verdure  of  the 
greenest  month  in  the  year,  and  rich  with  an 
undergrowth  of  paintable  herbage.  It  is  executed 
with  breadth  and  freedom,  and  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  veritable  locality. 

No.  444.  ‘  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Haniner,’  J.  R. 
Sw'iNTON.  The  lady  is  presented  at  full  length, 
seated ;  the  head  is  disproportionately  small, 
and  the  whole  is  hard  and  stiff  in  manner. 

No.  451.  ‘  Cydippe,’  AV.  Gale.  One  of  those 
small  pictures  re-produced  w’ith  much  success 
from  academy-studies ;  it  is  distinguished  by 
much  grace  and  sweetness. 

No.  453.  ‘  Mocking-bu’d,  a  celebrated  Grey¬ 
hound,  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman,’  A.  Cooper, 
R.A.  A  black  greyhound  in  an  open  landscape. 
This  is  the  class  of  subject  in  which  this  painter 
excels  ;  the  sky  inclines  too  much  to  green,  but 
it  is  the  best  picture  which  has  of  late  been  ox- 
liibited  under  this  name. 

No.  454.  ‘Bolton  Abbey,’  J.  Stark.  A 
small  picture  in  which  the  min  ’is  seen  among 
trees,  in  the  middle  distance.  This  class  of 
subject  is  new  to  this  painter ;  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantially  natural  aspect  in  the  representation 
which  is  highly  attractive. 

No.  455.  ‘  Cottage  Piety,’  T.  Faed.  The  subject 
is  of  an  extremely  commonplace  class ;  the  head 
of  the  family  is  reading  the  scripttu’es  to  an 
auditory  composed  of  bis  wife  and  daughters, 
but  in  the  figm-es  there  is  a  presumed  refinement 
beyond  the  rank  of  cottage  life.  The  interior  is 
a  highly  successful  study,  but  the  shaded  parts 
of  the  composition  are  almost  black,  from  perhaps 
a  too  liberal  use  of  asphaltum. 

No.  457.  ‘Portrait  of  the  Rev.  David  Mel¬ 
ville,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Dur¬ 
ham,’  S.  P.  Denning.  It  is  rather  in  his  small 
works  that  this  artist’s  powers  are  seen  ;  this  is 
a  life-size  poi-trait,  sufficiently  forcible,  but  the 
features  want  colour  and  substance. 

No.  460.  ‘  Loch  Lomond,’  G.  F.  Buchanan. 
This  picture  is  very  high,  but  nevertheless  the 
attractions  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  this  famous 
loch  are  effectively  rendered. 

No.  463.  ‘Portrait  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
AViseman,’  T.  Brigstocke.  A  full-length  por¬ 
trait,  in  wliich  the  Cardinal  wears  the  robes 
and  mitre  of  an  archbishop.  The  resemblance 
is  at  once  recognisable. 

No.  464.  ‘  Surprise  of  the  Caravan — a  Scene 
in  Syria,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.  The  scene  is  the 
Desert,  into  which  the  line  of  the  caravan  is 
carried  until  the  definition  of  the  figures  is 
entirely  lost  to  the  eye.  On  the  left  stands  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  remuiding  us  of  Palmyra  or 
the  City  of  the  Sun.  The  caravan  is  attacked  by 
Bedouins,  who  seem  to  maintain  a  desultory  fire 
along  the  entire  flank  of  the  procession ;  and 
hence  a  confusion,  which  esjiecially  in  the 
nearer  part  of  the  composition,  is  circumstan¬ 
tially  described.  The  picture  is  very  large,  too 
much  so  it  might  be  said  for  the  subject,  were 
not  the  breadth  and  distances  of  the  desert 
described  with  interesting  accm’acy.  The  remote 
flats  of  the  view  are  lost  in  the  indistinctness  of 
distance  ;  above  these  rises  a  range  of  mountains, 
perhaps  that  of  the  Libanus. 

No.  465.  ‘Devonshire  Scenery,’  H.  Jutsum. 

The  picture  is  rich  with  natural  incident,  we 
mean  that  kind  of  material  that  escapes  an 
unschooled  eye,  which  is  a  som’ce  of  agreeable 
sensation  in  a  picture.  It  is  charming  in  colour 
and  more  than  usually  careful  in  touch. 

No.  467.  ‘The  first  Toy,’  G.  E.  Hicks.  A 
small  picture,  in  w'hich  an  infant  is  represented 
fixed  in  its  chair  playing  with  a  rattle.  The 
little  picture  is  brilliant,  but  it  wants  a  back¬ 
ground. 

No.  468.  ‘Dover  Hovellers,’  J.  Hollins.  A 
group  of  three  Dover  boatmen  looking  out 
towards  the  head  of  the  Goodwin.  The  figures 
are  characteristic. 

No.  471.  ‘Hay dee,’  R.  Lehmann.  A  life-size 
head  and  bust ;  the  picture  is  high, — it  seems 
to  have  been  carefully  studied. 

No.  475.  ‘  Scene  in  Kensington  Gardens,’  E.  J. 
CoBBETT.  This  picture  is  hung  high,  but  in 
general  effect  it  has  much  merit. 

No.  487.  ‘Hotspur  and  the  Fop,’  A.  Elmore, 

A.  Hotspur’s  description  of  the  “  certain  lord  ” 
occurs  in  the  first  act  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  in  his  justification  to  the  king 
of  his  refusal  to  give  up  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Holniedon  : — 

“  But  I  remember  1711611  tlie  fight  was  done, 
tVlieii  I  iv<is  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil. 

Breathless  and  faint  leaning  on  my  sword. 

Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress’d, 

Fresh  as  a  bridegroom,  and  his  chin  new  reaped,”  &c. 

Hotspur  is  seated  on  the  carriage  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  resting  exhausted  on  his  sword,  and 
around  him  sorne  impersonations  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  lance,  not  squires,  because  they  wear 
full  suits  of  plate  harness.  The  circumstances  of 
the  description  are  very  literally  rendered  ;  the 
exquisite,  atthed  in  peach  blossom,  stands  on 
his  right,  holding  his  poimcet  to  his  nose  as  the 
body  is  borne  past  him  ;  thus  the  principal 
agroupments  are  that  of  which  Hotspur  forms  a 
principal,  and  that  siu’rounding  tlie  dead  man, 
and  between  these  stands  the  exquisite.  Beyond 
these  we  have  glimpses  of  the  field  of  battle  with 
a  variety  of  incidents.  Hotspur  appears  here  to 
be  a  man  of  at  least  some  thirty-five  or  (“  By’r 
Lady  ”)  thirty-six  years  ;  this  is  obvious,  because 
our  impression  of  Hotspur’s  age  is  gathered  from 
what  the  king  and  AVestmoreland  call  him — 
“Young  Hari-y  Percy,”  “  Yoimg  Percy  and  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  third  act  the  king  says — 

“  Thrice  h.itli  this  Hotspur  Jlars  in  swatliing-clothes. 

This  iiifiint  warrior  in  his  enterprises. 

Discomfited  great  Douglas.” 

The  fop  is  an  admirable  study,  he  is,  in  every 
way,  a  creature  different  from  those  around  him, 
and  we  only  wonder  wherefore  the  king  should 
have  sent  such  a  messenger.  The  work  is  full 
of  valuable  qualities,  which,  in  their  degree, 
evince  a  marked  advance  on  preceding  works. 

No.  489.  ‘  Spring  Flowers,’  G.  Smith.  Chil¬ 
dren  decking  with  flowers  them  little  sister, 
whom  they  have  drawn  forth  in  her  little  cart ; 
the  picture  has  much  truthful  excellence.  A 
picture  by  the  same  hand.  No.  490,  entitled 
‘  Maternal  Instruction,’  has  equal  merit. 

No.  493.  ‘Convent  Thoughts,’  C.  Collins.  A 
composition  in  the  taste  of  the  P.-R.B.,  presenting 
a  single  figure,  a  nun  meditating  in  the  garden  of 
her  nunnery.  The  figure  is  excessively  meagre; 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  within  the  draperies, 
and  then  the  head,  which  is  disproportionately 
large,  ovei'-balances  the  rest  of  the  figure  :  there 
was  never  anything  in  nature  like  the  effect  of 
the  potent  greens  of  these  parterres.  If  there 
be  anything  right  in  this  then  all  art  since  the 
days  of  Masaccio  is  wrong. 

No.  498.  ‘Rouen,’  J.  Holland.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  consider  this  work  without  being 
impressed  with  the  masteiy  of  the  manner  which, 
with  a  perfect  originality,  presents  to  the  eye 
precisely  that  which  is  necessaiy  for  the  purposed 
effect. 

No.  500.  ‘The  Evening  Drink,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A. 

This  is  a  large  picture,  painted  with  a  warm 
Cuyp-like  glow ;  the  scene  may  be  the  meadows 
in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Canterbury.  The  light, 
as  it  falls  on  the  cows,  is  most  beautifully 
managed;  the  whole  is  very  carefully  elabo¬ 
rated. 

No.  501.  ‘Armaud  Vandervelde,  a  Brigand 
Chief  and  his  AA''ife,  accused  of  Mm'der  and  De- 

predations  in  the  vicinity  of  Bruges,  arc  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Magistrates  to  be  burnt  alive, 
A.D.  1593,’  E.  AVallays.  This  is  a  foreign  picture, 
representing  the  oft-painted  Hall  of  Justice  at 
Bruges.  There  arc  many  figures,  vrhich  are 
small  aud  sketchy.  The  picture  is  the  room  and 
its  decorations,  which  are  rendered  with  a  close 
adherence  to  ti-uth. 

No.  502.  ‘  A  Gleaner,’  the  landscape  by — Cres- 
wiCK,  11. A.,  Elect ;  AV.  P.  Eritii,  A.  A  girl,  with 
a  sheaf  of  her  gleanings  in  her  hand  ;  the  colours, 
or  rather  tones,  of  the  figure,  arc  a  light  and  a 
dark,  relieved  by  an  open  landscape  composition 
of  inimitable  sweetness. 
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No.  509.  ‘The  Daughter  of  Charles  Murray 
Duff,  Esq.,  M.D.,’  J.  M.  Barclay.  A  little  girl 
turning  over  a  book  of  prints — the  work  is  hung 
high,  but  it  is  nevertheless  distinguishable  as  a 
work  of  mci’it. 

“No.  511.  ‘  Major-General  Lovell,  K.H.,’  T.  AV. 
Mackay.  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  officers  in  the  service — in  resemblance 
it  is  a  perfect  identitj’',  and  in  colour  and  execu¬ 
tion  it  is  a  work  of  rare  excellence — ^insomuch 
as  to  entitle  it  to  a  much  better  place  than  that 
in  which  it  is  hung. 

No.  514.  ‘  *  *  *  ’  H.  O’Neil.  The  subject 
of  this  picture  is  from  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Esther,  first  verse.  “  On  that  night  could  not 
the  king  sleep,  and  he  commanded  to  bring  the 
book  of  records  of  the  Chronicles,  and  they  were 
read  before  the  King.”  Ahasuerus  reclines  upon 
a  couch,  and  by  his  side  is  Esther,  both  are 
listening  to  the  readers  of  the  Chronicles,  who 
occupy  the  left  of  the  composition.  This  is  an 
effect  of  lamplight  presenting  an  opposition  of 
high  lights  and  deep  tones,  without  a  sufficiency 
of  middle  gradations.  The  heads  and  extremities 
are  well  drawn,  and  the  execution  throughout 
is  very  careful. 

No.  519.  ‘Auberge  at  Souvic,  A^alley  of  Ossan, — 
Pyrenees,’  AA^.  Oliver.  A  small  sparkling  picture 
presenting  an  extensive  view  of  a  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  passage  of  scenery. 

No.  521.  ‘The  Diversion  of  the  Moccoletti,’ 
E.  M‘Inhes.  This  composition  represents  a 
company  assembled  at  a  window  during  the 
Carnival  ;  everything  is  picturesque  and  rich  in 
colour.  The  figures  are  numerous  aud  generally 
youthful  and  graceful ;  each  is  the  result  of 
mature  study — every  part  of  the  picture  is  even 
fastidiously  elaborated. 

No.  623.  ‘  Portrait  of  AVilliam  Lockell,  Esq., 
first  Mayor  of  Salford,’  P.  AVestcott.  The  figure 
is  presented  of  the  size  of  life,  seated  and  relieved 
by  a  broad  and  plain  background.  The  head  is  a 
most  successful  study,  the  features  are  intense 
in  expression. 

No.  529.  ‘Scotch  AVashing,’  J.  Phillip.  A 
partially  open  scene,  traversed  by  a  rivulet,  aud 
enlivened  by  groups  of  women  and  girls  busied 
in  washing  in  the  open  air.  Many  of  the  figm’es 
in  the  foreground  are  conceptions  of  much  sweet¬ 
ness,  with  great  diversity  of  character  and  com¬ 
plexion.  The  drawing  is  extremely  neat,  and  the 
painting,  generally,  round  and  full.  The  compo¬ 
sition  opens  on  the  left  with  a  daylight  breadth, 
and  a  w'ell-mauaged  definition  of  distances. 

No.  530.  ‘East  Tarbet  on  Loch  Fyne.’  T. 
Sampson.  This  is  a  romantic  subject,  deriving 
from  its  treatment  an  impressive  and  poetical 
sentiment.  The  shaded  portions  are  remarkable 
for  depth  aud  clearness,  and  the  lighter  passages 
for  judicious  form  and  solid  painting. 

No.  535.  ‘  The  Defeat  of  Shylock,’  J.  C. 
Hook,  A. 

Fortia, — “  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cat  off  the  flesh, 

Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more 
But  just  a  poimd  of  flesh,”  &c. 

Such  is  the  charge  of  Portia  to  the  Jew,  who 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  composition,  ready 
with  his  knife,  while  on  right  are  Bassauo,  Gra- 
tiano,  and  others,  and  also  Portia,  who  wears  the 
robe  of  a  doctor  of  laws.  There  is  in  this  picture 
strong  and  decided  character ;  the  open  and 
ingenuous  features  of  Portia  contrast  strongly 
with  the  dark  and  malignant  countenance  of  the 
Jew.  The  passage  is  interpreted  with  point  and 
discrimination,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  that 
sweetness  of  colour  which  has,  hitherto,  signalised 
the  works  of  the  painter. 
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No.  538.  ‘  The  Valley  of  the  Thames  from 
Eichmond  Hill,’  J.  Martin.  The  sunny  effect 
is  rendered  with  great  tiuth,  but  there  is  little 
use  made  of  middle  tone.  This  painfully  minute 
stippling  manner  of  painting  trees  is  certainly 
an  error,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  no  natural  efiect. 

No.  539.  ‘  Bragozzi,  the  Fishing-craft  of  Venice,’ 
E.  AA^.  Cooke.  In  this  largo  picture  these  boats 
are  on  the  left  of  the  composition,  one  having 
its  broad  sail  up,  to  dry,  we  presume;  in  the 
distance,  on  the  right,  we  see  the  two  columns 
and  the  ducal  palace.  These  arc  heavy  boats,  aud 
will  not  float  in  shallow  water  ;  nevertheless, 
they  ai’c  afloat  upon  what  is  represented  as  shoal 
water,  if  the  small  section  of  the  gravelly  shore 
has  any  signification.  This  is,  altogether,  a  pro¬ 
nounced  improvement  on  the  Italian  subjects  of 
its  author. 

No.  540.  ‘A  Festa  Day  at  Venice — The  Grand 
Canal,’  AV.  Linton.  A  large  work,  very  accurate 
in  its  description  of  the  architecture  of  the  City 
of  the  Sea,  but  by  no  means  so  forcible  as  recent 
works  exhibited  under  the  same  name. 

No.  547.  ‘  Eebecoa — ^From  “  Ivanhoe,”  ’  AV.  B. 
Essex.  A  small  head  and  bust,  treated  with 
much  grace  and  good  feeling. 

No.  551.  ‘  The  Triumph  of  Hermann  after  the 
Battle  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,’  A.  Graefle. 
This  alludes  to  the  famous  battle  in  which  the 
legions  of  Varus  were  annihilated  by  the  forces 
under  Armiuius,  after  a  battle  of  three  days. 
The  picture  is  large  and  crowded  with  figures,  of 
which  the  principal,  Armiuius,  is  raised  on  a 
litter,  and  of  his  pose  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is 
neither  graceful  nor  impressive.  The  pith  of 
the  narrative,  with  ubiquitous  references  to  the 
late  battle,  turns  altogether  upon  the  triumph, 
which  has  not  been  conceived  with  a  dignity 
befitting  such  an  occasion.  The  picture  wants 
force,  aud  the  flesh-painting  is  too  uniformly 
warm. 

No.  552.  ‘Eaisingthe  Maypole,’  F.  Goodall. 
The  maypole  and  other  rural  sports  were  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  the  Puritans,  but  with  the 
Eestoration  they  re-appeared.  It  is  the  re¬ 
institution  of  these  sports  that  supplies  the 
subject  of  the  picture.  The  composition  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  discursive,  since  it  contains  nearly  seventy 
figures,  or  parts  of  different  figures,  among  which 
is  found  every  phase  of  rustic  life.  On  the  left 
stands  a  large  farm,  or  Manor  House,  immediately 
before  which  the  erection  takes  place.  On  this 
side  is  a  mass  of  shade,  full  of  figures,  here  and 
there  broken  by  lights,  and  on.  the  right,  which 
is  also  crowded  with  characters,  the  view  opens 
to  a  distant  mansion.  In  the  foreground,  as 
usual,  the  artist  has  laid  down  parterres  of  florid 
children,  and  near  them  distributed  bouquets  of 
blooming  maidens.  The  variety  of  character  is 
most  ingenious,  it  proclaims  a  wealth  of  resource 
which  is  equal  to  any  effort ;  the  dejith  on  the 
left  serves  to  force  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour 
on  the  right ;  and  again,  on  the  left,  wliei-e  the 
“cakes  and  ale”  go  round,  the  noisy  jollity  has 
its  reflection  among  the  knots  that  surround  the 
old  and  young  cavaliers.  The  work  is  every¬ 
where  full  of  beauties ;  it  is  the  most  matured 
of  all  the  works  of  this  admirable  painter. 

No.  653.  ‘  Hampstead  Heath — Painted  on  the 
Spot,’  F.  AVatts.  Sketchy,  but  fresh,  and  bearing 
the  impress  of  nature. 

No.  558.  ‘  Coast  scene,’  J.  AVilson.  A  small 
ronnd  picture,  slightly  painted  but  picturesque 
in  its  association  of  objects. 

No.  559.  ‘  AA''oodlands,’  J.  Linnell.  The 
subject  is  of  the  most  common-place  kind,  the 
force  of  the  composition  resting  on  a  piece  of 
rough  wayside  waste  land  on  an  eminence  com¬ 
manding  a  distant  view.  The  breaking  of  the 
foreground,  w'hich  is  all  done  in  middle  tone, 
constitutes  the  substance  of  the  work  ;  it  is  rich 
in  harmonious  colour,  and  the  artist’s  inferiority 
of  manipulation  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  other 
works ;  the  sky  is  a  most  masterly  study. 

No.  560.  ‘  Hylas,’  AV.  E.  Frost,  A.  A  group 
of  four  figures,  of  which  the  centre  is  Hylas  and 
the  others  are  nymphs,  who  have  seized  and  are 
forcing  him  into  the  water.  The  head  of  Hylas 
suggests  the  youth  of  Apollo  or  of  Jupiter.  The 
figures  are  grouped  with  learning,  drawn  with 
accuracy,  aud  painted  with  nice  discrimination, 
and  the  entire  composition  is  eminently  classic 
in  sentiment. 
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No.  5C1.  *  *  *’  J.  E.  Millais.  The 

subject  of  this  nameless  picture  is  Mariana  from 
Tennyson  : — 

“  She  ouly  said,  iny  life  is  dreary, 
lie  coinetli  not,  slie  said  ; 

.Slie  said  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead.” 

It  contains  only  one  figure,  that  of  a  lady  laid  in 
with  the  utmost  force  of  ultramarine,  and 
finished  and  circumstanced  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  young  England  school.  If  we  analyse  the 
sentiment  of  the  picture  it  tells  no  story,  we 
find  only  an  ill-complexioncd  lady  strainmg 
herself  into  an  ungraceful  attitude.  There  is 
power  in  the  pictui’c  but  it  is  sadly  misdirected. 

No.  566.  ‘The  Hon.  Mrs.  Eichard  Cavendish 
Boyle,’  AA’’.  Boxall.  A  small  portrait,  of  which 
the  features  arc  charming  in  colour  and  expres¬ 
sion — there  is  very  little  colour  in  it,  it  looks 
unfinished,  but  yet  is  very  agreeable  in  effect. 

No.  669.  ‘  View  of  the  North-cast  coast  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  cottage — 
Petorness,’  J.  Gudin.  A  large  picture  repre¬ 
senting  a  section  of  wild  coast  scenery,  with  a 
heavy  sea  rolling  in — the  work  is  to  a  certain 
degree  successful,  in  the  representation  of  light 
aud  air ;  the  water  wants  volume. 

No.  571.  ‘  Charles  AVykeham  Martin,  Esq., 
M.P.,’  J.  G.  Middleton.  The  figui’O  is  a  three- 
quarter  length  of  the  size  of  life — the  work  is 
high,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  the  features  are 
full  of  intelligence,  and  the  general  effect  good. 

No.  580.  ‘Edward  the  Confessor  leaving  his 
Crown  to  Harold,’  J.  Cross.  The  words  of  the  be¬ 
quest  are  said  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  “  Je  I’oetroye.”  He  is  here  represented  in 
articulo  mortis.  Harold  stands  at  the  foot  of 
his  couch,  and  his  queen  kneels  by  his  side  ; 
there  is  evidently  earnest  enquii-y  in  every  part 
of  the  work,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  antecedent 
productions.  The  other  picture,  619,  ‘  Harold’s 
Oath  to  AVilliam,’  is  more  felicitous  in  colour 
aud  effect.  The  characters  here — AA'iHiam, 
Matilda,  Harold,  Odo,  Bishop)  of  Bayeux,  and 
officers  of  AA^illiam  and  attendants  of  Harold. 
The  shaven  heads  of  the  Normans,  and  the  close 
observation  of  authentic  costmne,  show  that  the 
artist  has  consulted  the  Bayeux  tapestry  and 
other  available  authorities. 

No.  581.  ‘A  Ship  on  Fire,  a  calm  moonlight 
far  at  Sea,’  F.  Danby,  A.  The  smoke  and  flame 
rise  into  the  sky  so  as  partially  to  obscure  the 
moon.  The  vessel  is  at  a  little  distance,  and  we 
see  the  crew  taking  to  their  boats.  The  force 
of  the  picture  lies  in  the  representation  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  water,  which  is  rolling  in  a 
succession  of  sullen  waves  across  the  entire  field 
of  view. 

No.  584.  ‘  A  Portrait,’  M.  Mulready.  It  is 
that  of  a  lady,  executed  with  much  good  feehng. 

No.  588.  ‘  The  last  Eun  of  the  Season,’  Sir  E. 
Landseer,  E.A.  A  somewhat  painful  subject — 
a  fox  lying  on  the  ground  in  such  a  state  of 
utter  exhaustion  as  to  be  incapable  of  dragging 
himself  a  foot  further.  It  is  wonderfully  true, 
aud  hence  the  more  penetrating. 

No.  689.  ‘Theodore  and  Honoria  from  Boc¬ 
caccio,’  AA''.  D.  Kennedy.  The  subject  is  the 
assemblage  of  the  friends  of  Honoria  on  the  fatal 
Friday  at  the  festival,  and  the  precise  moment 
is  when  the  ghost  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  pursues 
with  his  dogs  the  flying  spectre  of  his  inexorable 
mistress.  The  picture  is  extremely  rich  in 
colour,  but  the  subject  is  objectionable — that  is 
the  spectre  part  of  it.  The  festival  is  an  admir¬ 
able  arrangement,  brilliant  and  original  ;  some 
of  the  figures  want  substance,  but  this  is  counter- 
balanced  by  many  beauties. 

No.  592.  ‘L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,’  J. 
C.  Horsley.  The  point  of  both  poems  is  here 
set  forth  on  one  canvas.  The  principal  agroup- 
ment  is  from  the  latter  poem.  The  “pensive 
nun  devout  and  pure,”  is  dressed  in  black,  and 
leads  Peace,  Calm,  and  Quiet.  The  other  part,  for 
there  are  two  distinct  parts,  as  there  are  two 
distinct  poems,  is  fulfilled  by  a  choir  of  dancing 
nymphs.  The  spfrit  of  both  subjects  is  sus¬ 
tained,  aud  by  contrast  each  assists  the  other. 
The  work  is  conceived  in  a  fine  spirit,  and 
executed  with  careful  study. 

No.  593.  ‘A  Portrait,’  C.  AA’'.  Cope,  E.A.  That 
of  a  child  semi-nude ;  the  head  is  forcible,  and 
very  successful  in  colour. 
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No.  694.  'Valentine  receiving  Sylvia  from 
Proteus,’  AV.  Hunt.  This  is  one  of  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  Young  England  school,  in  which 
after  the  facetious  conceptions  in  impersonation, 
the  most  striking  feature  is  the  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  forest  scene,  which  is  intended  to  be  a 
flat,  but  yet  rises  to  a  very  high  horizon  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  foreground. 
AVhat  is  presumed  to  be  the  Pre-Ratfaellite 
manner  is  intense  in  this  picture  ;  but  it  must 
be  observed  there  is  a  qualification,  and  that  is 
the  drapei'ies;  these  are  infinitely  better  painted 
than  those  in  the  models  which  this  school  have 
set  up  as  their  standards  of  excellence. 

No.  597.  ‘  Cupid  and  Psyche,’  AV.  UNDEBiiruL. 
The  picture  is  too  high  for  examination,  but  it 
is  decided  in  execution  and  powerful  in  effect. 

No.  G06.  ‘  Scene  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
■ — Bassanio  receiving  the  letter  announcing 
Antonio’s  losses  and  peril,’  F.  Stone.  The  per¬ 
sons  of  this  composition  are  Bassanio  who  reads 
the  letter,  Portia,  Nerissa,  Salerio,  Lorenzo, 
and  Gratiano.  Portia  remarks  the  agitation  of 
Bassanio.  All  the  heads  are  life-like  and  ex¬ 
pressive  ;  the  costumes  have  been  studied  with 
a  care  amounting  to  fastidiousness. 

No.  609.  ‘  The  Brig  ow’re  the  Burn — Perth¬ 
shire,’  G.  E.  IIering.  The  principal  features  of 
this  composition  are  a  rivulet  crossed  l.iy  a 
wooden  bridge,  beyond  which  rises  a  group  of 
trees.  From  these  objects  the  eye  is  carried  to 
the  distant  mountains,  which  are  described  with 
their  various  broken  lights  and  tints  with  sur¬ 
passing  sweetness. 

No.  611.  ‘The  Secret  Execution,’  H.  C. 
Selous.  This  is  a  revolting  subject,  the  re¬ 
vengeful  murder  of  the  Countess  de  Alanlevrier, 
daughter  of  Charles  VII.  by  her  husband,  in  the 
vault  of  his  own  castle.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  attraction  of  such  a  subject. 

No.  621.  ‘  Caerhyh  Church  and  Burial  Ground 
— North  AVales,’  AV.  H.  Back.  Simply  the  sub¬ 
ject  according  to  the  title,  but  there  is  a  reality 
in  the  description  and  an  earnest  substantiality 
in  the  manner  which  is  beyond  all  praise. 

No.  622.  ‘A  Summer  Sunset,'  F.  Danby,  A. 
This  is  a  charming  production,  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  artist’s  own  manner  that  he  has 
for  some  time  exhibited.  It  is  an  unaffected 
arrangement,  containing  a  mass  of  shade  to  force 
light  and  colour.  The  <lark  is  on  the  left  in  the 
shape  of  a  mass  of  foliage,  the  right  is  open  ;  in 
the  lower  part  flows  a  river,  and  above,  the  sun 
sets  amid  a  flood  of  the  most  glorious  colour, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  water  with  the  most 
magically  lustrous  truth.  The  colour  is  perhaps 
too  intensely  red,  we  feel  that  if  there  were  a 
little  of  some  light  warm  tone  rubbed  over  the 
red,  there  would  be  more  air  and  light ;  yet 
it  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  excellence. 

No.  623.  ‘The  Shepherd’s  Revenge,’  the  back¬ 
ground  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.  Elect ;  R.  Ansdell. 
A  felon  wolf  has  killed  a  sheep,  and  as  he  is 
about  to  begin  his  feast  he  receives  an  arrow  in 
the  throat  from  the  shepherd,  who  appears  at  a 
short  distance.  There  is  not  much  in  this  pic¬ 
ture,  but  that  little  is  pointedly  graphic  and 
masterly  in  execution.  In  the  landscape  there 
is  an  exquisite  tenderness  of  treatment. 

No.  627.  ‘  Cwm  Idwal — Caernarvonshire,’ 
AV.  E.  Dighton.  a  romantic  passage  of  scenery 
treated  with  an  impressive  and  poetical  senti¬ 
ment.  The  decided  and  firm  touch,  the  dis¬ 
positions  and  forms,  appear  to  be  results  of 
painting  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  work  of  origin  alitj' 
and  rare  excellence. 

No.  629.  ‘Family  AVorship,’  A.  Johnston. 
The  subject  is  suggested  by  the  poetry  of  Burns; 
it  has  often  been  treated  before,  but  we  have 
never  seen  so  charming  a  version  as  this.  The 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  shades  and  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  degrees  of  the  lights,  are  evidences  of 
learning  and  skill  not  frequently  met  with. 
This  will  be  accounted  among  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  works  of  the  artist. 

No.  630.  ‘  Flowers,’  T.  Gronland.  A  skilful 
agroupment  of  brilliant  colour  ;  the  flowers  are 
characterised  in  a  manner  that  shows  extensive 
experience  in  this  department  of  art. 

No.  631.  ‘Samson,’  E.  ARinTAOE.  There  is 
every  evidence  of  power  in  this  composition, 
but  it  is  an  unfortunate  subject.  “But  the 
j  j  Philistines  took  him  and  put  out  his  eyes  and 
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brought  him  down  to  Gaza  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison 
house.”  AVe  find  him  therefore  blind  and  in 
the  mill-yoke  doing  the  work  of  a  horse.  There 
are  numerous  figures,  which  in  character  and 
costume  declare  a  desire  for  truth ;  and  as  to 
drawing,  Samson  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Her¬ 
cules  in  action. 

No.  636.  ‘A  Portrait,’  H.  Moselt.  It  is  that 
of  a  lady ;  the  figure  is  brought  forward  in  a 
simple  and  elegant  taste,  the  features  are  bril¬ 
liant  in  colour  and  agreeable  in  expression. 

No.  640.  ‘An  incident  in  the  life  of  AVilliam 
Rufus,’  T.  Jones  Barker.  A  very  large  jjicture 
with  agroupments  of  figures  and  animals  of  the 
size  of  life.  AVhile  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 
the  king’s  life  was  endangered  by  a  stag  at  bay  ; 
but  Adela,  a  lady  of  the  court,  flew  to  his  rescue, 
and  slew  the  stag ;  the  king  is  on  the  ground, 
and  the  stag  in  the  act  of  rushing  on  him  is 
killed  by  Adela,  who  is  on  horseback.  The 
action  of  the  whole  is  full  of  spirit ;  the  peril  of 
Rufus  being  the  momentaiy  point,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  are  caught  with  much  felicity. 
The  animals  are  portrayed  with  truth. 

No.  641.  ‘  Tournon  on  the  Rhone,  near 
Valence,’  J.  D.  Harding.  Tournon  is  above 
A^alence,  and  about  here  the  “  arrowy  Rhone  ”  is 
seen  to  advantage  from  the  boats  which  ply  to 
Avignon.  It  is  a  highly  'picturesque  subject, 
which  receives  ample  justice  in  this  view  of  it ; 
the  colour  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  the 
execution  affords  us  just  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  truth. 

No.  643.  ‘Flight  into  Egypt,’  P.  A.  Jeanson. 
A  composition  repres.jnting  a  rocky  wilderness, 
in  which  the  usual  figures  appear  on  their  pil¬ 
grimage.  It  is  a  sketchy  study  of  effect  without 
pretension  to  colour  or  execution.  The  feeling 
is  that  of  the  French  water-colour  school. 

No.  644.  ‘Mr.  Macready  in  the  character  of 
AVerner,’  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  The  sentiment  of 
the  portrait  is  rendered  from  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act  of  the  play — ■ 

- “  Who  would  read  in  this  forni 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 

Who  in  this  gavh  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 

Who  in  this  sunken  sickly  eye  the  pride 
<tf  rank  and  ancestry '?  "  &c. 

It  is  a  full-length  portrait,  but  not  of  the  usual 
life  size ;  the  features  are  like  those  of  Mr. 
Macready,  characterised  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  passage.  There  is  but  little  colour  in  the 
work,  and  nowhere,  but  in  the  hair  is  the  artist’s 
distinctive  sharpness  of  touch  recognisable; 
it  is,  throughout,  painted  with  much  force  and 
freedom. 

No.  661.  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the 
Ark,’  J.  E.  Millais.  Two  girls,  one  in  green,  the 
other  in  white,  drapery,  caressing  a  dove.  These 
figures  are  relieved  by  a  perfectly  black  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  whole  affects  the  medieval 
manner. 

No.  663.  ‘A  Mother  and  Child,’  J.  H.  S. 
Mann.  A  small  picture  in  which  the  grouji  is 
brought  forward  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  but 
in  colour  and  sentiment  it  is  charming. 

No.  675.  ‘  *  *  *  *  ’  Cavaliere  Alessandro 
Capult.  Thehubject  of  this  picture  is  a  jiassage  of 
thehistoi’y  of  Florence,  which  city,  in  1529,  being 
besieged,  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  give 
up  their  valuables  for  the  defence  of  the  state, 
among  whom  a  widow  contributed  her  only  son. 
The  scene  is  the  Piazza  del  Granduca,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  w’here  are 
assembled  the  magistrates,  among  them  is 
Michael  Angelo.  There  is  much  good  character  in 
the  picture,  but  it  wants  the  force  which  some 
spirited  lights  and  well  placed  cutting  darks 
would  give  it. 

No.  678.  ‘  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,’  H.  Le 
Jeune.  In  this  composition  the  Saviour  occupies 
the  midst  of  the  canvas  with  a  group  on  each 
side  of  him ;  an  arrangement  somewhat  artificial  as 
it  is  here  managed.  The  heads  are  well  di’awn, 
but  they  have  too  much  similarity  of  colour 
and  character,  and  although  generally  brilliant 
the  work  is  too  obviously  elaborate,  less  free  in 
manner  than  preceding  pictures. 

NORTH  ROOM. 

No.  685.  ‘A  Sunbeam,’  J.  Phillip.  AVe  know 
not  wherefore  this  interesting  picture  should 

have  been  condemned  to  the  room  and  the 
place  in  which  it  is  hung,  since  there  are  so 
many  immeasurably  inferior,  in  good  places. 

It  represents  a  child  on  its  mother’s  knee, 
trying  too  catch  a  ray  of  sun-light  passing 
in  at  the  window  of  a  cottage.  The  effect  is 
rendered  in  a  manner  beyond  all  praise.  Upon 
the  other  side  of  the  door  is  No.  819.  ‘The 
Spaewife  of  the  Clachan,’  by  the  same  artist, 
also  a  picture  of  great  merit. 

No.  687.  ‘A  Fine  Day  in  February,’  J. 
Middleton.  A  piece  of  very  ordinary  subject- 
matter,  rendered  interesting  by  the  purely 
natural  aspect  which  has  been  communicated  to 
it — a  small  river  winding  through  meadows,  and 
a  few  leafless  trees  constitute  the  subject;  it 
seems  to  have  been  painted  on  the  spot. 

No.  689.  ‘An  Italian  Sea-coast,’  G.  E.  Herinq. 

From  an  agroupment  of  picturesque  buildings 
on  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  eye  looks  across 
a  bay  to  a  range  of  mountains  rising  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  white  is  brought  forward 
with  very  much  sweetness. 

No.  692.  ‘  Turning  the  Drove — Avimore  and 
the  Grampians’  in  the  distance,’  R.  Ansdell. 

The  scene  is  in  one  of  the  sheep-feeding  districts 
of  Scotland,  from  which  the  shepherds  are  driv¬ 
ing  OS'  their  flocks  ; — in  the  principal  of  which 
there  is  some  confusion.  There  is  certainly 
great  originality — solid  and  honest  painting — in 
the  animals  of  this  artist.  The  sheep  here  are 
full  of  life  and  spirit.  The  same  feeling  prevails 
in  his  landscape,  it  is  firm  and  characterised  by 
the  freshness  of  nature. 

No.  701.  ‘Hamlet  and  Ophelia  (the  King  and 
Polonius  listening),’  J.  Godwin.  This  is  the 
scene  with  Ophelia  after  the  soliloquy.  Hamlet 
addresses  her — “  If  thou  dost  marry  I  ’ll  give 
thee  this  plague  for  thy  dowry :  be  thou  as 
chaste  as  ice,  as  p)ure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not 
escape  calumny — get  thee  to  a  nunnery.” 
Hamlet  is  seated,  Ophelia  stands,  he  is  all 
energy,  she  is  downcast  and  melancholy ;  in 
both  impersonations  the  animus  of  the  poetry  is 
amply  sustained.  The  picture  which  is  dark,  is 
distinguished  by  depth  and  force. 

No.  713.  ‘  The  Highland  Bride’s  Departure,’ 

J.  Thompson.  This  is  an  open  scene,  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  which  is  crowded  with  figures  and 
objects.  The  bride  is  mounted  on  a  grey  pony, 
and  takes  leave  of  her  mother  from  whom  she 
receives  as  a  last  gift  a  bible,  accompanied 
by  appropriate  advice.  Numerous  items  of 
household  paraphernalia  lie  distributed  in  the 
foreground,  which  materially  assist  the  narrative. 

It  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  treated  with  sound 
judgment,  and  happily  conceived ;  it  will  fully 
uphold  the  high  character  of  the  painter. 

No.  714.  ‘  Venus  and  Phaon,’  C.  Brocky. 
Phaon  has  just  landed  Venus  on  the  shore  of 

Asia,  and  she  has  given  him  the  box  of  ointment ; 
this  is  the  point  of  the  story,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  proposes  a  display  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
figure  of  Venus,  but  the  impersonation  is  a  mis¬ 
apprehension,  for  the  figure  is  heavy.  The  colour 
and  painting  of  the  nude  is  successful,  but  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  grace  in  the  conception. 

No.  729.  ‘  The  Royal  Captives  of  Carisbrooke, 

A.D.  1650,’  C.  Lucy.  The  subject  of  this  work 
is  the  death  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  who  wfith  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  conveyed 
to  Carisbrooke  after  the  death  of  their  father. 

The  prmcess  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  by  her 
brother,  having  her  head  pillowed  upon  a  bible. 

The  subject  is  a  melancholy  one,  but  with 
respect  to  substantive  execution,  the  work  is  of 
a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

No.  732.  ‘  The  Church  of  the  Salute,  Dogana, 

&c.,  Venice,’  E.  AV.  Cooke.  This  is  a  class  of 
subject  entirely  new  to  this  painter.  These 
famous  and  oft-painted  edifices  are  the  objects 
of  the  composition,  being  painted  in  detail  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture.  The  work  is  suc¬ 
cessful  from  its  entire  want  of  affectation. 

No.  737.  ‘  Hope  Cherishing  the  Drooping,’  AV. 

C.  Thomas.  AA'"e  cannot  divine  wherefore  this 
pieture  should  have  been  placed  at  the  top  of 
this  room.  Hope  is  represented  by  a  semi-nude 
figure,  watering  flowers  in  an  open  daylight 
garden  composition.  In  colour  and  sweetness 
of  character  this  picture  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
the  best  place  that  could  have  been  given  to  it. 
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No.  739.  ‘  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Spartali,’  T.  F. 
Dioksisb.  Very  highly  elaborated,  and  treated 
with  an  effect  of  candlelight.  It  is  altogether 
an  attractive  work. 

No.  743.  ‘  The  Great  Tor — Oxwich  Bay,  South 
Wales,’  C.  Stanfield,  E.A.  The  principal 
object  here  is  a  large  fragment  of  rock  which 
has  been  severed  from  the  cliffs ;  and  beyond 
this  rise  the  grass-covered  downs,  which  give  a 
strong  feature  to  this  coast.  The  sea  is  rolling 
heavy  waves  on  the  sand,  on  which  are  a  boat 
and  figures  ;  the  reflections  on  the  wet  sand  are 
managed  with  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  the 
reality. 

No.  744.  ‘  Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,’  F.  V. 
DE  Fleury.  This  view  is  frequently  painted ; 
that  from  the  upper  road  looking  towards  the 
Rhine  over  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  That 
distance  in  a  sunny  day  looks  like  an  enchanted 
garden  beyond  the  turmoil  of  this  dirty  planet. 
It  is  made  out  here  with  accuracy  and  appro¬ 
priate  feeling. 

No.  761.  ‘The  Auld  Farmer's  New  Year’s 
Gift  to  his  auld  Mare  Maggie,’  R.  Ansdell.  The 
subject  is  from  Burns — 

“  A  gude  new  year,  I  v/ish  thee,  Maggie, 

Hae,  there’s  a  sip  to  thy  auld  baggie,”  &c.  &c. 

The  old  man  and  his  old  mare  compose  well 
and  contrast  strongly  with  the  younger  animals, 
especially  the  calves.  It  is  truly  a  bucolical 
assemblage,  and  in  comparison  with  the  mankind 
of  the  picture  we  think  the  animals  have  the 
advantage.  The  work  is  distinguished  by  firm¬ 
ness  and  solidity  of  execution. 

No.  753.  ‘  Shades  of  Evening,’  T.  K.  Fairless. 
The  aspect  is  realised  with  striking  truth ;  the 
work  looks  like  composition,  but  is  characterised 
by  a  close  observation  of  natural  effect. 

No.  769.  ‘  View  of  Vesuvius  by  Night,’  J. 
Gudin.  The  spectator  is  supposed  to  view  the 
volcano,  which  is  in  eruption,  from  the  sea. 
Volumes  of  smoke  and  a  column  of  flame  rise 
from  the  crater,  and  the  moon  is  high  in  the 
sky,  casting  a  broad  sheen  on  the  rippling  water, 
in  the  midst  of  which  lies  a  fishing-boat,  with 
figures  in  strong  opposition  to  the  powerful 
light.  The  effect  is  artificial ;  the  pictures  of  the 
artist  have  not  the  quality  of  truth  which  they 
had  years  ago  when  he  painted  smaller  pictures. 

No.  760.  ‘Blackrock  Castle  with  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  Ireland — Sunset,’  J.  Danby.  This  is 
a  romantic  solitude  of  sea  and  mountain.  The 
spectator  views  the  prospect  from  the  sea,  and 
with  such  success  is  the  water  and  the  evening 
sun-light  reflected  on  it,  that  the  eye  instantly 
returns  to  that  from  every  other  part  of  the 
picture. 

No.  768.  ‘  Morning,’ J.  Linnell.  The  subject 
is  simply  a  piece  of  even  meadow  pasture  painted 
in  a  flat  green  middle  tone,  altogether  unbroken 
by  shade.  It  is  masterly  in  effect,  and  does  not 
show  the  usual  high  colour  which  distinguishes 
the  pictures  of  the  artist.  The  execution  in  this 
work  is  unusually  feeble,  that  is,  this  disqualifi¬ 
cation  is  perhaps  conspicuous  here. 

No.  774.  ‘Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady,’  J. 
Harris.  Her  head  reclines  upon  a  red  cushion, 
which  with  the  aid  of  a  light  background,  affords 
a  breadth  against  which  the  head  tells  very 
effectively. 

No.  777.  ‘Corn  Mill  on  the  River  Aire  at 
Shipley,  Yorkshire,’  J.  C.  Bentley.  The  view 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  weir  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  mill.  The  sky  which  is  clouded,  and  the 
water,  are  two  striking  passages  in  this  composi¬ 
tion. 

No.  779.  ‘Flowers,’  H.  St.  Jean.  A  compo¬ 
sition  of  flowers  rich  in  colour,  but  not  showing 
much  refinement  of  finish. 

No.  794.  ‘The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,’  W.  M. 
Egley,  Jun.  The  subject  is  the  supper  scene 
in  the  fourth  act — Petruchio  throws  the  mutton 
on  the  floor,  saying — 

“  'Tis  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 

What  dogs  are  these  ?  where  is  the  rascal  cook  ?” 

In  the  impersonation  of  Petruchio  there  is  much 
spirit,  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  his  course 
of  discipline  is  operating  upon  Katherine ;  the 
subject  is  at  once  declared. 

No.  799.  ‘The  Woodman’s  Daughter,’  J.  E. 
Millais.  Another  picture  of  the  modern 

antique  school.  With  respect  to  the  subject,  it 
is  supplied  by  the  verse  of  a  poet  named  Coventry 
Patmore.  Of  the  two  stanzas  one  will  suffice — 

“  lie  sometimes  in  a  sullen  tone 

Would  offer  fruits,  and  she 

Always  received  his  gifts  with  an  air 

So  unreserved  and  free, 

That  half  feigned  distance  soon  became 
Fam-il-i-ar-i-tee.” 

These  young  men  may  form  a  world  of  their  own 
in  Art,  but  tlie  prestige  of  oven  their  eccentricity 
cannot  be  sustained  by  their  verse,  that  is 
the  verse  they  affect  to  paint  from.  In  this  work 
the  grassy  horizon  under  the  trees  at  a  few  yards 
off  runs  well  up  into  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  A 
boy  in  a  red  tunic  offers  a  handful  of  strawberries 
to  a  girl,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
familiarity  described  in  the  poem — the  head  of 
the  girl  is  out  of  all  proportion,  and  throughout 
the  picture  generally  every  infiiinity  of  early 
Art  is  exaggerated.  This  artist  can  undoubtedly 
draw  and  paint,  hence  it  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  he  does  not  exercise  these  powers. 

No.  800.  ‘  Fruit,’  Miss  A.  J.  Mutrie.  This  is 
the  most  successful  essay  in  this  department  of 
Art  that  we  have  ever  seen  from  the  hand  of  a 
lady — the  pine  and  grapes  are  painted  with  a 
tmth  which  we  have  very  rarely  seen  excelled. 

No.  801.  ‘  Idleness,’  W.  Huggins.  This  and 
No.  783.  ‘Expectation,’  are  two  horse  pictures 
of  very  great  merit. 

No.  811.  ‘The  First  Step,’  T.  Faed.  The 
scene  is  a  cottage  interior,  in  which  a  mother  is 
teaching  her  child  to  walk — there  is  a  degree 
of  originality  with  force  and  substance  in  the 
picture. 

No.  81 7.  ‘  An  Awkward  Position,’  A.  Solomon. 
The  subject  is  one  of  poor  Goldie’s  difficulties. 
In  1762  Goldsmith  took  up  his  residence  at 
Islington,  and  upon  a  certain  occasion  having 
met  in  the  Gardens  of  the  White  Conduit  House 
the  daughters  of  a  respectable  man  to  whom  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  show  some  attention,  he 
invited  them  to  take  tea — but  when  the  bill  was 
brought  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  discharge 
it.  We  therefore  find  Goldsmith  vainly  searching 
his  pockets,  and  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at 
not  being  able  to  produce  the  necessary  sum. 
This  version  of  the  story  is  sufficiently  circum¬ 
stantial,  but  we  think  the  action  of  Goldsmith 
in  some  degree  exaggerated. 

DRAWINGS  AND  MINIATURES. 

Among  the  miniatures  of  this  year  there  are 
but  few  of  signal  excellence — it  sometimes 
occurs  that  there  are  works  of  this  class  which 
constitute  the  points  of  attraction  in  the  room. 
We  find  as  usual  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
hung  with  oil  pictures  and  drawings,  a  few  only 
of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  mention. 

No.  841.  ‘  Brooch  Miniature  of  Kate  Loder,’ 
Mrs.  V.  Bartholomew.  A  miniature  in  which 
the  features  are  remarkable  for  minute  finish 
and  brilliant  colour.  The  following  number, 

‘  Brooch  miniature  of  Constance  Benson,’  is  also 
a  work  of  much  excellence. 

No.  849.  ’Enamel  Portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Fairs,  from  a  picture  by  Mrs.  Robertson,’ 
W.  Essex.  This  is  an  enamel  of  much  beauty, 
it  is  distinguished  by  all  the  depth  and  brilliancy 
which  characterise  the  works  of  the  painter. 

No.  888.  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  Miss  C.  Part¬ 
ridge.  This  is  a  miniature  showing  only  the 
bust;  it  is  extremely  unaffected  in  treatment, 
and  equally  happy  in  natural  colour  and 
expression. 

No.  895.  ‘  The  Lady  Gibson  Maitland,’ E.  Moira. 
This  is  a  large  full  length,  attired  in  a  grey  silk 
dress;  the  face  is  bright  and  life-like  in  colour, 
and  the  figure  is  drawn  with  much  grace. 

No.  897.  ‘  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,’  C.  Durham.  A 
miniature  very  substantially  wrought  —  and 
powerful  in  effect. 

No.  903.  ‘  William  Whitfield,  Esq.,’  T.  Car- 
rick.  In  this  miniature  the  subject  is  seated — 
the  composition  is  simple — the  force  of  the 
whole  being  in  the  head,  which  in  exquisite 
colour  cannot  be  surpassed. 

No.  916.  ‘Henry  Moseley,  Esq.,’  Mrs.  H. 
Moseley.  The  style  of  this  miniatm’e  is  ex¬ 
tremely  effective — there  is  movement  in  the 
figure,  and  the  features  are  endowed  with 
animated  expression,  j. 

No.  937.  ‘  The  Children  of  Jolm  Parkinson, 

Esq.,'  S.  Dickenson.  Tliese  portraits  are  in 
chalk — they  are  graceful  and  animated. 

No.  965.  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman— property 
of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,’  J.  Moller.  This  work 
is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  sweetness  of 
colour,  and  for  the  roundness  and  softness  of 
the  features,  as  seen  under  a  breadth  of  light — 
it  is  an  exquisite  miniature. 

No.  961.  ‘  The  Viscountess  Melbourne,’  R. 
Thouburn,  a.  The  lady  is  presented  at  full 
length  resting  on  a  pillar — she  wears  a  dark 
dress — the  composition  generally  is  low  in  tone, 
with  the  exception  of  the  features,  which  come 
out  with  much  force.  The  manner  and  breadth 
of  touch  in  this  work  very  much  resembles  oil 
painting. 

No.  962.  ‘W.  Edward  Kilburn,  Esq.,’  C. 
CouzENS.  This  is  a  three-quarter  length 

miniature — the  figure  is  presented  standing 
erect ;  the  head  is  a  study  of  singular  force  of 
tone  and  colour. 

No.  972.  ‘Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  M.  Clarke, 
Bart.,’  Sir  W.  J.  Newton.  The  head  and  bust 
treated  with  great  simplicity,  but  we  think  the 
most  forcible  work  we  have  ever  seen  by  the 

No.  987.  ‘  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  and  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,’  R.  Thorburn,  A. 

This  miniature  reminds  us  of  one  of  Vandyck's 
pictures.  Prince  Albert  wears  a  costume  appa¬ 
rently  Venetian,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg 
wears  a  suit  of  plate  armour.  The  work  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  all  the  solidity  and  breadth  of  oil 
painting. 

No.  985.  ‘  Portraits  of  the  Royal  Children, 
modelled  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  in  1850,’  L.  C.  Wyon.  There  are  seven 
profiles  in  one  frame,  executed  in  a  white  mate¬ 
rial,  and  relieved  against  a  dark  groimd.  The  i 
features  are  made  out  with  a  microscopic  finish,  | 
and  the  youthful  and  infantine  expressions  are  j 
full  of  natural  truth.  | 

No.  986.  ‘H.  R.  H.  The  Princess  Royal,’  Sir 

W.  C.  Ross,  R.  A.  The  Princess  is  attired  in 
an  oriental  costume,  and  appropriately  circum¬ 
stanced  with  a  composition  of  cushion  and 
draperies.  The  miniature  has  all  the  best  qualities 
of  a  beautiful  picture — the  features  are  most 
charming  in  colour — this  is  one  of  the  painter’s 
very  best  productions. 

No.  1000.  ‘  Mrs.  Marsh,’  Miss  M.  Gillies.  The 
lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  portrait  is  the 
authoress  of  Emilia  Wyndham.  As  a  resem¬ 
blance  it  is  extremely  felicitous,  and  in  merit  as 
a  work  of  Art  the  best  we  remember  to  have 
seen  exhibited  by  this  accomplished  artist.  It 
is  we  think  painted  in  oil. 

No.  1006.  ‘  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  Presideut'of 
the  French  Republic,’  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  R.A.  The 
Prince  is  presented  at  full-length ;  he  wears  an 
undress  military  uniform.  Below  the  dais  on 
which  he  stands,  appears  an  orderly  lancer  with 
a  horse.  It  is  masterly  in  drawing  and  elegant 
in  composition. 

No.  1098.  ‘Mrs.  J.  Ruskin,’  G.  F.  Watts.  A 
simple  study  of  a  head  in  chalk — the  sentiment 
of  this  drawing  is  charming.  ' 

No.  1121.  ‘The  Lady  Ward,’  J.  Hatter.  A 
chalk  drawing  in  which  the  head  is  represented 
of  the  size  of  life.  The  features  are  slightly 
tinted — the  expression  and  character  are  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable. 

No.  1154.  ‘Portrait  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Heath,’ 

C.  Gow.  A  group  of  a  lady  and  a  child,  exe¬ 
cuted  on  paper  in  coloured  crayons — it  is  mas¬ 
terly  in  drawing,  execution  and  composition. 

No.  1169.  ‘Portrait  of  Miss  Bella  Maria 
Macduff,’  J.  Archer.  A  sketch  of  a  child 
apparently  in  her  night-dress- — the  head  is  very 
skilfully  touched,  it  is  round  and  animated. 

No.  1178.  ‘Portrait  of  James  Hayes  Sadler, 
Esq.,’  T.  Richmond.  A  three-quarter  length, 
representing  the  subject  leaning  against  a  tree, 
and  holding  a  sketch-book ;  this  appears  to  be 
slightly  sketched  in  oil — the  effect  is  very  agree¬ 
able. 

No.  1195.  ‘The  Bouquet,’  J.  Bostock.  A 
drawing  of  a  lady  arranging  flowers — the  features 
are  animated,  and  well  drawn  and  coloured,  and 
the  composition  is  skilful  and  effective. 

Nos.  1227  &  1247.  J.  Gendall.  Two  exquisite 
bits  of  scenery  in  Devonshire,  full  of  nature  and 
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truth,  and  approaching,  as  nearly  as  art  can  do, 
to  reality. 

No.  1238.  ‘  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Eashleigh,’  J. 
Heapht.  a  production  of  a  high  degree  '  of 
merit;  the  lady  is  standing  resting  on  a  chair; 
the  immediate  composition  is  relieved  by  an 
open  background.  In  colour,  drawing,  and 
execution,  this  is  an  admirable  production. 

Among  the  drawings  and  miniatures  there  are 
as  usual  a  mixtiu-e  of  oil  and  water-colour  com¬ 
positions  ;  of  these  we  have  space  only  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  titles  and  names  of  the  pamtere. 
No.  821,  ‘Keats  at  Hampstead  when  he  first 
I  imagined  his  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,’  J. 
Severn.  ‘The  Falcon's  Nest,’  J.  Wolf.  No. 
827.  ‘  A  Study  of  a  Head  for  a  large  Picture,’ 
C.  Lucy.  No.  938.  ‘  Composition — Man-of-war’s 
Pinnace  going  off  to  Ship,’  E.  A.  Inglefield, 
j  K.  N.  H.  Tliis  drawing  is  full  of  truth  and 
spirit.  No.  976.  ‘  Midday  on  the  Thames,’ G.  A. 
i  Williams.  No.  979.  ‘Grotto  in  the  Garden  of 
Alcinous,’  G.  Lance.  A  large  composition,  appa¬ 
rently  touched  freely  with  body  colour.  No. 
993.  ‘  Sketch  of  a  figure  representing  Theology, 
a  design  for  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,’ 
j  J.  Z.  Bell.  No.  1036.  ‘Psyche,’  E.  Hoplet. 

I  No.  1126.  ‘Hever  Castle — Kent,’  W.  Bennett. 

No.  1130.  ‘Andromache  on  the  Walls  of  Troy.’ 
No.  1134.  ‘Sketch  from  Nature — Hadleigh 
Castle,’  J.  Landseer,  A.  E.  No.  1153.  ‘  Ama- 
seus’  Despair,’  (drawing  for  a  fresco),  J.  Severn. 
No.  1180.  ‘  Kussian  Peasants  relieving  the  Exiles 
to  Siberia,’  A.  Yoon.  This  drawing  is  on  dark 
1  paper,  it  is  full  of  character.  No.  1221.  ‘Thun 
[  — Switzerland,’  J.  D.  Harding,  &c.  &c. 

SCULPTURE. 

The  sculpture  of  this  year  is  meagre  both  in 
cpiality  and  quantity  ;  .wo  have  never  seen  the 
sculpture-room  so  thin,  the  works  number  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this,  the  more  so  since  we  know  that 
the  most  distinguished  contributors  of  sculpture 
have  not  been  working  especially  for  the  Great 
I  Exhibition. 

:  No.  1263.  ‘Bust  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,’ 

j  Baron  Maeochetti.  This  is  a  cabinet  bust, 
treated  with  a  very  small  piece  of  drapeiy  cross¬ 
ing  the  breast  from  the  left  shoulder.  It  affords 
a  striking  resemblance  of  the  Prince,  but  the 
artist  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  marble, 
i  No.  1254.  ‘  Hebe  Rejected,’  W.  C.  Marshall,  A. 

I  Hebe  is  here  represented  as  sorrowing  after  her 

I  dismissal  by  Jujiiter,  from  the  office  of  cup¬ 
bearer  ;  her  vase  she  yet  holds  in  her  right  hand, 
the  cup  lies  at  her  feet,  with  her  left  hand  she 
!  holds  up  her  drapery.  This  statue  is  in  marble ; 

I  tlie  narrative  is  circumstantial, — it  is  Hebe,  and 
I  she  is  dismissed. 

I  No.  1255.  ‘  Heroic  Marble  Statue  of  Prome- 
'  theus,’  W.  Theed.  In  this  statue  Prometheus  is 
j  represented  as  having  just  descended  with  the 
I  fire,  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  chariot  of  the 
I  sun.  The  head  is,  perhaps,  too  severely  dignified, 
j  too  correctly  classic  for  Prometheus  ;  this  is  not 
I  the  expression  of  the  man  who  could  outwit  the 
I  father  of  the  gods.  It  is,  however,  a  masterly 
I  production. 

I  No.  1256.  ‘  The  Slumbering  Student,’  P.  Mac 
j  Dowell,  R.A.  The  subject  is  represented  by  a 
semi-nude  female  figure,  seated  with  a  book  in 
j  her  hand,  in  perusing  which  she  has  fallen 
asleep.  The  head  is  a  study  of  the  most  un¬ 
affected  sweetness,  and  the  entire  figure  is  a  rare 
1  example  of  exquisite  form.  The  subject  is 
characterised  by  that  simplicity  which  is  the 
charm  of  the  productions  of  this  sculptor. 

No.  1260.  ‘  The  Mother,’  .1.  H.  Foley,  A.  An 
agroupment  of  a  life-sized  figure,  the  mother  and 
two  children,  all  recumbent  figures.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  playing  with  flowers,  and  the  mother 
looks  down  upon  them.  The  principal  figure  is 
modelled  with  infinite  delicacy  and  trath,  and 
the  general  linear  composition'presents  a  system 
wrought  out  with  learning  and  fine  feeling.  The 
production  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  school. 

No.  1261.  *  ■*,’ J.  Legrew.  This  statue, 

without  a  title,  represents  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  ;  tlie  work  is  of  the  size  of  life,  a 
figure  looking  up  and  supporting  on  her  knee  a 
dead  chUd.  The  subject  is  not  an  agreeable 
one ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  head  is  so  much 
raised  that  the  features  cannot  be  seen. 
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No.  1262.  ‘Acis  and  Galatea,’  marble  group, 
part  of  a  fountain,  J.  Thomas.  This  group  simply 
commemorates  the  attachment  of  these  lovers  ; 
the  figures  arc  standing,  he  is  declared  a 
shepherd,  she  a  sea-nyrnph.  The  material 
of  which  the  work  is  sculptured  is  hard  grey 
marble. 

No.  1263.  ‘Undine,  the  Water-spirit,  arisen 
from  the  Stream  that  encircles  the  Grave  of  her 
lover  Hlildbrand,  seated  on  his  Tomb  lamenting 
his  loss,’  J.  Hancock.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  circumstance  Undine,  so  as  to  identify  the 
character  in  sculpture.  Parts  of  the  figure  are 
charmingly  modelled,  but  tlie  head  is  a  trifle  too 
elfish,  and  is  deficient  of  expression  for  a  creature 
so  entirely  spiritual. 

No.  1265.  ‘A  Youth  and  his  Dog  returned 
from  the  sports  of  the  Field,’  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A. 
This  figure  leans  against  a  support,  standing  in  a 
relieved  attitude ;  there  is  much  "elevation  of 
sentiment  in  the  head,  which  in  its  character  is 
a  felicitous  departure  from  the  too  severely 
classic,  especially  in  the  haii’,  which  is  of  modern 
taste.  The  lower  limbs  resent  beautiful  passages 
of  modelling. 

No.  1266.  ‘Psyche,’  a  statue  in  marble,  P. 
Mac  Dowell,  R.A. 

- - - “  Her  sorrowing  heart 

Recalled  her  .absent  love  with  bitter  siglrs.” 

The  sentiment  of  the  figure  is  an  expression  of 
refined  poetry — it  is  a  charming  impersonation 
of  youth  and  beauty — the  emotion  inseparable 
from  the  subject  is  rendered  with  a  touching 
intensity  in  the  features. 

No.  1267.  ‘  Statue  in  Marble  of  the  late  George 
Stephenson,  Esq.,’  J.  Gibson,  R.A.  This  figure 
is  sedentary — in  the  left  hand  is  held  a  tablet, 
and  in  the  right  compasses  ;  the  purpose  of  the 
composition  being  to  show  the  subject  busied 
with  a  plan.  The  head  is  crisp  in  execution, 
perhaps  too  classic  in  feeling,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  drapery  wants  freedom  ;  in  short  the 
work  is  not  so  felicitous  as  others  we  have  seen 
from  the  chisel  of  this  sculptor. 

No.  1270.  ‘Medallion  of  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesey,’  R.  C.  Lucas.  This  is  a  profile  in 
wax,  affording  a  strildng  resemblance  of  tliis 
distinguished  soldier. 

No.  1273.  ‘  Sketch  of  Britannia  in  the  presence 
of  Minerva  rewarding  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  world,  while  the  spirit  of  Peace  attends 
the  Crown,’  J.  Edw'aeds.  A  small  bas-relief  in 
which  Britannia  is  represented  by  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  version  of  the  conventional  figure ;  the 
elegance  and  feeling  of  this  highly  finished  bas- 
relief  are  deserving  of  all  praise.  No.  1289. 
‘  Sketch  of  a  Philosopher,  &c.,’  by  the  same 
hand,  is  a  production  of  equal  merit. 

No.  1277.  ‘Marble  Group — Psyche  discover¬ 
ing  Cupid,’  E.  Ambrose.  Tliis  is  a  marble 
cabinet  group;  Cupid  is  extended  asleep,  and 
Psyche  bending  over  him  raises  in  her  emotion 
her  left  arm,  which  injures  the  integrity  of  the 
composition. 

No.  1280.  ‘  Twenty-eighth  of  June,  1815 — 
Portrait  of  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,’  J.  E.  Jones.  This  we  pi-esume  is  an 
allusion  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  on  the 
28th  of  June,  the  Duke  was  at  Orville,  on  his 
march  to  Paris.  It  represents  the  Duke  in  the 
act  of  ordering  an  advance — there  is  much  spirit 
in  the  work. 

No.  1281.  ‘Medallion  of  Mrs.  Bird,’  C.  Essex. 
This  is  a  profile,  modelled  with  care,  and  full  of 
life-like  expression. 

No.  1283.  ‘Satan  beguiling  Eve — a  sketch  for 
a  group,  heroic  size,’  H.  H.  Armstead.  The 
subject  is  from  Milton,  Satan  suggesting  the 
dream  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  while  she  is  asleep. 
The  subject  is  chosen  with  good  taste,  and  the 
figure  of  Eve  exhibits  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
but  the  pose  of  Satan  does  not  group  well.  This 
work  is  in  coloured  clay  or  plastei*. 

No.  1286.  ‘Sleep — basso-relievo,’  J.  S.  West- 
MACOTT.  This  is  a  bas-relief,  reminding  us  of 
Thorwaldsen  in  its  composition. 

No.  1293.  ‘Statuette  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bart.,  to  be  executed  in  bronze  at  Leeds,’ 
W.  Behnes.  The  spiiit  of  this  work  is  that  of 
individual  identity.  It  is  extremely  simple  in 
treatment.  We  here  see  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  he 
might  have  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  object  is  strictly  a  portrait,  and  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  striking  resemblance. 

No.  1302.  ‘  Mai’ble  Statue  of  the  Countess  of 
Landsfeldt,’  J.  E.  Jones.  This  is  a  cabinet 
statue,  representing  the  subject  seated,  and 
wearing  a  loose  drapery,  and  having  a  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  by  her  side.  The  little  work  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  captivating  simplicity  and  originality. 

No.  1318.  ‘  Colossal  plaster  bust  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,’  P.  Park.  This  is  like  the  portraits 
of  Cromwell,  but  the  hair  is  too  long  and  stringy. 
There  is  extant  a  cast,  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  Cromwell  after  death.  The  expression  of 
this  remnant  is  less  truculent  than  the  bust. 

No.  1376.  ‘  Marble  bust  of  an  artist’s  Father,’ 
H.  Weekes.  It  is  treated  without  drapery  ;  the 
head  is  extremely  characteristic,  the  expression 
is  that  of  earnest  inquiry.  We  think  this  one 
of  the  sculptor’s  best  works. 

No.  1378.  ‘Marble  bust  of  Lady  Constance 
Gower,’  Baron  Marochetti.  A  work  of  much 
elegance  ;  the  features  are  beautiful  with  a  cast 
of  melancholy,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  in 
excellent  taste. 

In  closing  this  notice  of  the  exhibition,  w'e 
cannot  help  again  observing  on  the  paucity  of 
sculptural  works  of  merit ;  the  poetry  with  a 
few  exceptions  is  unaspiring,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  portraiture  is  singularly  meagre,  for  among 
the  busts  the  works  of  meiit  are  not  numerous. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 


This  Exhibition  was  opened  to  private  view  on 
Saturday,  the  26tli  of  April,  and  to  the  public 
on  the  following  Monday.  The  number  of  works 
is  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  with  an 
undue  preponderance  of  landscape  subjects,  of 
which  many  ai'e  instances  rather  of  expedient 
composition  than  veritable  study.  There  are 
many  valuable  works  which  we  are  compelled, 
in  our  necessarily  short  notice  of  this  season,  to 
pass  by ;  and  others  which  we  should  at  another 
time  have  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length,  but  for 
the  great  space  which  we  are  compelled  to  devote 
to  other  subjects.  The  public  expected  from 
this  Society,  certainly,  this  year,  an  unusually 
attractive  exhibition,  but  some  of  the  popular 
members  are  defaulters :  Cattermole  exhibits 
nothing  ;  Lewis  has  sent  nothing ;  Nash  next  to 
nothing ;  and  others  are  scarcely  up  to  the 
average  of  their  ordinary  selves.  We  shake 
hands,  however,  once  more  with  the  elders  of 
the  Institution,  whose  yet  firm  hand  and  truthful 
eye  pronounce  them  still  in  the  verdure  of  their 
old  age, 

“  Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 

Ye  myrtles  bromi,  with  ivy  never  sere. 

They  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.” 

Hence  is  there  no  ground  for  surprise  that  this 
should  have  always  been  a  successful  body ; 
when  we  find  in  tlie  progress  of  its  distinguished 
members  no  change  save  that  which  is  less 
suggested  by  Art  than  dictated  by  Nature. 

No.  1.  ‘  The  Victoria  Regia,’  V.  Bartholomew. 
This  is  a  large  picture  of  the  new  gigantic  water 
lily,  painted  from  the  plant  at  Chatsworth,  for 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  We  have  seen  nothing 
in  this  department  of  water-colour  art  more  per¬ 
fectly  true  in  the  varied  textures  of  the  flower 
and  the  leaf  than  is  exhibited  in  this  work  ;  the 
transparent  delicacy  of  the  degrees  of  white  is  a 
truly  masterly  essay.  Other  productions  by  the 
same  artist,  —  ‘  Currants  and  Flowers,’  and 
‘  Camellias  and  Azaleas,’- — are  distinguished  by 
similar  qualities. 

No.  3.  ‘Repairing  a  Vessel  in  Folkestone  Har¬ 
bour,’  John  Callow.  A  kind  of  subject  which 
this  artist  has  before  painted  with  perfect  success. 
The  dark  tone  of  the  collier  contrasts  with  the 
very  light  tone  of  her  masts,  and  the  same  deep 
tone  is  supported  by  dispositions  of  strong 
colour ;  the  whole  evidencing  rather  study  of 
effect  than  local  precision. 

No.  8.  ‘Sunset  on  the  Thames,  near  Lime- 
house,’  C.  Bentley.  These  sunsets  below  bridge, 
are,  at  times,  magnificent,  giving  to  the  forests 
of  chimnies  and  the  groves  of  masts  a  colour 
equal  to  that  of  the  sunset  glories  of  the  most 
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Tcvdant  landscape,  especially  when  air  and  light 
are  not  lost  in  opaque  colours.  Tlie  colour  hero 
is  extremely  powerful ;  there  is  a  fine  feeling  in 
the  composition.  Many  other  works  are  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  same  artist. 

No.  14.  ‘The  Favourite  Tune,’  0.  Oakley. 
The  composition  represents  a  gipsy  encampment, 
with  agroupments  ,of  figures,  of  which  one,  a 
junior  member  of  the  tribe,  is  playing  on  the 
violin  [“  tho  favourite  tune.”  The  figures  arc 
carefully  studied,  and  there  is  some  beautiful 
colour  in  the  faces.  The  picture  requires,  perhaps, 
force  and  tone. 

No.  18.  ‘On  the  East  Lyn,  Lynmouth,  North 
Devon,’  C.  Bbanwiiite.  This  is  a  largo  picture, 
an  exemplification  rather  of  body  colour  painting 
than  of  pure  water  colour.  The  work  is  successful 
in  its  middle  tones,  but  its  shadows  are  substan¬ 
tive  blackness  which  have  no  parallel  in  nature. 
It  is  masterly,  as  an  example  of  handling,  but 
we  humbly  submit  that  there  is  a  want  of  truthful 
definition. 

No.  20.  ‘  The  Cloisters  of  the  C'nurch  at  Treg- 
uier,  in  Brittany,’  J.  Bdrgess,  Jun.  This  drawing 
is  placed  high,  and  although  the  execution 
cannot  be  examined,  the  effect  is  that  of  an 
accurate  transcript  of  the  place. 

No.  30.  ‘On  the  river  Arun — near  Arundel,’ 
D.  Cox,  Jun.  The  material  is  slight  and  unat¬ 
tractive,  a  stream  with  groups  of  pollards ;  but 
the  artist  has  brought  his  subject  forward  in  a 
manner  so  like  nature,  as 'at  once  to  suggest  its 
having  been.  studied  on  the  spot. 

No.  31.  ‘  Scene  on  the  river  Tay  from  above 
Aberfeldy — Perthshire,’  T.  M.  Eiohardson.  The 
distances  in  this  work  are  made  out  with  the 
most  exquisite  feeling,  and  the  foreground  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  colour ;  but  it  is  traversed  by 
a  strongiand  definite-line  of  shade,  which  divides 
the  composition.  This  artist  exhibits  also  No. 
182,  ‘Scene  in  Glen  Beg,’  ‘  Como,’  &c. 

No.  33.  ‘  Evening,’  Copley  Fielding.  This  is  a 
composition,  the  materials  of  which  are  disposed 
with  poetic  sentiment,  and,  we  think,  realised 
with  more  than  usual  care.  The  principal 
objects  are ’’a  castle,  a  hamlet,  trees,  and  water  ; 
the  whole  generally  reduced  in  tone,  to  tell  in 
opposition  to  the  lighter  evening  sky.  This 
artist  contributes  thirty-five  pictures. 

No.  37.  ‘Tower  on  the  Vrydags  Markt  at 
Ghent,’  William  Callow.  There  are  some 
charming. passages  of  execution  in  this  picture  ; 
the  tower  is  round  and  substantial,  without 
appearance  of  labour,  and  in  every  part  the 
drawing  will  bear  scrutiny.  By  the  same 
painter  there  is  a  ‘  View  of  Durham  Cathedral,’ 
taken  from  somewhere  near  the  Prebend's 
Bridge ;  it  is'a  production  of  much  sweetness. 

No.  44.  ‘A  Gossip  over  the  Wedding  Dress — 
Brittany,’  Jos.  J.  Jenkins.  This  is  a  Breton 
interior,  with  a  group  of  girls  occupied  according 
to  the  title.  The  picture  is  broad — full  of 
light,  and  forced  here  and  there  as  the  light 
from  the  window  falls  upon  the  figures.  The 
faces  are  animated,  and  possess  much  natural 
freshness  of  colour.  There  is  at  the  door  an 
episode— a  love  story, — in  which  two  figures  are 
endued  with  that  tender  eloquence  of  which 
this  artist -is  master  of  an  expressive  vocabulary. 
He  exhibits  other  works  also  of  high  merit, 
entitled  ‘  What  can  it  Mean  1  ’  ‘  The  Lily,’  &c. 

No.  61.  ‘Malines — Flanders,' S.  Prout.  The 
market  place  with  a  view  of  the  well-known 
church  of  St.  Eembault,  and  the  quaint,  incon¬ 
gruous  mixture  of  Italian  and  Gothic  in  the 
near  houses  made  out  to  a  nicety.  We  ob¬ 
serve  this  year  that  the  colour  of  this  painter 
is  more  than  usually  low,  more  than  ordinarily 
grey  in  his  buildings,  not  in  his  figures ;  in  the 
latter  red  prevails,  and  his  cold  hues  are  never 
stronger  than  grey.  He  exhibits  many  beautiful 
works  ;  and  his  works  are  ever  welcome  to  those 
who  love  nature  and  can  appreciate  Art ;  to 
those  also  who  venerate  antiquity  and  admire 
the  picturesque  of  old  places  and  things.  Even 
yet  Mr.  Prout  stands  alone  in  the  class  of  Art  he 
has  studied  most. 

No.  69.  ‘  Highland  Smugglers  leaving  the  Hills 
with  their  Whiskey,’  F.  W.  Topham.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  larger  compositions  of 
its  author ;  it  is  charmingly  harmonious  in 
colour,  beautiful  in  general  tone,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  greater  variety  of  character  than 


antecedent  productions.  The  scene  is  a  passage 
of  wild  hill  scenery,  with  a  disposition  of  appro¬ 
priate  figures  of  all  ages,  with  direct  allusion,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  to  the  running  of  tlie 
whiskey. 

No.  74.  ‘  Ben  Noosh — Arran,’  W.  A.  Nesfield. 
Over  a  foreground  of  wild  moorland,  tlie  eye  is 
led  to  the  Ben,  which,  partially  mantled  in  clouds, 
closes  tho  view ;  it  is  a  work  of  much  merit. 

No.  84.  ‘  Scene  near  Morenish,  on  Loch  Tay, 
Perthshire — An  October  Evening,’ George  Fripp. 
From  the  want  of  an  effectively-disposed  feature, 
this  subject  is,  perhaps,  not  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  kind,  but  it  is  rendered  highly  interc.sting 
by  the  manner  of  its  treatment,  which,  as  respects 
colour,  tone,  and  effect,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  Nature.  Several  works  painted  with  a  like 
feeling  are  exhibited  by  the  author  of  this  work, 
entitled  ‘  View  of  Ballard  Down,’  ‘  Thors  House, 
Thor,’  ‘  Near  Han  well,’  &c.,  all  of  which  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  close  imitation  of  Nature. 

No.  90.  ‘Boats  preparing  for  the  Herring 
Fishery,  off  Lowestoff,’  E.  Duncan.  The  sunny 
haze  prevalent  throughout  this  picture  cannot 
be  sm-passed  for  its  inimitable  truth  ;  the  depth 
and  degrees  of  the  mist  are  most  skilfully  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  various  distances  of  the  boats, 
some  of  which  are  “  sheeted  home  ”  in  vapour  ; 
while  others,  the  nearest,  come  tangibly  forward, 
riding  easily  on  the  water,  with  their  respective 
crews  and  fishing  gear.  The  dispositions  are 
admirable  throughout  ;  the  office  of  every 
individual  of  the  agroupment  is  at  once  felt ;  and 
without  this  such  an  agroupment  were,  per  se, 
nothing.  This  is  the  most  successful  production 
of  its  author  we  have  ever  seen. 

No.  111.  ‘A  Gipsy  Encampment,’  D.  Cox. 
The  tone  and  general  management  of  this  draw¬ 
ing  are  surpassingly  fine.  No.  102.  ‘Going  to 
the  Hayfield,’  is  also  an  admirable  drawing, 
worked  out  of  singularly  slight  material. 

No.  119.  ‘  The  Tilt,’  W.  Evans,  of  Eton.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  by  all  the  wild  features  of  the  district 
through  which  the  Tilt  flows,  with  an  appropriate 
episode — a  stag-hunt,  to  give  life  to  the  composi¬ 
tion.  But  the  Tilt  has  been  overdone  ;  every 
nook  of  its  fitful  course  has  been  celebrated. 
Other  works  by  the  same  hand  are  entitled, 
‘Dover,’  ‘Schihallion,  from  the  Bruar,’  &,c. 

No.  120.  ‘The  Oratory  in  the  Castle — New 
castle-on-Tyne,’  Fred.  Mackenzie.  The  place 
looks  larger  than  it  is  in  reality,  but  nothing 
can  surpass  the  grave  and  scrupulous  truth  with 
which  every  tooth  of  these  Norman  arches  is 
portrayed.  It  is  perfect  in  execution ;  it  wants 
only  a  few  figures  to  give  life  to  it. 

No.  129.  ‘  Fete  Champetre  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,’  Fred.  Tayler.  A  large  composition, 
containing  numerous  agroupments  of  figures, 
attired  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period, 
and  circumstanced  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  The  work  is  brilliant  and  telling  as 
an  exhibition  picture,  but  it  differs  materially  in 
manner  from  the  luxurious  abandon  of  softly 
blending  colour  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
the  minor  sketches  by  the  same  hand  ;  this  may 
arise  from  recent  practice  in  oil-painting.  The 
work  is,  withal,  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in 
execution  proclaims  the  master. 

No.  130.  ‘Waiting  for  the  Ferry  Boat,’  G. 
Dodgson.  a  small  picture,  careful  and  original 
in  manner,  with  much  natural  sweetness  of  colour. 
This  artist  exhibits  other  works,  charming  in 
feeling  and  powerftxl  in  effect,  as  ‘  The  Village 
Smithy,’  ‘  The  Eetum  from  a  Christmas  Party,’  &c. 

No.  143.  ‘LaPlanque — Guernsey,’ P.  Naftel. 
The  subject  is  a  pathway,  shaded  by  trees,  with 
a  most  luxuriant  foliage,  — a  wilderness  of 
greenery,  which,  in  some  degree,  requires  defi¬ 
nition  into  masses.  Other  subjects  are  ex¬ 
hibited  under  this  name, — ‘  Boideaux  Harbour, 
Guernsey,’  &c. 

No.  1 54.  ‘  The  Spangled  Bedchamber — Knole,’ 
Nancy  Eayner.  A  curiously  careful  study  of 
a  room,  which  is  at  once  recognisable  by  any 
visitor  who  has  once  seen  it. 

No.  169.  ‘Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley,’  J.  Stephen- 
off.  A  large  and  veiy  elaborate  drawing,  re¬ 
presenting  a  ball-room,  with  a  very  crowded 
assembly,  of  which  the  prominent  figures  are 
engaged  in  the  well-known  dance  which  gives  a 
title  to  the  picture.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
complex  drawing  we  remember  to  have  seen  by 


the  artist,  and  prc.scnts  a  felicitous  picture  of  an 
assembly  in  tlie  costume  of  the  last  century. 

No.  173.  ‘Gibraltar,’  W.  0.  Smith.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  usual  view  of  the  harbour  and  rock 
taken  from  tho  sea ;  the  latter  is  tlie  dominant 
object,  as  the  spectator  is  not  placed  sufficiently 
near  to  observe  the  detail  of  the  port  and  forti¬ 
fications.  The  work  is  effective  and  well-coloured. 

No.  189.  ‘The  Schoene  Branncn,  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,’  Carl.  Haag.  ■  This  drawing  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  patient  elaboration  ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  fountain  and  the  buildings 
about  tho  market  place  arc  exaggerated.  The 
colour  of  the  beautiful  bronze-work  is  not  mono¬ 
chrome,  but  diversified  by  time  and  rveather 
stain.s,  nor  is  the  detail  so  distinct  as  in  the 
drawing,  nor  is  there  the  same  variety  of  colour 
in  the  houses  that  exists  in  the  reality.  The 
picture  is,  however,  a  triumph  of  elaboration. 

No.  221.  ‘  Subject  from  the  “  Antiquaiy  ” — Isa¬ 
bella  Wardour  and  Edie  Ochiltree,’  Joseph 
Nash.  A  small  picture,  a  departure  from  the 
usual  class  subject-matter  in  which  this  painter 
excels.  It  is  the  only  one  w-hich  he  contributes. 

No.  222.  ‘Blue  Vase  of  Flowers,’  Maria  Har¬ 
rison.  The  flowers  painted  by  this  lady,  of 
which  there  are  several  compositions,  are  admi¬ 
rable  examples  of  this  department  of  art. 

No.  249.  ‘  Plums,’  &c.,  W.  Hunt.  This  draw¬ 
ing  exhibits  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fniit  jiainting ; 
if  the  bloom  upon  the  plums  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  wing  of  a  gnat,  it  is  not  omitted ;  and 
many  a  broken-hearted  sparrow  would  attest  the 
accurate  architecture  of  his  birds’  nests. 

The  screens  are  rich  in  small  drawings,  very 
many  of  which  excel  the  majority  of  the  larger 
works ;  but  pressure  of  matter  compels  thus 
briefly  to  conclude  our  notice. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW  SOCIETY 
OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 


This  exhibition  was  opened  to  private  view  on 
Saturday,  the  26th  of  April,  and  to  the  public 
on  Monday,  the  28th,  the  number  of  works  being 
364,  among  which  are  many  figure  compositions 
of  much  excellence,  and  a  multiplicity  of  land¬ 
scape  subjects,  of  equal  power  in  their  depart¬ 
ment.  But  we  miss  this  year  the  usual  contri¬ 
butions  of  Haghe,  an  ordinary  number  of  whose 
figure  compositions  had  raised  the  character  of 
the  Exhibition  to  that  of  its  most  memorable 
seasons.  The  landscapes  are  generally  small, 
and  extremely  simple  in  treatment,  but  in  a 
great  many  of  these  there  is  an  essential  truth, 
a  novelty  and  power  of  execution,  which  con¬ 
stitute  them  productions  of  very  superior  merit. 
The  space  which  we  this  year  necessarily  give  to 
other  exhibitions  obliges  us  to  shorten  our 
notice  of  these  works. 

No.  3.  ‘Dunster  Castle,  Somersetshire,’  W. 
Bennett.  The  castle  is  seen  on  a  distant  emi¬ 
nence,  embosomed  in  trees ;  the  foreground  is  a 
corn-field.  The  general  tone  of  the  work  is 
subdued,  but  full  of  the  freshness  of  nature. 
The  style  is  extremely  vigorous  and  decided, 
and  every  part  of  the  composition  stands  in 
direct  relation  with  the  whole.  Under  the  same 
name  are  exhibited  many  other  productions  of 
great  power,  as  39,  ‘  View  on  the  Conway  and 
Beaver  Bridge  78,  ‘  Border  Tower  and  River 
Wharfe,’  &c.,  &c. 

No.  9.  ‘A  Scene  in  the  Franciscan  Monas¬ 
tery,  La  Cava,  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,’ 
Charles  Vacher.  The  subject  is  the  refectory 
of  a  monastery,  with  the  monks  taking  refresh¬ 
ment  themselves,  but  giving  no  heed  to  the 
prayer  of  a  mendicant  at  the  door.  The  picture 
is  extremely  sketchy,  but  withal  effective ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  worked  with  an  abundance 
of  body  colour. 

No.  16.  ‘The  Disputed  Claim,’  Charles  H. 
Weigall.  a  vulture  is  here  seen  as  about  to 
prey  upon  a  young  antelope,  for  which  a  hyena 
seems  disposed  to  do  battle  with  the  bird,  which, 
aware  of  the  crouching  approach  of  the  animal, 
has  thrown  itself  into  an  attitude  of  defence. 
The  incident  is  very  pointedly  made  out. 

No.  27.  ‘  Rydal  Water  —  Westmoreland,’ 

William  Oliver.  A  small  drawing  of  one  of 
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the  most  picturesque  passages  of  landseapc 
scenery  in  England.  It  is  freely  touched — the 
colour  and  tone  are  harmonious  and  effective. 

No.  28.  ‘Interior  of  the  Hall  of  Justice,  Bruges,’ 
John  Chase.  This  is  a  well-known  and  often 
painted  subject.  The  melancholy  story  of 
Andrea  the  artist  is  told  in  the  guide-books  of 
Bruges.  While  under  condemnation  under  a 
false  accusation  of  murder,  Andrea  executed 
this  beautiful  work,  and,  having  finished  it,  died 
before  he  was  acquitted.  It  is  here  drawn  with 
acciu-ac}',  and  the  hall  is  presented  without 
garniture,  precisely  as  it  is. 

No.  33.  ‘  Shiere  Church,  near  Guildford,’ 
Charles  Davidson.  A  country  church  of  the 
ordinary  class,  with  numerous  gravestones,  and 
every  probable  circumstance,  brought  forward 
with  singular  reality.  The  trees  are  drawn  with 
accuracy  and  firmness,  the  lights  being  touched 
on  sharply  with  body  colour.  Many  drawings, 
equally  excellent,  are  exhibited  under  this  name. 

No.  46.  ‘  Inthe  Valley  of  Dolwyddelan — North 
Wales,’  D.  H.  McKewan.  A  small  drawing 
representing  a  rocky  solitude,  under  a  twilight 
aspect — it  is  forcible,  hard,  and  real,  but  the 
sobriety  of  the  general  colour  is  disturbed  by  the 
strong  blue  of  the  distant  mountains. 

No.  49.  ‘Church  of  St.  Gomar,  at  Lierre — 
Belgium,’  L.  Haghe.  This  small  drawing  is 
the  only  contribution  of  this  artist.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  point  of  the  composition  is  a  strongly  lighted 
column,  with  a  variety  of  decorative  and  appro¬ 
priate  sculpture — the  whole  of  which  with  all 
the  detail  of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  brought 
forward  with  infinite  skill.  The  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  introduction  of  picturesque 
figures,  ill  the  treatment  and  dispositions  of 
which  this  artist  is  always  eminently  successful. 

No.  50.  ‘  Cheltenham,  from  Leckhampton  Hill,’ 
Fanny  Steers.  In  this  drawing  an  extensive 
I’auge  is  presented  to  the  eye  with  an  agreeable 
breadth  of  manner,  but  we  think  the  touch  and 
general  execution  is  less  clear  than  that  which 
we  remember  in  preceding  works. 

No.  55.  ‘  The  Stranger,’  Fanny  Corbaux. 
The  subject  is  derived  from  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
Hemans.  The  composition  contains  four  figures 
— a  mother  playing  with  her  children  in  a  garden 
arbour,  and  the  “  Stranger,”  who  is  apart  from 
this  group,  w'hich  she  contemplates  in  silent 
sadness.  There  is  much  brilliancy  of'  colour  in 
the  drawing,  and  the  textures  are  described  with 
great  discrimination. 

No.  62.  ‘  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  promise  to 
the  City  of  London — 1566,’  E.  H.  Weunert. 
The  incident  which  supplies  the  subject  of  this 
picture  is  the  promise  made  by  Sir  Thomas  that 
within  a  month  after  the  completion  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  he  would  present  it  in  equal 
moieties  to  the  corporation  and  the  mercers’ 
company,  and  in  token  of  his  sincerity  he  shakes 
hands  with  Sir  William  Garrard.  The  two 
principal  figures  are  standing,  and  are  relieved 
with  a  veiy  strong  chiaroscuro  opposition — by 
a  very  light  wall,  the  tone  of  which  is  heightened 
by  generally  deep  tones  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
The  work  has  been  most  carefully  studied  in 
every  part. 

No.  63.  ‘  Green  Lane — Reigate,’  Charles 
Davidson.  The  freshness  of  the  foliage  and  the 
alternations  of  sunlight  and  shade  on  the  road 
and  in  the  trees  are  most  felicitously  described. 

No.  71.  ‘  The  Arch  of  Titus — Rome,’  T.  H. 
Cromek.  a  large  section  showing  the  interior 
of  the  arch.  The  procession  with  the  upper 
ornamentation  and  the  dilapidations  are  imitated 
with  gi-eat  fidelity.  It  is  a  large  drawng,  every¬ 
where  executed  with  the  utmost  care. 

No.  77.  ‘Evening  on  the  Lune — Lancashire,’ 
H.  C.  Pldgeon.  The  title  of  this  drawing  is 
amply  sustained  by  its  treatment;  the  subject 
I’eceives  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  artist,  who 
exhibits  other  works  of  interest. 

No.  84.  ‘Fides  disclaiming  her  Son  John  of 
Leyden,’  Ed.  H.  Cobbould.  This  woi'k  has  been 
executed  by  command  of  H.  R.  Highness  Prince 
Albert  for  Her  Majesty.  The  subject  is  derived 
from  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  “  Le 
Prophete,”  that  particular  passage  in  which 
Fides  declares  he  is  not  her  son.  John  of 
Leyden  stands  the  principal  figure  in  the  com¬ 
position,  beneath  the  uplifted  daggers  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded;  to  these  he  offers 


his  bosom.  Fides  kneels  or  reclines  near  him 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  features  while  she 
denounces  herself  as  a  deceiver.  There  are 
some  admirable  figures  around  John  of  Leyden; 
one  of  these  we  may  observe  wears  what  appears 
to  be  a  tilting  suit  of  armour  ;  a  field  equipment 
had  been  more  appropriate  here.  The  drawing 
is  masterly  throughout,  the  character  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  the  power  and  depth  strikingly 
effective. 

No.  112.  ‘Richmond — Yorkshire,’  James 
Fahey.  The  view  is  taken  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  which  stands  upon  an  eminence, 
with  its  ruined  castle,  a  prominent  object  rising 
above  the  houses.  This  is  all  in  shade,  whicli 
is  effectively  relieved  by  the  lighter  tones  of  the 
distance.  The  picture  has  the  great  merit  of  look¬ 
ing  like  .an  earnest  study  from  a  veritable  locality. 

No.  118.  ‘  The  Fisherman’s  Life,’  J.  H.  Mole. 
This  is  a  large  composition  in  which  appear 
numerous  figures  representing  every  stage  of 
life  ;  the  scene  is  the  open  so.a-shore,  and  the 
point  of  the  story  is  aided  by  every  allusion  to 
fisher-craft.  The  whole  has  been  most  carefully 
studied ;  it  is  the  largest  composition  we  have 
yet  seen  exhibited  by  its  .author. 

No.  122.  ‘The  Death  of  the  First  Born,'  H. 
Warren.  The  allusion  is  to  the  smiting  of  the 
first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  subject  is 
treated  with  great  simplicity  ;  there  is  but  one 
figure,  a  weeping  mother,  hanging  over  her  dead 
child,  of  whicli  nothing  but  the  feet  is  seen. 
Although  only  the  back  of  this  figure  is  pre¬ 
sented,  there  is  yet  a  touching  sentiment  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  forward.  It  is  a 
work  of  a  high  class  of  merit. 

No.  1 23.  ‘  Cloth  Factory — Bradford,  Wilts,’ 
W.  H.  Hardwick.  The  subject  has  little  that 
is  attractive,  but  these  upright  houses  are 
charmingly  painted. 

No.  131.  ‘  At  Rotterdam,’ G.  Howse.  A  large 
composition,  gener.ally  sober  in  colour,  but 
extremely  harmonious  in  its  subdued  tones  ;  it 
represents  one  of  the  quays  with  numerous 
craft  and  figures.  This  view  or  neaily  the  same 
has  been  painted  before,  but  we  have  never 
seen  so  attractive  a  drawing  made  of  the  subject. 

No.  132.  ‘  Cochin  China  Fowls,’  Charles  H. 
Weigall.  The  subject  is  un.assuming,  but  we 
have  never  seen  fowls  better  drawn  or  more 
brilliantly  coloured  ;  we  observe  many  similar 
works  by  the  same  hand,  all  of  equal  excellence. 

No.  137.  ‘  Clarissa,’  John  Absolon.  This  is  a 
single  female  figure  seated  on  the  ground  in  a 
contemplative  pose  with  a  mandoline  by  her 
side.  It  is  an  extremely  graceful  study. 

No.  151.  ‘Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  the 
Rhine  in  the  distance — Autumn  Morning,’  T.  L. 
Rowbotham,  Jun.  This  is  the  largest,  and  we 
may  add,  the  best  production  that  we  luave  ever 
seen  by  this  painter.  The  point  whence  the 
view  is  taken  is  a  turn  of  the  upper  road  near 
the  castle,  whence  the  spectator,  looking  towards 
Mannheim  and  the  high  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
sees  extending  far  beneath  him  the  valley  of  the 
Neckar.,  through  which  the  sparkling  river  vrinds 
until  it  diminishes  to  a  thread.  The  ruined 
castle  rises  on  the  left,  and  the  town  and  river 
lie  below.  In  execution  and  management  of 
effect  the  drawing  exhibits  masterly  power. 

No.  153.  ‘  Flowers,’  Mary  Harrison.  These 
are  roses,  extremely  brilliant  in  colour.  This 
lady  exhibits  several  flower  groups,  which  are 
all  strikingly  imitative  of  nature. 

No.  160.  ‘Sunset  on  the  Thames,’  Henry 
Maplestone.  a  large  drawing,  containing  many 
beautiful  passages  of  execution,  but  wanting  the 
sweetness  which  characterises  earlier  pictures  of 
the  like  subject. 

No.  163.  ‘  The  Snowdon  range,  taken  from 
the  head  of  the  Lake  at  Capel  Carig,’  A.  Penley. 
The  subject  has  been  frequently  painted,  but  we 
have  never  seen  so  much  of  the  real  features  of 
the  view  as  are  here  shown. 

No.  175.  ‘  The  Dogana,  San  Giorgio,  &c.,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,’ 
Charles  Vacher.  This  is  also  a  view  which 
every  visitor  to  Venice  paints.  The  buildings 
are -here  rendered  with  perfect  truth. 

No.  181.  ‘Edward  L.  Davenport,  Esq.,  as 
Faulconbridge,’  B.  R.  Green.  The  figure  is  pre¬ 
sented  wearing  a  suit  of  mail,  over  which  is  a 
surcoat.  The  whole  is  carefully  executed. 


No.  194.  ‘The  Return  from  Market,’  William 
Lee.  a  group  of  a  mother  and  child,  circum 
stanced  with  an  open  background.  The  action 
and  pose  of  the  former,  who  is  cari-ying  the 
child,  are  extremely  happy.  The  figures  have 
been  most  carefully  studied,  and  a  degree  o) 
solidity  has  been  communicated  to  them  which 
brings  them  sufficiently  well  forward.  Another 
work  by  this  artist  ‘  The  Hoppers,’  presents  one 
of  the  most  successful  hop-garden  compositions 
we  have  ever  seen. 

No.  205.  ‘  Salome  dancing  before  Herod,’  Edw. 
H.  CoRBOULD.  A  drawing  of  very  high  class, 
but  we  apprehend  that  the  sacrifices  that  are 
made  of  middle  and  higher  tones  are  not  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  presentation  of  Salome  in  a 
liigli  light ;  this  figure  looks  cut  out  and  raised 
from  the  floor.  The  depth  of  the  work  is 
admirable ;  this  quality  would  not  have  suffered 
by  intermediate  gradations. 

No.  212.  ‘  Haddon  Hall,”  John  Chase.  The 
subject  is  the  oft-painted  terrace  ;  it  is  rendered 
with  great  nicety. 

No.  233.  ‘  The  Women  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross,’  Henry  Warren.  This  is  a  large  draw¬ 
ing,  showing  a  composition  which  has  been 
executed  in  fresco.  It  is  a  simple  and  severe 
taste,  the  crucified  Saviour  and  the  agroupment 
of  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  being  strongly 
relieved  against  a  plain  dark  background. 

No.  242.  ‘  *  *  *,’  A.  Penley.  A  large 

drawing  showing  the  Trifaen  mountain  and 
adjacent  objects  ;  the  composition  being  treated 
with  a  feeling  highly  poetical. 

There  are  yet  many  other  works  which  merit 
notice,  but  for  reasons  already  stated,  we  are 
compelled  to  limit  our  observations  to  an  un¬ 
usually  confined  space  ;  and  to  sum  up  in  a  very 
few  words,  it  may  be  asserted  that  although 
very  much  is  favourable,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Society  there  are  yet  few  evidences  of  anything 
like  a  signal  advancement. 
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EED  CAP. 

Painter,  G.  Lance.  Engraver,  W.  Tayior. 

Size  ol  the  Picture,  1  ft.  7^  in.  by  1  ft.  oi  in. 

Since  llie  days  of  the  old  Dutch  masters,  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  copying  the  productions  of  the 
gitrden  and  the  orchard,  such  as  Bosch,  De  Heem, 
Eckhart,  Fyt,  and  others,  no  artist  has  proved  so 
successful  as  a  fruit  painter,  if  we  except,  perhaps. 
Van  Os,  as  Mr.  Lance  ;  and  certainly  none  of  our 
own  school  of  oil-painters  must  be  put  in  com¬ 
parison  with  him.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Society  of 
Water  Colour  Painters,  is  alone  worthy  of  sharing 
his  laurels.  It  is  true,  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts 
has  but  few  followers,  perhaps  because  it  enjoys 
less  popularity  than  others ;  but  it  is  equally  de¬ 
serving  of  encouragement,  and  requires  no  little 
study,  and  great  power  of  imitation,  to  arrive  at 
perfection.  Moreover,  faults  are  easily  detected 
by  every  observer  in  the  representation  of  a  fruit 
or  a  flower,  because  every  one  is  familiar  with 
these  objects,  and  the  artist  is  restrained  from  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  painter’s  license  with  his  subject, 
when  he  knows  that  even  a  child’s  eye  may  subject 
his  work  to  severe  criticism,  if  the  apple  be  not 
tempting,  and  the  sneer  of  the  gardener  will  greet 
his  cabbage,  if  it  be  not  fresh  and  green,  and  of  the 
best  sort. 

The  title  Mr.  Lance  has  given  to  his  picture,  he 
borrows  from  the  “  red  cap”  which  the  monkey 
wears,  and  those  only  who  have  seen  the  original 
work,  can  judge  of  the  value  imparted  to  it  by  this 
little  bit  of  bright  colour,  so  forcibly  does  it  contrast 
with  the  other  colours,  while  it  seems  to  give  them 
greater  richness  and  brilliancy.  The  animal, 
equally  inclined  to  mischief,  and  to  indulge  his 
appetite  with  the  luxuries  presented  to  him  in  the 
apartment  to  which  he  has  found  his  way,  seems 
undecided  as  to  the  course  he  shall  first  pursue, 
whether  to  eat  first  and  play  afterwards,  or  to  re¬ 
verse  this  order  of  action ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  he 
will  do  both,  if  sufi'ered  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
his  possession. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  duplicate  of  this  picture 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Broderip,  the  well-known 
magistrate  of  the  metropolitan  police  court.  They 
are  among  the  best  examples  of  the  artist’s  pencil ; 
the  composition  is  effectively  put  together,  and  the 
varied  objects  are  most  truthfully  copied  from 
nature.  Mr.  Taylor’s  engraving  is  distinguished 
by  high  finish,  and  remarkable  crispness  of  touch, 
in  the  texture  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ART. 

No.  VII.— CLAUDE  LORIIAINE. 


painting  ;  the  one,  Caspar  Poussin,  grand  and  majestic,  revelling 
in  the  sublimities  of  nature, — the  other,  Claude  Lorraine,  graceful 
and  brilliant,  dipjjing  his  pencil  in  the  golden  hues  of  the  sun¬ 
shine,  as  he  stretched  himself  on  some  green  knoll  to  watch  the 
passing  clouds.  No  two  painters  ever  differed  more  in  their  styles 
than  these,  and  yet  each  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  said  to  have 
trodden  the  same  path  in  search  of  the  beautiful,  though  they 
travelled  not  in  company. 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  place  Claude  in  the  French 
School,  for  though  he  was  a  native  of  France,  and  is  claimed 
by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  themselves,  he  learned  his  art  in 
Italy  ;  and  every  inch  of  canvas  he  covered  is  rich  with  the  glories 
of  Italian  scenery. 

Claude  Gellee,  usually  called  Claude  Lorraine,  was  born  at 
Chamagne,  in  Lorraine,  in  IGOO,  and  was  the  third  of  five  sons. 
His  parents  were  in  comparatively  indigent  circumstances,  and 
Claude,  being  left  an  orphan  when  twelve  years  of  age,  sought 
out  his  eldest  brother  who  was  a  carver  in  wood,  at  Fribourg. 
Baldinucci  is  evidently  in  error  when  he  remarks  that  the  boy 
was  articled  for  some  time  to  a  pastry-cook,  a  statement  which 
has  been  followed  by  other  writers,  but  which  is  contradicted  by 
Sandrart,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  when  resident  in 
Home.  After  he  had  been  with  his  brother  about  a  year,  occupied 
in  designing  grote.sques  and  arabesques,  for  which  he  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  aptitude,  a  relative,  who  was  a  travelling  dealer 
in  lace  and  had  noticed  the  youth’s  taste  for  Art,  persuaded  the 
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There  are  two  artists,  one  belonging  to  the  Italian  School,  the  other  to  the  French, 
whose  names  stand  forth,  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  over  the  realm  of  landscape- 


brother  to  allow  Claude  to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  whither  he 
was  about  to  go.  Arriving  safely  in  that  city,  he  took  lodgings 
not  far  from  the  Rotunda,  but  how  he  employed  himself  for 
three  or  four  years,  or  under  whom  he  studied,  has  not  been 
made  clear  by  his  biographers ;  we  are  only  told  that  he  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  of  economy  taught  him  by  his  brother,  by 
living  upon  the  small  resources  he  had  taken  with  him,  or  with 
which  he  was  occasionally  furnished  by  his  generous  relative. 
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artist,  his  company  much  sought  after,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  with  commissions,  he  maintained  a 
suitable  establishment,  and  received  at  his  residence 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  Rome.  At  this 
period  he  was  engaged  in  decorating  the  Hall  of  Con- 


THE  PORT  OP  ANCIENT  MESSINA. 

clave  with  architectural  ornaments,  perspective 
views,  sea-pieces,  andlandscapes  ;  but  hisage  and  in¬ 
firmities  required  that  while  so  occupied,  he  should 
have  some  one  who  w'ould  confidentially  superintend 
the  affairs  of  his  household,  look  after  his  horses, 


and  attend  to  numerous  other  matters  connected 
with  his  professional  and  private  engagements. 
Claude  was  just  the  individual  to  suit  his  purpose, 
and  he  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  with  Tassi, 
where  he  continued  till  1625,  doubtless  gaining 


stored,  but  his  purse  so  scantily  furnished  that  he 
was  compelled,  according  to.Sandrart,  to  enter  the 
house  of  Agostino  Tassi  less  as  a  pupil  than  a  domestic. 


Tassi  had  been  a  pupil  of  Paul  Bril ;  at  the  time 
Claude  entered  into  ni.s  service  Tassi  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  much  afflicted  with  gout  and  other 


complaints  incidental  to  advancing  years,  but  he 
possessed  a  gaiety  and  elasticity  of  spirit  that  ren¬ 
dered  his  society  very  agreeable.  Popular  as  an 
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thus  closed  against  him,  Claude  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  out  some  new  channel  from  which  his 
necessities  might  be  supplied  ;  he  therefore,  though 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  quitted  Rome  and 
travelled,  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  atelier  of  Godfrey  Waiss,  an  artist  of  Cologne, 


with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  and  during  this 
time  acquired  a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  perspective, — sciences  which  he 
subsequently  applied  with  so  much  skill  and  effect 
to  his  immortal  landscapes.  He  returned  to  Rome, 
at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  with  his  mind  well 


The  party  who  persuaded  him  to  visit  Rome  seems 
to  have  left  him  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself. 
About  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred 
to,  the  “  Thirty  years’  ”  w-ar  broke  out,  which  cut 
off  all  individual  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Alps.  His  somewhat  scanty  resources 
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much  useful  knowledge  during  his  residence  there, 
both  in  his  art  and  on  general  subjects,  the  latter  of 
which  his  defective  education  made  especially  valu¬ 
able  ;  but  of  his  artistic  practice  no  records  remain. 


In  1625  he  departed  from  Rome  to  return 
to  his  native  country  ;  and  passing  through  upper 
Italy,  he  visited  Loretto  and  Venice,  traversed  the 
Tyrol,  stopped  some  time  in  Bavaria,  where  he 


painted  two  views  of  the  environs  of  Munich, 
gained  the  Souabe,  was  attacked  by  banditti  and 
robbed,  and  at  length  reached  the  banka  of  the 
Moselle,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twelve  years. 


Of  his  stay  there  we  know  nothing,  but  learn  that  I  and  Marseilles.  Nicholas  Poussin  was  then  m- 
after  settling  some  family  affairs,  he  returned  to  |  ercising  considerable  influence  over  the  artists 
Romeinl627,stoppuigashorttimeatNanev, Lyons,  i  estaoHshed  in  the  Italian  capital,  and  Claude  was 


not  long  in  seeking  out  his  distinguished  country¬ 
man,  and  settling  himself  in  Ms  immediate  vicinity  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  works  of  Poussin 


THE  DANCE  BY  THE  EIVEE  SIDE. 


The  genius  of  Claude,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hidden  like  some  precious  gem  in  “  a  dusky  mine,” 


now  became  manifest,  and  his  reputation  soon 
gained  a  wide-spread  popularity.  “  It  rose,”  says 


contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  give  a  style, 
however  indifferent,  to  those  of  Ms  contemporary. 


one  of  his  biographers,  “  as  a  bright  morning 
sun,  illuminating  the  whole  of  Italy,  travelling 
over  mountains  and  seas,  reaching  into  France,  and 
finding  its  way  to  the  court  of  the  Spanish  monarch ; 
sovereigns,  princes,  cardinals,  and  even  the  pope 
himself  eagerly  purchasing  the  works  of  this  great 
master  of  art.”  Baldinucci  has  left  on  record  the 
names  of  many  of  his  patrons,  and  the  prices  given 
for  his  pictures.  But  even  at  that  time  there  was 
no  lack  of  imitations  nor  of  forgers  ;  the  large  sums 
received  by  Claude  ottered  a  strong  inducement 
for  other  artists  to  copy  his  style  and  endeavour  to 
impose  upon  strangers  and  the  ignorant,  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  as  genuine  productions ;  falsehood 
and  imposture  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  injury 
thus  done  to  the  artist  reaches  farther  than  the 


amount  of  money  fraudulently  drawn  away  from 
him  ;  his  genius  is  calumniated  by  the  mediocre 
performances  that  are  circulated  in  his  name,  and 
his  reputation  suffers  accordingly.  Claude  soon 
became  aware  of  this,  and  in  order  to  put  an 
effectual  check  upon  the  practice,  he  resolved  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  sketches  of  his  pictures,  which 
he  might  show  to  his  patrons  and  enable  them  to 
identify  any  of  the  works  wherever  j)urchased ; 
on  the  back  of  each  drawing  he  wrote  its  number, 
with  his  cipher,  the  place  for  which  the  picture 
was  painted,  sometimes  the  name  of  the  party  who 
purchased  or  commissioned  it,  and  the  date.  This 
book  he  termed  the  Liber  Veritatis,  or  “  Book 
of  Truth.”  Tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses  the 
original  sketches,  but  the  work  is  well  known  to 


most  persons  associated  with  the  art  of  landscape¬ 
painting  and  to  amateurs,  by  the  fac-simile  en¬ 
gravings  which  have  been  made  of  them  by  Earlom. 

But  the  Liber  Veritatis  was  not  always  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  Claude  from  professional  in¬ 
jury,  nor  those  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring 
his  works  from  imposition ;  even  his  studio  was 
invaded  by  the  spoiler,  his  sketches  were  seen  by 
envious  eyes,  and  pictures  made  from  them  by 
dishonest  hands ;  so  that  it  was  not  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  thing,  at  one  period  of  his  practice,  to  see  two 
pictures  of  the  same  subject  and  as  much  like  each 
other  as  they  could  be  under  the  circumstances, 
issue  forth  simultaneously  from  different  quarters. 
The  artist  was  thus  compelled  to  shut  his  studio 
against  all  visitors,  except  his  most  intimate  friends 


and  patrons.  Age  too  by  this  time  had  likewise 
crept  upon  him,  he  had  become  afflicted  with  gout, 
and  was  unable  to  take  his  favourite  stroll  by  the 
picturesque  cascades  of  Tivoli. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  drawing  by  Claude  in 
the  collection  of  Her  Majesty,  bearing  the  date 
1682 ;  the  artist  must  then  have  been  eighty-two 
years  old,  and  still  he  painted  vigorously  and  well. 
But  in  December  of  that  year  his  strength  gave 
way,  and  he  sank  under  the  weight  of  years  ;  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  La  Trinita-du-Mont, 
leaving  his  property  to  his  nephews  and  a  niece. 

In  the  month  of  July  1840,  the  remains  of  Claude 
Lorraine  were  transferred  from  the  church  in  which 


TOBIT  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

they  were  first  interred  to  that  of  St.  Louis  des 
Fran^ais,  and  were  placed  in  a  tomb  erected  for 
him  by  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior.  The  tomb  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
“  La  nation  Franc^aise  n’oublie  pas  ses  enfants 
ceUbres  meme  lorsqii’ils  sent  a.  I'etr anger.” 

It  seems  qtiite  superfluous  to  attempt  any  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  works  of  this  great  master  of  landscape¬ 
painting,  whose  genius  is  still  held  in  such  high 
admiration,  and  whose  name  is  a  watchword  to  all 
who  would  follow  in  the  path  he  chose.  Whether 
b’S  subject  be  a  simple  pastoral  scene,  a  rich  and 
extensive  view,  or  a  glorious  combination  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  water,  his  pencil  exhibits  equal  grace 


and  tenderness,  and  the  richest,  most  powerful, 
and  hrilliant  colouring.  His  tints  are  as  divereified 
as  nature  herself,  his  aerial  perspective  is  delicious, 
and  his  foregrounds  stand  out  in  the  full  blaze  of 
an  Italian  sunshine  :  broad  masses  of  light  stretch 
over  them,  while  his  distances  recede  far  and  wide 
till  the  blue  hills  and  the  blue  sky  melt  into  each 
other.  In  his  figures  only  do  we  discern  anything 
that  betokens  weakness  and  incapacity ;  they  are 
very  indifferent  in  drawing,  and  oftentimes  deficient 
in  motive.  This,  Claude  unhesitatingly  admitted ; 
he  used  to  say  that  he  “  Sold  his  landscapes  and 
gave  away  his  figures a  trait  of  modesty,  that 
accords  with  his  mild  and  amiable  character. 
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IV. _ OUT  OF  DOOR  AMUSEMF-NTS  OF  THF,  ANGLO-SAXONS. — 

HUNTING  AND  HAWKING.  —  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES. — 
TRAVELLING. — MONEY  DF.ALINGS. 

The  progress  of  society  from'its  first  formation 
to  the  full  development  of  civilisation,  has  been 
compared  not  inaptly  to  the  life  of  man.  In  the 
childliood  and  youth  of  society,  when  the 
population  was  not  numerous,  and  a  servile  class 
performed  the  chief  part  of  the  labour  necessary 
for  administering  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  life, 
people  had  a  far  greater  proportion  of  time  on 
their  hands  to  fill  up  with  amusements  than  at 
a  later  period,  and  many  that  are  now  considered 
frivolous,  01’  are  only  indulged  in  at  rare  intervals 
of  relaxation,  then  formed  the  principal  occupa¬ 
tions  of  men’s  lives.  We  have  glanced  at  the 
in-door  amusements  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  a 
previous  chapter  j  but  their  out-door  recreations, 
although  we  have  little  information  respecting 
them,  were  certainly  much  more  numerous. 
The  multitude  of  followers  who  in  Saxon  times 
attended  on  each  lord  or  rich  man  as  their 
military  chief,  or  as  their  domestic  supporter, 
had  generally  no  serious  occupation  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  j  and  this  abundance  of 
unemployed  time  was  not  confined  to  one  class 
of  society,  for  the  artisan  had  to  work  less  to 
gain  his  subsistence,  and  both  citizen  and  peasant 
were  excused  from  work  altogether  during  the 
various  holidays  of  the  year. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  universally  fond 
of  play  iplega)  is  proved  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  word  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  They  even 
applied  it  to  fighting  and  battle,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  poets,  were  plega-gares  (play  of 
darts),  mc-plega  (play  of  shields),  and  hand-plega 
(play  of  hands).*  In  the  glossaries,  plegsre  (a 
player),  and  plegctrman  (a  playman),  are  used  to 
represent  the  Roman  gladiator  ;  and  plega-h'&s  (a 
playhouse),  and  plega-stow  (a  play-place),  express 
a  theatre  or  more  probably  an  amphitheatre. 
Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  there  was  a 


theatre  of  considerable  dimensions  in  the  Roman 
town  of  Vei-ulamium  (near  St.  Albans),  and  old 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  modern  English  words  play 
IpUga),  and  game  (gamen),  are  hoth  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  shows  that  they  represent  sentiments 
we  have  derived  from  our  Saxon  forefathers. 


writers  toll  us  tlierc  was  one  at  tlie  Silurian  Isca 
(Cacrleou),  though  tlieso  buildings  were  doubtless 
of  rare  occurrence ;  but  every  Roman  town  of  any 
importance  in  tlic  is¬ 
land  had  its  amphi¬ 
theatre  outside  the 
walls  for  gladiatorial 
and  other  exhibitions. 

The  result  of  modern 
researches  seems  to 
prove  that  most  of  the 
Roman  towns  con- 
tiimed  to  exist  after 
the  Saxon  settlement 
of  the  island,  and  wo 
can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  amphi¬ 
theatres,  at  least  for 
a  while,.continued  to 
be  devoted  to  their 
original  purposes,  al¬ 
though  the  perfor¬ 
mances  were  modi¬ 
fied  in  character. 

Some  of  them  (like 
that  at  Richborough 
in  Kent,  lately  ex¬ 
amined),  were  cer¬ 
tainly  surrounded  by 
walls,  while  others 
probably  were  merely 
cut  in  the  ground  and 
surrounded  by  a  low 

embankment  formed  of  the  material  thrown  out. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Saxons  would  naturally  call 
a  play-house,  while  the  other  would  receive  the 
no  less  appropriate  appellation  of  a  play-stow,  or 
place  for  playing.  Among  the  illustrations  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the  Psalms  (MS. 
Harl,  No.  603),  to  which  we  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  refer,  there  is  a  very  curious  picture, 
evidenUy  intended  to  represent  an  amphitheatre 
outside  a  town.  It  is  copied  in  our  cut 
No.  1.  The  rude  Anglo-Saxon  draughtsman 
has  evidently  intended  to  represent  an  embank¬ 
ment,  occupied  by  the  spectators,  around  the 
place  where  the  performances  take  place.  The 
spectator  to  the  left  is  expressing  his  approbation 
by  clapping  with  his  hands.  The  performances 
themselves  are  singular ; 
we  have  a  party  of  mins¬ 
trels,  one  of  them  playing 
on  the  Roman  double 
pipes,  so  often  repre¬ 
sented  in  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts,  while  ano¬ 
ther  is  dancing  to  him, 
and  the  third  is  perform¬ 
ing  with  a  tame  bear, 
which  is  at  the  moment 
of  the  representation 
simulating  sleep.  Games 
of  this  kind  with  animals, 
succeeded  no  doubt 
among  the  Saxons  to  the 
Roman  gladiatorial  fights, 
but  few  have  imagined 
that  the  popular  English 
exhibition  of  the  dancing 
bear  dated  from  so  remote 
a  period.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  show  that  the 
double  pipe  was  in  use 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
with  a  little  modification, 
and  a  bag  or  bellows  to 
supply  the  place  of  the 
human  limgs,  this  instru¬ 
ment  was  transformed 
into  a  bagpipe. 

Not  the  least  curious 
part  of  this  picture  is  the 
town  in  the  background, 
with  its  entrance  gateway, 
and  public  buildings.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  draughts¬ 
men  were  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  perspective,  and  paid  little  attention 
to  proportion  in  theirrepresentationsof  towns  and 
houses,  a  cii’cumstauce  which  is  fully  illustrated 
in  this  picture.  As  the  artist  was  unable  from 
this  circumstance  to  represent  the  buildings  and 
streets  of  a  town  in  their  relative  position,  he  put 


in  a  house  to  represent  a  multitude  of  houses,  and 
hero  he  has  similarly  given  one  building  within 
the  walls  to  represent  all  the  public  buildings  of 


the  town.  An  exactly  similar  characteristic  will 
be  observed  in  our  cut  No.  2,  taken  from  tlie 
same  manuscript,  where  one  temple  represents 
the  town.  Here  again  we  have  a  party  of 
citizens  outside  the  walls,  amusing  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can ;  some,  for  want  of  other 
employment,  are  laying  themselves  down 
listlessly  on  the  ground. 

The  national  sentiments  and  customs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  would,  however,lead  to  the  selection 
of  other  places  for  the  scenes  of  their  games,  and 
thus  the  Roman  amphitheatres  became  neglected. 
Each  village  had  its  arena  —  its  play-place 
— where  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  assembled 
on  their  holidays  to  be  players  or  lookers  on  ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  usually  chosen 
near  a  fountain,  or  some  object  hallowed  by  the 
popular  creed,  for  customs  of  this  kind  were 
generally  associated  with  religious  feelings  which 
tended  to  consecrate  and  protect  them.  These 
holiday  games,  which  appear  to  have  been  vei’y 
common  among  our  Saxon  forefathers,  were  the 
originals  of  our  village  wakes.  Wandering 
minstrels,  like  those  represented  in  our  cut 
No.  1,  repaired  to  them  to  exhibit  their  skill, 
and  were  always  welcome.  The  young  men  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  in  ranning,  or  leaping,  or 
wrestling.  These  games  attracted  merchants, 
and  gradually  became  the  centres  of  extensive 
fairs.  Such  was  the  case  with  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  England  during  tlie  middle  ages, 
that  of  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge.  It  was  a  large 
open  place,  between  the  town  and  the  banks  of 
the  river,  well  suited  for  such  festivities  as  those 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  A  spring  in  the 
middle  of  this  plain,  we  are  told  m  the  early 
chartulary  of  Barnwell  Abbey,  was  called  Beoma- 
wyl  (the  well  of  the  youths,)  because  every  year 
on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  boys  and  youths  of  the  neighbourhood 
assembled  there,  and  “after  the  manners  of  the 
English,  practised  wrestling  and  other  boyish 
games,  and  mutually  applauded  one  another 
with  songs  and  musical  instruments;  whence 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  boys  and  girls 
who  gathered  together  there,  it  grew  a  custom 
for  a  crowd  of  sellers  and  buyei’s  to  assemble 
there  on  the  same  day  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
merce.”*  This  is  a  curious  and  a  rather  rare 
allusion  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  wake. 

One  of  the  great  recreations  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  hunting,  for  which  the  immense 
forests,  which  then  covered  a  great  portion  of 


*  Piieri  et  adolescentes.  .  .  .  Illic  convenientes,  more 
Anglorum  luctamina  et  alia  ludicra  exercebant  puerilia, 
et  cantilenis  et  musicis  instnimentis  sibi  invicem  ap- 
plaudebant,  unde  propter  turbam  puerorum  et  puellarum 
illic  concurrentium,  mos  inolevit  lit  in  eodem  die  illic  con- 
veniret  negotiandi  gratia  turba  vendentium  et  emen- 
tium.  MS.  Harl.,  no.  3601,  fol.  12,  vo. 


this  island,’  gave  a  wide  scope.  The  most 
austere  and  pious,  as  well  as  the  most  warlike, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  were  passionately, 
attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Accorcl- 
iug  to  the  writer  who  has  assumed  the  name  of 


NO.  3.  ANGLO-SAXON  DOGS. 

Asser,  the  great  Alfred  was  so  attached  to  this 
amusement,  that  he  condescended  to  teach  his 
“  falconers,  hawkers,  and  dog-keepers  ”  himself. 
His  grandson,  king  Athelstan,  as  we  learn  from 
William  of  Malmshury,  exacted  from  the  Welsh 
princes,  among  other  articles  of  tribute,  “  as 
many  dogs  as  he  might  choose,  which,  from  their 
sagacious  scent,  could  discover  the  retreats  and 
hiding  places  of  wild  beasts,  and  birds  trained 
to  make  prey  of  others  in  the  air.”  The  same 
writer  tells  us  of  the  sainted  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  that  “there  was  one  earthly  enjoyment 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted ;  which  was, 
hunting  with  fleet  hounds,  whose  opening  in 
the  woods  he  rxsed  with  pleasure  to  encourage ; 
and  again,  with  the  pouncing  of  birds,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  prey  on  their  kindred  species. 
In  these  exercises,  after  hearing  divine  service 
in  the  morning,  he  employed  himself  whole 
days.”  It  is  evident  from  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  even  the  clergy 
from  this  diversion.  When  the  king  hunted, 
it  appears  that  men  were  employed  to  beat  up 
the  game,  while  other’s  were  placed  at  different 
avenues  of  the  forest  to  hinder  the  deer  from 
taking  a  direction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 


NO.  4.  SWINE-HEEDS. 

the  hunter.  Several  provisions  relating  to  the 
employment  of  men  in  this  way,  occur  in  the 
Doomsday  survey.  A  contemporary  writer  of 
the  Life  of  Dunstan  gives  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hunting  of  King  Edmund  the  Elder, 
at  Ceoddri  (Chedder.)  “  When  they  reached 
the  forest,”  he  says,  “  they  took  various  direc¬ 
tions  along  the  woody  avenues,  and  the  varied 
noise  of  the  horns,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
aroused  many  stags.  From  these,  the  king  with 
his  pack  of  hounds  chose  one  for  his  own  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  pursued  it  long,  through  devious  ways 
with  great  agility  on  his  horse,  with  the  hounds 
following.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ceoddri  were  several 
steep  and  lofty  precipices  hanging  over  deep 
declivities.  To  one  of  these  the  stag  came  in 
his  flight,  and  dashed  headlong  to  his  destruc¬ 
tion  down  the  immense  depth,  all  the  dogs 
following  and  perishing  with  him.”  The  king 
with  difficulty  held  in  his  horse. 

The  dogs  (himdas),  used  for  the  chase  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  valuable,  and  were  bred 
with  great  care.  Every  noble  or  great  land- 
owner  had  his  himd-ioealh,  or  dog-keeper.  The 
accompanying  cut  (No.  3),  taken  from  theHarleian 
MS.,  No.  603,  represents  a  dog-keeper,  with  his 
couple  of  hounds — they  seem  to  have  hunted 
in  couples.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  a  hunt¬ 
ing  dog  was  ren-hund,  a  dog  of  chase,  which  is 


interpreted  by  greyhound ;  and  this  appears  from 
the  cut,  to  have  been  the  favourite  dog  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers.  It  appears  by  an  allusion  given 
above,  that  the  Saxons  obtained  hunting  dogs 
from  Wales ;  yet  the  antiquary  will  be  at  once 


writers  ;  andin  a  will,anAnglo-Saxonleavestohis 
natural  lord  “two  hawks  and  all  his  stag-hounds.” 

The  Saxon  youths  were  proud  of  their  skill  in 
horsemanship.  Bede  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
youthful  days  of  Herebald,  abbot  of  Tynemouth, 


NO.  5.  ANGLO-SAXONS  HAWKING. 


stmek  with  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the  dogs 
pictured  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts, 
from  the  British  dogs  represented  on  the 
Komano-British  pottery.  The  dogs  were  used 
to  find  the  game,  and  follow  it  by  the  scent  ; 
the  hunters  killed  it  with  spears,  or  with  bows 
and  arrows,  or  drove  it  into  nets.  In  the  Collo¬ 
quy  of  Alfric,  a  hunter  {himta)  of  one  of  the 
royal  forests,  gives  a  curious  account  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  When  asked  how  he  practises  his 
“craft,”  he  replies,  “  I  braid  nets,  and  set  them  in 
a  convenient  place,  and  set  on  my  hounds,  that 
they  may  pursue  the  beasts  of  chase,  until 
they  come  unexpectedly  to  the  nets,  and  so 
become  intangled  in  them,  and  I  slay  them  in 
the  nets.”  He  is  then  asked  if  he  cannot  hunt 
without  nets,  to  which  he  replies,  “  Yes,  I 
pursue  the  wild  animals  with  swift  hounds.” 
He  next  enumerates  the  different  kinds  of 
game  which  the  Saxon  hunter  usually  hunted — 
“I  take  harts,  and  boars,  and  deer,  and  roes,  and 
sometimes  hares.”  “  Yesterday,”  ho  continues, 
“  I  took  two  harts  and  a  boar.  .  .  .  the  harts 
with  nets,  and  I  slew  the  boar  with  my  weapon.” 
“  How  were  you  so  hardy  as  to  slay  a  boar  ?  ” 
“  My  hounds  drove  him  to  me,  and  I,  there 
facing  him,  suddenly  struck  him  down.”  “  You 
were  very  bold  then.”  “  A  hunter  must  not  be 
timid,  for  various  wild  beasts  dwell  in  the 
woods.”  It  would  seem  by  this,  that  boar-hunting 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  more  extensive  forests 
of  this  island ;  but  Sharon  Turner  has  made  a 
singular  mistake,  in  supposing  from  a  picture 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  calendar,  that  boar- 
hunting  was  the  ordinary  occupation  of  the 
month  of  September.  The  scene  which  he’  has 
thus  mistaken — or  at  least,  a  portion  of  it — is 
given  in  our  cut  No.  4,  (from  the  Cottonian  MS. 
Claudius  C.  viii.)  ;  it  represents  swineherds 
driving  their  swine  into  the  forests  to  feed  upon 
acorns,  which  one  of  the  herdsmen  is  shaking 
from  the  trees  with  his  hand.  The  herdsmen 
were  necessarily  armed  to  protect  the  herds 
under  their  charge  from  plunder. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  have  seen,  were  no 
less  attached  to  hawking  than  hunting.  The 
same  Colloquy  already  quoted  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogne  relating  to  the  fowler  ifugelere). 
To  the  question,  “  How  dost  thou  catch  birds  1  ” 
he  replies,  “  I  catch  them  in  many  ways  ;  some¬ 
times  with  nets,  sometimes  with  snares,  some¬ 
times  with  bird-lime,  sometimes  with  whistling, 
sometimes  with  a  hawk,  sometimes  with  a  trap.” 
“  Hast  thou  a  hawk  V’  “  I  have.”  “  Canst  thou 
tame  them  1”  “  Yes,  I  can ;  of  what  use  would 
they  be  to  me  unless  I  could  tame  theml” 
“  Give  me  a  hawk.”  “  I  will  give  one  willingly 
in  exchange  for  a  sivift  hoimd.  What  kind  of 
hawk  will  you  have,  the  greater  or  the  lesser?  ” 
.  .  .  “How  feedest  thou  thy  hawks?”  “They 
feed  themselves  and  me  in  winter,  and  in  spring 
I  let  them  fly  to  the  wood,  and  I  catch  young 
ones  in  autumn  and  tame  them.”  A  party  of 
hawkers  is  represented  in  our  cut  No.  5,  taken 
from  the  manuscript  last  quoted,  where  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  mouth  of  October.  The  rude  attempt 
at  depicting  a  landscape  is.intended  to  represent 
a  river  running  from  the  distant  hills  into  a 
lake,  and  the  hawkers  are  hunting  cranes  and 
otner  water-fowl.  Presents  of  hawks  and  falcons 
are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon 


when  he  attended  uponBishop  John  of  Beverley, 
from  Herebald’s  own  words — “  It  happened  one 
day,”  the  latter  said,  “  that  as  w'e  were  travelling 
with  him  (the  bishop),  we  came  into  a  plain  and 
open  road,  well  adapted  for  galloping  our  horses. 
The  young  men  that  were  with  him,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  laity,  began  to  entreat  the 


NO.  6.  ANGLO-SAXONS  ON  A  JOUENEY 

bishop  to  give  them  leave  to  gallop,  and  m  ake 
trial  of  the  goodness  of  their  horses.  .... 
When  they  had  several  times  galloped  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  the  bishop  and  I  looking 
on,  my  wanton  humour  prevailed,  and  I  could 
no  longer  refrain  ;  but,  though  he  forbade  me, 
I  struck  in  among  them,  and  began  to  ride 
at  full  speed.”  Horses  were  used  chiefly  by 
the  upper  classes  of  society  in  travelling.  Two 
of  a  party  of  Saxon  travellers  are  represented 
in  our  cut  No.  6  (from  MS.  Cotton,  Claudius 


NO.  7.  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  HOKSEMAN. 

B.  IV.)  The  lady,  it  will  be  observed,  rides 
sideways,  as  in  modern  times,  and'  the  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts  of  different  periods  furnish 
us  with  examples  enough  to  show  that  such  was 
always  the  practice ;  yet  an  old  writer  has 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  side-saddles  into  this 
country  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  queen  of 
Richard  II.,  and  the  statement  has  been  repeated 
by  writers  on  costume,  who  blindly  compile 
from  one  another  without  examining  carefully 
the  original  sources  of  information.*  The  next 


*  This  erroneous  statement  is  given  by  Mr.  Planch^,  in 
his  “  History  of  British  Costume.”  Statements  of  tliis 
kind  made  by  old  ivriters  are  seldom  to  be  depended  upon ; 
people  were  led  by  political  bias  or  personal  partiality,  to 
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cut,  No.  7,  (taken  from  MS.  Harl.  No.  603,) 
represents  a  horseman  with  his  arms,  the  spear, 
and  the  I’ound  shield,  with  its  boss,  whieh 
reminds  us  of  those  frequently  found  in  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  The  horse  furniture 
is  tolerably  well  defined  in  these  figm-os.  The 
forms  of  the  spur  {s^mra)  and  the  stirrup  (ealled 
in  Anglo-Saxon  stirap  and  hlypa)  ai’o  very 
peculiar.  Most  of  the  furnitui’e  of  the  horse 
was  then,  as  now,  of  leather,  and  was  made  by 
the  shoemaker  {se  sccoioyrlita),  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  manufacturer  of  articles  in  this 


NO.  8.  ANGLO-SAXON  HOESE  FITTINGS. 


material.  Alfric’s  Colloquy  enumerates  among 
the  articles  made  by  the  shoemaker,  bridle- 
thongs  {hridel  twanegas),  harnesses  (gerceda), 
spur-leathers  {spur-le^era),  and  halters  Qicelfra). 
The  form  of  the  saddle  is  shown  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  horse  without  a  rider,  given  from 
the  manuscript  last  quoted,  in  our  cut  No.  8. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  histories,  we  meet 
with  frequent  instances  of  persons,  who  were 
unable  to  walk  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  being 
carried  in  carts  or  cars,  but  in  most  cases  these 
seem  to  have  been  nothing  but  the  common 
agricultural  carts  adapted  temporarily  to  this 
usage.  A  horse-litter  is  on  one  occasion  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  chariots  for  travelling. 
The  usual  names  of  all  vehicles  of  this  kind  were 
wagn  or  vimn  (from  which,  our  waggon)  and  crat 
or  crcBt  (which  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
English  word  cart).  These  two  words  appear 
to  have  been  used  synonymously,  for  the  words 
of  the  18th  Psalm,  hi  in  currihus,  are  translated 
in  one  Anglo-Saxon  version  by  on  wcenum,  and 
in  another  by  in  'creetum.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts  give  us  various  representations  of 
vehicled  for  travelling.  The  one  represented  in 
the  cut  No.  9  is  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript  of  Pmdentius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  barbarian  ‘  improvement  ’  upon  the 
Roman  Mga,  and  is  not  much  unlike  our  modern 
market-carts.  The  whip  used  by  the  lady  who 
is  driving  so  furiously,  is  of  the  same  form  as 
that  used  by  the  horse-woman  in  our  cut  No.  6. 
The  artist  has  not  shown  the  wcegne-\iixl,  or  shaft. 
A  four-wheeled  carriage,  of  rather  a  singular 
construction,  is  found  often  repeated,  with  some 
variations,  in  the  illuminations  of  the  manu¬ 


NO.  9.  A  CHAKIOT. 

script  of  Alfric’s  translation  of  the  Pentateuch. 
One  of  them  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  10.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  the  minor 
detail  of  construction  has  been  omitted  by  the 
draughtsman.  Anglo-Saxon  glosses  give  the 

ascribe  the  introduction  of  customs  that  were  odious,  to 
persons  who  were  unpopular,  or  whom  they  disiiked, 
while  they  ascribed  everything  of  a  contrary  character  to 
persons  who  were  beloved. 


word  rad  to  represent  the  Latin  guadriga.  Prom 
the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  compound 
word  vimirfier  waggon-going  was  used  to  express 
jounieying  in  chariots. 

Riding  in  chariots  must  have  been  rare  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Horses  were  only  used  by 
the  better  classes  of  society ;  and  wo  learn  from 
Bede  and  other  writers  tliat  pious  ecclesiastics, 
such  as  Bishops  Aidan,  Ceadda,  and  Cuthbert, 
tliought  it  more  consistent  with  the  liumility  of 
their  sacred  character  to  journey  on  foot.  The 
pedestrian  cari'ied  either  a  spear  or  a  staff ;  the 
rider  had  almost  always  a  spear.  It  is  noted  of 
Cuthbert,  in  Bede’s  life  of  that  saint,  that  one 
day  when  he  came  to  Mailros  (Melrose,)  and 
would  enter  the  church  to  pray,  having  leaped 
from  his  horse,  he  “gave  the  latter  and  his 
travelling  spear  to  the  care  of  a  S'^rvant,  for  he 
had  not  yet  resigned  the  di’ess  and  habits  of  a 
layman.”  The  weapon  was,  no  doubt,  necessary 
for  personal  safety.  There  is  a  very  curious 
clause  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  King  Alfred, 


NO.  10.  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  CAEEIAGE. 

relating  to  an  accident  arising  from  the  carrying 
the  spear,  which  we  can  hardly  understand, 
although  to  require  a  special  law  it  must  have  been 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  this  lawprovides  that  “  if 
a  man  have  a  spear  over  his  shoulder,  and  any 
man  staJee  himself  upon  it,”  the  carrier  of  the 
spear  incurred  severe  punishment,  “  if  the  point 
be  three  fingers  higher  than  the  hindmost  part 
of  the  shaft.”  He 
was  not  considered 
blameable  if  he  held 
the  spear  quite  hori¬ 
zontally. 

The  traveller  al¬ 
ways  wore  a  covering 
for  his  head,  which, 
though  of  various 
shajies,  none  of 
which  resembled 
our  modern  hat,  was 
characterised  by  the 
general  term  of  licet. 

He  seems  to  have 
been  further  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by 
a  cloak  or  mantle  (mentel).  One  would  be  led 
to  suppose  that  this  outer  garment 
was  more  varied  in  form  and  material 
than  any  other  part  of  the  dress, 
from  the  great  number  of  names 
which  we  find  applied  to  it,  such 
as  hosing,  hcecce,  hcecela  or  hacela, 
pall,  pylca,  scyccels,  wafels,  &c.  The 
writings  which  remain  throw  no 
light  upon  the  provisions  made  by 
travellers  against  rain;  for  the  dic¬ 
tionary-makers  who  give  scHr-scead 
(shower-shade)  as  signifying  an 
umbrella,  are  certainly  mistaken,  "i 
Yet  that  umbrellas  were  known  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  a  figure  in  the  Harleian 
manuscript.  No.  603,  which  is  given 
in  our  cut  No.  11.  A  seiwant  or 
attendant  is  holding  an  umbrella 
over  the  head  of  a  man  who  appears  to  be 
covered  at  the  same  time  with  the  cloak  or  mantle. 

t  The  word  occurs  in  the  reflections  of  our  first  parents 
on  their  nakedness,  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Csedmon. 
Adam  says  that  when  the  inclement  weather  arrives 
(cyme's  hcegles  sciii — the  hail  shower  will  come)  they  had 
nothing  before  them  to  serve  for  a  defence  or  shade 
against  the  storm — 

“  nys  unc  wuht  beforan 
to  scur-sceade.” 


Travelling  to  any  distance  must  have  been 
rendered  more  uncomfortable,  especially  when 
passing  through  wild  districts,  by  the  want  of 
inns.  The  word  inm  is  itself  Saxon,  and  signified 
a  lodging,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  more 
usually  applied  to  houses  of  this  kind  in  towns. 
A  tavern  was  also  called  a  gest-hus  or  gesUhur,  a 
house  or  chamber  for  guests,  and  cvmiena-hus, 
a  house  of  comers.  Guest-houses,  like  caravan¬ 
serais  in  the  east,  appear  to  have  been  established 
in  difi'erent  parts  of  Saxon  England,  near  the 
high  roads,  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  A 
traveller  in  Bede  arrives  at  a  hospitium  in  the 
north  of  England,  which  was  kept  by  a 
paterfamilias  (or  father  of  a  family)  and  his 
household.  In  the  Northumbrian  gloss  on  the 
Psalms,  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  the  Latin 
words  of  Psalm  liv.,  in  hospitiis  eorum,  arc 
rendered  by  in  gest-husum  heara.  This  shows  that 
Bede’s  hospitium  was  really  a  guest-house ;  these 
guest-houses  were  kept  up  in  various  parts  of 
England  until  Norman  times ;  and  Walter  Mapes, 
in  his  treatise  de  Nugis  Curialium,  has  preserved  a 
story  relating  to  one  of  William  the  Conqueror’s 
Saxon  opponents,  Edric  the  Wild,  which  tells 
how,  returning  from  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Dean,  and  accompanied  only  with  a  page,  he 
came  to  a  large  house,  “  like  the  drinking  houses 
of  which  the  English  have  one  in  every  parish, 
called  in  English  gild-houses”  perhaps  an  error 
for  guest-houses  {quales  Anglid  in  singulis 
singulas  hahebant  diocesibus  libitorias,  ghildhus 
Anglice  dictas).  It  seems  not  improbable,  also, 
that  the  ruins  of  Roman  villas  and  small 
stations,  which  stood  by  the  sides  of  roads,  w’ere 
often  roughly  repaired  or  modified,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  temporary  shelter  for  travellers  who 
carried  provisions,  &c.,  with  them,  and  could 
therefore  lodge  themselves  without  depending 
upon  the  assistance  of  others.  A  shelter  of  this 
kind,  from  its  consisting  of  bare  walls,  a  mere 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  storm, 
might  be  termed  a  ceald-hereberga  (cold  harbour), 
and  this  would  account  for  the  great  number  of 
places  in  different  parts  of  England,  which  bear 
this  name,  and  which  are  almost  always  on 
Roman  sites  and  near  old  roads.  The  explanation 
is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
is  found  among  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the  con¬ 
tinent — the  German  Kalten-herberg,  borne  by 
some  inns  at  the  present  day. 

The  deficiency  of  such  comforts  for  travellers 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  compensated  by  the 
extensive  practice  of  hospitality,  a  virtue  which 
was  effectually  inculcated  by  the  customs  of  the 
people  as  well  as  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
laws.  When  a  stranger  presented  himself  at  a 
Saxon  door,  and  asked  for  board  and  lodging, 
the  man  who  refused  them  was  looked  upon 
with  contempt  by  his  countrj'men.  Bede 
describes  as  the  first  act  of  “the  custom  of 
hospitality  ”  {mos  hospitalitatis)  the  washing  of 
the  stranger’s  feet  and  hands ;  they  then  offered 
him  refreshment,  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
two  nights  without  being  questioned,  after 
which  period  the  host  became  answerable  for  his 
character.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  limited  the 
hospitality  to  be  shown  to  a  priest  to  one  night, 
because  if  he  remained  longer  it  was  a  proof  that 
he  was  neglecting  his  duties. 

Merchant  travellers  seem,  in  general,  to 
have  congregated  together  in  parties  or  small 
caravans,  both  for  companionship  and  as  a 
measure  of  mutual  defence  against  robbers. 
In  such  cases  they  probably  carried  tents 
with  them,  and  formed  little  encampments 
at  night,  like  the  pedlars  and  itinerant  dealers 
in  later  times.  Men  who  travelled  alone  were 
exposed  to  other  dangers  besides  that  of  robbery; 
for  a  sohtai'y  wanderer  was  always  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  he  was  in  danger  himself  of 
being  taken  for  a  thief.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  by  his  own  interest  and  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  to  show  that  he  had  no  wish  to  avoid 
observation ;  one  of  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon 
codes  of  laws,  that  of  King  Wihtraed,  directed 
that  “  if  a  man  come  from  afar,  or  a  stranger,  go 
out  of  the  high  way,  and  he  then  neither  shout 
nor  blow  a  horn,  he  is  to  be  accounted  a  thief, 
either  to  be  slain,  or  to  be  redeemed.” 

So  prevalent,  indeed,  was  theft  and  unfair 
dealing  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  and 
so  much  litigation  and  unjust  persecution  arose 
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froai  disputed  claims  to  property  which  had 
been,  or  was  pretended  to  have  been,  purchased, 
that  it  was  made  illegal  to  buy  or  sell  without 
witnesses.  It  would  he  easy  to  multiply  examples 
of  robbery  and  plunder  from  Anglo-Saxon  writers ; 
but  I  will  only  state  that,  according  to  the  Ely 
history,  some  merchants  from  Ireland,  having 
come  to  Cambridge  in  the  time  of  King  Edgar, 
to  offer  their  wares  for  sale,  perhaps  at  the 
annual  festivities  of  the  Beorna-wyl,  mentioned 
above,  a  priest  of  the  place  was  guilty  of  stealing 
a  part  of  their  merchandise.  We  know  but  little 
of  the  trades  and  forms  of  commercial  dealings  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
period  of  which  we  have  been  hitherto  treating, 
with  a  few  figures  relating  to  money  matters, 


NO.  12.  T.rKING  TOLL. 

from  the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the 
Psalms  (MS.  Hark  No.  603).  The  cut  No.  12 
represents,  apparently,  a  man  in  the  market,  or 
at  the  gates  of  a  city,  taking  toll  for  merchandise. 
The  scales  are  for  weighing  not  the  merchandise 
but  the  money.  The  word  pund,  or  pound, 
implies  that  the  money  was  reckoned  by  weight; 
and  the  w’ord  mancus,  another  term  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  is  also  considered  to  have 


NO.  13.  A  MONEY  TAKER, 

been  a  weight.  Anglo-Saxon  writings  frequently 
speak  of  money  as  given  by  weight.  Our  cut. 
No.  13,  is  a  representation  of  the  merchant,  or 
the  toll-taker,  seated  before  his  account  book, 
with  his  scales  hanging  to  the  desk.  In  the 
fii'st  of  those  cuts,  a 
man  holds  the  bag 
or  purse,  in  which 
the  money  received 
for  toll  or  merchan¬ 
dise  is  deposited. 
The  cut  No.  14 
represents  the  re¬ 
ceiver  pouring  the 
money  out  of  his 
bag  into  the  q/st,  or 
chest,  in  which  it 
is  to  bo  locked  up 
and  kept  in  his  treasury.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  there  were  no  banking-houses  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

AVe  cannot  but  remark  how  little  change  the 
manners  and  the  sentiments  of  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers  underwent  during  the  long  period  that 
we  are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  them.  During 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Norman 
fashions  were  introduced  at  court,  but  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  nation  at  large  appears  to  have 
been  very  trifling.  Even  after  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest  they  retained  their  hold  on  the  people, 
and  at  later  periods  they  continually  re-appear 
to  assert  their  natural  rights  among  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 


The  fifteenth  anniversary  meeting  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prizes  to  the  subscribers  to  this  society,  was 
held  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
Lord  Monteagle  presiding  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  who  have  advocated  the 
interests  of  this  institution  from  its  commencement, 
to  find  that  so  far  from  its  losing  weight  in  public 
estimation,  the  report  for  the  present  year  shows  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  list  of  subscribers  over 
that  of  the  past;  though  that  increase  is  not  so 
large  as  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see,  nor 
to  the  extent  which  the  active  exertions  of  the 
London  and  local  secretaries  would  have  justified 
us  in  expecting.  Still  it  is  matter  of  sincere  con¬ 
gratulation  to  find  that  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  proved  years  of  progress,  and  that  the  society 
still  lives  and  flourishes.  The  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  year  just  ended  is  ll,470f.  4s.  Of 
this  sum  46587.  have  been  set  apart  for  the  purchase 
of  pictures,  bronzes,  tazzi,  and  proof  engravings, 
for  prizes;  the  cost  of  engravings  and  the  book  of 
w'oodcuts  has  been  39577. 9s.  5d.,  while  the  expenses 
of  printing  and  the  sum  added  to  the  reserved  fund 
amount  to  28547.  14s.  Id.  The  reserved  fund, 
which  the  charter  of  the  society  requires  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  gallery  at  some 
future  time,  has  now  reached  42047. 

The  sum  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  or 
statuary  has  been  thus  distributed: — 24  works  of 
art  at  107.  each,  20  at  157.,  13  at  207.,  12  at  257., 
15  at  407.,  8  at  507 ,  5  at  607.,  4  at  707.,  5  at  807., 
2  at  1007.,  2  at  1507.,  and  1  at  2007.  To  these  are 
added  10  busts  of  the  Queen,  7  bas-reliefs  of  the 
“Death  of  Boadicea,”  20  iron  tazzi  modelled  by 
E.  AV.  AVyon  from  a  Greek  design,  75  Porcelain 
statuettes  of  Caldei  Marshall’s  “Dancing  Girl 
Reposing,”  322  proofimpressions  of  Hilton’s  “  Cru¬ 
cifixion,”  engraved  by  AV.  Finden ;  111  proof 
impressions  of  “  Queen  Philippa  interceding  for 
the  Burgesses  of  Calais,”  a  statuette  in  alabaster  of 
the  “  Dancing  Girl  Reposing,”  and  one  in  wax  of 
“  Michael  and  Satan.” 

“  The  Burial  of  Harold  ”  and  the  book  of  wood 
engravings  illustrating  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller,” 
due  to  the  subscribers  of  1851,  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  a  few  weeks.  The  engraving  of  the 
“  Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  and  the  designs  illus¬ 
trating  the  “  Seven  Ages,”  have  been  delivered 
since  the  last  report. 

AATth  respect  to  the  future,  “  The  Piper,”  en¬ 
graved  by  E.  Goodall  after  F.  Goodall’s  picture,  is 
finished,  and  ready  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  “  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion,”  engraving  by 
H.  C.  Shenton,  is  approaching  completion.  The 
engiMvcd  design  of  the  “  Entry  into  Jerusalem,” 
by  Hanco-'k,  will  be  produced  in  bronze  for  some 
succeeding  year.  The  same  artist  has  prepared  a 
second  design  in  basso-relievo  of  “Christ  led  to 
Crucifixion,”  to  serve  as  a  companion  to  the  former 
w'ork.  For  the  ensuing  year  the  council  have 
obtained  a  plate,  engraved  by  Holl,  after  the 
capital  picture  by  Frith,  of  “  An  English  Merry¬ 
making  a  Hundred  ATears  ago  ;”  w'e  have  no  doubt 
this  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  “  Flaxman  Medal,”  undertaken  by 
Mr.  AVyon,  R.A,  and  the  “  Inigo  Jones  Medal,” 
have  been  hitherto  delayed  in  their  completion. 

In  connection  with  sculpture,  to  the  importance 
of  an  extended  encouragement  of  which  the  council 
have  often  directed  attention,  an  advertisement  w-as 
issued  in  September  last,  offering,  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation,  premiums  of  1007.  and  507.  respec¬ 
tively,  for  the  first  and  second  best  models  in  plaster, 
of  a  single  figure,  fitted  to  be  afterwards  produced 
in  bronze.  In  reply  to  this,  forty  statuettes  were 
sent  in.  By  arrangement  with  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  management  of  the  Industrial  Exhi¬ 
bition,  a  selection  from  these,  twenty-four  in 
number,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Great  Building 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  council  believing  that  many 
unwise  and  unjust  decisions  in  artistic  competitions, 
would  have  been  prevented  if  the  works  submitted 
had  been  publicly  shown  previously  to  the  award 
being  made,  have  resolved  to  suspend  their  decision 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  Great  E.xhibition. 

The  council  and  the  members  of  the  society  have 
to  regret  the  loss  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  President  of  the  Institution, 
as  w'ell  as  that  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  vacancy  caused 
by  the  latter  event  has  been  filled  by  the  present 
Marquis.  The  retiring  members  of  council  are 
C.  R.  Beauclerk,  Esq.,  AV.  Leaf,  Esq.,  and  the 
Hon.  Thomas  AVyse;  to  which  must  be  added 
Lord  Compton,  now  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
new  vice-president.  Their  places  are  filled  in  the 
new  list  by  the  names  of  Lord  Londesborough, 
F.  J.  Field,  Esq.,  Sir  Gardner  AVilkinson,  and  the 
Baron  de  Goldsmid. 


NO.  14.  PUTTING  TREASURE  BY. 


INNOCENCE. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  J.  H.  FOLEY,  A.R.A.  ’ 


To  give  SO  much  of  interest  to  an  every-day 
subject  as  will  stand  in  the  stead  of  novelty,  re¬ 
quires  in  an  artist  no  ordinary  amount  of  talent 
and  close  study  ;  the  task  is  easier  to  the  painter, 
w'ith  the  various  appliances  of  his  Art  at  com¬ 
mand,  than  to  the  sculptor  with  his  lump  of 
inanimate  clay,  or  his  block  of  marble.  There 
is  no  beauty  in  these  except  what  his  mind  and 
his  hand  can  mould  them  into  ;  no  diversified 
natural  effects,  no  change  of  seasons,  nor  trans¬ 
position  of  colours  and  costumes,  which  the 
painter  of  landscape  or  of  history  m.ay  employ 
as  he  thinks  fit  to  give  originality  to  his  work. 
The  sculptor  must  rely  solely  on  himself :  but 
if  his  resources  are  few,  the  greater  honour  is 
due  to  him  if  he  employs  them  successfully.  To 
borrow  a  proverb  often  applied  to  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a 
great  display  with  ample  means,  but  not  so  easy 
to  make  a  respectable  one  where  they  are  narrow 
and  limited. 

The  subject  of  “  Innocence  ”  has  long  been  a 
favourite  one  among  modern  sculptors,  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  of  our  own  ;  we  can,  there¬ 
fore,  scarcely  expect  to  see  much  novelty  in  any 
treatment  of  it  in  the  present  day,  nor  is  it  one 
which  really  admits  of  it.  To  render  it  generally 
acceptable  it  is  necessai-y  only  that  the  grace- 
one  of  heaven’s  sweetest  and  best — should  be 
exemplified  in  the  “  form  and  features  ”  of  its 
possessor;  and  this  Mr.  Foley’s  statue  indu¬ 
bitably  reveals.  “  Innocence  ”  is  always  sym¬ 
bolised  under  the  type  of  a  young  girl,  (and  we 
are  not  so  ungallant  as  to  question  the  propriety 
of  the  adjudication ;)  the  sculptor  here  has 
placed  a  dove,  the  scriptural  representative  of 
the  virtue,  in  her  bosom,  where  she  is  fondly 
caressing  the  bird.  The  figure  is  semi-nude ;  it 
is  effectively  supported  by  the  drapery  below  in 
a  manner  to  give  elegance  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  person.  The  head  and  face  are  charmingly 
indicative  of  the  sentiment  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed,  while  the  limbs  and  body  are  admirably 
modelled.  The  work  is  one  of  simple  elegance  ; 
it  is  of  life-size,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1848. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Belfast. — The  exhibition  of  works  of  Art  in 
this  town  for  the  season  which  has  recently  closed, 
has  been  one  of  unusual  success,  auguring  well  for 
the  taste  and  liberality  of  its  patrons,  and  for  the 
hopes  of  future  exhibitors.  Indeed,  were  a  few  of 
the  populous  towns  of  Ireland  to  follow  the 
example  set  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  Ave 
should  cherish  an  ardent  belief  that  a  new  era — 
one  of  bright  expectation — was  about  to  dawn 
upon  a  land  where  discord  and  commotion  have 
too  long  predominated ;  we  are  sanguine  enough  to 
fancy  we  see  a  strong  glimmering  of  such  a  light 
already  in  the  horizon.  During  the  past  year 
nearly  25007.  have  been  expended  in  pictures  in 
Belfast ;  upwards  of  one  half  of  this  sum  for  tvorks 
purchased  out  of  the  exhibition  rooms.  The 
following  list  of  those  selected  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  operate  as  an  inducement  to  many  of  our 
English  artists  to  assist  the  committee  in  making  a 
good  display  next  season; — ‘A  Mother,’  Karl 
Hartman  ;  ‘  Expectancy,’  J.  A.  Houston,  R.S.A. 
‘Jealousy,’  J.  Jenkins;  ‘  Rienzi  in  the  Forum,’ 
A.  Elmore.  A.R.A. ;  ‘  A  Rain-storm  on  the 

Conway,’  AV.  E.  Dighton  ;  ‘The  Lover’s  AValk 
by  Moonlight,’  F.  Danby,  A.R.A. ;  ‘  Valley  of  the 
Lifl'ey,’  H.  Frazer,  R.H.A. ;  ‘  A7iew  from  the 
Summit  of  Helvellyn — Cumberland,’  A.  Vickers  ; 

‘  Cottage  Interior,’  C.  L.  Nursey  ;  ‘  The  Midday 
Repast,’  B.  AVillis ;  ‘  People  on  aRaft,’  T.  Danby  ; 
‘A  Brook  in  AVales,’  H.  J.  Boddington;  ‘A  Study,’ 
J.  Sant;  ‘  AVaitiug  for  the  Ferry — frost  scene  near 
Cobham,’  C.  Branwhite  ;  ‘  Snowdon — from  the 
Vale  of  Dinas,’  F.  H.  Henshaw;  ‘View  of 
Brathay  Bridge  — Ambleside,’  AV.  J.  Blacklock  ; 
‘Stormy  AVeather,’  H.  Hewitt;  ‘Moonlight  — 
Schichallian,’  A.  Perigal,  A.R.S.A.  ;  ‘Valley  of 
the  Logan,’  H.  Frazer,  R.H.A.  ;  ‘  The  Entomo¬ 
logist,’  AV.  S.  AVatson ;  ‘  Evening,’  G.  E.  Hering  ; 
‘Outskirts  of  AVindsor  Forest,’  J.  Stark;  ‘A 
Mountain  Pass — near  Bangor,’  A.  Vickers;  ‘He 
Loves — He  Loves  me  not,’  Karl  Hartman  ;  ‘  Comp¬ 
ton  AA^ynealis,’  F.  H.  Henshaw  ;  ‘  Scene  in  the 
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Cloisters  of  St.  Maclou,’  R.  Branclard ;  ‘  The 
Sister’s  Grave,’  J.  Sant ;  ‘  Highland  Moor,’  A. 
Perigal,  A.ll.S. A. ;  ‘  Sunset — near  Llanrwst,’  A. 
Vickers;  ‘St.  Peter’s,’  the  late  J.  Atkins;  ‘Boy 
and  Tide  Shell,’  a  cast  from  the  marble,  J.  11.  Kirk, 
A.ll.H.A. 

PLYMOUTit. — In  a  former  number  of  the  Art- 
Journal  we  briefly  noticed  the  liberal  and  magni¬ 
ficent  donation  of  William  Cotton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
of  Ivybridge,  to  the  Plymouth  public  library,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  valuable  and  choice  collection  of  books, 
prints,  and  drawings,  inherited  by  that  gentleman 
from  hispaternaluncle, Charles  Rogers, Esq. ,F. 11. S., 
F.S.A.  This  valuable  accession  to  the  Plymouth 
library  was  oft'ered  by  Mr.  Cotton  upon  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  implied  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  the  reception  and  preservation 
of  the  books  and  prints.  The  new  building  is  now, 
we‘ understand,  in  a  forward  state  of  erection, 
and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  present  summer.  It  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wightwick  and  Damant, 
architects,  of  Plymouth,  and  will  form  a  handsome 
facade  to  the  public  library  in  Cornwall  Street. 
Mr.  Cotton’s  donation  comprises  a  valuable  and 
interesting  series  of  lives  of  eminent  painters,  works 
relating  to  the  Fine  Arts,  picture  galleries,  &c. ; 
several  folio  volumes  of  choice  prints ;  painters’ 
portraits  in  two  vols.  folio ;  Smith’s  mezzotints ; 
the  works  of  Me  Ardell,  Wille,  &c. ;  Delphin,  and 
various  classics,  in  4to. ;  rare  editions  of  the  British 
poets  ;  a  collection  of  old  plays,  masques,  and  inter¬ 
ludes,  as  performed  before  tbe  court  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  the  Second ;  richly 
illuminated  missals  of  the  15th  century;  and  a 
curious  dipticon,  or  portable  altar-piece  ;  an  early 
Greek  painting,  from  the  collection  of  Edward 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  andsupposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  10th  century.  The  drawings, 
which,  we  understand,  are  to  he  framed  and  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  walls  for  public  inspection  under 
certain  regulations,  comprise  admirable  sketches 
and  designs  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Domenichino, 
Rubens,  the  Carracci,  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  &c. 
The  pictures  include  some  capital  portraits  by  Sir 
J oshua  Reynolds ;  a  Nativity,  by  Jacopo  Empoli ; 
St.  Francis,  by  Filippo  Lauri ;  and  a  cabinet 
picture  of  great  beauty  by  Gaspar  Natscher,  on 
copper,  of  a  musical  conversation,  which  has  been 
engraved  by  Delatre.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Cotton  has  recently  purchased  three  highly 
interesting  portraits  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  we  believe  it  is  his  intention  also 
to  give  to  the  Cottonian  library  at  Plymouth. 
These  pictures  have  been  acquired  from  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  late  very  Rev.  G.  Palmer,  Dean  of 
Cashel,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  illustrious 
painter,  and  in  whose  family  these  pictures  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  They  are  early  specimens 
of  Sir  Joshua’s  painting,  and  comprise  the  interes¬ 
ting  portraits  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rey- 
nolds,  of  Plympton,  in  profile,  which  has  been 
engraved  by  S.  Reynolds ;  a  portrait  of  his  sister 
Fanny  Reynolds,  who  lived  with  him,  and  was  so 
much  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  a  portrait  of 
himself  in  early  life,  very  finely  painted. 


ART  IN  AMERICA. 


A  National  Academy  of  Design  was  instituted 
in  the  year  1826,  at  New  York,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  interests  of  Art  in  the  United  States,  and 
two  years  afterwards  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legis¬ 
lature.  At  that  period  the  “  American  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  ”  was  their  only  Art- association,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  governed  by 
gentlemen  not  members  of  the  profession,  united 
with  other  objections,  it  failed  in  fully  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  artists.  Hence  the  foundation  of  the 
“  National  Academy  of  Design,”  which  struggled 
long  but  bravely  against  an  accumulation  of  adverse 
circumstances,  till  at  length  it  supplanted  the  old 
society,  and  in  the  past  year  moved  into  a  suite  of 
apartments,  six  in  number,  erected  for  its  especial 
use  ;  these  rooms  are  in  all  respects  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Academy  its  members  were  few  in  number, 
now  it  includes  the  names  of  all  the  best  artists  in 
the  city.  It  has  opened  free  schools  for  the  study 
of  antique  sculpture  and  the  living  model,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  an  excellent  collection  of  statues,  busts, 
and  casts,  a  moderate  but  well  chosen  library  of 
art,  and  it  proposes  to  establish  further  aids  to 
study  in  the  way  of  lectures,  additional  schools, 
professorships,  &c.  The  membei's  consist  of  three 
Bodies,  academicians,  associates,  and  honorary 
members,  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  whole 
management  of  the  Institution  is  committed  to  a 
Council:  diplomas  and  honorary  degrees  are  also 
conferred  by  the  Academy. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


The  number  of  the  Academicians  has  hitherto 
been  limited  to  thirty-five,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  the  list  has  been  complete ;  very  lately  they 
have  increased  it  to  fifty,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with 
the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
and  advancing  body  of  artists.  Comparing  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Academy, 
with  that  of  our  own  Royal  Academy,  the  Neio 
York  Literary  World,  from  which  we  draw 
our  information  on  this  subject,  says — “  The 
Royal  Academy  of  London  has,  from  the  want 
of  this  spirit  of  progress,  grown  every  year  more 
unpopular,  until  it  is  now  regarded  with  positive 
disfavour,  both  by  artists  and  the  public.  The 
number  of  the  members  of  this  unprogressive 
body  is  as  limited  now  as  it  was  at  its  foundation 
seventy  years  ago,  while  the  number  of  artists 
possessing  every  qualification  for,  and  claim  upon, 
its  privileges  and  honours,  is  twenty  times  as 
large.”  The  truth  of  these  remarks  cannot,  un¬ 
fortunately,  be  questioned ;  wc  feel  ashamed, 
though  not  surprised,  to  find  our  own  Academy 
thus  subjected  to  animadversion:  will  it  never 
remove  from  its  door  this  stumbling-block  of 
offence,  which  excludes  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  feel  no  interest  in  it  ? 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Academy  was  opened  in  April  last :  we  learn  from 
the  source  already  indicated,  that  it  is  one  of 
general  excellence.  The  strength  of  the  exhibition, 
as  might  be  exhibited,  lies  in  the  landscape  depart¬ 
ment  wherein  shine  conspicuously  Durand,  the 
President;  Kensett,  Church,  Huntington,  Crupsey, 
Muller,  Gignoux ;  portraiture  is  ably  sustained  by 
Hicks,  Elliott,  Gray,  Huntington,  Caflferty, 
Rossiter,  Osyard,  Baker,  the  Flaggs,  and  others. 
Several  of  these  artists  also  obtain  honourable 
mention  for  their  subject-pictures,  but  historical 
painting  appears  at  present  to  have  made  but  little 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Art,  and  a  taste  for  Art,  are 
making  sure  way  over  the  broad  continent  of 
America,  and  will,  ere  many  years  elapse,  take  root 
and  flourish  in  her  kindly  soil. 

The  Philadelphia  Art-Union  held  its  third 
annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  past  year  on  the  31st  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  that 
the  Association  as  it  then  stood  consisted  of  1873 
members,  subscribing  five  dollars  each,  making  an 
amount  of  9365  dollars.  Of  this  sum  7365  dollars 
were  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  engraving  to 
which  each  subscriber  is  entitled,  and  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  society,  while  the  balance 
was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  distri¬ 
bution.  These  amounted  to  fifty  in  number,  con¬ 
sequently  the  average  cost  of  each  was  compara¬ 
tively  small ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
art  has  not  hitherto  reached  such  a  position  in 
America  as  to  justify  a  large  price  for  its  works. 
The  engraving  issued  to  the  subscribers  is  by 
Ritchie,  from  a  picture  by  Huntingdon,  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and 
entitled  “  Mercy’s  Dream.”  An  impression  of  the 
plate  is  before  us,  and  it  certainly  speaks  well  for 
the  advance  Art  is  making  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  The  composition  of  the  work  is  good,  and 
Mr.  Ritchie’s  translation  of  it  would  do  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  an  “older”  country;  his  work  is  bold 
and  effective,  and  with  more  refinement  would 
have  been  unexceptionable.  Both  painter  and 
engraver  have  attained  high  rank  among  the 
artists  of  America.  The  print  for  the  present  year 
is  being  engraved  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Boston, 
from  a  picture  also  By  Huntingdon,  “  Christiana 
and  her  Childi'en,”  from  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
And  while  adverting  to  Art-matters  in  connexion 
with  America,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
remark  upon  the  unusual  number  of  prizes  which 
have  this  year  fallen  to  the  lot  of  American  sub¬ 
scribers  to  our  London  Art-Union :  thus  several 
pictures  of  considerable  value  are  likely  to  find  their 
way  to  the  United  States,  and  so  contribute  to  the 
pictorial  wealth  of  that  country,  and  serve  as 
lessons  for  her  present  and  future  artists.  It  is  a 
question  of  some  consideration  with  the  artists  of 
America  to  make  a  journey  to  Europe  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  vrorks  of  their  great  cotempo¬ 
raries  ;  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles  are  not  so  accessible  to  them  as  to  those  who 
live  where  the  best  productions  of  Art  abound ;  it 
is,  therefore,  most  important  that  what  they  cannot 
come  to  see,  must,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  them,  to 
enable  them  to  profit  thereby.  We  do  not  grudge, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  congratulate  them  on  what 
they  may  thus  acquire. 

The  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Art-Union 
publishes  monthly  a  small  pamphlet  called  “  The 
Reporter,”  which  furnishes  much  interesting 
information  on  matters  connected  with  Art  both 
in  America  and  elsewhere. 
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FOREIGN  LITHOGRAPHS. 


The  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  now  so  generally  ad- 
niittcd,  or,  at  least,  the  system  is  so  far  established, 
that  it  would  seem  a  vain  endeavour  outlie  part 
of  those  who  question  its  beneficial  operation  to 
stern  the  current  of  public  opinion  which  has 
set-in  in  its  favour.  Taking,  however,  as  favour¬ 
able  a  view  as  its  most  zealous  partisans  could 
desire,  they  will  yet  be  rational  enough  to  admit 
that  whatever  the  advantages  attending  it,  they 
arc  not  umnLxed  with  evil  or  mischief — not 
without  some  alloy. 

Free  trade,  or,  in  other  word.s,  a  free  inter¬ 
change  of  idea,  as  connected  with  Art  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  is,  unc|uestionably,  most  valuable  ;  and  the 
interchange  of  thought  among  nations,  as  among 
individuals,  tends  largely  to  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  each.  It  is  almost  too  trite  an  illus¬ 
tration  to  say,  “As  flint  draws  sparks  from 
steel,”  but  that  is  just  the  merit  and  the  basis 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  free  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  solong  as  one  brings  flint  andtheothersteel; 
but  if  in  that  intercommunication  the  steel  should 
approximate  in  its  quality  to  flint,  or  flint  to  steel, 
there  will  be  no  more  sparks.  In  Art  and 
Literature,  if  there  be  something  to  admire,  in  one 
nation  which  can  stimulate  the  mind  of  another, 
it  is  because  of  a  national  idiosyucracy,  which  it 
were  as  absurd  to  make  an  effort  to  adopt  as 
the  national  difference  of  countenance.  This 
difierence  of  national  mind,  and  the  peculiarities 
which  are  the  result,  constitute  the  excellence 
and  the  beauty  which  win  our  admiration  ;  but  I 
if  this  admiration  of  each  other’s  merits  on  the 
part  of  nations  or  individuals  were  to  be  carried  so 
far,  that  each  should  essay  to  imitate  what  each 
has  admired  in  the  other,  all  originality  would 
be  lost,  all  national  or  individual  merit  would  be 
merged  in  a  sickly  imitation  of  each  other’s 
powers.  Who  would  admire  any  of  our  popular 
and  able  writers  the  more  if,  captivated  by  excel¬ 
lencies  to  be  found  in  any  foreign  author  working  : 
in  the  same  fields  of  literature,  they  should 
so  far  adopt  another’s  manner  as  to  lose  that  for  ■ 
which  they  are  admired  and  by  which  they  are 
identified!  . , 

Now,  it  is  just  consequences  parallel  to  these,  '  i 
which  a  silent,  and  hitherto  unobserved  current,  j  ^ 
is  bringing  on  the  Arts  in  England,  and  may,  I 
eventually,  swamp,  or  dilute,  every  excellence  ' 
of  our  own  school.  The  causes  tending  towards  ' 
this  result  may  be  long  operating,  ere  they  be  . ; 
noticed,  and  may  appear  too  insignificant  to 
threaten  such  a  catastrophe ;  we  must  remember,  | ' 
however,  that  great  events  are  not  always  found  , 
to  proceed  from  great  or  very  obvious  causes.  j 

Since  the  introduction  and  free  importation  j 
of  foreign  prints,  especially  lithographs,  the  ; 

windows  of  our  shops  in  town  and  country 
have  been  so  exclusively  occupied  by  them,  that  i 
an“English  lithograph  is,  by  comparison,  now 
rarely  seen,  whether  of  a  landscape  or  a  figure.  | 
Whatever  wants,  therefore,  the  English  public  ' 

may  have  of  one  or  the  other,  these  can,  and 
must  supply ;  and  from  this  cause  not  a  little  ; 
mischief  may  eventually  be  apprehended  if  we 
contemplate  for  a  while  the  use  which  is  made 
of  them.  They  are  placed  before  the  youth  of 
the  country  throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
as  models  for  study,  or  rather  for  imitation 
— not  a  drawing-master  who  does  not  use 
them  as  examples  for  his  pupils;  and  thus  those 
who  may  be  expected  eventually  to  succeed 
the  present  race  of  patrons  of  Art — who  are 
to  become  the  future  Art-consumers  —  are 
educated  on  foreign  models.  With  these  long 
before  his  eyes,  and  habituated  to  look  on  them 
as  models,  as  standards  of  truth  and  excellence, 
the  youth  naturally  adopts  them  as  the  j 
measure  of  the  excellence  of  whatever  of  Art  j 
production  he  regards  in  future  life,  and  pro-  j 
nounces  his  verdict,  pro.  or  con.,  in  proportion  i 
as  it  approximates  towards  his  early-received,  ' 
long-adopted,  and  firmly-rooted  opinions;  and 
thus  he  has  learned  to  judge  of  British  Art  by  a 
French,  German,  or  Swiss  standard.  This 
mischief  is  not  only  likely  to  affect  our  national 
school  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  also  in  ! 

another.  These  foreign  prints,  legion  in  number,  | 
are  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  by  those  of  our 
youth  who  have  the  intention  to  follow  Art  as  I 
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tlieir  pursuit  iu  life,  a  great  and  tempting  choice 
is  afforded,  and  whatever  is  selected  is  naturally 
reverenced  as  a  paragon  of  unquestionable 
excellence  ;  eveiy  effort  is  made  to  imitate  it  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  the  ardent  and  indiscri¬ 
minate  admirer  of  a  foreign  model  imbibes  a 
taint  which  may  probably  tinge,  or  stain  inef- 
faceably,  all  his  own  original  productions,  and 
deprive  them  of  that  English  character  which 
should  constitute  their  charm  and  their  merit. 

These  influences  operating  extensively,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  anticipated  result,  sooner 
or  later,  and  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  mar,  if  not 
to  denationalise,  our  own  school — those  qualities 
which  now  worthily  and  properly  distinguish  it 
from  evei'y  other,  being  thus  liable  to  deteri¬ 
oration,  and  it  being  impossible  for  the  English 
mind  to  become  altogether  French,  German,  or 
any  other,  simply  because  it  is  English  and  no 
other,  loses  its  proper,  significant,  and  estimable 
distinction  in  a  decoration  of  borrowed  qualities, 
not  often  excellencies,  and  these  at  second 
hand. 

These  observations  must  not  be  understood 
as  made  in  any  narrow  spirit,  from  blindness  to 
any  good  to  be  found  from  foreign  schools,  or  from 
narrow-minded  prejudice  to  our  own ;  indeed 
they  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the 
market  not  been  so  exclusivelj'  and  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  supplied  with  foreign  productions,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent — of  which  the  good,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  are  the  rarcB  aves  ;  or,  if  there  had 
been  anything  like  a  proportional  number  of 
examples  from  our  own  school,  ■which  %vould 
have  afibrded  and  induced  a  comparison  of 
merits,  and  led  to  a  selection,  directed  either  by 
knowledge  or  congenial  feeling  and  sentiment. 
Hence  great  good  might  have  arisen,  great 
benefit  been  gained  |,by  such  a  comparison  of 
talent  ;  but  when  the  market  in  every  direction 
is  crammed  •with  foreign  models  for  study  (from 
a  Donkey  to  Demosthenes)  to  all  but  the  entire 
exclusion  of  specimens  of  our  native  school,  the 
result  anticipated  must  follow.  We  shall  have 
hybrid  painters  and  hybrid  appreeiators ;  the 
features  of  the  national  mind  will  be  merged  in 
its  foreign  components,  imperceptibly  engrafted, 
or  they  will  appear  in  a  semi-French  or  semi- 
German  shape,  greatly  deteriorated,  if  not  finally 
extinguished.  Nor  is  it  thus  only  that  v/q 
may  retrogi’ade. 

The  English  painter  has  ever  been  reproached 
for  his  W'ant  of  skill  in  drawing,  and  an  invidious 
and  mifair  comparison  made  between  his  works 
and  those  of  his  foreign  oontemporaries.  To  them 
lithography  has  afforded  an  additional  means,  and 
even  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  their  skill  in 
this  respect ;  and  this  torrent  of  their  productions 
has  set  iu  through  the  flood-gates  of  free  trade, 
which  bids  fair  to  sweep  away  every  chance  for 
our  O'wn  artists  to  improve  themselves  in  like 
manner,  and  by  like  means — to  say  nothing  of 
the  pecuniai-y  loss  in  deprivation  of  profitable 
employment.  Thus  there  is  mischief  every  way. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  complain,  and  nearly 
useless,  unless  a  practicable  remedy  can  be 
suggested.  To  urge  that  the  doors  should  be 
closed  against  the  admission  of  foreign  prints 
would  be  folly  ;  the  better  way,  therefore,  will 
be  to  meet  the  foreign  artists  on  their  o'wn 
ground,  and  adopt  somewhat  of  their  principles 
of  action. 

When  a  French  painter  has  produced  a  work, 
too  comprehensive,  perhaps,  for  publication  in 
its  entire  form,  but  from  which  it  may  appear 
to  a  lithographic  artist,  or  a  publisher,  that 
interesting  studies  may  be  selected,  application 
is  made  to  the  painter  for  permission  to  copy  a 
head,  a  figure,  or  even  a  group  ;  and  for  either  of 
these  there  is  a  general  tariff  for  copyright,  ofabout 
100  francs,  and  thus  examples  are  obtained  and 
selected  from  the  best  works.  Selections  from 
others,  of  less  talent  and  reputation,  are,  of  course, 
made  at  a  more  reasonable  rate.  Such  a  system 
adopted  here  would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
good  to  the  English  School.  How  many  pictures 
appear  annually  which,  from  many  causes,  are 
not  engraved,  and  thus  made  public,  although 
possessing  features  of  no  ordinary  interest  and 
beauty  1  Those  passing  into  private  possession, 
irradiate  but  a  limited  sphere  ■with  their  charms  ; 
were  selections,  however,  judiciously  made  from 
these  and  given  to  the  public  by  means  of  litho¬ 


graphy,  beauties  now  but  lit  tie  known,  and  lessons 
of  great  value,  ■would  be  thus  disseminated,  which 
in  price  and  merit  might  faiily  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  every  imported  exotic ;  and  such 
examples  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
British  mind,  nourishing  to  British  talent,  and 
calculated  to  sustain  and  increase  all  those  powers 
which  constitute  its  national,  distinctive,  and 
meritorious  features.  N ot  alone  would  the  British 
public  have  their  tastes  improved  by  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  British  and  congenial  minds,  but 
British  hands,  heads,  and  machinery  would  be  em¬ 
ployed,  whether  in  engra'sdug,  or  in  lithographing, 
in  manufacturing  paper,  or  in  2'>rinting,  with  all 
the  attendant  et  cateras,  and  British  duties  would 
be  paid  into  the  national  exchequer.  A  wider, 
more  profitable,  or  more  useful  field  of  commercial 
and  tasteful  enterprise  could  hardly  be  opened 
out  to  any  2)ublishcr ;  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  under  the  guidance  of  experience,  the 
public  wants,  being  thus  supplied  from  the 
best  sources  of  our  talents  in  all  branches  of 
the  Art,  such  speculations  w'ould  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  2)ecuniary  benefit :  but  in  a 
yet  larger  degree  , would  they  be  influential, — 
in  guiding,  improving,  and  maturing  the  national 
taste  for  Art,  and  the  national  power  to  appre¬ 
ciate  every  variety  of  merit  iu  Art-piroductions 
with  a  delicate,  refined,  and  unhesitating  discri¬ 
mination. 


PICTURE  SALES  OF  THE  MONTH, 


Prior  to  the  month  of  May  there  is  little  worthy 
of  record  concerning  the  works  of  Art  submitted 
to  public  competition,  hut  ■with  that  month 
commences  the  busy  time  in  the  auction  rooms. 
Several  sales  were  made  by  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson,  in  April,  but  none  of  them  were  of  suffi¬ 
cient  imijortance  to  demand  observation. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,'Messi's.  Christie  and  Manson 
disposed  of  a  collection  of  about  ninety  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  T.  Capron.  The  following  list  includes 
the  principal  of  these  works,  with  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  sold — ‘  The  Surgeon,’  Teniers, 
60  gs. ;  ‘  Le  Bon  Menage,’  Teniers,  104  gs. ;  ‘  The 
Backgammon  Players,’  Teniers,  70  gs. ;  a  small 
picture  entitled  ‘A  Peasant,’  A.  Van  Ostade, 
70  gs. ;  the  companion  to  it,  under  a  similar  title, 
50  gs. ;  both  these  works  are  engraved  by  Chenu  ; 
‘A  Landscape,  with  a  Farm-house  and  Peasants 
Dancing,’  J.  Iluysdael  and  A  V^an  Ostade,  66  gs. ; 

‘  A  View  on  a  River,’  an  excellent  picture  by  A. 
Cuyp,  161  gs. ;  ‘A  Party  of  Horsemen  halting 
before  a  Cabaret,’  Wouvermans,  108  gs. ;  ‘A 
Frozen  River,’  Van  Da  Capella,  56  gs. ;  ‘The 
Courtship,’  Teniers,  58  gs.  ;  ‘  Cavaliers  starting 
from  an  Inn,’  Cuyp,  192  gs. ;  ‘  An  Italian  Land¬ 
scape,’  Karl  du  Jardin,  70  gs. ;  ‘A  Dutch 
Village,  a  Moonlight  Scene,’  Van  der  Neer,  180  gs. ; 

‘  The  Gardens  of  an  Italian  Palace,’  Metzu  and 
IVeenix,  106  gs. ;  ‘Jan  Steen’s  Wedding,’  Jan 
Steen,  150  gs. ;  ‘A  Servant  Girl  ringing  a  bell 
at  the  door  of  a  house,’  N.  Maes,  68  gs. ;  ‘A 
Landscape  with  a  mounted  Peasant,  and  a  Female 
leading  a  Cow,  Berghem,  58  gs.;  ‘A  Romantic 
Mountainous  Landscape,’  A.  Cuyp,  60  gs. ;  ‘  The 
Kermesse,’  a  small  but  spirited  picture  by  Teniers, 
185  gs.  ;  an  admii-able  example  of  the  brilliancy 
and  finish  of  A.  Van  Ostade’s  piencil,  ‘  A  man 
playing  the  Hurdy-gurdy  before  a  Cottage  Door,’ 
460  gs. ;  and  ‘  A  Village  Scene,’  both  by  J.  Ostade, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  master,  450  gs. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  their  great  room  was  well 
attended  by  amateurs  and  dealers,  to  take  part  in 
the  dispersion  of  a  collection  of  about  eighty  pictures, 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Theobald,  principally 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  with  a  small 
sprinkling  of  the  early  English — Wilson,  Morland, 
Loutherbourg,  &c.,  and  of  the  more  modern  Dutch. 
We  annex  a  list  of  the  most  important  works  sold, 
with  the  prices  they  realised: — ‘A  Dutch  Galliot 
in  a  Gale  off  the  mouth  of  a  River,’  Schobel,  81gs. ; 

‘  View  off  the  Dutch  Coast  in  a  calm,’  Koekkoek, 
75  gs. ;  ‘Morning,’  and  ‘  Evening,’  a  pair  by  Bur¬ 
net,  110  gs. ;  ‘  Head  of  a  Young  Girl,’  Greuze,  50  gs. ; 
‘Dead  Game,’  in  a  landscape,  a  small  and  highly 
finished  w'ork  of  a  master  whose  pictures  are  rare, 
P.  Gysels,  65  gs.  ;  ‘  An  Italian  Peasant  on  a  white 
Horse,’  Berghem,  75gs. ;  a  small  picture  by  the 
elder  Teniers,  ‘  A  Party  of  four  Peasants  drinking 
in  front  of  a  Cabaret,’  126 gs.;  a  cabinet  picture 
by  R.  Wilson,  ‘  A  Classical  River  Scene,’  64  gs. ; 
‘A  Scene  on  the  Dutch  Coast,’  Ruysdael,  71  gs. ; 
a  ‘  Landscape,’  Pynacker,  96  gs. ;  ‘A  Dead  Pea¬ 
cock  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  Tree  in  a 
Garden,’  78  gs. ;  a  small  but  truly  beautiful 


example  of  the  pencil  of  Berghem,  ‘  An  Italian 
Landscape,’  fetched  235  gs.,  a  large  sum  for  a  work 
of  this  size,  but  certainly  not  more  than  its  worth  ; 

‘  A  Landscape  with  Figures,’  by  P.  Potter,  en¬ 
graved  in  the  Choiseuil  Gallery,  60  gs. ;  ‘  A  View 
on  the  Shore  at  Scheveling,’  Backhuysen,  113  gs. ; 
‘A  Landscape  with  a  Hawking  Party,’  the  joint 
production  of  Wynants  and  Wouvermans,  131  gs. ; 
a  small  upright  ‘  Italian  Landscape,’  K.  Du  Jardin, 
50  gs.  The  next  picture  that  was  sold  shows  that 
the  absurd  mania  for  acquiring  the  works  of  the 
most  meretricious  and  foppish  painter  of  the 
French  school  has  not  yet  subsided,  for  a  slight 
sketchy  picture,  ‘  The  Head  of  a  Girl,’  by  Greuze, 
was  knocked  down  for  320  gs.,  a  sum  that  would 
have  bought  half  a  dozen  better  works  by  modern 
English  painters  whom  we  could  name.  Of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  far  healthier  character  than  this,  was 
the  picture  that  followed,  ‘  A  Road  through  a 
Wood,  intersected  by  a  Pool  of  Water,’  J.  Ruys¬ 
dael,  257  gs. ;  it  is  engraved  in  the  Choiseuil 
Gallery,  and  is  mentioned  in  Smith’s  supplement ; 

‘  A  Lady  in  a  Green  Dress  holding  a  Book,’  by  G. 
Metzu,  fetched  115  gs. ;  a  very  small  work  by 
Van  Der  Heyden  and  A  Van  de  Velde,  ‘  A  View 
in  a  German  Town,’  81  gs. ;  ‘  An  Interior,’  Teniers, 
from  Lord  Wharncliffe’s  collection,  80  gs. ;  A 
Music  Party,’  De  Hooghe,  from  the  same  collec¬ 
tion,  110  gs. ;  both  these  pictures  are  referred  to  by 
Smith.  A  capital  example  of  Wouvermans,  ‘  The 
March  of  an  Army  with  Baggage  Waggons,’  200  gs. ; 
‘  A  Frozen  River  with  Skaters,’  small,  51  gs. ;  ‘  The 
Sick  Lady,’  Jan  Steen,  56  gs.,  mentioned  %  Smith; 
another  of  Greuze’s  figure  subjects,  a  ‘  Portrait  of 
Signora  de  Amicis,  a  celebrated  cantatrice,’  210gs. ; 
a  rich  and  glowing  ‘  Landscape,’  by  J.  and  A. 
Both,  was  quite  worth  the  sum  it  reached,  385 gs. ; 
as  was  also  a  ‘  Landscape,’  by  J.  Ruysdael,  from  the 
collection  of  Count  Perregaux,  and  mentioned  in 
Smith’s  supplement ;  it  realised  355  gs. ;  ‘  A  Canal 
in  a  Dutch  Town,’  one  of  Van  Der  Neer’s  charm¬ 
ing  moonlight  scenes,  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Brind,  sold  for  275  gs.  The  last  picture  in  the 
catalogue  was  a  magnificent  Backhuysen,  ‘  A  Dutch 
Fleet  getting  under  weigh  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Y  ;  ’  this  work  was  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  pictures, 
at  Rome,  in  1846,  it  was  sold  for  1890  scudi,  equal 
to  about  400  gs.  of  our  money,  to,  we  believe,  an 
agent  of  the  late  Mr.  Theobald’s,  for  it  shortly 
afterwards  reached  England  :  it  was  bought  at  the 
sale  we  are  now  noticing  for  650  gs. 


THE 

MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 


This  National  establishment  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  May  13th,  by  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert,  and  we  embrace  the  occasion  to  give  a 
short  notice  of  its  history  and  objects.  In  1835 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  C.B.,  made  an  application 
to  the  then  existing  government  for  a  place  in 
which  to  deposit  mineralogical  specimens  col¬ 
lected  during  the  progress  of  the  geological 
survey.  A  small  apartment  in  Craig’s-court, 
Charing  Cross,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and 
the  collection  having  gradually  increased  until 
it  became  too  extensive  for  two  houses,  the 
value  of  this  museum  as  an  educational  esta¬ 
blishment  was  felt,  and  the  present  commodious 
building  in  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  was 
built  by  Mr.  Pennethorn  for  its  reception. 

The  building  consists  of  a  fine  entrance  hall, 
in  which  are  collected  the  building  stones  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  British  marble  and  other 
ornamental  rocks  are  shown  in  pilaster'^,  panels, 
and  pedestals.  A  vei’y  fine  specimen  of  tesse- 
lated  pavement  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  being 
a  copy  of  the  Woodchester  pavement,  adorns 
the  centre,  and  some  encaustic  tiles  are  arranged 
at  one  end.  The  capability  of  the  English  stones 
to  works  of  art  is  sho'wn  in  the  Young  Anto¬ 
ninus,  and  a  Minerva  in  sandstone.  The  use  of 
gypsum  is  shown  in  a  fine  cast  of  the  Apollo- 
Bel'videre,  and  iu  the  Dying  Gladiator,  which  is 
of  Parian  cement.  The  Aberdeen  granite,  the 
Derbyshire  alabaster,  and  the  Irish  serpentine 
are  shown  in  fine  tazzi ;  and  other  interesting 
illustrations  will  be  found  in  this  division. 
Beyond  this  is  the  theatre  for  lectures  capable 
of  holding  about  600  persons  ;  the  lectures  'wiU, 
we  understand,  commence  in  the  autumn,  and 
a  large  apartment  in  the  Piccadilly  front  is 
devoted  to  the  libraiy,  where  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  books  relating  to  all  those  points 
of  science  which  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  estabhshment. 
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Ascending  the  stairs  from  the  hall  we  reach 
the  principal  portion  of  the  museum,  which  is 
a  noble  apartment,  admirably  illuminated  from 
the  roof,  the  object  being  to  show,  in  the  most 
extended  sense,  the  useful  applications  of  the 
sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy  ;  here  are 
gathered  examples  of  all  the  minerals  of  the 
kingdom,  which  have  an  economic  value,  and 
associated  with  these  are  illustrations  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  metals  are  separated 
from  their  ores,  and  of  the  application  to  which 
they  have  been  adapted. 

In  addition  to  this  the  laws  of  organic  forma¬ 
tions  are  well  shown,  the  earliest  examples  of 
fossil  forms  being  collected  in  a  lower  gallery. 
As  they  rise  in  natural  order  so  are  they  arranged, 
until  in  the  upper  gallery  we  have  the  most 
recent  fossil  remains,  and  examples  of  living 
specimens,  to  show  how  one  runs  into  the  other. 

At  one  end  of  the  upper  story  is  the  laboratory, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  experimental  investigations 
and  practical  analyses  are  carried  on,  and  at 
the  other,  the  Mining  Record  Office,  in  which 
all  the  documents  connected  with  mining  in  this 
country  are  deposited.  Such  is  the  character, 
and  such  the  objects,  of  this  valuable  institution, 
now  open  gratuitously  to  the  public  the  first 
three  days  of  every  week  from  10  to  4  o’clock. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert  was  received  by  Lord  Seymour,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche, 
the  Director  of  the  Museum,  and  the  following 
officers  of  the  establishment. 

Phovessok  Edwabd  Forbes,  Paleontologist. 

Ms.  W.  W.  Smtthe,  Mining  Geologist. 

Professor  Kausay,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Chemist. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

Me.  Trenhau  Reeks,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

A  very  distinguished  company  were  assembled, 
amongst  whom  were  several  members  of  the 
government,  several  foreign  ambassadors,  the 
leading  representatives  of  our  aristocracy,  and 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  age. 

The  Prince  being  conducted  to  a  chair  on  a 
raised  dais.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  read  the 
address,  setting  forth  the  uses  as  an  educational 
establishment  to  which  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  was  devoted,  to  which  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  returned  the  following  reply : — ■ 

“In  thanking  you  for  the  address  which  you 
have  just  read  to  me,  I  would  also  express  the 
sincere  gratification  with  which  I  witness  the 
opening,  in  a  form  more  likely  to  make  it  generally 
and  practically  useful,  of  an  institution  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  which  I  have  long  watched  with  much 
interest,  and  the  want  of  which  had  been  long  felt 
in  this  country. 

“  I  rejoice  in  the  proof  thus  offered  of  the  general 
and  still  increasing  interest  taken  in  scientific 
pursuits,  while  Science  herself,  by  the  sub-division 
into  the  various  and  distinct  fields  of  her  study, 
aims  daily  more  and  more  at  the  attainment  of 
useful  and  practical  results.  In  this  view  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  an  institution  like  this,  intended 
to  direct  the  researches  of  science,  and  to  apply 
their  results  to  the  development  of  the  immense 
mineral  riches  granted  by  the  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  our  isles  and  their  niunerous  colonial 
dependencies. 

“  It  will  always  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
hear  of,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  contribute  to, 
the  continued  success  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.” 

After  this  His  Royal  Highness  was  conducted 
over  the  establishment  by  the  officers,  and 
having  expressed  himself  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfied  with  all  the  arrangements,  he  departed. 
We  hope  on  some  other  occasion  to  direct 
attention  to  the  valuable  collections  of  pottery 
and  glass  :  the  illustrations  of  enamelling  ;  and 
the  ornamental  castings  to  be  found  in  this 
useful  museum. 

We  believe  that  now,  under  proper  arrange¬ 
ments,  admission  to  this  museum  maybe  obtained 
by  any  applicant ;  it  is,  indeed,  pubbc  property, 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove,  year  after  year,  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  the  country.  Considered  merely 
as  a  collection  of  cmious  and  interesting  objects, 
visitors  will  be  largely  repaid  for  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  its  examination,  while  it  developes  the 
resources  of  the  British  Islands,  and  exhibits  their 
applicability  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 

SCENES  OF  ARTIST  LIFE. 

No.  II.— TENIERS. 

Although  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  painting  brush  which  Titian  dropped, 
when  the  winner  of  battles,  and  the  wearer  of 
many  crowns,  was  sitting  for  his  picture  to  him  at 
Bologna ;  although  the  tyrant  Philip  II.  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  conscience-struck  and 
gloomy  existence  in  the  studio  of  Sanchez  Coello, 
at  Madrid ;  although  Philip  IV.  honoured  the 
portrait  of  Velasquez,  in  painting  with  his  own 
hand  on  the  dress  of  the  painter  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  Santiago ;  yet  thei’e  is  no  proof 
that  any  one  of  these  royal  persons  were  artists, 
or  that  there  had  been  an  artist-prince  since  the 
days  of  “ le  bon  Roi  Rene,’  the  father  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou  ;  a  king,  better  known  in  history  as  an 
artist  and  an  author,  than  in  any  other  character; 
and  whose  romantic  existence  has  been  made 
the  theme  of  many  a  novel,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  other  romance  writers. 

The  Spanish  monarchs,  generation  after  gene¬ 
ration,  inherited  a  love  of  the  Fine  Arts.  They 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  Art,  one  and  all  of 
them ;  but  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  (called  in 
English  Don  John,)  the  second  so  named  in  the' 
political  history  of  Europe,  was  a  real  artist,  a 
royal  and  noble  artist. 

Don  Juan  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip 
IV.  but  legitimised  by  a  public  act.  He  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1629,  he  was  a  great  general, 
but  a  bad  statesman  and  politician  ;  when  he 
governed  the  poor  weak  King,  Charles  II.,  and 
Spain,  everything  went  wrong  ;  and  the  hero  of 
the  day  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  that  just¬ 
ness  of  foresight,  and  wisdom  in  council,  that 
makes  the  great  ruler  of  kingdoms.  Don  Juan 
was  by  nature  and  by  taste  an  artist,  and  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  when  in  the  Netherlands, 
placed  himself  as  pupil  to  Teniers,  lodging  in 
Teniers’  house  at  Antwerp,  accompanying  him 
about  the  country,  to  all  the  kermesses,  or 
village  fetes ;  dancing  and  singing  with  the 
peasants  at  all  the  merry-meetings  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  forming  part  of  an  artist’s  education; 
or  along  with  Teniers,  pencil  in  hand,  pursuing 
the  art  with  due  deference  to  his  great  instructor. 
And  Don  Juan  left  with  his  master  a  proof  of 
his  gratitude,  in  painting  the  portrait  of  the 
artist’s  child ;  this  act  of  courtesy  by  a  royal 
hand  has  lately  been  represented  in  an 
engraving  at  Paris — ^the  prince  is  occupied  at 
the  easel  in  painting  the  son  of  Teniers,  while 
the  father  is  standing  near,  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  picture. 

David  Teniers,  the  younger,  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  in  1650 ;  his  father,  the  elder  Teniers, 
had  given  him  an  excellent  education,  and  he 
connected  his  name  with  the  greatest  names  in 
Art  in  his  country,  marrying  Anne  Breughel,  the 
daughter  of  the  painter  Breughel,  and  who  had 
been  early  left  an  orphan,  and  became  the 
adopted  child  of  Rubens. 

Thus  surrounded  by  every  tradition  of  Art, 
blessed  with  health  and  energy,  Teniers  had  an 
opinion  of  his  own  destiny,  which  was  partaken 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  he  was  horn  under 
a  luchj  star  !  every  sort  of  prosperity  attended 
his  progress  through  life  :  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  good-looking,  well-nourished,  well- 
dressed  gentleman ;  he  had  large  features,  and  a 
good-humoured,  good-natured  countenance ;  a 
complete  Dutchman  taken  in  the  most  favourable 
sense,  and  after  early  youth  had  passed,  wearing 
on  his  picturesque  and  handsome  dress  many 
orders  and  decorations.  His  paintings  have  been 
thought  to  resemble  the  writings  of  Su-  Walter 
Scott,  exhibiting  and  evincing  genius,  as  well  as 
bespeaking  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  most 
trifling  details ;  nothing  forgotten  or  unattended 
to,  and  every  separate  representation  of  scenery 
or  situation,  a  perfect  picture,  thus  showing  he 
possessed,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did,  a  master-mind 
in  all  he  undertook. 

Teniers  has  left  many  representations  of 
himself,  and  of  those  persons  connected  with 
him.  In  all  of  these  something  of  his  life  of 
prosperity  comes  forward ;  sometimes  is  seen 
his  grand  and  substantial-looking  chateau,  with 
its  thick  walls,  towers  and  battlements ;  some¬ 
times  he  introduces  his  handsome  and  graceful 

looking  wife,  and  his  fine  family  of  children ;  at 
another  time  are  his  father,  mother,  brother, 
sisters ;  all  these  persons  were  well-looking,  and 
dressed  like  himself ;  in  one  picture  a  gipsy  tells 
the  fortmie  of  Teniers  and  his  wife,  and  it  is  a 
prosperous  fortune  for  they  look  pleased;  in 
another,  there  is  a  concert,  Teniers  plays  on 
the  violoncello,  while  his  wife  accompanies  him 
on  the  lute ;  in  another  they  are  seated  in  an 
architectural  garden  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  it  is 
summer-time  and  flowers  are  everywhere  in 
profusion,  and  before  them  is  spread  a  repast 
of  melons  and  grapes,  while  a  monkey  and  two 
dogs  sit  by,  expecting  to  participate.  In  another 
painting  Teniers  has  a  hawk  on  his  wrist;  in 
another  ho  represents  falcon-hunting  in  a  wide 
expanse  of  country  ;  in  another  picture  may  bo 
seen  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  with  his 
serious,  grave,  Austrian  countenance  and  ! 

demeanour,  along  with  a  gaily-dressed  party  of  | 

lords  and  ladies,  riding  in  the  marshy  lands,  or  1 

in  the  rich  valleys  of  Flanders  —  always  in 
scenes  of  prosperity,  and  always  in  the  midst  of 
the  festivity  is  Teniers,  himself  partaking  in  the 
amusement. 

Teniers  had  a  particular  talent  for  imitating  i 

the  works  of  other  artists,  what  are  termed  ' 

pasticcios,  and  having  been  a  person  of  convivial 
habits  no  doubt  was  a  ventriloquist,  and  could 
pursue  those  habits  of  imitation  in  voice  and  !| 

manner.  ! 

The  Archduke  Leopold,  third  son  of  Ferdinand 

III.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  his  patron,  he  was 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  from  the  year 

1647  to  1656,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1662.  The 
Archduke  not  only  protected  Teniers  as  an 
artist,  but  liked  his  company  as  a  companion ; 
he  made  him  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre,  and 
gave  him  the  gold  key.  Not  only  did  he  receive 
all  the  distinction  that  the  governor  of  his 
native  country  could  confer  on  him,  but  foreign 
distinctions  were  sent  him  in  abundance ;  that 
extraordinary  queen,  Christina  of  Sweden,  sent 
him  her  portrait  suspended  to  a  gold  chain 
which  he  wore,  and  which  he  has  often  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  pictures  of  himself.  It  was  only 
Louis  Quatorze  who  hated  Teniers,  and  his  works, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  removed  from  his 
coUection  of  paintings ;  it  might  have  been  that  i 
that  magnificent  and  pompous  King  did  not  like  ! 
looking  at  representations  of  scenes  of  festivity,  [ 

of  a  more  free  people  than  his  own  population, 
or  at  the  rejoicings  of  rural  fetes  and  merry-  1 
meetings,  differing  from  those  of  Marli  or  ’ 
Versailles. 

Teniers’  days  were  passed  either  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  art,  or  in  feasting,  ^hunting,  or 
falconry  parties ;  in  these  scenes  he  often  repre¬ 
sented  his  patron  the  Archduke,  and  the  persons  i 
of  his  court  and  government.  Sir  Joshua  Rey-  ' 

nolds  regrets  that  Teniers  did  not  employ  the 
precision  and  grace  of  the  powers  of  his  pencil  ! 
on  more  noble  subjects  than  those  he  generally  j 

sought ;  but  what  he  undertook  he  generally  j 

ennobled,  as  truth  in  Art  does  ennoble,  and  as 
truth  in  literature,  and  as  trutRin  all  accessories 
does  ennoble.  The  versatility  of  his  pencil  was  | 
brought  forth  to  please  the  Archduke,  and 
those  pictures  at  the  present  time  in  the 
galleries  of  Vienna  were  many  of  them  painted 
about  the  year  1661  and  1662.  Among  these 
paintings  are  those  representing  the  Archduke’s 
apartments  at  Brussells,  with  the  pictures  and  | 
furniture  contained  therein ;  every  picture 
perfectly  imitated  on  a  small  scale. 

In  Teniers’  large  pictures  of  hawking  and  1 
hunting  parties,  the  landscape,  the  horses,  the 
dogs,  the  birds,  are  all  finished  to  perfection ; 
and  he  equally  excelled  in  the  representation  of 
Traineaux  courses,  skating  on  the  ice,  fishing  in 
the  rivers,  and  dances  at  the  fairs  in  Holland 
and  Flanders.  His  genius  was  a  universal 
genius,  and  so  rapid  was  he  in  execution,  that 
he  said  himself,  that  it  would  require  a  gallery 
two  leagues  in  length  to  contain  all  the  pictures 
that  he  had  painted. 

As  a  portrait-painter  he  is  equally  celebrated ; 
whether  it  was  the  Archduke  his  patron  whom 
he  represented ;  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  grave, 
sedate  Austrian  demeanour,  a  man  of  wood  and 
u’on,  slow  and  sm-e  in  manner  and  disposition ; 
or  the  handsome,  volatile  Spaniard,  Don  Juan ; 
the  winner  of  battles  fought  without  rhyme  or 
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reason,  and  tbo  wooer  of  tlie  affections  of  fail 
ladies  ;  his  portndts  are  equally  admirable.  Of 
Don  Juan,  thcie  is  an  exact  account  corespond- 
ing  in  all  ways  to  Teniers'  portraits  of  him,  for 
he  visited  his  paternal  aunt,  Anne  of  Austria,  at 
the  court  of  France,  at  the  time  that  Madame  de 
Metteville  was  in  attendance  on  that  Queen,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  then  wiitin 
her  Memoirs. 

Madame  de  Metteville  writes  that  the  queen 
was  well  pleased  with  Don  Juan;  and  should 
have  been  still  more  so,  but  that  her  religious 
scruples  -were  shocked,  that  he  as  Avell  as  the 
pei-sous  of  his  suite  eat  meat  in  Lent,  which  they 
excused  on  the  jilea  of  custom,  fish  being  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pi'ocm-e  at  Madrid.  Anne  had  promised 
her  nephew  that  he  should  see  her  son  the 
3mung  king,  in  private,  but  according  to  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  French  court,  so  many  persons 
were  present  at  the  interview,  that  Don  Juan 
inquired  from  the  queen,  whether  such  was 
really  the  private  life  of  a  king  of  France? 
Madame  de  Metteville  describes  the  dress  of  the 
Spanish  prince  at  this  royal  visit,  and  makes  the 
remark,  that  he  did  not  ask  the  ladies  of  the 
court  who  were  presented  to  him  to  sit  down. 
She  describes  Don  Juan  as  a  little  man  with 
blue  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  a  very  animated  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  vestido  de 
camino,  a  coat  of  a  grey  colour,  with  a  juste-aiir 
corps  of  black  velvet  with  silver  buttons  ;  his 
suite  was  composed  of  Spaniards  of  high  rank. 
Mademoiselle  is  more  particular  in  her  account 
of  this  same  visit  to  Paris  of  the  Spanish  hero. 
She  writes  that  the  queen  first  received  Don 
Juan  in  the  convent  of  the  Val  do  Grace.  These 
convent  visits  were  gay  proceedings,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  lays  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
being  magnificently  dressed  on  this  occasion. 

Don  Juan  arrived  when  they  wei-e  at  vespers, 
and  the  queen  left  the  church  to  receive  him  in 
that  same  apartment  in  the  convent,  where  many 
years  before  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  insulted  her 
in  having  her  desks  and  cabinets  broken  open, 
and  her  clothes  searched,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
letters  from  Spain ;  but  times  were  changed, 
Anne  was  now  as  powerfidas  she  had  then  been 
powerless.  When  Don  Juan  saw  the  queen  he 
knelt  on  one  knee,  and  she  gave  him  her  hand 
according  to  the  custom  of  Spain.  She  called 
him  her  nephew,  and  they  carried  on  the  con¬ 
versation  in  the  Spanish  language.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  he  made  a  long  visit  to  Anne  and  to 
Mazarine  at  the  Louvre.  They  asked  him  after 
a  personage  belonging  to  all  royal  establishments 
in  Spain,  his  fool ;  but  Don  Juan’s  fool  was  a 
celebrated  person,  and  of  a  different  fashion  from 
other  fools.  She  was  a  woman,  dressed  in  man’s 
clothes,  with  her  hair  cut  like  a  man’s,  and 
wearing  a  sword  by  her  side  ;  she  was  very  ugly, 
and  had  a  cast  in  her  eye,  but  clever  and 
amusing  to  the  gi-eatest  degree.  She  soon  found 
her  way  to  court,  and  became  a  great  firvourite, 
and  was  never  out  of  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre 
during  Don  Juan’s  visit  to  Paris;  amused  the 
young  king  and  the  ladies  of  the  household 
extremely.  They  loaded  her  with  presents  at 
her  departure,  and  Capitor,  for  that  was  her 
name,  received  many  portraits  and  souvenirs  set 
in  diamonds  from  the  roj’al  family  and  others  in 
France.  Strange  times  were  those,  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  religious  exterior,  total  want  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  great  gallantry  in  manner  to  women, 
endless  ceremonj’’,  and  total  defiance  of  decorum. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Teniers  was  not  with  Don 
Juan  to  paint  the  scone  in  the  Louvre,  as  well 
as  that  at  the  Val  de  Grace. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  Teniers’ 
works,  are  the  following  pictures  : — 

1.  “A  Flemish  Fete,”  that  sold  latelj^  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  King  of  Holland's  pictures,  for 
one  thousand  guineas. 

2.  “A  Chasse  aux  Heron.”  The  Archduke 
Leopold  and  his  suite  are  riding  up  a  ravine, 
watching  with  attention  a  Heron  that  is  defend¬ 
ing  itself  against  two  hawks.  In  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre. 

3.  “  Teniei's’  Chateau,  with  a  Bridge,  and  Men 
clearing  away  Ice  from  the  River.” 

4.  “A  Marsh  and  Water,  with  Reeds  and 
Aquatic  Plants,  and  Wild  Fowl  and  Storks.”  At 
Belvoir  Castle. 

5.  “  Teniers  in  an  Architectural  Garden,  sm-- 


rounded  by  Musical  Instruments.”  He  plays  on 
the  violoncello,  others  of  his  family  accompany¬ 
ing  him  on  various  instruments,  w’hile  his  father 
stands  at  the  open  door  of  a  pavilion  looking  on  ; 
beyond  is  the  river,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
is  the  entrance  to  Teniers’  chfiteau. 

6.  “  A  Landscape  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  home  and  domestic  feelings  and  manners  of 
the  artist.  In  the  foreground  Teniers  and  his 
wife  are  in  conversation  with  their  old  gardener. 
At  Grosvenor  House. 

7.  “  The  Entry  of  tlio  Archduchess  Isabella 
into  Brussels.”  She  is  seated  in  a  state  coach 
drawn  by  six  black  horses,  preceded  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  party  of  persons  on  horseback,  and  followed 
by  many  carriages  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  among  whom  may  be  seen  the  artist  and 
his  family.  In  the  Gallery  at  Hesse  Cassel. 

8.  “  A  Chemist  in  his  Laboratory  blowing  the 
Bellows  and  watching  a  Crucible  in  the  Furnace.” 
He  is  surrounded  by  his  chemical  apparatus,  and 
in  the  backgro»md  of  the  picture  are  several 
persons  employed  in  experiments.  In  the 
Dresden  Galleiy. 

9.  “  A  Gipsy  advances  from' a  Group  of  Gipsies, 
to  tell  the  fortune  of  Teniers’  wife,  while  Teniers 
is  attentively  listening.”  The  portrait  of  the 
lady  is  beautiful,  and  represents  a  noble  and 
graceful  woman  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  what 
the  gipsy  is  saying  :  the  scene  is  placed  in  a 
village  In  Flanders,  and  Teniers’  son,  a  boy 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  is  holding  a  grey¬ 
hound,  who  is  tiying  to  escape. 

10.  “  The  Seven  Acts  of  Mercy — Clothing  the 
Naked,  Feeding  the  Hungi-y,”  &c.  This  subject 
Teniers  repeated  as  often  as  five  times;  in 
England  it  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Ashburton ;  and  also  in  that  same  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  fine  portrait  of  himself  in  a  black 
Spanish  costume. 

Teniers’  versatility  of  talent  may  be  shown  in 
this  list,  and  also  in  the  gallery  of  pictures  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  is  a  magnificent  col¬ 
lection,  made  principally  by  George  IV.,  who 
was  partial  to  tlie  works  of  Teniers. 


ON  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


We  return  to  the  consideration  ot  ornamental 
pavements  of  artificial  stone,  with  the  view  of 
j^et  further  illustrating  the  history  of  the  use  of 
Encaustic  Tiles,  of  which  we  give  some  further 
illustrations  in  this  Journal.  Tlio  veiy  beautiful 
geometric  figures  which  prevail  in  the  works  of 
Minton  &  Co.,  particularly  recommend  them  to 
attention  ;  and  the  choice  variety  which  are  dis¬ 
played  from  the  works  of  those  spirited  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  the  building  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
are  certain  of  enlisting  the  admiration  of  visitors. 
Last  month  we  alluded  particularly  to  the  tiles 
and  tesseraj  of  the  Romans,  glancing  very  briefly 
at  the  Moorish  tiles,  and  those  of  the  middle 
ages. 

It  would  appear  that  tiles  began  to  be  used  in 
this  country  about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
many  of  this  date  exhibit  a  very  elegant  pattern 
of  trefoil  foliage.  By  ingenious  arrangements 
this  is  made  to  form  crosses  and  quatrefoiks, 
and  these  are  united,  often  with  much  intricacy, 
with  heraldic  arms,  &c.  Religious  monograms 
are  not  uncommon,  and  often  letter's  arc  arranged 
on  tiles,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  in 
complete  words  ;  but  often  single  letter's  are  so 
disposed  orr  the  several  tiles,  that  they  form  a 
legend  wheir  placed  side  by  side.  Figirres  in 
costume  are  more  rare,  birt  they  .are  occasionally 
found  ;  the  errcaustic  paverrrent  at  Ely  is  of  this 
character,  and  has  many  peculiarities.  Tiles  of 
various  sizes  and  patterns  are  so  constr'ucted, 
that  they  form,  when  united,  the  figures  reqirired 
to  be  represeirtcd,  srrch  as  trees,  lions,  Adam 
and  Eve,  &c.,  and  another  variety,  formd  irr  the 
same  cathedral,  is  composed  of  tiles  which  exactly 
correspond,  in  constrarction,  to  those  of  Minton 
&  Co.,  as  engr'aved  in  our  last  number.  They 
fit  into  one  arrother,  and  are  arranged  in  geome¬ 
trical  patterns,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  a 
tessellated  pavement.  These  tiles  were  of  red, 
black,  j’ellow,  and  green  colours ;  the  red  and 
yellow  being  produced  by  different  quantities  of 


iron  in  the  clays  employed, — the  block,  by  com¬ 
bining  carbonaceous  matter  with  the  clay, — and 
the  green,  by  the  addition  of  oxide  of  copper. 
Many  of  these  are  stamped  with  ornaments,  such 
as  the  rose,  fleui'-de-lys,  and  the  like;  and  it  is 
evident  that  thej'  have  been  highly  glazed,  al¬ 
though  the  glaze  is  now  neai'ly  all  worn  off. 

At  Lynn  a  manufactory  of  tiles  was  discovered ; 
another  was  also  found  at  St.  Mai'y  Witton,  and 
one  at  Malvern.  As  tiles  were  still  remaining  in 
these  kilns,  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
manufacture  was  obtained.  That  at  Malvern  was 
discovered  seven  feet  undei'ground,  in  1833,  and 
was  found  to  consist  of  two  strongly-built  semi¬ 
circular  arches,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
massive  pier ;  a  horizontal  flooring  extended 
across  each  of  the  arches,  about  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  upon  this  the  tiles 
were  burned.  The  fire  had  evidently  been 
kindled  under  this  flooring,  which  was  rendered 
intensely  hard  and  slag-like  by  long-continued 
exposure  to  heat.  Thus  a  well-formed  oven  was 
constructed ;  but  no  aperture  for  the  escape  of 
smoke  could  be  discovered,  and  as  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  was  still  in  the  kiln,  it  is  highly  probable 
this  material  was  used  in  the  manufacture.  The 
kiln  at  St.  Mary  Witton  was  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  was  found  a  considerable  number 
of  tiles  which  corresponded  with  those  employed 
in  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  those  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 
Those  found  at  Lynn  were  generally  embossed 
in  relief,  no  second  material  being  inserted  to 
restore  a  smooth  surface,  as  is  the  case  in  those 
generally  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  discovery  of  these  kilns,  and  the  tiles  in 
them,  is  very  instructive,  as  they  lead  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  manufacture  adopted 
at  this  early  period.  It  would  appear  evident 
that  some  of  the  tiles  on  which  the  patterns  are 
in  relief,  have  been  used  to  imprint  intaglio 
patterns  upon  soft  clay  ;  this  impressed  pattern 
being  sometimes,  but  not  always,  filled  in  with 
clay  of  another  character,  so  as  to  produce  a 
varietj".  After  this  a  mineral  glaze  was  passed 
over  the  whole,  by  which  the  red  and  white,  or 
other  colours  in  the  inlaid  tile,  were  rendered 
more  evident,  and  the  whole,  being  fixed,  re¬ 
ceived  the  required  amount  of  solidity. 

Tiles  of  various  colours,  in  one  piece,  do  not 
apisear  to  have  been  common,  and  many  of 
those  which  have  presented  great  varieties  of 
colour  in  the  same  piece,  have  received  those,  it 
has  been  thought,  from  purely  accidental  causes. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason,  however,  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  manufacturers  of  those  days  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  different  colours  given 
by  iron  and  copper ;  they  certainly  knew  that 
clays  from  different  localities  gave  different  tints 
on  burning,  and  why  may  they  not  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  pleasing  effects,  when  the  production 
of  them  was  comparatively  so  vei'y  easy  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  paving  tiles  of 
green  and  j'ellow  were  imported  from  Flanders, 
for  Christchurch,  Oxford  and  Hampton  Court. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  what  was  paid  at  this 
time  for  those  productions  of  the  continent,  and 
we  learn  this  from  the  following  items  in 
presei'ved  memoranda  : — - 

“To  Jo  Norton  for  XXVI  C.  Paving  Tiles  ot 
yellow  and  green  for  the  New  Hall  at  iijs.  viijfZ. 
the  hundred  vjZ.  xvicZ.” 

“  Item,  of  MMMM  Flemyshe  pa-vynge  tiles  of 
gi'cene  and  youllow  at  vs.  the  hundythe.” 

“  Pavynge  tiles  anneled  for  the  kjmges  new 
hall  at  xxvis.  viiid.  the  M.” 

“  A”I  thousand  and  fourscore  of  pavynge  tiles 
delivered  at  Hampton  Court,  for  to  pave  the 
kinges  new  hall  at  xxvjs.  viijd.  the  thousand.” 

That  tiles  were  imported  appears  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  at  Bristol,  was, 
in  part,  paved  with  tiles  having  an  ornamented 
superficial  colouring,  applied  in -a  manner  similar 
to  enamelled  earthenware,  but  with  an  incised  or 
impressed  outline.  These  appear  to  have  been 
imported  from  Spain,  as  they  correspond  to  the 
variety  manufactured  in  that  country,  and  known 
as  azideios.  The  earliest  authentic  specimens  of 
coloured  tiles,  in  which  the  chromatic  arrange¬ 
ments  w'cre  much  varied,  appear  to  have  been 
those  made  for  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  in  1577. 

The  various  devices  adopted  in  the  decorative 
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tile  pavements,  it  lias  been  well  observed,  “  May 
be  classed  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  appro¬ 
priate  decorations  of  the  sacred  edifices  which 
the  middle  ages  present.  Harmonising,  as  they 
did,  with  the  soft  and  mellow  tints  of  the  stained 
glass  of  the  windows,  with  the  elaborately-em¬ 
broidered  frontals  and  altar-cloths,  and  with  the 
gorgeous  copes,  maniples,  stoles  and  apparels  of 
the  priests,  they  imparted  a  feeling  of  spiritual 
awo  and  solemn  grandeur  to  those  holy  edifices 
which  they  adorned.” 

With  the  decline  of  that  taste  which  gave  rise 
to  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture,  the  use  and  manufacture 
of  encaustic  tiles  appears  to  have  almost  suddenly 
ceased.  It  is  our  intention  to  resume  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  in  our  next,  particulaidy  to  describe, 
from  the  best  authorities,  the  various  devices 
with  which  these  decorative  paving  tiles  have 
been  impressed.  The  attention  of  our  antiquarian 
societies  have  been  of  late  directed  towards  this 
subject,  and  many  valuable  relies  of  this  floor- 
decoration  have  been  discovered.  The  discovery 
of  a  beautiful  floor  of  this  kind  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Worcester,  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  in  1848,  diiring  the 
visit  of  the  British  Arch  Ecological  Association,  is 
instructive,  as  showing  the  state  in  which  many 
of  our  most  important  architectural  illustrations 
are  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Jewitt  says — 

“When  I  arrived  in  Worcester,  to  attend  the 
recent  congress,  and  examined  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  I  could  barely  find  a  score  of  tiles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  justly-celebrated 
monumental  cross  in  the  Lady  Chapel ;  but, 
having  been  told  by  a  gentleman  that  he,  believed 
there  were  a  few  in  the  old  singing-school  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  I  proceeded  thither,  and,  while 
examining  it,  I  also  carefully  explored  the 
adjoining  rooms  and  passages,  and  had  the  ex¬ 
treme  satisfaction  of  discovering,  beneath  the 
accumulation  of  ages,  one  of  the  best  remaining 
examples  of  this  species  of  fictile  decoration. 
Without,  for  a  moment,  entering  into  the  original 
intention  and  use  of  that  portion  of  the  cathedral 
known  as  the  old  singing-school,  and  Cromwell’s 
Booms,  I  will  merely  observe  that  they  are 
approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  a  short 
passage,  leading  from  the  vestries  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  On  emerging 
from  this  passage  there  is  a  small  closet  on  the 
left,  and  a  doorway  and  winding  passage,  leading 
to  another  closet,  &c.,  from  which  the  singing- 
school  is  entered.  These  are  all  groined  ;  but  at 
the  period  of  my  visit  were  filled  with  such 
a  motley  assemblage  of  rubbish  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  examine  them ;  here 
decayed  matting,  broken  tin  candlesticks,  and 
rusty  iron  enough  to  stock  the  shop  of  a  marine 
store-dealer,  were  mixed  up  with  dust  that  would 
have  made  a  scavenger’s  fortune,  and,  under  this 
mass  of  filth  and  rubbish,  after  scraping  the 
floors  in  many  places,  I  had,  as  I  have  said,  the 
extreme  gratification  of  discovering  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  of  tile  paving  which 
has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  It  is  much  to 
be  deplored  that  these  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur  should  have  so  long  been  shut 
out  from  examination,  and  have  been  totally 
unknown,  even  to  those  whose  residence  the 
cathedral  may  be  said  to  be.  The  whole  of  the 
rooms,  passages,  and  closets,  have  been  paved 
with  decorated  tiles  of  the  finest  character,  and 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  remaining  in  their 
original  arrangement,  to  the  extent  of,  at  least 
seventy  square  yards,  of  which  the  only  portion 
previously  known  were  those  in  the  one  room, 
the  singing  school.  Many  of  the  patterns  are 
obliterated,  and  others  partly  so,  but  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  show  what  their  former  magnificence 
must  have  been.” 

The  copies  of  the  ancient  examples  of  the 
tiles  of  various  ages  which  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  promise  to  render  this 
very  interesting  variety  of  decoration  again 
common,  not  only  in  our  churches  and  public 
buildings,  but  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  persevering  industry  which  has  distinguished 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Minton  in  his  endeavours  to 
restore  this  ancient  branch  of  manufacture  is 
most  praiseworthy.  The  examples  furnished 
from  the  pottery  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  possess  all 
the  graceful  freedom  of  the  originals,  involve  all 
their  intricate  geometricEil  arrangements,  and 
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are  sui>erior  to  them  in  colour,  and  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  material  employed. 

Mr.  Albert  Way  has  remarked — “  The  modern 
pavements  have  hitherto  been  less  successful  in 
regard  to  general  arrangement  than  the  close 
imitations  of  ancient  designs,  as  exhibited  on 
each  tile  severally  ;  this  defect  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the  ancient 
pavements,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
obtaining  authentic  and  satisfactoi-y  authorities.” 

This  remark  by  no  means  holds  good  as  to 
the  productions  wo  illustrate.  In  these  the 
general  arrangement  is  most  perfect,  the  utmost 
attention  having  been  paid  to  the  completion  of 
each  pattern  where  it  has  been  extended  over 
many  tiles,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  the  pattern 
has  been  repeated.  Many  of  the  borders  which 
have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Minton  are  of  a 
very  elegant  kind;  although  manj-  of  these  are 
based  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  works, 
they  have  boon  very  judiciously  varied.  This  is 
satisfactory,  since  we  would  desire  to  see  our 
manufacturers  exerting  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artist  in  producing  new  designs,  rather  than 
linger  on  servilely  copying  the  reliques,  elegant 
though  they  be,  of  those  who  have  been  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead  for  centuries. 

Robert  Hdnt. 


GUILD  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ART, 


Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to 
the  comparative  eligibility  of  the  plan  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  endowment,  in  connection  with  an 
insurance  company,  for  the  benefit  of  men  of 
letters  and  artists,  it  is  impossible  to  question,  for 
one  moment,  the  generous  and  unselfish  motives  of 
its  promoters.  If,  therefore,  in  dissenting  from 
some  of  the  views  promulgated  in  their  prospectus, 
we  should  appear  to  discourage,  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree,  their  noble  and  zealous  efforts,  we  trust  we 
shall  obtain  credit  for  motives  as  generous  and 
disinterested  as  their  own.  The  distinguished 
authors  and  artists  who  are  associated  in  this 
praiseworthy  enterprise  profess  to  assert  no  infalli¬ 
bility  for  their  labours ;  and  if  they  do  not  desire  to 
provoke  discussion  on  the  subject,  are  at  least 
willing  to  listen  to  suggestions  offered  in  that  spirit 
of  candovrr  and  courtesy  which  ought  to  characterise 
all  criticism  upon  a  scheme  the  laudable  objects  of 
which  are  so  entirely  beyond  suspicion  as  this. 
These  objects  are  stated  to  be — to  encourage  life 
assurance  and  other  provident  habits  among  authors 
and  artists ;  to  render  such  assistance  to  both  as 
shall  not  compromise  their  independence  ;  and  to 
found  a  new  institution  in  which  honourable  rest 
from  arduous  labour  shall  be  associated  with  the 
discharge  of  congenial  duties.  With  these  views, 
it  is  proposed  to  found  a  society  of  authors  and 
artists,  by  profession,  who  shall  effect  some  kind 
of  insurance,  great  or  small,  on  their  lives,  on  the 
usual  conditions  of  offices  of  this  description ; 
whether  for  sums  payable  after  death ;  annuities, 
accruing  at  a  specified  period  during  their  lives  ; 
or  for  any  of  those  various  objects  contemplated 
by  our  existing  offices  of  insurance  or  endowment. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  establish  a  new  insurance 
company  the  parties  to  this  scheme  have  decided 
upon  engrafting  it  on  one  already  in  existence, 
which  assimilates  itself  more  closely  than  any  other 
to  the  leading  feature  of  their  undertaking ; — 
that  of  encouraging  habits  of  providence,  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  higher  premium  for  their  display  than  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  But  for  the  recent  prosti¬ 
tution  of  the  axiom  Aide  toi  et  le  del  t’aidera, 
to  ])olitical  partisanship,  it  might  have  been  appro¬ 
priately  adopted  as  the  motto  of  their  prospectus ; 
their  grand  aim  being  to  offer  every  inducement  in 
their  power  to  authors  and  artists  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  render  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  society  contingent,  to  a  great  degree,  upon 
their  own  efforts,  whether  successful  or  otherwise, 
so  to  do.  In  cases  of  greatly  impaired  health 
or  advanced  age,  in  which  insurance  might  be 
difficult  or  impossible,  the  required  qualification  of 
life  insurance  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  funds 
for  the  proposed  endowments  are  to  be  obtained 
by  the  exertions  of  the  authors  of  the  project,  in 
their  several  capacities  of  litterateurs,  painters,  and 
actors,  assisted  by  other  members  of  their  own 
fraternity,  and  the  subscriptions  and  bequests  of 
the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the  country.  With 
these  means  (and  a  considerable  sum  has  already 
been  realised  by  the  performance  of  the  play  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  embryo  institution  by  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton),  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an 
association,  having  at  its  disposal  certain  salaries 
and  emoluments,  to  which  duties  of  no  very 


onerous  kind  will  be  attached ;  such  as  giving 
three  lectures  a  year  on  subjects  connected  with 
literature  or  art,  which,  if  delivered  by  proxy, 
must,  at  least,  be  composed  by  the  respective 
benejidaires .  The  offices  of  endowment  are  to  con¬ 
sist  of — 1st.  A  Warden,  with  a  house  and  salary  of 
200^.  a-year.  2nd.  Members,  with  houses  and 
1701.,  or,  without  houses,  2001.  per  annum.  .3rd. 
Associates,  with  salaries  of  1001.  a-year.  For 
these  offices,  all  litterateurs  and  artists,  who  are 
insurers,  no  matter  to  what  amount,  are  to  be  : 
considered  eligible.  The  members  qualified 
for  election  will  be  those  writers  or  artists 
of  established  reputation,  and  generally  of  mature 
years  (or,  if  young,  of  failing  health),  “to  whom 
the_  income  may  he  an  object  of  honourable 
desire.’’  The  office  of  associate  is  destined  for 
those  “  whose  toils  or  merits”  are  le.ss  known  to 
the  general  public,  and  who  give  promise  of  future 
eminence.  Houses  are  to  be  erected  on  a  piece  of 
ground  liberally  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  to  the  society,  and  with  the  profits  of  the 
comedy  just  performed  at  Devonshire  House,  and 
Eibout  to  be  repeated  throughout  the  country  ■  the 
contributions  (in  meal  or  malt)  of  artists  and’men 
of  letters  themselves  (Mr.  Maclise  is  painting  a  i 
picture  for  the  institution,  the  copyright  of  which 
is  expected  to  realise  a  considerable  sum)  ;  and  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  the  public;  the  authors  of 
this  scheme,  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  furnished  with  adequate  means  for 
carrying  out  the  several  objects  they  have  at  heart.  1 
But,  coinciding  as  we  do  in  the  leading  object  of 
the  institution,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  the 
details  of  its  plan  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  very 
imperfectly  considered,  and  that  they  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  realise  the  expectations  of  the 
projectors. 

Commencer par  le  commencement :  we  object  to 
the  combination,  save  as  distinct  branches  of  one 
institution,  of  two  bodies  so  essentially  different  in 
their  habits  and  pursuits  as  those  of  literary  men 
and  artists.  The  exhibition  of  a  painter  of  genius 
(and  we  do  not  overlook  the  fate  of  Barry  and  of 
Haydon,  due  in  a  very  great  degree  to  their  own 
eccentricity  of  conduct,)  struggling,  in  these  days, 
with  the  description  of  poverty  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  institution,  and  wholly  unaided  by 
the  two  munificently  supported  associations  which 
already  exist  for  the  relief  of  such  cases,  is  one  of 
very  rare  occurrence  indeed.  Almost  all  our 
modern  painters  of  eminence  have  been  enabled  to 
save  handsome  competencies  for  their  families,  and 
where,  owing  to  some  disastrous  combination  of 
events,  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  against,  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Artists’  Fund,  or  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Society,  have  aflbrded  prompt  and  1 
immediate  relief.  The  Royal  Academy  has  we  I 
all  know  a  large  fund  in  reserve  devoted  to  ! 

such  uses.  The  widow  of  an  academician  is  1 1 

entitled  to  an  income  of  707.  a  year  for  life. 

An  academician,  himself,  if  he  falls  into  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  can  claim  by  virtue  of  his 
office  pecuniary  aid  from  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  can  receive  it  without  any  sense  of 
degradation.  If  he  be  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Distribution  of  the  Artists’  Fund,  and  have  i  i 
been  an  insurer  in  its  office,  he  can  establish  a  1 1 
similar  claim,  even  during  a  period  of  temporary  i 

illness,  without  the  painful  consciousness  of  being  I  j 

an  applicant  for  eleemosynary  relief.  But  the  fact  j 

is  not  to  be  disguised  that  artists  are,  as  a  body,  ' 

much  more  prudent  in  their  habits  and  more 
devoted  to  their  profession  than  literary  men ;  and 
that,  from  the  causes  we  have  assigned,  they  ‘ 
would  be  less  frequently  claimants  on  the  bounty 
of  the  proposed  Institution  than  men  of  letters,  ; 
whilst  they  would  bring  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  honey  to  the  common  stock.  Their  professional 
claims  are,  moreover,  much  more  easily  defined  . 
than  those  of  literary  men.  The  merits  of  a  ' 
good  picture  are  almost  invariably  recognised  and 
rewarded ;  but  ages  sometimes  elapse  before  the  i 
value  of  a  literary  work  of  imagination  is  duly  j 
recognised.  However  wide  the  differences  of  j 
opinion  which  may  prevail  as  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  a  painter,  no  one  refuses  to 
acknowledge  his  genius,  if  it  be  really  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  jingle  of  a  rhyme  may  deceive 
the  ear  and  captivate  the  judgment,  but  a  picture 
must  possess  qualities  resulting  from  a  long  course 
of  practical  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of 
Art,  which  can  be  more  or  less  appreciated  by  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  profession ;  its  beauties  or  i 

demerits  are  at  once  palpable  to  the  eye.  The  j 

poet,  novelist,  or  historian  of  the  present  age,  is  i 
either  the  enfant  gate  or  the  victim  of  a  coterie.  I 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  Mr.  Tennyson  to  be  j  | 
a  candidate  for  the  wardenship  of  the  new  Guild  : 
who  would  be  the  judges  of  his  eligibility  ?  j 

One  set  of  critics  would  elevate  him  far  above  | 
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Wordsworth  and  Byron,  and  another  would  pro¬ 
fess  to  understand  nothing  that  he  had  written. 
The  AthencEtim  considers  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning 
the  female  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Spectator  will 
allow  her  no  merit  of  any  kind  soever.  Yet  what 
painter  would  be  fool-hardy  enough  to  deny, 
whatever  his  school  of  art  might  be,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  highest  genius  to  Stothard,  to 
Turner,  to  Lawrence,  to  Etty,  to  Leslie,  or  to 
Landseer.  Their  claims  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  all 
who  run  may  read  them.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  and 
others  already  enumerated,  that  no  artist  whose 
merits  really  entitle  him  to  a  wardenship  or  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  “  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,”  is 
ever  likely  to  become  a  candidate  for  it.  In  literature 
the  case  will  be  widely  diflerent ;  there  will  be  can¬ 
didates  enough  and  to  spare  ;  but  would  Southey, 
narrow  as  his  fortunes  once  were,  have  accepted 
such  an  appointment?  We  think  not.  Even 
if  he  had,  would  Lord  Jeffrey  have  voted  for  his 
election  ?  It  is  equally  improbable  that  he  would. 
The  time  has  been  when  from  political  and  literary 
prejudice,  Leigh  Hunt's  claims  on  such  a  body 
would  not  have  been  entertained  for  a  single 
moment.  The  influence  of  an  atrabilious  Quarterly 
Hevieioer  would  have  stifled  every  feeling  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  either  his  genius  or  his  misfortunes. 
There  is  another  point  which  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  projectors  of  this  scheme.  The 
ffenus  irritabile  is  not  gregarious  but  exclusive, 
■rhe  union  of  artist  and  litterateur  over  a  bottle 
of  claret  may  be  complete  ;  but  how  far  they  would 
amalgamate  as  the  recipients  of  a  common  bounty, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  value  of  the  principal  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Guild  cannot  be  questioned.  It  has  already 
been  tried  with  success  by  the  originators  of  the 
Artists’  Annuity  Fund,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  relieving  the  necessities  of  many  excellent 
men,  without  injury  to  their  feelings  or  loss  of 
caste  in  their  profession.  But  we  very  much  doubt 
if  any  hope  be  held  out  that  the  yiremiums  of  the 
insurer  will  when  necessary  be  paid  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  that  great  success  will  attend  it.  It  is  upon 
the  regularity  of  such  payments  that  most  insur¬ 
ance  offices  depend  for  their  profits,  without  which 
they  cannot  offer  the  great  advantages  they  some¬ 
times  hold  out.  Besides,  how  is  providence  to  be 
“  enforced,”  if  any  laxity  of  pecuniary  punctuality 
be  permitted  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the 
respective  premiums. 

In  adopting  a  main  feature  of  the  Artists 
Annuity  Fund,  the  projectors  of  the  guild  appear 
to  have  overlooked  that  which  forms  a  leading 
characteristic  of  the  elder  institution  ;  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  to  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  artist. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  premiums  for  insurance  be 
duly  paid,  the  contingency  of  death  will  be  to  some 
extent  provided  for  ;  but  how  few  literary  men, 
even  of  public  eminence,  have  been  able  to  keep 
on  foot  such  insurances.  How  many  on  the  other 
hand  have  struggled  on  for  years,  and  then  been 
content  to  dispose  of  their  policies  for  what  the 
office  might  choose  to  give  for  them.  Nothing  can 
be  more  wise  or  beneficial  than  life  insurance,  if  the 
insurers  be  secure  of  the  means  of  duly  paying  their 
premiums.  If  not,  the  act  is  one,  not  of  providence, 
but  of  folly.  We  have  before  us  a  recent  case  in 
which  a  distinguished  literary  man  who  had  paid 
nearly  400Z.  in  premiums  on  his  policy  in  one  office, 
was  compelled  to  choose  between  the  evil  of 
forfeiting  it  altogether,  or  disposing  of  it  for  the 
inadequate  sum  of  some  60?.  offered  him  by  the 
company.  Had  there  existed  a  Literary  Fund  or 
a  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  which  would  have 
kept  up  this  policy,  and  retained  it  until  the 
proprietor  was  enabled  to  redeem  it,  how  great  a 
service  would  have  been  rendered  without  injury 
either  to  the  feelings  of  the  insurer  or  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  We  repeat  our  conviction, 
that  the  higher  class  of  artist  will  never  bring 
himself  to  be  the  recipient  of  eleemosynary 
relief ;  to  live  in  what  is  literally  an  almshouse,  and 
owe  the  alleviation  of  his  position  to  ‘‘  appeals  to  a 
benevolent  public;”  whilst  the  respectable  littera¬ 
teur  would  suffer  a  martyrdom  ere  he  would  seek 
the  improvement  of  his  condition  through  such  a 
channel.  There  are  no  classes  of  men  who  feel 
more  acutely  the  horror  of  eleemosynary  appeals 
than  artists  and  men  of  letters.  What  is  most 
wanted  appears  to  us  to  be  a  society  which 
would  advance,  at  a  moderate  interest,  to  literary 
men  and  artists  of  known  character  and  honour, 
from  time  to  time,  such  sums  as  might  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  overcome  some  unforeseen  casualty, 
without  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of  being 
the  recipients  of  eleemosynary  gifts  of  money,  so 
painful  to  a  rightly-constituted  mind.  The  difficulty 
which  artists  and  literary  men  of  the  most  unim¬ 
peachable  character  have  in  obtaining  pecuniary  aid 
in  time  of  need,  might  suggest  the  introduction  of 
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some  such  feature  into  any  new  Institution  of  this 
kind.  At  present,  a  member  of  either  body,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  estimation  in  which  his  character  is 
held,  even  if  he  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  three  friends 
trusting  enough  to  become  his  securities,  cannot 
obtain  a  trifling  loan  from  an  insurance  company 
without  effecting  a  life  policy  for  twice  the  amount 
he  borrows ;  paying  about  five  per  cent  upon  it  for 
expenses,  and  five  more  for  interest ;  a  sacrifice 
which  amounts,  in  effect,  to  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Surely  some  remedy,  based  upon  a  reasonable 
amount  of  security,  might  be  devised,  so  far  as 
artists  and  liter.ary  men  are  concerned.  Many  men, 
who  would  not  receive  pecuniary  aid  as  a  benefac¬ 
tion,  would  gratefully  avail  themselves  of  it  on  such 
a  principle.  We  throw  out  the  suggestion  for  the 
consideration  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

However,  dissenting  as  we  reluctantly  do  from 
some  parts  of  the  proposed  plan,  we  cannot 
eulogise  too  highly  the  energy  and  zeal  which  has 
been  displayed  throughout  by  its  originators  ;  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when,  with  some  modifications  and  additions,  the 
success  of  their  scheme  will  be  found  adequately 
to  reward  their  noble  and  disinterested  exertions. 
We  shall,  in  all  probability,  recur  to  the  subject 
when  the  demands  upon  our  space  will  enable  us 
to  do  so  with  convenience. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


P.VRis. —  The  distribution  of  prizes  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  for  the  hest  works  cf 
painting,  engraving,  lithography,  and  architecture, 
took  place  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Palais  National,  in  presence  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  the  Ministers  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  &c.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  made 
rather  a  lugubrious  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  clergy  were  now  too  poor  to  patronise  art, 
that  landed  property  was  too  minutely  subdivided 
to  do  other  than  follow  the  example,  and,  in  short, 
France  has  now  “  but  one  patron  left  for  art— f/ie 
nation.”  The  best  comment  on  this  final  remark 
being  the  fact  of  the  sale  of  works  in  this  years’ 
exhibition  being  the  worst  on  record.  A  melan¬ 
choly  position  this  for  the  Arts  of  France,  and  one 
we  are  most  grieved  to  note ;  we,  however,  look 
forward  rvith  strong  hope  that  the  nation  will  re¬ 
cover  itself  shortly,  and  maintain  its  position  nobly. 

Brussels. — The  statue  ofVesalius,  “the  father 
of  anatomy,”  to  the  production  of  which  the  entire 
medical  body  of  Belgium  subscribed,  as  well  as  the 
state,  has  been  now  perfected  by  the  bronze  in¬ 
scribed  tablets  plac  ed  on  its  base.  The  noble  figures 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  Charles  de  Lorraine, 
await  a  similar  completion.  That  of  the  Crusader 
is  to  receive  two  basso-i-elievos,  representing  the 
capture  of  J erusalem  und  ,r  Godfrey,  and  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  intrepid  chief ;  the  two  first  lines  of 
Tasso’s  “  Gierusalemme  Liberata”  are  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  one  of  its  sides.  When  we  consider  the 
size  of  the  Belgian  capital,  and  the  number  and 
ability  of  its  works  of  commemorative  public  sculp¬ 
ture,  we  feel  ashamed  of  the  “littleness”  of  our 
own  overgrown  capital. 

Art-Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  Brussels. — The 
plans  for  the  building  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
yard  of  the  Music  d’ Industrie  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  therein  the  works  of  ait  of  the  forthcoming 
great  exhibition,  have  been  laid  before  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  The  buildings  will  form  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  in  the  shape  of  the  Palais  d’ Industrie, 
with  a  front  on  the  Place  du  Musee.  To  the  four 
principal  galleries  which  occupy  the  four  sides  of 
the  parallelogram,  two  transversal  galleries  will  be 
added ;  the  latter  will  be  divided  in  compartments, 
especially  devoted  for  pictures  of  small  dimensions. 
The  galleries  will  be  built  of  wood  and  lighted  from 
the  roof.  The  transversal  galleries  will  have  a 
lower  roof.  The  six  galleries  forming  the  E.xhibi- 
tion  will  extend  to  4000  metres,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  adequate  to  the  greatest  amount  of  art- works 
likely  to  be  forwarded.  These  temporary  buildings 
will  communicate  with  the  Palais  d' Industrie,  to 
enable  the  public  to  inspect,  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  leaving  the  building,  the  Museums  of  In¬ 
dustry,  ancient  pictures,  natural  history,  and  the 
national  library.  It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Dela¬ 
croix,  Diaz,  Couture,  and  other  French  artists, 
will  send  works  to  this  world-gathering  of  art  in 
the  Belgian  capital. — Builde  . 

French  Testimonials. — The  provinces  of 
France  are  setting  a  noble  example  to  surrounding 
nations  in  the  honour  they  are  rendering  to  men 
of  genius  born  in  their  respective  localities.  No 
fewer  than  five  public  testimonials  are  in  course  of 
ere  -tion  in  various  parts  of  France,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  and  talents  of  their  great  men. 

Photography  on  Wood. — A  German  artist 


professes  to  have  discovered  a  process  by  which  en¬ 
graving  on  wood  will  be  facilitated  by  photography. 
He  affirms  that  wood  may  be  rendered  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  sensitive  as  paper;  and  that,  in  a 
photogenic  frame,  he  has  produced  most  exquisite 
impressions  of  lace,  feathers,  &c.,  on  wood.  The 
engraver  is  thus  supplied  with  his  drawings  ready 
to  hand. 

Art  in  Munich.— Two  fine  statues,  of  the  size 
of  life,  have  been  added  to  the  decorations  of  the 
Royal  Library  of  Munich.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  institution,  Albrecht  V.  of  Bavaria ; 
the  second  that  of  King  Ludwig,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  plan  of  the  present  building,  which  was 
erected  under  his  auspices.  Both  these  statues  are 
the  work  of  Schw'an thaler. 

Restoration  of  the  Pictures  op  Rubens. — 
The  artists  employed  by  the  Belgian  government 
to  restore  the  pictures  of  Rubens  in  Antwerp,  are 
stated  (in  the  report  addressed  to  the  eommunial 
administration  of  that  city)  to  have  entirely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  difficult  and  responsible  under¬ 
taking.  The  picture  which  had  suffered  most  is 
restored  satisfactorily,  and  replaced.  The  resto¬ 
rations  were  confined  to  removing  the  varnish  with 
great  caution,  and  fixing  the  colour  where  it  had 
become  loose.  The  pencil  was  rarely  applied 
excepting  to  connect  parts  of  the  pictures  with  each 
other,  from  which  particles  of  colour  had  perished. 

Copenhagen. — The  Royal  Library  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  is  about  to  receive  an  addition  to  its  literary 
treasures  of  40,000  printed  books  and  400  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  have  been  left  to  it  by  M.  Englestolt, 
national  historiographer,  who  died  a  few  months 
since.  With  this  addition  the  printed  volumes  of 
the  library  will  exceed  500,000,  and  the  manu¬ 
scripts  11,000. 

• - ♦ - 

the 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SKETCHING 
SOCIETY. 


The  Sketching  Society  has  been  in  active  ex¬ 
istence  upwards  of  forty  years,  but  now  consists  of 
only  three  members, — Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Chalon, 
and  C.  Stanfield.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  us 
to  be  enabled  to  add  that  its  two  oldest  members 
are  still  as  they  have  ever  been  among  the  most 
effective  contributors  to  its  treasures ;  their 
sketches,  forming  both  in  number  and  intrinsic 
value,  the  largest  and  brightest  portion  of  the  col¬ 
lection  now  on  view.  The  plan  of  the  society  has 
undergone  little  alteration  since  its  first  establish¬ 
ment.  A  few  artists,  united  no  less  by  kindred, 
talents,  and  pursuits,  than  by  feelings  of  personal 
regard,  agree  to  meet  at  each  other’s  houses  at 
stated  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an 
amicable  competition  with  each  other.  At  seven  in 
the  evening  they  are  accustomed  to  take  tea,  and 
discuss  the  subject,  which  is  invariably  selected  by 
the  host ;  after  which,  and  often  as  late  as  eight 
o’clock, 

“They  through  their  palettes  thrust  their  graphic 
thumbs. 

And  work  away.’ 

As  the  clock  strikes  ten  the  sketches,  finished  or 
unfinished,  are  collected ;  not  a  touch  being  per¬ 
mitted  after  that  hour,  and  are  submitted  to  the 
friendly  scrutiny  of  the  members  and  their  visitors; 
after  which  a  slight  refection  terminates  the  labours 
of  the  evening.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  host  to  re¬ 
tain  all  the  drawings  which  are  made  in  his  house. 
Hence,  every  member  who  has  been  connected  for 
any  length  of  time  with  the  society,  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  large  collection  of  these  trophies  of 
English  dexterity  in  Art.  The  sale  of  one  of  these 
portfolios  under  circumstances  which  left  the 
proprietor  but  little  option  in  the  matter,  and  the 
eclat  which  attended  their  introduction  to  the 
public,  induced  the  society  to  permit  a  more 
general  and  important  selection  to  be  made  from 
their  respective  stores  ;  and  the  result  is  an  e.xhi- 
bition,  which  is  not  only  calculated  to  reflect 
high  credit  upon  British  Art,  but  to  afford  very 
considerable  amusement  and  instruction  to  all  who 
know  any  thing  at  all  about  it.  It  is  the  common 
belief  of  most  foreigners  that  the  English  artist  is 
slow  to  conceive,  and  still  more  slow  to  execute ;  that 
he  arrives  at  no  successful  result  without  the  most 
painful  elaboration  ;  always  weakening  the  vigour 
of  his  first  conception  by  his  extreme  fastidiousness 
and  over  carefulness  of  detail.  They  look  at  the 
Teniers-like  polish  of  Wilkie’s  early  pictures,  and 
suppose  him  to  have  been  incapable  of  that  broad, 
dashing,  and  rapid  handling  which  they  claim  as 
their  leading  characteristic.  The  collection  to 
which  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  Art,  will  go  far  to  remove  this  impression;  for 
we  believe  we  may  affirm  without  hyperbole,  that 
setting  wholly  aside  the  very  limited  time  allowed 
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for  their  production,  many  of  tliem  display  a 
decision,  and  correctness  of  outline,  and  a  degree 
of  completeness  which  entitle  them  to  rank  with 
some  of  the  finest  sketches  of  the  old  masters, 
executed  doubtless  with  infinitely  greater  delibera¬ 
tion.  Nor  are  mere  rapidity  of  execution,  and 
dexterity  of  handling,  the  only,  or  even  the  chief 
merits  of  these  ehaicches.  The  gracefulness  of 
invention,  the  humour  or  pathos,  as  the  case  may 
be,  which  characterise  many  of  these  drawings, 
could  hardly  have  been  more  striking  had  the 
artists  occupied  whole  days  in  considering  their 
treatment.  We  would  instance  as  marvellous 
examples  of  completeness  in  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  inventive  Art,  the  following  pictorial  im¬ 
promptus: — ‘  Parnell’s  Hermit’  (No.  4),  ‘Sabrina’ 
(113),  ‘The  Alchemist’  (105),  ‘An  Opera  Box’ 
(249),  ‘  West  obtaining  his  colours  from  an  Indian’ 
(272),  ‘Princes  in  the  Tower’  (291),  and  ‘A  Scene 
from  the  Gentle  Shepherd’  (304),  by  C.  B.  Leslie ;  — 
‘Giving  a  Lesson’  (21),  ‘The  Itinei’ant  Spectacle 
Vendor  ’  (47),  ‘  Comus  ’  (112),  ‘  Vert-vert  ’  (178), 

‘  Venus  blinding  Love  ’  (185),  ‘  An  Engagement  ’ 
(205), ‘The  Sick  Lady  ’  (232),  ‘  An  Act  of  Gallantry  ’ 
(252),  ‘  A  Family  Party  ’  (262),  ‘  What  you  will’ 
(261),  ‘A  Salute’  (2^9),  ‘Hotspur  and  Lady 
Percy  ’  (286),  and  ‘  Fairy  Land  ’  (343),  by  A.  E. 
Chalon  ; — ‘The  Tarantella’  (20),  ‘The  Seasons’ 
(124),  ‘  Raffaelle  and  the  Fornarina’  (1381,  ‘Eleva¬ 
tion’  (149),  ‘Flora  and  Zephyr’  (175),  ‘A  Calm 
after  a  Storm  ’  ( 236) ,  ‘  An  Opera  Box  ’  (248) ,  ‘  What 
you  will’  (265),  ‘A  Salute’  (279),  by  Uwins; — 
‘A  Trophy’  (32),  ‘What  you  will’  (266),  and 
‘  The  Golden  Age’  (292),  by  J.  Cristall;- — several 
of  the  poetical  landscapes,  ‘  The  Storm  ’  (162),  and 
‘  The  Weather  Earring’  (240),  by  Stanfield  ;  and 
‘  The  Gentle  Shepherd’  (262),  and  ‘  The  Death 
of  Blake  ’  (269),  by  Partridge.  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer’s  version  of ‘The  Hoax’  (two  boys  attempting 
to  palm  a  dilapidated  lion  of  their  own  manufacture 
on  a  somewhat  incredulous  dog),  although  slight, 
is  full  of  character.  But  the  subjects  for  each" 
evening  must  be  compared  with  each  other  to  be 
properly  appreciated.  On  some  occasions,  imita-' 
tions  of  the  old  masters  were  proposed  and,  for 
finish  and  character,  many  of  these  sketches  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  in  the 
rooms.  We  would  instance  in  particular  the 
‘  W  atteau,  Rubens,  and  Gainsboro,’  of  A.  Chalon ; 
and  the  ‘  Correggio  ’  of  Uwins.  Mr.  John  Chalon’s 
talents  have  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  his  contributions  to  this  collection;  aiming 
sometimes,  and  successfully,  at  a  higher  order  of 
Art,  he  frequently  exhibits  touches  of  humour 
which  are  quite  Hogarthian.  Mr.  Stanfield  has 
also  supplied  several  samples  of  pictorial  waggery 
which,  independently  of  exhibiting  his  versatility 
of  talent  in  a  very  favourable  light,  are  calculated 
to  amuse  by  their  drollery :  his  landscaped  likeness 
of  ‘Avery  great  Connoisseur  indeed,’_eontemplating 
the  characteristics  of  Turner,  and  his  illustration 
of  ‘The  Debut,’  by  the  first  appearance  of  a  sea 
boy  on  the  ‘  W eather  Earring,  ’with  aj  oily  forecastle- 
man  astride  higher  up  the  spar,  enjoying  the  boy’s 
alarm,  are  both  full  of  humour. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  current,  illustrative 
of  the  interest  taken  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  Sketch¬ 
ing  Society.  Several  of  the  drawings  having  been 
sent  by  her  desire  for  her  inspection,  she  intimated 
her  intention  to  select  a  subject  for  one  of  their 
reunions  herself,  and  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of 
testing  the  ingenuity  of  the  painters,  fixed  upon 
the  word  ‘  Elevation.’  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  Queen  sent  a  special  messenger  to  the 
house  at  which  the  Society  was  assembled,  who 
commenced  the  subject  selected  by  the  Queen  at 
seven  o’clock,  and  remained  until  ten,  when  he 
returned  to  the  palace  with  the  sketches.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  series 
of  sketches  in  the  Exhibition. 


GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES 

OF  THE  VAKIOUS  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTERS, 
LICHFIELD  HOUSE,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  from  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  our  last  number, 
of  a  proposed  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  above 
named  mansion.  The  artists  of  France,  finding  that 
all  works  of  painting  were  excluded  from  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  felt  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  vast  influx  of  visitors  likely  to 
assemble  in  London,  to  make  their  productions 
known,  simultaneously  with  the  Works  of  Industry 
of  all  Nations  of  the  World.  Some  months  ago, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Paris  formed  themselves 
into  a  commission  for  the  above  purpose,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  they  were  zealously  supported  by 
several  of  the  leading  painters  of  France.  Com¬ 
munications  were  soon  established  with  Germany, 
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Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  art  exists,  and  subsequently  a  locale  was 
engaged  in  London.  To  find  a  suitable  place  for 
placing  so  extensive  a  collection  for  public  view 
was  a  difficulty  ;  finally,  the  magnificent  mansion 
known  as  Lichfield  House,  St.  James’s-square,  was 
obtained.  The  saloons  of  this  edifice  are  of  great 
size  and  number,  fully  capable  of  displaying  a 
thousand  pictures ;  besides  which,  a  temporary 
gallery  will  be  erected  over  some  of  the  offices  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  lighted  from  above,  as 
soon  as  the  legal  formalities  and  consent  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants  can  be  completed. 

A  considerable  number  of  pictures  have  already 
arrived  from  Paris,  and  some  from  the  other 
foreign  schools.  The  distance  from  which  many 
have  to  come,  and  the  delay  of  transit,  will  pro¬ 
bably  defer,  for  a  few  days,  the  opening  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition.  The  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  are,  however, 
freely  admitted  to  view  the  arrivals  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  without  a  formal  opening. 

The  French  artists,  whose  works  are  already 
arrived,  or  who  have  engaged  to  contribute,  are — 
H.  and  A.  Scheffer,  Paul  de  la  Roche,  Horace 
Vernet,  Eug.  de  la  Croix,  Signol,  Brascassat,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Coignet,  Couture,  Schlesinger,  Ziegler, 
Lehmann,  Thuillier,  Dauzat,  Goyat,  Sohofin, 
Gosse,  Delavalle,  Zeim,  Felon,  Troyon,  Paris, 
Isabey,  Lavaille,  Millet,  Rousseau,  &c.,  &c. 

From  Berlin,  the  principal  academicians  have 
sent  selected  specimens,  under  the  arrangement 
and  advice  of  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  that  city.  The  names  of  the  painters  are — 
Schoppe,  Korneck,  Pistorius,  Nereuz,  Steffeck, 
Gaertner,  Schroeder,  Beckmann,  Herbig,  &c.,  &c. 

The  school  of  Dusscldorf  will  be  illustrated  by 
productions  of  the  following  eminent  painters : — 
Hasenclever,  Schmidt,  Schadow,  Achenbach,  and 
others. 

From  Munich,  Vienna,  Frankfort  and  several 
other  of  the  cities  of  Germany,  numerous  pictures 
have  been  sent  by  all  the  distinguished  artists  who 
have  works  disposable,  either  from  themselves,  or 
lent  by  the  possessors.  The  Dutch  school  includes 
the  names  of  Schotel,  Lamme,  Van  de  Laar, 
Kruseman,  Schelfhout,  Van  Hove,  Verveer, 
Bosboom,  Waldorp,  H.  Koekkock,  C.  Leichert, 
Sprenger  Hulk,  Immersed,  Rooseboom,  &c.  &c. 

The  Belgian  painters  already  include  the  names 
of  Baron  Wappers,  Verboeckhoven,  Madow, 
Gallait,  J.  Van  Eycken,  Chauvin,  and  Slingeneyer. 

The  approaching  triennial  Exhibition  of  works 
by  living  Painters  in  Brussels,  would  have  made 
the  Belgian  school  appear  of  less  importance  than 
it  merits.  To  complete  this  void,  however,  M. 
Couteaux  has  placed  his  magnificent  gallery  of 
modern  art  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  ;  and 
several  other  gentlemen  who  possess  fine  works  by 
Belgian  painters,  have  very  liberally  assisted,  by 
loan  to  the  exhibition,  of  several  fine  productions 
of  the  living  painters. 

The  plan,  including  the  schools  of  all  countries, 
could  not  omit  the  works  of  British  artists ;  and 
among  them  will  be  placed  many  renowned  works 
contributed  by  the  owners,  at  the  desire  of  our 
most  eminent  painters,  who  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  that  our  native  school  should  fairly 
display  its  high  acquirements.  These  will  be 
mostly  lent  by  their  possessors. 

The  mansion  is  fitted  up  with  gas,  and  it  is 
intended  to  open  an  evening  exhibition  by  this 
means,  which  will  afl’ord  a  vast  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  and  visitors  of  London  a  tranquil  and 
intellectual  enjoyment  of  pictorial  art. 

- ♦ - 

THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  FAIR  SLEEPER, 
n.  Wyatt,  Painter.  G.  A.  Periam,  Engnraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture  1  ft.  is-  ty  Hi  in. 

This  very  pleasing  little  picture  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1835,  under  the  title  of 
“  Vigilance,”  a  term  which  applies  to  the  favourite 
spaniel  keeping  watch  while  its  mistress  sleeps. 
The  work  is  very  agreeably  composed,  and  executed 
with  considerable  spirit;  the  figures,  however,  want 
relief  from  the  back  ground. 

The  artist,  Henry  Wyatt,  was  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  portrait-painter  ;  and,  although  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  this  picture  was  a  portrait.  In  1815,  Wyatt 
engaged  himself  for  a  year  to  assist  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  giving  his  services  as  a  set-off  against 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  President’s 
advice.  To  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Sir  Thomas,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  latter 
offered  him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  to  remain  with  him.  He,  however,  re¬ 
moved  to  Birmingham,  thence  to  Liverpool  and 
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Manchester,  where  he  remained  till  1825,  in  the 
autumn  of  which  year  he  returned  to  London  and 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  British  Institution.  His  talent  was  not 
exclusively  confined  to  portraiture,  as  he  painted 
several  subject-pictures,  which  found  places  in 
some  of  the  best  private  collections. 

In  1834,  Wyatt,  having  long  been  a  sufferer 
from  an  asthmatic  affection,  took  up  his  residence 
at  Leamington  ;  in  1838,  being  then  at  Manchester 
for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  portraits  of  a  few 
friends,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
by  which  he  lost  tlie  use  of  his  left  side,  and  from 
which  ho  never  recovered.  He  died  at  Manchester 
in  February  1840. 

The  portraits  of  Wyatt  are  highly  esteemed  as 
carefully  executed  and  well-studied  pictures. 


THE  FIRST  OF  MAY 

AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

Every  attempt  to  describe  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  those  who  were  not  pre.scnt, 
must  have  the  same  result  as  that  of  picturing 
the  sun’s  meridian  glory  to  the  blind;  they 
hear,  and  listen,  and  feel — but  they  cannot 
comprehend ;  in  a  word,  they  cannot  see  ! 
Those  who  were  invigorated  by  the  sunshine 
of  that  immortal  “First  of  May,”  and  heard 
the  deep-hearted  shouts  of  a  loyal  people, 
and  saw,  until  tears  of  joy  and  enthusiasm 
dimmed  their  eager  eyes,  will  know  that  all 
efforts  at  description  of  the  pageant— so  sublime 
in  its  simplicity — must  be  written  in  vain. 
The  eloquent  pen  of  Jules  Janin  has  pour- 
trayed  the  sentiment  of  the  gathering  of 
nations  by  our  Island  Queen — and  thousands 
felt  as  he  did,  as  they  never  felt  before,  and 
can  never  feel  again.  But  it  seems  to  us 
there  is  one  great  object  achieved  by  this  re¬ 
union  of  Nations,  which  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  dwelt  upon.  We  English,  are  happily  well 
acquainted  with  our  Queen ;  we  meet  her  in  our 
drives,  surrounded — not  by  soldiers,  but  by  her 
children  ;  she  partakes  of  our  amusements  ;  she 
fostei’s  our  charities;  she  rises  with  the  lark, 
and  blends,  in  marvellous  order,  the  sacred  duties 
of  a  sovereign  with  the  no  less  sacred  duties  of 
an  English  wife  and  an  English  mother.  Her 
court  is  a  model  in  its  purity  for  all  royal  courts  ; 
and  if  proof  were  needed  of  her  sympathy  with 
the  working  classes,  is  it  not  enshrined  beneath 
the  covering  of  the  Crystal  Palace  1 

Let  us  think  coolly,  if  we  can,  upon  this 
matter,  now  that  the  “  opening  day  ”  has  passed; 
let  us  recal  foramoment  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  the  olden  time,  when  monarchs  met  upon 
“  Fields  of  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  ”  when  neither  kings 
nor  nobles,  nor  knights  nor  esquires  could  meet 
in  love  or  amity,  without  the  pastime  of  mock 
blood-shedding — vdthout  tilt  and  tournament,  as 
if  the  earth  thirsted  for  blood,  and  the  people 
thereof  lived  but  for  slaughter.  All  pageants 
in  the  “  good  old  times  ”  were  made  by 
royalty,  for  royalty — by  nobles,  for  nobles.  The 
Industrial  Arts  had  not  only  no  form,  no  charac¬ 
ter,  no  separate  and  distinct  independence  of 
their  own — but  they  were,  in  no  limited  degree, 
slaves  of  the  lamp,  to  do  the  bidding  of  their 
masters ;  the  artisan — aswellas  the  “  born  thrall  ” 
who  went  about  in  chain  and  collar — no  matter 
how  cunningly  he  fashioned  gold  and  silver,  or 
invented  curious  mechanism,  or  hammered  out 
embellished  armour — was  little  better  than 
a  bondsman ;  not  as  free,  nor  held  in  as  much 
esteem  as  a  bowman,  or  a  meny  forester;  he 
received  broad  pieces  in  exchange  for  his  craft, 
but  he  achieved  no  distinction  as  a  man ;  he  was 
no  place-holder  in  society.  Now  upon  this, 
contrasted  with  the  present  state  of  things,  rests 
the  grand  event  of  our  epoch. 

The  Royalty  of  England  calls  a  meeting  of  all 
Nations  in  the  capital  of  her  island  ;  she  c,alls  it 
fearlessly  in  the  dignity  of  her  own  power,  and 
the  purity  of  her  good  intent.  Her  summons 
is  heard  in  far-away  districts  of  the  globe. 
She  does  not  invite  kings  and  princes  to  this 
banquet  of  industry ;  they  may  come  if  they 
please ;  they  will  be  received  as  befits  the  majesty 
of  our  country ;  but  the  pageant  and  the  palace 
are  not  for  them.  She  announces  no  passes  of 
arms,  no  idle  tilting,  no  soldierly  showing-off  of 
troops,  no  parade  of  her  winged  sea-kings.  She 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Peesideijt  of  the  Royal  Academy. — It 
is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  transfer  to  our 
columns  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  at  the  Royal 
Academy  dinner,  having  reference  to  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  : — 
“Although  I  have,  since  my  first  arrival  in  this 
counti’y,  never  once  missed  visiting  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  have  always  derived 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  instruction  from  those 
visits,  it  is  hut  seldom  that  my  engagements  will 
allow  me  to  join  in  your  festive  dinner.  I  have, 
however,  upon  this  occasion,  made  it  a  point  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  assist  in  what  may  be  considered  the 
inauguration  festival  of  your  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  at  whose  election  I  have  heartily  rejoiced, 
not  only  on  account  of  my  high  estimate  of  his 
I  qualities,  but  also  on  account  of  my  feelings  of 

I  regard  towards  him  personally.  It  would  be  pre¬ 

sumptuous  in  me  to  speak  to  you  of  his  talent  as 
an  artist,  for  that  is  well  known  to  3'ou,  and  of  it 
you  are  the  best  judges;  or  of  his  merits  as  an 
I  author,  for  you  are  all  familiar  with  his  books — 

1  or,  at  least,  ought  to  be  so  ;  or  of  his  amiable 

,  character  as  a  man,  for  that  also  you  must  have 
I  had  opportunities  to  estimate ;  but  my  connexion 
I  with  him,  now  for  nine  years,  on  Her  Majesty’s 
Commission  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

I  has  enabled  me  to  know  what  you  can  know  less, 
and  what  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  —  I  mean  that  kindness  of 
heart,  and  refinement  of  feeling  which  guided  him 
^  in  all  his  communications,  often  most  difficult  and 
delicate,  with  the  different  artists  whom  he  had  to 
invite  to  competition,  whose  works  we  had  to 
criticise,  whom  we  had  to  employ  or  to  reject.” 

Aetists’  Benevolent  Fond.— The  anniversary 
dinner  of  this  institution  took  place  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  10th  of  the  past 
month.  Mr.  B.  B.  Cabbell,  M.P.,  presided  on 
the  occasion,  and  warmly  I'ecommended  the 
society  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  art  and  its 
professors.  Our  columns  have  always  been  open 
to  advocate  its  claims,  and  surely  it  has  strong 
claims  upon  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  assist 
“  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  those  who 
have  none  to  help  them,”  when  we  state  that 
at  the  present  time  it  is  contributing  to  the 
support  of  forty-six  widows  and  twenty-six 
orphan  children,  and  could  yet  do  much  more 
with  extended  means,  for  there  are  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  for  its  bounty  which  limited  resources 
compel  the  committee  to  reject.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  the  dinner  were  headed  by  the  Queen's 
annual  gift  of  one  hundred  guineas. 

!  Mr.  Wass’  Galleet  of  British  Aet. — IVe 
'  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Wass  to  open  at  his  rooms  in  Bond  Sti-eet,  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  British  artists,  that 
the  numerous  visitors  to  London  at  this  busy 
season,  both  native  and  foreign,  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  great  pictures 
I  which  in  years  past  have  adorned  our  annual 
I  galleries  of  art.  We  have  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 

I  Wass’  exhibition,  and  have  there  renewed  our 

I  acquaintance  with  many  valuable  -works,  which 
,  we  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  again.  Among 
'  these  are  Maclise’s  “  Bohemian  Gipsies,”  full  of 
character,  admirable  in  drawing,  and  rich  in 
colour ;  it  is  a  picture  that,  although  painted 
many  years  since,  we  think  the  artist  has  scarcely 
surpassed.  Then  we  have  Etty’s  fine  triad  of 
“Joan  of  Arc,”  and  other  works  from  his  pencil 
j  in  his  more  familiar  style.  Boole’s  “  Solomon 
j  Eagle,”  and  the  “  Messenger  to  Job Eastlake’s 
I  “Gaston  de  Foix;”  Turner’s  “Burning  of  the 
j  Houses  of  Parliament Leslie’s  “  Scene  from 
I  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  Linnell’s  “  Hill-side 
'  Farm,”  one  of  his  very  best  compositions; 
Lance’s  “  Preparations  for  a  Banquet “  Sheep 
and  Goats,”  by  Cooper,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  artist ;  Hart’s  “  Administering  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  some  of  Muller’s  fine  eastern  scenes,  and 
of  Creswick’s  fresh  and  natural  representations 
of  English  landscapes ;  Pyne’s  “  Windsor  Castle 
from  the  Thames,”  a  picture  which,  to  our  minds, 
he  has  never  excelled;  and  many  others  that 
our  space  precludes  us  from  mentioning.  In 
brief,  the  pictures,  though  not  numerous,  are 
well  selected  ;  quality,  not  quantity,  having  been 
studied  by  Mr.  Wass ;  they  will  \erj  largely 
repay  a  visit. 


Entertainment  given  by  British  Artists  to 
Foreign  Sculptors. — The  first  of  a  series  of 
entertainments  which  arc  to  be  associated  with 
the  Great  Exhibition,  was  given  on  the  12th  of 
May  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  to  Herr  IHss 
the  distinguished  German  sculptor,  whose  eques¬ 
trian  Amazon  has  excited  so  much  attention, 
and  to  other  foreign  contributors  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  of  a  similar  class,  by  the  sculptors 
of  England.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  well 
known  artists  and  amateurs,  including  several  of 
the  foreign  commissioners,  assisted  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  leading  toasts  of  the  evening  were — 
1.  “  The  foreign  governments  who  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  peaceful  union  of  nations  by  sendmg 
works  to  the  Exhibition.”  2.  “  The  health  of 
the  foreign  artists  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  of  those  more  especially  who 
have  honoured  the  president  and  his  brother 
artists  with  their  company.”  These  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  the  Prussian  Commissioner, 
Herr  Lefrew,  who  spoke  in  the  French  language, 
and  Herr  Kiss.  The  countenance  of  Professor 
Kiss  is  highly  prepossessing.  FIc  spoke  the 
Gorman  language,  and  expressed  himself  deeply 
gratified  with  the  reception  he  had  met  with  in 
this  country.  It  transpired,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  that  his  merits  are  but  inadequately 
recognised  in  his  own  country,  and  had  been  for 
the  first  time  placed  in  their  true  light  by  the 
Great  Exhibition.  M.  du  Seigneur,  the  sculptor 
of  “  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satan,”  and  Signors 
Monti  and  Bezzi  expressed  with  much  fervency 
their  sense  of  the  attentions  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  country,  and  the  evening  passed  off 
with  the  greatest  eclat.  Many  symposia  ha-ving 
a  simil.ar  object  are  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  These  reunions  will 
do  more  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  against  Briti-  h 
art  and  British  artists  which  it  has  been  the 
leading  aim  of  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
press  to  engender,  than  could  be  achieved 
in  any  other  way ;  as  they  will  teach  strangers 
that  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  and  artists  in 
particular,  a  man  of  genius  is  considered  a  cos¬ 
mopolite,  entitled  to  the  homage  of  every 
civilised  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Flaxman  Gallery. — In  addition  to  the 
particulars  respecting  this  collection,  wliich  have 
already  been  given  in  the  Art-Journal,  we  may 
mention  that  it  is  now  aiTanged  within  Mr. 
Wilkin’s  cupola  to  University  College,  and  that 
it  comprises  about  140  casts,  consisting  of 
statues,  groups,  &c.,  from  Flaxman’s  best 
■w'orks.  The  arrangements  of  the  gallery  were 
entrusted  to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
and  Mr.  Wyon,  and  fully  justify  the  general 
opinion  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  Among 
the  more  prominent  of  the  works  of  our  great 
sculptor,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  are — Michael  and  Satan,  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  the  Pastoral  Apollo,  the  Shield  of 
Achilles,  the  small  Models  of  Raffaelle,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  several  of  his  most 
celebrated  alti  and  hassi  relievi.  The  gallery 
is  open  to  the  public  on  specified  days,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  intellectual  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  London. 

The  Pictures  op  the  late  Sir  William 
Allan. — In  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  late  President  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
ashort  time  before  hisdeath,  his  collected  pictures 
are  now  being  exhibited  at  Mi’.  Hill’s  galleries, 
Edinburgh,  including  some  fifty  finished  paint¬ 
ings,  beside  numerous  sketches  and  studies. 
The  Queen  has  lent  “  The  Breakfast  Parlour  <at 
Abbotsford,”  the  Duke  of  Bedford  “  The  Death 
of  the  Regent  Murray,”  and  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton — “  Waterloo  at  half-past  seven.” 

Entertainments  to  Foreign  Visitors. — 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  among  all  the 
leading  corporations  of  London,  for  entertaining 
the  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  visited 
this  country  on  the  occasion  of  our  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Industry  of  all  'N'ations.  The  cor¬ 
poration  of  Loudon  has  been  the  first  to  move  in 
the  matter,  and  other  companies  are  expected  to 
follow  their  example.  Tliere  will,  it  is  said,  be 
an  honourable  rivalry  as  to  which  of  our  many 
corporate  bodies  shall  afford  the  be.-t  proofs  of 
their  hospitable  disposition  towards  strangers  on 
this  occasion. 


The  Elgin  Marbles.; — We  gather  from  the 
complaints  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  the 
Elgin  Marbles  apartment  in  the  British  Museum 
will  not  be  accessible  to  the  public  for  at  least 
two  months.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times 
recommends  that  these  precious  relics  should 
be  washed,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their 
primitive  purity  as  referred  to  by  Plutarch. 

Northumberland  House  and  Sion  House, 
the  London  and  suburban  residences  of  the 
noble  fiimily  of  Percy,  have  been  thrown  open 
to  public  inspection  by  tickets.  This  is  one  of 
the  graceful  and  popular  overtures  for  which 
the  public  are  indebted  to  our  international 
exhibition. 

Mr.  j.  H.  Illidge. — We  lament  to  record  the 
somewhat  sudden  and  premature  death  of  this 
excellent  artist  and  estimable  gentleman.  He 
died  at  his  house,  in  Bruton  Street,  on  the  14th  of 
May.  He  was  a  portrait  painter  of  considerable 
talent,  and  increasing  fame  ;  for  many  years  he 
pursued  his  profession  in  Liverpool ;  his  friends 
aud  connections  followed  him  to  London,  and  it 
■n'as  his  good  fortune  to  place  on  canvas  most  of 
the  leading  millionaires  of  the  day.  In  private 
life  he  was  greatly  respected,  and  his  abilities, 
apart  from  his  Art,  were  of  no  minor  order.  It 
is  singular  that  one  of  the  latest  of  his  efforts 
was  to  write  a  biography  of  his  deceased  friend, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Leyland,  published  in  the  Art-Journa 
for  May. 

The  Literary  Fund. — At  the  recent  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  of  the  officers  and  supporters  of 
the  Literai-y  Fund,  at  -which  M.  Van  de  Weyer 
presided.  Dr.  Russel,  in  reading  the  report  of 
the  transactions  of  the  year,  stated  that  thirty- 
eight  grants  amounting  to  1035Z.  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  viz.,  to  authors  of  History  and  Bio¬ 
graphy,  4  ;  Biblical  Literature,  5  ;  Science  and 
Art,  3  ;  Topography  and  Travels,  4  ;  Education, 
5 ;  Poetry,  4  ;  Essays  and  Tales,  7  ;  Drama,  1 ; 
Law,  1 ;  Medicine  1 ;  and  Miscellaneous,  3. 
Among  the  principal  speakers  were  M.  Van  de 
'iVeyer,  Lord  Ashburton,  Hon.  E.  Phipps,  Baron 
Dupin,  Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  Alison,  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son,  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce,  and  Mr. 
Thackeray,  the  author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  who 
protested  vehemently  and  eloquently  against  the 
Grub  Street  author  of  the  time  of  George  II. 
being  still  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  English 
literary  man,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  few 
men  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  squalid  destitution 
excepting  through  their  own  recklessness  and 
improvidence.  There  were  unavoidable  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  which  men  of  letters  -w’ere  sometimes 
subjected.  He  had  himself  felt  the  necessity  for 
assistance,  and  it  was  because  he  had  found 
friends  who  helped  him  in  moments  of  distress, 
that  he  felt  an  interest  in  a  society  which  had 
aided  his  professional  brethren  in  hours  of 
similar  misfortune.  The  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  announced  during  the  evening  was  from 
VOOZ.  to  800Z. 

Monument  to  Sharsreare. — A  proposal  has 
been  brought  before  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a 
monument  to  Shakspeare,  which  shall  comprise 
a  gallery  of  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  bis  writings,  from  the  hands  of  the 
mosteminent  painters  andsculptorsof  all  nations; 
and  to  which  the  lovers  of  genius,  of  whatever 
countrjq  are  to  be  invited  to  contribute.  It 
is  proposed  to  commence  a  subscription  for 
this  purpose  during  the  existing  Festival 
of  Nations ;  but  the  idea  is  not  followed  up 
by  any  details  which  might  enable  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  An 
edifice  worthy  of  its  object,  which  should  be 
erected  by  contributions  from  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  Europe,  aud  filled  with  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  pictorial  art  of  the  world, 
illustrative  of  the  Poet’s  works,  would  no  doubt 
be  a  grand  undertaking  ;  but  would  demand  a 
very  much  larger  expenditure  than  could  ever 
be  supplied  by  penny  contributions  from  the 
denizens  of  this  working-day  world.  For  the 
erection  of  aAValhalla  worthy  to  contain  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  writings  of  our  great  dramatist, 
from  the  pencils  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  &c.,  50,0001. 
would,  at  the  least,  be  required  ;  aud  another 
50.0C0Z.  would  be  the  smallest  sum  that  ought 
to  be  expended  on  its  decoration.  Any  monu¬ 
ment  of  this  description  would  be  inadequate 
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wliich  (lid  not  exbibit  tbc  bigliest  talent  that 
money  could  secure  in  its  architecture  and 
decoration  ;  and  such  aid  as  this  could  hardly  be 
obtained  for  a  less  amount  than  the  sum  wo  have 
mentioned.  But  in  the  event  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  proposed  plan  we  would  add  to  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  those  noble  Shakspcare  pictures  of  the 
English  School  which  might  happen  to  be 
accessible  for  the  purpose,  from  the  pen¬ 
cils  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  Smirke, 
Fuseli,  Stothard,  Howard,  North  cote,  and  other 
deceased  painters ;  many  of  whose  illustrations  of 
particular  passages  of  the  Poet’s  writings  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  It  might  happen,  moreover, 
that  for  such  an  object,  the  possessors  of  many 
of  them  would  bo  disposed  to  present  them  to 
the  institution.  The  author  of  the  amionce, 
which  has  given  occasion  for  these  remarks, 
suggests  that  a  penny  subscription — “  Shaks- 
pearc-ponce  ” — should  be  commenced ;  but  such 
a  tribute  would  never  reach  the  amount 
required  for  the  realisation  of  so  grand  an  idea. 
Mr.  Hakewill,  the  architect,  to  whom  must  be 
awarded  the  honour  of  originating  the  propo¬ 
sition,  has  published  the  paper  which  was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet :  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

East  India  Company’s  Museum. — The  public 
day  for  viewing  this  collection  has  been  altered 
from  Saturday  to  Friday.  In  the  course  of  last 
year,  40,353  persons  visited  this  ex’nibition. 

The  Hampstead  Conversazione.  —  The 
concluding  meeting  of  the  season  held  on 
Thursday  the  10th  of  April,  was  remarkable  for 
the  brilliant  gathering  of  (irawings  by  Turner, 
which  displayed  this  artist’s  extraordinary 
genius  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The 
collection  comprised  specimens  of  his  style  from 
the  earliest  period  of  his  artistic  career,  when 
mmute  truthfulness  was  his  characteristic  ;  one 
little  drawing,  “the  Tower  of  London,”  belonging 
to  Miss  Denman,  exhibiting  this  trait  most  fully. 
One  of  the  first  drawings  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Windus,  “  Weathercott  Cave,  Yorkshire  Mr. 
Rogers  sent  the  poetic  view  of  “  Stonehenge 
Mr.  Lyell,  “a  cascade”  of  singular  beauty;  Messrs. 
Smith,  views  of  “  Terni  ”  and  “  Plymouth 
and  Mr.  Stanfield  some  exquisite  bits  of  English 
Scenery.  Altogether  the  collection  was  a  most 
remarkable  one,  and  amply  proved,  the  right 
of  Turner  to  lie  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
English  School  of  Landscape — we  may  say  indeed, 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  world.  The  rooms  were 
crowded,  and  a  large  number  of  Artists  were 
present. 

The  Great  Exhibition  Building.  ■ —  Among 
the  multitude  of  published  views  of  this  edifice, 
not  the  least  interesting  is  that  recently  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Baxter,  by  his  patent  process  of 
printing  in  oil-colours.  The  picture  is  excel¬ 
lently  drawn  and  is  brilliantly  coloured ;  indeed 
the  building  really  looks  like  a  “  crystal  palace,” 
so  delicate  and  transparent  are  the  tints  pro¬ 
duced  in  its  representation :  it  is  one  of  the 
prettist  and  best  prints  the  artist  has  hitherto 
sent  out. 

The  Meeting  op  Charles  I.  and  his  Adhe¬ 
rents  THE  day  before  the  Battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  by  Charles  Landseer,  R.A. — This  fine 
picture,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  is  now  on  view  at 
Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  preparatory  to 
its  being  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Bromley. 
As  an  historical  composition  it  possesses  great 
interest.  The  portraiture,  which  includes  the 
King,  the  Royal  Princes,  James  and  Henry, 
Prince  Rupert,  and  several  other  distinguisheci 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause,  has  been  carefully 
studied.  The  composition  is  good,  and  the  only 
blemish  that  struck  us  was  a  slight  feebleness  of 
effect,  which  the  skill  of  the  engraver  will  no 
doubt  remedy.  In  Mr.  Bromley’s  hands  this 
picture  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  very  interesting 
historical  print.  The  subj ect  is  one  which  will  be 
regarded  with  enthusiasm  by  many  descendants 
from  the  gallant  cavaliers  who  proved  them¬ 
selves  such  faithful  followers  of  the  martyr 
king. 

The  British  Museum. — A  recent  Blue  Book 
supplies  some  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  British  Museum.  From  Mai'ch,  1849,  to 
March,  1850,  the  keeper  of  the  printed  books 
has  expended  4526Z.  16s.  Ic?.  on  fresh  acquisi¬ 


tions,  and  35001.  on  binding ;  the  keeper  of  the 
manuscripts  22191.  14s.  on  fresh  acquisitions, 
and  11311.  16s.  8cl.  on  binding;  the  keeper  of 
antiquities  has  spent  25651.  Os.  Od. ;  and  the 
keeper  of  prints,  13291.  18s.  9tl.  For  zoology  the 
amount  expended  during  the  same  period  was 
9411.  19s. ;  for  botany,  ,581.  14s.  Gd.  ;  for  minerals 
and  fossils,  8031.  The  number  of  visits  made  by 
readers  has  been  78,234.  The  reading-rooms 
have  been  kept  open  291  days.  The  number  of 
books  returned  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  library  has  been  241,682,  or  830  per  diem. 
The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library 
(including  music,  maps,  and  newspapers,)  is 
stated  at  16,208,  of  which,  837  were  presented, 
11,793  purchased,  and  3575  received  by  copy¬ 
right. 

Scientific  Soirees.  —  Lord  Rosso’s  soirees, 
which  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  May,  have  been 
of  unusual  brilliancy ;  whilst  those  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  have  entirely  fulfilled  the  leading  object 
of  their  projectors,  that  of  introducing  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners  to  English  celebrities  of  lite¬ 
rature,  science,  and  art.  The  Society  of  Arts 
has  converted  the  lower  rooms  of  the  institution 
into  reading  rooms,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  in 
which  the  leading  newspapers,  writing  materials, 
&c.,  are  supplied  gratuitously. 

The  School  op  Design  and  the  Great 
Exhibition. — The  Executive  Committee  has 
transmitted  twelve  season  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  be  distributed 
gratuitously  among  the  pupils,  the  male  pupils 
of  the  School  of  Design,  and  Prince  Albert  has, 
at  his  own  cost,  caused  twelve  more  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  female  pupils  of  the  school, 
who  ought  not,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  to 
have  been  overlooked. 

Improvement  op  the  Pianoforte.. — A  French 
mechanician,  of  the  name  of  Sax,  has  registered 
a  patent  for  an  improvement  of  the  piano,  which 
vastly  increases  its  tone,  and  which,  if  it  answers 
to  its  description  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  Paris, 
will  go  far  to  revolutionise  the  structure  of  that 
instrument.  Its  volume  of  sound  will  in  fact 
be  trebled. 

Royal  Society. — Mr.  Charles  Richard  Weld, 
the  historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  printed 
for  private  circulation,  a  handsome  volume,  con¬ 
taining  fac-similes  of  the  signatures  of  three 
hundred  of  its  members,  from  the  origin  of  the 
institution,  to  the  present  time.  A  hundred 
copies  only  have  been  taken,  after  which  the 
stones  were  defaced.  We  had  thought  that  the 
rage  for  exclusive  printing  had  gone  by,  and 
that  books  produced  at  so  large  an  expense  as  this 
work  appears  to  have  been,  would  no  longer  owe 
their  principal  value  to  such  adventitious  causes 
as  have  rendered  even  the  most  contemptible 
works  objects  of  interest  to  those  who  prefer 
that  which  is  scarce,  to  that  which  is  intiinsically 
good.  This  volume  is  of  too  much  interest  not 
to  demand  a  much  wider  circulation. 

Mr.  John  Talfourd  Smyth.' — It  is  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  regret  we  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
this  excellent  engraver,  whose  prints  of  “  The 
Last  In,”  and  “  Arabs  dividing  Spoil,”  from  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  must  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  subscribers.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  May. 

David  Roberts,  R.A. —  This  distinguished 
artist  has  received  Her  Majesty’s  command  to 
paint  a  picture  on  a  small  scale  illustrative  of 
an  incident  in  the  royal  progi’ess  through  the 
transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Queen  presided  at  its  inauguration. 
Mr.  Joseph  Nash  also,  whose  interiors  have  been 
so  universally  admired,  is  preparing  under  the 
patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  a 
series  of  lithographic  imitations  of  his  drawings 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Bridgewater  House. — In  the  last  number  of 
the  Art-Journal  we  announced  the  liberal  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  to  open  his  gallery 
to  the  public  during  the  present  festive  season  ; 
and  although  Bridgewater  House  is  still  in  a 
very  unfinished  state,  his  lordship  has  had  his 
magnificent  collection  of  the  old  masters  tem¬ 
porarily  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  private 
view  took  place  on  the  22nd,  after  which  all 
respectable  persons  have  been  furnished  with 
tickets  of  admission,  on  application  to  Messrs. 


Smith,  of  Bond  Street,  or  Messrs.  Graves,  of 
Pall  Mall.  A  carefully  compiled  catalogue  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith,  jun.,  which  con-  i 
tains  many  interesting  memoranda,  and  especially  I 
indicates  those  pictures  (some  forty  in  number) 
that  have  been  added  to  the  gallery  by  Lord 
Ellesmere.  The  number  of  pictures  on  view  is 
upwards  of  throe  hundred,  and  a  nobler  series  i 
of  specimens  of  all  the  great  schools  of  painting  i 
is  not  to  bo  found  in  any  other  private  residence 
in  the  world.  The  only  modem  pictures  in  the  1 
collection  are  the  “  Soldiers  of  the  Parliament  in-  | 
suiting  Charles  I.  after  his  Trial,”  by  Paul  Dela-  ; 
roche,  one  of  the  finest  historical  pictures  of 
modern  times,  and  the  “  Portrait  of  Lady  ' 

Greville,”  by  Hoppner.  Of  Raffaclle  thereare  no  | 

fewer  than  five  fine  specimens,  four  of  Titian,  : 
five  of  Rembrandt,  two  of  Guido,  three  of 
Claude,  ten  of  Poussin,  one  of  Correggio,  one  of 
Parmegiano,  two  of  Hobbema,  two  of  Ruysdael, 
and  one  of  Murillo.  Most  of  them  are  in  very 
good  order,  and  are  hung  so  as  to  be  inspected 
with  great  advantage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  collectors  will  follow  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
noble  example,  and  afford  similar  facilities  of  j 
access  to  the  treasures  of  art  in  their  possession. 
From  the  controversy  which  has  been  going  on 
in  the  Times  on  the  subject,  we  should  infer  that 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  pictures  are  not  as  j 
accessible  to  the  public  as  one  of  his  late  speeches  ' 
in  the  House  of  Lords  had  led  us  to  infer. 

Kew  Gardens.^ — Her  Majesty  has  directed 
that  the  pleasure  gardens  at  Kew  shall  be  open 
to  general  visitors.  Their  gates  were  thrown 
open  on  Monday,  and  are  to  remain  so  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  six,  until  the  12th 
of  September.  These  grounds  adjoin  the  Kew 
Botanical  Gardens,  into  which  several  minor 
communications  have  been  estabhshed.  There 
are  beside  two  larger  entrances,  the  Lion  and 
Unicorn  gates  in  the  Richmond  Road,  and  those 
on  the  river  bank  nearly  opposite  the  Brentford 
Ferry.  The  series  of  parks  and  gardens  from 
Chiswick  to  Hampton  Court,  through  the  i 
splenchd  domains  of  Sion  House,  Kew,  Rich-  I 
inond  and  Bushey  Park,  to  the  Palace  of  | 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  are  thus  accessible  to  all  who  ( 

desire  to  visit  them.  | 

The  Mechanical  Processes  op  Sculpture. —  | 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  , 

C.  H.  C.  Smith  at  the  Institute  of  British  Archi-  ! 

tects,  on  the  mechanical  processes  of  sculpture,  ' 
he  asserts  the  superiority  of  granite  over  marble 
or  bronze  for  all  out-of-door  statuary,  and  ridi¬ 
cules  the  vulgar  notion  that  Michael  Angelo  was  ' 
accustomed  to  chisel  his  works  from  the  block 
without  a  model.  Of  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
idea  the  terra-cotta  models  of  that  mighty 
master  afford  the  strongest  presumptive  proof. 

The  first  sculptor  who  is  known  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  method,  still  in  use  in  Italy,  for 
“  getting  points,”  was  Alberti.  The  elder  Bacon 
was  the  first  who  departed  from  the  practice, 
and  invented  the  scale  stones,  with  the  ball  anci 
socket  apparatus,  in  1764.  In  this  method  the 
graduated  scale  is  fixed  beneath  the  block  to  be 
carved,  which,  together  with  the  model,  is  fixed 
firmly  on  a  mass  of  stone  side  by  side.  An 
upright  staff  with  cross  arms,  on  which  the 
probe  gauge  for  fixing  the  points  is  set,  moves 
horizontally  along  the  scale  stones,  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  machine. 

The  Sack  op  Rome,  in  1527. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  Bruce 
furnished  au  account  of  an  early  oil  painting  of 
Rome,  as  it  appeared  at  the  moment  of  its  siege 
and  sack  in  1527.  The  picture,  which  is  the 
property  of  P.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  by  its  I’epresen- 
tation  of  the  various  public  buildings  at  Rome, 
fixes  clearly  the  date  when  it  was  painted. 

Machine  for  Cutting,  'Working,  and  Polish¬ 
ing  Marble. — The  Builder  gives  a  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  of  this  much  vaunted  invention,  but  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  be  understood  and  does  not  seem  to 
bear  out  the  newspaper  rumours  of  its  value ;  saws, 
sand,  and  water,  do  excellently  well  for  dividing 
blocks  of  marble  into  parallel  slabs,  and  we  do 
not  consider  that  this  comjilicated  machine 
offers  many  advantages  over  the  older  and  far 
simpler  practice.  The  horizontal  sawing  machine  ! 
for  marble  was  patented  by  Mr.  James  Tulloch 
in  1824,  but  has  never  formd  its  way  into  general  i 
use. 
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Journal  of  a  Landscape  Painter  in  Al¬ 
bania.  By  Edward  Lear.  Published  by 
11.  Bentley,  Loudon. 

Vf.RY  few  Avoi'ks  require  more  varied  powers  than 
“  Journals  ”  of  this  description.  They  are  ofttimes 
deprived  of  personal  interest,  arising  from  the 
deficiency  of  accident  or  event;  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  consequently  engaged  upon  details 
descriptive  of  scenery.  Now,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
convey  accurate  impressions  of  this  kind,  both 
author  and  reader  are  aware.  The  truthful  is 
rarely  obtained  except  in  cases  where  Memory  aids 
the  “  Journal,”  but  how  soon  does  Time  efi'ace 
the  lines  over  which  Memory  lingers ;  how  readily 
does  Imagination  seize  upon  its  fading  hues,  and 
form  fairy  landscapes  bright  as  the  gardens  of 
Armida,  as  illusory  to  the  senses.  Of  later  authors, 
Mr.  Buskin  is  undoubtedly  iii  this  respect  the  most 
successful.  He  is  endowed  with  an  innate  strength 
of  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  which 
enables  him  to  describe  the  varied  aspects  of  her 
mighty  frame,  in  language  becoming  so  intellectual 
a  worshipper.  Mr.  Lear  has  no  such  graphic 
powers,  yet  he  has  a  winning  gentleness,  a  delicacy 
and  truthfulness  of  perception,  and  love  of  Nature, 
which  impart  to  his  pictures  both  by  pen  and 
pencil  a  great  charm.  His  style  is  always  clear 
and  unaffected,  his  narrative  where  the  subject 
allow’S  is  humorous  without  effort,  and  the  general 
impression  is  that  of  a  mind  w’ont  in  love  and 
meditation — 

“  to  hold 

Converse  -with  Nature’s  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unroll'd." 

The  w'ork  is  fully  illustrated  by  sketches  of  great 
merit,  and  we  have  not,  for  some  time,  seen  a  more 
welcome  book  than  this  “  Joui'nal  of  a  Landscape- 
painter.” 


Narr.ytiyes  of  Sorcery  and  Magic.  By  T. 
Wright,  M.A.,  &c.  Published  by  K. 
Bentley,  London. 


Sorcerj'  and  Magic  are  now  so  entirely  discredited 
except  by  the  most  ignorant  and  vulgar,  that  a 
bare  narrative  of  the  credulity  and  superstition 
of  past  ages  would  only  present  a  melancholy 
denial  of  “  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,”  if 
the  collector  did  not  bring  some  higher  qualities 
of  the  task.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  chronicler  of  the 
proper  class,  who  does  not  only  deal  with 
facts,  but  deduces  therefrom  sound  inferences ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  mind-degrading 
superstition,  we  can  trace  the  reason  which  actuated 
the  belief  and  urged  on  cruelties.  The  terrors  of 
the  Unreformed  Church  branded  reformers  with 
the  crimes  of  sorcery,  and  the  stolen  meetings  for 
Christian  communion  were  denounced  as  unholy 
rites  of  magic;  as  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Wal- 
denses  and  the  Nuns  of  Loudon.  The  destruction 
of  the  Knights  Templars  are  other  instances  of  the 
same  excuse  for  pillage  and  murder  at  the  hands  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  tragedy  of  D’ Ancre.  The 
frightful  tale  of  the  citizens  of  Arras  is  a  key  to 
the  way  accusations  of  sorcery  were  carried  out 
and  consummated  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  persons 
seduced  to  confessions  of  impossible  things,  and 
then  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Through  Mr. 
Wright’s  instructive  volumes  maybe  clearly  traced 
the  growth  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  from  its 
germ  until  its  culminating  point,  all  naturally  and 
ably  accounted  for,  although  in  so  doing  we  trace 
the  frightful  evil  of  the  guilty  few,  fostering  for 
their  own  purposes  the  most  debasing  superstition. 
There  is  much  of  startling  and  singular  interest  in 
this  work  ;  many  a  dark  page  of  history  laid  bare, 
many  a  tale  for  philosophical  reflection.  We  know 
no  more  enticing  volumes  of  the  class  since  Sir 
Walter  Scott  gave  the  world  his  letters  on  Demo¬ 
nology  and  Witchcraft. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


composition  for  which  the  engraver  is  not  answer- 
able,  such  as  the  portrait  of  the  king’s  face,  so 
ugly  as  to  be  almost  bideous,  and  that  of  the 
young  prince  approaching  more  nearly  to  idiotcy 
than  inquisitiveness.  The  countenance  of  Harvey, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  fine  and  intellectual,  though 
we  apprehend  the  phrenologist  would  scarcely 
allow  the  head  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  theories. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Lemon  is  new  to  us  as  an 
engraver;  if  a  young  man,  he  has  talent  that 
experience  will  cloubtless  turn  to  good  account; 
but  if  his  practice  be  of  long  standing  he  exhibits 
faults  that  should  not  have  appeared.  With  all 
the  defects  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  print  is 
nevertheless  a  striking  one,  and  worthy  of  favour¬ 
able  regard  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  Art  we 
desire  to  see  popular. 


View  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  and  Schools, 
Roche.ster  Row,  Westminster.  Published 
by  Lloyd,  Brothers,  London. 

A  very  carefully  lithographed  view  of  the  beautiful 
church  lately  built  aud  endowed  by  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  ;  as  noble  a  monument  as  lady  ever  reared 
to  her  own  memory  ;  she  cannot  have  a  worthier 
or  more  honourable,  thoughit  should  be  of  sculptured 
marble  among  the  greatest  of  the  land.  It  is  the 
church  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  thousands 
now  and  hereafter  will  rise  to  call  its  founder 
“blessed.”  The  print  shows  the  exquisite  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  edifice  and  all  its  delicate  enrich¬ 
ments  with  much  fidelity  and  taste. 

Recollections  op  a  Tour  in  the  Ionian  Is¬ 
lands,  Greece,  AND  Constantinople.  By 
Henry  Cook.  Parts  1.  and  II.  ,  Published 
by  T.  M‘Lean,  London. 

As  we  thought  would  be  the  case,  this  work  in¬ 
creases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds ;  the  two  parts 
now  before  us  earry  die  spectator  through  other 
portions  of  the  “sunny  isles  of  Greece”  to  the 
Albanian  continent.  We  have  placed  before  us 
the  rich  and  verdant  “  Island  of  Cephalonia,”  a 
highly  picturesque  view  ;  “  Corinth  from  Lutraki,’ 
grand,  but  desolate,  the  shadow  of  the  past ;  “  The 
Mountains  of  Albania,  from  Corfu,”  a  lovely  com¬ 
bination  of  rural  architecture,  wood,  and  water; 
“  The  Robbers’  Cave,”  seated  upon  a  grand  rocky 
eminence,  far  too  beautiful  for  such  haunts.  We 
then  come  to  the  glorious  relics  of  ancient  Athens, 
“  The  Gate  of  the  Agora,”  whose  well-proportioned 
fragments  stand  in  almost  solitary  grandeur;  “  The 
Parthenon,”  still  more  majestic  and  more  desolate ; 
and  “  The  Choragio  Monument  of  Lysicrates,”  an 
exquisite  example  of  the  refined  taste  of  the  old 
Greek  architecture.  These  views  are  all  selected 
with  unquestionable  judgment,  and  with  a  fine 
feeling  for  the  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  they  are 
excellently  drawn,  and  will  materially  assist  in 
bringing  the  work  into  extensive  notice. 

Advice  to  Builders,  Buyers,  and  Renters 
OF  Houses.  By  J.  S.  Erlam.  Published  by 
Shoberl,  London. 

A  little  handbook  devoted  to  this  subject  from  the 
pen  of  a  practised  architect,  cannot  fail  of  a  due 
welcome  in  these  days  of  increased  house-building; 
particuLarly  when  it  is  so  clearly  and  sensibly 
arranged  as  the  present  little  work,  which  comprises 
in  terse  and  business-like  phraseology  all  that  needs 
be  known  on  the  subject. 


Views  in  North  Wales.  Published  by  T. 

Catiierall,  Chester, 

The  views  are  engraved  on  steel  and  selected  from 
the  principal  objects  worthy  of  a  tourist’s  notice, 
such  as  Conway,  Rhuddlan,  &c.,  which  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  antiquity  as  Suowdon  and  Pont 
Aberglasslyn  for  their  picturesque  beauty.  The 
Dee  Viaduct  is  one  of  those  triumphs  of  modern 
engineering  almost  equal  to  the  works  of  old 
Rome,  which  testify  to  the  vigour  and  greatness  of 
modern  times.  The  views  are  all  well  executed, 
and  the  series  is  one  of  general  interest. 


Bowboth.ym’s  Water-Colour  Drawing  Book. 

Parts  I.  to  IV.  Published  by  Winsor  and 

Newton,  London. 

We  believe  any  attempt  to  teach  water-colour 
painting,  by  means  of  printed  examples,  to  be 
always  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  there  are  times 
and  places  when  original  drawings,  or  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  master,  are  not  easily  procurable,  and 
then  the  learner  must  seek  what  other  aid  he  can. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  know  no  better  work 
than  Mr.  Rowbotham’s  series  ;  his  drawings  seem 
to  have  been  very  carefully  lithographed,  and 
excellently  printed  in  colours  by  Messrs.  Hanhart. 
T’le  examples  given  are  simple,  well-selected,  and 
highly  pleasing  subjects;  a  few  pages  of  “  instruc¬ 
tions  ”  would  have  added  to  their  value. 


Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  Engraved 
by  S.  Bellin,  from  the  Picture  by  J.  R. 
Herbert,  R.  A.  Published  by  Lloyd, 
Brothers,  London. 

There  are  certain  subjects  in  Sacred  history  of 
which  we  never  weary,  however  often  they  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  skill  of  the  painter ;  this 
is  one  of  them,  and  it  requires  no  argument  to 
demonstrate  why  it  has  so  Irequentiy  engaged  the 
pencil  ol  the  artist  whose  delight  it  is  to  illustrate 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  founder  of  our  holy  religion.  Mr.  Herbert’s 
vei sion  ot  the  scene  at  the  well  of  Samaria  is,  we 
think,  one  of  his  most  successful  works,  replete 
with  devout  feeling,  yet  not  over-strained  in 
sentiment,  and  exceedingly  well-composed  as  a 
picture  :  the  w’hole  scene,  figures  and  landscape, 
at  once  carries  the  thoughts  back  to  the  favoured 
land  where  the  miracles  of  revelation  were  wrouo-ht. 
The  drawing  of  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  is'the 
least  happy  part  of  the  composition ;  it  is  posed 
ungracefully,  and  the  thighs  are  too  short  in 
proportion  to  the  body.  His  companion  at  the 
ivell  is  an  excellent  conception  of  the  character, 
elegant  in  form  and  feature,  and  expressive  of 
those  feelings  which  she  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  at  meeting  with  one  to  whom  the  whole 
history  of  her  life  was  known,  who  is  reading  all 
her  thoughts,  and,  with  mild  persuasion,  exhorts 
her  to  repentance.  Mr.  Beilin  has  rendered  the 
picture  in  a  way  highly  to  be  commended,  forcibly 
and  delicately.  We  congratulate  the  publishers 
on  the  production  of  a  work  so  satisfactory,  and 
so  creditable  to  their  selection. 


Portrait  of  Joseph  Paxton,  Esa.,  F.R.S. 
Engraved  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  from  the 
picture  by  0.  Oakley.  Published  by  T. 
Moseley,  Derby  ;  and  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi, 
London. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman,  though  by  no  means 
“  unknown  to  lame,”  has  recently  become  a 
familiar  word  to  half  the  civilised  world,  through 
his  connexion  with  the  vast  structure  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  appearance  of  an  excellent  portrait  of 
him  is,  at  this  time  especially,  most  opportune ;  and 
w'e  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
a  large  number  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
result  of  his  genius  in  the  erection  of  the  “  Crystal 
Palace.”  The  likeness  is  most  striking;  we  see 
in  it  the  intelligence,  suavity,  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  of  the  original ;  and  when  we  say  the 
plate  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Reynolds’s  best  style,  we 
need  offer  no  other  remark  upon  its  excellence  as  a 
work  of  Art. 


Histoirb  de  L’orfevrerie-Joaillerie,  et 
DES  Anciennes  Communautes  et  Con- 
FRERIES  D’oRFEVERES-Jo.ALLIERS  DE  L.\ 
France  et  de  la  Belgique.  Par  M.  Paul 
Lacroix  et  F.  Sere.  Paris :  Librairie 
DE  Sere,  5,  Rue  du  Pont  de  Lede.  London : 
A.  P.  Delizy. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  works  termed  “  Livres 
D’or  des  Metiers,”  which  is  being  produced  at  an 
exceedingly  moderate  rate,  although  printed  in  a 
good  style,  and  illustrated  most  profusely  wit’n 
engravings  on  wood,  and  highly-coloured  litho¬ 
graphs.  'The  history  of  trading  companies  is 
fraught  with  peculiar  interest,  and  is  a  class  of 
record  hitherto  much  neglected  in  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  The  literary  portion 
of  the  work  at  present  under  consideration  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  done,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  very 
comprehensive  history  of  manufacturing  art.  The 
large  number  of  woodcuts  interspersed  over  these 
pages  are  of  much  curiosity  and  value,  and  are 
well  executed ;  the  work  altogether  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  research  of  the  authors, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher. 


The  Museum  of  Classic.vl  Antiquities. 

Part  II.  Published  by  P.  W.  Parker, 

West  Strand. 

The  second  part  of  this  good  serial  is  before  us, 
and  presents  superior  attractions  to  the  first.  The 
papers  it  contains  are  excellent  of  their  kind.  That 
by  Mr.  Falkener,  on  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus,  is 
distinguished  by  sound  learning.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  names  of  two  artists  as  contributors  ;  Mr. 
Scharf,  jun.,  has  a  brief  paper  on  an  ancient  figure 
of  Minerva  recently  discovered  at  Athens,  with 
engravings  of  it  from  his  drawings.  The  distin¬ 
guished  sculptor,  John  Gibson,  of  Rome,  contributes 
a  lengthy  illustrated  paper  on  the  Ionic  monument 
at  Xanthus,  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  sound  classic  leaniing 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  early  archseology. 
With  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  artists 
must  obtain  in  the  proper  stndy  of  the  profession, 
it  is  frequently  matter  of  regret  with  us  that  they 
use  the  pen  so  little. 


Harvey  Demonstrating  to  Charles  I.  his 
Theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood.  Engraved  by  H.  Lemon,  from  the 
Picture  by  B.  Hannah.  Published  by  Lloyd, 
Brothers,  London. 

While  acknowledging  that  this  print  exhibits  con¬ 
siderable  spirit,  and  much  clever  engraving,  we 
must  admit  there  is  something  in  its  general 
appearance  not  altogether  pleasing ;  a  want  of 
harmony  seems  to  be  its  chief  defect ;  the  masses 
of  shadow  are  too  heavy,  and  the  lights  fall  far 
too  vividly  in  places ;  in  fact,  light  or  sunshine 
entering  an  apartment  with  the  strength  represented 
in  the  engraving,  must  spread  to  a  considerable 
extent  over  every  object  in  the  foreground  of  the 
work  ;  nor  would  the  dift’erence  of  fabric  and 
colour  in  the  dresses  cause  so  marked  a  distinction 
as  we  find  here.  There  are  also  faults  in  the 
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THE  PRE-RAFFAELLITES. 


labourers  in  tbe  vine¬ 
yard  of  civilisation,  of 
which  the  Fine  Arts 
form  so  conspicuous  a 
portion,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  endeavour  to 
weed  and  root  up  every 
thing  detrimental  to 
their  growth  and  their 
extension,  upon  those 
principles  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  great  works  of  each  succeeding  age,  from 
Giotto  to  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  in 
design,  and  from  Correggio  and  Titian  in  colour. 
If  we  cannot  extend  what  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  great  geniuses  in  painting,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  throw  the  art  back  to  its  infancy, 
and  to  its  early  gropings  in  darkness  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  We  are  led  into  these  remarks  by 
observing  the  attempts  of  a  few  young  men  who 
style  themselves  the  Pre-Raffaellite  school,  but 
more  properly  might  be  called  the  Gothic  school, 
or  that  style  which  might  be  engendered  by  the 
contemplation  of  monumental  brasses  or  ancient 
stained  glass  windows,  where  the  objects  are 
flat,  and  inlaid,  and  coloured  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  harmony  or  chiaro-oscuro.  This  new 
sect  pretends  that  as  all  the  great  colourists  from 
Titian  to  our  own  Reynolds  have  lost  much  of 
their  outline  of  objects  in  softness  and  shadow, 
it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  study  of  the 
early  frescoes  to  recover  the  higher  principles  of 
design,  which  have  become  deteriorated  by  this 
mode  of  treatment :  aerial  perspective  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  set  at  nought ;  nor  is  linear  perspective 
much  better  served,  but  is  cast  overboard  like 
another  Jonah. 

To  attempt  to  criticise  such  works  seems 
trifling  with  time,  but  when  we  see  this  junto 
held  up  to  notice  and  favourable  observation,  by 
such  men  as  the  Under-graduate  of  Oxford,  it 
becomes  om’  duty  to  enter  into  the  melee.  The 
curious  may  see  the  germs  of  this  school  in  a 
work  published  some  years  ago  by  Longmans, 
and  since  reprinted,  (Du  Sommirard’s  Moyen 
Age ;)  but  we  must  consider  the  German 
artists  as  the  great  revivers  of  this  style, 
particularly  in  their  frescoes  at  Munich. 
Who  has  the  merit  of  being  the  founder 
in  England  we  are  not  certain,  but  we  believe 
Rosetti,  and,  after  him,  Millais,  Browne,  Hunt, 
and  Collins.  These  are  the  artists  who  may 
be  expected  to  “found  a  school  in  England, 
such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  for  three  hundred 
years ;  provided,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  they  are 
not  driven  from  their  purpose  by  harsh  and 
severe  criticism.”  If  they  are  sincere,  no  severity 
of  observation  can  alter  their  purpose ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  confirm  them  in  their  habits 
and  creed,  as  we  find  it  has  done  in  all  ages. 

Let  us  first  speak  of  the  sentiment  of  their 
pictures,  so  talked  of  by  their  admirers.  Senti¬ 
ment,  both  in  writing  and  painting,  must  be  pure 
and  untainted  by  affectation  :  perhaps  there  is 
no  line  so  difficult  to  draw, — it  trembles  between 
mawkishness  and  sublimity.  Shakespeare  is  the 
great  master  to  whose  works  we  must  look  for 
examples;  unadulterated  as  they  are  by  any 
attempt  at  ostentation  or  anxiety  ;  for  instance, 
we  might  refer  to  his  few  lines  commencing 
thus — 


“  Slie  never  told  her  love. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  1’  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

Slio  sat  like  I'atienco  on  a  monument, 

, Smiling  at  Grief.” 

No  painting  can  surpass,  or  even  come  up  witli, 
such  a  combination  of  touching  imagery  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  sentiment  is  evidently  adorned, 
it  loses  its  charm.  Sterne,  who  is  a  great  master 
of  this  quality,  is  nevertheless  faulty,  from  its 
being  too  evident  and  strained  ;  wo  might  men¬ 
tion  two  instances,  the  one  in  his  Sentimental 
Journey,  where  the  poor  man  has  lost  his  ass, 
and  having  the  dead  animal’s  bridle  with  him, 
ho  lays  a  piece  of  bread  on  tlio  bit  at  the  time 
ho  is  taking  his  own  dinner  at  the  inn  door ;  tlie 
other  is  a  well-known  one  in  his  “Tristam 
Shandy,”  w'here  my  micle  Toby  utters  an  oath,  in 
the  fervour  of  his  exclamation,  respecting  Lo 
Fevre, — “the  recording  angel,  as  ho  wrote  it 
down,  let  fall  a  tear  which  blotted  it  out  for 
ever.”  These  are  very  pretty,  as  Christopher 
North  would  say,  but  are  too  much  as  if  they 
were  written  wdthin  the  sound  of  Bow  Bell ;  so  in 
painting,  sentiment  must  not  only  be  natural  and 
unaffected,  but  not  too  palpable.  An  example 
occurs  to  our  recollection,  in  one  of  Raffaelle’s 
designs  of  the  “  Plague,”  (of  which  there  is  a 
print  by  Mark  Antonio,)  —  a  child  is  creeping  to 
suck  the  nipple  of  its  mother  who  has  fallen 
dead,  while  the  father  is  stooping  over  the 
corpse,  with  his  hand  on  his  face  to  guard  against 
the  infection,  while  pushing  the  infant  away. 
This  incident,  from  its  being  copied  in  a  variety 
of  ways  by  succeeding  artists,  is  a  proof  of  its 
truth  and  beauty.  The  sentiment  enunciated  in 
the  two  pictures  of  “  Peace  ”  and  “  War  ”  from 
which  two  engravings  have  been  just  published, 
are  examples  where  incidents  are  chosen  to  em¬ 
bellish  and  strengthen  the  subject :  in  “  War  ” 
we  have  its  horrors  carried  into  the  peaceful 
cottage,  and  while  the  horse  and  his  rider  are 
destroyed  in  all  their  strength,  and  an  explo¬ 
sion  has  laid  in  ruins  the  shattered  building, 
we  perceive  a  small  rose  standing  uncut  and  un¬ 
scathed  in  the  midst  of  the  havoc.  In  the  “  Peace,” 
which  is  laid  in  the  centre  of  a  fortress,  we 
have  the  guns  dismantled  and  scattered  on  the 
ground,  while  the  scene  is  occupied  by  children, 
and  sheep,  and  goats  tending  their  young ;  the 
sentiment  of  tranquillity  is  conveyed  by  two 
lambs  lying  by  the  instruments  of  destruction 
and  peacefully  eating  the  few  blades  of  grass  out 
of  the  dismounted  cannon’s  mouth.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  Raffaelle  is  sublime,  that  of  Landseer 
barely  escapes  from  the  appellation  of  pretty. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  subject  much  is  gained 
by  an  unostentation  of  arrangement  either  in  the 
composition  or  chiaro-oscuro ;  the  early  mas¬ 
ters  had  this  quality,  for  in  fact  they  knew  no 
better,  and  time  has  laid  his  hallowing  hand  on 
their  works.  This  dryness  and  primitive  look 
of  simplicity  has  been  imitated  by  the  modern 
Germans,  in  whose  wake  our  young  friends  the 
Pre-Raffaellites  are  gliding.  Indeed,  Raffaelle 
himself  is  pressed  into  the  service,  and  those 
pictui-es  he  painted  while  with  his  master  Peru- 
gino  are  termed  his  religious  pieces,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  his  later  works,  when  he  had 
extricated  himself  from  the  trammels  of  severe 
Gothicism  :  regularity  in  the  composition,  as  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  grandeur,  may  be  pre¬ 
served  through  all  the  captivating  adjuncts  of 
harmonious  colouring  and  chiaro-oscuro.  In 
fact,  if  Millais  had  chosen  Correggio  for  his 
guide  (if  he  must  have  one),  we  are  persuaded 
the  result  would  have  been  more  successful. 

“  Two  young  Females  caressing  a  Dove  ”  requires 
not  the  severity  of  John  Van  Eyck  or  Albert 
Durer ;  neither  does  the  absence  of  beauty  in 
the  countenance  add  to  the  sentiment.  At  the 
period  of  Noah  the  Scripture  says :  “  The  daughters 
of  men  were  fair,”  and  the  character  may  be 
cast  back  to  the  most  primitive  era  without 
giving  a  look  of  familiar  individuality.  From 
John  Van  Eyck  to  Rubens  there  are  many 
intermediate  stations  ;  but  if  conventionality  is 
what  the  Pre-Raffaellites  seek  to  avoid,  why  not 
go  back  to  times  antecedent,  where  the  human 
figure  is  represented  as  if  copied  from  models 
found  drowned,  or  starved  to  death  1 

In  criticising  pictures  of  this  class,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  starting-point ;  they  defy  rules,  or 


any  affinity  to  the  progress  of  painting.  If  wo  ask 
“  wlicre  is  your  story  — they  may  say  witli  the 
knife-grinder,  “God  bless  you,  sii',  1  have  no  story 
to  tell.”  If  wc  say,  “  where  is  your  principal  lighf!” 
— they  answer,  “  wc  don’t  intend  to  have  a  princi¬ 
pal  light.”  If  wo  say,  “  it  is  considered,  when  a 
strong  colour  is  iircsent  in  a  picture,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  it  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice 
in  a  lesser  degree,  otherwise  it  becomes  a  spot 
or  blot,” — “  that  is  conventional  art,”  is  the  reply, 
“  which  it  is  our  principle  to  reject.”  Our  only 
chance,  therefore,  is  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground;  that  is,  nature,  unsophisticated  by  rules. 
Where,  wc  inquire,  is  that  to  be  found  in  their 
works  1 — do  we  find  beauty  or  sentiment  in  the 
countenance  of  the  “  Woodcutter’s  Daughter  1  ” 
— do  wc  find  it  in  the  “  Two  Children  of  Noahl” 
— or  even  in  the  personification  of  the  “  Nun  1  ” 
Look  even  at  the  treatment  of  the  hands,  and  if 
the  painting  of  flesh  be  considered  the  great 
criterion  of  a  work  of  excellence,  what  have  they 
to  show  to  Mr.  Ruskin  that  would  lead  him  to 
suppose  “  they  are  destined  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  school  in  England  which  the  world  has  not 
seen  for  three  hundred  years  1  ”  We  can  only 
say  we  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  If 
they  succeed  in  gaining  the  patronage  of  the 
country,  all  the  other  artists  must  add  more 
harshness  and  brightness  to  their  pictures.  At 
present  they  look  feeble  and  appalled  in  Their 
presence  ;  but  we  believe  the  patronage  they 
are  now  receiving  arises  out  of  the  novelty  of  the 
matter,  and  may  go  down  as  quickly  as  it  has 
arisen  ;  whereas  good  drawing,  and  good  colour¬ 
ing,  will  live  for  ever. 

This,  however,  must  be  considered  as  a  digres¬ 
sion  :  we  will,  therefore,  return  to  our  critical 
remarks,  seriatim.  Sentiment,  in  a  picture,  it 
has  been  observed,  often  springs  from  _a  very 
small  incident ;  and  if  we  concede  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Daughters  of  Noah  caressing  the 
Dove  on  its  return  to  the  Ark,”  we  must  also 
allow  the  idea  engendered  by  “  The  Nun”  of  Mr. 
Collins  contemplating  the  passion-flower,  which 
contains  figures  of  the  cross,  and  nails  used  at 
the  crucifixion,  also  the  imitation  of  the  glory 
encircling  the  whole,  and  which,  in  fact,  obtained 
for  it  in  early  times  the  name  which  the  flower 
still  retains ;  but  the  expression  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  action  of  the  figure  must  accord,  and 
explain  to  the  spectator  the  incident  which  gives 
rise  to  it.  The  earlier  masters  seldom  intro¬ 
duced  a  variety  of  action  or  diversity  of  natural 
expression  to  embellish  their  story ;  hence  their 
simplicity  :  but  when  their  ideas  were  after¬ 
wards  extended  by  the  great  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  many  incidents  were 
introduced  both  to  embellish  and  illustrate  the 
story.  This  gave  rise  to  composition  and  com¬ 
bination  of  the  several  parts  of  the  picture ; 
simplicity,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  was  a 
species  of  baldness  arising  out  of  the  infancy  of 
the  art :  but  in  our  day,  when  the  knowledge  of 
painting  is  diffused  over  Europe,  it  becomes  an 
affectation,  unless  adorned  by  those  advan¬ 
tages  placed  within  our  reach  by  the  great 
geniuses  of  succeeding  ages.  If  we  cannot 
extend  the  art  by  following  the  examples  of 
Michael  Angelo'and  Raffaelle,  we  can  only  make 
the  ignorant  wonder  by  our  falling  back  on  the 
works  of  Signorelli  and  Masaccio.  Nature  is 
inexhaustible,  but  we  are  more  hkely  to  be 
original  and  effective  by  studying  the  works  of 
the  great  perfecters  of  the  art,  than  in  trusting  to 
our  own  uninitiated  conceptions.  Composition 
is  a  necessary  combination  of  the  figm’es  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  the  story,  and  it  is  also 
requisite  that  it  should  be  so  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  in  masses  of  light  and 
shade,  as  to  give  repose  and  action  to  the 
several  groups,  to  strengthen  the  whole,  'and 
prevent  confusion  to  the  eye ;  hkewise  to  prepare 
for  the  distribution  of  warm  and  cold  colours. 
If  all  these  qualities  are  to  be  cast  aside,  it 
may  then  be  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary,  but 
the  work  will  in  consequence  be  defective  to  any 
one  endowed  with  the  smallest  particle  of  taste. 
Whether  pictures  in  the  Pre-Raffaellite  school  of 
Art  can  ever  be  arranged  so  as  to  present  a 
mass  of  shade  or  of  light  is  a  question,  for  the 
early  masters  on  which  these  compositions  are 
founded  were  ignorant  of  both.  But  we  know 
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that  Paul  Veronese,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ornamental  of  the  Venetians,  considered  a 
quantity  of  shadow  indispensable;  for,  when  asked 
upon  what  authority  he  threw  a  portion  of  one  of 
his  pictures  into  shade,  he  replied,  “  A  cloud  is 
passing.”  If,  however,  these  renovators  of  this 
style  are  determined  to  preserve  a  continuity  of 
cutting  outline,  undisturbed,  as  a  sine  qud  non, 
it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  reason  on  the  matter. 
But  with  such  resolutions  they  never  can 
advance,  and  their  last  pictures  will  he  similar 
to  their  first ;  no  portion  gives  way  to  another, 
but,  like  Milton’s  description  of  Pandemonium, 
each  ingredient  strives  for  mastery.  In  writing, 
we  generally  put  a  stroke  of  the  pen  under 
those  words  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  to  as 
being  the  most  important,  but  what  would  that 
avail  if  a  line  were  drawn  under  every  word  1 
Reynolds  remarks  upon  Algarotti’s  criticism 
of  Titian’s  picture  of  the  “  Peter  Martyr,” 
that  the  plants  and  flowers  in  the  foreground 
are  so  finished,  that  a  botanist  might  lecture 
from  them  ;  “  which,”  says  the  author  of  the  Dis¬ 
courses,  “  is  detrimental  to  the  fame  of  Titian, 
who  always  keeps  his  high  finish  for  the  principal 
parts  of  his  picture.”  Now  the  P.-ll.  School 
revei’ses  Reynolds’s  doctrine ;  for  the  subordinate 
parts,  or  what  ought  to  be  subordinate,  are  more 
highly  finished  and  more  like  nature  than  the 
principal  portions  ;  witness  the  flowers  and  leaves 
in  “The  Woodcutter’s  Daughter,”  the  flowers  in 
the  picture  of  “  The  Nun,”  and  the  hay  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  The  Dove’s  return  to  the  Ark,”  to  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  draws  the  spectator’s  attention. 
One  w'ould  have  thought  that  theheadsand  hands 
ought  to  take  precedence  :  but  no  ;  it  seems  that 
is  a  false  doctrine,  and  must  be  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets ! 

Having  said  a  few  words  upon  composition 
and  chiaro-oscuro,  W’O  will  now  proceed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  colour.  On  the  revival  of  the 
art  in  Italy,  the  colours  w’ere  not  only  less 
'  broken,  compared  with  those  in  the  works  at  a 

'  later  period,  but  they  were  likewise  less  skilfully 

arranged  ;  in  fact,  harmonious  disposition  was 

1  unknown.  Hence  we  find  in  the  early  pictures 
and  in  the  illuminated  missals,  no  signs  of 
either  classification  or  subordination ;  on  the 
contrary,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green  struggle 
for  superioi’ity ;  their  works  thei'efore  present 
the  appearance  of  a  coloured  map,  each  portion 
divided  from  the  other  by  a  boundary  line.  In 
process  of  time,  colours  were  used  on  the  figures 
symbolically,  and  also  with  greater  variety  in 
their  strengths,  arising  from  the  folds  and 
shading  of  the  draperies.  The  Chinese  up  to  the 
present  time  pursue  the  same  process  ;  nor  are 
they  likely  to  alter  or  improve,  unless  they 
become  educated  by  examples.  Even  if  we  go 
back  to  the  Greek  sculpture  and  painting,  w’e 
see  the  same  eflFect ;  and  w'hat  painting  has 
gained  since  is  by  the  help  of  linear  and  aerial 
perspective,  which  have  separated  them,  and 
made  them  independent  arts.  As  these  qualities 
are  not  so  necessary  in  sculpture,  it  is  a  question 
whether  sculpture  has  advanced  in  the  same 
mtio,  or  whether  it  has  made  any  advance. 
The  late  Sir  David  Wilkie,  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  Naples,  writes,  “  The  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  interested  us  greatly.  The’sculpture 
was  not  so  new  to  me  as  the  pictures  were, 
which,  although  common  ornamental  decorations 
only  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  are  highly  curious, 
as  the  only  remains  left  of  what  the  ancients 
did  in  the  art  of  painting.  It  is  from  these 
only  that  we  can  judge  of  what  Apelles  and 
Zeuxis  may  have  done,  and  it  is  from  these  that 
we  may  gather  what  these  celebrated  painters 
could  not  do.  This  has  suggested  a  theory 
which  has  staggered  some  of  my  friends ; 
but  to  ascertain  it  four  of  us  went  to  Por’- 
tici  the  day  before  I  left  Naples,  that  I 
might  explain  better  what  I  meant.  We 
found  reason  to  agree  in  this — that  if  Greek 
sculpture  remains  paramount  yet,  that  Greek 
painting  as  an  art  has  been  decidedly  improved 
upon  by  the  ingenuity  of  modern  times.”  We  are 
strengthened  in  these  observations  by  a  similar 
remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  examined 
the  copies  made  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Without 
going  through  the  various  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  restoration  of  the  Art,  we  must  stop 

at  Correggio  to  make  some  remarks — to  CoiTCggio 
we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  now  practised  by 
modern  painters.  “  Fulness  seems  generally  the 
great  power  of  Correggio,  making  other  works 
look  flat  beside  his — to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  marshalling  of  the  colours,  the  deep-toned 
glazings  and  shadows.”  W''ilkie,  speaking  of 
the  St.  Jerome  at  Parma,  says — “  This  for  force, 
richness,  beauty,  and  expression,  makes  every¬ 
thing  give  way.  Hundreds  of  copies  have  been 
made,  but  all  poor  compared  with  the  fearless 
glazings,  the  impasted  bituminous  shadows,  of 
this  picture.  Yet  who  that  could  paint  like  this 
would  venture  to  exhibit  at  Somerset  House  1  ” 
Wo  reply  that  Reynolds  did,  and  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  school  in  England  that  has  made  us 
the  greatest  colourists  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  continue  to  exist  unless  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  his  friends  the  P.-R.s  upset  it.  We 
may  say  that  Turner  has  given  a  modifying 
quality  to  the  bituminous  shadows  Wilkie 
speaks  of ;  but  no  artist  knows  better  the  value 
of  warm  colour  in  the  shadows,  and  cool  and 
pearly  tones  in  the  lights,  than  our  great 
colourist. 

From  Correggio  we  naturally  extend  our  views 
to  Titian,  as  the  great  perfector  of  colour. 
Bellini,  and  Giorgione  were  his  precursors,  but 
to  Titian  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
highest  requisites  in  painting ;  to  him  Spain 
owes  the  excellence  of  Velasquez,  and  the  great 
colourists  in  Madrid  and  Seville  ;  and  to  Titian 
England  is  indebted  for  the  excellencies  in  the 
works  of  Reynolds  and  his  successors.  Whether 
Rembrandt  or  Adrian  Ostade  ever  saw  his  works 
in  the  Low  Countries  is  not  recorded,  but  they 
are  followers  in  that  high  class  of  colourists. 
Wilkie,  in  his  journal  at  Venice,  notices  this 
similarity  ; — “  See  the  Pietro  Martiro.  This 
appeared  when  at  Paris,  for  grandeur,  poetical 
feeling,  and  for  deep-toned  colour,  without 
doubt  a  master-work  of  Art.  Here  the  only 
white  or  light  is  yellow ;  the  chief  half  tint  of  a 
deep  greenish-blue,  and  the  darks  of  the  picture 
of  deep  olive-green  and  brown, — have  often 
seen  such  a  combination  in  Ostade.  The  im¬ 
pression  produced  is  of  awe  and  terror.”  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  Pesaro  family,  by  Titian, 
in  the  Frari,  he  says,  “  This  is  a  first-rate  work  ; 
seems  in  colour  an  assemblage  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  all  the  great  colourists,  and  on  the 
highest  scale  of  tone  ;  reminding  one  by  turns 
of  the  richest  specimens  of  Ostade,  of  Reynolds, 
and  Rembrandt.”  At  the  time  fresco  painting 
was  proposed  to  our  artists  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  the  houses  of  Parliament,  many  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  style  would  interfere  with 
the  high  state  of  perfection  English  art  still 
retains  in  colour ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
proved  that  it  will  not  do  so,  for  though  the 
frescoes  of  Titian  are  equally  rich  in  tone  with 
his  oil  pictures,  the  frescoes  done  in  Munich  and 
in  Paris,  and  even  those  few  executed  in  London, 
have  no  pretensions  to  deep-toned  brightness. 

Although  these  Pi'e-Raffaellite  brethren  have 
not  hitherto  done  much  in  the  way  of  expression, 
yet  it  is  evident  they  fancy  they  have,  or  at 
least  mean  to  strive  at  accomplishing  it :  in  a 
letter  written  by  Wilkie  from  Rome,  as  far  back 
as  1826,  he  explains  what  was  the  mode  the 
originators  of  this  school  proposed  in  acquiring 
it.  He  says,  “  In  modern  art,  Rome  is  the 
school  for  other  countries,  though  opposite 
styles  are  here  to  be  found  suited  to  each.  In 
painting,  the  Italians  and  French  are  alike 
followers  of  David;  the  English  students  (ex¬ 
cepting  Lane)  are  chiefly  occupied  with  subjects 
of  Roman  costume ;  while  the  Germans,  for  a 
devotedness,  more  liJce  a  sect  than  a  school,  have 
attracted  much  attention  by  their  novel  experi¬ 
ment  of  copying  the  masters  and  precuraors  of 
Raffaelle  (not  Raffaelle  himself),  in  hopes  that  by 
passing  over  the  same  course  they  will  arrive  at 
Raffaelle’s  excellence.  Their  names  are,  Schnorr, 
Fight,  Schadow,  and  Overbeck  :  Schnorr  takes 
the  lead,  has  married  a  Catholic,  and  changed 
his  religion  to  feel  moi’e  devotedly  the  Scriptural 
subjects  of  his  art.”  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  some  of  the  present  sect  follow  the  same 
example,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ruskin  says  he 
has  had  letters  disavowing  their  inclining  to 
Puseyism.  To  acquii’e  a  knowledge  of  expression 
by  studying  from  works  devoid  of  it,  seems  a 

crab-like  crotchet.  On  the  revival  of  art  in 

Italy,  Giotto  and  his  followers  were  imbued 
with  the  remains  of  Greek  painting  found  about 
Florence  and  Rome,  which  are  invariably  the 
extension  of  Greek  sculpture  to  pictures,  more 
perfect  in  form  compared  with  the  early  German 
restorers  of  painting :  these  latter  are  equally 
devoid  of  expression,  but  have  less  refinement 
in  their  heads,  figures,  and  the  costume,  being 
severe  copies  of  the  living  models  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  hence  more  Gothic,  less  ideal  in 
the  heads,  and  less  elegant  in  their  attitudes. 

Even  at  the  time  of  Albert  Durer,  who  possessed 
the  designs  of  Raffaelle,  in  the  prints  of  Mare 
Antonio,  the  dry  German  style  poisoned  all  their 
productions  :  nor  was  art  entirely  emancipated 
till  the  genius  of  Rubens  gave  to  his  figures 
action  and  expression,  and  the  living  appearance 
of  flesh.  In  accomplishing  this  great  advance, 
however,  he  went  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  extended  the  outline  beyond  the  boundary 
handed  down  to  ns  in  the  finest  specimens  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Painting  may,  and  often  does, 
require  a  greater  breadth  than  sculpture,  to 
enable  the  artist  to  give  it  rotundity,  by  the 
application  of  light  and  shade ;  but  Raffaelle  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  even  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
seem  to  have  been  governed  by  the  symmetrical 
works  of  Greece.  The  Venetian  colourists  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  same  principles 
which  guided  the  Flemish  school,  and  the  works 
of  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto  are  often  devoid 
of  sentiment  and  expression ;  even  those  of 
Titian  made  Michael  Angelo  remark  with  regret  i 

that  the  Venetians  had  not  in  their  youth  learnt 
a  better  style  in  design  :  this  observation  in¬ 
duced  the  Carracci  to  combine  the  two,  writing 
over  their  painting-room  door,  “The  design  of 
Michael  Angelo,  with  the  colouring  of  Titian.” 

As  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  combination, 
we  refer  to  the  “  Dead  Chi'ist,”  by  Annibal 
Carracci,  in  Castle  How'ard  (at  present  in  the 
British  Institution).  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  eye  is  the  great  seat  of  expression,  and  the 
outlet  to  the  inward  thoughts.  In  sculpture 
this,  however,  is  impossible,  and  therefore  the 
Greeks  depended  upon  the  mouth,  which  is 
generally  opened  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Egyptian  practice,  from  whom  their  art  de¬ 
scended.  This  intensity  of  expression,  and  senti¬ 
ment  may  be  traced  in  the  persevering  attempts 
of  the  restorers  of  painting  down  to  P.  Perugino, 
but  carried  out  to  complete  perfection  by 
Raffaelle,  who  not  only  employs  the  eye,  but  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  especially  in  violent  or  ^ 

agonising  subjects  ;  this  feature,  in  the  hands  of 
his  pupil  Julio  Romano,  became  distorted,  and 
carried  out  to  the  greatest  extreme.  As  we  have 
remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of  treating  senti¬ 
ment,  so  we  may  notice  the  great  caution  to  be 
used  respecting  action  and  expression. 

J.  B. 

*  ■  1 

THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 

A  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE. 

S.  Hart.  K.A.,  Painter.  E.  Challis,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  picture,  2  ft.  8  in.  by  2  ft.  q  in. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  practised  by  the  Hebrews 
in  their  religious  observances,  find  a  faithful  and 
able  illustrator  in  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Hart ;  he  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  that  ancient  people,  whose 
history,  through  all  ages  of  the  world,  is  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest,  and  who  to  this  day  stand  forth 
a  separate  and  distinct  generation  from  all  others, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  civilised  earth  their  habi¬ 
tation  is  fixed. 

It  is  evident  the  synagogue  here  represented  is 
not  English,  at  least  the  figures  introduced  into  it 
by  the  painter  are  not  so ;  we  should  rather  think 
it  had  been  sketched  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  from 
the  costumes  worn  by  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  exact  locality  is,  however,  of  little 
importance,  the  artist’s  object  being  to  make  an 
attractive  picture  from  any  materials  within  his 
reach,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it  without  a  sacrifice  of 
truth.  To  effect  this,  he  has  habited  his  figures 
richly,  and  placed  them  in  picturesque  groups, 
skilfully  balanced,  the  High  Priest  and  his 
attendants  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  the 
centre,  and  being  forcibly  lighted  up  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  Rembrandt.  The  work  was 
painted  in  1830;  its  tone  has  lost  a  little  of  its 
early  brilliancy,  hut  has  gained  in  richness  and 
in  harmony  of  colour. 

- B- 

*  Continued  from  page  132. 


The  inscriptions  upon  either  side  of  the  en-  I  tablature  have  given  rise  to  much  learned  dis- 


TIIE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  MONUMENTS  OF  GREECE.* 


The  Temple  of  Victory  without  wings,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  paper,  is,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  pavement,  entirely  a  restoration ; 
for  nearly  two  centuries  all  trace  of  it  was  lost, 
all  mention  omitted.  In  removing  one  of  the 
Turkish  batteries,  in  order  to  clear  the  entrance 
to  the  Propylea,  some  fragments  were  found 
which  led  to  a  more  minute  investigation ;  and, 
after  a  short  time,  the  foundation,  the  pavement, 
and  even  the  bases  of  some  of  the  columns  were 
disinterred,  making  its  re-construction  not  only 
very  easy,  but  extremely  satisfactory.  It  is 
small,  but  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  now 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
frieze,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  temple  is  that  it  stands  at  an 
angle,  slightly  differing  from  that  of  the  Propylea 
itself, — a  fact  for  which,  as  it  clearly  formed  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  to,  and  was  certainly  built 
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however,  in  many  respects,  a  highly  interesting  [  monument,  (ruin  it  can  scarcely  be  called),  bear- 


that  quality  of  beauty  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  |  character  to  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks 


after,  this  noble  portico,  it  is  difScult  to  assign 
any  very  good  reason.  Descending  the  Acropolis, 
the  eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  magnificent 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and 
by  the  Arch  of  Hadrian.  Whether  from  its 
proximity  to  the  gorgeous  monument  first-named, 
or  that  it  is  intrinsically  deficient  in  that  species 
of  merit  which  appeals  directly  to  the  senses,  I 


do  not  know,  bub  certain  it  is  that  this  memorial 
of  the  munificent  Hadrian  attracts  comparatively 
little  notice  from  the  general  traveller.  It  is. 


ing  evidences  unmistakeable  of  the  decline  of  Art,  |  yet,  nevertheless,  distingmshed  by  much  of 
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cwssion,  and  have  led  to  a  far  more  lucid 
arrangement  of  the  city  and  its  chief  ornaments 
than  would  in  all  probability  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  had  not  inquiry  and  investigation  been 
spurred  on  by  the  difficulty  of  comprehending 
their  exact  meaning.  One  is  struck,  immediately, 
by  the  marvellous  preservation  of  a  building  so 
comparatively  slight,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  edifices  which,  immeasurably  more 
vast,  have  suffered  so  terribly.  Various  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this,  none  so  satisfactory 
as  the  most  simple, — that  which  declares  it  to 
have  been  imbedded  in  and  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  walls  of  a  Greek  church,  since  removed. 
Of  my  two  views  I  have  chosen  that  in  which 
the  Acropolis  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  the 
lofty  columns  in  the  other  drawing  are 
diminished,  as  it  were,  to  the  scale  of  the  arch, 
while  the  Acropolis,  from  its  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  parts,  adds,  perhaps,  something  of 
a  quality  in  which,  to  my  feeling,  the  subject 
is  rather  wanting.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  are  not 
the  most  impressive  which  Athens  ofiers  to  the 
eye  and  heart  of  the  traveller  ;  a  fact,  if  snch  it 
be,  resulting  partly  from  their  abstract  grandeur  ; 
a  grandeur  derived  from  every  element  which 
could  contribute  to  such  an  end,  and  partly  from 
a  position  than  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  magnificent.  The 
gigantic  columns  struck  me  with  a  sense  of  awe 
and  bewilderment,  almost  oppressive ;  tliey 
consist,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  engraving 
of  sixteen,  the  solo  representatives  of  the 
one  hundi-ed  and  twenty  which  once  formed 
this  mightiest  of  Athenian  temples.  The  least 
thoughtful  person  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
question  of  where  and  how  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  four  of  these  enormous  masses  can 
have  vanished ;  and  assisted  by  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  which  is  to  be  acquired  upon  the 
subject,  it  remains  a  matter  of  wonderment 
to  all.  That  time  itself  has  had  but  little  to 
answer  for,  the  almost  perfect  preservation  of 
portions  is  sufficient  to  prove ;  in  some  cases 
the  flutings  are  as  sharp  and  clean  as  when  they 
left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor,  while,  more  gene¬ 
rally,  they  bear  disgraceful  evidence  of  ill-usage 
of  every  kind,  from  the  cannon  ball  to  the  petty 
mischief  of  wanton  idleness.  The  proportion  of 
these  columns  is  quite  perfect,  and  the  mind  is 
lost  in  charmed  wonder,  as  wandering  from  part 
to  part  of  the  enormous  platform,  it  is  presented 
at  every  step  with  combinations  perpetually 
changing,  yet  always  beautiful.  So  difficult  do  I 
find  it  to  determine  from  what  point  of  view 
these  ruins  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
that  I  have  appended  two  engravings,  from  which 
the  reader  may  select  that  which  best  conveys  to 
him  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  which  has 
been  thus  slightly  described. 

Of  the  Ionic  Tempile  upon  the  Ilissus  not  one 
stone  remains  upon  another,  and  the  vestiges  of 
other  temples  which  existed,  alas !  within  a 
single  century,  have  vanished  quite.  A  proof  of 
the  varied  character  of  the  Athenian  architectural 
intellect  may  be  found  in  the  exquisite  model, 
the  lanthorn  of  Demosthenes,  or  as  it  is  more 
properly  called,  the  Choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  It  is,  in  common  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  remains  of  which  we  speak,  of 
Pentelic  marble.  By  whomsoever  conceived, 
designed,  or  executed,  this  must  have  been  a 
labour  of  love,  and  the  result  is  such  as  miglit 
be  anticipated  from  the  consequent  development 
of  the  highest  powers  of  one  to  whom  a  people 
like  the  Athenians  would  entrust  the  task  of 
doing  honour  to  those  who  had  paid  to  their 
native  land  a  similar  tribute.  It  is  small,  and 
formed  of  a  few  immense  masses  :  the  roof  is 
one  entire  block  ;  the  temple  or  monument  itself 
is  circular,  and  is  formed  of  six  slabs  of  pure 
white  marble,  the  joints  of  which  are  concealed 
by  an  eqiial  number  of  beautiful  Corinthian 
columns,  partly  imbedded  into,  and  partly  pro¬ 
jecting  from,  them.  These  have  been  fitted  with 
such  exactness,  that  before  the  “  fretting  hand  of 
time  and  change  ”  had  done  its  work,  the  whole 
must  have  appeared  as  if  cut  from  one  solid 
mass.  Thanks  to  chance,  we  have  this  single 
example  of  a  class  ol  buildings  once  so  numerous 
that  they  formed  an  entire  street ;  but  however 
grateful  one  may  feel  to  the  hospice,  which. 


being  built  over,  protected  it  from  the  ruin  of 
its  companions,  we  can  scarcely  regret  its 
disappearance,  through  which  alone  this  exqui¬ 
site  result  of  intellect  and  refined  taste  may  be 
seen  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  The 
fourth,  and  last  subject  of  which  my  space  allows 
me  to  speak  in  the  present  paper,  is  the 
Temple  or  Tower  of  the  Winds;  a  building 
which  has  been  very  justly  termed  “  the  most 
curious  existing  monument  of  the  practical 
gnomonics  of  antiquity.”  In  point  of  architectural 
merit,  no  very  elevated  rank  can  be  assigned  to 
this  edifice,  nor  is  there,  even  in  its  ornamental 
portions,  any  very  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
higher  order  of  Grecian  Art ;  the  execution, 
indeed,  can  in  nowise  be  considered  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  conception,  which,  if  somewhat 
fancifully  elaborated,  is  at  least  highly  to  be 
esteemed,  as  uniting  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  the  practically  useful  with  the  poetical 
ideal.  Situated  near  the  new  Agora,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  heart  of  the  more  densely 
populated  division  of  the  city,  this  indicator  of 
the  wind  and  hour  must  have  been  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Athenians,  and  must  have 
given  to  its  founder,  Andronicus  Cyrrestes,  a 
pu’oud  position  among"  the  Bene  merenti  of  the 
moment.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  the  roof  being 
of  marble,  so  cut  as  to  represent  tiles;  upon  the 
upper  portion  of  each  face  is  sculptured  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  eight  Winds;  these  floating  in 
an  almost  horizontal  position  convey,  either  by 
their  dress,  the  emblems  which  they  bear,  or  the 
expression  of  their  features,  the  character  of  the 
wind  they  ai’e  respectively  intended  to  personify. 
Within  a  very  recent  period  this  building,  which 
was  more  than  half  buried,  has  been  exhumed, 
and  many  important  facts  have  been  discovered 
during  the  process  of  excavation.  The  interior 
has  been  cleared,  and  in  the  pavement  may  be 
seen  the  channels  by  which  the  water  was 
conveyed  to  the  machinery  by  whose  agency  the 
hour  was  indicated,  -when  the  absence  of  the 
sun  rendered  the  dials  described  upon  the  marble 
faces  of  the  tower  of  no  avail.  These  dials  have 
been  tested  and  pi-onounced  perfectly  correct,  by 
a  no  less  celebrated  authority  than  Delambre. 
The  two  arches  on  the  left  of  the  illustration  are 
the  only  remaining  portions  of  the  aqueduct  by 
which  the  necessary  supply  was  conveyed, 
according  to  Stuart,  from  the  spring  in  the 
grotto  of  Pan ;  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
alike  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  lover  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  that  these  have  been  spared.  From  the 
amount  of  excavation  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
basement  of  this  tower,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 
liortion  of  the  town  must  have  been  raised,  by 
ruins  and  atmospheric  deposits,  at  least  eight  or 
nine  feet  above  its  original  level.  What 
treasures  of  Art,  what  exponents  of  the  past, 
may  lie  hidden  under  this  accumulation,  is  a 
question  the  solution  of  which,  however  inter¬ 
esting,  it  will  not  probably  be  the  lot  of  any 
now  living  to  behold.* 

Henry  Cook. 


ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 

TO  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY — RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

With  the  advance  of  this  beautiful  art  there 
appears  to  be  a  progressively  increasing  desire 
to  produce  more  artistic  results  ;  and  numerons 
manipulatory  improvements  have  recently  been 
introduced,  many  of  them  with  the  most  decided 
advantage.  It  is  thought  desirable,  therefore, 
to  devote  a  short  space  to  the  description  and 
consideration  of  such  of  these  as  are  the  most 
important. 

The  use  of  collodion  promises  to  be  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  importance.  Collodion  is  a  peculiar 
preparation,  formed  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in 
ether ;  it  is  a  very  mucilaginous  solution,  of 
a  volatile  character,  and  the  ether  evaporating, 
leaves  a  film  of  the  utmost  transparency  behind. 
It  is  not  all  kinds  of  gun-cotton  which  dissolve 
equally  well  in  ether ;  the  most  easily  soluble  is 
prepared  by  soaking  good  cotton  in  a  saturated 

*  To  be  continued. 


solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  for  some  time  :  it  is 
then,  in  a  moist  state,  plunged  into  sulphuric 
acid,  with  which  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  has  been  mixed.  After  remaining  in  the 
acid  for  about  a  minute,  it  is  well  washed  with 
water,  until  no  trace  of  an  acid  taste  is  discovered, 
and  then  dried  at  a  temperature  but  very  slightly 
elevated  above  that  of  the  apartment. 

Having  obtained  the  collodion,  the  mode  of 
proceeding  best  adapted  for  insuring  success 
appears  to  be  the  following  : 

Iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  from  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  adding  iodide  of 
potassium  to  it,  the  yellow  precipitate  being  well 
washed  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  nitrate  of 
potash;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  This  mixture 
is  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  collodion, 
and  the  whole  well  agitated  ;  by  this  means  we 
obtain  a  combination  of  this  peculiar  substance 
with  iodide  of  silver  and  potassium.  Mr.  Archer, 
who  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this 
preparation,  prepares  what  he  calls  a  collodo- 
iodide  of  silver,  whether  in  the  above  manner 
we  are  not  certain.  Mr.  Archer’s  preparation 
is  exceedingly  sensitive,  but  the  above  is 
believed  to  be  equally  so.  To  use  it  no  other 
manipulation  is  necessary  than  to  pour  the 
mixture  over  a  glass  plate  held  upon  the  hand, 
moving  the  glass  to  and  fro,  to  ensnre  the  com¬ 
plete  coating  of  every  part;  the  fluid  is  poured 
off  by  one  of  the  corners,  and  the  film  which 
adheres  to  the  glass  dries  almost  immediately. 
This  is  then  washed  over  with  the  gallo-niti’ate 
of  silver,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  albumi- 
nised  glass  plates,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  camera. 
Where  the  proportions  have  been  happily  hit 
upon,  the  result  is  the  production  of  a  picture 
almost  instantaneously.  "Veiy  fine  portraits 
are  obtainable  in  about  ten  seconds  in  diffused 
light ;  the  image  is  developed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  calotype  process,  by  the  use  of 
the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  fixed  by  means  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Home  we  are  enabled 
to  add  the  following  mode  of  operating.  Mr. 
Horne  has  been  so  successful  an  operator  with 
the  collodion  that  we  print  his  communication 
entire,  that  no  part  of  his  instmetions  may  be 
lost : — 

“  The  first  article  is  the  collodion,  and  most 
persons  are  aware  that  this  is  a  solution  of  gun¬ 
cotton  in  ether,  but,  for  the  purpose  now  under 
considei-ation,  should  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  iodide  of  silver  dissolved  in  excess  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  should  be  sufficiently  limpid  to 
run  freely  over  a  plate  when  poured  on,  or  ether 
must  be  added  until  this  result  is  obtained.  If 
the'collodion  is  too  thick,  great  difficnlty  will  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  an  even  coating ;  but 
when  of  a  proper  consistence,  plates  of  any  size 
may  be  readily  coated. 

“  The  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  and  "with 
great  success,  is  as  follows  : — Take  a  piece  of  flat 
glass  cut  to  the  size  of  frame,  and,  having  washed 
it  with  water,  and  wiped  the  same  quite  dry, 
then,  either  by  holding  at  one  corner,  or  if  large, 
placing  it  on  a  levelling-stand,  pour  on  the 
centre  of  the  plate  a  good  body  of  liquid,  which 
will  readily  diffuse  itself  equally  over  the 
surface.  Immediately  pour  the  liquid  off  again 
into  the  bottle  from  one  corner ;  and  by  bringing 
the  hand  holding  the  plate  down  a  little,  that 
the  liquid  may  run  to  the  lower  edge,  and 
drawing  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  along,  those 
lines  first  formed  will  run  one  into  the  other, 
and  give  a  flat,  even  surface.  Very  little 
practice  will  soon  enable  any  operator  to  obtain 
this  result.  The  plate  is  now  immediately,  and 
before  the  whole  of  the  ether  has  had  time  to 
evaporate,  to  be  immersed  in  a  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  until  the  greasy 
appearance  which  it  first  presents  on  immersion  is 
entirely  gone,  and  the  silver  solution  floivs  freely 
over  the  surface. 

“  The  plate  should  now,  and  in  its  moist  state, 
be  placed  in  the  camera  and  the  picture  taken; 
the  time  of  exposure  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
light,  but  for  a  portrait,  and  with  a  moderately 
quick  lens,  from  three  to  thirty  seconds  will  be 
sufficient.  Mr.  Fry,  who  was  the  first  to  practise 
with  collodion,  has  obtained  beautiful  portraits 
by  placing  the  sitter  in  the  open  air,  and  simply 
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removing  the  cap  from  the  lens,  and  closing  it 
again  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  The  agent  for  developing  those  pictures  is 
unquestionably  the  pyro-gallio  acid,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Archer;  and  I  am  told  tlie 
proto-nitrate  of  iron  also  answers  equally  well. 
The  solution  of  pyro-gallic  acid  should  be  made 
as  follows 

Pyro-Kallic  nciil,  . 3  Krains. 

Glacial  acetic  acul,  . 1  dram. 

Distilled  water, . 1  ounce. 

The  plate  having  been  placed,  face  upwards, 
upon  a  levelling  stand,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  above  solution  should  bo  poured  equally  and 
quickly  over  the  surface,  and  tbe  picture  allowed 
to  develop,  occasionally  slightly  moving  the 
plate,  to  prevent  the  deposit  which  will  take 
place  settling  at  one  spot.  A  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  may  also,  in  dull  weather,  be  added  to 
the  pyro-gallic,  with  advantage,  just  before  pour¬ 
ing  it  over  the  plate  ;  but  in  very  bright  weather 
the  picture  will  develop  sufficiently  quick  with 
the  pyro-gallic  acid  solution  alone. 

“  The  development  may  be  readily  judged  of 
by  holding  a  piece  of  white  paper  occasionally 
under  the  plate  ;  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  inten¬ 
sity  has  been  obtained,  the  solution  must  be 
poured  off,  and  the  plate  washed  by  a  gentle 
stream  of  water.  After  this,  the  surface  should 
be  covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  which  will  almost  immediately 
remove  the  iodide.  Another  stream  of  water 
must  then  again  be  poured  over,  to  free  the 
plate  from  hypo-sulphite,  and  the  picture  is 
finished. 

“  In  this  state  they  are  more  or  less  negative 
by  transmitted  light,  and,  if  not  too  much 
brought  out,  positive  by  reflected  light.  But  I 
have  found  the  most  beautiful  and  decided  posi¬ 
tives  may  be  obtained  by  the  simple  addition  to 
pyro-gallic  solution  of  a  minute  quantity  of  nitric 
acid ;  care  being  taken  not  to  add  too  much.  I 
have  also  obtained  purple  and  green  pictures, 
the  former  by  adding  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
latter  with  acetate  of  lime  and  ordinary  gallic 
acid. 

“  In  the  hands  of  skilful  operators,  who  have 
time  and  inclination  to  follow  up  this  inte¬ 
resting  branch  of  photography,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  we  shall  see  some  beautiful  results. 
At  present  it  is  quite  in  its  infancy ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  it  has  been  allowed  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  portraits  which  have  been 
taken,  that  they  possess  far  greater  beauty  than 
any  hitherto  produced.” 

The  resulting  negative  picture  on  the  glass 
is  not  quite  so  adherent  as  those  formed  with 
albumen ;  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  avoid 
rubbing  it  off,  or  the  glass  plate  may  be  covered 
with  a  colourless  spirit  varnish ;  by  which  when 
dry  the  photographic  image  is  perfectly  fixed. 
In  this  process  the  ether,  without  doubt,  plays 
a  very  important  part;  although  the  largest 
portion  evaporates  readily,  on  intimate  chemical 
combination  of  this  hydro  carbon  with  the 
peculiar  substance,  gun-cotton,  employed.  At  a 
very  early  period  of  photographic  investigation, 
it  was  found  that  both  alcohol  and  ether  pro¬ 
duced  several  remarkable  effects — in  some  cases 
the  processes  were  very  much  quickened;  in 
others  the  resulting  tone  of  the  darkened  paper 
was  of  a  much  deeper  and  richer  colour.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  yet  required  to  determine  the 
operation  of  these  organic  compounds  ;  from  the 
action  of  many  of  them  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  to  this  order  of  chemical  agents  that  we  have 
now  to  look  for  the  greatest  improvements  in 
photography. 

Lactarine  and  caseine  have  been  both  recom¬ 
mended  as  media  for  preparing  glass  surfaces 
for  the  photographic  processes.  These  com¬ 
pounds,  which  are  of  a  very  analogous  character, 
are  prepared  from  buttermilk,  by  the  action  of 
acids  ;  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  used 
in  solution  in  ammonia.  When  this  is  done,  the 
glass  _  being  uniformly  coated  by  flooding  the 
solution  over  it,  it  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  warm  place,  free  from  dust,  to  dry;  this  occu¬ 
pies  some  time,  but  if  the  process  has  been 
carefully  attended  to,  the  resulting  coating  is 
very  uniform  and  clear.  Iodide  of  potassium, 
or  of  ammonia,  may  be  mixed  with  the  caseine 

solution,  before  it  is  applied  ;  the  other  parts  of 
the  process  being  precisely  similar  to  those 
already  described. 

It  has  always  been  deemed  of  tho  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  in  the  processes  on  paper,  to  keep  tbe 
chemical  agents  which  are  to  be  operated  upon 
by  the  solar  radiations  as  much  as  possible  upon 
tho  surface.  Several  plans  have  been  proposed, 
and  albuminised  paper  has  been  largely  employed. 
It  is,  however,  found  that  waxed  paper  answers 
far  better  than  any  other.  The  fact  that  water 
cannot  be  spread  upon  wax  may  appear  to  bo 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  manipu¬ 
lation  ;  but  there  are  means  by  which  this  can 
be  overcome,  the  most  successful  being  the 
following. 

A  sheet  of  good  writing-paper  is  placed  upon 
a  hot  iron  plate,  and  rubbed  over  with  wax  until 
thoroughly  saturated,  taking  care  that  the  wax 
is  uniformly  diffused.  If  there  should  be  an 
accumulation  in  any  part,  the  paper  is  to  be  held 
up  by  one  corner,  in  front  of  a  fire  sufficiently 
hot  to  liquefy  it  and  allow  it  to  flow  off  from  the 
opposite  comer.  A  great  many  sheets  of  this 
paper  can  be  prepared  at  a  time,  and  kept  until 
required.  To  give  these  the  sensitive  coating,  a 
large  dish  must  be  procui-ed  and  filled  with  a 
solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  if  the  paper 
is  simply  dipped  in,  and  then  removed,  it  will 
be  found  to  remain  quite  dry,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
pulsive  action  exerted  between  the  water  and 
the  wax.  Sheets  of  waxed  paper  are  to  be  passed 
into  the  solution  one  after  another,  taking  care 
to  remove  any  air-bubbles  which  may  form  on 
the  surface  of  each,  until  as  many  as  may  be 
required  are  inserted,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  hours.  In  that  time  a 
considerable  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  has 
been  absorbed,  and,  on  removing  the  papers  and 
drying  them,  it  will  be  found,  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  that  a  beautiful 
surface  of  the  iodide  will  be  produced.  These 
papers  are  highly  sensitive,  whether  we  employ 
the  calotype  or  the  ferrotype  process,  principally 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  chemical  agents 
are  retained  on  their  very  surface.  The  resulting 
pictures  are  beautifully  transparent,  not  in  any 
respect  inferior  for  copying  from  than  those 
negatives  which  are  waxed  after  the  picture 
has  been  obtained,  and  all  the  details  are  very 
charmingly  preserved. 

The  addition  of  the  fluoride  of  sodium  to  the 
iodide  or  chloride,  is  the  flrst  preparation  of  the 
paper  we  have  alluded  to,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  possesses  considerable  accelerating 
power.  This  preparation  has  been  recently  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  novelty,  but  the  following  process 
is  described  in  the  author’s  “  Kesearches  on 
Light,”  published  in  1844  ; — 

“  The  fluates  of  soda  and  of  potash  have  been 
used  in  many  different  manners,  and  variously 
combined.  It  has  been  found  that  the  fluate  of 
soda  has  the  property  of  quickening  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  bromidated  papers  to  a  very  remarkable 
extent;  and  from  this  quality,  a  new  process, 
which  I  would  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the 
Fluorotype,  results.  The  Fluorottpe.  This 
process,  which  is  characterised  by  its  easy  ma¬ 
nipulation,  and  by  the  sensibility  of  the  papers, 
when  carefully  prepared,  consists  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  salt  of  silver,  which  I  suppose  must  be 
considered  as  a  fluo-bromide  of  silver.  It  is  at 
present  somewhat  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  efficacious  manner  of  proceeding ;  but  the 
difference,  as  it  regards  the  sensibility  of  papei  s, 
is  so  very  trifling,  that  this  is  not  of  much  con¬ 
sequence.  The  paper  may  be  washed,  first, 
with  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  then  with 
the  fluate  of  soda;  or,  which  will  be  found  on 
the  whole  the  best  plan,  the  two  salts  may  be 
united.  The  strength  of  the  solution  should  be 
as  follows  ; — ■ 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  .  20  grains. 

Distilled  water . 1  fluid  ounce. 

Fluate  of  soda  .....  5  j^ains. 

Distilled  water . 1  fluid  ounce. 

Mix  a  small  quantity  of  these  solutions  together 
when  the  papers  are  to  be  prepared,  and  wash 
the  paper  once  over  with  the  mixture,  and  when 
dry  apply  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  60  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water.  These  papers  appear  to 
keep  for  some  iveeks  without  injury,  and  they 
become  impressed  with  good  images  in  half-a- 

minute,  in  the  camera.  This  impression  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  serve,  in  tbe  state  in  which 
it  is  taken  from  the  camera,  for  producing  po¬ 
sitive  pictures,  but  it  may  be  rendered  so  by  a 
secondary  process.  Tlie  photograph  is  fii’st 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes ;  it  is  then 
placed  upon  a  slab  of  porcelain  or  stone,  and  a 
weak  solution  of  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron 
applied,  which  very  readily  darkens  all  the  parts 
on  which  the  light  has  acted,  to  a  dark  brown  ; 
and  every  object  is  brought  out  with  great 
sharpness.  When  the  best  effect  is  produced, 
the  process  must  be  stopped,  or  tho  lights 
suffer.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  soak  the 
paper  in  water,  and  then  fix  with  hypo-sulphite 
of  soda.” 

The  processes  now  recommended  are  in  all 
respects  similar  to  this  : — 

It  has  been  found  in  operating  upon  land¬ 
scapes,  that  the  best  effects  are  produced  by 
employing  weak  solutions  of  the  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver  ;  by  choosing  clear  daylight  rather  than 
sunshine — and  then  allowing  the  paper  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  camera  obscura  for  a  prolonged 
period ;  that  is,  from  balfan-hour  to  an  hour. 

In  this  manner,  all  the  delicate  details  are 
brought  out — every  blade  of  grass  and  every 
loaf  impresses  its  shadow  on  the  paper,  and 
there  are  not  any  of  those  violent  contrasts 
which  destroy  the  picturesque  harmony  of  many 
of  the  calotype  landscapes. 

The  “Daguerfeian  Journal,”  published  in 

New  York,  has  just  announced  the  discovery, 
by  Mr.  Hill,  of  a  process  for  obtaining  photo¬ 
graphs  coloured  by  Nature.  The  manipulatory 
details  are  not  complete ;  but  we  quote  Mr. 
Hill’s  own  words,  hoping  his  expectations  may 
be  fully  realised  : — 

“  Some  two  years  ago,  I  took  to  experimenting, 
with  a  view  to  this  great  desideratum,  but  with 
little  faith.  In  one  of  my  experiments  a  pheno¬ 
menon  presented  itself  which  greatly  surprised  1 
me,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  compelled  me 
to  believe  the  thing  practicable.  One  colour,  the 
red,  in  a  figured  dress,  was  developed  as  bright 
as  a  ruby.  I  then  repeated  the  experiment,  and 
failed  ;  but,  from  that  hour  until  a  few  months 
ago,  I  continued  to  repeat  it  in  every  form  I 
could  think  of,  always  failing,  but  never  despair¬ 
ing  ;  for  I  had  reasons  for  believing  in  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  my  theory,  that,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  on  the  impressioned  plate  a 
latent-coloured  image.  I  at  length  commenced 
experimenting  on  the  developing  power  of  the 
vapours  of  different  metals,  and  found  that  a 
large  number  of  them,  such  as  arsenic,  cadmium, 
zinc,  selenium,  bismuth,  potassium,  and  sodium, 
would,  when  properly  vaporised,  bring  out  the 
latent  image  in  light  and  shade.  The  same  re¬ 
sult  followed  the  use  of  several  gases ;  the  im¬ 
pressions  differed  so  little  from  daguerreotypes, 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  pursmt, 
when  I  one  day,  unexpectedly,  formed  a  singular 
compound,  and,  without  much  hope  of  success, 
applied  it  to  my  purpose. 

“  My  surprise  and  joy  were  unbounded  when 

I  found  on  my  plate  a  tnie  Hillotype.  The  same 
process,  with  some  variations,  I  have  followed 
since,  always  with  good  results.  I  now  have  i 
forty-five  specimens,  all  of  which  present  the 
several  colours,  tnie  to  a  tint,  and  with  a  degree  I 
of  brilliancy  never  seen  in  the  richest  daguerreo-  | 
type,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  whites  and  ! 
blacks.  The  pictures  have  much  the  appearance  1 
of  an  enamelling,  and,  I  believe,  are  equally  ' 
durable,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  efface  them  by  ■ 
scouring ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  j 
not  acted  upon  by  light.  My  process  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Becquerel’s,  and  is  essentially  ; 
different  from  Daguerre’s.  My  success  in  quicken¬ 
ing  the  plates  has  been  equally  gratifying,  and  I 
have  but  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  operate  in 
diffusing  light  instantaneously,  having  already 
reduced  the  time  of  sitting  to  much  less  than 
that  required  for  daguerreotyping.  I  have  now 
forty-five  specimens ;  they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  I  have  never  yet 
made  a  partial  failure.  Those  impressions  which 
have  had  too  much  light,  are  nearly  as  strong, 
sound,  brilliant,  and  beautiful,  as  those  correctly 
timed  in  the  camera  ;  being  inferior  only  in 
having  the  colours  less  deep ;  even  the  whites 
retain  their  strength.  The  folds  of  the  linen  are 
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always  well  defined ;  blue  or  solarised  linen  is 
unknown  in  my  jjrocess,  and  there  is  always  a 
strength  and  clearness  in  the  whites  unattainable 
I  by  mercury.  During  the  last  winter  I  have 
j  several  times  taken  a  view,  in  which  there  is  a 
deep  red  house,  while  the  ground  was  covered 
I  with  snow.  For  experiment  I  exposed  the  plate 
so  long  as  to  reduce  the  bright  red  of  the  house 
to  a  very  light  red,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
j  white  snow  was  developed  with  a  beautiful 
!  w'hiteness.  I  have  cop)ied  several  very  highly- 
I  coloured  French  prints;  the  copies  are  far 
:  superior  to  the  originals,  in  that,  while  they  have 

I  every  tint  of  colour,  they  are  excoechngly  bi'il- 

liant.  This  is  a  characteristic  in  which  I  never 
1  fail,  even  with  the  plates  merely  cleaned  with 
;  rotten-stone  ;  the  brilliancy  depending  on  other 
’  causes.  Well-polished  plates,  however,  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  for  other  reasons.  It  is  essential  that 
the  plates  should  be  very  pure,  free  from  scum, 

I  dampness,  and  organic  matter  of  every  kind ; 
and  I  am  experimenting  with  different  substances, 
in  hopes  of  finding  something  that  will  more 
perfectly  cleanse,  while  it  thoroughly  polishes. 

I  I  would  be  very  thankful  to  any  person  who 
!  might  furnish  me  with  valuable  hints  on  this 
!  point,  as  I  am  convinced  that  here  lies  one  great 
I  cause  of  uncertainty.” 

j  In  America  there  is  certainly  much  zeal  dis- 
I  played  in  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  photo- 
j  graphy.  Many  of  our  greatest  advances  in  the 
I  art  originated  in  the  United  States ;  the  first 
portraits  from  the  life  being  taken  in  New  York 
by  the  professor  of  chemistry.  We  are  now 
I  promised  a  process  by  which  the  great  deside- 
I  ratum  of  impressed  colour  is  to  be  obtained  : 

;  and  the  advertising  columns  of  our  journal 
;  contain  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  500  dollars  for  the 
I  most  important  improvement  in  the  art  of 

I  photography,  during  the  current  year.  The 

I  advantages  of  stimulating  enquiry  by  offers  of 
I  this  kind,  are  numerous,  and  we  have  but  little 
I  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Anthony’s  prize  will  be  cou- 
j  tested  for  by  the  photographic  artists  and 

i  amateurs  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  We 
hope  the  result  may  be  the  development  of 
some  new  process  by  which,  with  ease  and 
certainty,  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  still 

:  more  perfect  reflexes  of  nature  than  those 

I  afforded  by  the  processes  we  already  possess. 

lloBEKT  Hunt. 


THE 

INAUGURATION  of  the  GRAND  NATIONAL 

STATUE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


On  the  31st  of  May,  Rauch’s  grand  monument, 
j  commemorative  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was 
j  inaugurated  at  Berlin  by  a  military  spectacle,  and 
amid  universal  rejoicing.  On  the  occasion  of  our 
!  visit  to  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  last  autumn,  the 
work  was  then  all  but  complete.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it  as  it  had  been  put 
together  in  Rauch’s  studio ;  a  place,  of  course, 

I  much  too  confined  to  judge  of  its  effect  in  a  public 
j  and  open  space.  Frederick,  and  his  contemporary 
'  celebrities,  had  been  finished  in  series,  and  so  the 
;  I  composition  had  been  adjusted  in  detail  to  comple- 
(  tion  ;  and  the  inauguration  took  place  on  the  above- 
I  named  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
I  Frederick  the  Second  to  the  throne  in  1740.  The 
statue  is  seventeen  feet  three  inches  high,  and 
I  represents  the  monarch  in  his  military  uniform, 

I  precisely  as  lie  was  usually  seen.  The  impersona- 

j  tion  is  a  study  from  the  best  portraits  and  busts  of 
j  the  king,  and  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  animating 
I  the  features  with  an  intensity  of  expression  at  once 
significant  of  active  thought  and  purpose.  In  the 
j  busts  and  portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great  that 
we  have  seen,  the  sharp  features  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  searching  penetration  in  the  eye,  which 
Rauch  has  caught  with  infinite  felicity;  and  even, 
j  for  the  sake  of  perfect  identity,  the  slight  inclina- 

I I  tion  to  stoop  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  costume 
1  and  properties  of  the  statue  have  been  studiously 

1  copied  from  relics  at  Sans  Souci  :  the  coat  is  a 
model  of  one  of  the  few  old  coats  he  ever  had — the 
^  pistol  holsters,  the  horse  gear,  and,  above  all,  the 
I  everlasting  cane  dangling  from  the  right  wrist,  are 
as  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  old  Fritz  as  his 
own  peculiar  three-cocked  hat ;  and  yet,  withal, 
Rauch  has  given  to  these  dignity,  and  even  grace. 
We  know  that  old  Fritz’s  coat  was  always  old,  his 
continuations  always  shabby,  and  his  boots  often 


required  mending ;  but  here  we  forget  all  this,  for 
we  enter  at  once  into  discourse  with  the  eloquent 
features.  Truly,  the  days  of  Roman  and  Greek 
heroes  in  monumental  statuary  are  gone — that  has 
lately  been  exemplified  among  ourselves  in  recent 
determinations  of  cases  of  public  competition, 
where  strict  portraiture  has  been  chosen  and 
Greek  draperies  rejected.  The  Louis  Quatorze 
taste  has  been  pretty  general  throughout  Europe; 
scarcely  is  there  a  city  of  any  note  without  its 
king  paraded  as  a  thirteenth  Caesar.  This  taste,  we 
say,  has  been  extensively  disseminated  from  its 
birth-place  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  statue  in 
the  Place  VendOme,  voted  at  first,  like  the  original, 
an  intolerable  innovation,  has  also,  like  the  person 
it  represents,  been  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
change  in  public  taste.  The  elderly  gentlemen  at 
the  United  Service  Club,  could  not  recognise 
Nelson,  as  they  said,  without  “  his  felt  sky-scraper 
aloft,  and  that  sot  square  right  athwart  his  mid¬ 
ships.”  So  it  has  been  with  the  people  at  Berlin  ; 
they  chose  Rauch’s  reading  of  the  king  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  Gilli,  Schadow,  or  Schinkel,  because 
how  proud  soever  they  may  be  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  love  for  old  Fritz  fills  the  largest  space 
in  their  hearts  ;  and  truly,  if  it  can  be  well  done, 
this  is  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter :  and 
it  demands,  at  the  hands  of  the  artist,  a  greater 
amount  of  skill,  because  it  is  easier  to  present  a 
man  in  masquerade  than  in  his  real  character. 

The  granite  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  is 
placed  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  each  face  present¬ 
ing  groups  of  distinguished  generals  and  statesmen 
of  the  time  of  Frederick,  especially  those  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  These 
figures  are  thirty-one  in  number,  and  are  of  the 
size  of  life.  At  each  angle  is  a  figure  on  horseback, 
a  disposition  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a 
w'ork  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  managed  with  masterly 
tact.  The  most  prominent  impersonations  are  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia, 
General  Seydlitz,  and  General  Ziethon:  besides 
these,  there  are  Count  Finck  Von  Finckenstein, 
Frederick’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Von 
Schlabloendorff,  the  chief  of  the  ministerial  depart¬ 
ment  ;  Count  von  Carmer,  the  Chancellor  of  State ; 
also  Lessing,  Kant,  and  Graun,  the  king’s  favourite 
musical  composer;  end  every  one  of  these  is  a 
strictly  accurate  impersonation  according  to  the 
best  known  portraits.  Beneath  the  figures  are 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  distinguished 
soldiers  of  the  age  of  Frederick,  to  the  number  of 
eighty ;  and  those  of  men  of  science,  statesmen,  and 
artists  are  sixteen.  Above  the  figures,  and  at  each 
corner,  there  are  four  allegorical  representations — 
Justice,  Strength,  Wisdom,  and  Moderation — and 
this  is  the  only  part  of  the  composition  which  can 
be  objected  to  as  an  injudicious  introduction  where 
all  else  is  so  purely  historical  and  matter-of-fact. 
Between  these  are  bas-reliefs,  illustrative  of  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  the  monarch’s  life  ;  and  they  also 
contain  an  admixture  of  allegory,  which  we 
submit  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  because 
the  prominent  incidents  in  Frederick’s  life  require 
no  aid  from  allegory.  Rauch’s  design  is  not  purely 
original,  but  the  improvements  are  bold  and  strik¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  monument  is,  of  its  class,  the  grandest 
that  has  ever  been  executed. 

- • - 

ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES,  &c. 


America. — The  statue,  by  Hiram  Powers,  of  the 
great  American  statesman,  Calhoun,  after  all  its 
hazards,  is  now  safely  placed  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Charleston.  Its  ill-fortune  has,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  last,  and  its  present  position  is 
universally  alloived  to  be  bad.  A  local  paper  thus 
alludes  to  that  circumstance  and  the  present  state 
of  the  statue: — “It  would  be  unfair  to  form  an 
opinion  of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  while  it  stands  in  so 
bad  a  light,  to  say  nothing  of  its  discoloration  by 
the  salt  water,  and  its  mutilation  in  the  loss  of  the 
right  arm.  The  figure,  however,  is  very  noble, 
and  the  likeness  well-nigh’perfect.” 

Cologne. — The  world-famous  cathedral  of  this 
city  is  but  slowly  restored  by  its  overseers ;  mean¬ 
time,  the  constructions  to  aid  this  woi'k  are  them¬ 
selves  getting  out  of  repair,  and  the  architect 
declares  that  unless  he  obtains  a  grant  of  200,000 
thalers,  to  replace  the  enormous  scaffolding  and 
temporary  roof,  it  will  be  unsafe.  It  should, 
obviously,  be  replaced  only  by  the  finished  struc¬ 
ture,  but  the  necessary  funds  are  short-coming. 

Baden. — This  place  possesses  an  antiquarian 
society  which  deserves  much  notice  from  its  praise- 
w-orthy  exertions  in  a  right  cause.  They  do  not 
merely  meet  to  talk  and  drink  coffee,  now-and-then 
imbli  h  a  few  dull  papers,  and  wait  at  home  for 
more,  but  have  e.xerted  themselves  in  the  work  of 
explanation  and  restoration  to  a  remarkable  extent. 


The  old  church  of  Lauterbach  has  been  restored, 
and  the  sculptures  of  the  convent-church  destroyed 
by  lightning,  exhumed  from  the  mass  of  ruins 
which  hid  them.  The  carved  stalls  of  the  choir  of 
the  hospital-church  at  Baden  were  restored  by  this 
Society,  as  well  as  other  sculptures  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Constance,  and  the  Carlovingian 
Monastery  at  Reichenau,  hitherto  hardly  known 
by  name.  At  Stuhlingen  a  large  mosaic  pave¬ 
ment  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  surveys  of  the 
principal  monuments  made,  many  of  which  have 
been  published  by  the  Society.  We  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  works  of 
several  of  these  continental  societies  of  antiquaries, 
and  when  we  remember  how  small  such  local  bodies 
must  necessarily  be,  how  limited  their  funds,  and 
how  little  their  general  aid,  we  have  been  much 
surprised  by  the  value  of  their  works,  and  their 
general  interest ;  and  we  feel  very  strongly  the 
inferior  display  we  make  at  home,  with  infinitely 
greater  advantages  to  aid  us. 

Hamburg. — The  Art-Union  of  this  commercial 
city  opened  its  eleventh  annual  exhibition  on 
the  17th  of  April,  in  the  great  saloon  of  the 
Exchange.  The  catalogue  comprises  158  subjects, 
amongst  which  are  nine  pieces  of  sculpture,  all  by 
men  of  Hamburg. 

Dresden. — Baron  Gutschmidt  has  erected  in 
this  city,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  an  elegant 
house,  as  a  commemoration  of  Goethe’s  birthday. 
It  commands  fine  views  of  the  river,  has  numerous 
balconies,  and  Its  facade  is  decorated  with  a  fresco 
of  “  Mignon  at  the  feet  of  the  Harper,”  with  some 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Poet’s  lines  on  his 
fatherland,  and  inscriptions  commemorative  of  his 
genius. 

Vienna. — Professor  Edward  Steinlehas  recently 
been  occupied  on  a  picture  for  Prince  Albert,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  birthday  present  from  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  the  Queen.  The  subject  is,  “  St.  Luke 
painting  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin,”  the  figures 
being  life-size,  half-length.  On  the  left  of  the 
canvas  sits  St.  Luke,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  the  Virgin  ;  his  tablet  is  in  one  hand,  and  his 
pencil  in  the  other.  The  head,  seen  in  profile,  is 
remarkably  fine ;  the  jet-black  hair  and  beard,  the 
rich  tone  of  the  flesh,  and  the  dark  green  coat  and 
red  mantle  in  which  he  is  enveloped,  come  out  in 
bold  relief  against  a  light  and  sunny  sky,  streaked 
with  coral-white  clouels,  and  blending  with  a  mass 
of  distant  hills.  On  the  opposite  side,  a  deep  browm 
curtain  throws  out,  in  a  mellow  mass  of  light,  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Jesus.  Her  head  is  slightly  bent  downwards,  and 
is  delineated  with  exceeding  grace  and  devotional 
feeling.  The  child  has  plucked  a  flower  from  a 
nosegay  standing  near  him,  which  he  holds  out  to 
the  painter-Evangelist.  In  the  right-hand  corner, 
and  in  part  of  the  front  of  the  picture,  is  a  table, 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  rich  and  elaborate  design, 
on  which  lies  a  devotional  volume.  The  picture 
is  replete  with  religious  feeling,  and  with  genuine 
artistic  treatment. 

Berlin. — In  the  atelier  of  Rauch,  the  model  is 
being  prepared  for  the  statue  of  Y'’ork  of  Warten- 
berg,  the  well-known  Prussian  general  in  the 
French  war,  from  the  year  1813.  The  statue  will  be 
placed  beside  that  of  Bliicher,  near  the  Opera 
House. — One  of  the  saloons  of  the  new  Museum 
will  be  decorated  with  pictures  of  deities  of  the  old 
German  and  Northern  Mythology,  executed  by 
artists  of  the  city. — Artists  are  busily  occupied  in 
the  royal  ateliers,  near  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
with  the  execution  of  the  decorations  for  the 
dome  in  the  royal  palace.  Professor  Lengerich  is 
executing  the  twelve  martyrs  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Eich  Schadow. — A  very  interesting 
monument  has  been  erected  at  Berlin,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
by  his  brother  and  other  artists.  They  have 
altered  his  house,  and  especially  his  atelier,  into 
an  elegant  and  tasteful  “  Hall  of  Art,”  and  deco¬ 
rated  it  with  frescoes.  Bendemann,  his  son-in-law, 
has  heartily  accorded  his  assistance. — Cornelius 
has  recently  finished  a  large  cartoon  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  Campo  Santo,  near  the  royal  pleasure- 
ground  (Lustgarten),  at  Berlin. 

Encaustic  rictures. — In  the  atelier  of  Professor 
Kloeber,  three  very  fine  encaustic  pictures  of  saints 
have  been  executed  on  Rhenish  lava.  They  were 
baked  in  the  workshop  of  !M.  Mertens,  and  their 
destination  is  the  Russian  Church  near  Potsdam. 
— Wichm.an  has  finished  the  statue  of  Winckel 
man,  to  be  jilaced  with  that  of  Schinkel,  executed 
by  Tieck,  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  Museum.— 
A  series  of  marble  groups  are  in  course  of  execution 
at  the  ateliers  of  Bliiser,  Schievelbein,  Miiiler, 
Drake,  Wichman,  &c. — The  sculptor  Heidel,  from 
the  Rhine,  has  got  a  commission  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  execute  a  statue  in  marble  of 
“Iphigenia,”  after  Goethe.  Hartung,  of  Coblenz, 
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is  engaged  in  the  execution  of  his  Rhine  and 
Moselle  group,  which  we  saw  lately  in  plaster  at 
Berlin. — The  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin  has  or¬ 
dered  the  execution  of  a  bust  of  Rauch,  to  which 
is  added  a  relievo  after  a  drawing  by  Cornelius,  in 
honour  of  the  great  sculptor.  It  represents  the 
“  Birth  of  Minerva,  assisted  by  Ilephiistos,  the 
God  of  Mechanical  (Indxistrial)  Art.” 

Wiesbaden. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Nassau 
Art-Union  opens  on  the  15th  July,  and  will  close 
on  the  31st  August. 

Dresden. — The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Saxon  Academy  will  take  place  on  the 
13th  July,  and  close  on  the  16th  September. 

Munich. — J.  Palme  is  occupied  in  finishing  his 
beautiful  frescoes  for  the  Pilgrim  Church,  fourteen 
saints  (Wallfahrtskirche-Vierzehn  HeiligeiD,  near 
Lichtenfels,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  a 
work  full  of  spirit  and  thought. — Kaulbach  is,  it  is 
said,  engaged  upon  one  of  his  favourite  conceptions, 
a  “  Dance  of  the  Dead,”  (Todtentanz). 

Dusseldore. — T.  W.  Th.  Tanssen,  a  young 
and  clever  artist,  has  engraved  on  copper  a  large 
plate  from  the  well-known  picture  of  Hasenclevver, 
representing  “  The  Examination  of  the  German 
Candidate  of  the  Church,  ‘  Jobs,’  before  a  Congre¬ 
gation  of  Theologians,”  or  a  jury  of  queer  old 
German  professors.  It  is  humorously  done,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  the  poem  from  which  the 
subject  is  taken,  viz.,  the  “  Jobsiade.” 


THE  ARTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


Interested  as  all  liberal  Englishmen  must  be  in 
the  progress  of  America  in  every  civilising  and  re¬ 
fining  influence,  an  account  of  what  we  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  in  the  Fine  Arts,  must  be  of  some 
import  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal  in  England. 
They  can  readily  imagine  that,  separated  from  the 
influence  of  Schools,  and  left  to  the  unassisted 
study  of  nature,  there  must  be  originality  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  conception  ;  and  so  far  as  the  imperfect 
development  of  an  American  School  has  gone,  these 
characteristics  are  visible.  We  have  done  little  to 
compare  with  the  Art-products  of  the  Old  World, 
itis  true ;  but  if  progression  is  an  evidence  of  vitality, 
we  possess  it,  for  in  no  school  has  greater  advance¬ 
ment  been  made  in  the  last  half  century.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  our  earliest  artists  are  hardly 
cold  in  their  graves  yet ;  but  amongst  them,  and  as 
well  amongst  the  living  ones,  are  some  who  are 
favourably  known  in  England.  Of  West  and  others 
who  are  virtually  expatriated  by  a  want  of  public 
appreciation  here,  I  will  not  speak.  The  accident 
of  birth  is  little  ;  the  parents  who  have  sent  their 
children  from  the  hearthstone,  either  from  neglect  or 
unkindness,  resign  for  ever  all  claim  on  them  to  those 
in  whose  hands  they  have  found  support  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  So  we,  though  we  may  regret  deeply  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  seeking  elsewhere  the 
encouri^ement  our  own  tardy  taste  did  not  give, 
as  candid  and  liberal  men,  must  forego  all  claim  to 
West,  Leslie,  Newton,  and  others. 

The  production  of  an  artist  is  involuntary,  and 
the  country  producing  him  can  therefore  claim 
no  credit ;  the  supporting  of  him  is  voluntary,  and 
the  country  giving  it  may  well  call  him  her  own. 
We  cannot,  with  any  justice,  consider  as  American 
artists  those  who,  though  of  American  origin,  de¬ 
rived  their  motives,  their  sustenance,  and  their 
fame  from  the  sympathy  and  appreciating  taste  of 
the  English  nation. 

But,  heside  these,  there  are  some  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  works  that  will  be  more  widely  known  when 
the  expression  of  Art  here  shall  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  school.  Our  first  painters  who  arose 
to  any  eminence  were  the  followers  of  West,  and, 
like  all  imitators,  have  lost  their  value  as  the 
fashion  changed,  or  the  taste  of  the  people  has  im¬ 
proved.  They  who  are  content  to  echo  the  truths 
another  has  spoken,  must  be  also  content  to  be 
heard  only  as  echoes  ;  and  they  who  cling  to  the 
popularity  of  a  great  man,  must  be  satisfied  to  be 
seen  as  satellites,  and  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  time 
has  fused  their  feebler  light  in  that  of  their 
primary.  In  ideal  Art  we  can  number  a  few  names 
of  permanence;  Allston  is  too  well  known  in 
England  to  need  to  be  noticed  here ;  Vanderlyn  is 
probably  little  known  out  of  America,  though  he 
has  produced  some  pictures  which  would  have 
secured  him  high  rank  in  any  school.  The  scarcity 
of  his  works  prevents  his  being  very  widely  known 
even  here ;  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  perfection  of 
a  few,  preferring  to  be  judged  by  the  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  them.  The  pictures  by  which 


*  We  receive  this  communication  from  an  intelligent 
author  in  the  United  States,  and  take  advantage  to  in¬ 
troduce,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  artists  of  America  to  those 
of  England. — Ed. 


he  is  best  known  are  the  “  Marius  on  the  Ruins  of 
Carthage,”  for  which  he  received  Napoleon’s  gold 
medal,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Louvre ;  and 
the  “  Ariadne,”  a  recumbent  sleeping  figure,  and 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  modern  nude  figures.  We 
may  fearlessly  invite  comparison  between  this 
picture  and  any  similar  one  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  artists,  either  in  colour,  refinement  of  draw¬ 
ing,  or  purity  of  sentiment.  Though  Vanderlyn’s 
contemporaries  have  been  slow  in  awarding  him 
his  proper  rank,  he  may  rest  assured  of  the  better 
satisfaction  of  that  justice  to  the  memory  which  is 
not  granted  to  the  presence.  He  has  not  been 
without  honour  in  his  own  country,  but  his  full 
deservings  have  never  heon  awarded  to  him. 
America  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  the 
future  will  pay  in  its  poor  way,  though  the  present 
may  not.  Vanderlyn  is  now  past  seventy,  but  his 
portrait  of  President  Taylor,  a  full  length,  in  the 
present  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  shows  a  vigour  of  mind  a.id  hand  which 
few  artists  have  retained  to  his  age. 

But  among  the  present  acting  artists  we  have 
one  who,  though  still  less  known,  will  leave  a 
deeper  impress  on  the  age  than  either  of  these — 
William  Page,  possessed  of  a  mighty  mind,  capable 
of  fathoming  alike  the  depths  of  Literature  or  Art. 
He  forces  on  all  around  him  the  recognition  of  his 
greatness,  though  the  results  he  has  achieved  in 
Art  are  recognised  and  felt  by  comparatively  few; 
and  though  exceedingly  unequal,  at  times  perfectly 
triumphant,  and  at  others  utterly  failing,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation,  among  those  who  know  his 
pictures,  in  pronouncing  him  the  first  flesh  colourist 
since  Titian.  This  is  a  strong  assertion  in  view  of 
the  names  of  your  own  Etty,  Reynolds,  and 
Gainsborough ;  but  it  is  not  made  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  results  they  have  attained  to. 
There  are  serious  obstacles  to  his  producing  such 
works  as  will  convince  even  the  thinking  world  of 
his  greatness  in  the  higher  qualities  of  the  artist  : — 
the  want  of  that  national  patronage  requisite  for 
the  production  of  such  works,  and  the  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  them  which  warms  those  powers  into  life. 
Allston  said  of  a  picture  which  Page  commenced 
years  ago,  but  was  obliged  by  his  circumstances  to 
abandon,  that  it  was  the  greatest  picture  that  had 
ever  been  conceived  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
So  small  is  the  demand  for  such  pictures  that  our 
greatest  artists  have  been  obliged  to  depend 
mainly  on  portraiture  for  subsistence.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  gain  to  this  has  been  the  establishing  of  a 
school  of  portrait-painting,  to  which  we  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  an  equal  at  this  day.  This 
may,  and  probably  does,  seem  to  your  English 
readers  empty  boasting ;  indeed,  when  I  have  said 
as  much  to  English  artists  I  have  been  met  by  a 
doubtful  smile  and  a  wonder  as  to  the  probability 
of  it.  But  what  is  there  impossible  or  improbable 
in  it  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  Titian  and 
Vandyke,  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough,  as 
masters,  but  we  have  the  same  teacher  that 
they  had ;  we  have  men  XYhose  intellects  are 
as  strong  and  comprehensive  as  those  of  any  other 
nation,  and  why  should  they  not,  with  the  same 
material,  produce  as  great  results  ?  Some  of  our 
portrait-painters  are  somewhat  known  in  England, 
Stuart,  Sully,  and  Suman,  but  they  do  not  rank  as 
our  first.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school,  to 
elevate  which  our  greatest  artists  have  bent  their 
energies  and  poivers,  and  they  have  made  this 
branch  of  their  Art  a  life  labour,  a  labour  of  love. 
Page,  Elliott,  Healy,  Magh,  Guy,  Hicks,  and 
Powers  (though  in  sculpture,  for  it  is  by  his  portrait- 
busts  that  the  latter  has  earned  his  rank,  and  though 
in  marble,  they  belong  in  their  treatment  to  the 
American  school),  mostly  men  of  great  and  varied 
power,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  have 
laboured  to  this  end,  and  the  result  is  one  America 
may  well  be  proud  of.  Our  best  critics,  men  of 
taste,  liberality,  and  artistic  education,  pronounce 
the  heads  of  Page,  where  he  has  been  entirely 
successful,  the  greatest  Art  can  show  at  this  day. 
They  are  sometimes  overcharged  in  colour,  but  so 
is  Titian  occasionally.  Their  modelling  and  draw¬ 
ing  are  faultless,  and  there  is  the  same  glow  of 
colour  and  tone  that  have  been  the  admiration  of 
the  world  in  the  great  Venetian  master.  Their 
mechanical  excellence  is  very  great,  showing  a 
perfect  triumph  over  the  material;  and  to  one 
unacquainted  with  his  method,  an  incomprehen¬ 
sibility  of  the  means  employed.  They  are  to 
painting  what  the  busts  of  Powers  are  to  sculpture. 

In  historic  Art  we  have  done  little.  Our  history 
is  too  new,  and  its  characters  too  common-place 
and  home-spun.  Time  has  not  glorified  them 
with  the  heroic  dignity  which  it  alone  can  bring. 
The  picturesqueness  and  romance  our  border 
history  possesses  has  been  ruined  by  its  appro¬ 
priation  to  all  kinds  of  clap-trap  and  fifth-rate 
Art;  so  that  no  artist  of  genuine  talent  cares  to 
touch  it. 


It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  one  of  taste  and 
means  would  send  out  a  collection  of  good  English 
pictures,  particularly  landscapes,  for  exhibition 
here.  We  know  scarcely  anything  of  English 
artists ;  the  best  specimens  of  European  art  we 
have  seen  here  are  German  :  our  young  artists  go 
to  the  German  academics  to  study ;  and  German 
artists,  attracted  by  the  patronage  of  mediocrity, 
come  and  settle  amongst  us.  The  German  influence 
is  everywhere,  and  extends  to  all  branches  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  younger  artists, 
fascinated  by  the  sincerity  and  feeling  shown  in 
their  pictures,  become  imbued  with  its  narrow 
views  and  morbid  development  of  imagination.  I 
do  not  mean  to  include  all  their  artists  in  such  a 
comment,  but  that  the  tendency  of  the  school  is 
such,  no  earnest  English  mind  will  be  disposed  to 
deny,  though  many  here  may  be.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  illiberal — to  a  German,  his  national  art 
may  be  pure  and  healthy ;  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  it  cannot  be,  and  the  attempt  to  engraft  on 
it  a  motive  not  in  accordance  with  its  constitution, 
must  result  in  deformity  and  disease.  I  have  no 
fear  of  a  radical  injury  from  this  cause,  but  it  may, 
for  a  time,  prevent  the  public  taste,  and  give  a 
bias  to  the  rising  artists  from  which  the  present 
generation  will  hardly  recover.  I  wish  that  the 
artists  of  England  cared  enough  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art  in  this  country  to  give  us  a  lesson  occa¬ 
sionally,  in  the  way  of  a  contribution  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  our  academy.  They  would  have  an  authority 
which  the  works  of  our  own  artists,  owing  to 
sectional  and  personal  jealousies,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  a  transatlantic  stamp,  cannot  have,  and 
which,  with  the  many,  is  more  powerful  than  their 
own  taste.  There  is  no  great  inclination  in 
Americans  to  lean  on  the  greatness  of  other  nations, 
but  there  is  just  enough  reverence  for  the  father- 
land  to  recognise  the  authority  of  its  decisions  in 
matters  where  they  have  not  proved  their  own 
judgment. 

But  the  great  tendency  of  our  artistic  feeling  is 
towards  landscape,  and  it  is  evidently  destined  to 
be  our  forte.  The  cultivation  of  it  is  of  still  later 
date  than  that  of  the  other  branches  ;  our  earliest 
landscape  painters,  with  one  exception,  being  yet 
among  us.  Thomas  Cole,  who  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  47,  is  recognised  as  the  master  of  American 
landscape.  Possessed  of  a  fine  poetic  mind,  great 
earnestness  of  character,  love  for  his  profession, 
and  that  resource  for  the  teachings  of  nature 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  stimuli  of  emulation, 
prevented  his  falling  into  degrading  mannerisms, 
he  was  enabled  to  exert  a  healthy  and  important 
influence  on  the  taste  of  the  nation.  He  was 
received  at  once  into  public  favour,  and  pre¬ 
served  his  popularity  unabated  to  the  last.  His 
works,  though  sharing  in  no  degree  the  high 
imaginative  quality  of  Turner,  or  his  loftiness  of 
aim,  were  characterised  by  a  richness  of  fancy 
which  is  much  more  attractive  to  the  many,  and  by 
a  religious  feeling  which  was  an  important  compo¬ 
nent  in  his  own  character ;  and  which,  appealing  to 
the  religious  sense  of  the  community,  was  more 
effective  than  the  highest  art  could  have  been. 
His  pictures  are  poems,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  in 
several  series  he  attempted  the  epic,  as  in  the 
“Voyage  of  Life,”  the  “  Course  of  Empire,”  the 
“Cross  and  the  World.”  But  there  is  nothing  in 
them  more  than  might  have  been  expressed  in 
words.  There  is  nothing  in  their  conception  that 
belongs  exclusively  to  painting,  and  if  reduced  to 
poems  they  would  be  quite  mediocre.  What  truths 
it  may  be  the  province  of  the  artist  to  convey,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss ;  but  if  painting  gives  no 
great  ideas,  which  words  cannot,  it  is  unworthy 
the  rank  its  devotees  claim  for  it  as  an  intellectual 
agent. 

Cole  paid  great  attention  to  the  composition  of 
his  pictures,  and  some  of  them  are,  I  think,  un¬ 
surpassed  as  compositions  by  any  except  Turner’s 
and  Claude’s,  though  infinitely  so  by  the  former. 
The  “  Dream  of  Arcadia,”  engraved  by  the 
American  Art-Union,  for  1850,  is  a  good  example, 
though  in  the  engraving  it  is  poorly  rendered,  and 
loses  much  of  the  majesty  of  its  foliage  and  the 
forms  of  its  trees.  Cole  is  little  known  in  England, 
and  the  pictures  he  exhibited  there  are  very  far 
from  his  best.  His  great  deficiencies  were  a  want 
of  feeling  for  light  and  space,  and  a  morbidness  in 
his  mode  of  colour  which  destroyed  the  tone  and 
distance  of  his  pictures.  From  these  faults  he  was 
freeing  himself  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  had  he 
lived  much  longer,  he  might  have  achieved  some¬ 
thing  worthy  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  school. 

Less  in  power  and  poetic  feeling,  but  attaining 
to  greater  expression  of  truth,  and  greater  in  results 
obtained,  is  Durand,  the  president  of  the  Academy, 
whom  one  must  know  as  a  man  entirely  to 
appreciate  his  pictures.  Though  wanting  in  some  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  artist,  the  qualities  that 
they  possess  are  such  that  you  feel  rather  what  they 
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have,  tlian  what  they  want.  Most  faithful  in  their 
representations,  sincere  and  affectionate  in  their 
feeling,  tiiey  will  be  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
the  aflectations  and  trickeries  of  far  greater  artists, 
because  the  whole  man  is  in  them — there  is  no 
pow’er  left  unemployed.  Certain  motives  of 
American  scenery  are  beautifully  and  touchingly 
expressed  by  him,  particularly  the  quiet  and  repose 
of  the  summer  afternoon,  the  best  external  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  fine  qualities  of  his  own  heart.  You 
will  excuse,  I  hope,  a  tribute — to  the  majority  of 
your  readers  uninteresting — to  the  character  of 
one  w'hose  life  is  a  poem  which  the  greatest 
artist  might  profit  by  reading.  They  who  know 
Durand  best  love  his  pictures  most,  and  they  who 
regard  the  moral  r-atber  than  the  intellectual  attri¬ 
butes  of  Art — the  development  of  love  rather  than 
power — will  regard  both  him  and  his  works  wdth  an 
affection  the  greatest  power  could  not  produce. 
His  amiability,  pruity,  and  modesty  are  eloquent 
of  the  artist.  America  may  have  greater  painters, 
she  has  none  purer.  Durand’s  drawing  of  trees  is 
very  fine  :  in  these,  and  in  the  fulness  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  his  foregrounds,  he  is  like  your  ow'n 
Harding,  though  much  younger  as  a  student  of 
nature. 

Of  young  artists  there  are  multitudes  rising  up, 
the  facility  of  obtaining  subsistence  giving  many 
opportunities  for  devoting  a  part  of  their  time  to  the 
study  of  Art,  which  in  another  country  must  be 
given  entirely  to  the  necessities  of  life.  In  this 
multitude,  let  us  hope,  some  will  he  found  who 
will  lead  the  world  another  step  onward  in  Art. 

So  much  for  the  past  and  present ;  of  the  future, 
its  hopes  and  promises,  there  is  enough  for  another 


occasion. 

New  York, 

April  26th,  1851. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CltYSTAL  FOUNTAIN. 
Although  all  the  world  will  have  something  to 
say,  some  opinions  to  give  on  the  Great  Exhibition 
and  its  contents,  and  although  these  may  be  com¬ 
mensurate  in  quantity,  merit,  and  variety,  and  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  these  may — nay  must,  and 
will  reach  you,  and  although  your  measure  will  be 
more  than  running  over  with  them,  yet  I  cannot, 
with  all  these  repressive  circumstances,  have  the 
conscience,  or  want  the  modesty,  to  withhold  my 
little  opinion  from  you  or  the  public. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  am  attracted  to 
the  Crystal  Fountain  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
ought-to-have-been  eye  of  the  whole  exhibition. 
What  an  original  idea!  how  attractive  and  yet 
how  repelling,  how  bright  and  yet  how  dull,  how 
enticing  and  yet  how  disappointing,  how  winning 
and  yet  how  displeasing  1  What  extremes  of 
opinion  meet  at  this  place  of  rendezvous !  and  why 
is  all  this  ?  Who  are  right  ? — they  who  approve  or 
they  who  condemn  ?  This  it  is  my  purpose  to 
inquire  ;  and  it  the  question  will  admit  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  reply,  we  shall  not  lose  the  benefit  of  an 
original  idea  in  a  sw'eeping  condemnation  of  its 
unknown  failures  ;  but  make  it  more  worthy  of 
renown  and  repetition  by  remedying  its  defects, 
and,  if  the  criticism  I  ofier  be  just,  secure  the 
opened  door  which  may  lead  to  much,  as  yet, 
undiscovered  beauty,  and  not  close  it  through 
ignorance  of  the  good  it  promises.  This  is  the 
true  purpose  of  just  criticism,  and  for  want  of  this, 
many  bright  thoughts  which  have  loomed  above 
the  hoi'izon,  at  every  period,  have  been  disregarded 
or  condemned,  because  their  light  has  been  dimly 
seen  through  a  veil  of  erroneous  judgment,  or 
because  of  some  defects  with  which  they  are  rarely 
unaccompanied  when  first  they  appear.  With 
some  persons,  ideas  are  instantly  received  because 
of  their  novelty,  and  preferred  to  such  as  have 
already  risen,  culminated,  and  shed  their  brightest 
beams  ;  while  other  persons,  because  at  their 
appearing  they  do  not  eclipse  all  that  have  hitherto 
risen,  declare  “  there  is  no  light  in  them.” 

I  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  form  of  this 
fountain,  which,  w'hatever  its  merits  or  demerits, 
is  beside  the  present  purpose.  I  propose  rather 
to  speak  of  the  idea  of  thus  applying  glass  which, 
on  this  scale  at  least,  is  novel,  and  its  execution 
bold,  and  worthy,  most  worthy,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
enterprising  and  tasteful  projectors. 

The  fountain  as  it  now  ajipears  violates  an  im¬ 
portant  and  a  just  canon  of  art,  viz.  that  opposites 
set  off  each  other  ;  for  the  glass,  in  the  condition 
here  given,  has  several  properties  in  common  with 
the  water;  hence  they  come  into  conflicting  com¬ 
petition,  and  neutralise  each  other.  The  charms 
of  the  wmter  are  its  motion,  its  clearness,  its  trans¬ 
parency,  its  purity,  its  sparkle,  and  its  rainbow 
hues  as  exhibited  in  certain  lights.  Now  these 


qualities,  except  the  first,  that  of  motion,  are 
equally  possessed  by  the  glass,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  when  regarding  both  in  their  rivalry, 
which  hears  away  the  palm.  I  should  say  the 
glass,  for  not  only  is  it  an  object  in  its  manufacture 
to  make  it  like  the  purest  water,  but  also  from  the 
magnitude  of  its  mass  in  this  case  ;  hence,  then,  the 
water  can  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  glass, 
and  is  therefore  unnecessary,  and  the  glass  detracts 
from  every  merit  of  the  water :  but  again,  the  clear 
glass,  from  its  nature  and  the  form  adopted,  looks 
much  like  pellucid  w'atcr  frozen  into  fantastic  or 
beautiful  forms  ;  when,  then,  water  falls  over  this, 
it  is  difticult  to  understand  why  the  fountain  does 
not  melt  or  the  water  freeze  in  its  descent,  and 
form  fringes  of  dependent  icicles  ;  and  hence  it  has 
a  chilling,  rather  than  a  cool  effect,  and  for  the 
reasons  given,  it  has  an  anomalous  one.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  defects,  we  have  the'  drops  of  water 
settling  on  the  base  of  the  fountain,  dimming  its 
lustre  with  a  cold  vapour. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  must  go  to 
nature  for  our  lesson,  where  wm  shall  And  that 
water  is  most  captivating  when,  clear  and  glisten¬ 
ing,  it  chafes  and  sparkles  over  rich  orange,  pink, 
and  ochreous  coloured  granite,  and  deep  red 
porphyry  rocks,  decorated  wdth  velvet  mosses  of 
every  hue  of  green.  Hence,  then,  I  argue  that  if 
the  glass  had  been  frosted  and  coloured  under 
guidance  of  the  hints  from  nature’s  hues,  all  the 
defects  I  have  enumerated  would  have  been 
avoided,  a  result  obtained  more  charming  of  its 
kind,  and  more  novel  than  has  yet  been  seen ;  we 
should  have  had  the  gentle,  changeful,  and  eva¬ 
nescent  hues  of  the  radiant  and  sparkling  water- 
drops  in  graceful  contrast  with  the  fi.xed  and  solid 
colours  of  the  glass,  whose  dull  opacity  would  have 
given  additional  animation  to  the  lively  and  pellucid 
beauty  of  the  water — the  fluent  and  the  solid,  the 
opaque  and  the  transiiarent,  the  changeful  and  tlie 
rigid,  the  active  and  the  motionless,  the  coloured 
and  the  colourless,  in  strong  contrast,  each  height¬ 
ening  and  embellishing  the  beauties  of  the  other, 
and  each  receiving  a  borrowed  grace  :  the  water- 
drops,  from  the  fountain  chasing  and  mingling  with 
each  other  as  they  run  down  its  smooth  surface  or 
nestle  at  its  base  ;  and  these,  wdiether  bounding 
in  unceasing  rain  from  its  summit,  W'hether  flying 
or  at  rest,  would  gather  accumulated  colour  direct 
from  the  bright  sunbeams,  or  a  subdued  lustre  from 
reflection,  and  present  in  dew-drops,  or  in  showers, 
gems  of  every  hue. 

A  Fountain,  such  as  is  here  contemplated,  would 
of  course  require  peculiar  construction,  butw'ith  this 
I  do  not  venture  to  trouble  you  ;  it  is  enough  to  state 
that  it  might  be  easily  effected,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  over-rate  its  beauty  or  its 
enchantment  when  located  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  ;  or  when  made  to  contribute  to  the 
graces  of  a  banquet,  it  might  in  addition  shed  the 
perfume  of  the  parterre. 

One  op  the  Admiring  Multitude. 


IS  COMMERCE  INIMICAL  TO  ART  ? 

It  is  not  unfrequently  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
disgrace  that  attaches  to  us  in  neglecting  the 
public  culture  of  Art,  by  interposing  ”  we  are  a 
commercial  people,  a  money-getting  people;”  by 
which  is  meant  that  we  have  no  time  for  the 
contemplation  or  study  of  Art.  Those  wdio  assert 
this,  little  suspect  they  are  sounding  trumpet- 
tongued  our  condemnation.  If  we  are  a  money¬ 
getting  people,  we  are  also  a  money-spending  people ; 
and  is  it  not  as  important  to  a  State  as  it  is  to  each 
individual  in  the  State  to  spend  money  both 
honourably  and  profitably  ?  Being  a  commercial 
nation,  it  is  the  more  imperative  on  our  part  to 
uphold  the  Arts,  for  we  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
The  Arts  were  ever  the  daughters  of  Commerce — 
Commerce  the  prolific  mother  of  the  Arts ;  and 
England  presents  one  of  the  few  sad  exceptions  to 
this  law  of  Providence,  and  thereby  wears  a  most 
Carthaginian  aspect.  Essentially  a  commercial 
people,  and  therefore  dead  to  the  kindly  influences 
of  Art  1  What  logic  !  Why,  Italy,  the  mistress  of 
Arts,  w'as  essentially  a  commercial  land  ere  that 
terrible  reign  began  which  has  laid  her  prostrate. 
She  taught  us  Commerce.  Our  most  approved 
system  of  book-keeping  is  borrowed  from  the 
Italians ;  several  of  the  most  commercial  thorough¬ 
fares  of  this  queen  of  commercial  cities  derive  their 
names  from  those  of  Italian  districts.  Italia’s 
ports  were  crowded  with  for.ign  masts,  and  our 
ports  and  those  of  the  chief  trading  nations  of  those 
times  were  crowded  with  vessels  from  Italia’s 
shores  ;  and  intercourse  with  Italia’s  sons  gave  us 
the  Arts,  the  graceful  offspring  of  Commerce — and 
these  we  would  reject,  barbarously  reject,  tearing 
the  child  from  the  parent.  The  merchants  of 
Italy  wei’e  men  of  princely  minds ;  what  they  got 
by  thrift  they  spent  with  reason  and  with  taste. 


for  the  comfort  of  their  fellow-beings  and  to  the 
lasting  glory  of  their  country.  The  Italians,  in 
sacrificing  to  Mercury,  forgot  not  the  honour  due 
to  Minerva,  and  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  has 
smiled  upon  their  land,  and  given  to  its  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  a  lolty  and  imposing  aspect.  Hospitals, 
public  schools,  sacred  edifices,  sumptuous  palaces 
have  been  reared;  gardens,  public  walks,  and 
squares  adorned  with  Art't  have  been  formed  for 
the  people’s  enjo5'ment.  It  is  in  commercial  Italy 
that  we  see  Art  flourishing 

“  From  cot  to  palace,  plain  to  mountain  top,” 

and,  by  the  magic  influence  of  its  touch,  not  only 
imparting  dignity  to  the  piles  of  the  wealthy,  but 
raising  from  insignificance  the  humblest  abode, 
and  putting  to  flight  vulgarity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  charm  infused  by  Art  all  over 
Italy  that  this  once  commercial  land — prostrate 
though  now  she  lies— attracts  her  votaries  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world,  and  that  her  towns, 
chief  storehouses  of  her  commercial  wealth,  afford 
inexhaustible  sources  of  delight  and  instruction. 
Say  not,  we  may  dispense  with  the  culture  of 
Art  because  we  are  a  trading  people ;  the  truest, 
surest,  best  foundation  for  the  Arts,  is  commercial 
prosperity.  A.  W.  H. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  COLUMN  OF  ST.  MARK,  VENICE. 

11.  P.  Bonington,  Painter.  J.  W.  Allen,  Engraver, 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  in.  by  1ft.  9^  in. 

Thehe  have  been  few  painters  whose  early  death, 
caused  more  general  regret  among  the  admirers  of 
British  Art,  than  was  felt  at  the  loss  of  Richard 
Parkes  Bonington,  in  the  year  1828,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Few  gave  greater  promise  of  one 
day  reaching  “  the  topmost  round  ”  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  had  his  life  been  lengthened  only  to  a  few 
more  brief  years ;  as  it  was,  however,  he  left  a  name 
behind  him  that  will  endure  coeval  with  his 
works. 

Bonington’s  family  settled  in  Paris,  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  his  artistic  education 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  begun  and 
completed  in  the  French  metropolis  and  in 
Italy,  which  he  visited  ;  indeed  the  French  claim 
him  as  their  own,  and  pride  themselves  on  the 
success  which  followed  his  residence  among  them. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  had  attained  great  distinction 
in  France  before  his  name  even  had  reached  his 
countrymen  in  England.  The  first  appearance  of 
his  pictures  here  was  in  1826,  when  he  sent  two 
small  paintings  to  the  British  Institution,  which 
attracted  no  little  attention  by  the  high  qualities 
they  exhibited.  One  of  the  two  is  that  here 
engraved;  Mr.  Vernon,  with  that  discriminating 
judgment  which  marked  all  his  purchases, 
immediately  securing  one  of  the  gems  for  his 
own  gallery. 

The  powers  of  this  artist  were  as  varied  as  they 
were  indisputable;  architectural  subjects,  land¬ 
scapes,  coast  scenes,  marine  views,  and  even 
historical  subjects,  came  alike  within  the  grasp  of 
his  mind,  and  the  range  of  his  discursive  pencU. 
Of  the  last-mentioned  class  of  painting,  there  are 
but  few  examples,  yet  those  are  of  a  quality  to 
cause  deep  regret  that  his  career  should  have 
terminated  ere  he  had  carried  out  the  idea,  which 
it  was  known  he  had  entertained,  of  producing  a 
series  of  pictures  from  incidents  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  he  was  desirous  of  combining  and 
showing  the  value  of  the  finish  of  the  Dutch  school, 
the  rigour  of  the  Venetian,  and  the  magic  of  the 
English.  The  word  “  magic,”  as  thus  applied,  is 
not  a  compliment  we  have  paid  our  artists ;  it  was 
used  by  a  French  writer,  in  Paris,  in  alluding  to 
the  death  of  Bonington,  and  the  loss  which  was 
thereby  occasioned  to  the  new  school  of  painting. 

Bonington  possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree  all 
those  qualifications  which  make  up  a  good  artist  ; 
he  knew  how  to  select  a  fitting  subject  for  the 
pencil,  and  having  chosen  it,  he  knew  how  to  treat 
it  in  the  most  effective  and  suitable  manner.  His 
composition  or  design  is  excellent ;  his  drawing, 
whether  of  figures,  architecture,  or  natural  scenery, 
almost  without  a  fault ;  and  his  colouring  rich, 
powerful,  and  true.  His  principal  defect  lies  in 
his  distances,  which  sometimes  want  those  aerial 
tints  requisite  to  keep  the  several  component  parts 
in  their  proper  places,  and  to  give  harmony  to  the 
entire  subject ;  we  see  this  deficiency  in  the  picture 
of  St.  Mark’s  column,  where  the  Dogana  is  brought 
too  prominently  forward  in  proportion  to  its  actual 
distance  from  the  point  of  sight. 

The  work  is  painted  with  a  broad  sun-light 
effect ;  is  little  elaborated;  and  may  altogether  be 
considered  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  style  and 
genius  of  the  artist. 
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city  went  to  see  it ;  everybody  was  in  raptures 
with  it ;  all  the  great  artists  of  Italy  acknowledged 
the  genius  of  the  stranger.  Giovanni  Bellini  com¬ 
mended  the  work  most  highly,  and  Andrea  Man¬ 
tegna,  who  resided  then  at  Mantua,  was  most 
solicitous  of  an  introduction  to  the  “Gothic” 
painter.  Durer  set  out  to  pay  him  a  visit,  but 
reached  Mantua  only  in  time  to  learn  the  death  of 
its  great  artist. 

The  fame  he  acquired  when  in  Venice  roused  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  Venetians  ;  but  the  artist 
possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  those  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  which  go  far  to  banish  ill-will  and 
to  disarm  envy.  He  exercised  kindness  towards  all 
men ;  his  conversation  was  agreeable  and  profitable, 
not  only  on  matters  connected  with  Art,  but  on 


the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  on  geometry  and 
architecture,  with  all  of  which  his  acquaintance 
was  more  than  superficial.  These  acquirements, 
combined  with  dignified  manners  and  a  prepossess¬ 
ing  person,  made  his  society  much  sought  after  by 
the  titled  and  noble.  Ferdinand,  King’of  Bohemia, 
and  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  received 
him  with  distinction,  and  treated  him  with  marked 
familiarity ;  the  latter,  especially,  held  Durer  in 
high  esteem,  retaining  him  among  his  court,  and 
giving  him  commissions  both  for  engravings  and 
for  pictures.  An  anecdote  is  on  record  that  Maxi¬ 
milian  was  one  day  present  when  the  artist  was 
about  to  mount  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sketch  of  some  object  of  magnitude ;  the  ladder  by 
which  he  desired  to  ascend  was  somewhat  too  short. 


and  the  emperor  requested  one  of  the  crowd  of 
nobles  who  surrounded  him,  to  hold  the  end  of 
it,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  artist.  The  official 
considered  such  a  request  an  insult,  and  refused  to 
obey.  “You  are  noble  by  birth,”  said  the  angry 
monarch,  addressing  him,  “  but  my  painter  is 
noble  by  genius,”  and,  as  if  to  show  that  it  is  easier 
to  confer  a  title  than  to  make  a  great  artist,  Maxi¬ 
milian  ennobled  Durer,  and  gave  him  for  his  coat 
of  arms  three  shields  on  a  field  of  azure,  two  en 
chef  and  one  en  pointe.  This  device,  at  a  later 
period  was  adopted  by  all  societies  of  painters. 

At  the  age  of  forty-nine,  Albert  Durer  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  revisiting  the  Netherlands :  unfortunately, 
his  wife  followed  him  thither.  Antwerp  was  then 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  focus  of  their  com¬ 
merce,  and  it  was  the 
first  place  which  the 
travellers  reached  to¬ 
gether.  The  evening 
of  their  arrival,  the 
director  of  the  leading 
banking  establishment, 
that  of  Fugger,  the 
llothschild  of  his  day, 
invited  them  to  a 
splendid  supper  ;  the 
following  days  Durer 
was  honourably  es¬ 
corted  in  his  walks’ 
through  the  city  ;  he 
was  also  invited  to  a 
public  dinner  given  by 
the  artists  of  Antwerp, 
in  their  own  hall.  A 
report  of  this  enter¬ 
tainment  Durer  has 
left  recorded  in  his 
published  journal  of 
his  visit  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  :  —  “  There  was 
nosparing  of  expense,” 
he  writes  ;  “  the  ban¬ 
quet  was  served  on 
silver,  and  all  the 
painters  attended  with 
their  wives.  When  I 
entered  with  mine, 
they  ranged  them¬ 
selves  on  each  side  for 
me  to  pass  through,  as 
they  would  for  some 
great  lord.  The  most 
distinguished  persons 
there  saluted  me  reve¬ 
rentially,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  pay  me 
all  respect,  and  to  make 
the  entertainment  as 
agreeable  to  me  as  I 
could  wish.  When  I 
had  taken  my  place, 
the  Sieur  Rathporth 
offered  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  guild,  four  pints 
of  wine,  in  token  of 
their  good-will  and 
esteem.  I  thanked 
them,  and  expressed 
my  gratitude.  After 
having  been  most  plea¬ 
santly  and  hospitably 
entertained  till  late  in 
the  night,  they  con¬ 
ducted  us  home  by 
torchlight,  and  re¬ 
newed  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  regard  during 
the  journey.” 

At  Ghent  and  at 
Bruges,  Durer  was 
equally  well  received ; 
entertainments  were 
got  up  in  his  honour, 
and  every  evening  he  was  conducted  to  his  lodgings 
amid  the  blaze  of  flambeaux.  It  was  rare,  even  in 
those  days,  when  men  delighted  to  manifest  their 
estimation  of  genius  by  open  acts  of  courtesy  and 
respect,  to  see  such  homage  rendered  to  it.  And 
how  strong  and  lamentable  a  contrast  is  afforded 
by  comparing  what  used  to  be  practised  in  those 
semi-barbarous  ages,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
them,  with  what  is  done  now.  True  it  is,  public 
entertainments  are  abundant  enough  in  our  own 
time  and  country,  but  tbe  recipients  of  them  are 
seldom  the  men  who  have  raised  themselves  above 
their  fellows  in  the  arts  and  in  literature ;  these 
are  rarely  the  guests  of  the  noble,  where  rank  gives 
nobility,  nor  are  they  accustomed  to  sit  in  high 
places  as  those  with  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  asso- 
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Befoue  resuming  our  notice  of  the  life  and  works 
of  this  great  master  of  German  Art,  we  consider  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  announcement  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  series  of  biographical  sketches,  to 
the  effect  that  the  engravings  have  been  supplied 
to  us  by  M.  Armengaud,  from  his  interesting 
publication,  “  Histoire  des  Peintres  and  that 
the  text  which  accompanies  these  illustrations  in 
our  Journal,  though  not  a  translation  of  the  French 
work  written  by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  draws  very 
largely  upon  that  source.  M.  Blanc  has  evinced 
great  research  in  the 
incidents  he  adduces  in 
connexion  with  these 
histories,  and  it  is  only 
right  he  should  have 
all  the  credit  to  which 
he  is  thereby  entitled, 
notwithstanding  some 
inaccuracies  and  dis¬ 
crepancies  which  have 
found  their  way  into 
his  notices.  It  is  also 
incumbent  upon  us  to 
correct  an  error  inad¬ 
vertently  made  in  our 
former  notice  respect¬ 
ing  the  year  of  Durer’s 
birth,  which  should 
have  been  1471,  instead 
of  1441,  as  there  given. 

W e  left  Albert  Durer 
at  his  home  in  Nurem¬ 
berg,  after  making  a 
tour  through  several 
of  the  continental 
states.  The  celebrated 
Italian  engraver,  Marc 
Antonio,  of  Bologna, 
was  in  Venice  at,  or 
about,  the  time  when 
Durer  had  reached  the 
“  city  of  the  sea and, 
meeting  with  a  set  of 
the  engravings  on  wood 
by  the  latter,  repre¬ 
senting  the  “  Life  and 
Passion  of  Christ,”  he 
was  particularly  struck 
with  their  boldness  of 
design  and  masterly 
execution  upon  the 
wood,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  upon 
copper,  substituting, 
at  the  same  time,  so 
says  M.  Blanc,  his  own 
monogram  for  that  of 
Durer’s.  Now,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  Antonio’s 
object  in  re-producing 
these  works  was  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  as  the 
original  engravings, 
and  if  so,  he  would 
scarcely  have  affixed 
to  them  his  own  signa¬ 
ture,  which  would  at 
once  have  made  public 
the  plagiarism.  Vasari 
states  that  Marc  An¬ 
tonio  copied  Durer’s 
monogram  at  the  very 
first,  and  that  the 
latter,  on  discovering 
it,  applied  to  the  Vene¬ 
tian  authorities  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  forgery;  but 
the  only  redress  he 
obtained  was  that  Antonio  should  put  his  own  name 
to  all  future  copies  of  the  works  of  the  German  artist. 
But  V asari  would  seem  to  have  been  led  into  error 
on  this  subject,  and  to  have  mistaken  the  engravings 
of  the  “  Life  of  our  Saviour  ”  for  those  of  the  “  Life 
of  the  Virgin,”  which  Antonio  also  copied  and 
signed  with  Durer’s  name,  and  not  the  former.  It  is 
singular  how  so  great  a  misconception  could  have 
arisen,  as  there  are  but  seventeen  of  the  “  Virgin  ” 
plates,  while  there  are  thirty-six  of  the  others. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  picture  which  Durer  painted 
in  Venice,  for  the  German  Church  established  in 
that  city.  When  it  was  finished,  and  fixed  in  its 
destined  place,  the  Doge  and  the  Patriarch  of  the 
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ciate.  Wealth  is  the  polar-star  ot  our  time,  to 
which  all  look,  and  “  reverence  as  they  Raze.” 

On  reachinR  Brussels,  Margaret  of  Austria, 

regent  of  the  Netherlands  for  Charles  V. ,  dispatched 

an  officer  of  the  court  and  commissioned  him  to 
assure  Durer  of  the  favour  of  the  regent  and  of  the 
emperor.  In  return  for  this  act  of  kind  considera¬ 
tion,  the  engraver  of  Nuremberg  offered  Margaret 
some  of  his  choicest  prints,  among  them  his  ”  St. 
Jerome  seated,”  engraved  upon  copper  with  mar¬ 
vellous  delicacy,  and  still  reckoned  among  his 
finest  works ;  and  a 
set  of  his  “Passion  ” 
prints,  to  which  he 
added  two  subjects 
drawn  on  parchment 
with  much  labour  and 
care,  and  which  he 
valued  at  thirty 
florins.  But  intrigue 
and  envy  were  early 
at  work  to  lower  him 
in  the  estimation  of 
his  fair  patroness ;  and 
Margaret  was  not  long 
ere  she  showed  an 
entire  change  in  her 
conduct  towards  him. 

Durer  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  he  showed  it 
to  the  regent,  who 
received  it  with  so 
indifferent,  or, rather, 
so  contemptuous  an 
air,  that  tlie  painter 
carried  back  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  silence.  A  day 
or  tw'O  following,  in 
order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  to¬ 
wards  himself  or  his 
work  that  such  con¬ 
duct  was  directed,  he 
asked  Margaret  for  a 
small  book  contain¬ 
ing  some  admirable 
miniatures  by  James 
Cornelcsz,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Dutch  painter 
of  that  period ;  but 
she  sharply  replied 
that  she  had  already 
promised  it  to  her 
own  painter,  Bernard 
V an  Orley  ;  and  thus 
terminated  their  mu¬ 
tual  acquaintance. 

There  were  other 
grievances,  too,  be¬ 
sides  the  neglect  of 
the  Austrian  regent, 
of  which  Durer  had 
just  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint,  for  even  in 
past  days  patrons  did 
not  always  deal 
honourably  with  those 
they  employed.  Six 
individuals  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  whose  portraits 
Durer  had  painted, 
received  the  pictures 
but  neglected  to  pay 
him.  In  his  diary, 
dated  from  Antwerp, 
he  says,  —  “I  have 
made  a  large  number 
of  drawings,  portraits, 
and  other  works,  one 
way  or  another,  but 
the  majority  of  them 
have  produced  me 
nothing.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  industry 
and  his  economical 
habits,  he  found  him¬ 
self  much  straitened 
in  his  circumstances, 
and  felt  most  ficutely 
the  contrast  exhibited 
in  his  early  reception  with  that  which  followed  ;  it  i 
induced  him  to  insert  the  following  remark,  written  I 
in  large  letters,  in  the  account-hook  he  carried 
with  him  during  his  journey  : — “  In  all  my  trans-  ! 
actions  while  travelling  through  the  Netherlands  ; 
in  all  my  expenses,  sales,  and  other  matters ;  in  all 
my  dealings  both  with  the  higher  and  the  lower  j 
classes,  I  have  been  unjustly  treated,  b>it  especially 
by  Madame  Margaret,  who  has  given  me  nothing  i 
in  exchange  for  my  presents  and  my  pictures.”  It  ; 
is  to  be  feared  that  Durer,  like  many  other  men 


engravings  which  Durer  gave  to  Christian, 
tne  latter  invited  him  to  a  grand  banquet,  where 
he  met  the  Emperor,  Margaret,  and  the  King  of 
Spain ;  but  neither  of  the  latter  personages  con¬ 
descended  to  address  the  untitled  guest  of  the 
Danish  sovereign,  who  felt  himself  more  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  the  German  artist,  than  of  the 
crowned  heads  who  feasted  at  his  side.  Durer 
soon  after  quitted  the  Netherlands,  bearing  with 
him  many  bitter  remembrances,  which  only  served, 
however,  to  make  his  native  Germany  more  wel¬ 
come  than  evertohim. 

Still,  his  travels,  by 
the  opportunities  they 
afforded  him  of  study¬ 
ing  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  and,  more  than 
all,  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  Art,  were 
not  without  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  on  his 
mind  ;  they  in  a  great 
measure  operated  to 
change  his  ideas  of 
the  object  and  end  of 
Art.  The  letters  of 
his  friend  Melanc- 
thon,  but,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  his  own 
works,  testify  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his 
career  his  style  had 
undergone  a  very 
considerable  modifica¬ 
tion  ;  instead  of  aim¬ 
ing  at  redundancy  of 
material  in  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  elaborate¬ 
ness  of  detail,  he 
sought  chiefly  after 
simplicity  and  har¬ 
mony.  Observation 
and  experience  had 
taught  him  that  the 
face  of  Nature  was  not 
composed  of  crude  and 
disjointed  elements, 
that  hard  and  labo¬ 
rious  variety  he  had 
essayed  to  give  to  his 
earlier  productions, — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  fair,  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  proportioned, 
and  symmetrically 
formed,  and  harmo¬ 
niously  put  together ; 
in  short,  that  it  was 
a  world  of  beauty, 
and  not  of  deformity, 
— of  order,  and  not  of 
incongruity,  —  of  life 
and  intelligence,  and 
not  of  inactivity  and 
dulness.  But  this 
knowledge  was  at¬ 
tained  when  it  was 
too  late  to  apply  it  to 
much  good  purpose, 
and  his  regret  was 
excessive  when  he  re¬ 
collected  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  time 
had  been  passed  in 
following  a  style 
w'hich  he  now  found 
it  necessary,  although 
difficult,  to  change. 
Yet  he  nevertheless 
persevered  in  the 
task,  and  succeeded, 
not  only  in  improving 
the  technicalities  of  his 
works,  but  their  gene¬ 
ral  character  as  well. 
The  best  examples  of 
his  later  progress  are, 
perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  the  noble  figures 
of  “  The  Apostles,”  now  in  Munich. 

But  a  period  was  rapidly  approaching  which  was 
to  terminate  both  his  labours  and  his  hopes.  Durer 
was  ill  able  to  bear,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
twofold  trial  of  unremitting  toil  and  great  mental 
vexation.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  his 
marriage  with  Agnes  Frey  promised  to  him  little 
peace,  and  far  less  pleasure  ;  her  disposition  was  of 
that  querulous  and  peevish  nature  as  to  entirely 
banish  everything  like  harmony  from  their 
dwelling:  and  as  the  ill-matched  pair  advanced 


of  genius,  was  little  acquainted  with  commercial 
policy,  or  in  other  words,  knew  not  how  to  make 
his  art  a  sure  matter  of  pounds  and  pence  ;  for  it 
is  reported  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  his 
portrait  of  Charles  V.,  for  a  w'hite  handkerchief  of 
English  manufacture.  At  this  juncture  a  citizen 
of  Antwerp,  Alexander  Imhoft',  agreed  to  lend  him 
one  hundred  florins,  for  which  Durer  gave  him 
his  acceptance,  payable  at  Nuremberg.  This 
timely  aid  released  the  painter  from  his  present 
difficulties,  and  he  began  to  make  arrangements 


for  returning  homewards  ;  but,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  arrived 
at  Antwerp,  and  learning  that  Durer  was  still  in 
the  city,  immediately  sent  for  him  to  paint  his 
portrait ;  considering  that  the  opportunity  of  having 
the  picture  from  an  artist  whose  fame  had  even 
then  reached  the  courts  of  Northern  Europe,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  by.  The  portrait  was 
painted,  and  Durer  was  paid  for  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  that  patron  a 
monarch.  Flattered  by  the  present  of  some  of  his 
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in  years,  so  their  domestic  disquietudes  increased 
with  them.  Every  day  his  wife  became  more 
morose  and  irritating.  In  a  house  where,  above 
most  others,  silence  and  peace  should  be  found  to 
preside,  the  demon  of  anger  and  passion  was  let 
loose.  Petulant  and  avaricious,  tortured  by  a 
constant  apprehension  of  impending  poverty, 
Agnes,  like  another  Xantippe,  was  an  incessant 
disturber  of  her  husband’s  peace,  and  an  habitual 
torment.  Durer  bore  his  hard  lot  with  no  little 
patience  for  a  long  time ;  but  such  ceaseless 
annoyance  became 
ultimately  too  great 
for  one  naturally  of 
a  meek  and  gentle 
disposition,  and  he 
insensibly  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to 
despair,  and  at 
length  was  released 
from  his  life  of  vexa¬ 
tion  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1628.  The 
senate  of  Nuremberg 
decreed  him  a  public 
funeral,  which  was 
celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  solem¬ 
nity  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that,  although 
exceedingly  liberal, 
he  left  a  tolerable 
fortune  to  his  wife. 

They  still  show  at 
Nuremberg,  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  John, 
the  place  where  this 
great  genius  was 
laid.  “It  is  impos¬ 
sible,”  says  a  modern 
French  writer,  M. 

Alfred  Michiels,  “to 
imagine  a  more  un¬ 
worthy  resting-place 
for  a  painter;  it  is 
not  one  of  those  ver¬ 
dant  enclosures 
which  Nature  deco¬ 
rates  with  poetry ; 
no  weeping  willow 
hangs  there  its  long 
pendant  branches — 
no  cypress  lifts  its 
head  to  the  sky,- — 
neither  wreaths  nor 
garlands,  those  pious 
remembrances  of  the 
living  which  give 
honour  to  the  dead, 
are  to  be  found 
therein .  The  tombs, 
ranged  in  long  rows, 
like  beds  in  a  hos¬ 
pital,  are  but  stones 
covering  the  graves 
of  the  departed.” 

On  the  tomb  of  Al¬ 
bert  Durer,  is  the 
following  simple  in¬ 
scription  ; — 

Mi.  Al.  Do. 

Quidquid  Alberti 
Dueeri  moetale  foit. 

Sob  hoc  conditur 

TOMULO, 

EmIGRAVIT  VIII.  IDOS 
Apeilis,  MDXXVIII. 

To  this  brief  sen¬ 
tence  Willibald 
Perckheimer,  the 
tried  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  great 
painter,  added  an 
account  of  his  excel¬ 
lencies,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the 
general  regret  at  his 
loss.  It  was  only  right 
he  should  engrave 
on  the  marble  that 
covered  Durer,  the  last  testimony  to  his  worth,  for 
he  had  consoled  and  strengthened  him  while  living. 
Fortune  seemed,  in  the  end,  to  respect  their  old 
mutual  attachment,  for  they  both  rest  near  each 
other  in  the  same  burial-ground. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Albert  Durer,  we  pass  on  to 
notice  some  of  those  works  which  have  rendered 
his  name  immortal.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  to  this  day  the  German  schools  of  painting  and 
engraving  feel  the  influence  which  his  peculiar 


genius  originated ;  its  mysticism,  its  vagueness,  its 
eccentricity,  its  severity  of  thought  and  expression. 
Among  his  earliest  engravings  on  wood,  executed 
about  the  same  time  as  his  oldest  known  picture, 
that  is,  in  1498,  is  a  series  derived  from  the  Book 
of  Revelations.  Such  a  choice  as  this  indicates  at 
once  the  mental  character  of  the  artist,  who,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  had  still  the  daring  to  measure 
his  strength  against  a  subject  so  profound,  so  un¬ 
earthly,  and  so  sublime — “  to  place  Death  on  the 
pale  horse,  and  to  ride  with  him  into  the  inter¬ 


minable  regions  of  a  strange  and  unknown  world.” 

Durer  designed  more  than  fifteen  sheets  full  of 
those  spectres  which  appeared  to  the  solitary 
dweller  in  Patmos ;  men  and  horses  grouped 
together  in  marvellous  combination ;  spirits,  yet 
allied  to  earth,  because  partaking  of  those  passions 
and  natures  which  are  the  eommon  lot  of  humanity. 
Of  this  series  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the 
eighth,  wherein  the  angel  of  the  river  Euphrates 
is  let  loose  to  destroy  the  third  part  of  mankind ; 
the  messengers  of  destruction  are  mounted  upon 


beasts  having  the  bodies  of  horses  and  the  heads  ot 
lions,  emitting  flames  of  fire.  Beneath  them  are 
crowds  of  royal  personages,  mendicant  friars, 
bishops,  nuns,  and  monks,  in  introducing  which 
the  artist  confesses  his  Protestant  principles  ;  or,  as 
M.  Blanc  observes,  “  One  recognises  that  the  burin 
here  has  been  guided  by  the  hand  of  his  friend 
Melancthon,  the  disciple  of  Luther.” 

None  can  fail  to  remark  that  all  the  pictures 
and  engravings  by  Durer  are  imbued  with  a  kind 
of  vague  spiritualism,  are  characterised  by  a 
laborious  execution, 
and  carried  almost  to 
the  extreme  of  finish. 
The  engraving  of  the 
Great  Horse,  on 
the  first  page,  is  an 
evidence  of  this  re¬ 
mark  ;  we  admire 
the  great  delicacy  of 
his  graver  in  deline¬ 
ating  the  roundness 
of  the  form  and 
muscles,  and  in  the 
rendering  of  the  ac¬ 
cessories  ;  but  if  you 
seek  topenetrate  into 
the  meaning  of  the 
composition  upon 
which  so  much 
patient  toil  has  been 
expended,  you  dis¬ 
cern  nothing  more 
than  an  armed  war¬ 
rior  holding  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and 
standing  at  the  door¬ 
way  of  a  ruined 
chateau. 

The  Knight  and 
the  Lady  is  another 
of  his  most  strange 
compositions,  which 
maybe  classed  among 
the  allegorical.  The 
pair,  habited  in  the 
costume  of  the  period, 
are  walking  together. 
The  subject  of  their 
conversation  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  divine,  so 
difierent  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  each ;  but, 
behind  the  tree,  so 
formal  and  naked, 
stands  Death,  with 
an  hour-glass  on  his 
head,  watching  the 
movements  of  the 
knight  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  as  if  pre¬ 
pared,  at  no  far 
distant  time,  to  claim 
one  or  the  other  as 
his  own.  This  subject 
was  executed  on  cop¬ 
per  by  Durer,  and  is 
considered  one  of 
his  most  delicately- 
finished  engravings. 

The  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the 
monkey,  may  be  also 
quoted  as  another 
example  of  the  eccen¬ 
tric  genius  of  this 
artist.  What  possible 
connection  can  be 
supposed  to  exist 
between  these  three 
figures  we  do  not 
pretend  to  divine ; 
yet  how  exquisitely 
is  the  picture 
wrought,  what  mar¬ 
vellous  finish  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  every 
part  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  and  how 
varied  yet  natural  are  the  flowing  lines  of  the 
drapery,  free,  full,  and  vigorous  in  the  masses.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  Durer  did  not  leave 
behind  him  some  explanatory  descriptions  of  his 
works  that  might  have  served  as  an  index  to  his 
meaning. 

Samson  slaying  the  Lion  is  not  reckoned  by 
collectors  among  the  most  important  of  his  engrav¬ 
ings,  but  it  is  a  curious  and  most  masterly  produc¬ 
tion  ;  executed  originally  on  wood,  we  believe,  for 
it  is  not  specified  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works. 
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The  great  foe  of  the  Philistines  is  bestriding  the 
infuriated  animal,  and  is  tearing  its  jaws  asunder 
with  amazing  energy  ;  the  strength  of  Samson  is 
powerfully  developed  in  the  complete  mastery  he 
seems  to  have  attained  over  the  animal,  which 


writhes  under  his  giant  grasp.  But  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  anachronism  of  which 
Purer  has  been  guilty  here,  as  in  most  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  in  the  introduction  into  his  landscape  of 
buildings  of  his  own  time  and  country,  instead  of 


such  as  w'ould  be  in  some  degree  appropriate  to 
the  subject. 

The  last  of  our  examples  is  Christ  ridding 
Farewell  to  his  Mother,  one  of  the  series 
from  the  “  Life  of  the  Virgin  it  exhibits  all  the 


excellence  of  his  graver,  while  it  has  less  of  that 
singularity  of  composition  observable  in  the 
majority  of  his  designs. 

Bartsch  is  of  opinion,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 


M.  Blanc,  that  Purer  himself  never  engraved  on 
wood,  making  only  the  designs,  which  were  cut  by 
other  hands  ;  other  authorities,  however,  as  Hei- 
necke,  Young,  Ottley,  and  Heller,  affirm  the  con¬ 


trary.  AVe  will  not  venture  an  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  for  which  both  parties  think  they  have 
sufiicient  evidence  to  determine. 

AA'e  have  left  but  little  space  for  general  criticism 


upon  the  productions  of  this  “  Great  Master  of 
Art;”  and,  indeed,  criticism  would  seem  almost 
superfluous  where  genius  has  been  recognised  and 
appreciated  through  centuries.  His  paintings 
exhibit  fertile  invention,  accuracy  of  drawing. 


good  colouring  and  high  finish  ;  but  they  want 
a  certain  gracefulness  which  seems  indispensable  to 
make  them  truly  agreeable  ;  perhaps  had  he  lived 
a  century  later  he  would  have  attained  this  also. 
His  inattention  to  costume  is  another  defect  that 


mars  the  beauty  of  his  works.  His  engravings 
were  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  at  any  subsequent  period  in  the 
annals  of  Art ;  while  his  literary  labours  have  no 
slight  claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  scholar. 


WANDERINGS 

IN  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.— No.  II. 


The  French  have  worked  themselves  nobly  out 
of  the  chaos  of  unreadiness,  which  was  as  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  nation  as  is  the  beauty  that 
has  emerged  from  it.  I  was  perfectly  certain 
that  no  one  in  Paris  would  believe  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  keeping  to  the  appointed  day  ;  that 
is  a  thing  never  dreamt  of  by  man  or  woman 
in  Franco.  They  look  with  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
placency  on  the  show  they  make, — and  no 
wonder.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  naivete  and  force  of  their  persuasion, 
that  France  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  su¬ 
perior  in  everything  to  every  other  nation.  No 
quantity  of  admiration  contents  them,  if  you 
bestow  an  equal  portion  of  it  on  things  not 
French. 

The  carved  buffet,  near  the  Sevres  china,  is 
undoubtedly  very  handsome ;  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  dogs  is  very  fine ;  it  is  more 
striking — more  human,  I  was  going  to  say — • 
than  that  of  the  men  and  women  above.  When 
I  spoke,  in  my  former  letter,  of  the  statuettes 
on  the  Austrian  bookcase,  I  was  tempted  to  say 
that  I  thought  I  discovered  in  them  traces  of  a 
descent  from  Peter  Fischer  ;  but  I  suppressed 
a  remark  which  seemed,  even  to  myself,  almost 
profane.  I,  however,  found  this  opinion  justified 
by  another  study  of  them.  I  think  I  see  a  similar 
tradition  in  the  figures  of  the  French  sideboard  ; 
only,  faint  and  imperfect  as  is  the  resemblance 
of  the  Austrian  to  the  immortal  father  of  German 
sculpture,  that  of  the  Frenchman  to  his  illus¬ 
trious  predecessor,  Jean  Goujon,  is  far  more  so. 
If  you  think  I  mean  that,  in  either  case,  the 
moderns  are  li^e,  or  in  any  way  comparable,  to 
their  great  models,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  anything  so  absurd.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  impression  made  by  one  great  Artist 
on  the  eesthetical  conceptions  of  a  nation,  for  ages. 
“The  least  of  them,”  says  Goethe,  speaking  of 
English  modern  poets,  “  has  Shakespeare  for  his 
ancestor,  and  the  ocean  at  his  feet.” 

The  Sevres"  china  is  consummately  beautiful. 
There  is  some  which  the  Custode  put  into  my 
hand,  affirming  that  it  was  the  lightest  ever  made. 
I  humbly  suggested  the  famed  eggshell  china, 
but  my  representation  was  treated  with  disdain. 
The  lightness  of  this  newly-invented  Sevres  is, 
indeed,  marvellous ;  I  hear  it  is  as  brittle  as  a 
French  Constitution,  and,  indeed,  it  feels  alarm¬ 
ingly  frail ;  but  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  so  far, 
the  comparison  is  all  in  its  favour.  I  found  the 
Custode  in  considerable  alarm  at  the  prospect  of 
the  then  approaching  invasion  of  “  the  shilling 
people a  countryman  of  his  was  condoling  with 
him  on  the  “  embarras  ”  that  awaited  him ;  he 
replied,  “  II  faut  qu’on  me  donne  au  moins  deux 
policemen.”  I  told  him  I  thought  his  chance  in 
that  direction  small  enough ;  but  added  much 
consolatory  matter  as  to  the  orderly  habits  and 
respect  for  property  which  distinguished  my 
dear  countrymen, — especially  those  of  the  shilling 
order.  While  we  were  speaking,  he  pointed  to  a 
gentleman,  (indisputably  so,  since  he  had  paid  five 
shillings,  at  the  least,)  who,  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  fair  companion  to  the  beauties 
of  a  splendid  vase,  was  applying  the  end  of  his 
umbrella  to  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  anybody 
had  accidentally  jogged  his  elbow,  he  must  have 
overthrown  the  vase.  This  enormity  I  saw 
practised  twice  in  the  few  minutes  I  remained 
there :  “Ehbien,”  said  my  friend,  “vous  voyez,” — 
and  that  is  incessantly  happening.  “  C’est  plus 
fort  qu’eux,” — they  can’t  help  it ;  what  will  it 
be  when  the  crowd  comesl” 

The  crowd  will  behave  better  ;  they  will  be 
more  earnest,  and  more  careful. 

That  Sevres  room  contains  a  model  of  a  little 
group  which,  by  its  grace,  sweetness,  and  purity, 
redeems  the  credit  of  French  sculpture,  so 
hideously  dishonoured  by  M.  Pradier.  An  old 
monk  is  sitting,  holding  on  his  knees  a  crucifix, 
which  a  little  boy  is  stooping  to  kiss.  JVa'if 
infant  reverence  is  exquisitely  expressed  in  his 
whole  attitude,  and  especially  in  the  position 
of  the  left  arm ;  with  the  right,  he  holds 
the  hand  of  his  sister,  an  enchanting  little 
creature,  whose  sweet,  gay  face,  and  innocent 
smile,  are  upturned,  with  a  look  of  affectionate. 
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trusting  inquiry,  to  the  venerable  monk.  And 
while  all  tlie  candour  and  confidingness  of 
infancy  are  expressed  in  tlio  faces  of  the  two 
children,  how  exquisite  is  at  once  the  har¬ 
mony  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
benign  countenance  of  their  spiritual  fitiicr! 
Pure,  serene,  loving,  cheerful — he  is,  indeed, 
“like  unto  one  of  these,”  in  innocence  and  peace 
of  heart.  But  the  serenity  on  his  brow  is  that 
of  age ;  and  his  hopes  and  joys  arc  now  derived 
from  that  source  alone,  at  which  lie  is  teaching 
tlio  babes  at  Ids  knee  to  drink.  See  the  benevo¬ 
lent  satisfaction  which  plays  around  his  mouth. 
He  knows  the  path  which  lies  before  them,  and 
what  they  will  have  need  of.  Love  for  Him 
who  died  on  the  Cross,  has  been  /iis  defence 
against  temptation,  kis  consolation  under  sorrow ; 
and  he  watches  that  love  taking  its  seat  in  tlie 
innocent  hearts  whose  combat  with  sin  and 
sorrow  is  all  before  them,  and  smiles  with  the 
pitying  complacency  of  a  guardian  angel.  Who 
is  the  creator  of  this  beautiful  and  touching 
work  1  I  know  not.  I  congratulate  him,  on  the 
skill  which  executed,  but  far  more,  on  the  mind 
which  conceived  it. 

Extremes  meet.  While  in  my  former  letter  I 
was  rather  inclined  to  deplore  the  desecration  or 
vulgarisation  of  Sculpture,  by  the  mixture  with 
so  many  trivial  objects,  and  the  gaze  of  so  many 
unintelligent  and  irreverent  eyes,  it  seems  that 
objections  were  raised  to  its  presence  there,  on 
another  and  wholly  contrai-y  ground — its  “indeli¬ 
cacy.”  If  a  man  is  conscious  of  so  diseased  a 
fancy,  and  cannot  divest  himself  of  such  foul 
associations,  the  least  we  have  a  right  to  require 
of  him  is,  that  he  hold  his  tongue,  and  keep  his 
vileness  and  his  shame  to  himself.  “  All  high 
Art,”  says  Schlegel,  “  is  essentially  chaste.”  If 
there  be  found  any  of  the  ministers  of  Art  capa¬ 
ble  of  abusing  their  gifts,  and  degrading  her  high 
mission, — upon  them  and  their  works  be  exclu¬ 
sion  and  anathema  for  ever  !  But  purists  of 
the  class  of  our  objector,  make  no  such  distinc¬ 
tions.  To  them  all  things  are,  like  themselves, 
impure. 

Thorwaldsen  shines  out  in  the  glory  of  his 
noble  and  refined  genius,  even  in  the  little 
biscuit  copies  which  adorn  the  department  of 
Denmark.  Few  of  the  attempts  to  embody  our 
conceptions  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  are  as 
successful  as  that  of  the  great  Dane.  Danneker’s 
is  far  inferior  to  it.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
can  be  looked  at  without  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
one  of  the  merits  of  these  beautiful  little  copies 
that  they  are  very  cheap;  the  whole  series  costs 
less  than  a  very  moderate  Sevres  vase. 

The  French  works,  in  galvanised  silver,  ex¬ 
hibit  great  variety  and  beauty  of  design,  and 
finished  execution.  They  are,  however,  too 
ponderous  and  too  leaden-coloured  to  obtain 
lasting  favour  as  ornaments  for  the  person, 
unless  in  small  quantities  and  relieved  with  gold 
or  gems.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  bracelets 
feel  like  manacles,  and  would  be  most  uneasy 
wear.  The  little  gueridon  is  an  exquisite  work 
of  art. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  colour.  I  must 
again  deplore  the  shortcomings  of  England  in 
this  important  matter.  Repeated  and  careful 
observation  entirely  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
I  ventured  to  pronounce  on  the  carpets  ;  and  if 
I  select  them  for  criticism,  it  is  only  because 
they  offer  a  greater  surface  than  any  other 
article,  and  considering  their  destination,  colour 
is  the  all  important  thing.  Design,  provided  it 
be  unobtrusive,  will  always  pass  if  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  colour  is  good ;  witness  the  carpets  of 
the  East,  which  have  absolutely  no  design,  and  are 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Lapworth 
approaches  very  near  to  the  desired  point  in  two 
or  three  of  his  carpets,  where  the  omission  of 
one  inharmonious  colour,  or  a  slight  change  in 
the  juxta-position  of  some  others,  would  perfect 
what  is  near  perfection.  It  is  some  consolation 
that  the  large  carpet  hung  against  the  wall  of 
the  Sevres  room  is  as  bad,  as  to  colour,  as 
any.  Fade  and  imrelieved,  it  is  a  proof  how 
much  labour,  and  skill,  and  beauty  of  design,  may 
be  thrown  away. 

But  I  must  repeat  my  conviction  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  this  is  a  wide-spread  national  defect — per¬ 
haps  an  organic  one.  While  I  was  meditating 
upon  it  a  lady  came  and  sat  down  by  me.  She 


had  on  a  briglitgrecn  .satin  gown, a  dark  rod  velvet 
paletot,  a  sky-blue  handkerchief  rouml  the  neck, 
and  a  yellow  bonnet;  or  vicevevsd,  I  forget  which. 
Looking  at  this  dreadful  war  of  colours  in  so 
small  a  coinpas.s,  I  was  struck  with  despondency, 
and  inwardly  ejaculated — “What  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  a  country  where  such  outrages  on  the 
eye  arc  tolerated?  What  Frenchwoman  would 
dare  to  afflict  the  public  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  ” 
Have  you  ever  watched  a  Frenchwoman  {[iHr 
sang)  buy  a  pair  of  gloves?  It  is  an  affair  of  the 
nicest  examination  and  comparison.  I  have  seen 
it  last  an  incredible  time,  nor  is  the  search  ab.an- 
doned  till  the  exact  nuance  demanded  by  the 
rest  of  the  dress  is  found.  Distinctions  that 
never  struck  the  eye  or  the  imagination  of 
Englishwomen,  present  invincible  obstacles.  'J’hc 
innocent  Englishwoman  buys  “  a  nice  pair  of 
gloves  ”  that  will  fit  her,  (and  not  always  that) 
and  is  therewith  content.  She  wears  them  with 
any  gown ;  they  arc  new  and  of  a  pretty  colour — 
why  not  ?  We  may  laugh  at  such  frivolities,  or 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  (not  without 
I’cason,)  that  the  souls  of  otir  countrywomen  are 
not  wholly  immersed  in  studies  of  this  kind. 
But  after  all,  such  things  are  symptomatic. 

So  of  furniture.  How  fiat  and  unmeaning, 
how  washed  o>it  and  insipid,  is  man}'  a  neat, 
well-furnished  drawing-room  !  English  people 
are  afraid  of  colour,  because  they  have  a  dim 
consciousness  that  they  cannot  manage  it,  and 
they  take  refuge  in  neutral  tints — excellent  as 
fonds,  but,  when  unrelieved  by  points  of  positive 
colour,  as  drearily  insipid  as  food  without  con¬ 
diment,  or  speech  without  accent  or  emphasis. 

And  here  I  must  enter  a  protest  against  the 
much  admired  Lyons  silks,  which  are  a  terrible 
example  of  the  triumph  of  fashion  over 
taste.  Many  of  them  would  be  handsome  as 
hangings  for  lai’ge  and  lofty  rooms,  but,  regarded 
as  drapery  for  the  person,  nothing  can  be  more 
detestable.  Huge  bouquets,  or  festoons  of 
fiowers  arrest  the  eye  at  every  moment,  and 
actually  prevent  it  from  following  the  contour  of 
the  figure,  or  obtaining  any  view  of  it  as  a  whole. 
The  woman  is  lost  behind  a  certain  number  of 
blotches  of  gay  colours.  Such  things  were 
tolerable,  and  even  suitable,  in  dress,  when  the 
whole  structure  was  artificial,  and  the  petticoat 
covered,  not  a  female  form,  but  a  hoop.  [N.B.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  the  edifice  was  without  a 
certain  sort  of  grace  and  beauty,  when  carried 
with  a  certain  air]  Over  that  wide  circle,  gay  and 
showy  draperies  of  any  kind  might  be  hung,  and 
might  be  admii-ed,  for  themselves;  but  when  the 
garment  is  in  any  degree  to  accompany  the  form, 
— to  take,  and  to  show,  its  undulations — these 
large  and  glaring  designs  have  no  other  effect  than 
continually  to  arrest  and  disconcert  the  eye. 
Nor  did  I  think  the  French  showed  their  usual 
felicity  in  the  combination'of  colours.  Altogether, 
spite  of  the  chorus  I  heard  around  me  of,  “  What 
lovely  silks!  ”  “  Oh,  what  would  I  give  for  that 
divine  silk!”  and  such-like  feminine  forms  of 
admiration,  I  was  disappointed.  The  humbler 
printed  muslins  seemed  to  me  in  far  better  taste. 
Many  of  them  have  that  air  of  elegant  neatness 
which  is  so  great  a  charm  in  a  woman’s  dress. 
They  have  sufficient  recherche  and  variety  of 
design  to  captivate  and  satisfy  an  eye  accus¬ 
tomed  to  study  works  of  Art,  yet  not  to  distract 
it  from  general  outlines;  nor  to  cut  up  the  person 
of  the  wearer  into  sections,  across  which  the 
eye  travels  painfully.  They  are  bright  without 
being  gaudy;  and  they  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  quality  which  Frenchwomen,  with 
the  soundest  judgment,  and  the  most  refined 
taste,  place  at  the  head  of  all  qualities  required 
in  dress,  fraicheur;  without  which  the  costliest 
stuffs  are  sluttery,  and  with  which  the  humblest 
“  indienne  ”  is  attractive. 

The  much-dreaded  irruption  of  the  shillings 
has  come  in  time  to  prevent  the  Exhibition  from 
losing  its  serious  and  elevated  character,  and 
degenerating  into  a  “place  of  fashionable  re¬ 
sort.”  The  class  of  pereons  who  paraded  the 
nave,  obtained  and  kept  exclusive  possession  of 
the  seats,  and  beset  certain  places  of  rendezvous, 
or  certain  showy  objects,  was  not  exactly  that 
which  an  Englishman,  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  his  country,  would  be  glad  to  exhi’oit  to 
foreigners.  The  selection  of  subjects  of  curiosity, 
the  unintelligent  stare,  the  trivial  lanal  re- 
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marks,  the  absence  of  all  sense  of  the  true 
grandeur  of  the  place,  or  the  true  siguificancy  of 
the  event,  which  were  but  too  obvious  to  an  ob¬ 
server,  lefo  a  very  mortifying  conviction  of  the 
hopeless  frivolity  of  this  part  of  the  crowd. 
Surrounded  by  such  awful  manifestations  of  the 
power,  the  genius,  the  indomitable  and  all-con¬ 
quering  energy  of  their  working  countrymen,  do 
the  “  higher  classes  ”  never  ask  themselves  with 
what  works,  what  superiorities,  they  are  prepared 
to  make  good  tlieir  claim  to  lead  this  puissant 
nation  ?  You  will  hardly  suspect  me  of  demanding 
of  every  man  manual  labour,  or  material  pro¬ 
duction — nor  of  wishing  to  degrade  this  glorious 
and  many-sided  England  into  a  workshop : 
but  it  will  be  required  of  each  that  he  be  fitted 
to  do  the  work  that  is  allotted  him,  and  some 
work  is  allotted  to  every  sou  and  daughter 
of  Adam.  We  have  an  example  placed  high 
above  us,  that  the  same  punctuality  and 
steadiness,  the  same  unfailing  good  sense, 
the  same  conscientious  regard  to  the  demands 
of  duty,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  performance  of 
the  highest  and  greatest  task  as  of  the  humblest. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  results  of  this 
Exhibition  that  it  has  afforded  the  wise  and 
high-hearted  woman  who  sits  on  the  throne  of 
England,  opportunity  of  showing  her  intelligent 
interest  in  the  works  and  ways  of  her  people, 
and  her  generous  and  unaffected  confidence  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  rich  intellectual  banquet 
provided  for  them.  The  Queen  has  shown  herself 
as  far  exalted  above  the  regions  of  fashion,  inheart 
and  intelligence,  as  she  is  in  station ;  and  she 
may  be  assured  that  her  people  enjoy  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  great  undertaking  the  more,  because 
they  know  their  Queen  enjoys  it  with  them. 
She,  at  least,  has  not  disdained  to  give  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sources  of  her  country’s  wealth,  and 
to  the  evidences  of  the  prodigious  inventive  re¬ 
sources  of  her  people.  But  the  finer  mob  has 
generally  shown  no  curiosity  about  these  vulgar 
matters.  Even  the  machinery  in  motion,  the 
most  awful  spectacle  of  power  created  by  human 
liands  and  brains  that  ever  was  exhibited,  failed 
to  attract  them.  I  wandered  about  an  almost 
empty  room,  and  the  few  spectators  evidently 
belonged  to  the  busy  classes. 

One  of  the  disregarded  collections  that  struck 
me  the  most  was  that  of  the  models  of  life-boats. 
I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  their  number  and 
variety,  and  could  not  look  without  deep  emotion 
on  the  results  of  so  much  thought,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  so  much  inventive  talent,  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  lives  of  the  bmee  men  who  are 
encompassed  with  danger  as  with  an  element. 
With  what  interest  does  one  try  to  understand 
the  merits  of  each  of  these  god-like  contrivances! 
Close  to  them  are  the  arms.  Does  it  not  say 
something  for  civilisation,  that,  while  barbarous 
nations  almost  rival  us  in  these  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  instruments  of  death,  it  is  only  the  most 
civilised  countries  that  vie  with  each  other  in 
contrivances  for  the  preservation  of  life  ? 

One  word  about  glass.  This  Exhibition  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  no  substance  which  human 
ingenuity  has  produced  for  the  use  of  man  is 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  fine  colourless  glass  of 
England.  Were  this  new  to  us,  with  what 
wondering  admiration  would  it  be  regarded  ! 
I  lay  this  confession  on  the  altar  of  my  country, 
because  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to 
prefer  Bohemian  glass,  which  indeed  has  gi’eat 
merits  for  small  ornamental  things.  It  furnishes 
beautiful  bits  of  colour  for  decoration.  But  for 
the  service  of  the  table,  for  containing  meats 
and  drinks,  what  can  equal  the  pure,  pellucid, 
brilliant  substance  exhibited  by  our  manufac¬ 
turers!  The  forms  given  to  it  are  admirable, 
and  many  of  them  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

It  is  absurd  to  compare  our  ornamental  china 
to  that  of  Sevres,  or  Meissen,  or  Potsdam.  Those 
are  royal  establishments,  and  produce  things  of 
royal  beauty.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  not  enter 
the  lists.  Let  us  boast  of  our  matchless  display 
of  useful,  convenient,  republican  crockery, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  clean,  and  much 
washing  people.  What  charming  jugs  and  baths, 
and  basins!  how  cool,  and  fresh,  and  bright,  they 
look!  Male  ingenuity  and  feminine  caprice  can 
hardly  suggest  a  nicety  that  is  not  satisfied  here ; 
and  all  so  well  made,  so  appropriate,  so  sub¬ 
stantial. 


Clean  and  comfortable  Englishman,  be  satisfied 
with  the  shirt  which  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  '^o\xv  part  age  among  the  nations;  and  leave 
to  your  neighbovrrs  the  more  elegant  portion — 
the  frill. 

To  speak  seriously.  Whatever  may  be  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  objects  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  observation,  there  is  one  thing 
which  England  alone  could  have  produced,  and 
which  outweighs  all  the  rest,  as  much  as  a  whole 
outweighs  each  of  its  minutest  component  parts, 
and  that  is — the  Exhibition  itself.  If  we  reg.ard 
it  materiallj',  we  must  admit  that  in  no  other 
country  could  such  a  structure  have  been 
raised  with  such  expedition,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  such  unerring  calculation  as  to  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The  whole  creation 
is  a  prodigy  of  inventive  talent  and  executive 
skill,  such  as  the  world  never  beheld.  But  if 
we  view  it  on  its  far  higher — its  moral  side,  we 
may  well  ask,  in  what  other  people  wmnld  have 
been  found  the  energy,  and  the  confidence  in 
their  ralers  and  in  themselves,  necessary  to  such 
an  enterprise !  To  what  other  country  would 
the  world  have  committed  its  treasures'! 

And  in  whom  is  this  confidence  placed  !  In 
our  army,  in  our  police  foi'ce,  or  even  in  our 
government!  No.  In  the  people  of  England, 
the  true  and  faithful  guardian  of  this  sacred 
deposit.  There  is  not  a  precious  work  of  art, 
a  jewel,  or  a  splendid  stuff  from  foreign  lands, 
that  does  not  testify  to  the  faith  of  the  world  in 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  in  the  reverence 
of  our  people  for  law,  order,  and  piropcrty  :  in 
the  force  of  their  principles  and  their  habits — 
essentially  opposed  to  confusion  and  destruction. 

This  is  the  real  glory  of  England  in  the 
Exhibition ;  this  is  her  own  peculiar  “  contri¬ 
bution,”  and  in  this  she  is  without  a  rival.  It 
is  in  vain  that  here  and  there  a  “gentleman” 
sets  the  people  an  example  of  resistance  to  the 
law,  and  brutal  violence  to  its  functionaries ;  in 
vain  that  those,  who,  if  disorder  arose,  would 
be  the  first  to  claim  +he  protection  of  the  police, 
show,  by  their  sympathy,  how  fine  a  thing  they 
think  it  to  degrade,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
the  vei’y  men  whose  dangerous  and  difficult  task 
it  is  to  restrain  popular  excess.  This  prudent  and 
magnanimous  lesson  will  not  be  learned.  The 
people  will  remain  obedient  to  authority,  in 
spite  of  all  encouragement  to  defy  it ;  and  will 
reward  with  their  reverence  and  their  confidence 
the  courageous  magistrates  who  enforce  it 
impartially.  S.  A. 


PICTURE  SALES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Ix  resuming  our  notice  of  the  pictures  offered 
for  sale,  by  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson,  since 
our  last  sheets  were  made  up  for  publication,  we 
commence  with  a  small  collection  of  about  fifty 
works,  belonging  to  Mr.  11.  Artis,  of  Ramsgate, 
which  was  sold  on  the  17th  of  May.  With  two 
or  three  exceptions  the  cabinet  of  this  gentleman 
had  been  selected  from  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools;  the  pictures  that  realised  the  highest 
prices  were  : — ‘A  View  of  the  Square  of  St.  Mark, 
Venice,’  Guardi,  43  gs. ;  ‘An  Interior,’  one  of  the 
few  pictures  of  this  class  that  Bonington  painted, 
and  a  charming  little  production,  93  gs. ;  a  small 
‘Interior,’  by  A.  Ostade,  50  gs. ;  ‘A  Landscape 
with  Figures,’  an  elegant  little  work,  by  Wynants, 
from  the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  80  gs. ;  ‘A 
Sea  View,’  by  L.  Backhuysen,  817.  16s. ;  ‘A  View 
near  Ilaarlaem,’  by  J.  Ruysdael,  85  gs.  ;  a  small 
‘  Rocky  Landscape,’  by  N.  Berghem,  58  gs. ;  the 
‘  Interior  of  a  Cathedral,’  by  D.  Teniers,  from  the 
Marquis  of  Ely’s  collection,  127  gs.  ;  ‘A  Woody 
Landscape,’  a  work  of  sterling  quality,  by  R. 
Wilson,  80  gs.  ;  ‘  A  Sea  View,’  from  the  gallery  of 
the  late  Count  Perregaux,  of  Paris,  by  L.  Back¬ 
huysen,  175  gs.;  ‘A  Hunting  Party,’  by  Karl  du 
Jardin,  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  Baring, 
and  a  beautiful  example  of  the  master,  5147.  10s. ; 
‘A  Musical  Party,’  by  Karl  de  Moor,  80  gs. ;  and 
‘  Le  Marche  du  Poisson  a  Antwerp,’  by  Karl  de 
Leys,  61  gs. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson 
disposed  of  a  number  of  pictures  belonging  to 
various  individuals,  among  whom  were  Mr.  J.  P. 
Anderdon  and  Sir  A.  Crichton.  Of  these  works 
‘A  Wood  Scene,’  by  Morland,  fetched  65  gs. ;  a 
very  fine  ‘  Landscape,’  full  of  subject,  by  J.  Ruys- 
dacl,  was  knocked  down  for  204  gs. ;  ‘  The  Sick 
Boy,’  by  Webster,  150  gs. ;  ‘View  of  Summer 


Hill,  in  Kent,’  a  comparatively  early  work  by 
Turner,  305  gs. ;  ‘  View  of  Tivoli,’  Muller,  120  gs. ; 
Etty’s  ‘  Britomart  rescuing  Amoret,’  a  well-known 
picture,  510  gs.  ;  a  charming  little  picture  by 
Webster,  ‘  The  See-saw,’  99  gs  ;  ‘A  Girl  Reading 
a  Love  Ballad,’  by  F.  Stone,  72  gs.  ;  ‘  A  Portrait  of 
Marie  Antoinette,’  Greuze,  86  gs. ;  ‘  St.  Francis  with 
the  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John,’  purchased  by  Sir 
A.  Crichton,  from  the  Prince  Gagarin,  220  gs.  ; 

‘  La  Carita,’  by  M.  Del  Sarto,  li  rom  the  Ruspig- 
liosi  Gallery,  252gs. ;  ‘  The  Virgin  Seated,’  ascribed 
to  Raffaelle,  147  gs. ;  ‘  Rachel  Driving  her  Father’s 
Flock  to  the  Well,’  from  the  Spinelli  Collection, 
by  S.  Rosa,  an  exceedingly  fine  work,  394  gs.  ; 

‘  Portrait  of  Don  Livio  Odescalchi,’  by  Van  Dyck, 
formerly  in  the  Ashburnham  Gallery,  300  gs. ; 

‘  Portrait  of  Madame  Le  Roy,’  by  Van  Dyck, 
225  gs.  ;  a  fine  ‘  Landscape,’  from  the  Verstolk 
Collection,  by  Pynacker,  2’iO  gs. 

The  collection  formed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Andrews,  of 
York,  was  dispersed  in  the  same  rooms,  on  the  31st 
of  May.  It  contained  examples  of  very  many  of 
our  leading  artists,  and  the  sale  was  well  attended 
by  amateurs  desirous  of  making  purchases.  Few 
of  the  pictures,  however,  were  more  than  early 
or  second  rate  productions  of  the  respective  painters, 
so  that  our  task  of  recording  them  is  necessarily 
limited.  The  chief  among  them  was  Etty’s 
‘  Somnolency,’  which  was  bought  for  210  gs.  ; 

‘  Shallow  Streams,’  by  Linnell,  50  gs.  ;  the  sketch 
for  Redgrave’s  ‘  Country  Cousins,’  35  gs. ;  Frith’s 
‘  Stage  Coach,’  70  gs.  ;  a  beautiful  example  of 
Pyne’s  delicate  pencil,  a  ‘  View  of  Romney  Pound 
Lock,  Windsor,’  80  gs. ;  ‘  'The  Graces,’  by  Etty, 
200  gs. ;  ‘An  Interior,’  by  Webster,  1207.  15s.; 

‘  Cattle  Reposing,’  the  joint  production  of  Lee  and 
Cooper,  1787.  10s.  ;  ‘  The  Mountain  Stream,’  by 
J.  D.  Harding,  52  gs.  ;  ‘  lachimo  and  Imogene,’ 
by  Frith,  1627.  15s.;  the  study  for  ‘Youth  and 
Pleasure,’  by  Etty,  130  gs.  ;  ‘A  Bather,’  by  Etty, 
175  gs.  ;  ‘The  Gravel  Pits,’  by  Linnell,  300  gs.  ; 
‘Venus  in  the  Greenwood  Bower,’ by  Etty,  300  gs. ; 
‘Robinson  Crusoe,’  by  Etty,  389  gs. ;  ‘Venus 
Adorning,’  80  gs.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to 
direct  attention  to  the  large  sums  given  for  these 
pictures,  to  show  the  value  of  English  Art  in  the 
country,  and  how  safe  a  speculation  the  purchase 
of  such  works  is  to  those  who  look  only  to  a 
profitable  investment  of  capital. 

But  if  the  remark  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
preceding  statement,  it  is  more  than  justified  by 
the  sale  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  June, 
when  prices  which  are  almost  unexampled  were 
paid  for  some — certainly  fine — works  of  our  native 
artists,  as  the  following  list  testifies;  most  of  the 
pictures  were  painted  expressly  to  be  engraved  for 
the  “  Royal  Gallery  of  Biitish  Art.”  ‘  Portrait  of 
Admiral  Hawkins,’  by  Gainsborough,  90  gs. ;  ‘  The 
Coquette,’  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  90  gs.  ;  ‘Portrait  of 
Miss  Siddons,’  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  90  gs. ;  ‘  Hadleigh 
Castle,  looking  towards  the  Nore,’  J.  Constable, 
3207.  5s. ;  ‘  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,’  G.  Jones, 
2627.  10s.  ;  ‘  The  Whaler,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
2997.  5s.  ;  ‘  The  'Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,’ 
R.  Wilson,  1207.  l.5s.  ;  ‘  Morning.’  Gainsborough, 
presented  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  by  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  of  AVales,  2107. ;  ‘  Saltash,  Devonshire,’ 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  3467.  10s.;  ‘  Feeding  Chickens,’ 
J.  Linnell,  2107.;  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  a  drawing  by 
G.  T.  Doo,  after  Correggio,  70  gs. ;  ‘  The  Dame 
School,’  a  drawing  by  Derby,  after  Webster’s  well 
known  picture,  1367.  10s. ;  ‘  'The  Corsair’s  Isle,’ 
J.  D.  Harding,  737.  10s. ;  ‘  The  Loan  of  a  Bite,’  a 
draw'ing  by  Denning,  after  Mulready,  7l7.  8s.; 

‘  Interior  of  a  Highlander’s  House,’  a  drawing  by 
Derby,  after  Sir  E.  Landseer,  1067.  ;  ‘  The  Artist’s 
Mill,  Bettys-y-Coed,’  W.  Muller,  637.  ;  ‘  The 
Child’s  Prayer,’  Redgrave,  847. ;  ‘  Mercy  and 

Truth  are  met  together,’  &c.,  S.  Hart,  1417.  15s. ; 

‘  Christ  and  the  two  Disciples  at  Supper,  at 
Emmaus,’  J.  Linnell,  4207. ;  ‘  A  Summer  Morning,’ 
F.  R.  Lee,  and  T.  S.  Cooper,  3887.  10s.;  ‘The 
Lock — Evening,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  3787. ;  ‘  Rustic 
Hospitality,’  W.  Collins,  2947.;  ‘John  Knox  re¬ 
proving  the  Ladies  of  Queen  Mary’s  Court,’  A.  E. 
Chalon,  897.  6s. ;  ‘  The  Author  and  the  Actors,’ 
D.  Maclise,  6097.;  ‘St.  John  proclaiming  the 
Messiah,’  T.  Uwins,  1417.  15s.;  ‘The  Ferry,’ 
F.  R.  Lee,  1167.  5s.;  ‘A  Sunset  at  Sea  after  a 
Storm,’  F.  Danby,  2047.  I5s.;  ‘  The  Morning  after 
the  Wreck,’  C.  Stanfield,  9247.;  ‘Ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Baalbec,’  D.  Roberts,  3887. 
10s.  ;  ‘The  Combat,’ W.  Etty,  5987. 10s. ;  ‘Repose,’ 
Gainsborough,  a  wedding  portion  from  the  artist 
to  his  daughter  Mary,  9457. 

We  are  proud  to  see  the  English  School  thus 
maintaining  its  high  position — one,  in  its  peculiar 
departments,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  nation, 
ancient  or  modern  ;  and  we  are  equally  gratified 
to  know  that  there  is  a  public  able  and  willing  to 
recognise  its  merits  by  paying  liberally  for  what  it 
produces. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL, 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Manchester  Royal  Institution.  —  The 
directors  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution 
have  announced  that  the  prizes  for  the  present 
year  will  be  awarded  as  follows,  viz. ;  one  hundred 
guineas  to  the  artist  of  the  best  oil  painting,  not 
previously  exhibited  except  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  this  year,  and  which  has 
been  painted  since  the  year  1849. —  The  Ileywood 
gold  medal  and  ten  pounds  in  money  to  the  artist 
of  the  best  oil  painting  of  a  subject  selected  from 
sacred  or  profane  history. — If  the  work  to  which 
the  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  is  awarded  shall 
be  of  the  class  competing  for  the  Heywood  prize, 
then  the  painter  of  such  work  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  both  prizes.  The  council  do  not  con¬ 
sider  themselves  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless 
a  work  shall  be  exhibited  which  shall  appear  to 
them  deserving  of  it.  The  above  prizes  are  open 
to  all  competitors.  At  Liverpool  the  corporation 
will  again  give  a  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  best 
picture  exhibited  in  their  exhibition  ;  and  Glasgow 
and  other  provincial  towns  are,  it  is  said,  about  to 
award  prizes  to  suoces.sful  competitors. 

The  Dalton  Statue. — This  fine  work  of  Art 
is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  public  shall 
have  access  to  it  at  reasonable  hours. 

Peel  Monument  at  Preston. — The  model  of 
Mr.  Duckett  has  been  selected  by  the  Committee, 
with  leave  to  amend  the  likeness  as  he  may  see  fit, 
after  visiting  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  contains 
several  busts  of  our  great  statesman. 

Glasgow.— The  Art-Union  Society  established 
in  this  city  recently  held  its  annual  meeting  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  information  with 
which  we  have  been  furnished  upon  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  upon  its  doings 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  but  scanty ;  we 
however  learn  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
1224  subscribers  over  the  number  of  the  preceding 
year ;  this  is  a  vast  addition,  and  is  a  matter  for 
sincere  congratulation.  The  report  states  also  that 
the  committee  have  determined  to  continue  their 
Ian  of  offering  for  the  ensuing  year  a  premium  of 
f)l,  for  the  best  historical  or  genre  picture,  as  well 
as  one  ol  25i.  for  the  best  landscape,  by  British 
artists.  The  West  of  Scotland  Academy,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  liberal  encouragement,  following  the 
example  of  the  Glasgow  Art-Union,  have  agreed 
to  give  a  premium  of  lOf.  and  a  gold  medal  for  the 
hest  picture  painted  in  Scotland ;  also  a  medal, 
value  6Z.,  for  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  west 
in  Scotland.  Fifty  pictures  varying  in  value,  were 
distributed  at  the  meeting  to  subscribers,  besides  a 
number  of  statuettes,  and  one  hundred  proof 
impressions  of  Prior’s  engraving  of  “  Heidelberg,” 
after  Turner. 

Huduersfield. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee,  recently  held  in  the  Improvement  Com¬ 
missioners’  rooms,  Huddersfield,  the  commission  to 
execute  the  testimonial  to  the  late  Sir  B.  Peel, 
was,  after  two  motions  of  adjournment  had  been 
rejected,  unanimously  conferred  on  Mr.  Alfred 
Bromley,  a  young  and  rising  sculptor  of  Leeds. 
The  other  competitors  (each  of  whom  had  sent  in 
models)  were  Mr.  Matthew  Noble  of  London,  who 
has  obtained  the  commission,  to  execute  the 
Tamworth  and  Salford  statues,  Mr.  Behnes  of 
London,  who  is  executing  the  .Leeds  statue,  and 
Mr.  Fisher  of  Huddersfield.  The  monument  will 
be  a  Sicilian,  marble  statue,  8  feet  6  inches  high,  to 
stand  on  an  elaborate  stone  pedestal  18  feet  high. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

THE  ANCIENT  MASTERS. 

Wb  may  say  that  the  present  oollection  is  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  that  has 
of  late  years  adorned  the  walls  of  the  institution. 
The  works,  even  the  earliest,  are  all  in  excellent 
condition  ;  they  have  been  selected  with  unusual 
care,  and  will  afford  a  worthy  example  to  foreign 
visitors  of,  we  may  truly  say,  the  recondite 
pictorial  wealth  possessed  by  private  individuals 
in  this  countiy.  If  our  national  collection  is 
not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  public  galleries 
of  some  other  countries,  our  private  collections 
surpass  all  others  of  like  character  ;  insomuch 
that  even  a  few  of  these  put  together  would 
form  a  gallery  in  worth  and  excellence  second 
only  to  the  Pitti  Collection  at  Florence.  The 
pictures  contributed  by  her  Majesty,  are  modem, 
and  of  our  own  school,  being  three  pictures  by 
Wilkie — •'  The  Maid  of  Saragoza,’  ‘  The  return  of 
the  Guerilla  to  his  family,’  and  ‘The  Guerilla 


Council  of  War  in  a  Spanish  Posada.’  From  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  there  arc 
magnificent  examples  of  Bellini,  John  de  Mabuse, 
Dominicliiuo,  Annibale  Carracci,  and  Vandyke. 
Mr.  Holford  has  sent  works  by  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt,  Perugino,  Murillo,  &c.  Mr.  Hope, 
some  charming  productions  of  the  schools  of 
the  Low  Countries.  The  Duke  of  Suthciiaiid, 
works  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Correggio. 
Lord  Overstone,  examples  of  Claude,  Murillo,  and 
Domenicliino.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  of  Annibale 
Carracci,  Claude,  Leonardo,  and  Mola.  Lord 
Colborne,  of  llembrandt.  The  Lady  Dover,  of 
Rembrandt.  In  addition  to  which,  numerous 
other  contributions  of  known  excellence  from 
other  highly  reputed  collections,  amounting  in 
number  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pictures, 
in  which  all  the  schools  are  represented. 

No.  1.  ‘  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,’  John  de 
Mabuse.  Earl  of  Carlisle.  This  picture  was 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  ;  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  finest  existing  work  of  the  master. 

No.  4.  ‘Portrait  of  a  Spanish  officer,’ Velas¬ 
quez.  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  The  figure  wears  a 
denii-suit  of  armour ;  it  is  freely,  even  loosely, 
painted  in  some  parts,  and  exhibits  many  of 
the  qualities  which  Wilkie  observed  that  the 
English  school  of  portrait-painters  acquired 
without  knowing  that  they  were  peculiar  to 
Velasquez  up  to  a  certain  period. 

No.  6.  ‘The  Abbe  Soaglia,’  Vandyke.  R.  S. 
Holford,  Esq.  The  principle  of  this  portrait  is 
that  of  the  purest  simplicity ;  the  effect  is  a 
broad  and  decided  opposition  of  dark  and  light, 
the  hands  are  displayed  in  the  manner  customary 
with  Vandyke,  and  the  head,  by  another  affecta¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  the  painter,  is  so  small  as  to 
make  the  figure  look  more  than  ten  heads  high. 

No.  7.  ‘St.  John  with  Angels,’  Annibale 
Carbacci.  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  and 

No.  8.  ‘Le  Eaboteur,’  Annibale  Careacci. 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  By  a  curious  coincidence  these 
two  pictures  are  hung  in  juxta-position,  affording 
the  critic  an  opportunity  of  observing  their 
difference  of  manner.  The  former  is  highly 
finished,  and  is  probably  of  the  time  when 
Annibale  imitated  Correggio.  The  other,  which 
represents  the  Holy  Family  in  the  workshop  of 
Joseph  as  a  carpenter,  is  loose  and  sketchy, 
and  resembles  some  of  the  works  of  Ludovico 
in  his  imitation  of  Titian  and  others. 

No.  11.  ‘  St.  John,’  Dominiceino.  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  This  is  the  famous  picture  in  which 
the  eagle  bears  the  pen  to  the  Evangelist. 

No.  12.  ‘  The  Virgin  and  Child,’  P.  Perugino. 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  The  figure  of  the  Vir^  is 
a  small  half-length ;  the  head  of  the  child  is  an 
admirable  study,  this  part  of  the  picture  almost 
equals  the  famous  miniatures  of  the  San  Pietro 
at  Perugia. 

No.  13.  ‘Portrait  of  Martin  Looten,’  Rem¬ 
brandt.  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  This  picture, 
which  appears  to  bear  the  date  1632,  must  have 
been  painted  when  Rembrandt  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age-;  it  is  beautifully  fresh,  and  is  one 
of  his  few  highly  finished  pictures,  yet  far 
behind  the  truth  and  force  of  the  gorget  por¬ 
trait  in  the  Pitti  Collection. 

No.  17.  ‘The  Three  Maries,’  Annibale  Cae- 
KAcci.  Earl  of  Carlisle.  An  admirable  pro¬ 
duction,  which  eveiy  lover  of  Art  ought  to  see. 
It  is  most  commonly  known  as  the  “Dead 
Christ.”  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for 
its  history,  and  a  description  of  its  merits. 

No.  18.  ‘The  Enchanted  Castle,’  Claude. 
Lord  Overstone.  This  admirable  picture  wants 
cleaning.  It  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  eulo¬ 
gise  the  masterly  distribution  of  darks  in  the 
composition,  which  give  such  force  to  the  sub¬ 
dued  sunlight. 

No.  27.  ‘An  Interior,’  A.  Ostade.  We  believe 
that  this  picture  has  been  attributed  to  Isaac 
Ostade — if  it  be  the  same  that  was  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Lord  Methuen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  more  agreeable  picture  than  the  c/te/  d'emm-e 
of  Adrian,  in  the  Louvre — with  its  experimental 
alternation  of  reds  and  blues. 

No.  41.  ‘  La  Vierge  aux  Rochers,’  L.  da  Vinci. 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  In  this  famous  work,  Leonardo 
exemplifies  the  principle  which  he  taught  his 
pupils,  with  regard  to  the  sparing  employment 
of  light.  The  picture  is  painted  with  more 
freedom  and  firmness  than  we  are  accustomed 


to  see  in  the  works  of  Da  Vinci ;  the  lioads — 
esiiccially  that  of  an  angel  on  the  right — are 
most  felicitous  in  character,  but  they  still  always 
suggest  the  universal  Gioconda. 

No.  43.  ‘Portrait  of  Snyders,’  Vandyke.  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  This  picture  has  been  painted  with 
little  else  than  white  and  black.  In  the  jmse  and 
display  of  the  hand  there  is  great  affectation. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  Vandyke  treat,  con  (imore, 
a  brother  of  the  craft — because  wo  do  find  even 
him  subject  to  the  cajjrice  of  arbitrary  sitters. 

No.  46.  ‘The  Circumcision,’  Gian  Bellini. 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  This  picture  is  well  known  :  it 
presents  five  half-length  figures;  it  is  painted  in 
his  more  generous  manner,  after  he  had  seen 
the  works  of  Giorgione.  Some  of  the  heads 
here  strongly  resemble  Titian’s  deductions  from 
the  same  source. 

No.  47.  ‘Madonna.’  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  A 
head  of  exquisite  sweetness,  with  the  round  con¬ 
tour  and  largo  eyes  which  characterise  the 
studios  of  the  master. 

As  we  proceed  through  the  Middle  and  South 
Rooms,  we  find  so  many  pictures  claiming 
especial  notice,  that  we  must  limit  ourselves 
simply  to  titles.  The  following  works  are  of 
extraordinary  excellence  : — 52.  ‘Portrait  of  Ca¬ 
therine  Hoogh,’  Rembrandt;  Edmund  Hig- 
genson,  Esq.  63.  ‘Landscape,  with  Cattle  and 
Figures,’  Cuyp;  F.  Perkins,  Esq.  54.  ‘Land¬ 
scape,’ Hobbima  ;  Frederick  Perkins,  Esq.  56. 

‘  Count  Ugolino,’  Reynolds  ;  Earl  Amherst. 
58.  ‘La  Course  au  Hareng,’ Wouvermans  ;  R. 
S.  Holford,  Esq.  61.  ‘  Landscape,  with  Figures,’ 
A.  Vandervelde  ;  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  60. 

‘  Two  Dukes  of  Ferrara,’  Tintoretto  ;  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  63.  ‘  Card  Players,’  Teniers  ;  George 
Field,  Esq.  66.  ‘  Landscape,  with  effect  of  Sun,’ 
Ruysdael  ;  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  70.  ‘Garrick, 
between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,’  Reynolds  ;  J. 
Angerstein,  Esq.  ‘  The  Trumpeter,’  Terburg  ; 
H.  J.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.  83.  ‘Landscape,’  Hob¬ 
bima  ;  Richard  Ford,  Esq.  87.  ‘Algernon, 
Tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,’  Vandyke  ; 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  92.  ‘Angels  Strew¬ 
ing  Flowers,’  Murillo  ;  Duke  of  Bedford.  i8. 
‘Portrait  of  Mrs.  Look.’  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence; 
J.  Angerstein,  Esq.  113.  ‘  The  Fortune-Teller,’ 
Reynolds  ;  Earl  Amherst.  115.  ‘  The  Maid  of 
Saragoza,’  Wilkie;  Her  Majesty.  118.  ‘Lady 
Caroline  Howard,’  Reynolds  ;  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
122.  ‘Apollo  and  the  Seasons,’  J.  Wilson  ;  John 
Bentley,  Esq.  130.  ‘  Portrait  of  John  Flaxman,’ 
John  Jackson  ;  The  Lady  Dover.  132.  ‘  Jane, 
Countess  of  Harrington,’  Reynolds;  Earl  of 
Harewood.  184.  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Guerilla 
to  his  Family,  Wilkie  ;  Her  Majesty.  187. 
‘ Mrs.  Angerstein  and  Son,’  Lawrence;  J.  An¬ 
gerstein,  Esq. ;  &c. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
choice  collection  we  have  ever  seen  on  these 
walls  ;  every  picture  might  be  mentioned  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  high  and  rare  quality. 


THE  AMATEUR  EXHIBITION. 

This  collection  was  opened  to  private  view  on 
the  Slat  of  May ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
society  takes  a  place  among  the  established 
annual  Art-exhibitions.  The  works  are  chiefly 
water-colour,  with  a  few  oil  sketches  mounted 
and  framed  as  water-colour  works.  The  collec¬ 
tion  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
productions,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
landscape  subjects, — showing  the  influence  our 
school  of  water-colour  exercises  on  public  taste, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  discursive  habits 
of  our  nation,  since  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
is  represented.  We  are  borne  eastward  from 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  streets  of 
Canton,  and  westward  from  Wimbledon  Common 
to  Lake  Huron.  Certainly  such  a  variety  of 
subject-matter  has  perhaps  never  been  met  with 
in  so  small  a  collection.  Many  of  these  drawings 
exhibit  much  power,  but  yet  of  that  kind  which 
shows  that  Art  cannot  be  cultivated  with  any 
degree  of  success  as  a  mere  amusement.  When 
we  remember  how  unequal  are  the  productions 
of  the  most  celebrated  men,  it  will  he  under¬ 
stood  that  there  can  he  little  hope  of  any  amount 
of  excellence,  except  from  assiduous  study.  Any 
similar  exhibition  in  any  other  part  of  Eui’ope 
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■would  have  been  more  academical,  that  is  to 
say,  we  should  have  seen  more  of  progressive 
academical  study,  and  less  of  mere  landscape 
sketching.  It  were  highly  desirable,  in  painting 
for  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  that  the  imitation 
of  manner  should  be  set  aside,  because  we  dis¬ 
cover  at  once,  in  the  works  of  tho.sketchcr,  his 
or  her  master,  or  standard  of  imitation.  Many 
of  the  best  drawings  here  are  enfeebled  by  timid 
elaboration,  and  otlier  well-chosen  subjects  are 
spoiled  by  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  com¬ 
position  and  the  means  of  effect.  But,  to  speak 
of  the  better  qualities  of  the  works,  there  are 
many — especially  some  studies,  which  have  been 
made  immediately  from  nature — containing  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  ;  these  are  decided  in 
touch  and  full  of  natural  truth.  Among  the 
more  efficient  works  of  the  exhibition  are  — 
‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,’  Miss  Houlton  ;  ‘  Sidmouth, 
Devonshire,’  Mrs.  Serjeant  Thompson  ;  an  ori¬ 
ginal  sketch — ‘  Old  Street  in  Rouen,’  Charles 
Jenyns,  Esq. ;  ‘  Quedlinburg,  in  the  Hartz,’  Miss 
Blake ;  ‘  The  Lady  Clementina  Villiers,’  H. 
Mimro,  Esq.;  ‘A  View  from  St.  John  Lateran, 
over  the  Campagna,  Rome,’  R.  H.  Cherey,  Esq. ; 
‘  Cocoa-nut  Trees,’  Lieut.-Col.  D’Aguilar  ;  ‘Near 
Dordrecht — Morning,’  T.  Macdonald,  Esq.  (this 
is  in  oil)  ;  ‘  Sketch  of  Dhemetre,  an  Albanian, 

made  at  Damascus,  in  April,  1850,’ - Leslie, 

Esq.  (this  is  also  in  oil) ;  ‘  Sketch  for  a  Picture,’ 
J.  T.  Houlton,  Esq. ;  ‘  Girl  at  a  Spring,  from 
Nature,’  Miss  Ashton  Yates;  ‘Italy,’  T.  Mac¬ 
donald,  Esq.;  ‘Tivoli,’  Hon.  C.  Harclinge;  ‘Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight,’  and  ‘  View  on  the  Thames,  near 
Hampton  Court,’  John  Heathcotc,  Esq.;  ‘Part 
of  the  Coliseum,  Rome,’  Mrs.  Davidson  ;  ‘  Study,’ 
J.  T.  Houlton,  Esq.;  ‘Youngsbury,  Hertford¬ 
shire, — Sketch  from  Nature,’  Mrs.  Puller,  and 
others  by  the  same  lady  ;  ‘  Study  of  the  Iris,’ 
Miss  Twopenny ;  ‘  Studies  of  Beech  Trees,’  Miss 
Swinburne;  ‘A  Presentiment,’  Miss  Harriet 
Boddiugton  ;  ‘  Valk'c  du  Lys,  Pyrenees, — Sketch 
from  Nature/  Mrs.  Davidson  ;  ‘  Rosalie,’  two 
‘  Studies  from  Nature,’  The  Lady  Augusta  Cado- 
gan,  ‘  Study  of  Spanish  Fruit  and  Vegetables,’ 
Captain  Twopeuy,  &c. 

Public  exliibition  must  promote  earnest  study, 
and  consequent  advancement  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society ;  and  must  also,  we  venture 
to  hope,  further  extend  the  practice  of  Art  as  a 
necessary  branch  of  education. 

- » - 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


OuB.  National  Collection  has  put  forth  full  claims 
to  additional  notice  in  this  eventful  year,  and 
many  of  its  treasures  known  only  to  a  few  favoured 
sight-seers,  or  persevering  bookworms  of  the 
Library,  have  been  placed  so  that  every  visitor 
may  see  them.  The  entire  Libraries  have  been 
thrown  open,  and  the  treasures  of  rarity  and 
curiosity  ranged  in  cases  on  each  side.  A  large 
library  has  been  aptly  termed  “the  grave  of 
rarities,’’  and  when  we  read  of  such  things  being 
“discovered”  in  the  Bodleian  or  the  Museum 
Collections  we  may  be  the  less  inelined  to  ■wonder 
■when  we  know  the  number  of  volumes  they  com¬ 
prise.  Mr.  Panizzi,  the  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  thus  narrates  the  quantity  it  contains, 
and  their  rapid  increase.  He  says; — “On  the 
25th  of  July,  1838,  the  volumes  of  printed  books 
being  counted  one  by  one,  as  they  stood  on  the 
shelves,  were  found  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
235,000.  Counted  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
loth  of  December  1849,  they  were  found  to  amount 
to  435,000.  The  collection  now  consists  of  upwards 
of  460,000  volumes.”  Thanks  to  his  energy  and  zeal ! 

It  was  a  wise  thing  for  him  thus  to  select  from 
this  mass  a  few  choice  and  curious  articles  for 
general  exhibition,  which  it  was  obviously  out  of 
the  power,  even  of  the  privileged,  to  obtain  a 
sight  of,  without  an  amount  of  time  and  trouble 
they  could  little  afford ;  and  which  might  easily 
be  thrown  aw'ay  without  the  aid  of  a  guide  to 
direct  their  search.  We  will  note  a  few  of  the 
curiosities  which  now  await  inspection.  Entering 
the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  Library,  so  muni¬ 
ficently  bestowed  upon  the  nation  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  consisting  of  20,240 
volumes,  which  cost  him  upwards  of  54,000/. ;  we 
notice  some  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  the  noble 
art  of  printing  in  its  infancy.  There  is  the  “  Biblia 
Pauperum,”  as  it  is  popularly  called,  a  series  of 
scripture  histories  told  in  rude  woodcuts,  sparingly 
described  from  holy  writ,  both  pictures  and  words 


cut  in  wood  before  the  invention  of  moveable  type. 
Such  works  are  technically  known  as  “block 
books,”  and  are  of  the  highest  rarity  and  value. 
The  ink  used  is  of  a  pale  brown  tint,  and  appa¬ 
rently  of  weak  consistence.  By  the  side  of  this 
volume  are  others  of  the  same  class.  “  The  Book 
of  Canticles,”  a  very  elegant  series  of  designs  ;  and 
the  “  Speculum  Ilumanse  Salvationis,”  with  some 
specimens  of  single  ))age  “  broadsides,”  .also  cut  in 
one  block,  such  are  the  “  Temptationes  Demonis,” 
and  the  “  Turris  Sapiencie.” 

'Thiat  printing  suddenly  elevated  itself  to  per¬ 
fection,  is  proved  by  the  noble  “  Mazarine  Bible,” 
supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Guten¬ 
berg  and  Fust,  at  Mentz,  in  1455.  It  is  the  earliest 
printed  bible,  and  also  the  earliest  printed  book 
with  moveable  types  known.  The  paper  is  as  fine 
as  any  of  the  present  day,  and  the  ink  even  better 
than  is  now  generally  used.  In  fact,  as  a  specimen 
of  good  paper  and  typography,  it  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed.  We  have  also  tlie  “Mentz  Psalter,”  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  the  first  book  printed  with  a 
date  (1457),  and  the  first  example  of  printing  in 
colour,  which  was  used  for  its  initial  letters.  ’I'he 
scries  is  continued  by  specimens  of  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  early  German  printers. 

The  manuscript  department  exhibits,  also,  its 
principal  treasures.  Here  the  lov'ers  of  autographs 
will  find  a  rare  and  curious  series  of  originals,  of 
an  exceedingly  varied  kind.  There  is  a  very  com¬ 
plete  display  of  royal  autographs  and  great  seals, 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whose 
cross  attests  to  the  verification  of  the  name  some 
better  penman  wrote. 

A  very  magnificent  series  of  illuminated  volumes 
is  here,  including  “  Froissart’s  Chronicles,”  the 
“  Poems  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,”  the  “  Romance 
of  the  Rose,”  &c.  The  famous  “  Bible  of  Charle¬ 
magne,”  the  “  Gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert,”  are  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  of  the  works  of  the 
11th  century.  The  bindings  of  many  of  these  are 
very  strong  proofs  of  the  value  attached  to  books 
in  the  early  ages.  Some  of  the  bindings  are  inlaid 
with  jewels,  silver  fillagree,  a.nd  plaques  of  carved 
ivory  of  a  most  elaborate  character,  with  figures, 
foliage,  and  inscriptions. 

Passing  to  the  King’s  Library,  we  inspect  the 
classics,  in  their  primitive  editions ;  such  as  the 
“Cicero,”  by  Fust  and  Schoeft'er,  1460,  the 
“  Florence  Homer,”  of  1488,  &c.,  &c.  AJiost  of 
early  specimens  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  press  is  also  here ;  among  them  is  the  first 
book  illustrated  by  copperplate  engravings,  Bet- 
tini’s  “El  Monte  Sanctodi  Dio;”  Florence,  1477. 
We  will  pass  by  other  rarities,  such  as  the  first 
edition  of  “  Don  Quixote,”  and  that  erazy  knight’s 
much-loved  romance,  “  Tirant  the  White,”  a  work 
so  rare  that  it  cost  Heber  300  guineas — and  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  noble  room  to  the  general 
library  of  the  Museum,  where  fresh  treasures  await 
our  recognition.  Here  may  be  seen  the  first 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  rn  our  mother  tongue, 
from  the  translations  of  Tindale  and  Coverdale  ;  a 
copy  of  Cranmer’s  “Great  Bible,”  which  belonged 
to  Henry  VIII ;  and  many  other  rarities,  including 
an  extraordinary  series  of  books  printed  by  Caxton, 
the  finest  and  completest  possessed  by  anj'  library, 
including  bis  first  work,  the  “  Recueil  des  Histoires 
de  Troyes,”  printed  about  1467 ;  and  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  England,  “The  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesse,”  in  1474.  Here  also  is  the  Polyglot 
Bible,  printed  by  Plantyn,  of  Antwerp,  and  re¬ 
markable  as  being  the  copy  presented  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  that  scourge  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  his 
equally  bad  master,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  lovers  of  autographs  may  be  again  directed 
to  that  of  Shakspere,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Florio’s 
translation  of  “Montaigne’s  Essays;”  to  that  of 
Ben  Jonson,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  his  “  Vol- 
pone,”  presented  to  the  same  Florio;  to  that  of 
Milton,  on  a  copy  of  “Aratus;”  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Bacon,  Aldus,  Castiglione,  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  Voltaire,  &c.  A  German  Bible,  once  the 
property  of  Luther,  is  also  here;  and  his  name  ap¬ 
pears,  in  his  o^wn  bold  hand,  upon  it.  The  same 
copy  passed  into  Melancthon’s  keeping,  and  he  has 
■written  a  long  note  within  it.  Calvin’s  appears  in 
another  volume. 

Among  the  state  papers  may  be  noticed  the 
proclamation  by  King  Charles  II.,  dated  August 
13th,  1660,  ordering  the  suppression  of  the  Defensio 
pro  Populo  Anglicano,  and  also  of  the  Iconoclastes 
by  Milton,  who  is  therein  stated  to  have  fled  from 
justice.  But  one  of  the  most  amusing  documents 
of  the  state  series  is  that  of  Prir.oe  Charles  Edward, 
“  the  Pretender,”  who,  by  way  of  retort  to 
George  IL,  who  had  off’ered  a  reward  of  30,000/. 
for  his  apprehension,  offers  the  same  sum  to  any 
one  who  may  bring  him  the  “  Elector  of  Hanover,” 
if  he  shall  have  landed,  or  presumed  to  “  invade  ” 
Grea.  Britain. 

The  wonders  of  ancient  bookbinding  have  been 


seen  in  the  Manuscript  Rooms;  here  we  may 
contemplate  the  beauty,  and  fancy  of  such  works 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  and  striking  examples,  of  a  very  varied  and 
extraordinary  character  :  among  them,  the  Gospels 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  a  presentation  copy 
from  John  Foxe,  the  doctor  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
King  Edward  VI. ’s  copy  of  ‘‘  Cicero;  ”  Bonner’s 
“  Profitable  Doctrjme,”  bound  for  Queen  Mary, 
&c.  A  number  of  the  rarest  books  and  pamphlets 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  America  is  also 
in  this  room. 

We  may  look  upon  our  National  Collection 
altogether  with  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure. 
Its  natural  history  department,  as  far  as  relates  to 
birds,  is  unrivalled  ;  its  geology  good  ;  its  series  of 
coins  and  medals  excellent ;  its  Egyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  Greek  vases,  curious  and  complete. 
MTtbin  its  walls  is  the  most  perfect  history  of 
sculpture  possessed  by  any  nation,  from  the  early 
period  of  Egyptian  Art,  as  it  ascends  through  the 
Assyrian  and  Lycian  schools,  to  its  culminating 
point  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  new  galleries 
which  contain  it  are  now  decorated  ■with  pol)-- 
chromo  ornaments,  of  classic  form,  and  are  in  good 
taste  and  keeping.  But  why  are  the  Nineveh 
Marbles  still  in  a  cellar  ?  approached  by  a  stair, 
few  dare  to  descend  lest  they  find  themselves 
among  housemaids’  pails  or  student’s  boxes  !  It  is 
also  a  melancholy  thiirg  to  look  upon  the  empty 
cases,  where  native  antiquities  ought  to  be,  and 
find  a  British  Museum  so  rich  in  foreign  vertii, 
entirely  destitute  of  that  which  all  civilised  nations 
prize — the  archaeology  of  our  forefathers.  There 
is  scarcely  a  country  town  upon  the  continent  that 
cannot  boast  its  local  collection,  illustrating  native 
history,  and  some  few  of  our  pi-ovincial  towns  can 
do  the  same.  What  must  foreigners  inevitably 
think  of  our  national  collection  without  its  English 
department ;  but  that  it  is  a  type  of  too  many  of 
our  travelling  countrymen,  who  only  value  what  is 
foreign,  and  underrate  their  “fatherland.” 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

T.  Stolbard,  R.A.,  Painter.  W.  Chevalier,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  in.,  hy  1  ft.  8  in. 

The  name  of  Stothard  is  as  indissolubly  connected 
with  English  Art  in  design  and  painting,  as  is 
Raffaelle’s  with  Italian,  or  that  of  Rubens  with 
the  school  of  Flanders.  The  fact  of  upwards  of 
three  thousand  engravings  having  been  made  from 
his  drawings  and  pictures,  is  evidence  not  only  of 
his  diligence  through  a  life  extended  to  nearly 
fourscore  years,  but  to  the  estimation  in  which  bis 
works  were  held  by  the  public  in  general.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  scarcely  a  single  book,  con¬ 
taining  illustrations  of  any  importance,  wms  pub¬ 
lished  without  the  name  of  this  elegant  artist 
being  appended  to  some  of  them. 

The  largest  painting  he  executed  is  that  of  which 
Mr.  Vernon  purchased  the  original  sketch;  and 
from  this  sketch  our  engraving  has  been  made. 
’Lhe  great  work  ornaments  the  principal  staircase 
at  Burleigh  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1798,  and 
occupied  the  artist  during  the  summer  months  of 
four  successive  years.  The  title  it  has  always  borne 
is  that  by  which  it  is  here  designated.  “  Intempe¬ 
rance”  is  symbolised  by  groups  of  bacchanals, 
sylphs,  and  other  figures,  surrounding  the  principal 
group,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  Marc 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  syren  of  Egypt,  of 
■whom  the  poet  writes — 

“  Around  two  mighty  hearts  her  chains  she  cast. 
Which,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last.” 

The  Egyptian  queen  is  dropping  a  pearl  into  the 
goblet  of  the  enamoured  Roman,  while  Cupids  are 
running  away  with  his  armour. 

The  subject  is  treated  ■with  infinite  power  and 
beauty  of  composition,  and  with  a  most  brilliant 
effect  of  chiar’  oscuro.  A  critic  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  referring  to  this  ■n’ork,  says — “Let 
those  who  affect  to  despise  the  English  school  of 
painting,  compare  this  sublime  production,  not 
only  with  the  sprawling  saints  of  Verrio  and 
Laguerre,  that  deform  the  ceiling,  but  with  the 
finest  works  of  a  similar  character;  and  then  say, 
had  such  a  painter  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Medici, 
how  would  his  productions  have  been  now  appre¬ 
ciated  ?”  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
poetry  of  the  composition,  and  the  exquisitely  rich 
colouring  of  the  painting;  but  these  qualities 
scarcely  atone  for  the  defective  drawing  several  of 
the  figures  exhibit,  a  fault  which  detracts  greatly 
from  the  excellencies  of  many  of  this  artist’s 
pictures. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR.  3.  TALFOURD  SMYTH. 

The  following  notes  of  the  brief  career  of  this 
young  and  promising  engraver,  we  have  received 
from  the  hand  of  an  artist-friend,  who  prefaces  his 
communication  by  saying  that  in  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  of  such  studious  habits,  there  are  necessarily 
hut  few  circumstances  of  sufficient  outward  interest 
to  bo  brought  before  the  public.  And  if,  even  of 
the  artist  who  has  run  the  full  course  of  his  years, 
.and  fulfilled  the  purpose  and  promise  that  were  in 
him,  the  biographer  can  say  little  more  than  that 
he  laboxtred  and  died — what  can  there  be  to 
relate  of  him  who,  cut  down  ere  middle  age,  and 
with  his  whole  life’s-work  unaccomplished,  leaves 
no  monument  but  the  dissipated  hopes  of  a  few 
private  friends ;  no  epitaph  but  the  melancholy 
words,  “he  might  have  been.” 

Mr.  Smyth  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and 
showed  at  an  early  age  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Art. 
He  studied  under  the  late  Sir  William  Allan,  at  the 
Trustees’ Academy  of  his  native  city  ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  tell,  in  proof  of  his  boyish  industry  and 
eagerness  for  improvement,  how  he  was  wont  to 
leave  bed  long  before  dawn,  set  his  palette,  and 
wait  impatiently  for  the  first  glimpse  of  morning, 
to  resume  the  labours  of  the  preceding  day. 

In  1835,  however,  he  determined  to  adopt 
engraving  as  his  pi'ofession  ;  and  from  that  date 
the  brush  was  seldom  in  his  hand — and  the  burin, 

I  may  say,  never  out  of  it.  He  was  his  own 
teacher  in  the  Art — his  only  master  dying  during 
the  first  year  of  his  pupilage.  But  the  plates  pro¬ 
duced  immediately  subsequent  to  that  period,  “  A 
Child’s  Head,”  after  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  ; 
“The  Stirrup  Cup,”  from  the  picture  by  Sir 
William  Allan ;  and  others,  proved  him  already 
able  to  take  the  field  alone.  In  1838  he  removed 
to  Glasgow,  where  some  seven  years  were  spent  over 
works  better  calculated  to  fill  his  purse,  than  to 
promote  his  artistic  knowledge,  or  advance  his 
reputation.  This  he  felt  strongly,  and  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  engagements  there,  once  more  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  profession, 
with  an  assiduity  seldom  equalled,  producing 
many  works  of  great  promise  :  four  of  which, 
“The  Consolator,”  “John  Knox  dispensing  the 
Sacrament,”  from  Wilkie’s  sketch  from  the  un¬ 
finished  picture  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  Mulready’s  “School”  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  and  Sir  W.  Allan’s  “  Tartar 
Robbers  dividing  their  Spoil,”  in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion,  have  appeared  in  the  pages  Art-Journal. 

And  had  he  lived  to  execute  the  projected  en¬ 
graving  from  Maclise’s  “  Hamlet,”  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  plate  after  Mr.  Faed’s  “First  Step,”  on 
which  he  was  working  when  attacked  by  his  last 
fatal  illness,  I  have  little  doubt  his  name  would 
have  taken  rank  with  the  highest  in  his  profession. 
How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  fate :  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  anxious  and  obscure  labours  of 
twenty  years  were  about  to  be  rewarded  with 
success  and  reputation,  the  over-taxed  system  gave 
way,  and  after  a  brief  and  seemingly  unimportant 
indisposition,  which  terminated  in  softening  of  the 
brain,  he  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  ult.,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
taste,  and  considerable  reading;  of  deep  religious 
impressions,  and  most  blameless  life. 

MR.  JOHN  BASTIN. 

We  have  heard,  with  much  sincere  regret,  of  the 
recent  death  of  this  excellent  wood  engraver,  after 
a  long  and  most  severe  illness,  which,  we  know 
from  our  own  personal  observation,  he  bore  with 
exceeding  patience  and  resignation. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bastin,  as  an  illus¬ 
trator  of  the  Art-Journal,  has  been  almost  coeval 
with  its  existence;  and  we  are  only  doing  justice 
to  his  memory  in  stating  that  no  artist  with  whom 
we  engaged  ever  gave  us  more  complete  satisfaction 
in  all  that  was  required  of  him  :  his  work  always 
commended  itself  by  its  sound  qualities,  while  his 
attention  and  punctuality  were  proverbial  in  our 
office.  At  the  commencement  of  our  arduous 
undertaking  of  the  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,”  we  anticipated  his  assistance 
with  much  pleasure ;  but  the  disease  which  termi¬ 
nated  his  life  had  taken  such  hold,  that  he  was 
able  to  engrave  only  a  few  blocks  for  us  in  the 
months  of  J anuary  and  February ;  since  which  he 
had  become,  we  believe,  entirely  incapacitated  for 
exertion. 

“  True  and  just  in  all  his  dealings  ”  is  an  epi¬ 
taph  of  which  his  conduct  through  life  had  in 
every  way  rendered  his  name  worthy  ;  he  has  left 
a  widow  and  young  family  to  deplore  a  loss  to  them 
irreparable. 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Her  Majesty’s  Bal  Costume. — The  habits 
and  amusements  of  fashionable  life  are  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  amount  of  monotony  inseparable 
from  any  routine  of  enjoyments,  however  homely 
or  however  refined.  The  “privileged”  of  the 
higher  circles  willingly  admit  of  variety,  and 
welcome  it  as  gladly  as  those  in  less  elevated 
spheres.  Her  Majesty,  ever  alive  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  her  Court,  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  her  people,  has,  in  the  Bals  Cosiumi  hitherto 
given  by  her,  effectually  served  both  ;  she  has 
given  an  impetus  to  the  handicraftsman  by 
desiring,  in  one  instance,  that  the  dresses  should 
be  of  British  manufacture ;  and  insured  its 
attention  in  that  important  particular,  by  fixing 
the  period  of  costume  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  courtiers  of  England  have 
now  surrounded  their  Sovereign  in  the  costume 
of  three  very  picturesque  and  strikingly  varied 
epochs.  The  dresses  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  donned  on 
two  memorable  occasions ;  the  third  realised 
the  glories  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
when  the  courtiers  of  the  restored  monarch  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  sober  puritans,  arrayed  in  all  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  Court  of  the  Grand  M onarque, 
and  England  changed  from  the  gloomiest  sobriety 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  gaiety  in  dress  and 
manners.  It  was  the  style  ggar  excellence  for 
gentlemen,  for  certainly  they  have  never  before 
for  since  had  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
dresses  enriched  with  lace  and  embroidery,  rib¬ 
bons,  feathers,  velvets,  and  silk,  so  profusely 
as  the  thoughtless  courtiers  of  Charles  II. 
indulged  in.  The  ladies,  in  spite  of  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  age,  certainly  made  less  show,  and 
were  much  more  staid  and  sober-looking ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dresses  in  which 
Kneller  depicted  the  court  beauties  were  treated 
by  that  artist  with  the  same  amount  of  freedom 
that  characterised  those  depicted  by  Reynolds 
in  his  time.  He  chose  only  what  was  be¬ 
coming  to  his  sitters ;  and  the  freedom  of  his 
dresses,  which  excited  some  prudential  fears 
among  those  who  did  not  remember  this,  was 
more  the  result  of  choice  than  reality,  inasmuch 
as  the  works  of  less  fanciful  artists,  who  strictly 
copied  what  they  saw,  are  very  different ;  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  pictures  of  the  court  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  the  seat  of  fashion,  or  to 
the  prints  of  the  period  published  in  France.  All 
these  things  appear  to  have  been  well  studied 
at  the  ball  of  the  13th  of  June;  and  although 
we  might  object  to  seeing  a  little  too  much  of 
the  ordinary  Spanish  costume  of  the  stage, 
wanting  some  of  the  minutioe  of  English  charac¬ 
ter  ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  the  correctness  and 
beauty  of  the  costumes  were  remarkable,  as  well 
as  the  wealth  with  which  they  were  enriched ; 
baldricks  of  jewels  and  trimmings  of  the  rarest 
and  costliest  lace  swell  the  descriptions  in 
fashionable  journals,  and  testify  to  the  liberal 
hands  which  adorned  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
groups,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have  been  felt 
profitably  by  m.any  of  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  minister  to  such  display.  The  appearance  of 
the  various  officers  of  the  Court  in  the  proper 
costume  of  these  long-past  times  gave  variety 
and  piquancy  to  the  scene,  as  also  did  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  antique  dresses  of  their  own  nations.  Such 
was  the  success  that  attended  the  entire  entertain¬ 
ment,  that  in  some  instances  the  most  intimate 
friends  failed  to  recognise  each  other ;  and  the 
habitues  of  the  court  were  surprised  at  the 
extraordinary  and  complete  character  of  its 
transformation.  Independently  of  its  entire  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  masked  ball,  it  was  an  instructive  and 
picturesque  agroupement  of  England’s  highest 
nobility  exhibiting  a  new  and  beautiful  picture 
of  high  life,  as  artistically  satisfactory,  as  it  was 
gorgeous  and  refined. 

Exhibition  op  Modern  Foreign  Art. — This 
Exhibition,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  is 
now  open  at  Lichfield  House,  in  St.  James’s- 
Square.  The  pictures  which  have  been  promised 
from  various  remote  sources,  are  not  yet  arrived, 
but  they  will  be  hung  as  they  are  received  ;  the 
interest,  therefore,  of  the  collection  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  increased  bj'  many  additions.  We  have 

been  long  desirous  of  seeing  in  this  country  the 
modern  continental  painters  represented  by  a 
worthy  exhibition  of  their  works,  and  such  a 
display  we  shall  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  when  the  gathering  of  pictures  is 
completed  :  these  will  be  entirel}'  restricted  to 
the  works  of  living  artists.  The  Exliibition  affords 
beautiful  examples  of  painters  who  are  but  little 
known  in  England ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
their  productions  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  subject,  probably  in  our 
next. 

The  Engravings  op  the  late  Mr.  Maberly. 

— The  collection  of  engravings  formed  by  this 
well  known  amateur,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  “The  Print  Collector,”  has  recently 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson, 
and  many  of  them  brought  remarkably  high 
prices,  realising  the  sum  of  35001.,  which  is 
little  less  than  their  actual  cost.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  lots : — The 
strength  of  the  collection  lay  in  the  Albert 
Diirers,  the  Rembrandts  and  Claudes.  The 
chief  purchasers  were  nominally  Messrs.  Col- 
naghi,  Graves,  and  Tiffin, — but  really  Mr.  R.  S. 
Holford,  Mr.  J.  Haywood  Hawkins,  Mr.  Charles 
Bale,  Mr.  Chambers  Hall,  Mr.  Felix  Slade,  Sir 
John  Hippesley,  and  the  British  Museum.  The 
“  Adam  and  Eve,”  by  Albert  DUrcr,  being  No.  1 
of  Bartsch,  and  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
engraving  known,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Graves,  for 

Mr.  Slade,  for  551.  The  “St.  Hubert,”  of  the 
same  master  (No.  67  of  Bartsch,  and  formerly 
in  Mariette’s  Collection),  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Graves,  also  for  Mr.  Slade,  for  461.  A  fine 
impression  of  the  “  Burgomaster  Six,”  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  great  work,  with  the  figures  6  and  4  in 
the  date  reversed,  brought  821.  “The  Gold 
Weigher,”  by  the  same  master  realised  331.;  and 
the  “  John  Lutma  before  the  window  and 
bottle,”  321.  The  largest  sum  given  for  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  English  school  was  281.,  for 
Faithome’s  portrait  of  Charles  II.,  inscribed 
“The  Second  Charles,  Heire  of  ye  Royall  Martyr,” 

&c.  The  British  Museum  acquisitions  at  the  sale 
were,  “  The  Dance  under  the  Trees,”  by  Claude, 
for  521.,  and  two  Rembrandts,  “Village  with  a 
square  Tower,”  on  India  paper,  for  441.,  and  “A 

Y oung  Man  in  a  Mezetin  Cap,”  first  state  (before 
the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  was 
brought  down  to  the  chest,)  for  341.  10s.  The 
Claude  is  thought  to  be  unique. 

Nash’s  Interior  Views  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.— Several  of  Mr.  Nash’s  drawings  of  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  have  lately 
been  on  view  at  Mr.  Dickenson’s,  New  Bond 
Street,  and  fully  realising  the  expectations  we 
had  formed  respecting  them.  They  are  to  be 
engraved  in  lithograph,  and  so  coloured  as  to 
imitate  very  closely  the  original  designs.  The 
subjects  are  :  1.  A  view  in  the  Transept,  show¬ 
ing  the  Glass  Fountain,  by  Osier.  2.  A  view 
across  the  Transept  and  Nave,  showing  the 
ceremonial  of  her  Majesty’s  inauguration  of  the 
Exhibition.  3.  A  view  of  that  part  of  the  Nave 
in  which  the  “  Amazon,”  and  other  works  of 
foreign  sculpture  are  placed. 

Sculpture  in  England. — The  patronage  of 
sculpture,  of  the  highest  order,  was  never  at  a 
lower  ebb  in  this  country  than  at  present.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  asked  of  us  within  the  past 
month,  why  British  sculptors  have  so  few  subjects 
of  colossal  size  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industi’y 
of  all  nations  ;  seeing  that  groups  of  that  class 
are  the  only  works  of  art  which  appear  to 
attract  peculiar  attention  in  that  edifice.  The 
answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  All  those  which 
are  there  exhibited  by  Foreign  sculptors,  have 
been  executed  for  their  respective  governments. 

In  England  with  the  exception  ot  a  few  full- 
length  figures  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  no 
encouragement  to  sculptors  is  held  out  by  the 
government,  and  few  private  houses  in  England  ■ 
will  admit  of  the  display  of  works  of  art  of  this 
description.  Let  our  more  eminent  sculptors 
have  but  a  chance  of  establishing  their  capacity 
to  model  colossal  groups,  and  they  will  show 
that  they  are  inferior  to  no  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  but  such  is  the  general  discourage¬ 
ment  of  such  objects  in  this  country,  that  there 
are  not  half-a-dozen  sculptors  whose  studies 
would  permit  them  to  construct  a  group  very 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  size.  The  only 
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jjractitioners  in  this  hraiicli  of  art  in  this  country 
who  seem  to  liave  a  cliance  of  success,  are  bust- 
makers,  and  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
sculptural  decoration.  Flaxinan  left  behind 
him  a  sum  barely  amounting  to  4000Z. ;  Nollekens 
bequeathed  by  will,  130,000i. ;  and  Chantrey, 
90,000Z. 

Northumberland  House. — The  liberality  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  enabled  the 
British  public,  who  have  any  taste  for  works  of 
art,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  pic¬ 
torial  treasures  of  his  town  residence,  hidden  for 
a  long  series  of  years  from  the  view  of  any  but 
privileged  persons.  Its  leading  gems  are  “  The 
Cornaro  Family,”  by  Titian,  and  “  Ecce  Homo,” 
by  Caiuvaggio  ;  a  very  fine  “  River  Scene,”  by 
Riiysdael ;  “Nymphs  and  Satyrs.”  by  Rubens;  a 
“Foxhunted  down  by  Dogs,”  and  “Dogs  chasing 
young  Deer,”  by  Rubens  and  Snyders  ;  a  cojiy, 
the  size  of  the  original,  of  “  The  School  of 
Athens,”  by  Raphael :  one  of  Guido’s  “  Aurora,” 
by  Mengs ;  and  various  original  portraits  by 
Titian,  Vandyck,  Fiudson,  and  others.  The 
house  is,  in  other  respects,  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  ungracious 
to  criticise  the  arrangements  of  a  house  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  eye  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  or  we  might  be  induced  to  suggest  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  considerableimqirovoments 
in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  pictures. 

Death  of  Professor  Tieck. — This  eminent 
sculptor  died  at  Berlin  on  the  llth  of  June.  He 
was  originally  a  stonemason.  The  following  are 
among  his  leading  works ; — The  monument  of 
the  late  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia ;  the  statues  of 
Mai’shal  Saxe,  of  Lessing,  of  Erasmus,  of  Grotius, 
of  Herder,  of  Barger,  of  Walstein,  and  of  William 
and  Maurice  of  Orange — all  at  Munich ;  the 
sculptures  of  the  pediment  and  friezes  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  Berlin  ;  the  full-length  statues 
of  Necker,  of  the  Duke  do  Broglie,  of  Augustus 
William  Schlegel,  and  of  M.  ile  Rocca,  made  for 
Madame  de  Stael;  the  front  gate  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Berlin ;  and  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  William,  at  Rupjiin.  The  deceased 
sculptor  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  poet  of 
the  same  name. 

Sion  House. — Beyond  the  gardens  and  the 
conservatory,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  there  is  little  that  is  very  remarkable 
in  this  residence.  The  pictures,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  portraits,  are  for  the  most  part  copiies. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  a  fine  portrait  of 
Queen  Henrietta,  by  Vandyck,  and  the  portraits 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  gardens  is 
the  Victoria  Regia,  which,  as  usual,  has  a  house 
of  its  own. 

Reunion  des  Arts. —  A  society  under  this 
designation — (will  not  the  English  language 
supply  the  materials  for  its  title?) — has  been 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
artists  and  amateurs,  and  affording  opportunities 
for  discussing  topics  connected  with  the  Fine 
Arts.  Its  meetings  are  held  weekly  (on  Monday 
evenings),  at  the  New  Beetlioven  Rooms,  in 
Queen  Anne  Street ;  one  apartment  being  devoted 
to  vocal  and  instrumental  performances,  and 
another  to  the  exhibition  of  sculptures,  paintings, 
prints,  models,  &c.  FIvery  pretext  for  biinging 
together  persons  professing  a  taste  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  however  limited  their  ability  to  promote 
its  interests  substantiall}^  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful. 

Ptne's  English  Lake  Scenery. — AA’e  have 
already  noticed  at  some  length  this  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  by  Mr.  Pyne.  There  are  twenty-five  sub¬ 
jects,  and  they  are  now  being  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Gitives  &  Co.'s,  in  Pail  Mall,  previously  to  being 
published  in  lithograph  by  Mr.  Agnew,  of  Man¬ 
chester.  Among  the  series  are  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  artist  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  other  painter  who  could,  with  greater 
energy  and  success,  have  realised  a  series  of  such 
equal  excellence.  We  h.ave  already  given  nearly 
all  the  titles  of  these  works,  very  many  of  which 
are  views  altogether  unknown  in  pictorial  illus¬ 
tration,  and  which  present  combinations  unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty  by  any  other  scenery  in  the 
world. 

Conversazione  at  the  Mansion  House. — 
The  conversazione  given  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Mayoress  on  the  4th  instant,  to  a  distinguished 


crowd  of  English  and  Foreign  Savans  and 
literary  men,  passed  off  with  great  eclat.  A 
concert,  and  a  collection  of  curiosities  and 
models,  formed  the  amusements  of  the  evening. 
The  latter  including  Milton’s  watch  ;  the  gloves 
worn  by  William  111.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  ; 
a  remarkable  manuscript  from  the  Guildhall, 
relating  to  the  time  of  Hem-y  IV. ;  sketches 
taken  in  the  Punjaub  by  the  Hon.  A.  Hardinge ; 
specimens  of  silvered  glass  ;  models  illustrative 
of  the  science  of  naval  architecture  from  the 
admiralty  ;  examples  of  electro-plating  by 
Elkington’s  process,  and  microscopic  illustrations 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  :  1500  cards  were 
issued,  many  of  which  were  double. 

The  Guild  op  Literature  and  Art. — This 
new  institution  appears  to  be  progressing  as 
prosperously  as  its  most  sanguine  supporters 
could  have  anticipated.  Two  performances  at 
Devonshire  House,  and  one  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  the  prices  of  admission,  re¬ 
spectively  being  5?.,  21.,  and  10s.  have  attracted 
as  large  audiences  as  could  be  accommodated. 
Her  Majesty,  who  with  hei'  suite  was  present 
at  the  first  performance,  is  said  to  have  paid  240?. 
for  admissions  for  her  party.  It  is  understood  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  amateur  actors  of  which 
this  company  is  composed  to  star  it  in  the 
country,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 

Lance’s  Picture  op  “Red  Cap.” — In  our  re¬ 
marks  on  the  engraving  from  this  picture,  which 
appeared  in  the  Art- Journal  last  month,  it  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Broderip’s  picture  was  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Vernon’s,  whereas  the  original  work  belongs 
to  the  formergcntleman,  and  that  in  the  Vernon 
Collection  is  a  duplicate. 

The  Ascot  Race  Cups  have  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  this  year.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia’s  Vase,  has  been  modelled  by  Mr. 
Cotteril,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Garrard. 
It  is  a  shell-shaped  cistern  for  cooling  wine, 
supported  by  scrolls  resting  on  a  base  of  ebony, 
and  surmounted  by  a  group,  representing  a  sledge 
attacked  by  wolves.  The  (jueen’s  Cup  by  the 
same  artists  and  manufacturers,  consists  of  a 
camel  and  its  driver  reposing,  and  a  Turkish 
horseman  whose  horse  is  startled  by  the  camel. 
The  Royal  Hunt  Cup  is  designed  by  Mr.  A. 
Brown,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hunt 
and  Roskell.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  deerstalker 
and  his  dog. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery. — A  great  deal  of 
correspondence  has  been  published  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  on  the  subject  of  the  degree  of 
facility  afforded  to  strangers  or  even  to  native 
amateurs  of  access  to  this  gallei’y.  AVe  believe 
we  may  affirm  that  the  permissions  to  visit 
it  have  been  comparatively  few.  One  of  these 
printed  introductions,  signed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  and  limited  as  to  date,  is  now 
before  us ;  it  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  perfectly  familiar  to  the  public. 
It  admits  two  out  of  the  number  asked  for  for 
his  family,  requests  that  the  parties  using  it  will 
“  -wipe  their  feet  on  the  mat,”  and  concludes 
with  the  condescending  intimation  that  “  if  the 
day  be  wet  you  may  come  the  next.”  It  does 
not,  however,  provide  for  the  contingency  of 
two  wet  days. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis  has  returned  to  England 
with  his  portfolio  filled  with  sketches  and 
drawings  made  during  his  long  absence  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  ;  these  works  were 
opened  to  private  view  on  the  19th  of  the  past 
month,  too  late  for  us  to  see  them  in  time  for  the 
present  number.  We  are  sure  that  all  lovers  of 
art  w'ill  rejoice  to  hear  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  safe 
return,  and  of  the  acquisitions  he  brings  with 
him. 

Industrial  Museum  at  Paris. — The  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Common  Council  of  Pai'is, 
have  purchased  the  Hotel  des  Commissaires 
Priseurs,  for  the  sum  of  400,000  francs,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  industrial  museum, 
destined  to  receive  foreign  and  native  produce. 

Kiss’  Group  of  the  Amazon. — It  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known  that  the  work,  as 
exhibited  in  Hyde  Park,  is  a  copy  in  zinc,  made 
at  the  zinc  manufactory  of  M.  Geiss  of  Berlin. 
The  casts  have  been  of  course  multiplied  :  and 
one  cf  them  may  be  readily  obtained  :  we 
believe  its  price^  would  not  exceed  500?.  AA”e 


saw  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Geiss,  small 
copies  of  this  work — about  five  feet  high,  the 
price  of  which  we  understood  to  be  about  70?. 
These  are  admirably  calculated  as  ornaments  for 
parks  and  gardens.  The  original  in  bronze  stands 
on  a  lofty  pedestal  fronting  the  new  Museum,  on 
the  Enter  der  Linden — the  famous  street  of 
Berlin.  AVe  saw  in  the  atelier  of  Herr  Kiss,  the 
model  of  a  group  intended  as  a  companion  to  that 
of  the  Amazon. 

Overbeck. — The  works  of  this  eminent  artist 
have  been  increased  of  late  by  some  important 
additions.  His  picture  of  the  “  Conversion  of 
St.  Thomas,”  is  about  to  be  sent  to  London  for 
exhibition.  A  series  of  fourteen  engravings 
after  Pictures  of  the  Passion,  have  just  been 
published.  The  engraver  is  Banboccini.  The 
picture  ordered  of  Overbeck  by  the  Pope  for  the 
Monte  Cavallo,  is  very  nearly  finished. 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament. — The  ex¬ 
pense  of  these  works  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 
of  March,  1852,  has  been  estimated  at  116,385?., 
which  amount  includes  67,000?.,  on  account  of 
the  carcase  works  of  the  buildings  generally,  and 
for  the  ordinary  finishings  of  the  official  resi¬ 
dences  for  the  Speaker,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
the  Chief  Clerk,  and  the  Librarian  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  and  the  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
11,200?.  on  account  of  contingent  works  external 
to  the  buildings;  8000?.  on  account  of  warming 
and  ventilating  works;  13,500?.  on  account  of 
fittings,  fixtures,  furniture,  &c. ;  9500?.  on  ac¬ 

count  of  superintendence  and  contingent  ex¬ 
penses  ;  2385?.  on  account  of  Dr.  Reid  and  his 
apparatus  ;  800?.  on  account  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  “  Le¬ 
gend  of  King  Arthur;”  1000?.  on  account  of 
3385?.  for  Gibson’s  statue  of  Her  Majesty,  with 
accompanying  figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  pedestal ; 
and  lOOO?.  on  account  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  9000?. 
commission  for  frescoes  in  the  Peers’  Robing- 
Room,  representing  “Justice  on  Earth,  audits 
development  in  Law  and  Judgment.”  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert’s  work  is  to  be  completed  in  nine  years  or 
less,  dating  from  1st  April,  1851. 

The  Pictures  of  Louis  Philippe. — The  sale  of 
the  collection  of  the  late  king  of  the  French  has 
occasioned  some  disappointment.  AA'^ith  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  “  Le  Guide  ”  and  “  Le  Chasseur  ”  of 
Gericault,  purchased  by  the  French  government 
for  940?.  ;  four  paintings  by  Horace  A^ernet, 
representing  the  battles  of  Jemappes,  Valmy, 
Montmirail,  and  Honau,  which  were  bought  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  prices  varying  from 
250?.  to  400?. ;  and  a  noble  picture  by  Leopold 
Robert  entitled  “  A  Burial  at  Rome,”  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  Galliera  for  the  Orleans  family, 
there  w’as  little  to  command  attention;  many  of 
the  pictures  offered  for  sale  on  this  occasion  had 
been  much  injui-ed  in  the  memorable  sack  of 
the  Tuileries. 

ArchieoloCtICal  Discovery. — A  gigantic  statue 
in  stone  of  Svanstovrt,  one  of  the  great  gods  of 
the  Sclavonian  people,  was  lately  discovered  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Zornez,  which  separates  Gal- 
lician  from  Russian  Podolia. 

Excavations  at  Athens. — Some  interesting 
excavations  have  lately  been  commenced  at 
Athens,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Pittakis,  In¬ 
spector  of  Antiquities,  at  The  instance  of  the 
Archieological  Society.  Many  fragments  of  fine 
statues  have  been  disinterred,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
country,  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Marshall  Claxton  has  arrived  in  Sydney, 
New  South  AFales,  and  had  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  by  the  Government  authorities,  Sydney 
College  which  he  has  fitted  up  as  a  gallery,  and 
which  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 

Discovery  of  the  Ruins  of  Memphis. — Not 
only  the  site,  but  the  ruins  of  this  renowned  city 
of  Ancient  Egj-pt  have  at  length  been  discovered 
by  M.  Mariette,  from  whose  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  read  at  a  late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Pohtical  Sciences,  in  .^Paris,  we  have 
derived  the  following  particulars ; — Having  made 
excavations  on  the  spot  on  which  Memphis  was 
supposed  to  have  stood,  M.  Mariette  found,  at 
the  depth  of  from  two  to  twelve  yards,  several  mo¬ 
numents,  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  architecture, 
and  amongst  them  the  Serapium  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  Having  had  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
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latter  cleared,  JI.  Mariette  discovered  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  statues,  ranged  in  a  seniicirclo, 
and  representing  the  Sphynx,  and  various  other 
Grecian  and  Egyptian  figures.  The  drawings 
made  from  these  relics  represent  them  to  bo  of 
great  beauty.  These  discoveries  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  throw  considerable  light  not  only  on 
Egyptian  Art,  but  on  Egyptian  History  also. 
The  French  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Paris  have  promised  M.  Mariette  the  funds  re¬ 
quisite  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  researches 
with  effect. 

Sin,  Robert  Ker  Porter’s  Battle  of  Agin- 
COURT. — A  correspondent  of  the  Builder,  states 
that  a  large  picture  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
representing  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  has  been 
hidden  for  many  years  in  the  Crypt  of  the 
Guildhall,  but  if  it  be  not  vastly  superior  to 
most  of  Sir  Robert’s  works,  the  public  will  have 
sustained  no  very  serious  loss.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Corporation  by  the  painter  himself. 

The  City  op  London  Peel  Testimonial. — 
The  Committee  for  this  testimonial  having  only 
20001.  at  their  disposal,  have  invited  a  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  full  length  figure  in  bronze  of  the 
departed  statesman ;  the  designs  for  which  were 
sent  to  the  Mansion  House  on  the  16th.  The 
site  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  but  will  be 
either  at  the  West  end  of  Cheapside,  or  in  the 
space  at  the  East  End  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
The  number  of  candidates  for  the  execution  of 
the  work,  is  said  to  be  unusually  large. 

- ♦ - 


LINES  ON  THE  PICTURE, 

BY  SIR  W.  C.  ROSS, 

OP  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL  HABITED  AS  A  TURKISH 
PRINCESS, 

EOTAI.  ACADEMY,  1851. 


In  many  a  lonely  chamber,  through  the  East’s  imperial 
halls, 

'Tis  thus  the  rich  dark  foliage  in  graceful  shadow  falls, 

Veiling  the  noonday’s  splendour  with  a  dreamy,  soft 
repose, 

In  whisper’d  memories  tender  of  the  myi-tle  and  the  rose. 

Through  many  a  time-worn  temple  there,  on  many  a 
voiceless  shrine, 

Lies,  pale  and  cold,  the  mystic  lamp  that  held  the  light 
divine ; 

Yet  see,  this  Peri  Princess  breathes,  touched  by  a  magic 
hand. 

Among  the  gleaming  treasures  of  her  own  far  distant  land ; 

What  genius  rare,  what  wondrous  power,  the  painter’s 
skill  hath  wrought. 

Who  wove  the  scene  enchanting  with  the  “  talisman  of 
thought,” 

And  knew  not  that  the  “  string  of  peaiis,”— the  amulet  of 
fame, 

Should  trace  on  Art’s  immortal  page  his  own  undying 
name. 


But  she,  that  bird  of  beauty  rare,  is  she  the  Moslem  bom  ? 

Is  her  blight  cage  the  regal  towers  that  gem  the  Golden 
Horn? 

Doth  she  gaze  on  mosque  and  minaret,  or  wile  the  hours 
away 

By  ever  warbling  fountains  clear,  with  voice  more  sweet 
than  they  ? 

Doth  she  kneel  in  childish  awe  to  list  the  Muezzin’s  call 
to  prayer, 

Half  wondering  of  that  distant  Heav’n  she  may  not  hope 
to  share  ? 

Or  dreams  she  of  that  world  as  strange  'beneath  the  sunny 
sky, 

The  gilded  city’s  myiiad  homes,  the  shining  harks  that  lie 

Below  her  silken  lattice,  with  their  white  wings  in  the 
breeze. 

Her  dreaded  sire's  proud  armament,  that  sweep  the  Orient 
seas  ? 

Ah,  no !  bright  flower  of  loveliness,  those  lineaments  of 
gi’ace, 

The  lineage  high  of  empire  won,  far  otherwise  we  trace ; 

That  smile  serene,  transcendant  o’er  those  jewels  of  the 
mine. 

That  brow  angnst,  are  eloquent  of  England’s  peerless  line, 

Of  her,  the  honour’d  and  helov’d,  the  pride  of  Albion's 
realm, 

And  Mm  who  stands  with  spotless  crest  beside  the  mighty 
helm. 

Angelic  eyes  of  innocence  that  gaze  so  softly  down, 

I  see  the  one  eternal  ray  outshine  the  earthly  crown ; 

The  lucid  drop  from  Jordan’s  wave  retains  its  steadfast 
light, 

The  Crescent  with  its  thousand  stars  grows  pale  as  wintry 
night. 

That  gem  beside  the  casket  left,  our  faith’s  triumphant 
sign. 

The  glorious  Cross  eclipses  all,  oh  prize  the  wealth  divine 

Marian. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Decorative  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages: 

By  H.  SiiAW,  E.S.A.  Published  by  W. 

Pickering,  London. 

The  large  field  occupied  by  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  volume,  cannot  enable  him  to  do  more 
than  cull  a  few  choice  flowers  as  a  sample ;  and 
such  form  the  volume  before  us.  It  has  been  our 
duty  to  notice  some  of  the  numbers,  as  they 
periodically  appeared,  with  commendation;  and 
now  that  the  scries  is  comidete,  we  feel  bound  to 
say  it  sustains  the  high  reputation  which  Mr. 
Shaw’s  other  illustrated  works  have  gained  him. 
The  carefulness  of  selection,  and  beauty  of  execu¬ 
tion,  of  these  specimens  of  the  Decorative  Arts  of 
antiquity,  do  him  much  honour.  The  readers  of  our 
journal  will  remember  the  series  of  papers  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  our  pages  in  1849,  and  will 
see  some  of  the  engravings  we  then  introduced, 
incorporated  in  the  present  volume.  They  comprise 
specimens  of  costly  enamelling  applied  to  various 
purposes;  metal-work,  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron; 
wood-carving;  stained  glass;  Venetian  glass; 
embroidery  ;  fictile  ware  ;  bookbinding,  and 
illumination.  These  works  are  exhibited  in  fog;y- 
one  plates  ;  but  there  are  also  eighteen  large  wood- 
cuts,  and  a  profusion  of  initial  letters,  scattered 
over  his  letter-press.  His  volume  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  one,  attractive  to  those  who  patronise  livres  de 
luxe;  interesting  to  the  antiquary  ;  and  generally 
instructive  to  the  large  class  who  make  Medieval 
Art  their  study  in  the  artistic  or  manufacturing 
world.  The  illustrations  are  selected  with  much 
taste  and  judgement ;  so  that,  independent  of 
their  interest  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  they 
are  intrinsically  good,  and  display  beauties  of  form, 
detail,  and  arrangement  of  colour.  Mr.  Shaw  con¬ 
ceives  “  that  modern  designers  may  benefit  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  studies  from  nature,  by  observing 
how  their  predecessors  modified  her  most  beautiful 
forms,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  materials  on 
which  they  were  to  be  employed,  or  to  give  them 
the  symmetry  required  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  architectural  or  other  arrangements  by 
which  they  were  to  be  surrounded.”  This  desirable 
feature,  the  engravings  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  volume 
possess.  The  general  introduction  prefixed,  is  an 
excellent  resume  of  the  history  of  early  art,  detail¬ 
ing  much  that  is  valuable  and  curious  ;  no  person 
has  worked  more  heartily  in  the  study  and  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  Arts  of  past  times  than  Mr.  Shaw  ; 
his  delineations  are  as  i-emarkahle  for  their  truth 
as  for  their  beauty,  and  show  a  knowledge  which 
few  artists  possess.  This  volume  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  series  he  has  previously  published, 
and  a  credit  to  his  taste  and  talent. 


Recollections  of  Mrs.  Anderson’s  School. 

By  Jane  Winnard.  Published  by  Arthur 

Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

This  is  an  amusing,  clever,  book,  by  a  clever,  clear¬ 
sighted  woman,  who  has  been  practising  for  some 
time,  well  and  wisely  in  our  “  Periodicals.”  Miss 
Winnard’s  preface  to  this  amusing  book  contains 
much,  which  however  tart,  is  true.  “When 
ladies’  colleges,”  she  says,  “various  systems  of 
home  training,  and  other  ‘  aids  to  development,’ 
have  established  their  superiority  over  the  old 
boarding-scheols  for  young  ladies,  and  driven  them 
towards  the  vast  limbo  of  bygone  things,  it  is  some¬ 
what  bold  for  a  simple  inclividual,  personally  un¬ 
concerned  in  the  matter,  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
the  old  fashion.  But  it  shall  be  said  nevertheless.” 
And  accordingly  Miss  Winnard  says,  with  bold 
and  direct  truth — “There  are  good  boarding-schools 
for  girls,  as  well  as  bad  ones,  schools  conducted 
by  women,  who  are  not  mean,  grasping,  vulgar- 
minded,  and  ignorant,  (as  I  fear  too  many  school¬ 
mistresses  are)  but  generous,  large-hearted,  highly- 
educated  gentlewomen  ;  the  lives  of  these  women 
are  full  of  noble,  touching  lessons,  which  great 
ladies  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  would  do  well  to 
get  by  heart  when  they  come  in  their  way.”  Now 
this  last  sentence  may  be  considered  with  a 
difference — it  does  not  follow  because  persons  are 
horn  neither  to  “  toil  nor  spin  ”  that  their  lives  also 
are  not  full  of  “  noble  touching  lessons  ;  ”  it  is  a 
very  shallow  observer  who  imagines  because  a 
woman  is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
fares  sumptuously  every  day,  that  she  has  no  deep 
seated  trials  to  endure,  no  contentions  to  battle 
with ;  circumstances,  however  advantageous,  are  not 
happiness,  nor  are  the  rich  set  apart  from,  and  un¬ 
sympathising  with,  the  poor  as  they  were  in  the  olden 
time.  The  daily  increasing  number  of  our  public 
institutions  for  the  good  of  some  hitherto  neglected 
and  most  important  class  of  society,  gives  evidence 
of  an  honourable  and  improved  spirit.  What 
follows,  however,  we  know  to  be  true: — “  The  life 
of  many  a  schoolmistress  is  one  steady  course  of 


industry  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others; 
and  the  infiucnce  of  such  a  person  over  the  young 
is  always  beneficial.  Women  of  this  kind  think  of 
something  beyond  half-yearly  bills,  when  they 
take  charge  of  a  pupil.  *■  *  *  Until  the  middle 
classes  get  a  better  educated  race  of  mothers  than 
they  have  at  present,  the  occupation  of  .such 
women,  it  seems  to  me,  will  not  he  gone.”  It  is 
certain  that  whether  nr  not  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  better  educated  class  of  mothers,  we  cannot  do 
without  schools — though  Miss  Winnard  has  not 
alluded  to  the  grand  objection  to  hoarding-schools, 
which  proceeds  from  the  danger  of  contamination ; 
one  had  clever  girl  can  undo,  and  frequently  has 
undone,  all  the  good  a  high  minded  governess 
could  instil.  Wlicrever  a  girl  can  enjoy  good 
home  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  best  for  the  cultivation  both  of  her  intellect 
and  her  affections,  and  one  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  other;  but,  where  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
we  confess  we  would  prefer  jilacing  our  daughter 
within  the  sanctuary  of  a  strict  and  retired  hoard¬ 
ing-school — under  the  care  of  one  of  those  “  largo 
hearted,  and  highly  educated  gentlewomen,”  such 
as  Miss  Winnard  has  most  truthfully  described — 
to  sending  her  through  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  London  streets,  to  mingle  with  a  mob  of 
miscellaneous  pupils,  who  crowd  around  a  lecturer 
upon  a  science  which,  in  six  cases  out  of  twelve,  in 
no  degree  instructs  them  in  acquirements  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  wives  and  mothers.  Again, 
in  the  preface  to  “  Mrs.  Anderson’s  School,”  has 
Miss  Winnard  spoken  truly,  when  she  says  that 
females  “  should  be  made  to  understand  early  the 
dignity,  and  sanctity,  of  the  maternal  life.  They 
ought  to  be  taght,  that  women  (except  here  and 
there  one)  have  no  higher  duty  in  this  world  than  : 

‘ - to  rear,  to  teach 

Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit, 

A  link  among  the  days  to  knit 
Tlie  generations  each  with  each.’  ” 

Miss  Winnard  expresses,  most  happily,  her  con¬ 
viction  that  this  is  a  w'oman’s  proper  task:  “To 
fulfil  this,”  she  adds,  “requires  high  moral  and 
intellectual  culture,  a  finely  balanced  conscience, 
a  steady  will,  knowledge  and  skill,  taste  and 
judgment.”  The  balance  of  domestic  life  is 
always  preserved  when  a  woman  takes  this  view  of 
her  position  and  its  responsibilities  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  it  leads  to  a  right  balance  of 
public  affairs  when  high  minded  and  nobly 
righteous  women  train  our  statesmen  and  our 
tradesmen  for  their  very  different,  but  very 
important  duties.  We  have  only  noticed  the 
preface  to  “  Mrs.  Anderson’s  School ;  ”  and,  as 
Miss  Winnard  says,  “  it  was  written  for  parents, 
not  for  children  ;  ”  we  feel  it  can  hardly  be  read 
by  them  without  advantage.  “Mrs.  Anderson’s 
School  ”  is  rather  a  collection  of  sketches  of 
juvenile  characters  than  a  tale :  the  sketches  are 
brief,  and  life-like,  with  a  little  leaning  towards 
caricature,  but  still  they  are  not  overdrawn  ;  and 
though  the  pencil  is  cut  to  a  fine  point,  it  sketches 
with  great  vigour  and  breadth  of  effect,  and  the 
book  will  recal  school  scenes  to  many  a  youthful 
reader. 


The  Dovecote  and  the  Aviary.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  S.  Dixon,  M.A.  J.  Murray',  London. 
Another  charming  work  by  the  author  of  “  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Domestic  Poultry.”  The  pigeon- 
fancier  will  find  this  a  most  valuable  manual ;  and 
those  who  keep  a  “  few  birds  ”  can  at  once  ascer¬ 
tain  which  are  the  most  productive  for  the  table, 
or  ornamental  for  the  farm.  The  author  truly 
observes,  that — “  What  zoology,  in  its  subservience 
to  the  requirements  of  man,  now  wants,  is  a  series 
of  widely  extended  experiments  ;  unknown  zoolo¬ 
gical  capabilities,  and  the  results  of  untried 
zoological  combinations  are,  at  the  present  date, 
as  little  to  be  guessed  at  as  were  those  of  chemistry 
a  hundred  years  ago.”  The  experiments  are 
commencing,  and  the  writer  is  glad  that  he  has 
been  an  instrument  in  exciting  to  their  pursuit. 
The  whole  subject  is  just  now  of  increasing 
interest — “  The  industrious  student,  and  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  discoverer  may  yet  gather,  not  only 
facts,  hut  fame.”  This  is  as  true  as  it  is  well  put ; 
and  while  we  admire  the  genial  feeling  of  the 
naturalist,  we  reverence  the  patience  and  industry 
of  the  man  of  science.  We  hope  the  author  will 
augment  his  chapters  on  the  Aviary  in  the  next 
edition,  or  render  it  the  subject  of  another  volume. 
What  he  has  already  written,  makes  us  earnestly 
desire  more. 


The  British  Metropolis  in  1851.  Published 
by  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  London. 

A  work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
visitor  to  London;  and,  indeed,  it  will  be  found 
practically  useful  even  to  the  resident,  supplying 
him  with  information  of  which  he  often  stands  in 
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need.  The  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  object  worthy  of 
notice  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
huge  metropolis  and  its  environs  to  which  full 
reference  has  not  been  made.  The  matter  is 
divided  into  sections  of  objects,  so  to  speak, 
wherein  the  antiquarian  will  find  what  he  would 
wish  to  see,  the  artist  what  would  most  interest 
him,  the  luw'yer,  the  man  of  letters  and  science, 
and  others,  what  is  congenial  with  their  respective 
pursuits;  and  all  what  is  of  general  interest.  This 
mass  of  information  extends  over  some  throe 
hundred  pages  in  doubly  columns  closely  printed, 
and  several  maps  of  particular  divisions  ai'e 
furnished  with  it,  to  assist  the  stranger  in  liis 
search.  It  is  certainly  the  best  “guide-book” 
that  has  come  into  our  hands  for  a  long  time. 


Natural  Illustrations  of  the  British 
Grasses.  Edited  by  F.  Hanham.  Published 
by  Binns  &  Goodwin,  Bath;  >Viiittak.er 
&  Co.,  London. 

Man  in  his  search  after  the  beautiful  too  often 
overlooks  it ;  his  eye  is  attracted  by  the  gay  and 
the  brilliant,  and  passes  beyond  the  lowly  and 
modest  of  the  works  of  creation  as  if  unworthy  of 
his  notice ;  but  there  is  not  a  leaf  nor  a  how'er 
growing  in  the  most  sequestered  spot  that  is  not 
entitled  to  hold  a  place  in  his  regard :  — 

“  Go  forth  to  the  woods,  and  tread  the  green  dell, 

For  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  tliere.” - 

We  confess  that  a  ramble  in  a  meadow  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  month  of  June,  when  the  long 
and  ripe  grass  with  its  hundred  varied  flowers  is 
waving  in  the  breeze  and  awaiting  the  motver’s 
scythe,  ati'ords  us  as  much  gratification  as  a  walk 
in  the  well-cultivated  garden  full  of  the  richest 
and  choicest  productions  which  the  skill  of  the 
gardener  has  reared.  Nature  is  not  the  less  to  be 
admired  because  she  has  not  the  assistance  of  man 
to  bring  her  fruits  to  perfection.  Perhaps  in  no 
country  of  the  earth  do  grasses  grow  in  such 
luxuriance  and  beauty  as  in  great  Britain, — 

“  Fdch  queen  of  mists  and  vapours,” 

which  descend  upon  her  bills  and  vallies,  fertilising 
the  lands  and  keeping  them  ever  fresh  and  green. 
The  idea  of  collecting  these  exquisitely  graceful 
productions  into  a  published  volume,  consisting  of 
the  dried  grasses  themselves ,  instead  of  engravings 
from  them,  is  a  novel  and  a  happy  one  ;  no  copies, 
however  skilfully  made,  could  do  justice  to  their 
tender  and  delicate  forms.  This  idea  has  been 
admirably  carried  out  in  a  book  which,  we  believe, 
owes  its  origin  to  a  provincial  publishing  firm ; 
and  wherein  we  find  upivards  of  sixty  specimens 
of  British  grasses,  laid  down  ■with  the  utmost  care 
and  with  exceeding  taste,  presenting  a  work  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  botanist  and  the  lover  of  nature, 
and  a  jfield  -where  the  artist  and  designer  may 
study  with  undoubted  advantage.  The  volume  is 
one  that  must  have  entailed  much  cost  in  every 
way  ;  we  hope  and  believe  it  will  repay  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  publishers.  The  specimens  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  botanical  explanations  as  are 
necessary  to  instruct  and  interest;  and  by  appro¬ 
priate  and  judiciously  selected  extracts  in  prose 
and  verse,  from  authors  who  have  written  upon  the 
produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  their 
influence  on  mankind. 


Modern  Tombs  :  gleaned  from  the  Public 
Cemeteries  of  Londo.n.  Measured,  drawn, 
and  etched,  by  A.  W.  II.vkewill.  Published 
by  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 

Some  months  since  we  made  a  few  observations  on 
the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  this  work  ;  it  is 
now  complete,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  author 
to  commend  it  to  public  notice.  The  subject  is 
an  important  one,  more  so  than  it  seems  to  be,  as 
regards  the  arts  of  the  country.  Other  nations 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  due  consideration, 
and  it  is  quite  time  we  followed  their  example, 
that  our  public  cemeteries  may  no  longer  be  a 
reproach  to  us,  and  that  we  may  have  the  credit  of 
paying  just  and  honourable  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  no  less  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do 
to  the  virtues  of  the  living. 


IIOR-E  tEgyptiacas,  or  the  Chronology  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  by  II.  S.  Poole.  Published 
by  J.  Murray,  London. 

This  is  a  work  exclusively  constructed  for  the 
student  of  Egyptian  chronology  ;  a  subject  beset 
with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  which 
have  been  diminished  considerably  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  consequently  it  will  be  favourably 
received  by  the  class  to  whom  it  is  directed.  It  is 
not  a  volume  got  up  hastily,  but  is  the  result  of 
studies  and  researches  made  in  Egypt  and  else¬ 


where,  during  the  last  few  years;  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  comparison  of  the  monuments  of  this  wonderful 
nation  of  antiquity.  The  only  fault  we  should 
note  in  the  book,  is  too  great  a  reliance  on  one 
Egyptian  scholar — Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson — to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  whose  works  the  author 
declares  he  has  “  avoided  examining,”  adding  very 
complacently  ; — “  Since  all  differ,  it  is  little  more  to 
differ  from  all  others  than  to  differ  from  all  of  them 
but  one  ;  ”  a  mode  of  argument  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  our  author,  than  we  believe  it  will  be  to 
his  readers,  or  than  we  feel  it  to  be  to  ourselves. 
We,  however,  give  him  full  credit  for  the  honesty  of 
his  investigations  ;  he  tells  his  tale  simply  and 
carefully,  and  asserts  that  his  conclusions  are  in 
some  instances  as  unexpected  to  him  as  they  may 
be  to  others.  He  has  certainly  evidenced  much 
learning  and  research  in  a  very  perplexing  and 
difficult  subject.  The  Sothic  cycle,  and  the 
tropical  year,  with  other  abstruse  questions  of 
time,  have  much  light  thrown  on  them  ;  so  also, 
the  history  of  the  first  nineteen  dynasties,  illustrated 
from  the  monuments  and  engravings  given  of  the 
names  of  the  kings.  There  are  altogether  many 
curious  facts  elicited  by  the  author,  who  appears 
to  have  brought  many  solid,  as  well  as  accidental, 
qualifications  for  the  task  ;  and  the  book  is  one 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal  by  all  who  make  the 
subject  their  study,  some  of  whom  may  still  feel 
bound  to  differ  with  our  author. 


The  “Ladies  of  Llangollen.”  By  John 
Hicklin.  Published  by  T.  C.vther.yll, 
Chester. 

The  very  curious  tale  of  “  The  Ladies”  who  gave 
some  celebrity  to  Llangollen  is  here  told  in  the 
words  of  the  various  visitors  to  their  cottage  “  Plas 
Newydd,”  in  “  the  sweetest  of  vales.”  Lady 
Charlotte  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  were  early  in 
life  devoted  to  eaehotner  ;  and,  having  determined 
to  consecrate  their  days  to  mutual  friendship  and 
strict  celibacy,  peremptorily  refused  all  offers  of 
marriage,  escaped  the  coaxing  or  coercion  of  friends, 
and  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  uninterrupted  com¬ 
munion.  They  were  of  eccentric  habits  and  appear¬ 
ance,  always  dressing  in  riding  habits,  which 
gave  them  the  look  of  “  two  respectable  super¬ 
annuated  old  clergymen,”  according  to  Charles 
Mathews,  who  declared  “  they  had  not  one  point 
to  distinguish  them  from  men,”  and  speaks  of 
them  “as  the  de.ar  old  gentlemen  called  Lady 
Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby.”  The  quotations 
given  by  Mr.  Ilicklin  from  the  various  eele- 
brites  British  and  foreign,  who  visited  and 
described  them  are  very  amusing  ;  and  the  volume 
altogether  is  a  curious  record  of  their  peculiarities, 
and  executed  in  a  manner  which  does  much  credit 
to  author  and  publisher. 


Instruction  for  Cleaning,  Repairing,  &c., 
Oil-paintings,  w'th  Remarks  on  the 
Distribution  of  Works  of  Art  in  Houses 
and  Galleries,  &c.,  &c.  By  Henry  Mog- 
FORD.  Published  by  Winsor  &  Newton, 
London. 

The  fact  of  this  little  work  having  reached  a  third 
edition,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  favour  with 
which  it  has  been  received.  We  need,  therefore, 
only  repeat  the  remarks  we  made  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  say,  that  none  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  pictures  should  be  without  it,  as  a  book 
which  will  materially  assist  them  in  the  care  and 
management  of  their  treasures.  The  author’s  ad¬ 
vice  is  founded  on  long  practical  experience. 


The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  Edited 
by  D.  Wells  and  G.  Bliss.  Published  by 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  U.S. 

This  is  the  second  annual  volume  published  in 
America  as  a  general  record  of  the  scientific  move¬ 
ments  of  the  year  in  the  old  world,  as  vvell  as  in 
the  new.  It  is  a  good  and  useful  digest  which 
leads  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  its  editors 
that,  though  the  past  year  has  not  been  productive 
of  any  pre-eminently  brilliant  discovery,  yet  quite 
as  much  has  been  added  to  the  account  of  human 
knowledge  as  during  almost  any  previous  year. 
The  most  gratifying  part  of  the  volume,  to  ourselves, 
is  the  record  of  American  zeal  in  the  paths  of 
science  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  note  this  great  and  power¬ 
ful  country,  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  right 
position,  mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  and 
running  a  friendly  race  in  the  fields  of  knowledge, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  old  world. 


Picturesque  Sketches  of  Conway  ;  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Pickering.  Published  by 
T.  Catherall,  Chester. 

The  curious  and  beautiful  old  towm  of  Conway  has 
some  of  its  chief  features  worthily  perpetuated  in 
this  beautiful  volume ;  the  drawings  are  by  a 


Chester  artist  of  deserved  reputation,  and  have 
been  beautifully  put  upon  stone  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Tor  antiquarian  interest  and  picturesque  beauty 
we  know  of  no  place  more  fascinating;  and  the 
work  before  us  is  a  souvenir  which  will  be  gladly 
■welcomed  by  all  who  have  visited  it. 


The  Chronicle  op  Battle  Abbey.  Edited  by 
M.  A.  Lower.  Published  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
London. 

This  important  narrative,  ranging  from  A.D.  1066 
to  1176,  and  comprising  the  history  of  one  of  our 
most  interesting  monastic  establishments,  is  another 
of  those  contributions  to  our  historic  literature 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  many.  It  presents  a 
curious  picture  of  the  trials  and  troubles  whichbeset 
the  foundation,  owing  to  ecclesiastical  rivalries  and 
jealousies,  as  well  as  a  curious  picture  of  manners 
in  England  under  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Lower  has 
done  his  part  with  his  usual  good  taste. 


The  Ten  Commandments  ;  illuminated  in  chromo¬ 
lithography.  Published  by  Standidge,  & 
Co.,  London. 

The  Art  of  the  illuminator  in  the  old  time  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  embellishments  of  sacred 
writ;  most  fitting  therefore  is  it  that  modern  Art 
should  be  wedded  to  that  which  is  “  not  for  a  day, 
but  for  ever.”  The  commandments  are  so  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  present  instance  as  to  fill  two  large 
folio  sheets,  and  are  decorated  with  ornament  of  a 
very  beautiful  and  tasteful  order,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  loth  century  ;  the  lettering  being  the  old 
“  church  text.”  The  large  initials  contain  pictured 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  bearing  reference 
to  each  commandment.  The  design,  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  by  the  Rev.  W.  Calvert  of  St.  Paul’s 
— the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  and 
perfected  by  Messrs.  Standidge  cannot  fail  to 
enhance  their  well-earned  reputation  for  works  of 
this  class. 


God:  a  Poem.  By  Derzhavin.  A  Caligraphic 
Edition.  By  John  Craik,  Dumfries. 

Our  business  is  not  with  the  lines  of  the  Russian 
poet,  but  with  the  caligraphic  display  of  Mr.  Craik, 
which  is  certainly  most  ingenious  and  clever. 
Scotland  has  been  famed  for  skilful  penmen  ;  and 
the  mantle  of  the  late  Mr.  Baton,  father  of  the 
celebrated  cantatrice,  seems  to  have  fallen  on 
Mr.  Craik,  who  undoubtedly  asserts  his  claim  to 
being  a  first-rate  caligraphist.  His  work  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  his  art. 


A  Few  Words  about  Music:  By  M.  H.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  A.  Novello,  London. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  review  musical  works  or 
music,  but  this  little  book  is  of  such  actual  value 
to  the  “Amateur  Pianist,”  that  we  cannot  withhold 
our  good  word — to  express  a  desire  that  it  may  find 
a  place  wherever  there  is  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
cultivate  music  mtellectuaUy,  and  after  the  highest 
models.  It  holds  up,  to  be  avoided,  the  “  drum  and 
rattle  ”  school  of  noise  and  physical  strength,  and 
advocates  expression  and  musical  eloquence  in 
their  most  comprehensive  sense  ;  it  pleads  for 
taste  and  feeling,  and  concludes  with  a  slight 
historical  sketch  of  music,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  all  by  whom  it  is  loved  and  honoured. 

A  Manual  op  Electro-Metallurgy.  By 

James  Napier,  F.C.S.  Published  by  J.  J. 

Griffin  &  Co.,  London. 

From  the  experience  w’hich  Mr.  Napier  has  had, 
in  the  practice  of  the  electrotype,  few  men  are 
better  qualified  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Art.  He 
has  produced  a  book  in  which  every  manipulatory 
detail  is  very  clearly  described.  With  this  book 
at  hand  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  one  to  fail  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 
The  utility  of  the  electrotype  has  almost  removed 
it  from  the  circle  of  science,  and  placed  it  in  that 
of  manufacture.  This  publication  forms  one  of  the 
new  issue  of  the  EncyclopoediaMetropolitana,  which 
valuable  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
Griffin  by  purchase  a  few  years  since.  Tlie 
determination  to  republish  this  voluminous  work 
in  octavo  volumes,  each  volume  being  devoted  to 
a  separate  subject,  and  in  every  instance  either 
revised  by  the  author,  or  by  some  one  equally  con¬ 
versant  with  the  subject,  deserves  the  utmost 
success.  The  progress  of  science  has  demanded  the 
introduction  of  several  new  articles  ; — Electrotype 
is  one  of  these — those  already  announced  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  qualified  persons,  and  if  as  well 
executed  as  Mr.  Napier’s  Electro-metallurgy,  this 
section  of  the  Encyclopiedia  will  form  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  standard  library  of  science. 
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SOME  REMARKS 

UPON  LIGHTING  PICTURE  AND  SCULPTURE 
GALLERIES. 


interesting  statement 
has  lately  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the 
Art-Journal,  that  anew 
gallery  is  proposed  for 
the  national  pictures,  a 
proposal  which  every 
lover  of  Art  must  hail 
with  unqualified  satis¬ 
faction.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  paper  a  few  observations  are  offered  upon 
methods  of  lighting  galleries  or  rooms  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  works  of  Art,  a  subject  which,  it  appears, 
has  not  been  studied  in  all  its  bearings  in  this 
country,  as  much  neglect  of  sound  principles 
has  been  manifested  in  the  arrangements  for 
properly  lighting  those  edifices  where  the 
works  of  the  great  artists  of  past  ages  are 
preserved  and  exhibited.  We  are  not  singular, 
it  is  true,  in  this,  as  some  of  the  finest 
collections  on  the  continent  are  placed  in 
galleries  in  which  many  of  the  treasures 
which  they  contain  cannot  be  advantageously 
seen,  but  this  is  principally  the  case  where  the 
buildings  have  been  converted  to  their  present 
use ;  in  modern  edifices,  both  in  Germany  and 
France,  the  problem  of  lighting  galleries  for 
works  of  Art,  has  been  successfully  solved.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  word  “  lighted  ” 
is  here  used  strictly  in  the  technical  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  artist  ;  readers  un¬ 
acquainted  with  this  mode  of  using  it,  might  be 
surprised  to  hear  it  asserted  of  a  room  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  windows,  admitting  plenty 
of  light,  that  it  was  badly  lighted ;  but,  although 
thus  provided,  it  might  be  impossible  to  see  a 
work  of  Art  properly  in  it,  and,  therefore,  the 
artist  would  say  that  it  was  badly  lighted. 
Painters  and  sculptors  only,  seem  to  have  any 
real  sense  of  the  value  of  proper  methods  of 
lighting  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  Art. 
Architects,  whose  business  it  is  to  build  them, 
appear  to  have  very  indistinct  ideas,  either  of 
the  objects  to  be  attained,  or  of  good  methods 
of  obtaining  them.  Whilst,  if  we  may  judge  by 
what  has  been  done,  artists,  who  manifest  so  just 
a  sense  of  this  necessity,  and  so  correct  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  good  principles  in  the  lighting  of  their 
Studj,  have  not  influence  enough  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  equally  sound  principles  in  our 
museums  and  other  galleries :  probably  they 
never  are  consulted. 

What  the  sculptures  of  the  Greeks  must  have 
appeared,  when  seen  under  the  glorious  sky  of 
Greece,  lighted  by  the  unclouded  sun,  so  that 
the  lights  and  shadows,  half  tints  and  reflections, 
“  made  them  out,”  as  the  artist  would  say,  in  all 
their  perfection,  is  altogether  a  matter  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive.  Such  of  these  noble 
works  as  we  possess  are  seen  under  very  different 
circumstances,  in  halls,  the  windows  of  which 
are  so  contrived  that,  in  many  cases,  both  sides 
of  the  statues  are  illuminated  at  the  same  time, 
and  what  shadow  there  may  be  is  feeble  and  im- 
defined.  In  others,  the  lights  fall  on  the  crowns 
of  the  heads,  the  shoulders,  and  other  portions 
of  the  figures,  never  intended  by  the  sculptor  to 
be  principal  lights ;  even  drapery,  with  its  sahent 
parts  and  deep  cuttings,  so  evidently  sculptured 


to  secure  an  agreeable  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
is  often  reduced  to  a  confiised  and  inexpressive 
mass  by  this  singular  inattention  to  the  com¬ 
monest  principles.  Whilst  such  is  the  case,  in 
places  prepared  expressly  for  the  favourable 
exhibition  of  ancient  works  of  art,  monuments 
raised  to  the  memories  of  our  great  men,  at  an 
enormous  cost,  are  frequently  placed  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  they  are  lighted  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  never  are  seen  otherwise  than  to  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  they  become  inexpressive  masses  of 
white  marble,  and  the  public  arc  disappointed 


by  fine  statues  and  other  works  of  the  sculptor 
when  thus  seen  under  a  striking  and  well 
arranged  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  listless  apathy  and  indifference 
with  which  the  same  galleries  are  so  often  per¬ 
ambulated  by  the  same  people  in  the  day  time. 
A  good  day-light  effect  is,  however,  unques¬ 
tionably  far  more  beautiful  than  that  produced 
by  artificial  light,  and  why  so  much  neglect  is 
shown  in  securing  this  important  object  in 
museums  and  galleries,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  No  difficulty  is  found  in  erecting  an 


and  not  unfrequently  do  injustice  to  the  merits 
of  the  artist.  It  might  be  well  for  sculptors  to 
consider,  when  their  works  are  to  be  placed  in 
such  situations,  whether  they  ought  not  to  adopt 
more  of  the  principles  admirably  illustrated  in 
medieval  sculpture,  which  is  so  skilfully  adapted 
to  situations  in  edifices  in  which  the  light  is 
purposely  subdued,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  style  of  architecture,  is  admitted  from  a 
number  of  apertures. 

The  arrangements  for  lighting  our  picture- 
galleries  are  not  much  more  satisfactory,  from 
many  parts  of  them  some  of  the  pictures  cannot 
be  seen  otherwise  than  as  masses  of  a  shiny 
substance  ;  thus  the  visitor  must  move  about  in 
search  of  a  position  from  which  to  examine  a 
picture,  and  when  he  has  found  it,  although 
suitable  so  far  as  the  light  is  concerned,  it  not 
unfrequently  proves  the  reverse  of  favourable 
for  studying  the  composition,  as,  to  see 
the  picture  at  all,  he  must  look  at  it 
from  an  angle  never  dreamt  of  by 
the  painter  when  he  fixed  his  point 
of  sight.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  works  of  Art,  to  be  properly 
seen,  must  be  properly  lighted ;  to  light 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  or 
hide  their  fine  qualities,  may  be 
classed  with  the  carelessness,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  absence  of  feeling  which 
animates  those  restorers,  who  flay 
pictures,  or  work  over  the  ancient 
portions  of  statues,  to  assimilate  them 
to  their  own  restorations.  In  each 
case  a  positive  injury  is  done. 

It  is  customary  to  visit  the  galleries 
of  the  Vatican  at  night  to  see  the 
statues  illumined  by  torches ;  putting 
aside  the  question  of  how  far  these 
works  were  exhibited  by  artificial 
light  in  ancient  times,  the  modern 
practice  is  atestimony  to  the  imperfect 
arrangements  of  the  lights  for  showing 
them  by  day,  and  to  the  desire  to 
see  them  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  The  enthusiasm  of 
visitors  of  every  class,  learned  and  unlearned, 
upon  these  occasions,  exhibits,  in  a  convincing 
manner,  the  effects  produced  upon  the  mind 


artist’s  studio  in  which  works  of  Art  can  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  most  satisfactoi’y  manner.  If  it  be 
said,  that  it  is  easy  to  light  a  studio  well,  but 
difficult  or  impossible  to  light  a  sculpture-gallery 
well,  then  give  up  galleries  and  build  rooms  of  a 
smaller  size ;  let  the  primary  object  be  the  proper 
display  of  the  worlcs  of  Art.  It  may  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  light  a  gallery  for  exhibiting 
sculpture ;  it  may  be  desii-able  to  reduce  greatly 
the  size  of  the  rooms  usually  built  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  a  problem  to  hght 
a  picture-gallery  of  considerable  dimensions. 

The  lighting  of  picture  galleries  has  been 
carried  to  perfection  at  Versailles.  The  works 
of  Art  which  they  contain  are  not  only  agreeably 
and  well  lighted,  but  can  be  seen  from  every 
part  of  the  rooms.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to 
see  a  reflection  upon  their  surfaces,  except  by 
standing  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  pictures,  a 


Fig.  2. — Painter’s  Studio. 


position  which  no  one  would  choose.  The 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  1)  is  a  mere  sketch, 
drawn  from  the  recollection  of  an  inspec- 


2  N 


tion  made  some  years  ago  in  company  with  M. 
Neveu,  the  eminent  architect,  then  in  charge  of 
the  works  going  on  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles. 
A  large  sky-light  is  made  in  the  roof,  as  shown 


in  the  section ;  and  it  may  be  observed  here,  that 
owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  large 
sheets  of  glass  now,  a  construction  in  every 
respects  sujjcrior  to  that  at  Versailles  is  of  easy 
attainment.  The  coved  ceiling  of  the  room  or 
gallery  is  made  on  framing  of  great  strength,  and 
the  whole  of  the  flat  or  horizontal  part  is  filled 
with  obscured  glass  set  in  metal  framing  ;  this 
lower  window  is  curved  in  some  cases  where  the 


upon  the  proportions  of  the  lights  to  the  rooms, 
and  upon  the  general  proportions  of  the  rooms 
themselves ;  and  if  any  artist  visiting  France 
will  furnish  this  Journal  with  plans,  sec¬ 
tions,  and  perspective 
sketches  of  one  or 
two  of  these  rooms 
and  galleries,  an  im¬ 
portant  service  will 
be  rendered  to  Art. 

For  the  exhibition 
of  one  large  j^icture, 
or  of  a  small  number 
of  pictures,  the  pain¬ 
ter’s  studio  in  Rome 
offers  an  excellent 
model.  (Figs.  2, 5,  &  6.) 
The  picture  is  easily 
placed  in  a  good  light, 
whilst  the  part  of  the 
I’oom  to  be  occupied 
by  the  spectators  is  as 
easily  darkened ;  and 
whether  examining  a 
picture  or  a  statue, 
the  value  of  a  position 
where  the  eye  is  not 
affected  by  light  fall- 
ingupon  it,  can  hardly 
be  ovei’-estimated.  In 
national  collections  containing  pictures  of  great 
value,  and  remarkable  as  the  chef  d’ceuvres  of 
leading  masters,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ex¬ 
hibit  each  of  these  by  itself  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  light,  and  of  har¬ 
monious  architectural  arrangement;  that  is, 
alone,  in  a  recess  or  cabinet :  for  instance, 
the  “  Raising  of  Lazarus  ”  might  be  thus  ex¬ 
hibited.  Other  cabinets  or  halls  might  each  con¬ 


ceilings  are  of  that  form.  A  passage  is  preseiwed 
above  the  ceiling  between  it  and  the  roof  tim¬ 
bers,  the  backs  of  the  laths  are  plastered,  and 
the  whole  place  is  kept  scrapulously  clean,  no 
dust  is  allowed  to  settle  on  the  glass  or  anywhere 
else.  The  lower  window  is  also  independent 
of  rain,  and  the  disagreeable  effect  produced 
when  light  passes  through  wet  glass  is  avoided. 
The  pictures  are  not  leant  forward  but  are 
close  to  the  wall 
at  top,  as  well  as 
at  bottom,  an  in¬ 
valuable  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  as  the  design 
of  his  room  is  not 
injured ;  and,  it 
may  be  repeated, 
are  admirably  seen 
by  a  quiet,  well 
diffused,  equal,  and 
sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  light,  which, 
at  the  same  time, 
does  not  distress 
the  spectator.  The 
plan  is  the  best 
yet  invented,  and 
whilst  the  pictures 
are  thus  admira¬ 
bly  exhibited,  the 
handsome  archi¬ 
tecture  and  decorations  of  the  rooms  are  advan¬ 
tageously  lighted  also.  Much,  of  course,  depends 


tain  the  precious  works  of  one  great  master,  or 
of  a  master  and  his  immediate  and  most  distin- 
ginshed  followers. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  rooms  at 
Versailles  which  have  been  specially  referred  to 
in  support  of  these  observations,  the  pictures 
can  be  well  seen  from  every  part  of  them.  It 
must  have  been  assumed  in  this  counti’y  that  to 
attain  this  result  was  impossible,  as  one  of  the 


the  decoration  of  the  Palace  of  Parliament,  was  the 
alleged  impossibility  of  seeing  works  in  oil  with 
lustrous  sui’faces,  from  every  part  of  the  same 
room.  The  ai-gument  is  an  unanswerable  one, 
w'here  the  architect  arranges  the  lights  without 
reference  to  the  pictorial  embellishment  of  his 
rooms;  and  that  rooms  are  designed  with  very 
little  reference  to  what  is  to  be  placed  in  them 
is  quite  an  ordinary  circumstance ;  but  it  would 
have  been  well  worth  while  to  have  arranged 
the  lights  in  some  rooms  in  such  a  w’ay  that  the 
veterans  of  English  art,  the  men  who  have  made 
our  school,  might  have  been  employed.  France 
has  not  rejected  the  works  of  her  best  artists 
on  similar  grounds.  Ingres  and  Vernet  were 
not  obliged  to  learn  fresco  to  paint  in  her  monu¬ 
ments.  It  is,  indeed,  desirable  to  cultivate  the 
noble  art  of  fresco  painting,  but  this  is  possible 
without  the  sacrifices  w'hich  we  have  made. 

Sculpture  galleries  are  not  so  easily  lighted  as 
picture  galleries.  The  experience  of  the  Roman 
studio  decides  that  side  lights,  placed  at  a  proper 
height  from  the  level  of  the  floor,  are  the  best. 
(Figs.  3  &  4.)  It  is  evident  that  a  long  room 
or  gallery,  with  the  walls  unbroken  by  pro¬ 
jections,  and  lighted  by  several  sky-lights,  or  by 
one  long  one,  is  very  nearly  the  worst  plan  which 
can  be  adopted.  The  effects  produced  in  such 
p)laces  have  been  already  alluded  to ;  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has,  however,  become  common,  which  is 
worse  still,  namely,  that  of  lights  on  both  sides 
of  the  same  gallery :  human  ingenuity  could 
not  devise  a  scheme  of  lighting  better  calculated 
to  impair  the  effect  of  sculpture. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  rooms  lighted 
in  the  modes  alluded  to,  an  arrangement  of  the 
statues  and  other  works  of  Art,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  gratify  intelligence  and  taste,  is 
rendered  impossible,  as  they  must  be  placed 
up  and  down  anywhere 
whei’e  a  tolerable  light 
can  be  found,  or  else  a 
total  indifference  to 
effect  of  light  and  shade 
must  be  manifested.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to 
describe  the  feelings 
with  which  a  sculptor 
must  arrange  the  great 
productions  of  his  Art 
in  galleries  where  to 
show  them  tolerably  he 
must  place  them  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the 
architectural  design  of 
the  rooms,  and  incur 
the  reproach  of  mani¬ 
festing  bad  taste,  or 
sacrifice  what  he  above 

all  men  most  values. 

The  Chevalier  Klenze  has  adopted  with  suc¬ 
cess  the  system  preferred  in  the  Roman  Studj, 
and  the  sculpture  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich  may  be  referred  to  as  models.  If  gal¬ 
leries  are  preferred  in  some  cases,  and  expense 
is  no  object,  a  plan  may  be  adopted  which  has 
been  attended  with  success.  The  sides  of  the 
gallery  may  be  divided  into  recesses,  which  may 


Figs.  5  &  6. — Cheap  form  of  Studio  for  small  works. 


leading  reasons  assigned  for  employing  fresco 
instead  of  oil  in  the  monumental  paintings  for 


be  effectually  lighted  from  the  central  portion. 
The  effect  looking  down  the  centre  or  nave  with 
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its  perspective  of  columns  and  arcliosto  prevent 
cross  lights,  would  bo  magnificent,  whilst  in  such 
a  gallery  a  pleasing  excitement  and  interest 
would  bo  kept  up  as  the  spectator  advanced 
from  recess  to  recess,  and  contemplated  now 
combinations  of  jirccious  monuments  of  Art. 
A  few  sketches  of  Roman  Studj  drawn  from 
rccollectioji  are  given  ;  other  modifications 
of  tho  princiidc  usually  adopted  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  artists  familiar  with  Rome. 

Besides  the  considerations  connected  with 
lighting  works  of  Art  in  galleries  and  museums, 
there  arc  others,  of  serious  importance,  which 
arc  equally  neglected.  It  is  a  singular  system 
which  arranges  pictures  by  the  size,  upholsterer- 
fashion,  without  tho  slightest  reference  to  school, 
sentiment,  or  subject,  and  crowds  them  together 
in  shabby  rooms  of  a  monotonous  dingy  tint, 
with  dirty  floors,  and  miserable  furniture  and 
fittings  ;  everything  offending  tho  eye  of  taste, 
depressing  the  spirits,  and  annoying  the  senses. 
Naturalisti,  Tenebristi,  and  all  the  other  isii 
jumbled  together,  the  saints  of  Italy,  and  the 
nudities  of  tho  Flemish  School  in  strange  juxta¬ 
position.  Whilst  the  artist  and  amateur  are 
distressed  and  offended,  the  student  and  the  un¬ 
initiated  arc  not  properly  instructed  in  such  a 
place.  In  our  exhibitions  of  modern  woi’lcs  of  An-t, 
tho  same  absence  of  sentiment  prevails.  These 
are  yearly  examples  of  the  selfishness  of  painters, 
and  the  humility  of  sculptors  and  architects,  who 
are  content  to  have  their  statues  and  designs 
exhibited  in  any  place  unsuitable  for  pictures. 

The  indifference  with  which  the  public  regards 
sculpture,  the  prevailing  incapacity  to  judge  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  architectural  designs, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  exhibited.  Attention  is  not  favourably  drawn 
to  them,  the  public  is  not  instructed,  and  there 
is  a  neglect  of  duty,  indifference  to  the  wmll-being 
of  Art,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
honour,  wherever  such  a  state  of  things  exists. 
The  exercise  of  some  taste  and  sentiment,  the 
union  of  the  professor’s  of  the  sister  arts  for  the 
production  of  a  new  and  magnificent  design  of 
arrangement  every  year  might  lead  to  combina¬ 
tions  which  w’ould  obviate  the  present  system  of 
hanging  pictures,  sale-room  fashion;  would  bring 
the  works  of  the  three  arts  into  harmonious 
agreement  in  the  same  galleries,  and  exhibit 
them  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  on  equal  terms. 
Do  the  noble  pictures  of  the  Old  Masters  suffer 
because  we  see  them  (on  the  Continent)  placedbe- 
tween  polished  marble  columns  of  varied  huesl— 
because  on  each  side  of  them  we  find  chef-cV osmres 
of  sculpture,  claiming  their  share  of  our  admira¬ 
tion? — and  do  these  suffer  because  they  are  placed 
near  the  harmoniously  and  richly-coloured  works 
of  the  sister  arts  ?  It  must  be  poor  art  which 
fears  such  contrasts  as  these.  The  artist  who 
has  stood  before  the  marble  balustrade  in  front 
of  the  altar  reeess,  and  has  seen  the  works  of  the 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  decorator  united, 
will  never  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sister  arts  to  exhibit  their 
works  separately,  or,  in  doing  so,  to  borrow  the 
arrangements  of  the  auction-room  or  marble- 
cutter’s  yard. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  reflect,  when  building 
a  new  National  Gallery,  upon  the  lessons  given 
us  in  the  noble  halls  of  the  Colonna  and  the 
saloons  of  the  Pitti,  by  the  works  of  Klenze  or 
of  the  French  architects.  Do  the  marble 
columns,  the  frescoed  ceilings,  the  gilded  cor¬ 
nices,  the  silk  hangings,  the  superb  furniture, 
the  parquet  flooring, — make  the  pietures  less 
interesting,  less  effective,  less  important?  Is 
not  the  contrary  the  case  ?  And  who,  who  has 
had  the  happiness  to  see  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  these  noble  galleries,  has  not  felt 
that  they  are  fittingly  placed, — that  a  just  sense 
of  their  value  as  works  of  genius,  led  to  this 
system  of  enshrining  them?  And  who,  who 
has  seen  these  galleries,  does  not  feel  mortified 
when  he  reflects  on  the  drearj’-  homes  which 
England  provides  for  her  treasures  of  Art  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cartoons  of  Raflfaelle 
and  Montegna  will  be  provided  for  in  the  New 
National  Gallery  ;  for  all  purposes  of  study  they 
would  be  far  better  in  Paris  or  in  Rome  than 
where  they  now  are.  How  many  students 
would  profit  by  the' frescoes  of  the  Stanze  if  they 
had  to  travel  the  distance  between  Frascati  and 
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Rome  every  day  to  make  their  copies  ?  If  such 
treasures  as  those  arc  possessed  by  'the  nation 
merely  for  tho  sake  of  holiday  folks,  by  all  means 
keep  them  where  they  arc  ;  but  if  tlieyare  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  means  of  educating  artists 
of  every  class,  surely  it  is  but  riglit  to  bring 
tliem  witliin  a  reasonable  distance  of  students, 
so  that  tlicy  may  visit  them  witliout  expense 
and  fatigue,  witliout  being  dispirited  by  sucli 
circumstances  as  tliese  during  tho  time  of  study. 

Lot  us  liopo  tliat  tho  new  National  Gallery 
wall  be  a  model  in  every  respect,  with  well 
liglited,  well  ventilated  rooms,  arranged  with 
judgment,  and  decorated  and  furnisliod  with  a 
sober  magnificence,  not  unwortliy  of  tho  pictures 
or  of  tlie  Englisli  people. 

C.  H.  Wilson. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remark,  tha'  tho  system  of 
fixing  the  pictures  at  Versailles,  whore  the 
frames  are  attached  to  tlie  walls,  w'lulst  tlio 
pictures  are  set  in  panel  fashion,  has  proved  a 
grievous  mistake  ;  unless  a  change  is  made,  it  is 
stated  that  tho  pictures  will  be  ruined  ;  and  if 
there  are  a  number  the  destruction  of  which 
w'ould  be  no  loss  to  art,  there  are  also  many 
worth  preserving.  AVlicn  oil  pictures  are  placed 
as  at  Versailles,  damp,  unable  to  escape  from  the 
walls  behind  them,  soon  affects  the  canvas,  and 
then  the  paint  upon  it.  A  free  circulation  of  air 
behind  the  pictures  readily  obviates  those  effects. 
The  enormous  expense  of  altering  the  system 
adopted  at  Versailles  is  commented  on  in  France. 
The  mistake  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  us. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  these  rooms' are 
intolerably  hot  in  summer,  from  the  absence, 
possibly,  of  a  proper  system  of  ventilation. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  ASTRONOMER. 

H.  Wyatt,  Painter.  E.  Bell,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture  2ft.  SJ  in.,  by  2ft.  Oiin. 

Wyatt,  though  professedly,  and  in  practice,  a 
portrait-painter,  occasionally  allowed  his  pencil  to 
trace  out  the  imaginative  ;  or  it  may,  perhaps, 
with  more  truth  be  affirmed,  that  he  sometimes  so 
treated  his  portraits  as  to  give  them  the  character 
of  ideal  works.  There  is  little  doubt  of  this  being 
the  case  with  the  picture  here  engraved,  which 
either  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1835,  at  the 
British  Institution,  under  the  name  of  “  The 
Philosopher,”  or  in  the  year  following,  under  that 
of  “  Galileo  ;  ”  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the 
identity  of  the  work  with  certainty ;  nor  is  it  of 
much  importance  that  we  should  do  so. 

The  artist  was,  without  question,  a  sound  and 
careful  painter,  though  he  seems  to  have  caught 
little  of  that  bright  and  attractive  inspiration 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for 
from  one  who  had  studied  in  the  atelier  of 
Lawrence :  his  portraits  were  solid  rather  than 
sparkhng;  faithful  representations  of  their  ori¬ 
ginals  rather  than  great  works  of  Art.  ‘  ‘  The 
A.stronomer  ”  is  a  fair  example  of  his  powers ;  the 
picture  is  well  composed,  and  treated  with  a  broad 
effect  of  chiar-oseuso  not  unworthy  of  Rembrandt. 
The  figure  exhibits  some  excellent  drawing  in  the 
head  and  hands,  while  the  lines  on  the  forehead 
and  around  the  eyes,  indicate  thought  and  deep 
study.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  rich  in  colour, 
and  the  execution  shows  a  firm  and  decisive  pencil. 


MODERN  GERMAN  PRINTS. 


Oveebeck’s  Great  Work  :  “  The  Triumph  of 
Religion  in  the  Arts.”  Before  us  is  a  highly 
finished  engraving  from  the  clief-d' ceuvre  of 
Overbeck,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
in  the  Stadel  Institut,  at  Frankfort.  The 
plate  is  worthy  of  the  picture,  it  is  sufficiently 
large  to  do  justice  to  its  numerous  imper¬ 
sonations,  every  one  of  whom  being  a  celebrity 
is  at  once  recognisable.  The  engraving  is  by 
Samuel  Amsler,  who,  after  devoting  six  years 
of  assiduous  labom’  to  it,  under  almost  un¬ 
remitting  bodily  suffering,  died  soon  after 
its  completion.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Frankfort  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  picture.  It  is  not 
large,  and  is  not,  we  think,  so  favom-ably  lighted 
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as  it  might  be.  We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
dwelt  upon  the  professed  ymn'aw  of  Overbock, 
as  his  works  came  under  our  notice ;  and  we 
must  limit  ourselves  liero  to  a  simple  notice 
of  the  picture,  in  reference  to  tho  engraving. 
It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  work  lias  been 
suggested  by  the  great  works  of  Raffiiclle 
in  the  Vatican,  especially  the  “Disputa,”  and 
Ovcrbcck  was  employed  upon  it  during  seven 
years.  He  has  drawn  liberally  on  the  resources 
open  to  him  in  the  unique  collection  of  portraits 
at  Florence,  and  the  resemblances  are  preserved 
with  great  success,  where  the  heads  are  of 
necessity  disposed  in  a  manner  different  from 
tho  known  23ortrait.  The  picture  was  piainted 
at  Romo,  and  exhibited  there  in  1840.  The 
first  glance  at  the  work,  even  by  one  who  liad 
never  heard  of  it,  declares  an  exalted  purpose, 
to  the  realisation  of  which  unwearied  industry 
and  research,  and  certainly  great  learning,  have 
contributed.  Overbeck’s  design  is  to  describe 
the  development  of  Christian  art,  as  it  has 
progressed  under  divine  and  human  influences. 
The  upper  or  abstract  section  of  the  composition 
is  proposed  as  a  celestial  vision  to  the  artists 
assembled  below;  it  begins  with  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  ends  with  the  Empress  Helena.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus, 
writing  down  the  hymn  of  praise  sung  by  the 
attendant  choirs,  and  by  this  is  configured 
Poetry,  the  source  of  all  the  other  arts ;  of  which 
Sculpture  is  represented  by  King  Solomon, 
Music  by  David,  Pahiting  by  St.  Luke,  Architec¬ 
ture  by  St.  John,  with  the  ground-plan  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Overbeck  avails  himself 
of  all  the  licenses  which  Raffaelle  allowed  him¬ 
self  ;  we  therefore  find  impersonations  grouped 
together  without  regard  to  contemporaneity — it 
is  enough  that  they  assimilated  in  profession  of 
faith.  The  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  com¬ 
position  is  occupied  by  a  fountain,  the  upward 
jet  of  which  alludes  to  the  heavenly  tendency 
of  Christian  art.  The  water  flows  into  two 
basins,  of  which  the  upper  represents  sacred 
art,  and  the  lower  secular.  Overbeck,  like  all 
the  painters  of  his  sect,  denies  the  charm  of 
colour ;  with  him,  the  great  end  of  all  art  is  the 
essential :  we  find,  accordingly,  the  Venetian 
School  signalised  as  simply  material  and  mere¬ 
tricious,  since  we  find  Bellini  and  Titian  admir¬ 
ing  in  the  lower  or  earthly  basin  the  reflection 
of  a  garland  of  flowers  in  the  hand  of  a  child  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
directs  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  heaven¬ 
ward  tendency  of  the  jet.  On  the  right  of  the 
spring  the  Umbrian  and  Tuscan  painters  listen 
to  the  inspiring  verse  of  Dante,  and  near  these 
are  Raffaelle,  Perugino,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Masac¬ 
cio.  On  the  left  of  the  fountain  are  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  Mantegna,  Albert  Diirer,  Martin  Schon, 
and  others ;  indeed,  no  name  of  celebrity  is 
omitted  which  has  in  anywise  assisted  the  cause 
of  religious  painting  and  architecture  :  the  entire 
number  of  figm’es  being  one  hundred  and  four. 
In  this  picture  Overbeck  has  recorded  his  artistic 
faith  ;  herein  he  has  entered  his  protest  against 
every  tendency  of  art  which  he  may  deem  un¬ 
worthy.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  work — the 
great  effort  of  one  who  has  been  immoveably 
constant  to  every  article  of  his  early  decla¬ 
ration.  Of  the  engraving  it  must  be  said  that  it 
is  among  the  most  careful  of  the  works  of  its 
class  ;  tbe  feeling  of  tlie  picture  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  in  every  line,  and  the  plate  will  be 
accounted  one  of  the  triumphs  of  German  art. 

“  Jeeemias  auf  den  Tedmmeen  ton  Jerusa¬ 
lem,”  is  a  highly-finished  lithograph,  after  Bende- 
mann,  by  Carl  Wildt.  It  is  large,  sufficiently 
so  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  with  various 
objective  and  textm’es.  The  prophet  is  the 
principal  figure  ;  he  is  seated  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  devoted  city,  the  destruction  of  which,  as 
we  observe  in  the  background,  is  still  going  on. 
He  rests  his  head  on  his  hand  in  the  depth  of 
his  sorrow.  On  his  left  is  a  young  man,  appa¬ 
rently  dead,  for  his  child  vainly  essays  to  arouse 
his  attention ;  and,  near  these,  a  family  en¬ 
deavouring  to  escape  from  the  utter  desolation. 
On  the  right  of  the  prophet  is  a  mother  weeping 
over  her  dead  child,  and  another  hearing  her 
infant,  also  dead,  in  her  arms.  The  whole  of 
the  background  evidences  the  total  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  original  is  the  property  of  the 
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King  of  Prussia.  In  the  works  of  this  painter 
there  is  nothing  of  the  manner  and  feeling  of 
Overbeck  and  his  school.  The  drawing  of  each 
figure,  in  every  part,  is  a  deduction,  not  from 
early  Christian,  hut  the  best  period  of  classic  art. 
We  however  observe  certain  tendencies  in  com¬ 
position  ;  the  arrangement  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  his  famous  picture,  “  The  Israelitish 
Exiles,”  the  sentiment  of  both  works  being  iden¬ 
tical,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  figures  the 
same,  that  is,  principally  seated,  and  low  in  the 
picture.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Dresden 
last  year,  Bendemann  was  occupied  with  his 
great  works  in  that  city,  and  upon  these,  we 
think,  the  better  part  of  his  reputation  will  rest. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  hthographer  has  executed 
his  part  of  the  work. 

“  Tue  Discovery  of  Moses  by  Puaeaoii's 
Daughter,”  is  another  large  lithograph,  also  by 
Wildt,  after  a  picture  by  Ch.  Kohler.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  so  frequently  been  painted  by 
artists  of  all  nations,  that  nothing  new  can  be 
expected  in  description.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  we  find,  in  many  recent  pictures,  all 
the  figures  costumed  and  characterised  according 
to  the  authority  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art, 
but  in  this  work  the  ordinary  types  arc  adhered 
to.  The  instant  represented  is  that  in  wliich 
the  infant  is  received  by  his  protectress.  The 
figuresare  extremely  graceful,  effectively  grouped, 
and  rise  in  strong  relief  above  a  low  horizon. 
The  works  of  this  artist  are  popular  in  Germany. 
We  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  celebrated  en- 
gi’aver  another  work  of  his,  having  reference  to 
the  smiting  of  the  first-born. 

“  Der  Verloene  Sohn,”  is  a  plate  after  a  com¬ 
position  by  Steinle,  differing  in  manner  and 
feeling  from  the  above,  inasmuch  as  classic 
art  is  entirely  ignored,  the  taste  and  feeling 
being  those  of  early  Christian  art.  The 
agroupmeut  and  dispositions  are  severe  and 
fresco-like.  The  principal  figures  are  those  of 
the  father  and  son,  the  former  holding  the  latter 
locked  in  his  arms.  There  are  a  few  other  figures, 
and  the  fatted  calf  has  just  been  slain,  but, 
faithful  to  the  rigid  profession  of  this  school  of 
art,  not  the  minutest  accessory  is  admitted. 
This  picture  has  been  beautifully  worked  by 
Ch.  Becker ;  there  is  very  little  shade  in  it ;  all 
the  breadths  are  made  out  with  linear  hatchmgs. 

“Quod  perierat,  requiraji,"  another  subject 
by  Steinle,  from  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  is  certainly  a  most  charming  conception. 
It  is  engraved  in  line  by  Franz  Keller,  from  a 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Buddsous.  It 
has  long  been  popular,  we  may  say,  throughout 
Europe.  It  simply  presents  the  Redeemer 
stooping  and  releasing  a  lamb,  which  lies  help¬ 
lessly  entangled  by  a  thorn.  The  head  of  the 
Redeemer  is  cei'taiuly  one  of  the  most  successful 
essays  in  the  entire  circle  of  Christian  art. 

“Angelis  suis  mandavit  de  te  ut  te  cutodiaxt 
IN  OMNIBUS  viis  Tuis,”  a  Subject  from  the 
ninetieth  Psalm,  is  generally  known  as  the 
Guardian  Angel.  It  is  a  charming  conception, 
by  Louis  Grimeaux,  representing  a  child  equipped 
as  a  pilgrim,  and  guided  by  an  angel  that  walks 
behind  him.  There  is  little  beyond  the  two 
figm’es,  but  these  form  an  admirable  example 
of  the  force  of  expression,  that  resides  even  in 
very  slight  material,  felicitously  treated. 

“  La  Petite  Friponne,”  is  a  subject  of  another 
class,  being  a  line  engraving,  by  Liidentz,  after  a 
picture  by  J.  G.  Meyer,  representing  a  little  girl 
who  should  be  knitting,  but  who  is  examining 
a  book  which  she  holds  before  hei’,  and  from 
which  she  looks,  in  a  manner  at  once  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  spectator.  The  face  is  lighted 
by  reflexion.  It  is  a  most  careful  study,  and 
highly  successful  in  expression.  The  general 
tone  of  the  whole  is  low,  and  the  face  is  judici¬ 
ously  lowered  into  shade  by  the  opposition  of 
the  white  sleeve  of  the  dress.  This  print  has 
been  wrought  off  by  Felsing,  of  Darmstadt,  we 
believe  one  of  the  most  skilful  copper-plate 
printers  in  Germany. 

A  very  beautiful  engraving  by  Pelugfelder, 
after  a  drawing  made  by  Overbeck  in  1815, 
shows  the  Saviour  bearing  his  cross  out  of  the 
gates  of  Jerasalem.  It  is  an  admirable  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  like  all  the  works  of  Overheck,  it  mani¬ 
fests  the  utmost  care  in  eveiy  part.  Thei’e  is 
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nothing  admitted  into  the  groupings  without  an 
evident  purpose.  It  is  curious  to  trace  in  such 
a  work  as  this  the  reminiscences  of  its  author  ; 
we  recognise  here,  with  the  influences  of  the  old 
guild  frescoes  in  Florence,  those  of  Diirer,  and 
other  early  German  masters,  mingling  with 
allusions  to  the  column  of  Trajan.  The  beauty 
and  clearness  of  this  engraving  are  beyond  all 
praise. 

Among  the  landscape-painters  of  Germany, 
Lessing  enjoys  a  high  reputation  ;  we  have  seen 
at  Berlin  and  elsewhere  interesting  examples  of 
his  power.  We  have  before  us  two  line  en¬ 
gravings  after  works  of  this  artist ;  proofs  of 
one  of  which  had  been  shown  to  us  last  year  at 
DUsseldorf,  by  Mr.  Buddieus.  One  is  a  close 
view,  representing  a  passage  of  wild  forest 
scenery,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  rocks 
and  trees,  and  opening  in  the  centre  in  successive 
distances  to  a  continuation  of  the  like  features. 
This  v?ork  is  most  elaborately  engraved  in  line 
by  Abbema ;  the  distances  and  gradations  are 
finely  felt,  and  we  douht  not  the  engraver  has 
followed  out  with  the  strictest  accuracy  the 
degrees  of  tone  in  the  picture.  The  second 
represents  also  a  close  scene,  but  differing  from 
the  preceding  as  being  intersected  by  a  rivulet, 
the  course  of  which  is  interrupted  by  rocks. 
The  aspect  of  the  work  is  full  of  natural  inci¬ 
dents,  m  the  management  of  which  the  artist 
seems  closely  to  have  adhered  to  nature. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


Much  disappointment  has  been  felt  and  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  display  made  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Palace  of  Industry.  An  amount  of 
space  had  been  allotted  to  them  second  only  to  that 
assigned  to  France  for  the  reception  of  theii  in¬ 
dustrial  products,  and  intimations  -were  given 
not  only  that  it  would  be  filled,  but  that  it 
would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  fair  exposition  of  the  resources 
and  industry  of  our  transatlantic  friends.  In  fact, 
so  strenuously  was  this  insisted  upon,  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  were  induced  to  add  five 
thousand  feet  to  the  space  originally  set  apart, 
r.aising  it  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  thousand  feet. 
The  American  contributions  arrived  in  a  government 
vessel,  expressly  commissioned  for  their  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  expectations  were  naturally  excited  that 
the  display  would  he  a  creditable  one,  and  fairly 
represent  the  natural  resources  and  the  industrial 
abilities  of  the  American  republic.  The  feeling 
of  disappointment  was  as  natural  and  as  unavoidable 
as  the  expectations  themselves,  and  our  American 
friends,  we  say  it  in  candour  and  kindness,  ought 
to  feel  that  they  have  themselves,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  blame  for  the  unflattering  reception  they 
have  met  from  the  great  world’s  public,  assembled 
here,  to  pass  a  judgment  (which  will  be,  in  the 
main,  and  as  a  whole,  a  just  and  righteous  one  ; 
with  all  due  allowance  for  national  and  personal 
prejudices  and  antipathies)  upon  the  comparative 
advancement  of  the  nations  in  arts  and  civilisation. 
Had  America  silently  accepted  the  position,  suffi¬ 
ciently  prominent,  at  first  assigned  to  her  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  and,  upon  discovering  that  the 
space  would  not  be  filled,  resigned  it,  and  been 
content  to  fill  with  the  goods  now  exhibited  half 
the  space  now  occupied,  she  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  receive  a  fair  judgment,  and  the  public 
might  have  looked  with  gratified  surprise  where 
they  now  turn  away  with  a  disappointed  sneer. 
Pretension  in  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
piques  the  pride  of  others,  and  brings  to  those  who 
indulge  in  it  the  sure  punishment  of  being  rated 
below  even  their  true  value. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  no  unkind  spirit.  It 
is  altogether  foreign  to  our  wish  or  purpose  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  national  irritation,  and  we  consider  such 
a  course  as  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  design 
and  tendencies  of  the  great  occasion  which  has 
brought  the  nations  together.  We  confess  to 
having  witnessed  with  regret  attacks  from  other 
quarters,  which  are  alike  discreditable  and  unjust; 
and  we  have  taken  pains  to  make  ourselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  that 
the  United  States  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  placed  in  this  matter  in  her  true  position. 
That  both  sides  should  be  wrong  is  quite  a  common 
thing  in  differences  of  all  kinds,  and  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  prove  so  here.  The  Americans 
are  wrong  in  feeling  so  keenly  the  attacks  that  are 


made  upon  them,  and  in  attributing  them  to 
national  jealousy  and  prejudice  ;  those  who  ridicule 
them  are  wrong  in  not  making  proper  and  obvious 
allowances,  and  in  passing  over  in  silence  the 
really  meritorious  articles  which  appear  in  the 
United  States  department.  We  shall  endeavour, 
by  as  fair  and  impartial  a  statement  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  case  will  allow,  to  avoid  both  these 
errors. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  con¬ 
federation  of  thirty-one  states  which  are,  in 
domestic  concerns,  as  independent  of  each  other 
as  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  charged  with  those  general  interests  which 
concern  the  states  in  common,  and  its  powers  are 
very  limited.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  to  draw  a  penny  from  the 
public  treasury,  without  the  warranty  of  law.  In 
this  particular,  therefore,  the  American  contri¬ 
butors  were  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
those  whose  governments  had  the  ability  to  order, 
and  to  pay  for  whatever  works  were  deemed 
necessary  to  give  a  fair  representation  to  their 
industry.  Congress,  it  is  true,  was  in  session,  but 
was  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  questions  which 
were  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  confederacy 
itself,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  turn  aside 
from  so  vital  an  issue  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
a  scheme  started  in  a  far  distant  land,  and  the 
success  of  which  was  even  there  considered  doubtful. 

The  first  proposal  to  the  American  government  to 
unite  in  the  plan  of  a  great  exposition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations,  was  made  by  Sir.  H.  Bulwer  in  May, 
1850.  Nearly  a  month  was  consumed  in  selecting 
and  organising  a  central  commission  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  quite  another  month  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  state  committees,  corresponding  to  our 
local  committees.  Add  to  these  delays  a  month 
for  the  inland  and  ocean  transportation  of  articles, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  American  friends  had 
something  less  than  nine  months  in  which  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  appear  with  specimens  of  their  national 
arts  and  industry  before  such  a  tribunal  as  the 
world  had  never  known.  Without  government 
aid,  they  were  to  come  more  than  three  thousand 
miles,  at  great  expense,  and  quite  uncertain  as  to 
the  results  of  the  measure,  to  display  works  which 
the  most  sanguine  could  hardly  have  hoped  would 
equal  the  highest  productions  of  Europeans,  and 
which  few  could  expect  would  command  a 
European  market.  In  reference  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  labour-saving  machinery,  this  remark 
admits  of  qualification ;  and  here  there  was  the 
important  consideration  with  the  inventor,  how 
far  his  rights  would  be  protected.  Had  it  been  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  committee  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  assured 
that  that  hranch  of  the  American  department 
would  have  been  creditably  filled.  The  single 
fact,  that  for  the  past  two  years  the  average  number 
of  patents  granted  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  one  thousand,  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  belief. 

Distance,  expense,  uncertainty  as  to  the  tenden¬ 
cies  and  success  of  the  great  scheme,  doubt  as  to 
the  protection  which  would  be  granted  to  inventors, 
and  an  entire  want  of  government  sympathy  and 
aid — all  conspired  to  produce  a  state  of  feeling  which 
has  resulted  in  the  empty  bays  of  the  American 
division.  These  are  the  proper  and  obvious 
allowances  of  which  we  spoke. 

But  the  largest  interests  of  America  do  not 
admit  of  an  adequate  display  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind.  The  leading  pursuit  in  the  United 
States  is  agriculture,  and  its  products  constitute 
the  great  source  of  their  prosperity  and  wealth. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  wool, 
&c.,  how  could  these  great  staples,  which  tell  in 
millions  on  the  American  pocket,  be  represented  but 
by  a  few  bales  and  boxes,  of  little  meaning  to  the 
vulgar  eye  ?  Yet  those  few  bales  and  boxes  speak 
to  the  intelligent  mind  of  interests  which  ramify 
into  every  element  of  human  society.  Those 
interests  bind  America  and  England  together  by 
a  golden  chain,  which  we  hope  each  year  will 
strengthen  by  new  links  of  mutual  respect  and 
good  feeling. 

The  department  of  ravv  materials  offers,  to 
the  intelligent  observer,  much  that  is  of  interest. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  find  any  illustrations  of 
the  methods  pursued  in  mining  operations,  but 
of  ores  themselves  we  find  many' specimens  of  great 
richness  ;  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  are  well 
represented.  Among  the  iron  ores  we  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  specimens  of  the  spathic 
variety,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  This  ore  is  that  from  which 
the  well  known  German  steel  is  produced,  and  it 
is  largely  explored  at  Allevard,  near  Grenoble 
in  France,  and  in  various  other  places  in  Europe  ; 
its  value  for  steel  making  is  undoubted.  There 
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are  iron  ores  also  from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey, 
the  former  found  in  veins  fifty  feet  wide  and  six 
deep  ;  and  the  latter,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
strength,  and  for  imparting  its  own  good  qualities 
to  inferior  ores  with  which  it  may  be  mixed — this 
is  the  Franklinite. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  copper  are  ex¬ 
hibited  from  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior. 
One  of  these  weighs  over  2000 lbs.,  and  is  of 
remarkable  purity.  The  copper  region  alluded  to 
possesses  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
mines  have  been  worked  at  some  past  period  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  quite  surprising  by  a  race 
now  unknown  :  the  mines  are  still  called  the 
“  Indian  Diggings,”  and  the  tools  with  which 
they  were  formerly -wrought  are  occasionally  found. 

The  zinc,  exhibited  is  a  very  large  specimen  of 
the  red  oxide,  from  the  mines  of  the  New  Jersey 
Exploring  and  Mining  Company.  The  metal  made 
from  it  is  also  shown,  and  the  paint  in  various 
tints  made  from  the  metal.  The  anticipations 
which  were  indulged  that  the  use  of  zinc  paints 
would  do  away  with  the  injurious  results  from 
working  in  lead  colours  have  not,  we  believe,  been 
fully  realised ;  but  the  zinc  colours  are  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  and  durability,  not  being  affected  by 
the  gases  which  so  unfavourably  affect  those 
prepared  from  lead,  and  being  cheaper  must 
command  a  large  sale. 

Lead  ore,  of  remarkable  purity,  is  exhibited  from 
the  mines  of  Galena,  Illinois. 

Among  the  non-metallic  mineral  products  are  a 
variety  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  from 
the  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  middle  and  southern 
states.  The  marble  of  the  Wounded  Indian  is 
native,  and  is,  by  its  whiteness  and  fine  grain,  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor.  A  sand  for 
glass-making  purposes  will  be  found  among  the 
Massachussets  contributions,  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  freedom  from  the  presence  of  iron, — 
the  colouring  material  it  is  so  desirable  to  exclude. 
We  must  not  close  our  notice  of  this  branch  of  the 
raw  materials  without  directing  attention  to  a 
mineral  paint  prepared  from  a  peculiar  kind  of 
clay  found  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  This  clay  is,  when 
first  taken  from  the  bed,  of  the  consistence  of 
tallow,  but  exposure  to  the  air  renders  it  as  hard 
as  stone.  In  this  state  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  the  usual  oils.  Wood,  coated  with 
it,  is  rendered  water  and  fire-proof,  as  the  paint, 
when  dry,  has  the  hardness  and  other  properties  of 
stone.  One  of  its  most  useful  applications  is  to 
wooden  roofs,  and  another,  to  the  proof  panel 
painting  of  the  coach-maker,  as  the  surface  admits 
of  a  high  polish,  and  two  coats  are  as  effectual  as 
the  large  number  usually  applied.  W e  understand 
that  this  paint  is  coming  largely  into  use  in  this 
country. 

Soap-stone  is  exhibited  in  large  pieces,  manu¬ 
factured  into  a  bathing-tub,  and  a  large  starching- 
roller  for  cotton-mills.  This  material,  little  known 
in  England,  is  much  used  in  America  for  backs, 
and  jambs,  and  lintels,  to  grates,  &c.,  on  account 
of  its  being  entirely  uninjured  by  heat.  Its  uses 
are  constantly  extending,  as  it  is  almost  as  easily 
worked  as  wood ;  and  is  rendered  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  starching  or  sizing- 
rollers,  by  its  smooth  and  silky  surface  securing 
the  cloth  from  injury  by  friction.  This  stone  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  is  quarried  by  an  in¬ 
corporated  company  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Feuchtw.anger,  of  New  York,  displays  a 
cabinet  of  American  minerals,  fresh-water  shells, 
fossils,  coals,  ores,  Indian  relics,  &c.,  of  considerable 
interest. 

In  the  section  of  chemicals  we  noticed  creditable 
specimens  from  Wetherell,  Brothers,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  T.  J.  Husband,  of  the  same  city. 

In  the  section  of  food,  America,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  makes  a  fair  display.  There  are 
numerous  specimens  of  the  common  European 
cereals,  as  well  as  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  flours  or 
preparations  from  these  grains.  The  wheat-flour 
is  of  a  whiteness  and  quality  which  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  specimens  exhibited.  The 
bread  made  from  Indian  corn  flour  has  never  been 
a  favourite  article  of  diet  in  this  country.  Our 
American  friends  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the 
flour  never  reaches  us  without  becoming  somewhat 
affected  by  the  dampness  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
crossing  the  ocean.  It  is  the  custom,  in  America, 
among  those  who  are  fond  of  the  Indian  corn 
bread,  to  have  the  meal  supplied  fresh  from  the 
mill  every  few  days.  A  method  by  which  the 
tendency  to  fermentation  could  be  overcome  has 
long  been  a  desideratum.  The  first  attempts  were 
by  kiln-drying,  which  affected  the  object  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  sweetness  of  the  meal.  Mr.  Stafford,  of 
the  Atlantic  Dock  Mills,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
has  invented  a  process  by  which  he  separates  com¬ 
pletely  all  the  parts  of  the  grain  from  each  other. 


and  makes  a  variety  of  useful  preparations  from  it, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  dries  these  preparations 
so  effectually,  and  packs  them  so  securely,  that 
they  will  keep  sweet  in  any  climate  for  years. 
Specimens  of  the  meal.  Hour,  farina,  “  .«amp,”  and 
“hominy,”  made  by  Mr.  Stafford’s  process,  are 
exhibited,  and  they  certainly  are,  in  appearance, 
superior  to  the  preparations  from  Indian  corn  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  Although,  at  the  present 
prices  of  wheat,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  class  of 
people  in  England  could  bo  induced  to  adopt  the 
bread  from  maize,  yet  oceasions  have  arisen,  and 
may  again  arise,  when  the  qualities  of  that  bread 
may  be  a  matter  of  national  importance  to  both 
countries.  We  recollect,  not  without  emotions  of 
pleasure,  the  visit  of  that  first  American  ship  of 
war  (worthy  predece.ssor  of  the  “  St.  Lawrence,”) 
which  came  on  a  noble  mission  of  charity  to  our 
Irish  neighbours.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  an 
American  lady,  fearful  that  ignorance  of  the  proper 
mode  of  cooking  this  new  article  might  impair  its 
usefulness,  prepai-ed  a  pamphlet,  giving  plain  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
food  into  which  it  can  be  converted. 

Among  the  preparations  from  maize,  is  starch  of 
excellent  quality,  of  which  several  speeimens  are 
exhibited  by  Colegate  &  Co.,  of  New  York  ;  and 
by  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory. 

We  notice  but  one  specimen  of  sugar  from  the 
cane,  and  one  of  loaf  and  granulated  sugar  and 
molasses  from  the  maple.  The  sugar  and  molasses 
from  the  maple,  when  proper  care  is  taken  in  the 
manufacture,  is  excellent.  The  specimens  shown 
are  white  and  attractive  in  appearance :  the  mo¬ 
lasses  is  as  elcar  as  the  finest  honey.  These  are 
articles  of  some  importance,  as  there  are,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  millions  of  pounds  manufactured  annually 
in  Vermont  alone. 

The  concentration  of  human  food  in  a  small 
compass,  and  its  preparation  in  a  form  which  allow 
it  to  be  safely  carried  on  long  journeys,  and  in  hot 
climates,  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted,  and  well 
deserves,  great  attention.  The  common  mode  is 
that  invented  by  M.  Appert,  of  France,  of  herme¬ 
tically  sealing  the  concentrated  food  in  a  liquid 
state,  in  tin  canisters,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
expelled  by  immersion  in  a  saline  bath  heated 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Mr.  Borden,  of  Texas,  exhibits  what  is  called 
meat  biscuit,  which  contains,  in  a  concentrated  and 
portable  form,  all  the  nutriment  of  meat  combined 
with  flour.  When  thus  combined,  the  mixture  is 
dried  and  baked,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
hard  brown  biscuit.  By  this  process,  the  nutritious 
properties  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  meat  and 
seventy  pounds  of  flour  can  be  compressed  into  a 
twenty  gallon  cask.  What  Mr.  Borden  claims  as 
his  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  essence  of 
meat  with  flour,  and  its  manufacture  into  bread. 
The  biscuit,  when  pulverised,  is,  in  a  few  minutes, 
convertible  into  soup  of  a  rich  and  nutritious 
quality.  The  advantage  over  mere  meat  prepara¬ 
tions  of  an  article  of  diet  which  is  partly  farinaceous 
and  partly  animal,  is  quite  obvious.  It  is  in  suc¬ 
cessful  use,  we  are  informed,  by  the  United  States’ 
army  on  the  southern  and  western  frontiers. 

Among  the  articles  in  Class  IV.  we  notice  a 
variety  of  oils.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  lard.  The  oil  from  this  source  is  an 
article  of  large  consumption  in  America ;  and  its 
manufacture  is  an  important  one,  the  chief  seat  of 
it  being  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  river. 
Immense  numbers  of  swine  are  annually  converted 
into  lard  and  pork  at  this  place,  and  the  lard  is 
again  converted  into  oil  and  stearine.  Lard  oil  is 
used  both  for  illumination  and  the  lubrication  of 
machinery ;  and  being  considerably  cheaper  than 
whale  oil,  is  much  employed. 

Cotton  is  largely  represented  by  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  Sea  Island,  Upland,  and  other  varieties  ; 
but  we  find  no  samples  of  raw  hemp — a  very  large 
American  interest.  The  curled  husks  of  the  Indian 
corn  make  a  light,  elastic,  and  cheap  mattress,  and 
present  us  with  a  new  material. 

Woods  are  exhibited  in  great  numbers,  though 
the  individual  specimens  are  small.  We  observe 
the  tough  and  elastic  hickory  which  forms  the 
wheels  of  the  light  Sulky  carriage  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  ;  the  elm,  butter  nut, 
cedar,spruce,  beech,  bass, poplar,  apple,  ash,  maple, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
with  their  names,  botanical  and  common,  and  their 
economic  uses,  indicated  on  their  labels.  Mr.  Pell, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  exhibits  specimens  of 
nearly  all  the  important  American  woods  taken 
from  his  own  farm  on  the  Hudson.  We  did  not 
find  a  specimen  of  the  live  oak  of  Florida, — the 
wood  so  highly  valued  for  ship-building,  on  account 
of  its  great  durability  and  strength,  and  which  is 
guarded  with  such  just  and  jealous  eare  by  the 
American  government.  The  black  walnut  is  much 
employed  in  America  as  a  cabinet  wood,  and  in 


some  parts  of  the  wi  stern  states,  where  white  pine 
(deal)  is  scarce  and  dear,  the  black  walnut  supplies 
its  place  in  house  joinery. 

Wool-growing  is  a  large  American  interest.  The 
New  England  states  are  for  the  most  part  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  agriculture,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wool  are  annually  produced  in  that  part  of 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  Ohio  and  other  western 
states.  The  i.iticle  produced  is  not  thought  by  the 
best  judges  to  equal  the  European,  as  it  is  said  to 
bo  rather  weaker  in  fibre,  a  defect  attributed  to 
the  change  of  pasturage.  We  observe,  however, 
a  few  specimens  of  quite  fair  quality,  exhibited  by 
Sibley,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Perkins  and 
Brown,  of  Ohio. 

In  furs,  of  which  we  might  have  looked  for  a 
large  display,  the  Americans  show  us  almost 
nothing.  A  single  specimen  of  the  silver  martin, 
not  very  superior  in  quality,  is  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  important  article. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  department  of  machinery, 
that  we  have  experienced  the  greatest  disappoint- 
meet  at  the  display  in  the  United  States  division, 
a  disappointment  which  is  only  heightened  by  the 
merit  of  the  few  articles  in  that  class  which  are 
presented.  It  is  well  known,  to  all  who  know 
anything  about  the  state  of  the  industrial  arts  in 
America,  that  labour-saving  machinery,  is  the 
department  in  which  great  excellence  was  to  have 
been  expected  from  that  country.  The  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  a  thousand  patents  are  granted 
annually,  for  new  inventions  and  improvements, 
being  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  made  to  the  Patent  Office,  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  activity  of  inventive  genius  in  a 
country  where  the  comparative  sparcnes.s  of  popu¬ 
lation  causing  labour  to  be  very  dear,  oft'ers  the 
highest  inducement  to  the  production  of  labour- 
saving  machines.  As  an  example  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  machinery  to  purposes  for  which  it  is 
with  us  quite  unknown,  we  may  refer  to  the  in¬ 
genious  reaping  machine  of  McCormick,  which 
has  been  extensively  used  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  western  states,  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  With  the  passion  for  doing  every¬ 
thing  on  a  large  scale,  characteristic  of  Americans, 
and  especially  of  the  western  men,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  farmer  to  sow  more  grain  than  he 
can  obtain  hands  to  harvest,  and  to  be  obliged  to 
turn  his  hogs  and  sheep  into  the  standing  corn,  to 
prevent  its  being  entirely  wasted.  To  a  farmer  in 
these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
value  of  a  machine  which  can  reap  from  twelve  to 
twenty  acres  of  corn  in  a  day,  with  a  force  of 
three  horses  and  two  men.  The  machine  is  quite 
simple  :  a  large  reel  in  front  gathers  the  corn,  and 
draws  it  between  iron  fingers,  placed  some  six 
inches  from  the  ground;  at  right  angles  to  these, 
a  long  blade  with  a  serrated  edge  is  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  and  rapid  vibration,  by  a  crank  motion  com¬ 
municated  to  it  by  simple  gearing  from  the  wheels 
of  the  machine.  The  corn  cut  by  this  blade,  falls 
upon  a  platform  in  its  rear,  and  is  raked  off  when 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated  to  form  a 
sheaf. 

In  steam-engines,  and  machinery  connected  with 
the  application  of  steam  power,  the  American  de¬ 
partment  is  quite  poor,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  a  very  creditable  display  in  that  line  might 
have  been  made,  had  the  representation  of  American 
industry  been  a  fair  one.  The  corrugated  boiler 
of  Montgomery,  by  which  a  large  fire  surface  is 
obtained,  without  loss  of  strength  or  space,  was 
among  the  articles  passed  by  the  central  com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  was  not  brought  over.  Loco¬ 
motives,  and  engines  for  river  boats  are  without 
representatives. 

The  caloric  engine  of  Ericsson,  if  it  redeem  the 
promises  that  are  made  for  it,  is  destined  to  work 
an  important  revolution  in  motive  power.  It  is 
worked  by  the  expansion  of  atmospheric  air  to 
double  its  volume,  and  with,  it  is  said,  so  great  an 
economy  of  heat,  that  a  vast  saving  of  fuel  is 
effected.  This  object  is  secured  by  a  peculiar  con¬ 
trivance,  called  a  “regenerator,”  by  which  the 
heat  is  used  many  times  over,  requiring  simply  to 
be  increased  by  the  amount  lost  by  radiation.  The 
engine  exhibited,  is  a  small  working  engine,  but 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  fire  is  excluded  from  the 
building,  it  cannot  be  put  in  operation.  We  are 
informed,  however,  that  a  large  engine,  on  this 
principle,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  this  country  before  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  and  subjected  to  all  the  tests  which 
practical  men  may  require.  Shordd  it  stand  those 
tests,  in  a  manner  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  the  inventor,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
it  must,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the  use  of 
the  steam-engine,  as  being  a  simpler,  cheaper,  and 
safer  agent. 

We  would  have  been  glad  to  see  among  the 
American  machinery,  the  electro-magnetic  engine 
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of  Dr.  Page.  This  gentleman,  at  the  last  accounts, 
had  succeeded  in  attaining  a  speed  of  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour,  with  his  trial  locomotive  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Railway.  He  has  the 
credit  of  having  done  more  with  this  power  than 
any  other  experimenter,  as  he  has  reduced  the 
expense  to  that  of  the  dearest  applications  of 
steam ;  at  this  rate  it  becomes  a  desirable  power 
for  a  thousand  purposes  in  the  Arts,  where  it  is  so 
important  to  have  a  motor  capable  of  being  at  any 
time  instantly  set  at  work  or  stopped  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  Dr.  Page  has  been  an  earnest  and 
persevering  labourer  in  this  field  for  many  years, 
and  we  hope  that  his  eflbrts  may  result  in  impor¬ 
tant  practical  advances  in  the  e.pplication  of  elec¬ 
tricity  as  a  motive  power. 

1  The  principle  of  centrifugal  action  has  been 

1  successfully  applied  to  the  elevation  of  water  by 

'  various  individuals.  'We  have  looked  with  wonder 

1  and  pleasure  at  the  cataract  that  flows  from 

1  Appold’s  ingenious  and  effective  construction. 

1  The  Americans  exhibit  a  pump  on  the  centrifugal 

principle,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gwynne,  which  is 
small,  compact,  quick  in  action,  and  applicable  to 
all  purposes  for  which  a  pump  is  required,  whether 
!  for  the  supply  of  dwellings,  factories,  villages  or 

cities. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  to  which 
railway  transportation  has  been  carried  in  the 
United  States,  we  find  the  department  of  railway- 
carriiges  and  machinery  almost  entirely  unoccupied; 
with  the  exception  of  a  clever  elastic  switch  by 
Tyler,  one  ingeniously  connected  with  a  signal, 
and  a  corrugated  cast-iron  wheel,  we  observe 
nothing.*  From  a  country  in  which  there  are 
8797  miles  of  railway,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
286  millions  of  dollars,  we  must  regard  the  fact  as 
extraordinary.  The  corrugated  wheel  deserves 
notice,  as  an  approved  mode  of  constructing  that 
important  article,  whereby  the  advantages  of  a 
chilled  tread  or  rim  are  secured  without  danger 
of  breaking  in  the  founding.  The  undulating 
form  given  to  the  sides  obviates  the  danger  from 
the  contraction  of  the  metal  while  cooling.  The 
superiority  of  a  chilled  rim  consists  in  its  hardness, 
enabling  it  to  resist  causes  of  wear,  which,  in  the 
case  of  malleable  iron  wheels,  soon  render  repairs 
necessary  ;  cast-iron  wheels  have  the  advantage  of 
being  much  cheaper  than  wrought.  The  inventor 
states  that  150,000  of  these  wheels  have  been  put 
in  use  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  American  carriages  have  attracted  much 
attention.  The  large  dress  coach,  from  Boston, 
rich  and  costly  in  all  its  appointments,  is  so  similar 
to  the  same  description  of  vehicle  made  here,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  any  noticeable 
peculiarity,  except  the  hollow  tube  used  for  the 
double  purpose  of  checkstring  and  speaking-tube, 
— a  new  and  excellent  device  worth  adopting. 

It  is  in  light  carriages  that  the  Americans  have 
displayed  something  peculiarly  their  own.  One  of 
these  vehicles  is  called  a  Sulky,  and  is  intended  to 
carry  but  one  person.  Its  weight  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty  pounds,  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  on  common  roads  would  be  quite  too  much 
for  its  delicate  construction.  But  we  are  assured 
that  such  vehicles  are  in  use  in  America  on  roads 
not  comparable  to  our  own,  and  that  they  are  not 
so  fragile  as  they  look ;  we  confe.ss,  however,  that 
the  Sulky  does  not  attract  us.  The  other  light 
vehicles,  “  wagons  ”  as  they  are  called,  are  much 
more  inviting  in  appearance,  and,  no  doubt,  their 
lightness,  after  one  had  overcome  the  first  un¬ 
comfortable  sensation  of  insecurity,  would  have  its 
recommendation  in  consideration  for  the  horses. 
Every  diminution  of  weight  in  a  carriage  diminishes 
the  momentum  with  which,  under  any  given  load, 
and  at  any  fixed  velocity,  it  would  encounter  the 
obstacles  in  its  path.  Beyond  a  certain  point  then, 
increased  weight  of  parts  is  a  mere  useless  over¬ 
loading,  enhancing  the  liability  to  injury  from 
shocks,  and  addingnothing  to  thenecessary  strength 
of  the  vehicle.  There  was  truth ,  as  well  as  humour, 
in  the  remark  that  “  heavy  carriages  were  made  to 
stand  stone  pavements,  and  stone  pavements  to 
stand  heavy  carriages.”  Our  American  friends 
may  have  gone  further  in  one  direction  than  good 
taste  will  warrant ;  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  another. 

We  find  but  two  examples  of  cotton  machinery 
in  the  American  division,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  important  discoveries,  as  well  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  material  as  in  the  mechanism  for 
its  conversion  into  the  woven  fabric,  are  the  fruits 

of  American  genius.  We  may  cite  the  temple  and 
the  gin  as  examples  in  each  class.  The  latter  in¬ 
vention  has  been  said,  without  exaggeration,  to 
have  doubled  the  wealth  of  America.  In  1792, 
but  140,000  lbs  of  cotton  w'ere  exported  from 
America;  in  1794,  the  year  after  Mr.  Whitney’s 
invention,  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  pounds 
were  exported. 

The  Drawing  Regulator,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hay¬ 
den,  is  intended  to  regulate  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  “  sliver”  passing  through  the  drawing-frame. 
The  least  variation  in  the  weight  is  made  to  produce 
the  corresponding  change  necessary  to  correct  it  in 
the  speed  of  the  machinery.  The  invention  is  that 
of  a  practical  man,  who  has  been,  for  many  years, 
engaged  in  cotton-spinning  ;  and,  it  is  said,  by  the 
manufacturers  who  have  used  it,  to  produce  an 
uniformity  of  size  and  weight  in  the  yarn  which 
renders  the  previous  weighing  of  the  “  laps  ”  un¬ 
necessary. 

In  Class  VIII.  there  are  exhibited  a  number  of 
models  of  ships,  of  the  qualities  of  which  we  feel 
incompetent  to  j  udge  ;  but  the  department  of  naval 
architecture  is  certainly  one  in  which  the  high  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Americans  must  be  admitted. 

The  fire-arms  of  Mr.  Colt  need  merely  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  as  they  are  too  well  known  to  require  com¬ 
ment. 

The  American  agricultural  machines  and  imple¬ 
ments  constitute  one  of  the  chief  points  of  their 
exhibition.  The  “Reaper,”  of  McCormick,  we 
have  already  mentioned ;  another  instrument,  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  the  same  general  principle, 
but  more  complicated  in  its  details,  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hussey.  We  must  approve  the  lightness  and 
convenience  of  the  forks,  rakes,  hoes,  &c.  The 
ploughs  differ  essentially  from  our  own  in  being 
much  shorter,  but  whether  they  are,  in  consequence 
of  this,  superior  or  inferior,  is  a  question  about 
which  English  and  American  judges  cannot  agree. 
The  opinion  of  both  is  certainly  entitled  to  rcspCct, 
and  we  must  remember  also  that  the  quality  of 
the  soil  to  be  cultivated  is  a  modifying  circumstance 
of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  imple¬ 
ments  to  be  employed.  The  Americans  contend 
that  short  ploughs  have  proved  them.selves  more 
efficient  with  them  than  long  ones,  and  have,  upon 
trial,  been  universally  adopted  in  preference  by 
emigrants  from  our  own  shores.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  decide  this  question,  we  can  admire  man^' 
effectual,  yet  simple,  modes  of  regulating  the  draft, 
and  an  ingenious  hill-side  plough  convertible  into 
aright  or  left-hand  plough,  by  a  change  which  can 
be  made  while  the  horses  are  turning. 

Among  philosophical  instruments  the  compass  of 
Mr.  Burt,  the  balances,  and  weights,  and  measures, 
of  Dr.  Bachc,  and  the  various  contrivances  of 
Ericsson,  are  worthy  of  examination. 

Mr.  Burt’s  solar  or  astronomical  compass  is  an 
instrument  for  the  use  of  surveyors,  intended  to 
supersede  the  use  of  the  magnetic  compass  in  regions 
where  that  instrument  is  rendered  almost  wliolly 
useless  on  account  of  the  existence  of  local  attrac¬ 
tion.  A  plane  of  reference,  so  it  be  fixed,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  surveyor,  and  it  matters 
not  what  the  plane  may  be,  whether  that  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  or  any  other.  Mr.  Burt  relies 
upon  the  sun  for  the  determination  of  this  plane, 
and  by  a  combination  of  parts  forming  a  small, 
portable,  and  convenient  instrument,  he  enables 
the  surveyor  not  only  to  run  lines  and  measure 
angles  with  certainty  and  accuracy,  but  to  deter¬ 
mine  latitude  and  declination,  apparent  time,  and 
the  variation  of  the  needle.  The  instrument  has 
been  in  successful  use  for  several  years  on  the 
United  States  government  surveys,  in  the  mineral 
regions  of  Lake  Superior,  and  has,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  superseded  the  magnetic  compass  on  the 
government  works  generally. 

The  formation  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  called  for  appliances  of  the  most  scientific 
construction,  and  of  the  utmost  nicety  and  precision 
of  rvorkmanship  and  operation.  The  manufacture 
is  conducted  by  the  Government  itself,  being  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasury  department.  The 
work  is  actually  superintended  by  the  head  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  who  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it  all 
that  science  and  mechanical  skill  could  do  to  secure 
perfection.  The  Balances,  Weights,  and  Measures 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Bache,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
will  bear  comparison,  for  exquisite  delicacy  and 
accuracy  of  workmanship,  with  the  best  examples 
of  similar  manufactures  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  instruments  exhibited  by  Ericsson  are  seven 
in  number,  viz.,  an  Alarum  Barometer,  a  Pyro¬ 
meter,  a  Reciprocating  Fluid  Metre,  a  Rotary  Fluid 
Metre,  a  Sea  Lead,  a  Hydrostatic  Gauge,  and  a 
Distance  Instrument ;  the  Caloric  Engine  by  the 
same  exhibitor  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  Alarum  Barometer  is  an  instrument  by  which 
the  fall  of  the  mercury  to  any  given  point  is  made 

known  by  an  alarum.  This  result  is  attained  by 
means  of  a  counterpoise  attached  to  a  lever  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cup  into  which  the  mercury  flows. 

The  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup  at  any  given 
height  of  column  being  known,  the  counterpoise 
can  be  so  adjusted  on  the  lever,  as  to  set  oif  the 
alarum  at  any  desired  elevation.  Those  who  know 
the  dependence  that  is  placed  upon  the  indications 
of  the  barometer  by  intelligent  navigators,  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  additional  guaranty 
that  its  warnings  shall  be  heard. 

The  Distance  Instrument  is  a  contrivance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  same  class.  Its  purpose  is  the 
ascertainment  of  the  distance  of  objects  at  sea  from 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  the  observation  is 
made.  The  observation  being  taken  at  the  mast¬ 
head,  whose  height  above  water-line  is  accurately 
measured,  the  line  of  sight  to  the  horizon  is  a 
tangent  to  the  earth’s  curvature  passing  through 
a  point  of  known  elevation ;  and  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  being  constant,  it  is  only  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  all  the  elements  of  the  calculation 
to  measure  the  angle  included  between  the  tangen¬ 
tial  line  just  mentioned,  and  the  line  of  sight  to 
the  object  whose  distance  it  is  desired  to  determine. 

The  whole  range,  however,  is  very  small,  and  the 
practical  difficulty  to  be  overcome  lies  in  the 
minuteness  of  the  angles  ;  these  are  measured  by 
reflection  as  in  the  quadrant,  and  facility  and 
accuracy  of  reading  secured  by  multiplying  the 
indication  of  an  angle  of  a  few  degrees  around  an 
entire  circle.  The  instrument  is  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  any  height.  The  distance  is  read  ofi'  on 
the  scale  immediately,  without  calculation. 

The  Sea  Lead  is  an  application  of  the  well-known 
principle  that  “  pressure  increases  as  the  depth.” 

A  heavy  cast-iron  case  encloses  two  air  chambers, 
one  smaller  than  the  other,  connected  at  the  top 
respectively  to  two  glass  tubes  or  bottles.  There 
is  a  valve,  or  cock,  at  the  bottom  of  these  tubes, 
by  which  they  can  be  emptied.  The  air  chambers 
are  open  at  the  bottom.  When  the  lead  descends 
into  the  sea,  the  air  in  the  chambers  is  compressed 
and  forced  into  the  glass  tubes.  At  the  depth  of 
about  thirty  feet  the  air  has  been  condensed  to 
half  its  original  volume,  and  the  small  air  chamber 
is  emptied  of  air  and  filled  with  water.  Below 
that  depth  water  begins  to  flow  into  the  glass 
tube  connected  with  the  small  air  chamber,  and 
the  quantity  that  enters  is  an  exact  measure  of 
the  depth  attained.  One  of  the  air  chambers  is 
made  so  much  larger  than  the  glass  tube  with 
which  it  is  connected  that  water  is  not  permitted 
to  pass  into  the  tube  until  a  much  greater  depth 
has  been  reached.  A  scale  of  fathoms  is  attached 
to  the  tubes  ;  when  the  observation  is  finished  the 
tubes  are  emptied  by  means  of  the  cock,  and  the 
instrument  is  again  ready  for  use. 

The  Fluid  Metres  are  ingenious  machines  for  the 
measurement  and  registration  of  the  quantity  of 
fluids  passing  through  pipes.  The  measurement 
of  the  compressibility  of  fluids  has  been  attended 
with  practical  difficulties  which  have  cast  some 
degree  of  doubt  over  the  exactne.ss  of  the  results. 

The  gauge  of  Ericsson  is  an  attempt  to  attain  a 
degree  of  accuracy  almost  absolute.  A  steel  cup 
is  connected  with  a  saucer  placed  below  it,  by  a 
tube  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucer  and  at 
the  top  of  the  cup  ;  the  cup  being  filled  with  water 
(or  other  liquid  whoso  compressibility  is  to  be 
measured),  and  the  saucer  with  mercury,  they  are 
placed  in  a  strong  cylindrical  vessel,  whose  mouth 
is  fitted  with  a  moveable  piston.  The  cylinder  is 
filled  with  water,  the  piston  introduced,  and 
pressure  applied  to  it-;  the  pressure  to  which  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  is  subjected  is  communicated 
to  the  mercury  in  the  saucer,  which  is  forced  up 
through  the  tube  and  falls  into  the  cup.  The 
quantity  of  mercury  found  in  the  cup  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment  is  an  exact  measure  of  the 
amount  of  compression  which  the  liquid  in  the 
cup  has  undergone. 

The  diagrams  of  Mr.  Fisher,  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  acquisition  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
will  well  repay  a  thorough  examination.  The 
whole  series  must  be  seen  and  examined  in  con¬ 
nection  in  order  to  appreciate  their  excellence  and 
utility.  We  can  only  indicate  them  as  among  the 
objects  worthy  of  notice.  The  dial  of  the  seasons, 
by  the  same  exhibitor,  is  a  very  striking  and 
pretty  mode  of  illustrating  to  the  eye  the  effects 
of  climate  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  Anti-friction  Presses  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  agent  of  the  inventor,  David  Dick,  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
novel  examples  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the 
building,  and  capable  of  a  thousand  useful 
applications.  The  hydraulic  press  has  hitherto 
held  an  unapproachable  position  in  this  department 
of  mechanics,  but  the  press  of  Mr.  Dick  seems 
likely  to  supersede  its  use  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  now  resorted  to  ;  as,  for  example,  in 

*  We  ought  not  to  liave  omitted  a  new  contrivance  by 
Mr.  H.  Pinkns,  called  an  olectro-magnetic  railway  con¬ 
troller — an  instrument  for  preventing  the  collision  of  trains, 
and  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between 
them  when  in  motion,  by  stationary  or  moving  electric 
batteries. 
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the  pressing  of  oils,  paper,  books,  cotton,  hemp, 
cloth,  flax,  tobacco,  hay,  haling  goods,  elevating 
ships,  moving  houses,  punching  and  cutting  metals, 
printing,  coining,  embossing,  planishing,  &c. 

This  power  is  without  any  noticeable  amount  of 
friction,  is  convenient  to  handle,  easy  of  construc¬ 
tion,  requires  no  lubrication,  and  is  little  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  The  arrangement  has  been  pro- 
peily  called  the  rolling  cam,  and  consists  of  two 
eccentric  or  cam  wheels  with  a  roller  situated 
between  them.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the 
earn  wheels  by  a  roller  which  is  put  in  motion  by 
a  lever  or  wheel  attached  to  its  axis,  the  friction 
being  relieved  by  a  pair  of  sectors  supporting  the 
axis  of  each  cam  wheel,  which  sectors  revolve  on 
an  edge.  A  second  modification  which  adapts  it 
to  purposes  not  requiring  much  movement,  consists 
simply  of  two  eccentric  or  cam  sectors,  with  a 
roller  between,  put  in  motion  by  a  lever  or  wheel 
as  before  ;  the  moving  members  of  both  being  pre¬ 
served  in  their  vertical  position  by  slots  or  guides 
in  the  frames. 

The  machine  for  planing  and  reducing  boards  to 
an  even  width  and  thickness,  exhibited  in  the  de- 
pai'tmcnt  of  machinery  in  motion,  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Boston.  The  board  to  be 
dressed  is  passed  under  a  series  of  stationary  knives 
or  cutters,  which  reduce  it  to  the  desired  dimensions 
and  impart  to  it  a  smooth  and  even  surface.  The 
work  is  done  with  great  rapidit)',  boards  two  feet 
wide  being  planed  and  reduced  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  length  per  minute. 
Tonguing  and  grooving  apparatus  may  be  attached 
or  used  separately. 

A  stone-dressing  machine,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Eastman,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  exhibited  in 
operation.  Its  use  is  the  dressing  or  shaping  stone 
for  architectural  or  other  purposes,  by  cutters  of 
chilled  cast  iron.  By  a  peculiar  process  of  chilling 
in  casting  an  intense  hardness  may  be  imparted  to 
iron,  which  fits  it  for  reducing  the  surface  of  stone 
with  facility  and  economy.  Cutters  made  in  this 
way  are  said  to  retain  their  sharpness  for  a  long 
time,  and  to  become  harder  by  each  recasting. 
By  varying  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
“  burrs  ”  or  cutters,  ornamental  surfaces  of  various 
patterns  may  be  produced.  An  invention  which 
greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  working  stone,  must 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  use  of  the  material 
for  building  purposes,  the  great  expense  of  hand 
labour  in  its  preparation  being  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  its  limited  employment. 

Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  yet  it  is  only  within  the  past  thirty  years 
that  it  has  been  applied  extensively  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  extensive  in¬ 
troduction,  as  a  material  of  value  in  the  Arts,  arose 
from  its  liability  to  be  affected  by  ordinary  changes 
of  temperature,  being  rendered  stiff  and  hard  by 
cold,  and  soft  and  tacky  by  heat.  The  disagreeable 
odour  was  a  strong  objection,  and  the  want  of  an 
efficient  solvent  another  ;  but  the  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  of  the  labourers  in  this  department  have 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  rendered  this  important 
article  of  great  service  in  branches  of  the  Arts 
where  formerly  it  was  quite  unknown.  The 
discovery  of  the  solvent  power  of  the  essential  oils 
over  this  gum,  and  the  invention  of  the  process  of 
vulcanising,  were  the  two  great  steps  in  the  advance 
of  India-rubber  to  its  present  important  position. 
Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  its  growing  usefulness 
could  be  given  than  that  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  in  1830  only  .52,000  lbs.  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  whereas  in  1840,  the  importation 
rose  to  721,280  lbs. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  substance  into  articles 
of  utility,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  the  objectionable 
qualities  of  the  gum,  as  well  as  in  the  lightness 
and  finish  of  some  of  the  articles  produced  from  it, 
the  Americans  stand  unrivalled. 

We  observe  coarse  articles,  such  as  railway- 
springs,  and  steam  packing,  &c.,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Day,  as  well  as  the  corrugated,  or  “shirred  ” 
fabrics,  so  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  India-rubber 
display  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  large  bays 
occupied  by  the  manufactures  of  Mr.  Goodyear  of 
New  York,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this  branch  of 
manufacturing  art.  In  freeing  the  fabric  from  all 
disagreeable  odour,  in  overcoming  its  tendency  to 
be  affected  by  thermometric  and  hygrometric 
changes,  as  well  as  in  the  immense  variety  of  its 
applications  and  excellence  in  the  manufacture, 
Mr.  Goodyear  has  secured  a  well  earned  reputation. 
We  notice,  besides  the  ordinary  and  obvious  uses 
of  the  substance,  some  applications  entirely  novel ; 
as  to  veneering  furniture,  to  handles  for  knives, 
and  to  musical  instruments,  purposes  where  wood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  have  been  hitherto  employed. 
Fabrics  which  combine  the  water-proof  quality 
with  permeability  to  perspiration,  constitute  a 


very  important  advance,  obviating  an  important 
objection  to  the  use  of  watcr-jiroof  fabrics  as 
clothing.  Maps  for  schools,  and  inflated  globes  as 
liglit  as  down,  are  capable  of  many  interesting 
educational  u.<es:  boats,  pontoons,  diving  dresses, 
gloves,  whips,  tubing,  and  lastly  toys,  which  resist 
all  juvenile  efforts  at  destruction,  are  among  the 
articles  which  testify  to  Mr.  Goodyear’s  skill. 

We  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  an  invention 
of  importance  in  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 
mutilation.  The  artificial  leg  of  Mr.  Palmer,  its 
inventor  and  exhibitor,  differs  from  all  other  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  natural  limb  we  have  seen  ;  and  in 
lightness,  finish,  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  must, 
we  conceive,  be  difficult  to  surpass.  The  articula¬ 
tions  of  the  knee,  ankle,  and  toes,  bear  the  closest 
resemblance  to  natural  joints,  and  a  combination 
of  tendons  and  springs  is  introduced,  which  gives 
the  most  natural  movement  by  performing  the 
functions  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  an  1  the  flexor, 
extensor,  and  other  muscles  of  the  human  limb. 
The  natural  form  of  the  leg  is  perfectly  imitated, 
and  a  covering  of  kid,  protected  by  a  skin-coloured 
varnish,  impervious  to  water,  gives  an  admirable 
finish  to  the  whole.  We  have  seen  one  of  these 
legs  in  use,  and  we  have  repeatedly  known  persons 
to  be  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of  the  limb  being 
artificial,  and  unable  to  determine  when  asked  to 
do  so  which  was  the  one  supplied  by  art. 

T.  O.  Le  Roy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  exhibit  pipes 
of  pure  block  tin,  made  in  continuous  lengths  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  being  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  produce  this  article  by  that  method. 
The  advantages  of  tin  pipes  over  leaden  ones  are 
many  and  decided  :  they  are  stronger,  lighter,  less 
likely  to  get  bruised  or  injured,  will  bend  and 
work  better,  and  are  safe,  sweet,  and  incorruptible 
conduits  for  water  or  other  liquids.  Messrs.  Le 
Roy  &  Co.  manufacture  them  at  a  cost  nearly  as 
low  as  that  of  lead  pipes,  thus  obviating  the  chief 
objection  to  their  employment.  The  pipes  made 
by  Messrs.  Le  Roy  &  Co.  are  from  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  of  uniform  thick¬ 
ness,  and  free  from  all  flaws,  scales  or  splits. 
When  we  consider  that  lead  pipes  impart  to  the 
water  which  they  transmit,  a  cumulative  poison, 
ruinous  to  human  health,  we  must  regard  the 
cheap  production  of  pipes  from  pure  tin  as  an 
important  discovery. 

We  regret  that  our  time  and  limits  compel  us  to 
pass  over  in  silence  many  articles  upon  which  we 
had  intended  to  comment ;  yet  we  hope  that  so 
far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  fairly  illustrated  the 
merit  and  novelty  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  United  States  division. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  the  American  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  All 
Nations,  we  must  repeat  the  regret  which  we  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  outset — that  a  nation  which  has  capa¬ 
bilities  like  those  of  the  United  States,  should  so  far 
have  misapprehended  thenatureof  this  greatcontest 
for  industrial  superiority,  as  to  have  allowed  itself 
to  be  distanced  in  the  race  for  cosmopolitan  distinc¬ 
tion.  A  few,  more  liberal  and  better-informed 
than  the  rest,  may  attribute  to  its  true  causes  this 
apparent  inferiority,  but  to  most  of  those  who  are 
not  interested  in  obtaining  correct  information,  it 
will  give  unfavourable  and  false  impressions  of  the 
true  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  scale  of 
industrial  nations.  It  was  in  a  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  correcting  such  impressions,  and 
placing  a  just  estimate  upon  resources  and  industry 
which  are  destined  to  make  America  one  of  the 
first  powers  on  the  globe,  that  this  article  bad  its 
origin.  And  we  cannot  close  it  without  a  further 
glance  at  the  general  bearings  of  the  subject. 

In  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  central 
committee  of  the  United  States  to  the  American 
people,  we  find  the  best  evidence  of  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  Americans  themselves  to  be  the  position 
they  would  occupy  at  the  Exhibition,  and  we  ob¬ 
tain  a  brief  summary  of  the  national  resources  and 
industry. 

The  committee  says  ; — “  The  productions  of 
American  industry  which  will  be  entitled  to  places 
in  the  Exhibition  are  not  limited  to  articles  of 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  any  other  single 
department  of  labour  or  of  skill.  The  farm,  the 
garden  and  the  dairy,  the  forest  and  the  mine,  the 
factory  and  the  workshop,  the  laboratory  and  the 
studio,  will  all  be  entitled  to  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  no  considera¬ 
tions  will  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  full  and  honour¬ 
able  representation  of  every  department  of  our 
natural  resources,  ingenuity,  and  industry. 

“  To  convey  some  impression  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  objects  which  America  is  capable  of  fur¬ 
nishing  to  the  Exhibition,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
enumerate  s.few  of  the  prominent  classes. 

“  Among  animal  substances,  it  is  believed  that 
samples  of  beef,  pork,  hams,  butter  and  cheese, 
wool  and  hair,  feathers,  down  and  fur,  lard  and 


lard  oil,  stcarine  candles,  honey  and  wax,  sperma¬ 
ceti,  skins,  bides  and  leather,  with  articles  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  same,  may  all  be  with  advrmtage 
sent  from  the  United  States.  Many  of  our  dealers 
in  provisions  can  now  demonstrate  that  they  under¬ 
stand  how  to  cater  for  the  most  refined  taste,  as 
well  in  the  style  of  putting  up,  as  in  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  their  articles. 

“Among  vegetable  productions  we  shall  not  forget 
to  send  samides  of  wheat-flour,  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  hemp  and  cordage,  the  starch  of  wheat, 
of  potatoes,  and  e.specially  of  Indian  corn ;  sugars 
of  both  canc  and  maple,  raw  and  refined  ;  timber, 
and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  especially 
when  made  in  large  quantities,  and  by  machinery. 
By  taking  longitudinal  and  transverse  slices  or 
sections  one  or  two  inches  in  thickness  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  we  may  at  little  expense  send  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  our  forest  riches.  The 
sycamore  and  whitewood  of  Kentucky,  the  cypress 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  live  oak  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  the  pine  of  Carolina,  Maine,  Minesota,  and 
Oregon,  the  oak,  hickory,  cherry,  and  black  walnut 
of  numerous  states,  the  cedar  and  locust  so  famed 
for  resisting  decay,  the  hickory  so  tough  and 
durable,  the  ash  so  light  and  yet  so  elastic,  the  bass 
wood,  adapted  for  coach  and  car  bodies,  the  birds- 
eye  maple  for  ornamental  furniture,  with  multi¬ 
tudes  of  others,  may  by  this  means  be  displayed 
with  surfaces  smooth  or  rough,  varnished  or  un¬ 
varnished,  and  form  a  novel  and  striking  feature 
of  the  Exhibition.  Will  not  some  of  our  enter¬ 
prising  lumbermen  take  this  great  department  in 
hand  ?  In  making  cross  sections  of  trees,  the  bark 
should  be  carefully  retained  when  practicable. 

“  Among  mineral  substances  which  ought 
to  appear  at  the  Exhibition,  are  iron  ores  in  all 
their  varieties,  from  that  of  the  iron  mountain  of 
Missouri  to  the  rich  veins  of  Geoi-gia,  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  V'ermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  numerous  other 
states.  The  cobalt  and  lead  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  the  chrome  of  Maryland,  the  zinc 
oxides  of  New  Jersey  and  Missouri,  the  plumbago 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  Pennsylvania,  are  a  few 
of  the  colouring  materials  which  ought  to  attract 
notice  and  win  approbation.  Stones  used  for 
building  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  purposes, 
should  not  be  omitted,  particularly  such  as  fxcel  in 
firmness,  fineness  of  texture,  purity,  durability, 
and  a  susceptibility  of  high  polish. 

“  The  gold  and  mercury  of  California,  the  silver 
of  North  Carolina,  the  copper  of  Michigan,  the 
manufactured  iron  of  many  states,  will  evince  our 
abundance  in  both  the  useful  and  the  precious 
metals ;  and  among  articles  manufactured  from 
metals,  we  may  send  numerous  varieties  of  cutlery, 
edge  tools,  surgical  instruments,  augers,  scythes, 
axes,  drawing  knives,  hoes,  shovels,  butt  hinges, 
door  springs,  sash  and  shutter  fasteners,  locks  and 
latches,  rifles,  revolvers,  bowie  knives,  gold  pens, 
ever-pointed  pencils,  clocks,  chronometers,  astro¬ 
nomical  and  other  telegraphs. 

“We  musthave  ploughs  and  cultivators,  reaping, 
corn-shelling,  thrashing,  and  winnowing  machines. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  show  how  we  save  labour 
and  diminish  toilsome  drudgery,  by  our  card¬ 
making  machines,  our  screw  machines,  pin  ma¬ 
chines,  hook  and  eye  machines,  nail  and  spike 
machines,  and  percussion  cap  machines,  as  well  as 
by  our  cottin  gins,  our  dredging  machines,  our 
quadruple  printing  presses,  our  brick  machines, 
and  our  leaden  pipe  and  leaden  bullet  machinery. 

“We  need  not  fear  to  show  samples  of  iron  cast¬ 
ings  in  hollow  ware,  of  sheet,  bar  or  railroad  iron, 
of  stoves,  furnaces  for  hoiise-heating,  or  ranges  for 
cooking  with  anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  or  other 
fuel.  Even  in  gilded,  bronzed,  and  other  orn.a- 
mental  work  in  metals,  in  chased  and  burnished 
silver  ware,  we  have  workmen  who  may  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  European  taste.  If  not  too 
urgently  engaged  in  filling  orders  at  home,  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  our  manufacturers  of  mathe¬ 
matical,  philosophical,  and  optical  instruments, 
will  put  before  the  discriminating  eyes  at  London, 
a  few  specimens  of  their  handiwork. 

“  In  connection  with  our  metallurgic  industry,  we 
must  not  forget  the  mineral  fuel  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  is  prosecuted.  Our  numerous  varieties  of 
anthracite,  semi-bituminous,  highly  bituminous, 
and  cannel  coals,  must  be  made  to  prove  how  far 
the  markets  of  the  world,  as  well  as  our  own 
manufactures,  navigation,  and  locomotion,  can  be 
supplied  from  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States. 

“  Machinery  for  working  in  wood,  as  shoe-last  and 
gun-stock  machines,  bucket  machines,  sash  and 
blind  machines,  box  and  match  machines,  with 
numerous  forms  of  sawing,  planing,  matching  and 
stave-dressing  machines,  would  evince  the  fertility 
of  invention  among  our  workers  in  this  class  of 
substances. 

“Among  textile  fibrous  manufactures  we  shall  be 
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able  to  offer  cotton  goods,  plain  and  figured  in 
great  variety;  together  with  cordage  and  canvas 
of  the  same  material,  as  well  as  of  American 
hemp.  Among  the  woollen  and  mixed  goods, 
woven  wholly  by  power  looms  of  American  inven¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  expected  to  send  Brussels  carpets, 
ingrain  and  tapestry  carpets,  of  various  patterns.” 

It  is  obvious  from  this  brief  but  comprehensive 
summary,  that  the  central  committee  had  formed 
no  e.xaggerated  and  unfair  estimate  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  country,  and  of  the  position  it  was 
proper  it  should  occupy  at  the  Exhibition.  Their 
mistake  lay  in  not  properly  calculating  the  interest 
which  would  be  felt  in  the  enterprise,  and  the 
consequent  amount  of  co- operation  upon  which 
they  could  rely.  We  find  in  this  paper  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  arts  of  design  and  taste  in  which 
Europe  e.xcels.  The  committee  seem  willing  to 
place  the  reputation  of  their  country  upon  the  only 
foundation  on  which  it  can  justly  stand — her 
natural  resources  and  inventive  ingenuity  exerted 
in  the  production  of  labour-saving  machinery  and 
the  coarser  manufactures. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 
Occupying  one-third  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  with  a  territory  embracing  the  widest  range 
of  climate,  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  inex¬ 
haustible  mines  of  mineral  wealth,  a  sea-coast  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  miles  in  extent,  rivers 
ramifying  to  the  remote.st  quartei's  and  affording 
ample  facilities  for  internal  communication,  a 
cheap  government,  a  comparatively  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  property,  an  energetic  population  urged  by 
every  incentive  to  personal  exertion  which  ambi¬ 
tion  or  thrift  could  desire,  the  United  States  seem 
possessed  of  every  element  of  progress.  Yet  they 
could  not  hope  to  be  exempt  from  the  laws  W'hich 
everywhere  govern  national  industry.  A  new 
country  must  be  a  new  country  in  arts  as  well  as 
in  years,  as  inevitably  as  a  child  must  be  a  child. 
Where  physical  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome, 
forests  felled,  mountains  levelled,  roads  and 
bridges  constructed,  farms  cleared,  towns  and 
cities  built,  the  demand  for  labour  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  diverted  to  the 
manufacture  of  articles  which  can  readily  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  abroad,  except  by  an  artificial  forcing 
system,  which  offers  unnatural  inducements  to 
such  a  diversion.  Hence  the  manufactures  of  a 
new  country  must  always  be  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  the  supply  of  simple  wants — the  fabrics 
and  appliances  necessary  to  a  young  people.  We 
do  not  expect  the  rich  products  of  European  art 
from  our  own  infant  colonies,  from  Canada,  or  the 
United  States.  Nor  will  they,  under  a  natural 
system,  produce  them,  until  their  wide  domains 
are  crowded  with  a  teeming  population  whose 
labour,  instead  of  commanding  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  wages,  is  seeking  new  fields  in  which  to 
operate,  and  is  content  with  an  ‘‘  abundant  mini¬ 
mum  ”  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  its  reward.  We 
hope  that  that  day  is  in  the  United  States  far 
distant.  They  have  a  noble  mission  to  accomplish, 
bound  up  with  the  rights  and  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Let  them  be  content  to  fulfil  it. 
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R.  Wilson,  K.  A.,  Painter.  J.  C  Bentley,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2ft.  4i  in.,  by  1ft.  GJ  in. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  point  out  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  different  treatment  which  the  same 
subject  receives  at  the  hands  of  two  distinguished 
artists,  we  should  instance  this  picture,  by  Wilson, 
and  the  “  Golden  Bough,”  by  Turner,  engraved 
in  the  Art-Journal  a  few  months  since.  Each 
work  professes  to  be  a  view  of  the  Cimmerian 
Lake,  yet  how  varied  is  its  aspect,  as  presented  to 
us  by  the  painters  we  have  named.  Turner  has  so 
falsified  the  scene,  by  investing  it  with  the  poetry 
of  his  imagination,  that  we  scarcely  recognise  in  it 
one  distinguishing  mark  of  its  actual  identity  ; 
while  Wilson  shows  it  us  as  we  presume  it  existed 
in  his  day,  and  almost  as  it  exists  in  ours,  lustrous 
with  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  evening,  whose  quiet 
sunshine  is  reflected  on  its  surface,  and  on  that  of 
its  Neapolitan  waters,  stretching  out  into  the  far 
distance.  Turner’s  picture  is  a  dream  of  Italy, 
Wilson’s  a  vvaking  expression. 

It  is  marked  by  the  excellent  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  works  of  this  artist,  and  has 
retained  much  of  its  original  purity  and  brightness 
of  colour.  The  solitude  of  the  scene  is  agreeably 
broken  by  the  group  of  peasants  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  small  craft,  with  their  white  sails,  sailing 
lazily  over  the  distant  waters. 
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MR.  JOHN  HENNING. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  John  Henning, 
the  restorer  of  the  Parthenon  and  Phygalian 
Friezes.  A  Scotchman,  Mr.  Henning  inherited  in 
no  small  degree  that  indomitable  perseverance  so 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  which  enabled 
him  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him  in  early  life.  At  his  father’s  bench, 
when  the  chisel  was  his  only  artistic  implement, 
he  used  to  carve  busts  ot  his  fellow  workmen 
in  blocks  of  wood.  From  these  rude  but  creditable 
essays  at  sculpture,  being  flattered  into  reputation, 
he  was  induced  to  resign  the  hatchet  and  chisel 
and  adopt  Art  as  a  profession.  From  Paisley,  his 
native  town,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  in 
modelling  many  of  its  respectable  citizens,  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  add  to  his  artistic  celebrity.  In 
the  galaxy  of  literary  talent  which  burst  forth  so 
conspicuously  in  Edinburgh  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  a  field  presented  itself 
peculiarly  favourable  lor  the  development  of  his 
talents.  The  following  anecdote  in  his  own  words 
describes  the  manner  of  his  introduction  there  ; — 
“  Francis  Jeffrey  sat  to  me  for  a  medallion  at  his 
sister’s,  Mrs.  Doctor  Brown  ;  it  was  reckoned  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  did  not  like  it  myself,  having  had  little 
practice  in  finishing.  I  felt  sensible  of  my  defi¬ 
ciency,  but  Mr.  Jeffrey  encouraged  me  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  and  said,  you  must  come  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  is  more  a  firld  for  artists  than  Glasgow  ; 
if  you  do  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  house.” 
Mr.  Henning  soon  availed  himself  of  this  kindness, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  favour  with  his  numerous 
literary  friends  and  patrons.  London  next  became 
the  beacon  of  his  hope,  where  the  promptings  of 
his  ambition  found  at  once  a  response  in  the 
patronage  of  royalty.  Here  Mr.  Henning  com¬ 
menced  the  great  task  of  restoring  the  Elgin 
marbles,  in  which  he  assiduously  occupied  himself 
for  twelve  years.  During  his  progress  with  the 
drawings,  the  following  anecdote  selected  from 
others  that  will  form  interesting  episodes  in  his 
forthcoming  Memoir,  tends  to  show  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  him  by  royalty  to  proceed  in  his 
undertaking: — “In  1812,  making  a  preparatory 
drawing  for  my  mcdel  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  at  Warwick  House, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  my  drawings  from  the 
Elgin  marbles.  I  took  them  to  the  residence  of 
Her  Royal  Highness;  she  was  particularly  struck 
with  a  male  and  female  figure,  which  seemed 
intended  for  Hygeia  and  Esculapius.  She  took 
them  in  her  left  hand  and  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  her  right,  and  asked  me,  ‘  Could  you 
get  that  done  for  me  in  ivory?’  Turning  how¬ 
ever  over  the  drawings,  she  fixed  her  mind  on  a 
piece  in  the  north  frieze  among  the  crowd  of  cava¬ 
liers.  I  had  not  yet  worked  in  anything  except  in 
wax  and  clay.  1  set  work  and  afterwards 
showed  her  the  carving,  which  pleased  her  ;  she 
luxuriated  in  the  idea  of  casting  from  it,  and 
distributing  the  casts  among  her  friends.  When  I 
said,  ‘  Madam,  you  must  not  do  that,  because  in 
doing  so  you  would  render  youself  liable  to  an 
action  at  law  for  piracy.'  ‘  How,  may  I  not  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own  ?  ’  ‘  Certainly,  Madam, 

but  we  pretended  sons  of  Apollo  assume  such  to 
be  copies.’  ‘  Still,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own.’  ‘  Might  not  your 
Royal  Highness  plant  this  carving  in  Carlton 
Gardens,  or  nurse  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  your  chamber, 
and  take  the  produce,  and  defy  the  law  in  piracy.’ 
She  laughed  very  heartily  when  I  added,  ‘  How  a 
lawyer  would  chuckle  to  have  your  Royal  Highness 
sued  for  trespass  of  copyright ;  I  think  I  see  him 
gloating  over  his  brief — in  saying,  this  is  a  capital 
case  for  Mr.  Henning,  you  are  sure  to  carry  it, 
and  you  must  claim  damages ;  Her  Royal  Highness 
is  an  excellent  subject  for  an  action.’  This  made 
her  very  merry,  and  her  attendants  joined  in  the 
laugh.  ‘But  after  all.  Madam,  I  am  not  over 
serious,  I  will  not  only  make  a  mould  for  you,  but 
I  will  show  you  how  to  cast  from  it.’  ” — When  we 
remember  that  to  no  adventitious  aid  whatever 
did  Henning  owe  the  reputable  distinction  he 
attained,  all  praise  is  due  to  the  unfaltering  industry 
whereby  he  achieved  his  honourable  name.  His 
own  instinctive  sense  of  beauty,  combined  with 
remarkable  accuracy  of  eye,  guided  and  goaded 
him  on  from  the  journeyman  carpenter  to  become 
a  master  in  Plastic  Art.  The  multiplicity  and 
attractive  character  of  his  works,  have  assisted  in 
diffusing  a  taste  for  Fine  Art,  and  as  they  are 
extensively  employed  in  electrotype  manipulation, 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  objects  of 
general  admiration.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  engravings  introduced  into  the  Art- 
Joi'rnal,  a  year  or  two  since,  copied  from  a  portion 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  one  of  the  venerable  sculp¬ 
tor’s  best  works. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pictures  and  sculptures 
purchased  by  the  prizeholders  up  to  the  present 
time:  ‘  Don’t  be  afraid — you  shan’t  fall,’  J.  Ten¬ 
nant  (from  S.  B.  A.),  \oll.  10s.  ;  ‘  The  Diversion 
of  the  Moccoletti,’  R.  M‘Innes  (R.  A.),  136f. 
10s.  ;  ‘  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,’  W,  M. 
Egley,  jun.  (R.  A.),  loOf. ;  ‘  Cattle,  &o.,’  G.  Cole 
(S.  6  A.),84f. ;  ‘Psyche,’  (Bust  in  Marble),  P. 
McDowell  (R.  A.),  lOof. ;  ‘  Scene  on  the  Exe,’  W. 
Williams  (R.  A),  42f.  ;  ‘  The  Ale  House,’  W. 
Shayer  (S.  B.  A.),  70f.  ;  ‘  Lime  Kiln  in  the  High¬ 
lands,’  H.  McCulloch  (N.  I.),  80f.  ;  ‘“Who’s 
there  ?  ”  ’  T.  H.  Maguire  (R.  A.),  80f. ;  ‘  Scene  in 
Glen  Beg,’  T.  M.  Richardson  (W.C.  S.),73f.  10s.; 
‘Bonneville,’  J.  D.  Harding  (R.  A.),  897.  5s.; 

‘  Lady  Jane  Grey,’  J.  G.  Middleton  (N.  I.),  707. ; 
‘Seven  for  Sixpence,’ J.  F.  Herring  (S.  B.  A.), 
707.;  ‘Landscape  and  Cattle,’  G.  Cole  (S.  B.  A.), 
5‘27. 10s.;  ‘  A  Scene  in  Knowle  Park,’  W.  F.  Wither- 
ington  (R.  A.),  607.;  ‘  Stacking  the  Autumn  Hay 
Crop.’G.  A.  Williams  (N  1.1,  607.;  ‘  The  Reply,’ 
J.  Collinson  (N.  I.),  C07.  ;  ‘Dorothea,  J.  G. 
Middlleton  (N.  1.),  847.;  ‘Heidelberg,’  F.  V. 
de  Fleury  (R.  A.),  607.  ;  ‘  A  Cloudy  afternoon 
in  October,’  11.  B.  Willis  (N.  I.),  507.;  ‘  Snow¬ 
don, ’C. Fielding  (W.  C.  S), 477.  10s.  ;  ‘Arcadians,’ 
G.  Patten,  A.R.A.  (R.  A.),  507.;  ‘Above  Rich¬ 
mond,  York,’  J.  W.  Allen  (S.  B.  A.),  607.  ; 

‘  A  Dutch  Market  Boat,’  A.  Montague  (N.  I.),  507. ; 

‘  Saturday  Night,  T.  Clater  (S.  B.  AO,  507.  ; 
‘View  of  the  Black  Mountain,’  Copley  Fielding 
(W.  C.  S.),  627.  10s.  ;  ‘  A  Stormy  Day  on  the 
Thames,’  H.  J.  Bodddington  (R.  A.),  407.  ; 
‘Jaillone,  near  Susa,’  W.  Oliver  (N.  I.),  407.; 

‘  Bolton  Abbey,’  J.  Stark  (R.  A.),  407. ;  ‘  Entrance 
to  Burlington  Quay,’  A.  Clint  (S.  B.  A.),  407.; 
‘Bull’s  Close,  Edinbro’,’  J.  Drummond  (B.  I.), 
407.  ;  ‘  Sabbath  Evening,’  T.  F.  Dicksee  (R.  A), 
367.  15s.;  ‘  Haddon  Hall,’  John  Cha.se  (N.  W. 
C.  S.),  427.;  ‘Near  Herne  Bay,’  J.  Tennant 
(S.  B.  A.),  407.  ;  ‘  Tower  on  the  Vrydag’s  Market 
at  Ghent,’  William  Callow  (W.  C.  S.),  407.  ; 

‘  NearTeeson,  Kent,’  J.  Tennant  (S.  B.  A.),  407.  ; 

‘  Llyn  Lydan,’  S.  R.  Percy  (S.  B.  A.),  407; 

‘  Another  Triumph,’  T.  F.  Dicksee  (R.  A.), 477. 5s.; 

‘  “  With  what  sum  will  you  open  the  biddings  for 
her?”’  A.  Cooper.  R.A.  (R.  A.),  507.;  ‘The 
Timber  Waggon,’  W.  Shayer  (S.  B.  A.),  407. ; 

‘  Interior  of  a  Scottish  Fisherman’s  Cottage,’  W. 
Shiels  (R.  A.),  407.;  ‘Hope,’  0.  R.  Campbell 
(N.  I.),  257.  ;  ‘  An  Italian  Villa,’  A.  J.  Woolmer 
(S.  B.  A.),  307.;  ‘  A  Rocky  Path,  North  Wales, ’H.  J. 
Boddington  (S.  B  A.),  307. ;  ‘  Ruins  of  a  Martello 
Tower,  Jersey,’  A  Clint  (S.  B.  A.),  257.  ;  ‘A 
Fishing  Village,  Early  Morning,’  E.  C.  Williams 
(N.  I.),  607.  ;  ‘On  the  road  from  Foligno  Spello,’ 
W.  Oliver  (R.  A.),  257.;  ‘Lord  Mayor’s  Day,’ 

G.  Chambers  (R.  A.),  257.;  ‘St.  Valery,’  J. 
Wilson,  jun.  (S.  B.  A.),  307.  ;  ‘ Near  Frimley,’  J 
W.  Allen  (S.  B.  A.),  257;  ‘  Aberystwith,’ H.  Gas- 
tineau  (W.  C.  S.),  267.  6s;  ‘The  Rabbit  Seller,’ 
W  Shayer  (S.  B.  A.),  257.  ;  ‘  Village  Water 
Cart,’  E.  Williams,  sen.  (N.  I.),  257. ;  ‘  The  View 
Holloa,’  G.  Morley  (R.  A.),  207.  ;  ‘  The  Nigger 
Boat-builder,’  W.  Parrott  (R.  A.),  207.;  ‘  Waterfall 
and  Mill  on  tbe  Machno,’  D.  Cox,  jun.  (W.  C.  S.), 
257.;  ‘  Highland  Peat  Gatherers,’  J.  H.  Mole(N.  W. 
C.  S.),  267.  5s.  ;  ‘  Scene  near  Niton,’  W.  Shayer 
(S.  B.  A.),  207.;  ‘Poor  Mariners,’  T.  Danby 
(B.  I.),  607. ;  ‘  Cattle  on  the  Moors,’  G.  Cole 
(S.  B.  A.),  207.;  ‘The  Way  to  the  Farm’ 

H.  J.  Boddington  (S.  B.  A.) ;  ‘  A  Fruit  Piece,’ 
AV.  Duffield  (N.  I.),  207;  ‘Near  Stockbridge,’  G. 
Cole  (S.  B.  A.),  207.;  ‘The  Road  to  the 
Common,’  F.  W.  Hulme  (N.  I.),  207.;  ‘The 
Village  Smithy,’  G.  Dodgson  (AV.  C.  S.),  207.; 

‘  Near  Crawley,  Surrey’,  J.  AY.  Allen  (S.  B.  A.), 
207. ;  ‘  The  Menai  Straits,’  T.  L.  Rowbotham 
(N.  AY.  C.  S.),  157.  ;  ‘  Study,’  L.  Stocks  (R.  A.), 
157.  ;  ‘  Lake  on  Cader  Idris,’  E.  Gill  (R.  A.),  157. 
15s. ;  ‘  The  Reconciliation,’  G.  AY ells  (R.  A.),  157.; 

‘  Lane  Scene,’  C.  Davidson  (N.  AY.  C.  S.),  T57. ; 
‘  Fruit  Piece,’  AY.  Duffield  (S.  B.  A.),  157. ;  ‘  The 
Brathay,’  Mrs.  Oliver  (R.  A.),  157. ;  ,  ‘  AVindsor 
Great  Park,’  D.  H.  M’Kewan  (N.  AY.  C.  S.), 
157.  15s.  ;  ‘  Thatching  Time,’  H.  B.  AYillis  (N.  I.), 
207.;  ‘The  Cottage  Door,’  R.  Brandard  (B.  I.), 
157. ;  ‘  Not  long  caught.’  H.  L.  Rolfe  (S.  B.  A.), 
157.  ;  ‘  Interior  of  a  Highland  Cottage,’  J.  H. 
Mole  (N.  AY.  C.  S.),  317.  10s.;  ‘Evening,’  A. 
Gilbert  (N.  I.),  157.;  ‘Lane  near  Burnham 

Beeches,’  G.  A.  AYilliams  (N.  I.),  157. ;  ‘  On  the 
Greta,’  J.  AY.  Allen  (S.  B.  A.),  157.  ;  ‘  Clearing 
the  Wood,’  S.  R.  Percy  (R.  A.),  157.;  ‘Entrance 
to  Dovedale,’  H.  Gastineau  (AY.  C.  S.),  167.  16s. ; 
‘  Landscape  and  Cattle,’  W.  Shayer  (S.  B.  A.), 
157.  ;  ‘  Vessels  coming  out  of  Portsmouth,’  Thos. 
S.  Robins  (N.  W.  C.  S.),  267.  5s.  The  remainder 
are  pictures  of  the  value  of  107.  each,  a  list  of  which 
we  have  not  space  to  insert. 
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mark,  little  of  stirring  or  exciting  incident :  he  is  a 
wanderer  by  the  wayside,  or  in  green  fields,  or  up 
the  verdant  hills,  or  by  quiet  streams  ;  and  when 
his  sketch-book  is  well  stored  he  returns  to  his 
studio  and  works  out  his  subjects  undisturbed : 
hence  he  seldom  leaves  to  his  biographer  such 
materials  as,  to  use  an  artistic  phrase,  would  make 
up  into  a  pleasant  and  interesting  picture.  Now 
and  then  we  read  of  some  little  anecdote  that 
breaks  the  thread  of  his  monotonous  history,  and 
gives  a  little  variety  to  the  few  facts  concerning  it. 
Thus,  Houbracken,  the  biographer  of  the  Dutch 
artists,  and  a  most  excellent  painter,  relates  the 
following  eoncerning  John  Both.  M.  Vander  Hulk, 
burgomaster  of  Dordrecht,  challenged  Both  and 
Berghem  to  paint  the  better  picture ;  each  of  the 
competitors  was  to  receive  eight  hundred  florins 
for  his  work,  but  he  whose  picture  was  considered 
to  be  superior,  was,  in  addition,  to  receive  a  mag¬ 
nificent  present.  Berghem  produced  a  painting 
which  all  who  saw  it  pronounced  to  be  his  chef- 
d' oeuvre  ;  it  was  a  passage  of  mountainous  scenery, 
in  which  flocks  and  herds  of  various  kinds  were 
admirably  introduced;  every  one  thought  the 
priee  would  undoubtedly  be  awarded  to  him.  But 
then  Both’s  was  no  less  excellent  in  his  peculiar 
style  ;  the  judge  felt  himself  in  the  same  position 
as  Virgil’s  Palaemon  when  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  between  the  two  rival  shepherds ; — et  tu 
dignus  et  hie.  The  generous  burgomaster  did  not, 
nevertheless,  as  many  would  have  done,  make  his 
difficulty  a  reason  for  withholding  the  gift  from 
either ;  on  the  contrary,  his  decision  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  the  history  of  Art.  “Gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said,  “  you  have  not  left  me  the  liberty 
of  a  choice  ;  each  of  you  well  deserves  the  present 
I  had  designed  for  the  most  successful,  since  you 
have  both  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection.” 
And  he  munificently  rewarded  both. 

On  arriving  in  Italy  Andrew  Both  applied  him¬ 
self  to  study  the  figures  of  Peter  de  Laer,  commonly 
called  Bamboccio,  a  Dutch  painter  who  settled  in 
Rome  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
pictures  of  rural  festivals,  fairs,  masquerades,  and 
subjects  of  this  description.  Andrew,  by  these 
means,  acquired  a  remarkable  facility  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  appropriate  groups  for  his  brother’s 
landscapes,  and  the  work  of  the  two  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  harmony,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  whole  is  not  by  the  same  hand.  Nor  was  the 
harmony  existing  between  them  confined  to  their 
professional  labours ;  “  the  sympathy  of  their 
affections  blended  itself  with  the  exertion  of  their 
talents.”  At  Rome  their  house  was  the  resort  of 
all  the  great  artists  of  the  time ;  Claude,  the  two 
Poussins,  Bamboccio,  Herman  Swanevelt,  and 
Elzheimer,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  for  their  genius  and  excellent  ment^  quali¬ 
ties.  Having,  however,  removed  for  a  time  to 
Venice,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  thought,  of  seeing  the 
pictures  of  Titian,  an  unfortunate  accident  severed 
the  tie  by  which  they  were  united,  and  deprived 
the  world  of  the  combination  of  their  powers. 
Returning  home  one  evening  from  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  Andrew  unfortunately  fell  into  one  of  the 
numerous  canals  in  Venice,  and  perished  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered  him.  From  the  hour 
of  the  funeral,  a  residence  in  Italy  seemed  insup¬ 
portable  to  the  survivor,  he  therefore  determined 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  settle  himself 
in  Utrecht.  There  he  found  his  countryman 
Poelemburg,  who  had  been  like  himself,  but  at  an 
earlier  date,  a  pupil  of  Bloemaert ;  and  he  pro¬ 
cured  his  assistance  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the 
place  of  his  brother  as  a  coadjutor  in  his  labours. 
But  the  painter  of  sylvan  goddesses  and  ancient 
dryads  was  not  quite  the  artist  to  embellish  the 
bold  scenery  of  John  Both ;  the  delicacy  of 
Poelemburg’s  figures  did  not  harmonise  so  happily 
with  the  stately  trees,  and  bristling  thickets  of 
Both’s  landscapes,  as  did  the  rough  muleteers  of 
his  brother.  Berghem  too  showed  a  right  feeling 
for  the  artist  whom  he  could  not  excel,  and  whom 
he  would  not  envy,  by  sometimes  embellishing  his 
works  with  groups  of  cattle  and  other  figures. 

But  the  void  in  his  heart  occasioned  by  his 
brother’s  loss  was  not  so  easily  supplied ;  spirit 
and  health  finally  gave  way  under  the  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  he  died  at  Utrecht  in  1650,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  surviving  Andrew  about  five  years. 

The  landscapes  of  this  painter  ordinarily  repre¬ 
sent  a  mountainous  country,  upland  districts  with 
tortuous  paths  broken  up  by  the  floods,  or  cut 
through  rocks.  Along  these  ways,  which  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
we  see  groups  of  travellers,  peasants,  and  mule¬ 
teers,  both  mounted  and  on  foot,  the  animals  with 
their  tinkling  bells  bearing  the  produce  of  the 
vintages  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
for  sale.  An  example  of  this  class  of  subject  is  in 
the  third  page  of  this  notice.  In  other  pictures  we 
have  an  open  champaign  stretching  along,  the 
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We  have  sometimes  wondered  what  the  old  Dutch 
landscape-painters,  journeying  as  they  occasionally 
did  from  their  own  “  cloud-capped  ”  land  into  the 
south,  thought  of  the  sunny  region  of  Italy ;  how 
they  must  have  rejoiced  in  its  blue  skies,  and  trans¬ 
parent  atmosphere,  and  clustering  masses  of  foliage. 


and  solemn  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  the  more 
modern  but  equally  graceful  structures  erected  by 
the  Medici,  the  Colonni,  the  Orsini,  the  Frange- 
pani,  and  the  many  other  distinguished  nobles  of 
that  country.  What  a  contrast  must  all  these 
materials  for  their  art  have  afforded  to  such  as 
they  had  left  behind, — flat  yet  verdant  fields,  an 
atmosphere  not  often  penetrated  by  bright  rays  of 
sunlight,  and  formal  odd-shaped  dwellings,  pre¬ 
senting  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  harmony  of 
proportion  It  was  only  when  they  had  quitted 
such  scenes  that  their  senses  could  have  imbibed 
the  true  poetry  of  nature,  and  their  minds  have 
become  impressed  by  her  magic  powers ;  and  then 


only  could  they  gain  a  right  perception  of  those 
extraneous  influences  which  had  been  at  work  on 
the  pencils  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  giving  to 
this  one  the  brilliancy  of  colour,  to  another  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  composition,  to  athird  the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  to  a  fourth  the  union  or  combination  of  all 
these  qualities.  Nature  not  only  creates 
the  artist,  but  she  instructs  him  also ;  en¬ 
dowing  him  first  with  genius,  and  after¬ 
wards  surrounding  him  with  such  studies 
as  are  best  suited  to  its  development,  and 
of  which,  in  most  cases,  she  offers  him 
the  unrestricted  use ;  he  is  seldom  required, 
like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  to  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

John  Both,  whose  name  is  rarely  ap¬ 
pended  to  apicture  without  being  associated 
with  that  of  his  brother  Andrew,  who 
painted  the  figures  which  animate  it,  was 
born  at  Utrecht,  in  1610.  Their  father,  a 
painter  on  glass,  first  instructed  them  in 
the  rudiments  of  design,  and  then  placed 
them  both  under  Abraham  Bloemaert,  the 
historical  painter,  with  whom  they  studied 
for  a  considerable  time.  But  neither  of  the 
youths  appeared  to  possess  a  taste  inclining 
to  history;  and  John  especially,  having 
resolved  to  become  a  landscape-painter, 
they  both  set  out  for  Italy,  and  arrived 
in  Rome.  Claude  was  at  this  period  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  his  works  were 
so  highly  esteemed  by  John  Both,  that  he 
immediately  adopted  them  for  his  model, 
and  laboured  diligently  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object  M.  Blanc,  whose  “  Lives  of  the 
Painters  ”  we  are  in  some  measure  following,  says 
that  Both  was  a  pupil  of  Claude,  but  this  opinion 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  confirmed  by 
other  biographers.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain 
that  he  studied  his  style  of  composition  and  colour¬ 
ing  very  closely,  retaining  at  the  same  time  much 
of  that  feeling  in  his  subjects  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  country  of  his  birth ;  so  that  it  has  been 
well  observed  of  him  that  his  pictures  occupy  an  in¬ 
termediate  place  between  the  rusticity  of  Ruysdael 
and  the  historical  style  of  landscape,  so  to  speak, 
which  Claude  and  Poussin  painted. 

The  life  of  a  mere  landscape-painter  generally  has 
in  it,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
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sunlight  on  the  green  pasturage  broken  by  the 
shadows  of  high  banks  and  clustering  foliage ;  or 
else  the  scene,  full  of  natural  accessories  that 
appear  accidental,  terminating  suddenly  in  the 
distance  by  a  line  of  water,  similar  to  a  lake,  and 
as  tranquil.  Every  thing  is  indicative  of  Italy, 


not  so  much  of  its  classical  allusions  as  of  its  pictu¬ 
resque  rusticity — if  one  can  associate  such  an  idea 
with  a  land  whose  very  name  seems  to  give  the 
denial  to  the  fact  that  rusticity  even  in  the  most 
refined  degree  could  have  an  abode  in  it.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  European  country  which,  in  thought. 


is  less  connected  with  all  that  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  such  a  characteristic ;  we  read  of  Italy,  and  we 
talk  of  it  too,  as  the  treasure  house  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  refined,  and  rare  and  costly,  both  of 
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God’s  creation  and  of  man’s  work,  and  seem  to 
forget  that  even  there  the  peasant  “  goes  forth  to 


his  labour  till  the  evening,”  and,  when  his  task  is 
done,  hastens  home  to  sing  and  dance  merrily  in 
the  greenwood  shade. 

But  after  all,  the  principal  personages  in  Both’s 
pictures  are  neither  the  peasants,  nor  their  mules, 
nor  the  goatherd  keeping  watch  over  his  flocks ; 
these  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  before 


his  stately  trees — stately,  yet  light  and  elegant 
withal.  And  herein  his  compositions  differ  in 
a  marked  degree  from  those  of  Claude,  whose 
trees  are  usually  clothed  with  thick  masses  of 
foliage,  through  which  no  sunbeam  appears  able 
to  penetrate.  Both’s,  on  the  contrary,  are  broken 
up  into  a  variety  of  graceful  branches,  through 


which  the  light  streams  and  falls  in  rich  tints  upon 
the  ground  beneath,  or  on  other  objects  that  come 
within  the  range  of  their  influence.  Another 
striking  quality  in  his  works  is  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  delineated  the  different  hours  of  the  day ; 
so  truthful  is  the  expression  thus  given,  that  one 
who  examines  his  pictures  attentively  for  a  few 


minutes  can  almost  determine,  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarity  of  an  Italian  atmosphere,  the 
precise  time  at  which  in  all  probability  the  sketch 
was  made  ;  for  Both,  as  Claude  was  accustomed  to 
do,  frequently  made  the  open  fields  his  studio. 

One  of  this  painter’s  finest  pictures  is  in  the 


THE  FEKEY. 

gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris  ;  it  is  a  ‘‘  View  in 
Italy  at  sunset;”  a  subject  he  frequently  repeated 
with  some  variation  of  the  figures  by  his  brother. 
A  boatman  is  about  to  land  cattle  from  his  flat- 
bottoTied  ferry-boat  which  has  already  touched 
the  bank  of  the  river  ;  a  cavalier  seems  to  be 


waiting  the  disembarkation  to  take  his  turn  across ; 
a  range  of  hills  rises  a  little  beyond  the  group  of 
figures  to  the  left  and  almost  overhangs  the 
water ;  while  two  distinct  masses  of  trees  are 
placed  in  the  forground,  dividing  the  light  which 
falls  upon  the  latter.  In  the  distance,  abutting 
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from  the  promontory  that  terminates  the  lofty  hills, 
is  a  portion  of  a  bridge  broken,  perhaps,  by  some 
overflowing  of  the  winding  stream.  To  the  left, 
in  a  broad  half-shadow  that  is  tinged  with  the 
golden  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  a  peasant  is  leading 
his  mule ;  two  or  three  fleecy  clouds  complete  the 
right  of  the  composition.  The  whole  scene  is 
perfectly  tranquil— full  of  light ;  and  all  the  laws 
which  regulate  Art  have  been  observed  by  the 
painter  in  his  work,  with  the  utmost  exactitude. 

For  his  selections  of  the  most  picturesque 


subjects,  for  the  rarity  and  fulness  of  his  designs, 
and  for  the  truth  and  vigour  with  which  he  worked 
them  out,  “  Both  of  Italy,”  as  he  is  generally 
known  among  the  cognoscenti  in  Art,  is  a  model 
that  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  young 
landscape  painter ;  and,  if  his  works  exhibit  less 
of  the  grandeur  of  Poussin,  and  of  the  classic 
elegance  of  Claude,  they  possess  sufficient  of  both 
these  admirable  qualities  to  please  the  most  refined 
taste — if  not  to  satisfy  it. 

Both’s  only  pupils  were  Henry  Verschuring  and 


William  de  Heusch;  the  former  became  a  painter  of 
battle  pieces  and  attacks  of  banditti ;  but  the  latter 
followed  the  style  of  his  preceptor  very  closely,  so 
that  the  pictures  of  the  pupil  have  occasionally 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  master  by  some 
who  have  not  closely  studied  the  beauties  and 
peculiarities  of  Both’s  pencil— its  extreme  freedom 
yet  delicacy  of  handling,  and  its  highly  luminous 
colouring. 

The  value  attached  to  the  best  works  of  this 
master  has  been,  in  every  country  where  they  are 
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known,  commensurate  with  their  merits,  and 
there  are  few  of  the  galleries  of  Europe  of  any 
eelebrity  that  do  not  possess  some  examples  of 
his  genius ;  the  finest  are  perhaps  in  this  country, 
and  in  Italy.  The  Munich  gallery  contains 
several  excellent  specimens  ;  others  of  scarcely 
less  interest  are  at  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  :  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris, 
shows  but  two,  but  they  are  of  the  highest  quality ; 
France  was  at  one  time  very  rich  in  the  possession 
of  his  works,  but  they  have  been  dispersed  at 
difierent  periods,  and  found  their  way  into  other 
countries  and  other  hands.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  the  curious  to  know  something  of  the  price  paid 
in  France,  at  different  periods,  for  Both’s  pictures ; 
in  England  we  know  that  a  really  good  and 
genuine  production  is  only  to  be  acquired  at  a 
large  cost.  In  1745,  at  the  sale  of  the  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roque,  a  pair,  by 


Both,  one  entitled  “  The  Couriers,”  the  other 
“  Winter,”  were  sold  for  124  livres,  about  10/.  of 
our  money :  in  1777,  at  the  sale  of  the  gallery  of 
the  Prince  de  Conte,  a  landscape  of  fine  quality 
fetched  only  50/. ;  another,  at  the  same  period, 
belonging  to  M.  Poullain,  realised  nearly  the  same 
price,  but  seven  years  afterwards,  it  was  resold  for 
about  84  guineas.  In  1817,  when  the  gallery  of 
M.  Talleyrand  Perigord  was  dispersed,  “  A  View 
in  a  mountainous  Country  ’  ’  realised  390/. ;  and  in 
the  same  year  another  work  of  similar  character, 
painted  on  copper,  was  sold  in  the  collection  of 
M.  de  Laperriere,  for  460/. ;  and  in  1823,  the 
same  amateur  disposed  of  “  A  view  in  the  Apen¬ 
nines,”  for  680/.  At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri’s  gallery,  in  1832,  two  pictures  by  this  artist 
were  disposed  of,  one,  “A  Vie  win  the  Apennines,” 
with  figures  by  Berghem,  fetched  383/. ;  and  the 
second,  with  figures  by  A.  Both,  for  about  133/. 


“  A  View  in  Italy,”  was  sold  from  the  collection  of 
M.  Heris,  of  Brussels,  in  1841,  for  about  620/. ; 
but  the  highest  price  realised  by  one  of  Both’s 
pictures,  so  far  as  our  information  extends  to 
continental  sales,  was  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
“  Perregaux  ”  galleiy  in  1841,  when  a  landscape, 
entitled  “  The  Setting  Sun,”  reached  the  sum  of 
880/. 

The  works  of  this  painter  are  much  prized  in 
this  country  and  consequently  are  eagerly  sought 
after  when  offered  for  sale. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  number  of  engravings 
from  his  pictures,  which  have  appeared  in  various 
countries,  as  well  as  from  the  works  which  we 
know  to  be  in  existence,  John  Both  must  have 
laboured  most  assiduously  in  his  art ;  he  must  also 
have  attained  proficiency  at  a  very  early  age,  seeing 
that  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  that  period 
when  most  artists  are  only  commencing  a  career. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  ARTISTS. 


THE  BRAZEN  SERPENT.  A.  StRaHUBER.  Numbers  ch.  xxi.,  ver.  9. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA.  G.  Jageb.  Genesis,  ch.  siv.,  ver.  29. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SCULP¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  EXIIimUON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Art-Journal. 

Sir, — The  accounts  given  by  foreign  journals  of 
tlie  sculpture  contributed  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
speak  of  these  works  in  terms  much  more  of 
censure  than  of  praise;  indeed,  to  some  all  merit 
is  denied.  I  think  otherwise,  and,  since  you 
have  already  kindly  attached  some  value  to  my 
opinion,  I  may  record  it,  as  the  expression  of  my 
esteem  for  English  sculptiu’C,  in  your  valuable 
journal.  I  am  not,  however,  an  unqualified 
admirer  of  all  that  has  been  contributed  from 
your  ateliers  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  view,  there  are  many  among  their 
works  which  may  be  classed  with  the  best  of  the 
existing  era.  It  always  happens  to  an  individual 
that,  in  order  to  distinguish  himself,  he  avails 
himself  of  that  whereby  he  is  best  able  to 
become  eminent,  and  be  avoids  that  for  which 
be  bas  no  feeling.  It  is  with  nations  as  with 
individuals.  If  I  see  aright,  English  sculpture 
has  not  the  means  of  expressing,  ])rincipally  and 
judiciously,  philosophical  conceptions,  and  even 
less  bas  it  the  power  of  treating  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  new  and  touching  manner ;  and  you 
are  generally  less  successful  in  the  imitation  of 
ordinary  nature  than  the  French  school,  and,  even, 
in  portraiture,  there  is  wanting,  it  appears  to  me, 
an  energy  in  form,  and  taste  in  arrangement. 
But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  highest  theme  of 
sculpture — the  representation  of  unveiled  beauty 
and  grace — in  this  I  believe  that  many  works  of 
your  sculptors  can  be  compared  with  the  best 
of  modern  times.  Probably,  English  sculpture 
resolves  itself  into  works  of  this  kind,  imme¬ 
diately  on  those  of  ancient  Greece,  as  those  of 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas  ;  with  respect  to  their  re¬ 
lations,  forms,  movement,  and  lines,  as  they  are 
there  found,  or  as  we  see  them  in  Thorwaldsen. 
Among  the  works  which  especially  strengthen 
me  in  my  view,  I  may  name  the  “  Hunter,”  by 
Gibson,  in  which  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
movement  of  the  human  body  is  united  with 
great  skill  in  never  losing  sight  of  beauty 
and  perspicuity  of  description  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  half  stooping  position.  I  also  mention 
the  “  Startled  Nymph,”  by  Behnes,  in  which 
beauty  and  expressively  natural  movement  are 
only  excelled  by  purity  and  precision  of  form. 
If  Campbell  takes  a  famous  antique  mythological 
statue  as  a  type,  in  order  to  give  the  portrait  of 
a  lady,  he  nevertheless  idealises  his  work  and 
does  it  with  so  much  spirit  and  freedom  that  we 
believe  ourselves  transported  back  to  ancient 
Greek  Art.  To  show  the  system  of  the  human 
body  and  of  its  movement,  the  means  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  beauty  of  form,  is  one  of  the  most 
absolute  and  difficult  tasks  of  sculpture.  Of 
this  I  believe  Thrupp  has  been  very  mindful  in 
his  “Arethusa,”  and  very  fortunate  in  carrying  it 
out.  Here  beauty  of  form  may  be  shown  with¬ 
out  rendering  it  too  conspicuous.  In  my  opinion 
he  has  also  succeeded  well  with  the  boy  who 
tries  to  catch  the  butterfly.  Lawler’s  “  Nymph 
Bathing,”  notwithstanding  the  pose  which  is  un¬ 
favourable  as  concealing  the  body,  may  be  placed 
in  the  class  of  well  treated  works;  and  Foley’s 
“Ino  with  the  Infant  Bacchus,”  declares  itself  by 
its  natural  and  eloquent  movement,  especially  that 
of  the  child.  A  like  feeling  with  more  or  less  quali¬ 
fication,  distinguishes  the  “  Sabrina  ”  of  Marshall ; 
the  “Eve ;”  “Cupid  the  “Girl  Praying,”  and  the 
“Early  Sorrow” of  M’Dowall ;  the  “Andromeda” 
of  J.  Bell,  and  others  ;  but  to  speak  of  all  does  not 
come  within  my  purpose.  I  have  considered  all 
the  works  of  English  sculpture  in  the  Exhibition 
with  feelings  of  participation,  and  I  have  fully 
enjoyed  the  merits  of  each — as  the  statue  of 
Hampden  and  many  others;  but  I  have  wished 
to  show  the  direction  in  which  English  sculpture 
appears  to  me  to  have  attained  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  also  wherein  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
excelled  by  that  of  other  nations.  To  much 
esteem  for  the  performances  of  English  sculpture 
I  join,  worthy  sir,  the  expression  of  my  respect 
towards  you  and  your  journal. 

Ernst  Forster. 

London,  12tA  July,  1851. 
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GENERAL  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

WORKS  OF  LIVING  PAINTERS. 


This  exhibition  which  lias  been  opened  at  Lichfield 
House,  St.  James’s  Square,  wo  have  noticed  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  its  progress  in  interest; 
for  since  its  opening  it  has  received  many  accessions 
from  various  cities  of  the  continent.  The  novelty 
of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  in  immediate  proxi¬ 
mity  with  our  own,  fixes  the  attention  more  con¬ 
clusively  on  the  comparative  merits,  greater  or  less, 
of  existing  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  here 
brought  before  us.  As  it  turns  out,  we  tbink  the 
admission  of  English  works  into  this  exhibition 
objectionable  ;  it  had  been  much  better  a  collection 
purely  foreign  ;  the  exhibitions  of  our  own  school 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  it  is  only  there  that 
our  painters  can  be  judged.  The  pictures  numbered 
in  the  catalogue,  are  three  hundred  and  forty-six, 
among  which  are  examples  of  French,  Belgian, 
German,  Dutch,  Roman,  Venetian,  Russian,  and 
American,  Art;  but  some  of  these  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  single  names,  insomuch  that  they  cannot 
be  said  to  represent  schools.  The  French  works 
contain  many  beautiful  instances  of  genre  and 
episode — they  are  business-like  pictures,  in  which 
the  influences  of  the  old  French  school  is  no  longer 
visible  ;  the  scenic  style  of  the  school  of  David 
having  been  superseded  by  Horace  Vernet  and  his 
collateral  imitators,  although  in  French  Art  there 
is  yet  a  feeling  not  less  pronounced  than  there  was 
in  the  time  of  David.  Among  these  vvorks  there 
is  none  of  Vernet,  nor  any  of  Scheffer  ;  there  is 
one  of  Delaroche,  the  repetition  of  his  Cromwell. 
It  was  ill  the  academy  last  year,  and  bears  the 
signature  of  Delaroche,  and  the  date,  “  Nice,  1849.” 
There  are,  however,  works  bearing  names  of 
well  merited  popularity.  In  some  of  these,  and 
others  of  the  Low  Country  schools,  is  recogni¬ 
sable  a  strong  disposition  to  the  material  and 
feeling  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  in  their  best  time ; 
even  in  the  costume  and  character  of  some  of  the 
figures,  and  in  the  positions  of  the  composition,  we 
hail  Ostade,  the  more  polite  Terburg,  Gerhard 
Douw,  and  some  venture  upon  Rembrandt 
Van  Ilhyn.  “  Well,”  and  it  may  be  asked 
“  what  better  models  could  they  have  had  ?  ” 
which  we  answer  by  another  question — “  What 
pupil  ever  acquired  a  name  by  the  imitation  of  the 
works  of  his  master  ?  ”  But  to  speak  illustratively, 
and  with  some  home  allusion,  we  have  in  our 
school  no  maestri,  in  the  painting-school  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  only  man  who  ever  attempted 
mastership  among  ourselves  was  Haydon,  and  if 
we  try  to  call  from  the  vasty  deep  the  names  of 
any  of  his  pupils  who  have  strictly  followed  his 
precepts,  and  stuck  to  “  High  Art,”we  should  find 
some  difficulty  in  determining  in  which  of  those 
who  have  risen  to  the  surface,  Haydon’s  manner 
and  feeling  most  prevails — we  fear  none  would  have 
succeeded  so  well  as  imitators  of  Haydon  as  they 
have  done  in  following  each  his  own  natural  dis¬ 
position.  Lance  fell  off  to  the  heresy  of  fruit¬ 
painting  ;  Eastlake  painted  Italian  genre ;  and 
Landseer,  whom  Haydon  always  claimed  as  a  pupil, 
shines  forth  in  the  galaxy  of  Art  as  the  great 
“dog- star.”  There  are  some  interesting  examples 
of  German  Art  ;  those  of  other  schools  are 
few.  It  appears  that  since  the  catalogue  has  been 
made,  the  additions  to  the  collection  have  rendered 
necessary  the  displacement  of  the  works  as  they 
were  first  hung — we  do  not  therefore  find  them  in 
the  order  set  forth  in  the  catalogue. 

No.  6.  Entitled  ‘Ewe  and  Lamb,’ is  by  V’er- 
BOECKHOVEN,  Strongly  marked  by  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  manner,  but  not  so  highly  finished  as  others 
of  his  works  we  have  seen. — No.  45.  ‘  Galileo,’ 
by  Gosse.  This  is  a  French  picture  representing 
Galileo  delivering  a  lecture  on  astronomy — it  is 
exquisite  in  finish,  as  are  also  the  other  works  by 
the  same  painter. — No.  46.  ‘  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  Destroyed  Manu¬ 
script.’— Nos.  43.  ‘  The  Morning  of  the  eighteenth 
Brumaire;”  and  44.  ‘The  Divorce  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,’  are  by  Schopin.  The  pictures 
are  distinguished  by  the  most  elaborate  finish, 
great  depth,  and  admirable  fidelity  in  the  por¬ 
traiture. — No.  133.  ‘A  Recollection  of  Italy — 
Procida,’  Rudolph  Lehmann,  of  Hamburg — 
presenting  two  female  figures  in  a  skiff ;  a  forcible 
example  of  an  influential  section  of  the  German 
School.  —  No.  287.  ‘Frame  containing  fourteen 
various  subjects  on  porcelain,’  Pragers,  of 
Munich.  These  are  copies  from  pictures  ancient 
and  modern,  imitated  with  much  success.  This 
branch  of  Art  is  fostered  by  the  royal  porcelain 
manufactory  at  Munich. — No.  179.  ‘  The  Early 
Christians  devoured  by  Wild  Beasts,’  painted  by 
Leullieu  of  Paris,  and  representing  a  sacrifice 
in  the  Colosseum  under  Domitian.  It  is  a  large 
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picture,  not  agreeable  in  subject,  but  showine 
skilful  dispositions. — No.  190.  ‘  Before  the  Soiree,” 
and  No.  197.  ‘  After  tbe  Soiree,’  by  Beard,  are 
small  compositions  of  that  humorous  character 
which  often  prevails  in  the  works  of  this  artist. — 
No.  03.  ‘  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,’  Signol. 
This  artist,  we  believe,  is  favourably  known  by  an 
engraving  from  another  version  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. — No.  53.  ‘  Charcoal  burners  crossing  a  Moor,’ 
Madi.le.  Rosa  Bonheuk.  A  small  picture  of 
exquisite  quality,  one  of  the  most  successful  works 
we  have  ever  seen  from  the  hand  of  a  lady, — 
No.  103.  ‘  Genevieve  de  Brabant.’  This  work  by 
the  P.VRON  Warpers  of  Antwerp, is  the  property 
of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  and  has  all  the 
valuable  qualities  which  distinguish  the  works  of 
the  master  ;  there  are  other  beautiful  works  by  the 
same  painter. — No.  25.  ‘Brigands  gambling  for 
Booty,’  Henri  Leys,  of  Antwerp — full  of  charac¬ 
ter,  hut  very  like  an  old  Dutch  picture. — No.  32. 

‘  The  Death  of  Nelson,’  Ernest  Slingeneyer, 
of  Brussels.  'This  is  a  large  picture  of  which  we 
have  spoken  when  it  was  exhibited  here  before. — 
No.  240.  ‘  The  Deputation  before  the  Magistrates.’ 
A  scene  from  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848, 
by  Hasenclever  of  Du.sseldorf — it  is  wonderfully 
full  of  various  character,  and  highly  successful  in 
the  management  of  the  lights. — No.  6.  ‘  'The 
Philosopher,’  Madou,  of  Brussels ;  full  of  small 
figures,  finished  with  great  care — a  result  of  the 
close  study  of  the  old  Dutch  School. — No.  35. 

‘  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,’  Signol,  Paris. 
This  is  the  scene  in  which  she  is  found  crouching 
in  the  fireplace — tbe  subject  is  painful,  but  it 
is  worked  out  with  a  most  powerful  effect. — 
No.  36.  ‘  The  Virgin  Mary  fainting  at  the  Foot  of 
the  Cross,’  H.  Lehmann.  The  character  and 
qualities  of  the  work  render  it  suitable  for  an  alter- 
piece — No.  139.  ‘  Grand  Marine,’  A.  Pi.eysier, 
of  Amsterdam.  The  composition  represents  a 
ship  of  war,  commanded  by  Prince  Henry  of  the 
Netherlands,  entering  the  port  of  Nieuwe  Diep, 
near  the  Helder.  The  ships  are  well  drawn — 
No.  79.  ‘  Autumnal  Effects  in  a  Forest  Scene,’ 
Lavieille,  a  sketch  full  of  effect  and  harmonious 
colour — No.  107.  ‘  The  Morning  Visit,’  Willems, 
Brussels.  In  execution  highly  successful,  as  imita- 
tative  of  Maes  and  Terburg — No.  344.  ‘  Boccaccio 
reading  his  tales  to  Queen  Jeanne  of  Naples  and 
thePrincessMary.’  TheBARON  Gustaf  Warpers, 
Antwerp.  This  is  a  large  picture  with  a  somewhat 
voluptuous  character,  in  accordanee  with  the 
subject — No.  26.  ‘  Scene  in  the  Life  of  Chatterton,’ 
H.  Fourau.  Admirable  in  effect  and  impressive  in 
narrative — No.  27.  ‘  The  Poet  Shelley,’  by  the  same 
painter,  has  also  much  excellence — No.  226.  ‘A. 
Vandervelde  sketching  Cattle,  accompanied  by  his 
Master  Wynants,  E.  Tschaggeny,  Brussels.  The 
best  picture  we  have  ever  seen  exhibited  under 
this  name — No.  61.  ‘View  near  Leyden,  with 
Autumnal  Effects,  Ziem,  Paris.  A  charming 
sketch,  like  old  Dutch  landscape — No.  76.  ‘  Revolt 
of  the  Strelitz,  1678,’  Madlle.  Octavia  Rossig- 
NON.  This  lady  is  a  pupil  of  Vernet,  and  she 
does  justice  to  her  master — No.  288.  ‘  Portrait  of 
Mons.  Ary  Scheffer,’  H.  W.  Philip.s.  Very 
like  this  distinguished  [painter — No.  311.  ‘Goto 
the  Nunnery,’  Nerenz,  Berlin.  The  narrative 
is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  but  the  execution  is  hard. 
There  are  many  other  works  of  great  merit,  which 
we  have  not  space  even  to  mention.  All  we  can 
say  in  conclusion,  of  the  exhibition  is,  that  there 
is  so  much  to  be  learned  from  it  that  every  painter 
should  visit  it. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IMPRESSIONS  ON  PAPER. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  been  interested  by 
statements  of  the  discovery  of  processes,  by  means 
of  which,  surfaces  so  sensitive  to  solar  radiations 
have  been  obtained,  that  a  passing  object  has  been 
faithfully  delineated  upon  it.  Daguerre  many 
years  since  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in  copying 
a  moving  procession,  and  a  crowded  market- place 
with  every  image  faithfully  impressed.  This  was 
upon  silver  plates  prepared  with  iodine  and 
bromine,  under  certain  forms  of  manipulation ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  discoverer  of  the 
daguerreotype  ever  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
process  sufficiently  certain  for  general  applieation. 
Channing  of  New  York  was  successful  with  certain 
combinations  of  tbe  chloride,  fluoride,  and  bromide 
of  silver,  in  arriving  at  a  very  high  degree  of 
sensibility  ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  stated  that  the 
impression  of  a  man’s  foot  was  faithfully  impressed 
on  the  paper  in  the  camera  obscura  during  the 
process  of  lifting  it  from  the  ground  and  returning 
it  again.  Upon  papers  prepare!  with  bromide 
of  silver,  upon  which  the  photcgriphic  image  was 
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developed  by  the  vapour  of  mercury,  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt  obtained  equally  rapid  results.  More 
recently  Mr.  Fry  has  stated  that  with  collodion 
upon  glass  plates  he  has,  by  merely  opening  and 
closing  the  shade  before  the  camera,  iirocured  very 
faithful  copies  of  external  objects. 

None  of  these  preparations,  however,  appear  to 
equal  the  high  degree  of  sensibility  which  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  has  now  arrived  at.  The  following 
experiment,  which  has  been  recently  made  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  gave,  perhaps,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  result  that  has  ever  been  obtained  in  any 
scientific  experiment,  proving,  beyond  all  question, 
the  power  of  luminous  radiations  to  impress  solid 
matter  instantaneously.  The  experiment  was  as 
follows  : — Upon  a  wheel  adjusted  to  move  at  a  very 
high  velocity,  a  printed  paper  was  fixed :  a  camera 
obscura,  in  which  the  sensitive  tablet  was  placed, 
was  properly  adjusted,  and  the  apartment  in  which 
the  experiment  was  made  thoroughly  darkened. 
The  wheel  was  now  set  in  rapid  motion,  and  the 
screen  in  front  of  the  camera  opened,  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  paper  on  the  wheel  was  illuminated 
by  the  light  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  velocity  of  the 
electric  light,  and  the  great  speed  at  which  the 
wheel  with  its  printed  paper  was  revolving,  the 
image  of  the  paper  with  its  printed  letters  was 
most  faithfully  delineated  upon  the  photographic 
surface  without  a  blur — every  letter  being  as  sharp 
as  if  the  image  had  been  obtained  from  the  paper 
at  rest. 

As  Mr.  Talbot  has  secured  this  process  by  a 
patent,  we  cannot  until  he  has  specified,  publish  it. 
We  may,  however,  state  that  an  albuminised 
glass  plate  is  employed,  and  that  the  sensitive 
surface  is  produced  by  a  modification  of  two  pro¬ 
cesses  already  well  known  ;  the  addition  of  an 
hydro-carbon  compound  being  in  all  probability 
the  quickening  agency. 

If  this  process  proves  as  practical  in  the  hands  of 
others  as  it  appears  to  be  in  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s,  it 
must  prove  of  the  utmost  value.  By  it  the  most 
fleeting  image  may  be  secured— indeed  we  under¬ 
stand  that  an  experiment  is  in  process  of  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  impression  of  a  rifle  ball  in  its 
path  is  sought  to  be  obtained.  The  ball  does  not 
probably  move  at  a  higher  velocity  than  the  wheel, 
but  there  are  a  few  difficulties  in  the  adjustments, 
which  renders  it  a  far  more  difficult  experiment. 

Photography  appears  to  be  advancing  very 
steadily ;  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  hear  of 
images  being  obtained  in  natural  colours ;  on  the 
other  we  see  pictures  obtained  as  rapidly  as  light 
itself  can  travel :  what  may  we  not  hope  for  when 
we  consider  the  zeal  with  which  the  Art  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

While  this  column  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  the  death  of  D.aguerre  in  the  62nd  year  of 
.  I  his  age  has  been  announced.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
Ij  the  10th  of  July. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

I 

FROM  THE  GROUP  IN  MARBLE,  BY  W.  THEED. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  prior  to 
the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Theed’s  work  at  the  Royal 
Academy  last  year,  any  attempt  to  render  this 
eloquent  subject  in  sculpture;  it  is  one  eminently 
calculated  to  be  thus  produced,  as  well  from  the 
nature  of  the  incident,  as  for  the  capability  it 
affords  for  picturesque  and  dramatic  grouping.  It 
has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  that  modern  sculp¬ 
tors  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  ancient,  in 
having  a  wider  field  open  before  them,  by  a  more 
I  extended  education,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
'  ance  with  sacred  and  profane  history,  to  which 
j  they  may  refer  for  subjects. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  two  figures 
!  compose  into  a  very  beautiful  group,  telling  the 
tale  of  paternal  affection  and  forgiveness,  and  of 
1  repentance,  with  much  pathos ;  the  attitudes  of 
'  both  are  most  striking,  and  blend  well  with  each 
j  other;  while  the  subject  is  treated  with  a  purity 
j  of  feeling  that  befits  the  sacred  narration.  At  the 
j  same  time,  the  well-formed  and  rounded  limbs  of 
I  the  young  man,  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to  one 
I  who  had  long  fed  on  “  the  husks  that  the  swine 

I  did  eat,”  and  was  even  then  “  perishing  with 

hunger.”  He  exhibits  no  appearance  of  destitu- 
j  tution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  all  the  vigour  and 
strength  of  incipient  manhood  that  knows  not 
want.  The  wasted  and  attenuated  body,  would, 
doubtless,  have  exhibited  the  “  prodigal  ”  with 
more  truth,  but  in  a  less  attractive  form.  Still 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  production  that  should 
confer  no  inconsiderable  distinction  on  the  sculptor, 
for  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  work  and  the 
skill  that  has  executed  it.  A  reduced  copy  of  this 
group  has  been  produced  in  parian  by  Messrs. 
Copeland  for  their  beautiful  series  of  statuettes. 


GUILDHALL 

ON  THE  9th  of  JULY,  1851. 

The  dwellers  of  the  West  End  know  far  more  of 
the  history  of  the Stadthaiises  and  Hotels  de  Ville  of 
our  continental  neighbours,  than  they  do  of  the 
noble  Hall  which  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  their  own  powerful  city ;  to  them  London  is 
“  Belgravia,”  the  opera,  the  park,  the  houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  clubs ;  they  know  indeed, 
rather  by  tradition  than  actual  observation,  that 
bankers  and  rich  citizens  reside  at  the  other  side 
of  Temple-bar — they  have  been,  perhaps,  to 
“  Coutts’  ”  or  “  Gosling’s” ;  but  it  it  is  still  a 
terra-inco(jnita,  which  they  imagine  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  the  “Jew’s  quarter,”  at  Frankfort; 
they  have  smiled  at  Hook’s  cleverly  calling  the 
Lord  Mayor  a  “  splendid  annual ;  ”  and  some 
“younger  brothers”  have  meditated  upon  city 
heiresses,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  made 
“  presentable.”  These  very  same  persons  have 
hunted  Swiss  and  German,  French  and  Italian 
towns  for  “  antiquities  ;  ”  they  have  “  booked  ” 
churches,  and  towers,  and  “  chateaux  ”  as  remark- 
aide;  they  have  made  personal  acquaintance 
with  every  point  of  interest  in  every  foreign 
port  and  town ;  and  yet,  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  beautiful  churches  and  stately  halls  w'hich 
arise  amid  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  city — 
monuments  of  our  national  w’ealth,  and  the 
good  taste  of  our  ancestors.  But  this  ignorance 
of  the  treasures  we  really  possess  cannot  long 
continue  :  the  same  persevering,  earnest,  and 
most  enlightened  spirit  of  investigation,  which 
has  accompanied  the  Queen  during  her  daily 
pilgrimages  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  wall  lead 
her  in  due  time  to  the  Historic  Shrines  of  a 
country  by  which  she  is  so  intensely  beloved. 
The  People,  (taught  as  they  have  been  by  their 
sovereign  herself,)  the  “  People  ”  understand 
that  the  Queen  comprehends  and  appreciates 
the  value  of  Labour ;  to  the  mighty  power 
achieved  and  diffused  by  Labour,  she  has  ren¬ 
dered  daily  homage  ;  Victoria  has  not  wrapt 
herself  in  the  tarnished  and  worn-out  cloak  of 
conventionality,  but,  accompanied  by  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  children,  she  has  investigated  the 
capabilities  of  the  manufacturer’s  loom  and  the 
tools  of  the  mechanic.  Every  lip  in  England 
has  repeated  this :  but  we  cannot  do  so  too 
often ;  w'e  would  hold  up  the  monarchy  of 
England  to  the  admiration  of  the  woidd ;  we 
would  say,  “  Behold  how  loe  obtain  peace  and 
prosperity ;  see  how  our  National  Guards — 
the  British  people — surround  ilieir  sovereign, 
and  how  she  trusts  in  them ;  day  after  day 
she  inspects  them  within  the  peaceful  en¬ 
closure  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  the  once  dreaded 
‘  shilling-days  ’  do  not  interrupt  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  investigate  everything  ;  to  see,  and  hear, 
and  make  acquaintance  with  the  manufacturing 
resources  of  her  kingdoms  and  of  the  world.” 

It  was  fitting  that  the  City-proper  should 
commemorate  this  great  and  mingled  triumph 
of  loyalty  and  manufacture  ;  that  it  should  do 
something  worthy  its.  Ancient  Hospitality — some¬ 
thing  not  “  wild  and  strange,”  but  solid  and 
magnificent ;  and  a  dinner  was  the  first  natural 
suggestion  of  the  city  magnates.  “Dinner !  ”  the 
crow’ning  height  of  English  hospitality ;  but  it 
is  believed  their  first  invited  guest,  the  Queen, 
with  great  good  taste  suggested  that  species  of 
entertainment  which  would  far  better  accord 
wdth  the  habits  of  our  foreign  friends;  a  real, 
substantial,  sumptuous  English  dinner,  in  its 
extensive  sense,  must  be  a  heavy  trial  to  our 
continental  neighbours,  who,  however  prone  to 
indulge  in  a  multiplicity  of  “  courses,”  cannot 
abide  to  see  the  table  covered  with  them. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  the  preparations 
commenced ;  city  ladies  and  gentlemen  vied 
with  each  other  in  anxieties  to  honour  their 
Queen  and  court,  as  well  as  the  foreign  powers 
which  were  to  enter  the  time-honoured  precincts 
of  London,  without  being  questioned  at  its 
portal  as  to  their  right  and  title  so  to  do. 

We  trembled  for  the  grand  old  hall,  doomed 
to  be  tricked  out  according  to  report  in  all  the 
floral  finely  of  a  French  ball-room.  We  won¬ 
dered  what  the  old  giants  would  say  to  it  ;  how 
they  would  like  doing  the  honours  of  an  evening 
party,  instead  of  the  substantiality  of  Barons  of 


Beef,  and  oceans  of  turtle.  We  remembered 
that  the  hall  ivas  commenced  in  1411,  and  its 
progress  towards  completion  assisted  by  Richard 
Whittington  himself,  whose  memory  is  handed 
down  in  our  nurseries,  companioned  by  his  cat, 
but  who,  at  a  banquet  given  to  Henry  V.  and 
his  queen,  on  the  brilliant  termination  of  his 
French  campaigns,  astonished  the  monarch  by 
casting  into  the  fire,  bonds  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  the  citizens  of  London  to  the 
amount  of  60,000Z.  We  recalled  the  crafty 
attempts  made  by  Richard  HI.  to  beguile  the 
citizens  assembled  within  its  walls,  into  approval 
of  his  usurpation.  We  thought  of  the  youthful 
and  accomplished  Anne  Askew,  trembling,  yet 
steadfast,  in  that  Hall  of  judgment  from  which 
justice  was  banished,  awaiting  her  sentence,  when 
the  Eighth  Henry  charged  with  heresy,  one  so 
learned  and  lovely,  and  condemned  her,  there 
and  then,  to  torture,  and  the  flames  of  Smith- 
field.  We  remembered  that  within  the  grand 
old  hall,  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  tried  and 
doomed.  These  sad  memoiies  of  arbitrary  and 
bigoted  power  were  relieved  as  we  recalled  the 
time  when  the  walls  resounded  with  the  eloquence 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  opposed  despotism 
and  its  desires,  at  the  memorable  trial  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton.  We  triumphed  when 
we  remembered  that  there  the  Lords  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  declared  their  desire  that  William  of 
Orange  should  become  William  of  England. 
And  mingled  with  those  grave  thoughts,  and 
their  attendant  feelings,  came  a  wild  array  of 
feasts  and  pageants,  down  from  the  days  of 
Henry  V.  to  Victoria  I.  We  have  read  of  the 
time  when,  proud  of  our  great  victories  over 
one  great  man,  the  allied  Sovereigns  accom¬ 
panied  the  Regent  of  England  to  a  City  feast 
of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  then  again 
when  THE  Duke,  the  conqueror  of  the  cenqueror, 
was  feasted  therein  ;  and  this  was  brightened  by 
the  knowledge  that,  by  God’s  mercy,  he  has 
lived  into  these  our  own  times,  to  see  the 
fruits,  rich  and  ripe  and  gathered,  of  that 
victory  which  he  perfected  at  Waterloo.  Dming 
all  these  pageants  and  feasts,  the  hall  was  not 
greatly  disturbed  from  its  ancient  appearance, 
it  was  believed  to  be  as  fair  ladies  are  said  to  be, 
whatever  they  themselves  may  think 

“  Wlien  unadorned — adorned  tlie  most.” 

Gog  and  Magog  have  long  looked  for  the 
restoration  of  the  elaborate  roof  of  carved  oak, 
which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  London,  and  when  they  learned  that  vast 
sums  of  money  were  to  be  expended  to  render 
the  hall  worthy  the  reception — not  of  allied 
Sovereigns,  but  of  allied  people — their  eyes  mys¬ 
teriously  glistened  with  visions  of  mediieval  art, 
of  which  they  had  lately  heard  so  much  ;  they 
watched  and  waited  and  hoped  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  what  would  (so  they  thought)  harmonise 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  graceful 
invitation  cards  met  their  entire  approbation, 
but  had  they  any  voice  in  the  matter,  it  is 
certain,  proud  as  they  were  of  the  canopy  which 
rose  above  the  chairs  of  State,  and  well  content 
with  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
plume  against  its  back-groimd  of  gold  tissue,  yet 
these  venerable  citizens  would  have  ordered 
things  differently — they  ivould  have  seen  how 
impossible  it  -was  to  turn  any  hall  where  they 
presided  into  a  bright  salon-de-danse. 

It  is  true  when  they  perused  the  official  blue 
book,  so  gallantly  presented  to  eveiy  guest  upon 
entrance — and  which  really  is  a  pleasing  and  in¬ 
structive  memento  of  the  event — they  at  once 
understood  the  arrangement  of  the  pictorial  works 
of  Art  that  figured  in  the  different  compartments 
of  their  own  beloved  hall  ;  they  saw  the 
intention  to  welcome  and  compliment  each 
country — and,  good  giants  that  they  are  ! — 
despite  their  disappointment,  they  exchanged 
their  sceptres  for  olive-branches,  which  they 
determined  to  extend  to  the  expected  multitude, 
devoutly  hoping  that  the  deficiency  of  “keeping” 
in  the  ornamentation  would  be  overlooked,  or 
commented  on  with  due  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome — when  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  this  particular  ffite  should  be 
different  from  all  others  ever  given  within  their 
sanctuary,  and  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
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transform  wliat  was  not  ti-ansforinablc — to 
gai’laud  the  oak,  not  with  ivy,  or  misletoe,  hut 
witli  lilies  and  roses  ;  to  deck  the  dignified  old 
lady,  magnificent  in  velvet,  diamonds,  and  point- 
lace,  in  the  garments  of  a  maiden  of  fifteen.  But  we 
must  abandon  this  badinage,  and  say  gravely  that 
the  city  magnates  if  they  liad  restored  the  hall 
would  Lave  done  a  great  thing.  Nevertheless, 
the  fete  was  brilliant  beyond  all  description  ; 
the  profusion  of  lights,  and  looking-glass,  and 
diamonds  unsurpassable ;  the  people  were  so 
eager  to  see  and  welcome  the  Queen  that 
their  usual  faculties  seemed  suspended,  and 
they  almost  lacked  attention  to  the  nobility  and 
strangers  who  entered  long  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  her  majesty’s  arrival.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  indeed,  was  greeted,  as  he  always  is, 
with  applause,  or  still  more,  with  deep-hearted 
murmurs  of  affection  ;  and  two  Parsees  in  white 
robes,  and  long  caps,  which  looked  like  rolls 
of  oil-cloth,  were  certainly  the  most  peculiar  in 
their  appearance  of  all  the  foreigners.  We  had 
ample  time  for  observation  ; — while  multitude 
was  added  to  multitude,  and  those  who  had 
obtained  seats  dreaded  to  leave  them  lest  they 
should  be  obliged  to  be  pressed  almost  to  death, 
so  dense  did  the  undulating  crowd  become  : — 
dense  as  it  was,  the  ventilation  was  admirable. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  their 
City  court  got  up  a  little  walking  pageant  of 
their  own,  and  passed  half  round  the  hall, 
doing  the  honours  with  much  courtesy  and 
kindness  before  the  Queen’s  arrival.  We 
were  particularly  interested  by  the  appearance 
and  manner,  of  men  whom  we  recognised  as 
stern  reformers,  who  some  few  years  ago,  led 
the  City  malcontents,  and  spoke  of  republicanism 
as  an  admirable  form  of  government :  they  stood 
within  that  hall  utterly  changed;  their  stern, 
cold,  faces  had  become  bright  and  joyful :  they 
talked  together  of  their  Queen,  and  how  she  had 
elevated  the  useful,  as  well  as  rendered  graceful 
homage  to  the  Fine,  Arts  :  they  declared  that 
their  long  dormant  loyalty  had  been  called  forth 
by  her  recognition  of  Industrial  power.  They 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  account  to  each 
other  for  the  wonderful  change  which  had 
rendered  them  happy  and  peaceful  members  of 
society ; — and  then  they  paused,  and  hearing 
the  tramping  of  the  horses,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
outside  multitude,  their  plaudits  burst  forth, 

'  highly  and  holily,  and  mingled  with  the  pealing 

bells,  and  the  roaring  music  of  genuine  heart¬ 
felt  delight  that  ushered  the  Queen  into  the 
Guildhall  of  her  City.  No  foreigner  who 
!  witnessed  Her  Majesty’s  reception  will  ever  call 
us  a  “  cold  ”  people  again.  The  refutation  of 
the  reproach  of  "  coldness  was  certainly  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  9th  of  July.  No  “  West- 
end  ”  reception  could  have  been  so  hearty ;  the 

1  organisation  of  the  West-end  would  forbid  it;  the 

court  ladies  looked  on,  some  in  mute,  some  in 
;  sympathising  astonishment  at  the  earnest, 
devoted  determination  of  those  who  had  never 
^  before  been  under  the  same  roof  with  their  Queen, 
and  now  pressed  forward  in  hundreds  to  pass 
before  her.  This  natural  and  involuntary 
homage,  proved  how  little  the  people  thought 
or  cared  for  any  thing  except  the  delight  of 
gazing  on  their  Queen  and  her  husband.  Amongst 
the  multitude,  as  it  waved  on,  were  some  who 
must  have  remembered  the  past  of  their  own 
lives  drearily.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Nemours,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  de 
Joinville  mingled  with  the  people;  there  were 
others  who  can  never  forget  how  the  worthy 
citizens  of  London  greeted  their  Queen — • 

*  *  Patriots  lone,  exiled, 

— Alike  find  refuge  and  repose 

Where  freedom  ever  smiled 

there  was  a  picturesque  mingling  of  dresses  and 
of  people,  and  a  greater  number  of  foreigners 
were  present  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
there  were  many  smooth-faced  and  rosy  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  passed  muster  as  English  citizens, 
and  beardless  N ortherns  and  Americans ;  more 

1  than  one  Englishman  believing  that  a  “foreigner 

1  must  wear  a  beard,”  frequently  mistook  a 

I  “stranger  for  his  own,”  and  was  utterly  as- 

1  tonished  when  a  smile  and  shake  of  the  head 
proved  that  he  had  been  addressed  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue. 

We  are  told  that  the  ciypt  where  the  Queen 

supped  was  faultless  in  the  magnificence,  the 
keeping,  and  the  beauty  of  its  arrangements  ;  but 
wo  confess  wo  lacked  the  courage  to  enter  it ; 
after  her  Majesty  and  the  I'rince  withdrew,  the 
rush  of  the  famishing  midtitude  towards  the 
supper-rooms  was  tremendous;  the  motive  forfor- 
bcarancc  was  withdrawn  ;  and  it  was  pleasanter 
to  rest  in  the  vestibule,  and  gaze  on  the  sculp¬ 
ture — on  MacDowcll’s  “  Love  Triumphant,”  and 
Daily’s  “  Graces.”  It  was  well  done  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  introduce  statuary  into  the  pageant, 
but  it  would  be  still  better  to  keep  it  there,  or 
command  a  competition  for  a  marble  group 
emblematic  of  the  great  event  which  has  in¬ 
duced  so  much  personal  intercourse  between  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  people  of  all  countries. 
Notwithstanding  the  “mistakes”  made  in  the 
adornments  of  the  hall,  and  which  arose, 
perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  do  something  that 
had  never  been  done  before  ;  notwithstanding 
the  numbers,  and  pressure  which  crushed  many 
fresh  and  beautiful  dresses  into  mere  masses 
of  colour  ;  notwithstanding  the  delays,  and 
the  impossibility  of  dancing  which  rendered 
the  beautiful  little  engagement  books  of  none 
avail — the  f6te  at  the  City  of  London  Guild¬ 
hall  on  the  9th  of  July,  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered,  as  with  all  else  connected  with  the  Great 
Exhibition.  It  called  forth  new  feelings  and 
new  ideas ;  it  was,  so  to  say,  the  celebration  of 
the  Festival  of  Labour. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  City  of  London,  to 
mark  its  approbation  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations.  England  is  so  essentially  commercial ; 
Trade,  in  its  various  ramifications,  so  purely 
national,  so  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  that  it  was 
right  in  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the 
world  to  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the 
strangers,  who  in  kindly  and  invited  rivalry 
visited  our  country.  Aladdin’s  lamp  could 
scai'cely  have  produced  greater  wonders  than 
have  been  performed  during  the  last  year,  simply 
by  this  newly  honoured  power  of  labour ;  all 
knew  that  those  who  wore  silk  did  not 
weave  it ;  that  the  earth  yielded  its  increase  in 
different  forms  from  that  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  the  public  gaze;  but  these  were  of  the  taken- 
for-granted  truths  which  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  inves¬ 
tigated. 

The  spirit  of  enquiry  which  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  have  poured  out  upon  the  people, 
has  put  away  the  ignorance  which  existed  as  to 
the, working  of  the  necessaries  of  every-day  life, 
as  well  as  the  moulding  and  making  of  objects 
connected  with  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
Arts.  An  appreciation  of  the  union  of  the  true 
and  beautiful,  even  in  the  common  articles  of 
daily  use,  is  diffusing  itself  as  if  by  magic,  among 
the  people  ;  the  education  of  the  eye  is  making 
rapid  progress  ;  and  those  of  us  who  have 
considered  Gold  as  the  one  thing  needed  to 
adorn  and  beautify  life,  will  soon  see  that  Taste, 
in  its  purest  and  holiest  sense,  based  upon 
sound  principles  of  form  and  colour,  must 
hallow  what  gold  supplies,  must  harmonise  and 
arrange,  classify  and  dignify,  or  gold  will  be  spent 
in  vain. 

Knowledge  has  been  more  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  country  since  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  1st  of  May,  than  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  “  progress  ” 
we  believed  we  made,  and  did,  to  a  certain 
degree,  make  in  all  things.  The  former  fetes 
at  Guildhall,  commemorated  no  victory  equal  to 
that  gained  by  peaceful  labour  in  the  year  1851. 
They  celebrated  no  triumphs  leading  to  more 
happy  results,  than  the  triumph  over  prejudice 
and  ignorance  achieved,  by  our  Queen  and 
Prince,  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  shouts  of  the  people 
are  still  ringing  in  our  ears  ;  the  lights  and  the 
glittering  of  jewels,  and  the  richness  and  gorgeous 
vai’iety  of  that  courtly  and  citizen  multitude, 
still  ache  our  eyes.  A  multitude  is  always  a  gi’and 
and  suggestive  thing,  and  this  was  peculiaidy  so. 
May  many  such  assemble  in  the  City  of  London, 
under  the  auspices  of  our  self-thinking  and 
glorious  Queen ;  and  thus  will  the  Crystal  Palace 
remain  enshrined  in  our  memory  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era — when  the  labourer 
is  recognised  and  honoured  as  he  deserves. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

PROPOSED  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  i 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

From  the  earliest  moment  at  which  the  financial 
suceess  of  the  Great  Exhibition  could  be  fairly  re¬ 
lied  upon,  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  building,  when  it  had  answered  the  pur-  i 

pose  for  which  it  was  erected,  began  to  suggest 
itself  to  every  one.  The  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  almost  unanimous  that  it  should  be  preserved ;  | 

and  that  such  will  be  the  case  cannot  for  a  moment 
bo  doubted.  The  Alhenmum  was,  if  we  mistake  i 

not,  the  first  journal  that  offered  any  practical 
suggestion  on  the  subject;  but  the  inquiry  has  i 

since  occupied  the  attention  of  nearly  all  our  daily  , 

contemporaries,  and  has  given  occasion  for  pam- 
plilets  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Paxton  and  an  anony-  j  ] 

mouswriterwhosignshimself  “Denarius, ’’in  which  ' 

a  great  variety  of  suggestions  and  calculations  on  j , 

the  subject,  are  placed  before  the  public.  Some  of 
our  contemporaries,  excited  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  financial  success,  so  far,  of  the  Exhibition, 
are  for  purchasing  its  contents  as  they  stand.  It 
would  be  idle  to  waste  words  on  so  absurd  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  If  some  twelve  millions  of  money  could  be  raised 
for  such  a  purpose,  which  we  know  to  be  an  im¬ 
possibility,  such  a  plan  could  never  be  carried  out ; 
and  even  if  the  jewels  and  precious  metals,  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  value  at  which  its 
contents  have  been  estimated,  were  excepted,  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  converting  it  into  a  permanent  museum  for 
the  manufactures  which  it  now  contains,  would  be 
insurmountable.  A  large  proportion  of  the  articles 
are  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  the  effects  of  exposure  to  light  and 
dust.  There  are,  doubtless,  a  vast  number  of 
objects,  illustrative  of  the  various  useful  sciences, 
which  would  incur  less  risk  of  injury  than  silks, 
velvets,  laces,  and  embroideries ;  but  to  purchase 
them,  at  a  cost  approaching  to  their  value, 
would  demand  much  larger  funds  than  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  realised  under  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations,  between  this  and  November.  It  is 
probable  that  if  converted  into  a  permanent 
bazaar  for  the  sale  of  specimens  of  the  industry  of 
all  nations,  great  numbers  of  contributions  would 
flow  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  its  present  contents  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  until  disposed  of ;  but  have  the 
promoters  of  this  notable  plan  reflected,  for  one 
moment,  on  the  injurious  effects  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  such  an  arrangement. 

It  would  be  to  bring  home  to  ourown  doors,  perma¬ 
nently,  and  with  many  extrinsic  attractions,  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  ingenuity  of  foreign  countries,  where  la¬ 
bour  can  be  more  cheaply  obtained  than  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  foreign  exhibitors,  if 
allowed  a  lease  of  their  respective  compartments  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  for  a  definite  period,  on  the  i 

condition  of  keeping  them  filled  with  either  the 
objects  they  have  already  furnished,  or  others  of  ; 

similar  value,  would  readily  avail  themselves  of  ; 
such  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  permanent 
bazaar  for  their  goods ;  but  their  success  in  such 
a  contingency  could  only  be  founded  upon  the 
ruin,  or  at  least  the  serious  injury,  of  the  British 
tradesman.  It  will  be  alleged  that  unless  his  articles 
will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with  those 
of  foreign  competitors,  he  deserves  no  sympathy 
from  the  public  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that 
high  priced  objects  have  been  purchased  from 
foreigners  in  the  present  Exhibition,  many  of 
which  are  every  way  inferior  to  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  articles  of  home  production  of  a  much 
smaller  price.  The  plan,  therefore,  of  a  monster 
Bazaar  (for  if  goods  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  per¬ 
manently  exposed  therein  for  sale,  it  can  be  re- 
garded_in  no  other  light,)  must  at  once  be  dismissed. 

The  "idea  of  converting  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  into  a  series  of  Galleries,  for  the  reception 
of  works  of  Art  and  vertu,  is  nearly  as  untenable. 

It  would  interfere  with  the  design  which  is  already 
in  contemplation  for  erecting  a  suitable  edifice  for 
the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  English  School, 
elsewhere.  It  is  moreover  no  part  of  our  duty  to 
provide  apermanent  depository  for  the  sale  of  foreign 
works  of  Art  in  this  country.  The  painters  of 
France  and  Germany  enjoy  at  home  a  much  larger 
amount  of  patronage  than  is  accorded  to  our  native 
artists.  In  the  former  country,  a  large  sum  of 
money  is  annually  devoted  by  the  ministry  to 
the  purchase  of  the  works  of  native  painters.  Not 
only  is  the  government  a  liberal  patron  of  Art,  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  municipal  body,  throughout 
France,  whose  Hotel  de  Ville  is  not  ornamented 
by  pictures  painted  for  them  in  its  official  capa¬ 
city.  In  England  the  case  is  widely  different ; 
the  amount  of  patronage  is  comparatively  small, 
and  that  of  competition  disproportionably  great. 
Galleries  for  the  reception  of  pictures  for  sale, 
by  artists  of  all  nations,  would  be  liable  to  the 
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objections  already  advanced  to  the  formation  of  a 
bazaar  for  the  disposal  of  manufactures. 

The  idea  of  a  winter  garden  has  suggested  itself 
to  a  large  number  of  persons ;  but  that  of  rendering 
any  considerable  portion  of  it  a  vast  forcing- 
house,  for  the  culture  of  exotic  plants,  has  occurred 
only  to  Mr.  Paxton,  and  cannot,  according  to  our 
impression,  be  realised  with  any  advantage  to  the 
public.  Presuming  the  statements  contained  in 
Mr.  Paxton’s  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  in  the  Lords’,  to  be  correct,  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  stand  for  a  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
it  must  require,  from  year  to  year,  very  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  and  renovations,  and  if  so, 
the  income  realised  at  the  doors  will  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  stock  the  place  and  supply  the  funds 
that  will  be  requisite  for  the  payment  of  the  con¬ 
stant  labour  that  must  be  going  on  within  and 
without.  But,  it  is  to  serve  the  purposes  also  of  a 
Walhalla  for  sculpture,  whicli,  if  we  understand 
the  suggestion  aright,  is  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  trees  and  plants,  after  the  manner  of  the 
older  gardens  of  Italy  and  Fr.ance.  Now,  for  such 
a  purpose  mere  casts  would  scarcely  answer, 
could  they  be  spared  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill 
the  vast  space  which  rvould  lie  open  to  the  eye. 
Even  at  this  early  period  of  the  season,  many  of 
the  casts  in  the  Great  Exhibition  are  beginning  to 
be  touched,  at  their  extremities,  with  a  green  and 
yellow  melancholy,  and  the  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  conservatory  would,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  destroy  them  for  all  ornamental  purposes  in 
less  than  a  year.  Bronzes  and  marbles  would  not, 
of  course,  be  liable  to  the  same  amount  of  injury, 
but  can  artists  afford  to  send  their  works  for  such 
a  purpose,  or  will  proprietors  consent  to  denude 
their  houses  in  order  to  supply  decorations  for 
a  winter  garden,  with  the  prospect  of  having  them 
injured  in  transitu,  or  discoloured  by  damp  or  dust. 
The  reply  is  obvious.  If  sculpture,  therefore,  is  to 
form  part  of  the  plan,  a  proper  gallery  must  be  fitted 
up  for  its  reception  ;  in  which  case,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  re¬ 
moved. 

But  trees,  flowers,  and  sculpture,  wilt  hardly 
suffice  to  fill  so  vast  an  extent  of  space.  Not  only 
might  museums  be  fitted  up  therein  for  the  sciences 
of  mineralogy,  geology,  archteology,  chemistry,  and 
the  useful  Arts,  but  chambers  and  lecture-rooms 
might  be  provided  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  our  principal  learned  societies  ;  most  of  which 
might  be  located  there  much  more  advanta¬ 
geously  and  at  far  less  cost  than  they  ai'e  lodged 
at  the  present  moment;  whilst  the  proximity  of 
collections  connected  with  their  respective  sciences 
would  afford  facilities  to  the  lecturer,  of  which 
he  would  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself.  All 
this  is  not  merely  practicable,  but  may  be 
achieved  without  difficulty,  considering  the  means 
and  appliances  which  are  within  the  grasp  of 
the  commissioners.  If  Mr.  Paxton’s  calculations  of 
the  annual  cost  of  retaining  the  Crystal  Palace, 
merely  as  a  winter-garden,  be  correct,  namely: — 
for  fuel,  water,  gravel  for  walks,  feeding  and 
attendance  to  birds,  and  general  superintendence 
eight  thousand  pounds;  and  for  painting  and 
renovation,  four  thousand;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  an  amount  may  e.asily  be  realised  with 
the  additional  attractions  above  referred  to.  ’I'he 
admission  of  equestrians,  however,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
half  hardy  ;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  would  look 
none  the  greener  for  the  dust  raised  by  a  Rotten 
Row  cavalcade.  Mr.  Paxton’s  favourite  idea  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  public  free,  is  even  more  objectionable; 
there  would  be  no  comfort  under  its  roof  for  any 
one,  if  the  place  were  overflowed,  as  it  would  be, 
by  all  the  idle  vagabonds  of  the  metropolis ;  nor  will 
the  company  be  very  much  more  select,  if  the 
price  of  admission,  as  Denarius  suggests,  be  fixed 
at  one  penny.  A  tariff  of  sixpence  would  create 
ample  funds,  without  drawing  too  heavily  on  the 
rescources  of  the  lieges. 

Whatever  be  the  uses  to  which  the  Crystal 
Palace  be  devoted,  however  it  must  be  preserved. 

We  must  first  labour  to  secure  this  object,  and 
then  consider  how  it  can  be  most  advantageously 
arranged  ;  but  upon  one  thing  we  ought  unques¬ 
tionably  to  insist ;  the  subscriptions  were  raised, 
and  the  whole  plan  was  promulgated,  with  a  view 
to  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  British  Indus¬ 
trial  Art ;  this  primary  consideration — may  we  not 
say  stipulation — must  be  adhered  to,  and  due  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  Provinces  as  well  as  to  the 
Metropolis.  To  the  former,  a  winter  garden  would 
be  of  very  little  value  ;  while  any  project  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  and  promoting  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  would  largely 
and  equally  benefit  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

This  important  topic  will,  perhaps,  claim  at  our 
hands  a  more  considerate  notice  next  month. 


THE  JURIES  OF  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


C0NSIDEIIA.BLE  anxiety  has  been  expressed,  and 
many  extraordinary  rumours  have  been  current, 
for  some  time  past,  on  the  subject  of  the  eagerly 
looked-for  awards  of  the  juries  of  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  Nations.  It  has,  at  length,  been 
finally  decided  that,  excepting  in  the  special  case  of 
agricultural  implements,  the  names  of  the  success¬ 
ful  competitors  will  not  be  promulgated  officially 
until  the  latter  end  of  October.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  delay,  none  of  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  discontentanddissatisfaction  which 
would  be  created  among  the  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  by  the  publication,  at  the  present  moment, 
of  the  respective  awards,  would  materially  affect 
the  interests  of  the  Exhibition,  appears  to  us,  (un¬ 
less  under  a  contingency  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
contemplate,)  to  be  altogether  unwarranted.  If 
these  juries  have  given  honest  and  impartial  ver¬ 
dicts,  their  decisions  will  have  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  rarely  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  and 
the  objects  so  distinguished  will  derive  an  in¬ 
creased  eclat,  which  will,  we  should  imagine, 
greatly  promote  the  views  of  the  commissioners. 
Every  frequenter  of  a  Fine  Art  exhibition  visits  it 
with  additional  interest  after  the  magical  label  of 
“  sold  ”  has  been  affixed  to  the  pictures  and  statuary 
whose  merits  may  have  secured  for  them  such  a 
preference.  The  imprimatur  of  some  tasteful 
amateur,  if  it  should  not  happen  to  confirm  his 
opinion  of  their  value,  enables  him,  at  least,  to 
institute  comparisons  and  correct  his  first  impres¬ 
sions,  if  they  have  misled  him.  The  announcement 
of  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  for  prizes 
in  the  Great  Exhibition,  would,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  give  a  new  impetus  to  public  curiosity, 
and  would  afford  the  world  an  opportunity,  which 
can  never  occur  again,  of  testing  the  fairness  of 
the  several  awai'ds,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
prize  objects  with  those,  that,  with  similar  pre¬ 
tensions,  have  been  less  fortunate.  It  would, 
moreover,  silence  or  confirm  rumours  which, 
whether  false  or  true,  have  already  excited  much 
dissatisfaction.  We  allude  to  the  very  general  im¬ 
pression  which  prevails,  that  whilst  the  foreign 
jurors  (and  they  bear  in  number  much  too  large  a 
proportion  to  those  of  our  own  country,)  have  been 
all  but  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  some  of  our 
own  judges  have  made  concessions  and  exhibited  a 
forbearance  which  have  operated  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  own  countrymen;  cither  deferring 
wholly  to  the  notions  of  their  foreign  fellow'-jurors, 
or  offering  to  them  but  a  w-eak  and  vacillating 
opposition.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vaunting, 
in  interested  circles,  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  decisions  have  been  arrived  at; 
but  in  bodies  so  constituted,  this  “  wonderful  una¬ 
nimity  ”  must  occasionally  be  purchased  at  the 
e.xpense  of  those  of  whom  the  yielding  party  are 
the  representatives.  The  impression  to  which  we 
allude  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  reports 
which  are  creeping  out  in  all  directions,  of  the 
singular  and  extraordinary  nature  of  some  of  the 
aw-ards ;  those  in  the  departments  of  sculpture, 
W'oollen-cloths,  and  cutlery,  more  especially.  We 
do  not  profess  tc  place  reliance  on  some  of  the 
accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  parties  to 
whom  prizes  are  said  to  have  been  awarded  ;  for 
they  are  so  extravagant  as  to  defy  belief.  There 
ai'e  certain  manufactures,  forming  part  of  the  staple 
of  her  commerce,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
claims  of  England  to  an  undoubted  preference  over 
other  countries  have  been  hitherto  universally  re¬ 
cognised.  If,  therefore,  we  should  find  the  merit  of 
making  the  best  woollen  cloths  referred  toRussia, 
and  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  cutlery- 
awarded  to  France,  we  may  feel  assured  that  there 
must  have  been  something  wrong  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  that  would  hazard  such  decisions. 

If  we  should  be  assured  by  the  fiat  of  one  of 
these  juries,  that  no  living  British  artist  is  entitled 
to  one  of  the  three  prizes  allotted  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Exhibition  to  tbe  department  of 
sculpture,  we  shall  be  less  easily  convinced  that 
the  genius  of  the  Art  has  departed  from  amongst  us, 
than  that  there  must  have  been  something  strange 
in  the  constitution  of  a  jury  which  could  arrive 
at  so  unlooked-for  a  decision.  Without,  however, 
professing  to  place  greater  reliance  on  the  rumours 
to  which  rve  have  alluded  than  they  deserve,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  v  .st  deal  more  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  ill-feeling  will  be  excited  by  the  delay 
of  the  commissioners  to  furnish  an  authentic  record 
of  the  awards  of  the  respective  prizes,  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  its  immediate  publication  ; 
if,  as  we  have  a  right  to  believe,  the  judges  them- 
scL’CS  do  not  anticipate  a  very  unfavourable  recep¬ 
tion  of  their  decisions  in  this  country.  In  any 


case,  the  present  is  the  fittest  time  for  their  pro¬ 
mulgation.  If  erroneous,  from  prejudice  or  igno¬ 
rance,  the  disappointed  competitor  would  be,  to 
some  extent,  soothed  and  solaced  by  public  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  under  the  injustice  ;  and  if  correct 
and  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  his  complaints  would  meet  with  no 
more  attention  than  they  deserved. 

But  there  is  much  excuse  for  the  impression 
which  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public 
mind ;  we  allude  to  the  constitution  of  the 
respective  juries.  On  looking  over  the  official 
list,  we  find  that  the  leading  principle  in  appointing 
these  functionaries,  has  been  to  select  one-half  of 
each  jury  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  to  make 
them  chairmen  and  deputy-chairmen  in  a  similar 
ratio.  In  some  instances,  four  or  six  (as  the  case 
may  be),  shrew-d,  experienced  foreigners,  animated 
by  one  spirit,  have  been  pitted  against  a  similar 
number  of  dillettante  English  noblemen  and  gent¬ 
lemen,  some  of  whom  have  been  all  their  lives 
devoted  to  branches  of  Art  and  Manufacture  which 
have  no  collection  with  that  on  which  they  have 
been  invited  to  adjudicate  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  only  department  in  which  the  commis¬ 
sioners  have  met  “  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
exhibitors”  to  be  made  acquainted  with  their  fate, 
is  that  of  “  Agricultural  implements,”  whose 
jurors  are  only  one-third  foreigners,  and  whose 
awards  are  almost  wholly  given  to  Englishmen. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  very  dispropor- 
tioned  admixture  of  foreigners  in  these  juries,  con¬ 
sidering  the  comparative  number  of  British  and 
foreign  exhibitors,  the  selection  of  the  British 
portions  of  them  is  often  far  from  happy.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  department  of  sculpture  for  an  example. 
Of  the  seven  British  jurors,  out  of  fourteen,  two  are 
architects  ;  a  third  is  a  painter  of  tableaux  de  genre  ; 
a  fourth  is  a  medallist;  a  fifth,  an  employe  of  the 
British  Museum  (whose  superior  officer,  Signor 
Panizzi,  represents  a  foreign  nation  on  the  same 
jury)  ;  the  sixth,  Mr.  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  a  man 
of  first-rate  genius,  doubtless,  but  one  who  has  not, 
for  many  years  past,  resided  in  England  ;  and  the 
seventh  a  dillettante  nobleman,  who  has  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  “  Boy  and  Lizard  ”  in  the  English 
sculpture  court  of  the  Exhibition.  Who  can  wonder 
if  foreigners  should  have  had  the  best  of  such  a 
contest,  if  indeed  there  have  been  any  contest  in 
the  matter.  We  would  guard  ourselves  against 
being  supposed  to  convey  any  reflection  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  foreign  jurors  ;  but  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  national  prejudice,  England  has  here  a 
combination  of  the  prejudices  of  several  co-untries 
to  deal  with.  How  she  will  come  out  of  the 
contest  remains  to  be  seen. 


ON  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

In  the  present  number  we  are  enabled  to  give 
another  illustration  of  those  very  beautiful  pave¬ 
ments  which  the  enterprise  and  the  taste  of  the 
producers,  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co.,  have  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  re-introduced. 

Encaustic  tiles,  of  similar  designs  to  those 
now  figured,  are  found  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  the  cathedial  churches  of  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  and  Exeter.  They  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  pavements  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ; 
at  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  several  other 
cathedrals  and  churches. 

The  modern  manufacturers  of  these  tiles  have 
adhered  with  much  fidelity  to  the  designs  of 
the  best  existing  examples,  and  in  the  present 
case  to  the  colour,  red  and  yellow,  of  the  originals. 
The  black  border,  in  one  example,  and  the  brown 
one  in  the  other,  is  exceedingly  effective,  and 
does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with 
the  general  character  of  the  pavement.  A  modern 
writer  on  the  subject  of  the  modern  manufacture 
of  tiles,  has  some  severe  remarks  on  the  “  oil¬ 
cloth  effect  ”  on  many  pavements.  He  insists  on 
the  “  importance  of  employing  a  varietj- of  colours 
in  pavements,”  which,  he  says,  “  was  probably 
done  in  all  ancient  examples,  though  it  has  been 
often  worn  out.  The  colour  most  frequently 
employed,  in  addition  to  the  red  and  yellow,  is 
black.  This  is  readily  procured  and  has  a  good 
effect.  Several  examples  of  green  also  occur ; 
these  are  superior  to  the  black  in  their  effect, 
from  the  contrast  of  colour  with  the  red  tiles. 
Of  coui’se,  both  green  and  black  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  as  at  Salisbury,  Flly,  and  Exeter.” 

These  remarks  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  qualification.  In  the  times  when  the  existing 
examples  of  pavement  tiles,  with  which  our 
churches  were  adorned,  were  manufactured,  the 
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potter  was  limited  to  a  few  colours  by  necessity, 
and,  certainly,  being  so  limited,  be  made  the 
most  appropriate  use  of  his  material. 

The  power  of  appreciating  a  harmonious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  colours  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
education.  Strong  contrasts,  which  are  positively 
displeasing  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  are  by  fami¬ 
liarity  rendered  agreeable  to  the  uninstructed. 
In  nature,  where  we  have  every  variety  of  colour 
displayed,  there  is  invariably  a  most  harmonious 
intorblending  of  tints  ;  there  are  no  sharp  lines 
dividing  black  and  green,  or  red  and  yellow  ; 
they  pass,  one  into  the  other,  by  insensible  gra¬ 
dations.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tiles  or  tesserfc,  and  it  appears  we  are 
more  in  danger  of  producing  the  appearance  of 
an  oil-cloth,  by  employing  many  colours  in  them, 
than  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  judiciously 
chosen. 

The  advance  of  chemical  science  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
which  might  be  united  most  easily  with  the 
clays  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tesserae  ; 
and  with  certain  forms,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  many  new  colours  might  be  introduced 
with  a  pleasing  effect ;  but  while  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  confined  to  straight  or  angular  lines  the 
experiment  is  a  dangerous  one. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  we  best  escape 
the  oil-cloth  character  by  strict  attention  to 
the  design  ;  for,  certainly,  the  painter  has  the 
power  of  increasing  the  number  of  his  colours 
far  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  pottei’. 

Messrs.  Minton  &  Co.  have  most  judiciously 
avoided  this,  not  merely  in  the  present  examples, 
but  also  in  those  given  in  former  numbers  of  the 
journal. 

From  the  circumstance  that  tiles,  of  a  similar 
design  to  those  in  our  illustrations,  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
these  encaustic  tiles  must  have  been  largely 
manufactured  in  those  districts.  A  manufactory 
of  embossed  tiles  existed  in  the  north  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  in  the  last  century,  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  ordinary  encaustic  tile  was  made  at  the 
same  works.  In  classifying  the  encaustic  tiles. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton  says  : — “  They  are  of  all 
dates;  a  few,  perhaps,  Norman;  a  few  early 
English ;  very  many  decorated ;  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  perpendicular.  They  repre¬ 
sent  every  variety  of  subjects ;  sometimes 
human  heads,  or  figures ;  oftener ,  armorial 
bearings ;  personal  devices  and  initials ;  heraldic 
animals  ;  scrolled  iron-work  ;  Gothic  windows, 
buildings,  and  tracery;  fleurs-de-lis,  roses,  and 
other  conventional  ornaments  common  in  mediae¬ 
val  works.  The  popularity  of  some  of  the  ancient 
manufactures  is  remarkable  :  thus  we  find  iden¬ 
tical  tiles  at  Winchester,  Exeter,  Chichester,  and 
Salisbury  Cathedrals ;  and  another  kiln  supplied 
the  churches  at  Harrow,  King’s  Langly,  Bosham, 
Horsham,  Mapledurham,  Shottesbrook,  Apple- 
dram,  Steventon,  Crowmarsh,  Gifford,  Cholsey, 
Elstow,  Ewelme,  West  Hendred,  and  Lewes  ; 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  and  Oxford  Cathedral.” 

The  arrangements  of  the  tiles  which  we 
figure  this  mouth  are  from  Reading  Abbey, 
and  are  very  similar  to  many  of  the  best 
examples  now  remaining.  The  Abbot  Sebroke’s 
pavement  at  Gloucester  is  of  this  variety, 
although  differing  in  many  points  of  the  design. 
This  pavement  is  thus  described — “  The  whole 
space  on  each  of  the  panels  is  divided  into 
squares  of  sixteen  tiles,  which  consist  alter¬ 
nately  of  a  pattern  occupying  sixteen  tiles  and 
a  pattern  on  four  tiles  with  twelve  black  or 
green  tiles  round  it.”  Abbot  Sebroke’s  pave¬ 
ment  is  much  richer.  Down  the  centre  from 
east  to  west  is  a  row  of  squares  of  sixteen  tiles, 
placed  like  all  the  others  in  the  pavement, 
diagonally,  and  touching  each  other  at  east  and 
west  points.  The  squares  are  alternately  of 
two  patterns  :  on  each  side,  north  and  south, 
they  touch  single  tiles ;  between  which,  east 
and  west,  are  squares  of  nine  tiles.  These  last, 
north  and  south,  meet  other  squares  of  nine  tiles 
similarly  united  by  single  tiles.  In  the  inter¬ 
mediate  spaces,  i.  e.,  north  and  south  of  single 
tiles,  are  squares  of  four,  of  various  designs ; 
each  row,  east  and  west,  of  squares  of  nine  is  of 
one  pattern  only ;  the  remaining  tiles  are  black, 
or  rather  green.  This  method  of  arrangement 
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is  more  beautifld  than  the  trellised,  but  is  only 
adapted  to  those  cases  where  a  considerable 
clear  space  is  to  be  paved — as  for  instance,  parts 
of  a  cathedral,  and  the  chancels  of  some 
churches.  Although  in  the  pavement  here 
described,  colours  aro  introduced  which  do  not 
appear  in  our  illustration,  it  is  similar  to  it  in 
the  mode  of  fitting,  and  therefore  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  old  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
modern  encaustic  pavement  of  this  variety. 

The  interest  which  has  been  created,  and 
which  appears  to  bo  increasing,  towards  the  use 
of  encaustic  and  tesselated  pavements,  promises 
to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  this  style  of 
flooring  far  more  extensively  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Messrs.  Mintons’  aro  making 
most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  to  direct  the  public  taste.  In  all  their 
encaustic  tiles  they  have  been  mo:  t  careful  in 
the  selection  of  their  designs.  They  have  not 
been  led  into  the  error  of  regarding  everything 
mediseval  as  of  correct  taste.  The  miserable 
caricatures  of  humanity  they  have  avoided 
repeating,  and  have  confined  their  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  those  correct  geometric  figures 
which  are  certainly  evidences  of  an  educated 
taste,  and  which  indicate  a  fine  feeling  for  the 
symmetry  of  natural  arrangements.  The  exam¬ 
ples  we  have  this  month  selected  will,  we  think, 
fully  justify  our  remarks. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES, 


Dover. — The  local  papers  state  that  it  is  in  con¬ 
templation  to  purchase  a  handsome  banner,  with 
the  arms  of  Dover  thereon,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  where  it  will  be  displayed  over 
the  collection  of  wood  carving,  &c.,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers,  the  celebrated  carver,  who  is 
a  native  of  Dover.  The  banner  is  intended  as  a 
testimonial  from  the  town  to  the  works  of  Art  of 
this  talented  artist,  and  the  expense  is  to  be 
defrayed  by  subscription. 

Glasgow. — A  monument  to  Mr.  Motherwell, 
the  Scottish  poet,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Fillans, 
for  the  Glasgow  Necropolis. 

Bristol. — An  autumn  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
living  artists,  at  Bristol,  is  announced  for  the  8th 
September.  A  School  of  Design  is  also  about  to  be 
established  in  that  city. 

Ipswich. — An  exhibition,  and  in  connexion  with 
which  an  Art-Union  Society  under  the  designation 
of  the  “  Suffolk  Fine  Arts  Association,”  will  be 
established  at  Ipswich,  and  opened  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September  next.  Nothing  can  be  more 
spirited  or  liberal  than  the  manner  in  which  this 
proposition  for  the  promotion  of  fine  art  is  brought 
before  the  public.  Works  of  art,  which  are  of 
course  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  committee,  must 
be  sent  in  fourteen  days  before  the  day  of  opening. 
The  secretaries  are  Messrs.  R.  M.  Phipson  and 
Robert  Burrows,  Jun. 


PICTURE  SALES  OF  THE  MONTH, 


Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson  sold,  on  July  6th, 
part  of  the  entire  collection  of  English  pictures,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hoare  of  Bruton  Street,  at  their 
auction  rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s  Square. 
The  only  works  that  fetched  good  prices  were  the 
following; — A  composition  by  J.  Martin,  ‘Paradise, 
with  the  Angel  addressing  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
foreground,’  76  gs. ;  ‘  The  Quiet  Lake,’  ‘  So  calm 
the  water  scarcely  seems  to  stray,’  by  Creswick,  and 
from  Mr.  Bacon’s  collection,  145  gs.  (about  35  gs.less 
than  at  the  previous  sale)  ;  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Chambers,  ‘  St.  Michael’s  Mount,’  with  fishing- 
boats  and  figures  in  a  breeze,  200  gs.  ;  a  beautifully 
painted  ‘  Exterior  of  Strasburgh  Cathedral,’  by  D. 
Roberts,  R.A.,  86  gs.  (formerly  in  Sir  Felix 
Booth’s  collection) ;  ‘  A  Landscape,’  with  a  cow 
lying  down  in  the  foreground,  and  two  others  in  a 
pool  of  water  near  a  barn,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A., 
260  gs.  ;  a  capital  picture  by  C.  Stanfield,  R.A., 
representing  a  harbour  scene,  with  figures  disman- 
tling,  a  wrecked  Indiaman  near  a  jetty,  figures 
lading  carts,  and  soldiers  in  the'foreground,  210  gs.; 
a  beautiful  ‘  Landscape,’  with  animals,  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  representing  a  goatherd  and  his  flock  on 
Moel  Siabod,  North  Wales,  300  gs.  ;  ‘  The  Chapel 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Jean,  at  Caen,  Lower  Nor¬ 
mandy,’  by  D.  Roberts,  260  gs.  (from  Mr.  Bacon’s 
collection)  ;  ‘  The  Farmyard,’  by  S.  Cooper,  250  gs.; 
and  the  ‘  Interior  of  a  Stable,’  with  cows  and  sheep, 
by  the  same  master,  260  gs. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Society  op  Arts. — Tho  council  of  this 
Institution  offer  their  large  medal,  value  25/ , 
for  the  best,  and  their  small  one,  of  10/.,  for  the 
second  best  treatise  on  the  objects  contained  in 
tho  Great  Exhibition,  in  the  section  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  produce  ;  their  medals  of  25/.  and  10/. 
for  tho  best  and  second  best  treatises  on  the 
objects  exhibited  in  the  section  of  Fine  Arts. 
Each  treatise  is  to  occupy  eight  pages  of  the  size 
of  tho  Bridgewater  Essays, — a  space  very  mucli 
too  limited  to  admit  of  anything  beyond  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  tho  numerous  objects  entitled  to  remark. 
The  Society  will  also  award  its  large  medal 
and  twenty-five  guineas  for  the  best  genend 
treatise  on  the  Exhibition,  as  viewed  commer¬ 
cially,  politically,  and  statistically ;  and  small 
medals  for  tho  best  treatise  on  any  special  object, 
or  class  of  objects  exhibited.  The  successful 
treatises  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Society, 
to  be  printed  and  published  by  them  should 
they  think  fit  so  to  do,  but  only  on  the  condition 
of  handing  over  to  the  author  the  net  proceeds, 
after  the  expenses  of  printing  and  paper.  Tho 
candidates  for  these  prizes  must  deliver  in  their 
treatises  on  or  before  the  30th  of  November,  1851. 

Extension  of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise 
TO  Artists  and  other  Literary  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Men. — There  is  a  very  numerous  body 
of  men  connected  with  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  living 
in  furnished  houses  or  apartments  are  not 
entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  The 
humblest  mechanic  who  pays  ten  pounds  a 
year  for  his  dwelling  is  a  recognised  voter ;  but 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  intellect 
of  the  counti-y  is  wholly  unrepresented.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  Lord  John  Russell 
proposes  next  year  to  remedy  this  notable 
anomaly  and  to  recognise  intellectual  qualifi¬ 
cations,  apart  from  all  other  considerations. 
The  present  system  excludes  many  persons  who 
are  every  way  qualified  to  exercise  such  a  privi¬ 
lege  properly.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  his 
lordship’s  reform  will  have  an  even  more  exten¬ 
sive  application  than  has  been  supposed,  and 
that  all  members  of  colleges,  inns  of  court, 
learned  or  artistical  associations,  all  who  have 
obtained  scholastic,  artistical,  or  literary  honours, 
heads  of  schools,  surgeons,  solicitors,  officers  of 
the  united  services,  civil  and  military  engineers, 
as  well  as  all  persons  employed  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  state,  will  be  entitled  under  the 
new  law  to  the  right  of  voting  at  elections.  It 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  such 
persons  are  infinitely  better  qualified  for  the 
possession  of  the  elective  franchise  than  many 
who  are  at  present  on  the  list,  and  that 
the  infusion  into  the  electoral  body  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  intelligence  will  prevent  the 
friends  of  order  from  being  swamped  by  mere 
popular  clamour. 

Mr.  Lewis’s  Sketches.  —  We  have  been 
favoured  with  a  view  of  the  selection  of  the 
sketches  of  this  very  eminent  artist,  made  in 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  between  the 
years  1840  and  1850.  With  these  is  exhibited 
the  famous  picture  “  The  Hareem,”  which  was 
last  year  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Old  Water 
Colour  Society  ;  here  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  satisfactorily  into  its  really  unexam¬ 
pled  manipulation.  We  had  believed  this  work 
already  to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  advanced 
in  process  of  engraving,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
commenced.  Mr.  Lewis,  himself,  contemplates 
engraving  it,  in  which  case,  it  cannot  fail  of 
ample  justice  in  the  true  feeling  of  the  original. 
There  are  two  other  compositions,  “  Easter  Day 
at  Rome,”  which  is  full  of  figures  developing 
every  phase  of  Italian  character,  together  with 
another  Italian  subject.  “  The  Hareem  ” 
prepared  us  for  an  exquisitely  expressive  man¬ 
ner  of  drawing  in  these  sketches,  and  we  have 
not  been  disappointed,  but  we  never  could  have 
imagined  the  diversity  of  subject-matter  which 
they  contain.  Mr.  Lewis’s  lengthened  sojourn 
in  countries  in  which  Art  is  unrecognised,  has 
left  him  only  nature  as  a  guide ;  we  find,  there¬ 
fore,  no  tendency  to  any  settled  mannerism  in 
these  works,  but  a  freshness  and  originality 
arising  from  that  kind  of  earnest  industry  which 
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acknowledges  no  conventional  method  of  meet¬ 
ing  difficulties.  The  number  of  the  sketches 
and  pictures  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  j 
they  are  charming  in  colour,  and  infinitely  more 
careful  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  classed 
as  sketches.  We  mention  a  few  of  them  : — No. 
4.  “  The  Lady  Louisa  Tenison.”  No.  10.  “  Great 
Entrance  to  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constan¬ 
tinople.”  No.  13.  “A  Persian  Prince,  Constan¬ 
tinople.”  Wilkie  made  two  sketches  of  this  person. 
No.  15.  “General  Jochmus  Pacha.”  No.  17. 

“  The  Tartar  who  carried  to  Constantinople  the 
head”  of  Ali  Pacha.”  No.  20.  “  The  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Castlereagh  ”  (in  ancient  costume).  No.  24. 

“  Maudarah  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  house,  Cairo.”  No. 
30.  “  Shrine  and  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush, 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai.”  No.  43.  “  Street  and 
Mosque  of  the  Gerieh,  Cairo.”  No.  45.  “  Lady 
in  the  dress  of  the  Seraglio,  Constantinople.” 
No.  49.  “Bazaar  of  the  Kan,  Khilil,  Cairo,”  No. 
50.  “  Head  of  a  Syrian  Sheikh.”  No.  53. 
Turkish  School,  Cairo.”  No.  84.  “lutei'ior 
Tomb  of  the  Gerieh,  Cairo.”  No.  92.  “  The 
Tribune,  Florence.”  No.  104.  “  Girls  of  Sorrento.” 
No.  111.  “  Street  and  Mosque  of  the  Gerieh, 
Cairo.”  No.  115.  “Interior  of  the  Great  Mosque 
of  Suleimauia,  Constantinople,”  &c.,  &c.  With 
respect  to  costume,  especially  that  of  the  women 
of  rank  and  the  seraglio,  Mr.  Lewis  had  peculiar 
advantages,  inasmuch  as  the  slaves  of  the 
seraglio  were  sent  expressly  to  dress  a  model 
as  a  study,  and  all  the  other  drawings  are 
rendered  valuable  by  their  strict  authenticity. 

Competition  in  Public  Works. — We  have 
repeatedly  descanted  on  the  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  of  competitions  for  public  works,  so  far 
as  the  highest  order  of  Art  is  concerned.  The 
candidate  exposes  himself  to  chances  greater 
than  those  which  attended  a  venture  in  the 
lotteiy  in  the  olden  time.  If  he  should  have 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  judges,  he  has  perhaps 
little  in  their  critical  competency.  In  the  com¬ 
petitions  recently  invited  for  Peel  testimonials, 
the  profession  were  assured  that  all  that  was 
wanted  to  enable  the  respective  committees  to 
decide,  was  a  sketch  representing  the  idea. 
No  one,  of  course,  supposed  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  produce  a  perfect  likeness,  and  as  it 
was  clearly  the  desire  of  most  of  the  judges  that 
■  the  rc.spective  statues  should  appear  in  the  usual 
morning  coat  and  riding  pantaloons  of  the  day, 
little  beyond  dignity  in  the  air  of  the  head  and 
the  pose  of  the  figure  could  reasonably  be  looked 
for  in  the  probationary  sketches.  Tliose,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  any  experience  of  such  contests 
know,  full  well,  that  the  higher  qualities  of  Art 
are  too  often  the  last  points  that  influence  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  In  a  statue  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  even  in  the  smallest  preliminai-y  sketch, 
a  carefully  elaborated  portrait  is  looked  for,  to 
the  prejudice  of  everything  beside.  Let  artists 
therefore  bear  this  in  mind  when  next  invited 
to  enter  into  one  of  these  competitions.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Loudon  Committee  for 

1  selecting  a  sculptor  to  execute  the  proposed 
statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  City  of  London, 
little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  general 
designs,  the  heads  of  the  statuettes  being  almost 
the  only  parts  of  the  performances  that  were 
examined  at  all.  Nay,  an  eye-witness,  on  whose 
veracity  we  can  rely,  assures  us  that  for  fear 
t  they  should  be  influenced  by  the  general  cha¬ 
racter,  the  dignity  or  grace,  of  the  sketches  of  the 
respective  candidates,  the  only  members  of  the 
committee  who  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon  a 
comparative  estimate  of  their  merits,  placed 
their  hats  before  the  figures  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  shut  out  every  thing  but  the  head  !  In 

1  the  competition  for  the  Wordsworth  testimonial 

1  the  parties  vvhose  province  it  was  to  decide 
which  should  be  adopted,  after  inviting  several 
of  our  most  distinguished  sculptors  to  waste 
their  time  in  preparing  models  for  their  con¬ 
sideration,  and  after  receiving  several  of  very 
high  merit  as  compositions,  thought  proper  to 
reject  them  al/,  and  to  employ  an  artist  of 
their  own ;  the  ground  being  one  which 
they  ought  to  have  weighed  before  inviting  the 
competition,  namely,  that  the  sculptor-  elect 
would  undertake  to  execute  the  statue  for  what¬ 
ever  sum  the  subscriptions  might  eventually 
amount  to.  The  simple  fact,  however,  appeal’s 
to  have  been,  that  a  perfect  likeness  to  the  poet 

was  looked  for  in  the  plaster  statuettes,  and  was 
of  course  looked  for  in  vain.  It  now  and  then 
happens  that  the  large  portion  of  the  figure 
hidden  behind  the  “  hat  ”  of  the  dubitating 
critic,  may  give  the  work  a  better  title  to  respect 
than  that  on  which  he  has  founded  his  decision; 
but  if  so  the  fault  is  not  his.  It  is  a  happy 
accident  destined  to  save  the  credit  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  We  have  already  protested  repeatedly 
against  the  bad  faith  as  well  as  the  bad  taste 
of  inviting  artists  to  send  in  models,  under  a 
pledge  of  dealing  confidentially  with  their 
names,  and  then  publishing  to  the  world  a  list 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  competitors 
for  the  Peel  testimonials  appear  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  puzzled  where  to  look  for  an  authentic 
likeness  of  him.  The  most  poetical  is  that  of 
Lawrence;  the  most  literal  is  that  of  Chantrey, 
who  was,  however,  so  little  satisfied  with  his  bust, 
that  he  would  never  permit  it  to  be  exhibited. 

Proposed  School  For  Artist- Workmen. — A 
proposal  to  establish  a  school  for  Artist-workmen, 
having  failed  through  the  supiueness  of  those 
it  would  have  been  most  likely  to  benefit,  it  is 
suggested  to  try  a  model  establishment  upon  a 
small  scale,  in  which  an  artificer  may  learn  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  carry  out,  upon  artistical 
principles,  the  idea  of  the  artist.  Could  the 
operative  be  induced  to  devote  a  small  portion 
of  his  leisure,  ho  would  thus  have  opportunities 
of  qualifying  himself  for  higher  duties  and  aug¬ 
mented  wages. 

Marshall’s  “  Tour  through  Europe.” — 
A  great  diorama  executed  by  this  eminent 
artist  is  now  open  in  the  Great  Hall,  Leicester 
Square,  late  the  Linwood  Gallei'y.  This  grand 
and  really  beautiful  series  is  divided  into  throe 
routes,  containing  upwards  of  forty  selected 
subjects,  many  of  which  by  moving  present  a 
variety  of  views.  Having  embarked  on  board 
the  “  John  Bull  ”  steamer,  the  traveller  is  borne 
to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Prague,  Ratisbon  ;  the  Walhalla,  Vienna, 
Pesth  and  Buda,  and  Constantinople,  which 
closes  the  first  route.  The  next  route  com¬ 
mences  at  Rome,  whence  the  tourist  proceeds  to 
Venice,  and  after  a  sojourn  among  the  Alps, 
travels  in  the  third  route  down  the  Rhine  and 
home  by  Dover.  This  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  exhibitions  we  have  ever  seen  ;  it  contains 
every  variety  of  effect  rendered  with  unsurpassed 
artistic  power.  For  the  strict  accuracy  of  many 
of  the  views  ourselves  can  vouch,  and  others 
which  we  have  not  seen  we  believe  to  be  no  less 
accurate.  To  those  who  may  have  seen  the 
places  themselves,  the  exhibition  is  a  wholesome 
refresher,  and  to  those  who  may  not  have  seen 
them,  the  scries  will  convey  much  local  instruction. 

The  Wordsworth  Monument. — The  recent 
competition  for  the  Wordsworth  testimonial  has 
terminated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Thrupp ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  connected  with  this  decision 
which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  names 
of  the  other  competitors  were  Woodington, 
Bohnes,  Marshall,  A.R.A.,  Davis,  Woolmer, 
Lawler,  and  others,  and  among  these  there  are 
men  who  have  produced  works  honourable  to 
themselves  and  their  art.  What  the  competitors 
complain  of,  and  what  is  most  irrcgnlar  in  this 
case,  was  the  sudden  removal  of  Mr.  Thrupp's 
model  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  declared, 
without  the  other  competitors  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it ;  and  after  the  decision, 
it  is  said,  the  successful  artist  /las  hem  recom¬ 
mended  to  amend  his  design.  We  know  the 
names  of  but  one  or  two  of  the  committee,  but 
there  must  have  been  some  lack  of  fair  play, 
when  the  successful  artist  is  not  successful 
enough  to  show  his  design.  It  is  ramoured  that 
an  individual  was  nominated  to  the  committee, 
purposely,  to  advocate  this  model ;  and  to  the 
utter  disgust  of  competitors,  more  than  one  com¬ 
petition  has  been  settled  in  a  similar  way. 

The  British  Association. — The  twenty-first 
general  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  com¬ 
menced  at  Ipswich,  on  the  2nd  of  Jnly.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq ,  the  Astro¬ 
nomer-royal.  The  treasurer’s  account  for  the 
year,  ending  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  showed  a 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of579Z.  12s.  2d., 
ana  in  the  hands  of  the  general  and  local 
treasurers,  of  1137  13s.  8d.  The  Association  held 

its  first  general  meeting  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
late  president.  Sir  David  Brewster,  delivered  an 
address  on  his  retirement  from  office.  Tlie 
AstronOmer-royal  followed,  and  in  an  eloquent 
address,  detailed  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  Institution.  Having  referred  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  effected  in  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope,  and  the 
progress  of  astronomical  science  dnring  the  yeai’, 
he  announced  the  fact  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  had  spontaneously  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  sum  of  10007,  to 
be  employed  at  their  discretion  in  assisting 
private  and  scientific  enterprise. 

Peel  Testimonial  for  the  City  of  London. 

— The  choice  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
select  a  sculptor  from  the  many  artists  who 
have  been  invited  to  become  candidates,  has 
fallen  upon  Mr.  H.  Behnes.  Twenty-seven 
statuettes  were  sent  in,  and  were  privately  ex¬ 
hibited  for  a  few  days  in  Merchant-Tadors’  Hall,  j 

Threadneedle  Street.  The  contest  appears  to 
have  been  between  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  Behnes,  ] 

the  former  of  whom  sent  in  three  models,  and 
the  latter  five.  Among  other  competitors  Mr.  i 

Noble  sent  three  statuettes,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall  j 
three,  and  Mr.  Lough  four.  It  is  now  pretty  ! 

generally  understood  that  most  of  the  commit-  j 

tecs  for  Peel  monuments  wish  to  have  him 
modelled  in  his  ordinary  walking  dress,  and  as 
near  a  fac-simile  of  what  he  was  in  later  years  as 
possible.  There  is,  consequently,  little  room  ' 
for  the  display  of  those  qualities  which  belong 
to  high  Art,  and  we  cannot  but  be  appre-  j 
hensive  that  colossal  portraits  of  our  lamented  ! 
statesman,  modelled  in  this  fashion,  will  not  ; 
eventually  prove  very  satisfactory  to  those  who 
look  for  the  dignity  which  ought  to  characterise 
this  description  of  scnlpture,  for  they  must  ! 
depend  for  success  mainly  on  the  presei’vation  j 

of  the  lilseness.  For  ourselves  we  are  of  opinion  i 
that,  without  resorting  to  the  Roman  toga,  cos-  j 
tume  may  be  so  generalised  as  to  confer  dignity 
on  the  subject.  With  Madame  Tussaud,  and  the  | 
class  of  amateurs  who  flock  to  her  waxworks, 
the  preservation  of  the  identical  costume,  and 
everyday  appearance  of  the  notability,  is  the 
grand  desideratum.  The  sculptor  of  Flaxman’s  ! 
statue  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  has  shown  that  | 
costume  may  be  generalised  without  carrying  us 
back  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  eras.  AVe  must  1 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  blame  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  for  dressing  and  posing  their 
models  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  please 
the  tastes  of  their  employers ;  for  it  by  no  means  j 
follows  that  they  would  not  have  produced  models  1 

in  ahigher  style  of  Art  had  they  been  permittedso  , 

to  do.  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  Behnes  have  nearly  j 
completed  their  respective  models  for  Bui-y  and 
Leeds,  and  they  are  very  much  the  same  style  | 
of  thing,  although  each  is  marked  by  the  peculiar  > 

characteristics  of  the  artist.  Whoever  achieves 
the  best  likeness,  and  infuses  into  his  model  the 
nearest  approach  to  his  figure  and  attire,  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  give  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  patrons.  Both  statues  are  to  be 
executed  in  bronze,  and,  if  we  do  not  greatly 
err,  sculptors  will,  in  futre,  be  enabled  to  have 
such  works  not  only  better,  but,  thanks  to 
such  companies  as  that  of  Colebrook-dale,  more  , 
cheaply  cast  than  heretofoi’e.  The  specimen  ^ 
presented  in  Mr.  Boll’s  “  Andromeda  ”  of  the 
capabilities  of  these  founders,  affords  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  can  execute  such  works  with  the  ^ 
greatest  certainty,  as  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
they  can  do  so  at  a  very  reduced  cost,  having  the 
means  and  appliances  always  ready  for  such 
undertakings. 

Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps,  by  Paul 
Delaroche. — Messrs.  Colnaghi  have  on  view  a  ; 
fine  picture  of  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps,  by 

Paul  Delaroche,  of  which  they  are  about  to  pub-  j 
lish  a  line  engraving.  In  the  month  of  March, 

1796,  the  young  general  left  Paris  and  arrived  \ 
at  Nice,  having  received  the  commands  of  the  ; 

Directory  to  enter  Italy  by  crossing  the  Alps. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  he  foimd  the 
army  he  had  to  command  much  worse  than  he  i 

had  any  idea  of.  The  supply  of  bread  was  very  | 
uncertain ;  that  of  meat  had  long  ceased ;  and 
for  means  of  conveyance  only  mules  could  be 
procured.  On  the  3d,  the  army  reached  Oneglia; 
on  the  4  th  at  arrived  it  Alberga,  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  stomachs  and  pockets  of  j 
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bis  troops  with  very  considerable  effect.  In  less 
than  a  month  he  was  in  possession  of  tlie  direct 
road  to  Italy ;  had  gained  throe  battles  over 
forces  superior  to  his  own  ;  inflicted  on  the 
'  enemy,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  a  lo.ss 

of  ii5,000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
prisoners;  taken  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
twenty-one  stand  of  colours  ;  reduced  to  inac¬ 
tion  the  Austrian  army,  almost  annihilated  that 
of  Sardinia,  and  was  in  full  communication  with 
that  of  France,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  painter  has  represented  Buonaparte  seated 
on  his  mule.  The  picture  has  not  the  grand 
character  of  the  “  Passage  of  the  St.  Bernard,”  but 
has  many  fine  qualities  to  recommend  it.  If 
engraved  without  that  brassiness  of  character 
peculiar  to  modern  French  engravings,  it  will, 
doubtless,  make  a  fine  and  attractive  print.  Much 
of  the  dignity  of  the  group  is,  however,  lost 
by  the  substitution  of  a  mule  for  a  chargor. 
The  plate  is  far  advanced. 

The  Ladies’  Guild.  —  The  Atlienceum  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  society  en¬ 
titled  the  Ladies’  Guild,  having  for  its  objects 
the  study  and  practice  of  Decorative  Art.  Miss 
Wallace,  a  lady  who  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  application  of  glass  to  Decorative 
Art,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  producing,  by 
processes  for  which  she  has  taken  out  patents, 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metallic  works,  enamel  mother-of-pearl, 
rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  gems,  in  this  cheap 
material.  These  patents  she  has  liberally  given 
to  the  society  in  question.  Its  leading  object 
will  be  to  find  a  market  for  the  productions  of 
female  skill  and  industry.  Among  other  features 
which  it  is  proposed  shall  belong  to  the  present 
institution,  will  be  a  school  of  instruction 
in  which,  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings  per 
week  (to  meet  the  expenses  of  rent,  material, 
instruction,  &;c.),  persons  above  the  age  of 
twelve  are  to  be  taught  the  practice  of  the  art. 
Ladies  possessing  the  means  so  to  do  are  invited 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ladies’  Guild 
by  advancing  sums  of  money  as  loans,  at  an 
interest  of  three  per  cent.  To  ladies  of  fixed 
moderate  incomes,  it  is  suggested  to  form  an 
associated  home  in  connection  with  the  Guild, 
by  which  means  those  who  may  reside  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis  can  take  a  part  in 
the  movement,  and  live  at  a  far  less  cost  than  any 
individual  can  do  in  a  separate  condition.  Some 
association  which  will  afford  respectable  ladies 
the  opportunity  of  either  earning  their  living,  or 
ameliorating  their  condition  by  their  industry 
and  talent,  has  long  been  wanted  ;  and, 
although  we  do  not  clearly  understand  all  the 
details  of  the  proposed  plan,  we  are  satisfied 
that,  with  some  modifications,  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  and  every  way  worthy  of  encouragement. 

Sir  John  Franklin. — A  picture  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  at  the  present  time  is  being  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.,  in  Pall  Mall  ; 
the  subject  is  “  The  Arctic  Council  discussing 
the  plan  of  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  for 
submission  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  ” 
and  the  painter  of  the  work  is  Mr.  S.  Pearce,  a 
young  artist  who  has  studied  some  time  in 
Rome.  Out  of  not  the  most  promising  materials 
for  composing  a  picture,  Mr.  Pearce  has  contrived 
to  group  them  together  with  considerable  effect, 
to  which  he  has  added  no  little  skill  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  portraits  of  the  distinguished  naval 
officers  and  civilians,  ten  in  number,  here  brought 
together.  Tlie  picture  is  to  be  engraved,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  making  a  good  print. 

Typo-Chromatic  Prints. — Messrs.  Eowney 
and  Sons  have  made  a  large  accession  to  their 
supply  of  these  very  clever  and  artistic  produc¬ 
tions.  We  have  seen  nearly  a  dozen  new 
subjects,  large  and  small,  groups,  single  figures, 
and  landscapes,  all  manifesting  great  improve¬ 
ments  on  their  former  attempts  to  imitate  draw¬ 
ings  by  surface  printing.  Some  of  these  imita¬ 
tions  may  readily  be  taken  for  original  sketches 
in  colours. 

Present  to  Her  Majesty. — A  superb  album 
filled  with  drawings  by  German  artists  has  been 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  by  the  Austrian  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  this 
court. 

London  Mechanics’  Institution.  —  The 
managing  committee  of  this  institution  hrs 

opened  its  rooms  gratuitously  to  foreigners 
visiting  the  metropolis  during  the  Exhibition  ; 
members  of  provincial  societies  of  a  similar  clia- 
racter,  are  also  admitted,  without  payment,  to 
the  lectures  and  reading  rooms,  on  producing 
their  cards  of  mcmbcrsliip. 

The  Crystal  Palace. — R.  Stephenson, 
who  was  appointed  referee  to  decide  what  com¬ 
pensation  was  due  to  SIcssrs.  Munday,  the  original 
contractors  for  tlie  erection  of  this  edifice,  lias 
awarded  them  the  sum  of  5,120i.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Council  of  tlie  Society  of  Arts  ;  but  the 
amount,  we  presume,  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  West’s  Copies  from  Murillo. — There 
have  been  on  view  for  some  weeks  past  at  Messrs. 
Graves  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  a  seric.  of  copies 
(forty  in  number)  from  pictures  by  Murillo,  by 
Mr.  West,  which  arc  well  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  the  artist  and  amateur.  As  effects  of  colour, 
they  are,  considering  that  they  assert  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  elaborate  finish,  admirable  copies 
of  their  respective  originals.  Tliey  are,  in 
fact,  precisely  what  artists  in  search  of  colour 
most  want.  As  works  of  Art,  and,  taking  them 
for  what  they  really  are,  we  can  hardly  praise 
them  too  highly.  It  is  now  some  twenty  years 
since  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  series  of 
“  recollections  ”  by  Mr.  West  of  paintings  of  the 
old  Italian  schools,  but,  in  his  Spanish  sketches, 
he  has  greatly  surpassed  his  earlier  efforts. 

Autographs  op  Painters. — The  collection  of 
autographs  of  M.  Donnadieu,  one  of  the  finest 
that  has  come  under  the  hammer  for  many  years, 
if  we  except  perhaps  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Upcot, 
is  now  selling  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson; 
it  contains  sevei-al  autographs,  letters  of  Raffaelle, 
Paul  Veronese,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Philip  de 
Champagne,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
signature  of  Raffaelle  is  extremely  rare.  The 
present  specimens  are  from  the  collections  of 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  and  M.  Bohm,  Director  of 
the  Academy  des  Medailles  at  Vienna.  The 
autograph  of  Rembrandt,  also  very  rare,  is  a 
letter  to  Count  Huygens,  written,  such  was  the 
painter’s  parsimony,  on  a  loaf  of  paper  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  cover  to  one 
of  his  etchings.  It  announces  the  completion  of 
a  picture,  and  states  that  he  has  fixed  its  price 
at  two  hundred  livres,  which  he  considers  below 
its  value.  He  adds  his  approval  of  the  place  in 
the  Count’s  gallery  in  which  it  is  destined  to 
hang.  The  letters  from  Rubens  anticipate  the 
irrevocable  loss  of  Rochelle,  but  have  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  pictures.  Nicholas  Poussin’s  letters 
to  Chevalier  Pozzo  refer  to  the  completion  of 
the  “  Baptism  of  Christ,”  the  “  Marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,”  and  others  of  his  pictures. 
The  autograph  of  Philip  de  Champagne  is  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Convent 
of  Carmelites  to  paint  a  certain  number  of 
pictures  specified  in  the  contract,  and  indicating 
where  they  are  to  be  placed.  Beside  these 
specimens  the  collection  is  rich  in  autographs  of 
English  and  foreign  royal  personages,  eccle¬ 
siastics,  men  of  letters  and  statesmen,  including 
letters  from  Lord  Strafford,  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  praying  for  his  life.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Catesby,  Turenne  the  conspirator,  and  others. 

Museum  of  M.  Hertz. — This  fine  collection 
of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etrus¬ 
can,  Roman,  Indian,  Peruvian,  and  Mexican 
Antiquities,  including  upwards  of  2000  seals 
and  cameos,  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  artists  and  antiquaries.  It  was  formed 
to  illustrate  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  confirm  ancient  traditions 
respecting  the  religious  habits,  arts  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  by-gone  nations,  and  the  achievements 
of  illustrious  men  and  heroes.  Among  the 
leading  attractions  of  the  series,  are  the  figure  of 
the  “Athlete,”  in  nero  antico,  and  a  “Venus” 
in  bronze,  one  of  the  earliest  and  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  Greek  Ai't,  which  was  discovered  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  American  government  is  said 
to  be  in  treaty  for  this  collection,  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  museum  of  antiquities  at  New  York. 

The  Guildhall  “Decorations.”- — The  at¬ 
tempt  to  decorate  the  Guildhall,  on  the  occasion 
of  Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  the  City,  was  a  most 
lamentable  failure — a  worse  exhibition  of  taste 
was  perhaps  never  perpetrated :  its  character 

was  such  as  would  not  have  been  tolerated  even 
at  another  hall — Vauxliall :  yet  for  one-half, 
najq  a  quarter  of  the  cost,  the  work  might  have 
been  done  with  refined  and  delicate  elegance  : 
wc  have  yet  to  learn  that  “  beauty  is  as  cheap 
as  defownity  !”  The  evil  would  have  been  far 
less,  but  that  wc  proclaimed  our  ignorance  and 
lack  of  taste,  to  many  hundi'cd  foreigners ;  those 
who  are  especially  among  us  to  ascertain  and 
report  upon  the  position  the  English  occupy  in 
reference  to  those  arts  in  which  it  is  alleged — no 
matter  how  erroneously — we  are  greatly  behind 
our  competitors  of  the  continent.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  describe  the  lamentable  display  which  , 

defaced  the  walls  of  one  of  the  finest  halls  of  the 
metropolis:  suffice  it,  that  ungraceful  “trails” 
of  white  and  rod  roses,  unrelieved,  depended 
from  the  sides ;  that  tawdry  balconies,  made  to 
hold  nothing,  filled  spaces  at  intervals ;  that 
Gothic  pillars  were  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  silver  tinsel ;  that  huge  flat  painted  chan¬ 
deliers  hung  from  the  roof;  that  compartments 
were  filled  with  miserably  stencilled  daubs, 
designed  to  represent  leading  objects  contributed 
by  the  several  nations  to  the  exhibition  ;  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  a  sight  the  most 
incongruous,  the  most  paltiy,  and  the  most 
villainous,  as  regards  Art!  We  write  strongly — 
for  we  are  anxious  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
judgment  that  will  have  gone  forth  against  us 
on  the  part  of  all  visitors,  whose  reports  of  our 
inferiority  will  receive  weight  from  the  picture 
they  must  draw  of  the  great  City  festival  in 
honour  of  our  gracious  Queen,  and  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  all  Nations  in  the  year  1851. 

More  Views  of  the  Great  Exhibition. — 
Messrs.  Dickenson,  of  NewBond  Street,  announce 
a  series  of  fifty  coloured  lithographic  engravings, 
illustrative  of  the  most  attractive  departments 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  and  Messrs.  Haghe  &  Nash.  They  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  letter-press.  Mr.  H. 
Selous  has  also  been  permitted  to  set  up  a  studio 
in  the  Great  Exhibition,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  painting  a  large  picture  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  building,  with  portraits  of  the  most  notice¬ 
able  of  the  “  great  ”  in  attendance,  and  of  course 
including  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  George 
Cruikshank  has  also  made  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  opening,  which  has  a  great  deal  of  character 
to  recommend  it. 

Objects  of  Art  and  Vertu  Sold  at  the 
Great  Exhibition. — Her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  have  made  numerous  purchases  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  from  both 
foreign  and  British  exhibitors.  Among  other 
objects  of  Art  and  vertA,  Mr.  Bell’s  bronze 
statue  of  “  Andromeda,”  and  the  ivory  Pianoforte 
of  M.  Pape.  Lord  Colborne  has  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  the  statue  of  the  “Boy  and  Lizard,”  by 

W.  Sharp,  in  the  English  sculpture  court ;  and 

Mr.  Behnes  has  sold  his  “  Startled  Nymph,”  but 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  has  not  transpired. 

The  nest  of  Cupids,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Austrian  sculpture  court,  has  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  Paxton.  Mr.  Hope  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  large  malachite  vase  in  the  Russian 
court,  as  well  as  a  necklace  of  turquoises  and 
diamonds  (value  four  hundred  and  fifty  guineas) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bohm,  the  jeweller  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  A  large  portion  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  two  of  the  Austrian  compartments  is 
said  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster. 

Art-Union  Statuettes. —  The  group  of  sta¬ 
tuettes,  some  fifty  in  number,  which  occupy  the 
octagon  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  sculpture 
court  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  are,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  the  result  of  a  competition 
invited  by  the  Art-Union  of  London  for  two 
premiums,  of  lOOZ.,  and  601,  for  the  first  and 
second  best  models  adapted  for  bronze.  The 
choice  of  the  council  has  fallen  upon  “  Satan 
punished  in  his  moment  of  supposed  triumph,” 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  for  the  first  prize ;  and 
for  the  second,  “  Solitude,”  by  Mr.  John  Lawlor. 

For  om’selves  we  may  confess  that  we  have  been 
greatly  surprised  at  the  inferiority  of  the 
statuettes  which  have  grown  out  of  the  society’s 
invitation ;  nevertheless  there  are  a  few  honour¬ 
able  exceptions,  to  which  we  shall  probably  find 
occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 

iliiHcult  to  prove  satisfactorily.  The  portrait  now 
published  by  Mr.  Nicol  is  tbe  one  popularly  known 
as  “the  Felton  head,”  from  that  being  the  name 
of  its  fii'St  noted  possessor,  Mr.  S.  Felton  of  Dray¬ 
ton,  Shropshire,  who  purchased  it  of  an  obscure 
dealer  for  five  guineas,  and  first  drew  attention  to 
its  claims.  Stevens  strongly  defended  it  as  “  the 
niilv  Fiipfiirp  nf  thp  finfl  "Mr 


does,  nearly  fifty  versions  of  the  Hymn  in  thirty 
languages,  translated  by  the  jnincipal  linguists  of 
the  day,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  civilised  nation 
of  the  earth  by  whom  it  may  not  be  read  in  its  own 
tongue.  The  hymn  has  reference  to  the  great  event 
of  the  year,  concerning  which  the  author  says, 
“  I  thought  it  would  be  a  world-wide  sin,  if  men  of 
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Finde.v’s  Roy.vl  Galleuy  of  British  Art. 

Part  XVI.  Published  by  J.  Hogarth, 

London. 

The  issue  of  the  sixteenth  part  brings  this  spirited 
undertaking  to  a  conclusion.  The  idea  of  producing 
a  number  of  engravings,  of  an  important  size,  from 
the  pictures  of  our  greatest  artists,  ivas  a  good  one, 
and  originated,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  E.  Finden, 
although  he  some  time  since  relinquished  his 
connection  with  the  work,  which  has  subsequently 
been  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
publisher.  The  difficulties  attending  the  carrying 
out  such  a  project  must  have  been  many  and  great; 
not  the  least  of  which  would  be  the  task  of  making 
such  a  selection  from  the  pictures  of  the  several 
painters  as  may  best  exhibit  their  peculiar  styles 
and  excellencies;  this  difficulty  has  been  most 
satisfactorily  overcome  by  the  judgment  and  taste 
displayed  by  those  who  have  fulfilled  such  duty. 
AVhen  we  add  to  this  that  tbe  quality  of  the  en¬ 
gravings,  generally,  is  of  the  highest,  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  affirm  that  the  publication  must  take 
rank  as  a  great  national  work,  worthily  repre.sent- 
ing  the  British  School  of  Art.  “With  the  exception 
of  Boydell’s  “  Shakspeare,”  and  Macklin’s  “  Illus¬ 
trated  Bible,”  both  of  them  works,  though  otlering 
a  wide  field  to  the  artist’s  imagination,  somewhat 
restricted  in  character,  no  important  series  of 
engravings  altogether  English,  had,  till  the 
appearance  of  this  “  Gallery,”  been  placed  before 
the  public ;  its  completion  supplies  the  deficiency 
which  the  lovers  of  British  Art  had  long  felt.  The 
three  plates  introduced  into  the  concluding  part, 
are  “  The  Author  and  tbe  Actors,”  engraved  by 
C.  W.  Sharpe,  after  I).  Maclise,  R.A.  ;  “  The 
Young  Brood,”  engraved  by  J.  Outrim,  after 
Linncll ;  and  “Knox  reproving  the  Ladies  of 
Queen  Mary’s  Court,”  engraved  by  W.  T.  lioden, 
after  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  trans¬ 
lated  Maclise’s  humorous  composition  with  much 
spirit,  uniting  delicacy  with  breadth  and  sparkling 
effect.  Linnell’s  subject  does  not  show  well ;  Mr. 
Outrim  has  evidently  done  his  best  with  it,  but 
the  peculiarities  of  this  excellent  artist’s  style  are 
not  easily  to  be  rendered  in  black  and  white,  and 
many  of  his  pictures,  like  those  of  Mulready, 
make  but  indifferent  engravings.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Roden,  to  whom  was  entrusted  Chalon’s 
picture,  is  new  to  us  ;  he  has  executed  his  task  in 
a  broad  and  characteristic  manner,  which  would, 
however,  have  been  improved  by  more  refinement 
in  the  draperies.  The  number,  as  a  whole,  is 
somewhat  unequal  to  the  preceding  parts  ;  perhaps 
the  excellence  of  these  has  made  us  fastidious,  and 
more  inclined  to  exercise  the  critic’s  right  of  finding 
fault;  still  we  would  award  the  entire  publication 
that  high  praise  which  is  unquestionably  its  due. 
By  the  way  we  must  point  out  two  inaccuracies, 
almost  unpardonable,  in  the  “headings”  of  the 
text  accompanying  the  plates,  Linnell’s  name  is 
spelt  without  the  final  “1,”  and  Outrim’s  is  printed 
“  Outram  ;  ”  a  reference  to  the  prints  would  have 
corrected  this,  even  if  the  writer  had  been  ignorant 
of  the  artists,  which  we  can  scarcely  think  probable. 


Portrait  of  Shaksfeare  :  from  the  original,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Nicol.  Published 
by  G.  N.  Wright,  London. 

But  two  portraits  of  Shakspeare  exist,  upon  which 
implicit  confidence  can  be  placed ;  a  confidence 
resting  on  the  acquiescence  of  his  own  family  and 
frends  in  their  resemblance.  These  are,  the  monu¬ 
mental  bust  at  Stratford,  a  work  presenting  un- 
mistakeable  truth  and  individuality-,  marred  only 
by  unskilfulness  when  the  sculptor  was  left  to 
himself,  and  therefore  the  more  firmly  to  be 
depended  on  for  minute  traits'  of  truthfulness  it 
possesses,  far  beyond  the  capability  of  his  invention, 
arguing  that  his  original  was  nature,  or  a  cast 
from  life;  the  other  is  Droeshout’s  engraving, 
prefixed  to  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  poet’s 
works,  to  which  Ben  Jonson’s  commendatory- 
verses  are  attached:  this  engraving,  a  poor,  hard, 
lifeless  work,  is  sufficiently  like  the  Stratford  bust 
to  prove  the  general  character  of  the  poet’s  head 
the  same.  The  natural  anxiety  of  the  w-orld  to 
possess  a  portrait  of  so  great  a  man,  has  produced, 
as  usual,  a  supply ;  and  any  man  of  patience  may, 
by  looking  through  a  printseller’s  stock  of  Shaks¬ 
peare  portraits,  obtain  one  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  looking,  in  fact,  as  he  may  wish  the  poet  to 
look.  Many  new  “  old  ”  pictures  have  been 
manufactured,  and  much  critical  partisanship 
expended  on  their  claims,  until  the  amusing  and 
instructive  volumes  of  Wivell  recorded  this  phase 
of  the  picture-mania,  and  in  many  instances  showed 
its  utter  absurdity.  Each  portrait  has  had  its 
defenders,  each  portrait  has  wanted  them,  inasmuch 
as  their  claims  have  to  be  enforced,  and  are  all 
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Wivell,  who  minutely-  examined  it,  was  favourably 
impressed  with  its  merits.  There  has  been  an 
inscription  behind  the  panel  upon  which  it  w-as 
painted,  now  almost  obliterated,  whicb  AVivell 
made  out  to  bo  “  Gul.  Sliakspear,  1597,  R.  B.” 
and  conjectured  the  last  letters  to  be  the  initials 
of  Richard  Burbage,  the  famous  tragedian  of 
Shakspeare’s  day,  who  was  known  to  have  jiaintcd 
portraits,  and  that  this  was  his  work.  It  is  very 
tenderly  and  delicately  executed,  but  has  suffered 
from  neglect.  Mr.  Nicol,  of  the  Shakspeare  Press, 
who  now  possesses  it,  anxious  to  give  the  world  its 
true  resemblance,  has  had  this  lithography  executed 
of  the  size  of  tbe  original  ;  it  is  the  best  copy  yet 
published,  the  original  being  very  difficult  of 
imitation  ;  but  it  is  now  certainly  as  well  rendered 
as  we  conceive  it  possible  to  be. 

The  Cambrian  Mirror;  or,  Tourists’  Companion 
through  North  AA^ ales.  By  T.  Parry.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Catherall,  Chester. 

Two  recommendations  are  possessed  by  this  little 
work  of  great  use  to  travellers — portability  and 
cheapness.  AVith  these  essential  qualifications  is 
combined  well-digested  and  accurate  information 
upon  all  the  points  upon  which  tourists  require  it. 
Good  routes  are  also  pointed  out ;  accurate  distances 
given  ;  and  even  AVelsh  phraseology  entered  upon. 
A  map  and  some  good  view-s  are  scattered  through 
the  volume — what  else  will  the  tourist  need  ? 


The  Exposition  of  1851,  or  A^ieivs  of  the 
Industry-,  the  Science,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  OF  England.  By  Charles  Babbage. 
Published  by  John  Murray,  London. 

This  work  will  necessarily-  attract  attention.  The 
subject  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  considered  by  a 
writer  of  great  ability  and  of  extensive  practical 
knowledge.  Very  discursive  for  its  range,  it  dis¬ 
cusses  questions  of  political  economy,  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  progress  of  science.  The  chapters 
which  chiefly  bear  relation  to  the  Exposition  are 
those  on  its  Origin,  Object  and  Use,  Limits,  Site 
and  Construction,  Prices,  Prizes,  Juries,  &c.. 
Position  of  Science,  and  Rewards  of  Merit.  By  a 
curious  calculation  Mr.  Babbage  shows  the  value 
of  time  lost  and  the  extent  of  five  millions  of  miles 
uselessly  traversed,  by  the  present  site  of  the 
building,  instead  of  placing  it  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  park,  between  Cumberland  Gate  and  Hyde 
Park  Corner  adjoining  Park  Lane;  a  site  which, 
if  adopted,  w-ould  also  probably  have  obviated 
the  necessity  of  converting  a  part  of  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gardens  into  a  ride.  The  chapter  on  Prices 
is  of  great  interest  ;  we  espeeially  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  reasoning  and  illustration  under  this 
head.  In  the  chapter  on  Ulterior  Objects,  Mr. 
Babbage  points  out  not  only-  the  practical  good 
which  will  result  and  may  be  secured  by  in¬ 
dustry,  if  timely  thought  is  now  bestowed,  by 
making  extensive  collections  of  examples  of  the 
present  state  of  many  industrial  products,  in  in¬ 
structing  the  consumer  in  the  art  of  judging  the 
character  of  the  commodity,  and  the  producer  of 
the  position  in  which  he  stands  in  relation  to  other 
competitors,  as  well  also  as  to  the  markets  for 
which  the  works  are  designed.  Not  the  least 
advantage  will  be  that  which  is  gradually  deve¬ 
loped  from  the  interchange  of  kindly  feelings 
between  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries  and 
our  own.  AVe  may  add  to  this  the  kindlier  asso¬ 
ciation  which  necessarily  must  arise  between 
different  elasses  in  England,  by  the  good  will 
show-n  by  all  in  the  promotion  of  this  Congress  of 
Peace.  We  regret  Mr.  Babbage’s  Calculating 
Engine  is  not  there,  to  attest  his  own  high  attain¬ 
ments,  and  to  become  another  proud  honour  of  our 
mechanical  greatness.  Under  the  chapters  we 
have  mentioned,  and  that  headed  the  Rewards  of 
Merit,  the  reader  will  find  passages  of  equal  truth 
in  reasoning,  and  of  much  eloquent  writing. 
Indeed,  if  the  Exposition  lead  the  attention  of 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Babbage  to  the  interests  it  is 
intended  to  promote,  it  will  become  a  powerful 
agent  in  this  respect  alone,  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  manufactures,  and  their  becoming  reward. 

A  Hymn  for  all  Nations.  By  M.  F.  Tupper, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Translated  into  Thirty  Lan¬ 
guages.  Published  by  T.  Hatch.ard,  London. 
AA’hatever  opinion  may-  be  formed  of  the  spirit  that 
dictated  this  sacred  composition,  the  book  must  be 
regarded  as  a  literary-  curiosity,  containing,  as  it 
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their  own  skill  and  the  wonderful  things  around 
them,  without  some  Catholic  acknowledgment  of 
Him  who  made  them  all ;  therefore,  I  devised  this 
Psalm.”  Mr.  Tupper  deserves  all  commendation 
for  his  attempt  to  lead  the  assembled  nations  into 
one  harmonious  song  of  praise. 


Joan  of  rc.  Engraved  by  C.  AV.  AVass  from 
the  Pictures  by  AV.  Etty,  R.A.  Published 
by  E.  Gambart  &  Co.,  London. 

There  are  doubtless  none  who  visited  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy  some  three  or  four 
years  since,  who  do  not  remember  Etty’s  great 
serial  picture  in  three  compartments,  illustrative 
of  three  most  important  epochs  in  the  life  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  ;  the  “  Vow  in  the  Church,”  the 
“  Sortie,”  and  her  “Death  at  the  Stake.”  The 
pictures  were,  we  believe,  purchased  hy-  Mr.  AVass 
for  the  purpose  of  engraving ;  the  plates,  which 
have  been  a  long  time  in  progress,  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  manner  and  of  a  size  worthy  of  the 
originals.  They  are  engraved  in  the  mixed  man¬ 
ner,  of  which  Mr.  AA^'ass  has  most  skilfully  availed 
himself  to  represent  variety  of  texture.  The 
reduction  of  the  two  wing  or  minor  subjects  to 
black  and  white,  brings  the  composition  of  each 
within  a  compass  which  exhibits  to  advantage  the 
breadth  of  the  one,  that  is,  of  the  church  scene, 
and  the  force  of  the  other,  Joan  on  the  pile.  The 
pictures  themselves  hang  almost  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  engravings,  ivhereby  we  have  a  perfect 
opportunity  of  observing  by  comparison  the  ex- 
tremelyjudicious  treatment  which  these  works  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  They  are 
well  deserving  of  association  with  the  other  engrav¬ 
ings  after  this  master  which  Mr.  AVass  has  produced. 


The  State  Opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
OF  ALL  Nation.?.  Drawn  and  lithographed 
by-  Louis  Hague.  Published  by  Acker- 
M.VNN  &  Co.,  London. 

Disposed  as  we  are  to  consider  the  ceremony  here 
depicted,  as  one  of  the  greatest  public  events  of 
Her  Majesty’s  auspicious  reign,  xve  are  glad  to 
observe  our  principal  artists  exerting  themselves 
in  giving  a  permanency  to  the  scene.  The  great 
ability  possessed  by  Mr.  Ilaghe,  who  combines  in 
himself  the  power  of  delineating  architecture  and 
figures  equally  xvell  ;  of  composing  admirable 
pictures,  and  multijilying  them  by  the  aid  of 
lithography- ;  renders  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  his 
task.  Mr.  Haghe  has  brought  all  his  power  to 
bear  upon  the  important  subject  he  has  chosen  for 
his  theme,  and  the  result  is  extremely-  satisfactoi-y  ; 
it  is  an  admirable  record  of  the  scene  on  the  1st  of 
May,  which  will  be  treasured  by  many,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  will  increase  as  years  increase. 


The  Magd.vlen.  Lithographed  by  M.  Emile 
Lassalle,  from  the  picture  hy-  Count 
D’Orsay.  Published  by  J.  Hogarth, 
London. 

The  class  to  which  this  w-ork  belongs  is  not  one 
that,  hitherto,  has  found  favour  in  this  country  ; 
w-e  delight  too  much  in  the  real  to  be  greatly 
enamoured  of  the  ideal ;  moreover,  with  all  the 
respect  felt  for  religion,  pictures  of  religious 
subjects,  unless  they  eontain  a  matter  of  history, 
are  not  popular  because  they-  do  not  interest.  The 
half  length  figure  painted  by  Count  D'Orsay,  is  a 
clever  picture,  full  of  deep  emotion,  almost  too 
painful  to  excite  any-  other  feeling  than  that  of 
compassion  for  the  mental  suffering  which  she 
who  mourns  for  her  Lord  and  Master  evidently 
endures.  It  is  lithographed  with  great  delicacy 
and  power  by-  M.  Lassalle. 


Mdlle.  Rachel.  Engraved  by  J.  R.  Jackson, 
from  the  Picture  by  E.  Dubufe.  Published 
by  J.  Mitchell,  London. 

A  three-quarter  length  portraitof  this  distingui.shed 
French  tragedienne,  exhibiting  her  in  one  of  her 
most  pow-erful  characters,  Pauline  in  “  Polyeucte.” 
The  figure  has  a  most  Grecian  statuesque  appear- 
anee,  that  would  have  been  perfect  but  for  the 
modern  chair-back  over  which  her  left  hand  is 
thrown  ;  this  object  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illu¬ 
sory-  charm  the  w-ork  otherwise  would  have.  The 
likeness,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  which  she 
assumes  in  the  scene  here  represented,  cannot  for 
one  moment  be  gainsayed.  The  print  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  engrai-ed,  and  will  doubtless  be  popular 
with  the  admirers  of  Mdlle.  Rachel’s  genius. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  OF  ART 
ABOUT  TO  VISIT  ITALY, 

WITH  REMARKS  UPON  EDUCATION  IN  ART. 


HE  following  remai’ks 
are  chiefly  intended  to 
assist  students  of  Art 
who  propose  to  visit 
Italy,  and  who  are  at  a 
loss  where  to  seek  ad¬ 
vice  upon  the  subject  of 
their  travels,  upon  that 
of  their  preparatory 
studies,  as  well  as  upon 
those  to  be  followed 
when  they  have  reached  their  destination. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  young 
artists  go  abroad  who  are  not  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  for  foreign  travel  and  independent  study. 
The  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  early  career 
of  the  student  of  Art,  particularly  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  are  the  causes  of  this.  Many  start  for 
Italy  with  very  indistinct  ideas  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  and  learnt,  with  absolutely  none  of  the 
true  “  art  of  seeing  ”  or  of  learning,  and  fre¬ 
quently  full  of  prejudices  which  militate  against 
Uieir  improvement  more  than  ignorance  itself. 
Thus  much  precious  time  is  lost  before  ideas 
are  fixed,  and  they  can  profit  by  their  oppor¬ 
tunities,  or  they  may  be  obliged  to  return  home 
to  regret  the  time  which  has  been  thrown  aw'ay, 
to  long  for  .another  opportunity  to  redeem  it, 
and  to  pursue  a  wiser  course — an  opportunity 
which  never  may  occur. 

Rome,  the  great  centre  of  attraction,  is  an¬ 
nually  visited  by  students  of  Art  from  every 
country  in  Europe;  if  a  contrast  be  made  be¬ 
tween  their  methods  of  study  there  it  will  not 
be  found  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  those  from 
England.  Doubtless  there  are  bright  instances 
of  well-directed  industrious  study  amongst  the 
English  students,  but  these  are  the  exceptions, 
and  generally  speaking  the  foreign  students  com¬ 
mence  and  continue  their  courses  of  study  with 
more  judgment  and  steadiness,  with  a  much 
higher  aim,  producing  from  time  to  time  during 
their  stay  works  of  importance,  and  finally  re¬ 
turning  home  with  stores  of  valuable  m.aterial 
calculated  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of 
works  of  Art  of  the  highest  class :  materially 
differing  from  the  loose  sketches  and  imperfect 
copies  of  old  pictures,  not  always  the  best 
models,  which  form  the  collection  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  student. 

Of  the  students  who  visit  Rome,  the  French 
are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  our  considera¬ 
tion,  from  the  existence  of  their  noble  academy 
in  the  Villa  Medicis.  Students  attached  to  this 
institution  have  g.ained  that  favourable  position 
by  their  successful  progress  in  academic  study 
at  home ;  they  are  therefore  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  advantages  offered  them  in  the  Capital 
of  Art ;  they  enjoy  the  advice  of  a  resident 
Director,  an  artist  of  the  highest  eminence ;  and 
whilst  they  are  thus  guided,  they  are  provided 
with  a  comfortable  home,  and  have  favourable 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  best  society,  so  as  to 
form  them  in  all  respects  for  the  position  which 
it  is  hoped  their  merits  will  one  day  enable  them 
to  fill.  Everything  is  provided  for  these  fortu¬ 
nate  students,  including  ladders  and  scaffolds 
for  the  architects,  to  enable  them  to  measure 
the  monuments  in  and  around  Rome,  .and  in 


summer  they  are  provided  with  funds  to  ti'avcl 
into  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  number,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  beauty  of  tlie  drawings  made  during 
those  tours  prove,  that  not  an  hour  has  been 
lost  or  a  duty  neglected. 

Evci’j'  year  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  the  students  in  this  French  academy,  consist¬ 
ing  of  pictures,  statues,  reliefs,  and  architeetural 
drawings.  8uch  are  the  merits  of  these  works 
that  they  are  apt  to  bo  judged  of,  rather  as  the 
productions  of  experienced  artists,  than  as  those 
of  young  men  who  .are  still  pupils.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  look  .at  them  without  feeling  that  they 
evince  a  noble  aim  in  the  choice  of  subject, 
and  courage  in  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of 
Art,  w'hilst  there  is  evidence  of  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  Rome.  The  pictures  annually  exhi¬ 
bited  certainly  form  a  contrast  to  the  Banditti, 
and  Pifferari  subjects  of  the  English  students. 

In  like  manner  the  studio  .and  portfolio  of  the 
German  student  manifest  an  amount  and  extent 
of  varied  study,  and  a  conscientious  accuracy 
which  too  few  of  our  young  artists  think  needful. 
The  results  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  works  of 
Art  for  which  Munich  is  now  famous,  and  any 
one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  these, 
to  converse  with  the  eminent  artists,  and  to 
look  into  their  portfolios,  may  be  enabled  to 
estimate  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  foresight 
with  which  as  students  they  profited  by  their 
opportunities  in  Italy. 

Tlie  Russian  students,  bearing  on  their  breasts 
the  honorary  marks  of  distinction  gained  at 
home,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  they  are  to  be 
found  labouring  in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican, 
making  full-sized  copies  of  the  frescoes  of 
Raphael  for  their  Emperor,  or  in  their  study 
producing  original  works  of  merit  and  high  aim. 
We  have  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  desire 
existing  in  Russia  to  possess  and  exhibit  to  her 
students  the  best  models  for  study,  in  the  com¬ 
missions  given  to  make  the  above-mentioned  and 
other  copies.  France  has  acted  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  has  caused  nearly  every  great 
work  of  sculptm-e  and  architecture  in  Italy  to 
be  cast,  and  every  great  painting  to  be  copied, 
at  the  national  expense,  for  the  instruction  of 
her  young  artists  at  home. 

Great  Britain  has  not  followed  the  example  of 
other  countries  by  providing  effectively  for  the 
education  of  artists,  and  through  them,  of  the 
people.  Her  academies  are  not  supported  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  establish  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  required.  The  establishment  of  Schools  of 
Design  is  solely  defended  upon  the  principle 
that  they  are  beneficial  to  manufacturers,  and 
not  upon  that  of  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  or  the  diffusion  of  taste  amongst  them, 
and  the  softening  of  their  manners. 

It  has  never  been  thought  necessary  to  provide 
as  France  has  done,  a  school  in  Rome,  or  even 
to  do  as  much  as  Russia  does  for  her  students, 
although  w'e  are  not  indisposed  to  disparage  her 
state  of  enlightenment  as  compared  with  our 
own.  We  have  no  great  casting  establishment  as 
the  French  have  to  furnish  our  schools,  artists, 
and  manufacturers,  with  the  best  models. 

The  young  artist  in  this  country  must  struggle 
on  unaided  as  best  he  may,  and  as  it  requires  a 
long  course  of  well-directed  study  to  enter  the 
higher  w'alks  of  Art,  the  majority  of  artists,  un¬ 
provided  with  the  means  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  this,  and  generally  obliged  to  gain 
the  means  of  subsistence  at  an  early  age,  com¬ 
mence  life  in  other  and  less  diflficult  depart¬ 
ments. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  student  of  Art, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  enters  upon  his 
career  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  what  is  so  well  known,  and 
has  been  so  bitterly  felt  by  many.  The  success 
of  those  who  have  worked  their  way  to  high 
positions  spite  of  all  difficulties,  never  can  be 
advanced  as  an  apology  for  the  existing  state  of 
things  ;  as  well  might  we  propose  to  do  without 
colleges,  bec.ause  some  men  have  become  emi¬ 
nent  in  science  and  learning  without  their  aid. 
Great  Britain  stands  alone  amongst  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  of  past  and  present  times  in  her 
national  neglect  of  the  interests  of  Art.  That 
she  possesses  a  school  at  all  is  due  to  the  gre.at 
natural  ability  of  her  sous,  to  their  indomitable 


perseverance,  to  their  sacrifices  ;  some  of  tlie 
most  worthy  of  her  artists  dying  in  poverty  in 
their  noble  struggle  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
historic  Art. 

Wc  have  also  to  remark  with  regret  the 
general  state  of  public  taste.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  within  the 
last  few  years,  there  is  still  a  disposition  to 
prefer  Art  in  its  lower  phases.  It  is  p.aiuful  to 
witness  the  general  appreciation  of  pictures  of 
scenes  in  pot-houses,  and  of  drunken  humour ; 
the  lowest  characters  and  characteristics  of  the 
people  are  illustrated  by  the  painter  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  this  miserable  taste.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  provinces  :  the  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  low  class  painted  and  sold  every 
year  is  wonderful.  But  there  is  worse  Art  than 
this,  more  vulgar  still,  that  which  dedicates 
itself  to  the  representation  of  the  conventionali¬ 
ties,  conceits,  and  false  refinements  of  the 
fashionable  manners  of  the  times ;  Art  which 
borrows  its  inspiration  from  the  l^etit  Courrier 
des  Dames,  and  revels  in  flounces  and  small 
satin  shoes. 

The  Italian  Naturalista  never  could  have 
imagined  to  what  a  pass  his  favourite  dogmas, 
carried  out  to  their  extreme,  would  bring  Art 
in  these  latter  days ;  his  vigorous  exposition  of 
the  principle,  preserved  something  of  the  dignity 
of  higher  views. 

Art  is  ever  misemployed  when  the  axiom  of 
Zeuxis  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  public  taste  is  so  much  disposed 
to  sanction  the  departures  from  sound  principle 
manifested  in  so  many  instances.  That  the 
Naturalista  school  should  predominate  in  paint¬ 
ing,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  it  Ls 
only  very  lately  that  our  artists  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  paint  monumental  pictures,  but  that 
it  should  deprave  sculpture  and  meet  with 
applause  is  indeed  deplorable.  That  it  is  banish¬ 
ing  all  good  design  in  ornament  has  been  for 
some  time  evident,  but  as  this  at  present  is  no 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  its 
low  estate  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Whilst  the  English  student  who  visits  Rome 
may  profit  by  remarking  the  course  of  study 
followed  by  his  foreign  brethren,  he  will  also  do 
well  to  enquire  what  was  the  nature  of  that  which 
was  followed  by  the  great  meu  with  whose  works 
he  finds  himself  surrounded,  and  whether  they 
were  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  guidance  of 
their  own  discretion,  at  an  early  age,  with  a 
small  amount  of  practical  and  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  large  one  of  prejudice  and  self- 
confidence.  It  may  well  seem  a  stupendous 
undertaking  to  become  an  artist,  and  may  lead 
to  habits  of  close  application  and  ardent  study 
if  he  contrast  what  is  written  of  their  early 
knowledge  and  training  with  his  own  deficiencies. 
He  will  perceive  how  they  shared  in  the  work 
of  their  masters,  and  received  from  them  the 
invaluable  precepts  and  traditions  which  then 
constituted  the  learning,  and  in  matters  of  Art 
the  saving  faith  of  the  artist.  He  may  also  pro¬ 
fitably  enquire  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  of 
the  old  masters  were  intrusted  with  important 
works,  for  it  is  quite  common  to  find  young  men 
now-a-days  intending  to  be  artists,  and  studying 
with  that  object  in  Italy,  who  have  long  passed 
the  legal  age  of  discretion,  and  who  yet  have 
not  mastered  the  elements  of  drawing. 

We  find  that  Giulio  Romano  was  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  figure-subjects  in  the 
Loggia  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  but  he  had 
previously  painted  in  the  Stanze,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  Heliodorus  was 
painted  by  pupils,  and  this  fresco  was  finished 
before  Febraary  1513  ;  there  are  also  indications 
of  pupils’  works  in  the  Parnassus,  finished  before 
1510,  when  Giulio  Romano  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  painted 
on  this  work  also  ;  and  at  this  early  age  he  also 
demonstrated  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  another 
branch  of  Art  by  making  out  the  plans  and  work¬ 
ing  drawings  from  his  great  master’s  sketches  for 
his  architectural  works.  Giovanni  Da  Udine  was 
twenty-four  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  re¬ 
putation  even  in  those  days  of  great  men,  ho 
was  appointed  by  Raphael  to  the  direction  of  the 
ornamental  work  in  the  Loggia.  Perino  del 
Vaga  was  seventeen,  when  he  was  employed  by 
reason  of  his  reputation  to  execute  the  Stucchi 
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iu  the  Loggia  ;  this  skill  was  acquired  by  arduous 
study,  comuiGnced  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
pursued  under  circumstances  of  the  severest 
privation,  and  he  not  only  modelled  iu  the  Loggia 
but  painted  also  a  portion  of  the  well-known 
series  of  frescoes,  called  Raphael’s  Bible,  before 
he  was  twenty. 

In  conformity  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
practice  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  that  the  student 
in  Italy  may  fit  himself  to  take  his  place  amongst 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  our  school,  he  should 
be  more  deeply  impressed  than  beginners  usually 
are  with  the  necessity  of  studiously  cultivating 
his  power  of  drawing.  The  expression  is  not 
used  here  iu  relation  to  that  of  the  human  figure 
only,  it  is  employed  in  a  wide  sense,  not  merely 
referring  to  drawing  with  precision  and  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  also  with  delicacy,  grace,  energy, 
and  poetic  sentiment.  Thus  the  great  masters 
drew  and  embodied  the  ideal  perfection  of 
form  of  spiritual  beings,  the  venerable  cha¬ 
racter  of  patriarchs,  the  simple  majesty  of 
apostles,  the  lofty  attributes  of  heroes,  or  the 
perfect  beauty  of  woman.  He  should  also  learn 
to  draw  with  equal  skill  and  discrimination  of 
character,  the  scenery  of  different  lands  and 
all  the  varieties  of  rock,  the  characteristics  of 
stems,  of  foliage  and  flowers  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  should  be  able  to  draw  architecture 
as  the  old  masters  did,  with  the  truth  and 
precision  of  the  architect  himself. 

This  last  qualification  of  every  true  artist  is 
singularly  nerlected;  except  in  instances  well 
known  and  admired,  it  has  been  so  even  by 
painters  of  architectural  subjects.  To  point  to  a 
special  and  well-known  example  of  this  defect, 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  historical  painter 
who  caricatured  humanity,  as  Bonington  has 
caricatured  the  Byzantine  columns  of  the 
Piazzetta,  and  the  ai’ohitecture  of  the  library 
of  St.  Mark's,  in  his  picture  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery  1  Why  should  not  condemnation  follow 
this  phase  of  ignorance  as  well  as  bad  drawing 
of  the  figure,  especially  as  it  is  less  excusable  1 
AVhy  should  a  pleasing  effect  of  light  and  shade 
blind  us  to  faults  of  form  in  Art  of  any  class  1 
The  student  of  painting  is  therefore  earnestljT 
advised  to  go  through  a  regular  course  of 
drawing  of  architecture  and  oi-nament,  and  to 
peruse,  in  addition  to  the  usual  catalogue  of 
works  upon  painting,  a  selection  from  our  best 
writers  upon  classic  and  medieval  architecture, 
and  upon  antiquities  and  sculpture.  Let  the 
young  painter  only  consider  how  much  has  been 
learntof  architecture  byamateurs  in  ourday,espe- 
cially  of  our  national  styles,  and  let  him  find  no 
excuse  for  not  dedicating  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  architecturfd  study.  When  on  his  Italian 
tour,  let  him  look  to  the  beautifully-composed 
and  exquisitely-drawn  architectural  backgrounds 
of  Raphael,  Mantegna,  Signorelli,  and  Ghir- 
landajo,  at  the  finely-composed  ornaments  which 
they  contain,  and  he  will  appreciate  this  advice, 
especially  if  he  remarks  the  very  extraordinary 
details  of  architecture  frequently  introduced 
by  modern  portrait  painters  in  the  back-grounds 
of  their  pictures,  with  which  he  may  contrast 
similar  details  in  the  portraits  by  Titian,  Morone, 
and  Vandyke. 

In  like  manner  the  youthful  architect  should 
extend  his  studies  beyond  those  with  the  ruler 
and  compasses  and  should  give  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  mastery  in  free 
hand  drawing;  he  should  be  able  to  draw  the 
figure,  ornaments,  and  landscape,  he  should  read 
the  best  books  upon  painting  and  sculpture, 
as  well  as  those  upon  his  own  Art,  and  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  can  give  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  modelling,  ho  will  do  well ;  when  in  Rome  the 
frescoes  of  the  architect  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  in 
the  Farnesina  and  the  Convent  of  St.  Onofrio, 
and  the  sculptured  tombs  in  St.  Maria  del  Popolo 
by  the  hand  of  the  architect  Sansovino,  may 
induce  reflection,  and  encourage  him  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  acquire  varied  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  young  sculptor  should  handle  the  pencil 
with  a  skill  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  he 
wields  the  modelling  tool ;  students  of  this  Art 
have  visited  Rome,  modelling  with  readiness 
and  taste,  but  drawing  like  infants.  A  visit  to  the 
studio  of  our  greatest  living  sculptor,  and  an 
examination  of  the  graceful  drawings  which  he 
will  see  there,  may  warn  the  student  not  to 
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waste  his  youthful  time  when  not  engaged  upon 
the  clay,  but,  pencil  in  hand,  to  labour  ardently 
in  the  Statue  Gallery  and  Life  Academy.  Every 
wherein  Rome  he  will  see  proofs  of  the  union 
of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  in  the  same  hands. 
Architecture  and  architectural  ornament  claim 
also  the  dedication  of  many  hours  to  their  careful 
study,  not  in  books  merely,  but  with  the  hand. 
Let  ■  him,  when  he  studies  the  sculptures  in 
mai’ble  of  Michael  Angelo,  e.xamine  diligently  his 
architectural  works  also,  and  so  strengthen  his 
conviction  of  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  the 
practical  study  of  more  than  modelling.  Let 
him  also  learn  to  estimate,  and  to  become  a 
judge  of,  the  painter’s  Art,  by  a  diligent  ex¬ 
amination  of  fine  pictures  when  on  his  travels, 
by  reading  and  by  companionship  with  painters. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  desirable  that  the  student 
should  master  his  elementary  course  before 
leaving  home  for  his  Continental  tour.  The 
difficulties  which  beset  him,  especially  in  the 
Provinces,  ai’e,  indeed,  disheartening,  and  induce 
many  to  go  abroad  to  study  even  the  elements  ; 
but  then,  what  are  the  consequences  when  young 
artists  are  educated  caf/reZyabroid  ? — they  imbibe 
the  ideas  and  style  of  continental  artists,  and  when 
they  2-eturn  to  their  native  country,  their  pictures 
of  British  history  present  us  with  heroes  formed 
on  the  model  of  those  of  the  Neibelungonlied,  or 
of  a  Gaulish  type,  rather  calculated  to  ofiend  the 
selfesteem  of  John  Bull. 

When  however,  circumstances  leave  him  no 
choice,  and  the  student  has  determined  to  visit 
Italy,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  his  first  step 
should  be  to  prepare  himself  for  the  journey  by 
the  perusal  of  literary  works,  bearing  upon  Art, 
and  especially  upon  that  of  Italy.  In  suggesting 
the  following  list  of  books,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
student  is  already  acquainted  with  our  most 
important,  and  well-known,  historical  works,  and 
with  the  principal  essays  and  lectui-es  upon  Art; 
if  he  has  not  this  amount  of  reading  he  had 
better  stay  at  home  till  he  has  made  up  his  lee¬ 
way.  Every  student,  whether  it  be  his  intention 
to  go  abroad  or  not,  should  read  the  following 
books  ;  but  when  about  to  visit  Italy  they  should 
be  perused  with  pen  in  hand,  and  a  note-book 
upon  the  desk  ready  for  extracts ;  for  unless  the 
intending  traveller  possess  more  ample  means 
than  are  usually  at  the  disposal  of  students,  his 
valise  must  be  a  light  one,  and  a  number  of 
books  would  inevitably  subject  him  to  heavy  ex¬ 
penses,  and  to  much  trouble  at  Italian  custom¬ 
houses.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Murray’s  hand  books 
of  Italy,  the  student  should  carry  with  him  a 
well-filled  note-book,  together  with  an  empty 
one  for  his  own  remarks  on  pictures  and  other 
works  of  Art.  The  pen,  as  well  as  the  pencil, 
should  be  familiar  to  him.  The  preparation  of 
the  note-book,  before  starting,  and  the  writing 
of  the  journal  on  the  road,  will  give  a  practical 
character  to  his  studies,  and  induce  habits  of 
thought  and  occupation  better  than  any  other 
process  whatever. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  to 
the  student’s  attention  before  he  starts,  the 
titles  are  written  short  to  save  space  :  — 
Vitruvius;  Burgess,  “Antiquities  of  Rome;” 
Dennis,  “Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria;” 
Gell,  “  Pompeiana  ;  ”  Muller,  “  Ancient  Art 
and  its"  Remains,  translated  by  Leitch  ;  ” 
“  [Scientific  Mythology,”  by  Leitch  ;  Mazois, 
“  La  Maison  de  Scaurus ;  ”  Flaxman,  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Sculpture  ;  ”  Ranke,  “  Histoiy  of  the 
Popes ;  ”  Roscoe,  “  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dicis  ;  ”  “  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  ”  “  Life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini;”  Hallam,  “Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  ”  “  The  Literature  of  Europe;  ” 
Dante,  “  Divina  Coramedia,”  translated  by  Cary; 
Dennistoun,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino;  ” 
Hope,  “  On  Architecture ;  ”  Quatremei’e  De 
Quincy,  “  Les  vies  des  plus  celebres  Architects  ;  ” 
“  On  imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts  ;  ”  Willis,  “Medie¬ 
val  Architecture  in  Italy  ;  ”  Mollers,  “  German 
Gothic  Architecture  ;”  Stirling,  “  Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain ;  ”  Kugler,  “  Hand-Book  of 
Italian  Art,”  with  notes  by  Sir  C.  Eastlake  ; 
“  Hand-Book  of  the  German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  Schools,  ”  translated  by  Sir  E.  Head ; 
“  Hand-Book  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
Schools;”  Mrs.  Jamieson,  “The  Poetry  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art ;  ”  Mrs.  Callcott, 

Essays  towards  the  History  of  Painting  ;  ”  Lord 


Lindsay,  “  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian 
Art;’,  Ruskin,  “The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec¬ 
ture;  ”  “  The  Stones  of  Venice  ;”  Garbet,  “  The 
Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture ;  ”  Marryat, 
“  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain ;  ”  Eastlake, 
“  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  ”  “  Material  towards  a  History  of  Oil 
Painting  ;  ”  Mrs.  Merrilield,  “  The  Ancient 
Practise  of  Painting  in  Oil,  and  on  Glass ;  ”  “  The 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fine 
Arts  ;  ”  “  Italy,”  a  poem  by  Samuel  Rogers. 

Besides  reading  these  books,  and  making  ex¬ 
tracts  for  his  use  and  guidance  in  Italy,  in 
passing  through  London  he  should  examine 
carefully  the  following  books  of  engravings  and 
lithographs,  some  of  them  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  before  going  to  London, 
and  these  should  be  examined  till  he  is  familiar 
with  their  contents ;  those  which  he  has  not 
seen  he  may  find  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  or  in  the  School  of  Design  iu  Somerset 
House  Stuart  and  Revett's  “  Antiquities  of 
Athens  ;  ”  the  works  of  Piranesi  ;  Letarouilly, 
“  Rome  Moderne  ;  ”  Percier  et  Fontaine,  “  Choix 
des  Maisons  de  Plaisance  de  Rome;’’  “Palais 
Maison  et  autres  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne  ;  ” 
Suys  et  Handebourt,  “  Palais  Massimi ;  ”  Famin 
et  Grand  Jean,  “Architecture  Tosoane;” 
Gauthier,  “  Edifices  de  la  Ville  et  des  Environs 
de  Genes;”  Mazois,  “Les  Ruines  de  Pompeij  ;” 
Hittorf  et  Zeuth,  “Architecture  Moderne  de  la 
Sieile  ;  ”  Hittorf,  “  L’Architecture  Polychrome 
chez  les  Grecs;”  Guillabaud,  “Monuments 
Anciens  et  Modei’nes  de  toutes  les  Epoques  ;  ” 
Chapuy,  “  Le  Moyen  Age  Monumental ;  ” 
D’Agincourt,  “  Histoire  de  I’Art  par  les  Monu¬ 
ments  ;  ”  Brongniart,  “  Traite  des  Arts  Cerami- 
ques ;  ”  Ponce,  “  Collection  des  Tableaux  et 
Arabesques  Antiques  des  Bains  de  Titus  et  de 
Livie  ;  ”  Paolo  Lasinio,  “  Raccolta  di  Sarcofagi 
Urne  de  del  Campo  Santi  di  Pisa;” 
Diedo  e  Selva  Cicognara,  “  Le  Fabbriche  e 
Monumenti  Cospicui  di  Venezia;”  Canina, 
“  L’Architcttura  Antica  descritta  e  dimostrata  ;  ” 
Henry  Gaily  Knight,  “Saracenic  and  Norman 
Remains  iu  Sicily,”  “  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
in  Italy  ;”  Rosini,  “  Storia  della  Pittura  Italiana;  ” 
Count  Lasteyrie,  “Histoire  de  la  Peinture  sur 
Verre;”  Gruner,  “Fresco  Decorations  and 
Stuochi  of  Churches  and  Palaces  iu  Italy,”  “  Orna¬ 
mental  Designs  for  Decorations  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,”  “  Mosaics  of  the  Ghigi  Chapel,”  “  The 
Bible  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican,”  “Frescos 
of  the  Villa  Magliana,”  “  Cieling  of  the  Stanza 
dell  Eliodoro  ;  ”  “  The  Caryatides  from  the  same 
Stanza;”  Boisseree,  “Cologne Cathedral,”  “Memo- 
morials  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Lower  Rhine;” 
Bun  sen,  "The  Basilicas  of  Rome;”  Durand,  “  Recueil 
et  Pai'allele  des  Edifices  de  tout  genre  ;”  D'Agm- 
court,  “  The  History  of  Art  by  its  Monuments  ;  ” 
Pugin’s  works  on  “  Continental  Architecture 
and  Art ;”  Moi-ey,  “  Charpente  de  la  Cathedrale 
de  Messine  ;  ”  Digby  Wyatt,  “  Specimens  of  the 
Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;”  Raezynski,  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Moslem  Art  in  Germany ;”  Zahu's  “  Pom¬ 
peii  and  Herculaneum  ;”  Raoul  Rochette,  “  Choix 
de  Peintures  de  Pompeii,”  “  Ornaments  of  Classic 
Art,”  Campana,  “  Antiche  opere  in  Plastica,”  &c. ; 
Somerard,  “  Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age ;’’  Owen 
Jones,  “  Plans,  Elevations,  &c.,  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra.”  To  these  may  be  added  the  inspection  of 
the  works  illustrative  of  the  most  important 
museums  and  galleries  in  the  principal  capitals, 
especially  the  Vatican,  the  Museo  Borbonico,  and 
the  Florence  Gallery. 

This  is  an  imperfect  list,  but,  whilst  space 
renders  it  necessary  to  limit  it,  it  may  not  be 
without  use  to  the  inexperienced  student,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  these  works  will  assist 
greatly  to  pi-epare  him  for  his  travels,  and  will 
suggest  many  ideas  for  sketching,  and  for 
systematic  methods  of  study. 

The  works  of  Vasari  and  Lanzi  have  not  been 
included  in  the  above  lists,  these  the  student 
ought  to  purchase  in  Italy,  and  to  carry  about 
with  him  for  frequent  reference. 

In  concluding  this  essay  (the  next  will  refer  to 
the  student's  residence  in  Italy)  it  may  again  be 
remarked  that  the  principal  difiiculty  attending 
the  mental  training  necessary  to  enable  the 
student  to  profit  by  his  continental  studies,  lies  in 
the  engrained  prejudices  which  like  weeds  have 
sprung  up  in  his  imperfectlj'-cultivated  mind. 
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and  wliich  are  apt  to  close  eveiy  avenue  to  liis 
heart  and  judgment;  not  consisting  of  a  wise 
estimate  cf  the  high  qualities  of  our  own  school 
of  painting,  hut  of  a  perverse  admiration  of  its 
worst,  combined  with  ii  total  inability  to  see, 
an<l  a  disposition  to  despise  all  Art  that  does 
not  appear  to  him  to  resemble  that  of  his 
narrow  predilections.  To  correct  this  as  much 
as  possible,  diligent  study  of  the  books  referred 
to,  anil  others,  is  recommended.  It  seems 
incredible,  yet  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  that 
the  first  copy  made  after  a  journey  to  the  land 
of  the  “  Cinque  Maestri,”  is  found  to  be  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  in  the  Florence 
Gallery  ;  whilst  not  a  few  dovotc  their  time 
to  copies  and  sketches  from  the  pictures  of 
Rubens — they  need  not  have  gone  so  far  for 
such  a  purpose.  A  few,  influenced  by  totally 
diffci'ent  ideas,  study  the  earlier  masters  exclu¬ 
sively  ;  could  these  great  artists  rise  from  their 
graves,  they  would  wonder  at  the  folly  which 
thus  seeks  to  create  wliatever  must  be  to  iis  an 
artificial  style  of  Art,  partaking  only  of  the 
imj.erfcctions  of  primitive  times,  and  exhibiting 
no  evidence  of  a  comprehension  of  its  fine 
cjualities. 

The  travelling  student  should  bear  in  mind 
that  he  is  a  pupil  of  the  English  school,  and  in 
a  Catholic  spirit  admiring  and  respecting  the 
productions  of  other  schools,  should  still  remain 
truly  English  in  his  sentiments,  and  should 
make  it  his  object  and  ambition  to  become  an 
ornament  of  that  school  which,  whatever  its 
faults,  is  yet  the  true  offsprincr  and  exponent  of 
English  sentiment.  He  should  look  at  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  not  with  the  idea  which 
the  brothers  Caracci  formed,  nor  with  that  of 
imitating  exclusively  the  characteristics  of  any 
one  of  them,  but  with  the  aspiration  to  become, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  a  great  but  truly  national 
artist. 

He  may  learn  to  regard  the  works  of  earlier 
times  as  the  great  masters  regarded  them,  and 
he  may  also  learn  to  estimate  how  they  studied 
them,  by  tracing  out  what  Michael  Angelo  owed 
to  Luca  Signorelli,  how  Raphael  in  the  Farnesina, 
or  in  the  Loggia,  made  old  ideas  his  own,  and 
gave  them  to  the  world  in  new  and  fine  forms, 
disdaining  not  to  profit  by  the  works  even  of 
mere  decoi-ators,  but  transmuting  their  shadows 
into  the  grand  realities  of  his  handiworks. 

C.  H.  "VViLsoiT. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


A  FKTE  CHAMPETKE. 

T.  Stothard,  K.A.,  I’ainter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  lOJ  in.,  by  1  ft.  6  in. 

This  little  picture  was  marked  in  Mr.  Vernon’s 
Catalogue  as  “  The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
and  the  same  title  is  appended  to  it  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  now  issued  in  the  Vernon  Gallery;  but  it  is 
clearly  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  composition  to  intimate  the  presence  of 
Titania  and  all  her  train.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
Shakspeare’s  characters  having  furnished  the  artist 
with  the  idea,  but  beyond  this  nothing  in  the  work 
intimates  any  connexion  with  the  scene  described 
by  the  poet. 

The  picture,  in  fact,  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  dance  in  the  open  air,  or,  as  we  generally 
say,  a  fete-champetre,  without  especial  reference 
to  locality  or  period ;  it  is  clearly  not  a  dance  of 
rusdes,  although  it  takes  place  in  a  deliciously- 
rural  spot ;  nor  is  it  a  revel  of  courtiers,  inasmuch 
as  it  lacks  the  state  and  ceremony  incidental  to 
such  liigh  festivity.  But,  whatever  the  characters 
may  be,  they  are  enjoying  the  pastime  with  the 
utmost  hilarity ;  the  dancers  are  grouped  with 
exceeding  elegance,  and  are  skimming  over  the 
greensward  with  the  lightness  and  aerial  motion  of 
fairies  ;  the  minstrels  are  likewise  led  away  by  the 
impulse  of  the  time,  and  join  in  the  dance  with 
characteristic  animation.  The  balance  of  the  groups 
on  each  side  of  the  dancers  is  admirably  managed, 
while  the  eye  is  carried,  by  a  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  to  the  crowds 
in  the  rear,  who  are  all  more  or  less  partakers  of 
the  festivity. 

This  is  one  of  Stothard’s  works  reminding  us  of 
Watteau,  a  master  whose  subjects  he  frequently 
imitated;  the  picture  is  painted  with  great  richness 
of  tints :  the  scene  is  closely  filled  in  with  deep 
masses  of  foliage  producing  a  beautiful  effect. 


THE  NUDE  IN  STATUARY.* 


This  little  pamphlet  commences  in  the  kindest 
and  Itlandcst  manner  to  run  a  tilt  against  the 
nude  statuary  in  the  Exhibition  ;  and  the  author 
docs  this  in  simplicity  and  truth,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  every  one  considers  an  undraped 
statue  to  he  indelicate  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
that  this  can  be  questioned.  He  also  assumes  that 
every  modest  woman  must  feel  pained  at  seeing 
undressed  statuary  ;  he  claims  large  sympathy  for 
his  wife  and  his  nieces — the  daughters  of  a  York¬ 
shire  clergyman,  w  ho  are  coming  to  London  under 
his  escort  to  see  the  Exhibition — which  he  feels 
they  cannot  see  with  propriety  because  of  the 
nude  sculi)ture  therein  contained  —  although  he 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Queen  and  the 
young  ladies  of  her  court  (a  Queen  and  a  court 
eminent  for  jiurity  and  right  feeling)  have  passed 
and  rejiassed  these  very  statues  nearly  every  day 
since  tlie  1st  of  May. 

We  rate  the  modesty  of  the  ladies  of  England 
far  higher  than  the  author  of  this  brochure;  we 
believe  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  “  drapery,”  that 
it  sees  nothing  in  a  simple,  faithful,  portraiture  of 
the  human  form — that  form  which  the  Creator 
deems  worthy  to  contain  the  divine  essence  of 
immortality — common,  unclean,  or  impure.  We 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  any  fresh  innocent 
woman  would  blush  to  look  at  Bayly’s  “  Eve,” 
at  the  ‘‘Greek  Slave,”  or  at  the  “Purity”  of 
John  Bell  ;  no  child  brought  up  with  its  brothers 
and  sisters  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  outline 
of  the  human  form  ;  and  shame  to  those  who  would 
taint  the  youthful  mind  by  attaching  ideas  of 
impurity  to  what  is  in  reality  pure  and  beautiful  ; 
the  affectation  of  ignorance  implies  guilt,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  evidences  of  our  confined  and  un- 
artistic  education  to  turn  away  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  grace  of  the 
human  form,  when  it  is  depicted  as  in  the  models 
we  have  mentioned. 

In  the  touching  hi.story  of  the  creation  of  our 
first  parents,  and  of  their  subsequent  fall,  we  read 
that  shame  entered  with  sin  into  their  Eden  ;  so 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  sin  and  shame  go  hand  in 
hand  seeking  to  debase  whatever  is  calculated  to 
elevate  and  sublime  our  nature.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  sculptor  has  the  power  to  impart  indeli¬ 
cacy  to  his  statue  by  indelicate  action,  and  our 
continental  neighbours  very  frequently  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  license  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
repulsive  to  purity  and  propriety  ;  a  debased  author 
or  painter,  left  to  the  impurity  of  his  corrupt 
nature,  is  still  more  prone  to  oft'end  decency 
than  the  sculptor,  yet  all  books  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  nor  all  pictures  prohibited,  because 
some  writers  and  some  painters  outrage  propriety, 
and  insult  morality. 

Statuary  may  be  draped  or  undraped  according 
to  its  legend,  or  what  it  is  intended  to  represent. 
A  female  figure  unrobing,  or  retaining  a  portion  of 
its  drapery  with  ostentatious  modesty,  suggests 
indelicacy  by  the  act;  while  works  such  as  Daily’s 
“  Eve,”  and  the  “  Eve  ”  of  McDowell,  are  sugges¬ 
tive  of  nothing  but  the  purity  of  the  creature 
represented,  the  matchless  beauty  of  nature,  and 
the  goodness  and  condescension  of  that  holy  being 
who  created  man  in  His  own  image. 

We  should  greatly  doubt  the  purity  of  any 
w'oman  who  would  imitate  some  ladies  to  whom 
the  author  refers  as  examples,  and  refuse  to  enter 
the  sculpture-room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
there  is  unfortunately  so  little  of  high  Art — little 
more  indeed  than  row  upon  row  of  meaningless 
busts,  recalling  nothing  better  to  the  mind  than 
the  shelves  in  the  deeorated  crypts  at  Nuremberg, 
where  dolls’  heads  are  heaped  one  over  the  other  to 
catch  the  toyman’s  attention.  Propriety,  and  the 
affectation  of  propriety,  are  very  distinct  things. 

Two  young  girls  the  other  morning  w'ere  looking 
at  a  very  beautiful  engraving  of  an  undraped  form 
in  our  library.  “  I  wonder  you  like  that  naked 
creature,”  said  one,  “  it  should  have  a  frock  on.” 
“  A  frock,”  repeated  the  other  indignantly,  “  why 
she  is  an  angel — a  pure  holy  Angel — what  can  she 
want  of  clothes  ?”  Here  were  the  types  of  the 
educated  and  uneducated,  the  affected  and  the 
unaffected  ;  nay,  of  the  pure  and  the  impure.  Who 
will  question  which  of  these  two  was  the  naturally 
modest  and  which  the  naturally  immodest  woman  ? 

This  subject  is  discussed  with  as  much  nervousness 
and  timidity  (when  it  is  discussed  at  all)  as  insanity 
— which,  when  itmakes  its  appearance  in  aprivate 
family,  is  tampered  with,  concealed,  and  whispered 
about,  instead  of  being  attended  on  boldly  and 
bravely,  and  treated  by  the  best  physician  in  the 
best  manner.  Ignorance  upon  a  given  subject 

*  “  Friendly  Ob.servations  Addressed  in  the  Spirit  of 
Kindness  and  Candour  to  the  Sculptors  and  Artists  of 
Great  Britain,”  by  a  Lover  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture. 
London ;  J  ohn  Farquliar  Shaw. 


having  once  taken  hold  of  the  public  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  dispelled.  'I'here  are  scores  of  ladies 
at  this  moment,  women  of  talent,  of  observa¬ 
tion,  of  refined  habits  and  pure  tastes,  who 
must,  as  artists,  be  content  to  dwell  in  mediocrity 
for  ever,  because  they  almost  fear  to  let  it 
be  known  that  they  draw  from  piaster  casts, 
much  less  the  living  model.  They  are  shut  out 
from  the  higher  distinctions,  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  emoluments  of  artistic  life — one  of  the  few 
professions  a  woman  can,  or  ought  to,  follow — and 
it  is  one  she  can  practice  within  the  sanctuary  of 
her  own  home — because  of  the  shamefacedness 
which  is  hybrid  between  the  ignorance  and  affecta¬ 
tion  of  midnight  minds.  We  fee!  it  a  duty  to 
ourselves  and  the  public  to  speak  frankly  on 
this  subject,  because  we  shame  that  our  progress 
in  Alt  should  have  the  old  stumbling-blocks 
strengthened  and  replaced,  when  we  hoped  we 
were  getting  rid  of  them  for  ever.  We  would,  of 
course,  preserve  the  purity  and  modesty  of  our 
women  in  preference  to  all  the  Art-knowledge  the 
world  could  give  ;  but  we  are  convinced  this  is  not 
to  be  done  by  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  author 
under  review)  “covering  portions  of  the  human 
form  with  jilaster  of  Paris,  and  colouring  it  to 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  figure  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  This  is  modesty  with  a  vengeance !  Did 
not  the  earnest  kindness  of  the  author  hallow  those 
little  pages,  we  should  handle  his  production  in  a 
very  different  spirit,  not  because  of  its  power  or 
knowledge,  but  because  of  its  maudlin  sympathies, 
and  false  as  weak  impresdons  and  prejudices  ;  but 
we  respect  his  mistaken  honesty  and  earnestness. 
We  would  not  suffer  a  picture  or  a  statue,  guilty 
of  perpetuating  a  lascivious  idea,  an  impure  action, 
to  hang  upon  our  walls,  or  take  its  place  in  our 
exhibitions  ;  but  we  would  not  insult  the  Deity  by 
saying  that  what  he  created  in  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  his  beauty,  and  vitalised  by  his  breath, 
is  unfit  to  look  upon.  We  wonder  our  author  did 
not  jiropose  draperies  for  the  animal,  as  well  as  the 
human,  world.  One  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
other,  if  his  view  be  a  correct  one.  The  horse  of 
the  Amazon,  according  to  his  theory,  ought  to  be 
draped,  as  well  as  the  Amazon  herself.  We  sup¬ 
pose  this  excellent  person  will  be  astonished  when 
we  tell  him  that  his  well-intentioned  pamphlet  is 
more  calculated  to  produce  an  inquiring  spirit  of 
indelicacy  than  anything  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  We  can  fancy  many  of  the  young,  who  had 
looked  upon  Baily’s  Eve,  and  the  Greek  Slave, 
with  the  pure  and  holy  reverence  which  the  pure 
feel  for  the  pure,  inquiring,  “  But  why  must  they 
have  petticoats  of  plaster  of  Paris  ?  ”  Our  author 
is  absolutely  teaching  indecency. 

We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  properly  regulated  schools,  where  women, 
gifted  with  artistic  talent,  can  attain  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  form,  without  which  all 
attempts  at  Art- excellence  are  but  blind  gropings 
in  the  dark. 

The  author  in  some  way  confounds  this  publi¬ 
cation — the  Art-Journal — with  the  Art- Union 
Society.  We  believe  the  public  are  quite  aware 
that  they  never  had  any  connection  whatever, 
beyond  a  similarity  of  name  ;  for  a  long  time  we 
were  known  as  the  “Art-Union  Journal.”  We 
tender  our  thanks  for  his  liberality  in  recommend¬ 
ing  our  subscribers  “not  by  any  means  to  discon¬ 
tinue  their  subscription,”  but  simply  to  “  cut  out 
our  engravings  of  statuary,” — such  engravings  as 
the  “  Sabrina  ”  of  Calder  Marshall,  and  the  “  Inno¬ 
cence  ”  of  McDowell ! 

In  many  countries  of  the  East,  it  is  considered 
immodest  to  expose  the  cheeks  of  a  woman  to  the 
gaze  of  a  man  ;  and  we  recollect  Dr.  Walsh  (the 
author  of  several  admirable  books  of  traveL) 
telling  us  that  he  was  once  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  an  English  lady  through  Constantinople, 
when  they  were  literally  hooted,  and  the  lady  was 
actually  struck,  because  of  the  indecency  of  so  shame¬ 
less  an  act  as  thus  to  walk  in  companionship. 
Our  ladies  expose  the  shoulder,  but  it  would  he 
indecent  to  show  the  knee,  as  did  the  ladies  of 
Greece. 

The  great  test — the  wide  distinction  between 
purity  and  impurity  in  the  nude  statue,  consists  in 
this — that  some  sculptors  make  their  statues  as  if 
clothes  were  thrown  oil'  for  the  purpose  of  expo¬ 
sure  ;  while  others  create  them  as  women  by  whom 
clothes  had  never  been  worn,  and  who  are  as 
unconscious  of  their  necessity  or  utility  as  the 
young  chamois  of  the  Tyrol.  The  first  applies  to 
nearly  all  the  productions  of  the  French  sculptors  ; 
the  latter  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
those  of  England. 

“  To  the  pure  all  thingsare  pure.”  Ourrespect 
for  our  wives  and  daughters  would  terribly'  dimin¬ 
ish,  if  we  saw  them  turning  away  from  the  “  Eve  ” 
of  McDowell,  with  a  sidelong  glance  as  at  a  work 
that  is  only  to  be  looked  at  in  secret. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  MONUMENTS  OF  GREECE* 


The  temple  of  Theseiis,  standing  apart  from  the 
town  in  a  comparatively  isolated  and  somewhat 
elevated  position,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  remains 
of  ancient  Athens,  that  which  has  been,  alike 
by  the  greater  and  minor  destroyers, — time  and 
man,  the  least  injured  ;  a  fact  which  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  from  its  exposed  situation  and  adaptability 
to  the  purposes  of  either  offensive  or  defensive 
warfiire,  one  would  have  anticipated  a  result 
precisely  opposite.  All  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  of  Athenian  antiquities,  have 
dwelt  with  greater  or  less  enthusiasm,  but,  with¬ 
out  exception,  with  high  praise,  upon  this  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  may  be  perhaps  a  very  wilfulness  of 
candour  which  makes  me  bold  to  acknowledge 
that  I  am  unable  to  feel  with  them ;  fulfilling 
all  the  requirements  of  Aid,  just  in  proportion, 
faultless  in  architectural  detail,  it  is  pronounced 
to  be  by  those,  to  ivhose  opinions  one  is  bound 
to  bow ;  but  from  some  cause,  either  real,  or 
resulting  from  some  mental  obliquity  on  my 
jiart,  this  building  certainly  fiiiled  to  awake  in 
my  mind  those  feelings  which  had  so  fully  and 
so  freely  responded  to  the  claims  often — far  less 
presentive  and  obvious — of  the  major  portion  of 
those  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Raised 
upon  a  foundation  composed  of  gigantic  masses 
of  limestone,  the  temple  of  Theseus  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  district  of 
Melite,  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  modern  town.  It  is  peripteral,  consisting 
of  a  cella  surrounded  by  columns  six  at  each 
end  and  thirteen  on  either  side,  the  Pronaos 
and  the  Posticum,  which  are  of  unequal  depth, 
being  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  side 
walls,  with  two  columns  between  the  Antrc. 
This  tardy  tribute  of  an  ungrateful  people  to 
the  banished  hero  was  erected  thirtj^  years 
before  the  Parthenon  ;  it  is  almost  entire,  while  its 
more  majestic  and  more  elevated  successor  has 
sulfered,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;  it  is  of 
marble,  and  time  has  substituted  a  gorgeous 
uniformity  of  colouring,  for  that  which  however 
indisputable  its  use  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  pure  taste  ami 
refined  beauty  of  Grecian  Art.  That  colour,  in 
its  more  elaborate  sense,  was  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  this  temple,  it  is  impossible  to 
entertain  any  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  perfection  of  Greek  Art  should  at  least 
siiggest  the  question  of  how  far  our  repugnance 
to  this  combination  is  well  founded,  or  attribu¬ 
table  merely  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  mind 
which  condemns  as  bad  that  which  is  simply 
new.  Unlike  the  Parthenon,  this  temple 
appears  to  have  been  but  sparingly  supplied 
with  sculptural  decoration  ;  but  that  which  was 
so  dedicated  was  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
remaining  in  an  almost  perfect  condition,  is 
most  deeply  interesting  to  the  artist  and  the 
historian  :  supplying  to  the  one  models  of  beauty, 
and  to  the  other  the  most  undeniable  data,  upon 
which  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  with  the 
temple  raised  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Hero-God. 

The  building  called  the  Monument  of  Philopap- 
pus,  despite  its  somewhat  fantastic  elaboration 
of  detail,  is  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting 
remain  ;  it  was  erected  either  during  the  life¬ 
time.  or  as  a  memorial  immediately  after  his 
death,  by  Gains  Julius  Antiochus  Philopappius, 
a  descendant  of  the  royalty  of  Syria,  and  an 
adopted  citizen  of  Athens.  It  consists  of  a  base¬ 
ment  supporting  a  pilastrade  of  semi-circular 
form,  and  presenting  upon  its  concave  surface 
three  niches,  containing  sitting  statues,  and 
three  recesses  richly  ornamented  with  the  re¬ 
presentation  in  strong  relief  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
Upon  the  basement  also  were  various  sculptures 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  These,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  decorative  sculpture,  &c.,  pro¬ 
fusely  lavished  upon  this  building  have  suffered 
greatly.  The  two  remaining  statues  are  much 
dilapidated.  From  this  point  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Acropolis  is  obtained,  and  few  are  the 
sights  presented  to  the  traveller,  which  may 
surpass  in  historic  interest  or  actual  beauty  that 
meeting  his  eye,  to  whichever  point  of  the 
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compass  ho  may  turn  when  standing  at  the  The  portico  forming  the  third  illustration  of 
foot  of  this  remarkably  picteresque  monument.  my  subject  was  for  a  veiy  long  time  considered 


to  have  been  the  only  remaining  portion  of  a  I  it  is  now  clearly  established  as  having  been  one  ot 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Emjieror  Augustus,  but  |  the  entrances  to  a  market-place.  This  idea,  sug- 


research,  and  finally  demonstrated  to  be  correct  I  put  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  In  one  of 
[  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  which  has  these  the  names  of  two  prefects  of  the  market 


gested  to'the  clear  and  I’efined  mind  of  Stuart,  by  |  proportion  of  the  columns  from  those  devoted 
certain  minute  yet  well  marked  variations  in  the  |  to  sacred  purpose.s,  has  been  sustained  by 
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are  preserved  ;  and  anotliei’,  still  perfect,  is  an 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  respecting  the 
duties  to  be  levied  on  certain  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  regulating  the  sale  of  oils,  &c. 
Nothing  can  bo  more  picturesque  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  this  portico,  the  latest  speci¬ 
men  of  the  pure  Greek  Art.  Its  colouring  is 


which  are  ensured  by  its  massive  proportions,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
captivating  than  this  portico. 

After  having  been  successively  denominated 
the  remains  of  the  “  Palace  of  Pericles,”  of  the 
temple  of  “  Jupiter  Olympius,”  (an  unaccount¬ 
able  blunder), the  “Painted Portico,”  the  “Forum 
of  the  inner  Ceremeicus,”  the  magnificent 
wreck  of  which  the  first  woodcut  may  suffice  to 


beyond  question.  Some  extensive  excavations 
made  under  his  personal  direction  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Phrygian  stone  so  minutely 
described  by  the  enthusiastic  traveller. 

Partly  perhaps  from  local  difficulties  and 
partly  from  the  fact,  that,  as  compared  with  the 
edifices  whose  ruins  surround  it,  this  structure 
is  deficient  in  architectural  perfection,  we  are 
up  to  the  present  moment  lamentably  wanting 


rich  and  varied,  while  its  state  of  ruin  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  in  which  the  eye  of  the  painter 
delights,  sufficient  to  destroy  all  hardnos.s  or 
angularity,  yet  not  so  great  as  to  rob  it  of  one 
element  of  grandeur.  Its  adjuncts  too,  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  picturesque,  and  backed  by  the  Acropolis 
with  its  bright  sunlight  and  deep  shadows, 


convey  a  general  idea,  has  been  finally  decided 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Hadrian.  For  some  time  after  this  idea  had 
been  started  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  sanctioned 
by  Sir  William  Gell,  great  doubts,  despite  the 
remarkable  verification  afforded  by  the  language 
of  Pausanias,  remained  as  to  its  truth  ;  but  the 
indefatigable  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Earl 
of  Guildford  has  at  length  placed  the  matter 


in  detail  both  as  regards  its  general  arrangement 
and  individual  peculiarities ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  present  government  will  be  appreciated, 
and  that  a  trifling  departure  from  pure  taste  and 
conventional  proportion,  will  not  deprive  us  of 
the  particulars  of  a  building,  which  deserves 
to  be  better  understood  than  it  now  is. 

Hekrt  Cook.  ' 


THE  FETES  AT  PARIS 

COMMEMORATING  THE  GREAT  EXIIIRITION 

The  newspapers  have  communicated  to  the 
English  public  full  particulars  relative  the  F6tes 
given  in  Paris  during  the  four  or  five  first  days 
of  August  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  .and  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Paris  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  .and  others  interested  in  the  “  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.” 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  cordiality  of 
the  Reception  ;  or  the  grace  and  elegance  which 
characterised  all  the  proceedings  connected  with 
it.  The  fetes  indeed  commenced  inauspiciously  : 
on  this  side  of  the  channel,  that  is  to  say — for 
the  invitations  were  not  issued  until  the  middle 
of  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  departure, 
and  M.  Sallandrouse — to  whom,  from  his  position 
as  commissioner,  we  presume,  the  impjortant  task 
of  preliminary  arrangements  was  consigned — 
seems  to  have  discharged  the  duty  with  so 
little  cai’efulness  and  courtesy,  that  all  things 
“went  wrong,”  until  more  considerate  ciceroni 
took  the  charge  out  of  his  hands  ;  the  crowding 
at  the  railway  station,  the  confusion  incident  to 
so  many  arrivals  for  a  first  time  in  France,  and 
especially  the  delay  in  deliveiy  of  the  luggage 
(a  veiy  large  proportion  of  which  was  not 
received  by  the  visitors  until  they  had  been  in 
Paris,  in  travelling  garb,  during  two  whole  days), 
with  other  unbecoming  evidences  of  neglect, 
augured  ill  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
the  invited  guests.  Once  in  Paris,  however,  all 
things  went  right ;  eveiy  arrangement  was  made 
in  good  taste  and  with  good  feeling  ;  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Municipality  w-as  unbounded  ;  the 
proverbial  reputation  of  Paris  for  elegance  and 
effect  was  never  more  satisfactorily  tested ; 
every  thing  that  could  have  been  done  was 
done  to  excite  the  admiration,  and  amply  to 
content  the  hundreds  of  strangers  who  were 
the  guests  of  France. 

The  fetes  consisted;  1st,  of  a  dinner  and  an 
evening  concert  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  2nd,  a 
display  of  the  gorgeous  galleries  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  water-works  at  Versailles;  3rd,  a 
dejeuner  given  by  the  President  at  St.  Cloud  ; 
4th,  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  5th,  a  review 
of  troops,  and  a  sham  fight  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  ;  these,  with  a  comparatively  private 
reception  of  the  British  Ambassador,  a  break¬ 
fast  given  by  the  Prefect,  a  performance  at  the 
opeiva,  and  a  visit  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
formed  the  entertainments  of  five  memorable 
days,  which  those  who  witnessed  them  will 
never  forget. 

Of  these,  unquestionably  the  most  interesting 
was  the  morning  at  St.  Cloud  (to  which  we  had 
been  invited  by  the  courtesy  of  the  ambassador), 
with  its  innumerable  historic  associations  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  empire  ;  while,  perhaps,  the 
most  instructive  was  the  ball  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where,  at  .all  events,  the  English  guests 
ascertained,  by  actual  experience,  how  much 
better  they  manage  these  things  in  France  ;  for, 
when  contrasted  with  the  reception  at  Guild¬ 
hall,  it  was  grievously  humiliating  to  our 
national  pride.  As,  however,  there  were  present 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  fifteen  aldermen  of  London 
City,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  suggestions 
were  given  and  received  which  cannot  but 
become  profitable  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
“first  metropolis  of  the  world,”  and  we  may 
not  be  over  sanguine  if  we  date  from  the  6tii 
of  August,  1851,  the  commencement  of  a  new 
regime  east  of  Temple  Bar. 

No  incident  has,  as  yet,  arisen  out  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  so  pregnant  ■with  beneficial  issues 
to  England— and  to  France;  it  is  the  earliest 
fruitage  of  that  tree  of  Peace  which  brave  and 
generous  hands  have  planted  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  palm  is  destined  to  overahadow  the  laurel  ; 
and  the  genial  courtesies  of  life  to  occupy  the 
place  of  national  prejudices  and  hereditary 
animosities ;  if,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  take — 
and  give — lessons  in  elegant  luxuries  or  universal 
necessities,  we  learn  at  fetes  such  as  these  how 
poor  are  the  resources  and  how  meagre  the 
appliances  we  bring  to  bear  upon  our  Enter¬ 
tainments,  where  cost  is  considered  in  the 
stead  of  grace,  and  gross  abundiince  a  better 
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way  of  welcome  than  delicate  refinement ;  but 
we  learn  that  we  may  alter;  we  see  that  we  may 
improve;  and  we  niay  be  assured  that  when  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  returns  the  visit  of  the 
Lord  Mavor,  the  unseemly  “decorations”  which 
defaced  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  July  will  be 
substituted  by,  at  all  events,  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  aspect  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  6th  of 
August ;  and  that  the  first  effects  of  the  lessons 
we  received  in  France  will  be  apparent  in  the 
City  of  London. 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Granville  (whose  eloquent  speech  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  dinner  has  been  the  theme  of 
universal  praise),  in  reply  to  a  communication 
addressed  through  him  to  the  courteous  and 
generous  givers  of  the  Fetes  : — 

“  The  city  of  Paris  on  this  occasion  has 
displayed  no  idle  or  unmeaning  hospitality, 
if  from  a  survey  of  its  municipal  constitu¬ 
tion  we  can  gather  a  full  impression  of  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  reforming  that 
of  London  ;  and  if,  from  the  examination  of  its 
magnificent  public  buildings  and  institutions, 
founded  and  liberally  supported  by  government 
for  the  free  use  of  an  intelligent  people,  wo  can 
borrow  ideas  to  be  realised  hereafter,  whereby 
our  industrial  energies  may  be  directed  by  the 
rules  of  good  taste,  and  a  more  artistic  spirit  to 
be  harmoniously  combined  with  the  strong  utili¬ 
tarian  tendencies  of  our  manufactures.” 

Cue  thing  is  quite  certain  that  every  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady  who  were  for  a  few  days  the 
invited  guests  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris,  have  returned  home  with  a  kindlier  feeling 
towards  the  French,  and  an  improved  desire  to 
“  do  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour.”  The 
sentiments  thus  engendered  cannot  but  work 
well — well  for  England,  and  well  for  France. 
It  has  achieved  more  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  a 
week  than  has  been  effected  by  the  “  Peace 
Society  ”  in  half  a  dozen  years. 

For  ourselves—  and  as  one  of  the  organs  which 
may  speak  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others — 
we  beg  to  express  our  very  cordial  and  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  him,  and  also  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  whose  cordial 
and  courteous  manner  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
added  so  much  of  pleasure  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  we  may,  in  addition, 
give  words  to  the  hope  that  it  may  be  our  lot, 
even  in  a  limited  degree,  to  return  these  cour¬ 
tesies,  and  repay  these  hospitalities,  whenever 
they  sliall  be  required  at  our  hands  by  any 
citizen  of  France. 
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that  character.  No  other  can  present  to  its 
projectors  twenty  impossibilities,  for  them 
triumphantly  to  prove  possible.  No  other  can 
be  a  thing  without  a  model  or  a  parallel,  a  com¬ 
parison  or  a  contrast.  The  absolute  unity  of 
impression,  which  we  have  felt  in  the  midst  of 
an  infinite  diversity  of  objects,  can  never  be  felt 
again,  till  some  future  Prince  Albert  (may 
Heaven  have  many  in  store  for  our  country  !) 
shall  have  the  clear-sighted  and  magnanimous 
prudence  to  invent  some  new  test  of  the  mutual 
confidence  of  governors  and  governed,  of  rich 
and  poor,  of  England  and  the  world. 

You  may  supipose  I  did  not  forget  the  prospec¬ 
tive  alarms  of  my  friend  who  keeps  watch  over  the 
Sevres  china.  I  congratulated  him  on  finding 
him  alive,  and  the  beautiful  and  brittle  objects 
of  his  solicitude  uninjured.  “  Et  bieu.  Monsieur, 
vous  craigniez  beaucoup  les  ‘  shillings  ;’  comment 
les  trouvez  vous  1  ”  “  Mon  Dieu, — ils  sont  plus 

sages  que  les  uutres.”  Another  Frenchman  who 
stood  near,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  this  might 
appear  rather  too  democratic  for  an  English 
palate,  said,  in  a  qualifying  tone,  “Ah  !  e’est  un 
fa(;ou  de  parler  ;  mais  eliectivement  ils  sont  tres 
houuetes.”  The  Custode,  however,  would  not 
accept  the  qualification,  and  justified  his  asser¬ 
tion  in  a  way  perfectly  credible  to  me.  “When 
1  beg  the  shilling  people  not  to  touch,”  said  he, 
“  they  do  not  answer,  that  if  thej^  break  any¬ 
thing  they  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  They  do  what 
one  tells  them."  How  pregnant  with  meaning  are 
the  concluding  words  !  For  in  this  reasonable 
obedience  lies  the  great  force  of  the  English 
character. 

The  French  themselves  are  struck,  as  well 
they  may,  with  the  useful  and  popular  direction 
taken  by  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  England, 
as  compared  with  those  of  France,  so  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  the  enjoyments  and  tastes  of 
the  very  rich.  May  not  this  afford  some  solution 
of  the  widely  different  political  condition  of  the 
two  countries  ?  The  industrial  tendencies  of 
England  are  in  harmony  with  the  free  and 
popular  institutions  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  working  classes  in 
social  and  political  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  exhibits  a  deep-seated  dissonance 
and  conflict  between  the  genius,  tastes,  and  habits 
of  lier  people,  spontaneously  evinced  in  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  the  political  direction  into  which 
she  has  been  impelled.  In  a  state  of  society 
even  remotely  approaching  to  that  which  the 
French  affect  to  approve  and  to  desire,  most  of 
the  articles  they  produce,  and  all  in  which  they 
excel,  could  have  no  existence.  I  am  not  that 
self-deceiver,  and  deceiver  of  others,  called  a 
democrat,  but  I  must  add  that  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  things  ovriht  not  to  exist,  and,  in 
any'  rational  and  well-balanced  state  of  society, 
would  not.  No  purpose  favourable  either  to 
utility^  comfort,  or  to  Art,  is  answered  by  having 
a  blue-and-white  cup  and  saucer  costing  three 
or  four  pounds.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
pottery  of  antiquity,  to  see  that  supreme  ele¬ 
gance  of  form  and  design  are  compatible  with  the 
greatest  simplicity.  Such  costly  pi'ettinesses 
are,  indeed,  extremely  injurious  to  true  Art ; 
diverting  into  the  channel  of  mere  decoration  the 
time,  taste,  and  money  which  might  be  given  to 
higher  creations.  Our  drawing-rooms,  and  those 
of  France,  have  been  given  over  to  the  uphol¬ 
sterer  and  decorator,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nobler  and  more  lasting  adornments  with  which 
Artists  might  have  filled  them.  The  plea  of 
encouragement  to  Art,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
admitted.  To  the  eye  of  an  artist,  a  lace  veil 
which  has  cost  five  years  of  a  woman’s  life,  is 
not  more  beautiful  than  one  of  a  tenth  part  of 
its  value.  Such  things  ai-e  produced  to  satisfy 
the  caprices  of  wealth,  and  the  desire  for  that  kind 
of  superiority  which  wealth  can  purchase.  When¬ 
ever  labourers  of  all  sorts  shall  have  learned  how 
much  of  their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands,  fivm 
years  of  a  woman’s  life  will  be  too  high  a  price 
for  the  veil  of  a  duchess  or  t'.je  alb  of  a  cardinal. 
I  have  no  quaker  horror  of  embellishment,  nor 
of  anything  that  can  contribute  to  the  grace 
and  elevation  of  existence.  I  think  no  conceiv¬ 
able  sum  excessive  for  a  great  w'ork  of  Art ;  but 
the  example  of  France  does  not  seem  to  show 
that  such  arise  out  of  the  world  of  pretty  things 
which  it  is  her  pride  to  produce,  any  more  than 


out  of  the  homelier  contributions  to  the  daily 
comforts  of  the  people,  in  which  England 
abounds. 

This  has  a  deeper  significance  and  a  wider 
application  than  may  at  fii'st  appear.  It  is  with 
no  intention  of  exalting  our  own  merits  that  I 
affirm,  that  in  no  country  is  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  the  subject  of  such  constant,  mi¬ 
nute,  and  solicitous  attention  to  the  higher,  as  in 
England.  This  has  been  the  remark  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  dispassionate  foreigners  whom  I  have 
accompanied  to  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
Model  Lodging-houses,  &c.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mense  deal  of  active  private  charity  in  France, 
but  it  is  of  course  directed  to  eases  of  individual 
distress,  rather  than  to  a  general  amelioration  of 
the  ordinary  state  and  habits  of  the  people.  As 
a  proof  of  this  I  might  cite  the  failure  of  the 
earnest  efforts  of  some  benevolent  persons  to 
establish  at  Paris  institutions  similar  to  those 
just  mentioned.  The  higher  classes  in  England 
are  probably  now,  with  few  exceptions,  con¬ 
vinced  that,  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  lower, 
they  are  not  only  discharging  a  sacred  duty,  but 
performing  an  act  of  consummate  prudence.  The 
Exhibition  has  afforded  a  most  heart-satisfying 
proof  that  the  good  they  may  do  will  fall  on  no 
unfruitful  soil.  The  really  safe  and  glorious 
democracy  is  that  which  is  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  enlightened  leaders,  and  consolidated 
by  the  interchange  of  good  offices,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  community  of  interests.  The  part 
which  England  occupies  in  the  Exhibition  is 
manifestly  that  of  -purveyor  to  the  prime  neces¬ 
sities  of  man  all  over  the  globe — a  part  with 
which  she  may  be  well  content.  Everything, 
but  especially  the  machinery  in  motion,  creates 
an  impression  of  inexhaustible  resources  and 
boundless  power  of  production  ;  and  nearly  all 
directed  to  objects  of  general  utility. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Art- 
Journal?  say  o\u’ readers. 

Let  us  then  talk  a  little  about  the  collection 
of  painted  or  stained  glass,  which  forms  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  itself.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
is  the  absence  of  Munich  from  the  field  of  com¬ 
petition.  Was  this  an  act  of  generous  mercy  to 
her  rivals  1  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing 
approaching  to  the  windows  of  the  Church  of 
Maria  Hilf,  or  to  those  of  several  other  churches 
in  that  cit}',  either  in  design  or  execution.  As 
to  the  former,  the  less  that  is  said  about  it,  as 
regards  the  English  specimens  exhibited,  the 
better.  There  is  not  one  of  which  the  drawing  is 
excellent,  and  several  border  on  the  grotesque  or 
the  hideous.  The  French  are  very  little  better. 
Hess  did  not  disdain  to  make  the  drawings  for 
the  admirable  windows  just  mentioned. — Why 
do  not  some  of  our  artists  who  can  draw — (it  is 
a  distinction  to  be  proud  of)  lend  his  aid  to 
the  revival  of  this  beautiful  art!  Or  why  do  not 
the  artificers  of  church  windows  copy  subjects 
appropriate  to  the  material  with  which  they 
have  to  deal! 

The  first  thing  in  any  branch  of  Art  is,  clearly 
to  understand  its  peculiar  conditions.  For  want 
of  this,  what  labour  and  talent  have  been  wasted 
on  the  production  of  impossible  and  incon¬ 
gruous  things  !  Each  branch  of  creative  Art 
has  its  special  field,  and  it  cannot  trespass  on 
another  with  impimity. 

In  Glass-painting,  the  first  requisite  is  evi¬ 
dently,  colour  :  without  hrilliancj',  depth,  and 
distinctness  of  colour,  all  other  merits  are 
thrown  away. — The  second  is,  that  the  design 
be  sharp  and  clear ;  suited  to  a  material  in 
which  relief  is  hardly  to  be  aimed  at.  Glass 
painters  ai-e  constantly  forgetting  (strange  as 
it  may  seem)  that  they  have  to  do  with  a  tran¬ 
sparent  medium,  and  that  to  look  throuyh  a 
piece  of  chiaroscuro  is  absurd.  True,  it  is  often 
attempted,  and  with  a  certain  sort  of  success  ; 
but  it  can  never  be  other  than  a  clever  mistake. 
If  I  were  a  glass  painter,  I  should  look  for  models, 
not  in  oil  painting,  every  condition  of  which 
is  different,  but  in  branches  which  have  some 
affinity  to  my  own ;  such  as  Tarsia,  or  inlaid 
wood ;  the  inlaid  marble  pavements  of  Siena, 
and  so  on.  The  stalls  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Malta,  at  Citta  Veccliia  (not  the  church  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  at  Valetta,  as  has  been  errone¬ 
ously  stated)  would  furnish  excellent  subjects  for 
glass  painting.  The  pieces  of  different  shades 


WANDERINGS 

IN  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.— No.  III. 


Having  been  unfortunately  prevented  writing 
to  you  immediately  after  the  admission  of  “  the 
shilling  preople  ”  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  lost  the  opportuuity  and  the  right  of 
expressing  the  admiration  and  reverence  with 
which  tlieir  conduct  has  filled  me ;  sentiments 
which  have  been  shared  by  persons  whose 
expectations  from  them  were  far  lower  pitched 
than  my  own,  and  who  can  hardly  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  any  inclination  to  flatter  the 
Demos.  Yet,  however  stale  the  topic,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  talk  of  anything  else  till  I  have 
sp)okeu  of  that  which  will  make  this  Exhibition 
memorable  to  all  time.  There  is  something 
solemn  in  the  feeling  that  strikes  me  every  time 
I  enter  the  singular  edifice ; — that  this  wondrous 
undertaking,  which  will  be  the  fruitful  parent  of 
so  many  consequences  whose  form  and  magni¬ 
tude  it  is  yet  impossible  to  conjecture,  can  give 
birth  to  nothing  like  itself  ;  and  that  neither  we, 
nor  those  who  come  after  us,  can  hope  to  live 
through  another  event  like  this.  There  may, 
doubtless  will,  be  more  Exhibitions — they  may 
be  vaster,  richer  ;  everything  they  contain  may 
be  more  splendid  and  more  perfect ;  but  none 
can  be  “aut  simile,  aut  secundum  ”  to  this.  No 
other  can  be  an  experiment  testing  the  character 
of  a  nation,  and  the  confidence  of  the  world  in 


of  wood,  which  compose  these  admirable  pic¬ 
tures,  might  be  followed  implicitly,  in  glass  of 
well  combined  colours.  Numerous  specimens 
of  intarsimtura,  equally  applicable  to  glass,  are 
to  be  found  in  Italy. 

Or  let  our  glass  painter,  if  ho  cannot  go  to 
Siena,  go  to  Paris,  and  study  M.  de  Triqueti’s 
grand  and  beautiful  compositions,  in  the  same 
material  and  stylo.  His  Salutation,  in  inlaid 
marbles  of  various  shades  of  grey,  is  inferior  to 
nothing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen,  and  would 
translate  into  glass  with  admirable  ofFoct.  I 
mention  these  as  examples  only.  Sepulchral 
brasses  also  would  furnish  many  useful  hints. 
Any  thing  is  a  safer  guide  than  oil-painting,  as 
the  huge  mistake  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
various  others,  sufficiently  prove. 

The  French  are  rather  sujierior  to  the  Engli.sh 
in  design,  ami,  to  some  extent,  also  in  colour.  M. 
Lusson,  who  has  repaired  and  completed  the  ex¬ 
quisite  old  windows  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  is  the 
best,  though  not  as  good  as  I  expected.  Mr. 
Holland  has,  however,  some  very  fine  colours, 
especially  a  rich  and  beautiful  purple.  Mr. 
Gibbs  distinguishes  himself  by  gold  coloured 
patterns  on  a  white  ground,  of  very  rich,  light, 
and  brilliant  effect.  There  are  some  prettinesses 
in  flowers,  landscapes,  &c.,  which  may  please  in 
a  boudoir ;  but  tliese  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  great,  austere  and  magnificent  Art  of  glass 
painting. 

Among  the  pottery,  the  stone  wares  from 
Saar-Louis  merit  particular  mention.  We  all 
know  the  handsome  Gres  which  one  gets 
in  such  charming  forms,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
The  Steingut  from  Rhenish  Prussia,  seems  to  me 
equal  in  form,  more  beautiful  in  texture  and  in 
colour.  The  effect  of  the  two  shades  of  brown 
or  drab,  combined  in  many  of  the  articles,  is 
very  chaste  and  harmonious. 

A  new  kind  of  pottery  is  a  most  welcome 
acquisition  to  the  store  of  objects  for  daily  use, 
which  are  also  objects  of  agreeable  contemplation. 
I  know  nothing  more  characteristic  of  a  country 
than  its  pottery ;  and  in  travelling  I  have  always 
made  a  point  of  inspecting  the  stalls  and  shops 
where  the  ordinary  and  indigenous  earthenware 
was  exposed.  A  practised  eye  sees  directly 
not  only  the  prevalent  taste,  but  the  mode  of 
cooking,  the  sort  of  fuel,  the  habits  as  to  personal 
cleanliness,  and  a  thousand  other  indications  of 
the  state  and  character  of  a  country.  Herr 
Klemm,  the  Curator  of  the  wondrous  collection 
of  porcelain  in  the  Japan  palace  at  Dresden,  has 
written  a  very  ingenious  book  on  the  history 
of  fictile  wares,  especially  those  of  China;  and 
has  made  them  subservient  to  very  important 
historical  and  ethnological  discoveries. 

In  England,  for  example,  our  basins,  ewers, 
jugs,  and  all  the  vessels  for  washing,  are  of 
countless  varieties  of  form,  and  of  colossal  pro¬ 
portions,  compared  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
Future  ages  will  infer  from  the  crockery  of 
our  bed-rooms,  that  we  were  giants  in  these  our 
days,  and  will  lament  over  their  own  degeneracy. 
On  the  other  hand  a  moderate  sized  milk  jug 
and  tart-pan,  satisfy  all  the  ablutionary  wants 
of  a  Frenchman  or  woman. 

Another  interesting  object  of  study  is,  matting 
and  hasketry,  in  all  their  branches.  The  platting 
and  weaving  of  pliant  stalks  and  fibres  of  plants 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  arts  that  soonest  arrives 
at  perfection ;  and  few  manufactures  are  more 
tempting  than  these  clean,  fresh,  light  and  use¬ 
ful  fabrics.  The  Exhibition  is  very  rich  in  them, 
and  some  from  our  remotest  possessions  far 
surpass  anything  we  can  prod\ice.  Lady  Grey 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  some  mats  from 
Borneo,  which  one  would  almost  consent 
to  be  Colonial  Minister  to  obtain.  But  why, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  we  not  get  all  these 
pretty  outlandish  things  for  our  money  ?  This 
is  no  new  wonderment  of  mine;  years  ago,  at 
Havre,  I  was  struck  with  the  great  variety  of  small, 
quaint  and  useful  foreign  wares  to  be  found  in 
the  shops  along  the  quay,  which  one  would  not 
know  where  to  look  for  in  England;  mats  of  all 
sizes,  colours,  and  forms ;  Spanish  terra-cotta 
bottles  for  cooling  water ;  infinite  baskets  and 
boxes,  of  all  far-away  shapes  and  aspects;  brushes 
of  incredible  fibres,  grasses,  &c.  Then  and  there, 
after  buying  what  I  could  stow  away,  I  said  to, 
myself,  “  To  what  end  have  we  ships  and  sailors  ? 
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Wherefore  should  Britannia  rule  the  waves,  if 
she  cannot  order  them  to  lay  at  our  feet  the 
tasteful  or  useful  fabrics  of  every  clime'!”  But 
no  commerce  that  is  not  huge  is  worth  the 
notice  of  English  traders.  Lot  us  hope  the 
Exhibition  vvill  excite  an  a|ipetito  for  these 
varied  products  of  countries  where  that  neatest 
of  instruments,  the  human  hand,  is  not  yet 
superseded  by  machinery. 

This  brings  me  to  incomparably  the  most 
beautiful  tissue  among  the  countless  and  splendid 
specimens  in  the  Exhibition ;  I  would  advise 
everybody  who  would  know  what  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  cotton,  to  look  at  a  perfectly  plain 
piece  of  Dacca  muslin  displayed  in  one  of  the 
cases  of  the  Indian  department.  The  eye  rests 
upon  it  as  upon  the  exquisite  skin  of  an  infant — 
the  petals  of  the  most  delicate  flower — the 
lightest  plumage  of  a  bird — the  down  of  a  white 
moth’s  wing  ;  what  are  all  the  laces  and  gauzes, 
the  stuffs  enriched  with  silver  and  gold,  or 
embellished  with  colour  and  design,  compared 
to  this  exquisite  floating  cloud!  True;  but  it  has 
probably  absorbed  the  life  of  a  man  :  and  here 
I  must  return  to  what  I  said  above.  A  society 
has,  in  fact,  hardly  emerged  from  barbarism,  in 
which  labour  can  be  commanded  on  such  terms; 
and  whether  it  be  the  embroidered  chasuble  of 
a  Belgian  priest,  which  “  has  been  seven  years 
in  hand,”  or  the  handkerchief  which  took  a 
Persian  woman  five  years  to  embroider,  such  an 
expenditure  of  human  laboiir  proves  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  not  penetrated  deep.  The  hurdle, 
which  “  was  made  with  this  instrument  by  one 
man  in  nine  minutes,”  tells  another  story,  and 
gives  another  estimate  of  the  value  of  man's  life. 

This  is  the  ground  which  the  Americans,  had 
they  underscood  their  own  advantages,  would 
have  taken  up.  They  would  have  said,  “  Our 
people  are  too  well  off  to  bestow  their  time 
on  the  production  of  elaborate  show  articles. 
What  you  have  not,  and  we  have,  are  three 
great  necessaries  of  European  life,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  corn.  For  the  rest,  you  know  our  wares  : 
what  are  they,  what  can  they  be,  but  your  own, 
slightly  modified  by  difference  of  climo  and 
country.  Are  not  our  habits  and  our  wants 
inherited  with  our  blood  and  language!”  And 
accordingly,  what  strikes  one  in  the  American 
department,  is  the  utter  want  of  local  colour,  as 
the  French  call  it.  There  is  no  originality  in 
anything  ;  everything  is  an  inferior  copy  of  some 
common  European  production. 

In  the  Russian  department,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  bears  the  impress  of  the  half  oriental, 
half-northern  character  so  peculiar  to  that  vast 
empire.  This  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
parts  of  the  Exhibition ;  the  gorgeous  malachite 
gates  did  not  surprise  me  half  so  much  as  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  Russians  have  evidently  caught  from 
the  East  their  feeling  for  colour. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  interest  by  their 
peculiarities.  How  those  stores  of  amber  trans¬ 
port  one  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  to  the 
travelling  merchants  who  bring  it  to  the  yearly 
fairs  of  Dresden  and  Berlin  !  Dantzig,  so  admi¬ 
rably  described  by  Madame  Schopenhauer  in  her 
pretty  memoirs,  rises  before  our  eyes ;  or 
Lubeck,  with  its  high  antique  gables — the  Nurn- 
berg  of  the  north. 

Is  it  possible  to  name  Niirnberg  and  not 
to  pay  homage  to  the  exquisite  old  city,  not 
only  for  all  the  noble  services  she  has  rendered 
to  Art  in  its  highest  forms,  but  for  the  perennial 
stream  of  joy  and  delight  of  which  she  is  now 
the  source'!  With  what  affectionate  admiration 
did  I  study  the  works  of  the  immortal  Mother 
of  Toys  ! 

The  striking  variety  of  local  colour  in  her 
cities  was  one  source  of  the  singular  enjoyment 
of  travelling  in  Germany.  Of  this,  alas  !  and  of 
many  of  their  best  qualities  and  most  peculiar 
distinctions,  Germans  are  now  tired.  They  are 
doing  their  best  to  efface  them,  and  will  probably 
succeed.  What  will  they  substitute  ? 

Before  leaving  Germany,  I  must  beg  you  to 
look  at  some  very  light,  pretty,  and  commo¬ 
dious  chairs  and  screens,  of  a  peculiar  sort,  from 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck  ;  also  some  very  curious 
and  beautiful  bas-reliefs  in  cork  from  Stettin. 

Belgium  shines  in  many  ways.  The  specimens 
of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver  from  Liege  are  ex¬ 
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tremely  beautiful  in  design  and  finished  in  execti- 
tion.  “Oh,  but  the  Bi'ussel.s  lace ! ”  The  Brussels 
lace,  fair  lady,  I  admire  far  less  than  you  expect 
me  to  do.  The  manufacturers  or  pattern  drawers 
are,  I  presume  to  think,  on  a  completely  wrong 
scent  as  to  designs.  The  patterns  .are  too  con¬ 
fused,  too  elaborate,  and  aim  at  things  which 
cannot  be  done  in  lace,  and  ought  not,  if  they 
could.  There  is  a  false  attempt  at  natural  forms 
in  the  flower.s,  garland.s,  and  bouquets.  The  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  inimitable  old  lace  were  quaint,  stiff, 
and  distinct,  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  perversion, 
or  mistake,  runs  tli rough  many  other  branches 
of  decorative  Art  in  the  present  day.  De.signers 
do  not  know  the  limits  of  their  art.  When  the 
Greeks  used  vegetable  forms,  such  as  the 
acanthus,  their  unerring  taste  told  them  exactly 
where  to  stop  ;  they  took  just  as  much  as  was 
applicable  to  architecture,  and  no  more.  The 
beautifid  border  of  olive  leaves  and  berries, 
so  often  found  on  vases,  is  as  definite  and 
formal  as  a  geometrical  pattern.  Even  in  the 
wild  and  fantastic  tracery  of  what  is  called 
Gothic  architecture,  vegetable  forms,  though 
copiously  used,  are  combined  with  rigorous 
attention  to  architectural  effect. 

A  similar  defect  in  the  sense  of  the  fit  and 
appropriate  is  very  striking  and  painful  in  the 
music  which  somebody  plays  on  the  large 
French  organ.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  per¬ 
former,  or  what  may  be  his  other  merits,  but  it 
is  but  too  clear  that  he  is  utterly  without  rever¬ 
ence  for  his  instrument,  and  is,  therefore,  wholly 
unfit  to  touch  it. 

In  some  of  the  lighter  and  inferior  arts  the 
French  have  an  admirable  sense  of  the  con- 
venable,  the  most  eminent  example  of  which 
is  their  women's  dress.  Every  time  of  the  day, 
every  season  of  the  year,  has  its  appropriate 
costume.  You  are  never  offended  by  seeing  a 
half  dirty  evening  cap  worn  in  a  morning,  nor 
the  silk  dress  that  has  done  duty  during  the 
season  in  London,  put  on  to  be  “finished”  in 
the  country.  If  these  distinctions  are  sometimes 
pushed  to  pedantry,  as  in  the  inviolable  law 
which  ordains  “  Valenciennes”  for  the  morning, 
and  “  Lille  ’’  for  the  evening  ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  founded  in  reason  and  good  taste.  The 
pretty  printed  cotton  or  muslin  gown,  fresh, 
light,  and  pliant,  is  in  far  better  keeping  with 
the  summer  and  the  country,  than  heavy  and 
unwashable  silks  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  So  much 
the  more  wonderful  is  the  tastelessness  of  the 
French  in  some  of  the  higher  walks  of  Art,  where 
they  are  left  far  behind  by  the  Germans,  who,  in 
their  turn,  hit  upon  combinations  in  dress  more 
grotesque  than  any  that  England  can  exhibit. 

Sanguine  philanthropists  believe  that  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  by  enabling  us  to  behold,  as  in  a  glass, 
our  own  defects  and  our  neighbours’  merits,  will 
create  a  joint  stock  of  perfection,  upon  which 
every  nation  will  draw.  Without  indulging  this 
charming  illusion  to  its  full  extent,  or  looking 
forward  to  the  destruction  of  those  ciu’ious 
idiosyncrasies  of  nations,  which  have  withstood 
the  fierce  assaults  of  violence  and  the  slow 
action  of  time,  there  is  one  hope — n.ay,  expecta¬ 
tion,  which  we  may  reasonably  cherish ;  viz., 
that  self-knowledge  and  self-appreciation  will 
be  widely  diffused;  and,  with  them,  a  just, 
tolerant,  and  generous  appreciation  of  others. 

If  such  be  the  effect  of  tliis  great  “match” 
of  nations,  the  Exhibition  will  have  done  more 
for  man  than  though  every  process  by  which 
matter  is  made  to  conduce  to  his  service  and 
pleasure  wore  brought  to  absolute  and  universal 
perfection.  S.  A. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Rome. — We  stated  some  time  since  that  Mr. 
Gibson,  R.  A.,  with  a  feeling;  that  does  honour  to 
him,  had  erected  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  and  brother  .sculptor,  the  late  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wyatt.  A  drawing  of  the  monument  has  been 
forwarded  to  us;  it  contains  a  medallion  bust,  in 
marble,  of  the  deceased  artist,  sculp'ured  by  the 
banil  of  Gibson,  under  which  is  the  f'ollowinsr  in¬ 
scription,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  liberal-minded 
gentleman.  “To  the  memory  of  Richard  James 
Wyatt,  Sculptor ;  born  in  London  on  the  3d.  of 
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May,  1795,  died  in  Rome  on  the  29th.  of  May, 
1850.  He  practised  his  art  in  Rome  29  years  ; 
his  works  were  universally  admired  for  their  purity 
of  taste,  grace,  and  truth  of  nature.  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  genius  adorn  the  royal  palaces  of 
England,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  modesty,  his 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  benevolence.  Erected 
by  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  Sculptor,  as  a  token  of 
ailection  and  admiration.” 

Excavations. — These  works  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  for  the  present  year;  they  have  not  proved, 
on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorj'.  The  crypt  or 
subterranean  church  of  SS.  Marcellino  and  Pietro, 
which  has  been  lately  discovered,  contains  three 
apartments  lighted  and  aired  by  bimineva.  The 
paintings  which  adorn  these  chambers  are  of  no 
later  date  than  the  fourth  century.  Four  of  the 
sarcophagi  which  have  been  disinterred  during  the 
late  excavations  are  in  the  Lutheran  Palace,  where 
Pio  Nino  proposes  to  form  a  museum. 

Naples. — The  new  Neapolitan  government  has 
removed  all  the  nude  pictures  of  Titian  into  a 
room  by  themselves,  and,  of  course,  his  celebrated 
Venus  is  one  of  the  proscribed  ladies.  The  doors 
of  this  repository  are  now  screwed  up,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so.  The  library  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  delicate  supervision,  and  the 
index  of  prohibited  books  has  now  absorbed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  works  in  the  library.  Where  this  sort  of 
Puritanism  is  to  end  it  seems  difficult  to  foresee. 

Among  the  vast  collection  of  antiques  forming 
the  Museo  Borbonico  are  many  fine  statues  of 
Venus  ;  these  were  collected  in  one  room,  with 
very  questionable  taste ;  under  the  still  more 
absurd  plea  of  propriety  the  room  has  been 
fastened  against  ail  persons,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
place  whose  morality  is  much  more  questionable 
than  that  of  any  antique  statue  whatever  ! 

Fr.vnce. — Be.xuvai.s. — The  local  heroine  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Joan-with-the-hatchet,  whose 
prowess  at  the  siege  of  Beauvais  has  given  her  un¬ 
dying  fame,  has  had  a  statue  erected  to  her,  which 
has  recently  been  inaugurated  with  every 
honour ;  the  President,  accompanied  by  most 
of  the  ministers  and  men  of  distinction,  visited  the 
town  on  the  occasion,  and  a  grand  fete  was  pre¬ 
pared  which  concluded  with  a  banquet  and  a  ball. 

Eestoration  of  Aotre  Dame. — Extensive  restora- 
tioris  of  this  fine  cathedral  are  now  in  progress.  x\ 
credit  of  two  millions  of  francs  was  voted  for  this 
object  in  1845,  but  as  that  went  but  a  little  way 
towards  accomplishing  the  proposed  reparation, 
another  grant  of  six  millions  of  francs  has  been 
demanded.  A  part  of  the  edifice  has  to  be  rebuilt, 
so  that  even  the  proposed  six  millions  of  francs  will 
hardly  suffice  for  all  that  is  projected. 

Nismes. — This  old  city  of  the  Romans  has  been 
decorated  with  a  noble  fountain,  the  production 
of  the  sculptor  Pradier,  and  the  architect  Quexted. 
It  is  of  very  large  proportions,  and  its  principal 
decoration,  consists  of  five  figures  sculptured  in 
Carrara  marble,  representing  the  river  deities  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
city  of  Nismes.  It  is  a  graceful  addition  to  the 
beauty  and  attraction  of  the  place. 

Amiens. — The  capital  of  Picardy  is  about  to 
honour  the  memory  of  one  of  its  great  men,  and 
inaugurate  a  statue  of  Cresset.  The  amusements 
are  to  be  of  a  military  character,  a  fort,  constructed 
for  the  occasion,  is  to  be  attacked,  and  the  military 
are  to  he  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Berlin. — The  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits, 
executed  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  lately  been 
enriched  by  a  portrait  of  Meyerbeer,  by  Begas.  It 
occupies  a  gallery  in  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg, 
near  Berlin. 

Professor  Rauch  has  just  finished  a  fine  model 
of  the  Monument  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is 
several  leet  high,  and  cast  in  plaster.  All  the 
figures  of  the  pedestal,  though  small,  are  very  like 
the  originals.  The  plaster  casts  of  bas-relievo, 
which  exhibit  incidents  from  the  life  of  Frederick, 
have  been  taken.  Rauch  is  likewise  at  work  for 
the  Mausoleum  of  Blucher,  which  will  be  finished 
in  a  short  time  ;  he  is  also  engaged  in  modelling  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederic  William  1 1 1.  which 
will  be  placed  in  Berlin  between  the  main  guard¬ 
house,  “  Hauptwache  ”  and  the  Statueof  Blucher. 

Festivals  in  honour  of  M.  Rauch,  the  celebrated 
sculptor  of  the  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
follow  each  other  in  close  succession ;  besides  the 
solemn  feast  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  a  society 
of  artists  and  gentlemen  connected  with  Art, 
gave  him  a  dinner ;  the  prominent  features  of  which 
were  a  large  symbolic  transparent  picture,  behind 
■which  a  band  of  music  was  placed  ;  the  picture 
was  designed  by  M.  Eybel,  and  executed  by  the  aid 
of  MM.  Becker  and  Schrader.  This  was  followed 


by  a  dramatic  scene,  performed  by  artists,  in  which 
M.  Rauch  was  glorified.  A  card,  like  a  bill  of 
fare,  etched  by  M.  Berger  in  a  spirited  style,  was 
explained  very  facetiously  by  M.  Luwenstein  ;  the 
object  was  a  visit  which  ”  Old  Fritz  ”  (Frederick 
the  Great)  paid  to  M.  Rauch.  Many  toasts  and 
lieder  (songs  in  the  German  way)  were  given. 
Among  other  eminent  foreigners,  we  saw  Kaul- 
b.ach  and  Bendemann.  The  King  of  Prussia  has 
decorated  M.  Rauch  with  the  Star  of  the  Red  Eagle 
with  oak  leaves  ;  and  the  magistracy  of  Berlin 
presented  to  him,  by  a  deputation,  a  written 
document  in  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the  town  ; 
the  University  of  Halle  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  ;  from  Weimar  came  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  from  the  same  tree  of  which  Goethe  once 
received acrown ;  whiletheDukeofBrunswick,and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  sent  him  decorations. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  honours  bestowed  on 
the  sculptor  of  Frederick  the  Great. — The  four 
pillars  with  statues,  which  were  erected  behind  the 
statue  of  King  Frederick,  are  now  removed.  This 
is  well  done  because  the  eft'ect  was  not  good. — 
For  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  at  Sagan  in  Silesia, 
Begas  has  finished  a  large  i)icture,  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  with  Maria  and  St.  John.” — The  Academic 
Union,  for  the  promotion  of  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  is  now  established  at  eighteen 
universities  and  academical  institutions  in  difi'erent 
towns  in  Germany. — The  equestrian  statue  of 
the  late  King  of  Prussia,  modelled  by  Kiss, 
has  left  Berlin  for  its  destination  at  Kbnigsberg. 
It  was  cast  at  the  Lauchammer  Iron  Works,  which 
belong  to  the  Count  of  Einsicdel;  the  height  is 
sixteen  feet,  and  the  weight  five  tons.  —  Professor 
Rauch  is  modelling  the  statue  of  Count  York 
of  Wartenberg,  which  will  be  placed  near  the  side 
of  old  Blucher  on  the  Opera  Place.  According  to 
the  sketch,  the  hero  is  standing  in  his  martial 
cloak,  which  covers  only  slightly  his  military 
uniform,  with  the  left  hand  holding  the  sheath,  he 
lays  the  right  on  the  sword-hilt. — M.  A.  Kriesmann 
has  cast  the  gigantic  Eagle  in  zinc,  which  will 
crown  the  column,  120  feet  high,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Invalide-House,  in  remembrance  of  the  .soldiers 
who  were  killed  on  the  10th  of  March,  1848.  It 
will  be  coated  with  bronze.  From  the  tip  of  one 
wing  of  the  e^gle  to  the  other,  the  length  is 
twenty-five  and  a  half  feet. 

Thecourt  painter  at  Berlin,  Edward  Hildebrandt, 
left  Berlin  the  4th  inst.,  for  the  Holy  Land;  he  is 
travelling  by  the  way  of  Rome,  Sicily,  Tunis,  and 
Cairo.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  sent  him  to  copy 
some  works  of  art.  The  statue  of  Professor  Rauch, 
by  Professor  Drake,  at  Berlin,  will  be  executed  in 
Carrara  marble,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Museum.  The  statue  of  the  great 
Schinkel  should  be  placed  there  also,  when 
completed,  for  Tieck  died  without  finishing  it. 
The  wall  paintings  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  dome 
of  the  King’s  palace  at  Berlin,  are  in  course  of  execu¬ 
tion  by  five  painters,  and  are  well  worth  seeing. 

A  young  sculptor,  Charles  Birch,  17  years  of  age, 
son  of  an  Englishm-an,  but  born  and  educated  at 
Berlin,  and  protected  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
has  modelled  the  bust  of  his  lordship,  and  will  be 
now  in  London  to  exhibit  the  same.  The  King 
has  ordered  him  to  do  the  work  in  marble  for  his 
private  collection. 

Stettin. — The  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
German  Painters,  especially  from  North  Germany, 
extends  the  number  to  507 ;  while  at  the  exhibition 
in  the  year  1849,  it  was  but  366.  The  total  number 
of  pictures  sold  by  private  contract  is  22  ;  and  the 
sum  paid  for  the  whole  is  2900  Prussian  thalers. 
An‘‘Ave  Maria  of  Italian  Peasants,”  by  Constantin 
Cretins  of  Berlin,  has  been  bought  by  an  amateur 
for  550  thalers.  'I'he  committee  of  the  Art-Union, 
by  whose  exertions  the  exhibition  was  arranged, 
has  made  a  purchase  of  20  pictures  for  2500  thalers. 

Halberstadt.  —  The  Exhibition  of  the  Art- 
U nion  showed  400  pictures  and  sculptures.  By  pri¬ 
vate  contract  nine  pictures  are  sold.  By  lottery,  the 
Art-Union  has  distributed  pictures  valued  at  1300 
thalers.  The  Little  Lottery  Union  has  bought 
seven  pictures,  amounting  to  290  thalers. 

Salzburg. — The  admirable  Roman  mosaics 
which  were  found  at  Salzburg  in  the  year  1841, 
and  afterwards  packed  up  in  155  cases,  and  placed 
in  a  damp  cellar  for  ten  years  are  almost 
destroyed  by  this  treatment. — There  is  an  old 
church  here  (Stiftskirche)  built  in  the  year  1460, 
in  which  is  a  beautiful  glass  painting  full  of  figures 
in  eighteen  compartmento  ■  and  a  choir  ornamented 
in  the  most  elegant  and  rich  style  of  old  German 
Art,  is  covered  with  the  most  extravagant  construc¬ 
tions  of  later  time,  but  all  is  left  in  its  present  state. 

Prague. — The  Exhibition  here  is  exceedingly 
well  supported,  and  visitors  are  numerous.  Con¬ 
tributions  from  L.  Schwanthaler  and  the  Brothers 
Marx  have  lately  arrived. 

Vienna. —  The  newly'  established  Art-Union, 


during  the  seven  months  of  its  existence,  has  a 
subscription  of  30,000  florins,  of  which  20,000 
florins  have  been  expended  solely  in  purchasing 
works  of  art.  The  pearl  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
“  Miinstcref  Strasburg,”  by  Bayer  of  Baden  Baden. 

I' our  engravers  of  medals  at  Vienna  arc  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  execute 
four  medals  in  remembrance  of  four  principal  battles 
won  by  the  Austrian  army  in  the  last  civil  wars  in 
Italy  and  Hungary.— The  painter,  Adam,  from 
Munich,  is  travelling  over  the  Hungarian  battle¬ 
fields,  to  make  sketches  for  oil-pictures,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor. 

Brussels. — The  Belgian  Academy  of  Arts  have 
earnestly  requested  Cornelius  to  exhibit  his  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Campo  Santi,  Berlin,  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  Art-show  of  all  Nations  at  Brussels.  The 
painter  has,  however,  declined  to  commit  the 
results  of  ten  years  incessant  labour  to  the  risk  of 
injury  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  a 
removal  to  so  great  a  distance.  These  cartoons 
already  fill  two  large  saloons,  and  it  was  (say  the 
German  newspapers)  with  the  view  to  devote  his 
whole  energies  to  their  completion,  that  Cornelius 
declined  the  commission  of  the  British  government 
to  undertake  the  decoration  of  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament.  We  rather  think  that  our  Berlin 
contemporaries  have  been  a  little  premature  in 
giving  M.  Cornelius  credit  for  so  great  a  sacrifice  : 
no  such  commission  as  they  describe  was  ever 
ofl’ered  to  him. 

Egypt. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  M.  Marietti  in  Egypt.  His  object 
appears  to  be  to  elucidate  the  Serapion.  Strabo 
makes  mention  of  it,  as  well  as  of  a  row  of  150 
Sphinxes,  which  were  half  buried  in  the  sand 
even  in  his  time.  No  pait  of  these  relics  have, 
however,  as  yet  rewarded  the  perseverance  of  M. 
Marietti.  A  few  sculptures  of  very  brittle  stone, 
among  others  an  imitation  of  the  architectonic  lion 
on  the  staircase  of  the  capital,  a  bust  of  Plato,  and 
boys  riding  on  Peacocks,  and  a  few  bassi-r elievi , 
have  been  discovered.  M.  Marietti  hopes  to  un¬ 
earth  the  tombs  of  Apis,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
if  the  Serapion  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
animal  divinities  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Leipzig. — Exhibitions  of  manufacture  and  Art- 
manufactures  will  be  opened  in  this  month  at 
Dessau,  Wurzburg,  Freyberg  (Saxony),  and 
Prague  ;  a  show  of  cattle,  agricultural  produce, 
and  implements  and  manufactured  articles,  which 
relate  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  will  also 
take  place  at  Chemnitz. 
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A  SCENE  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

J.  C.  Loullierbourg,  11. .4.,  Painter.  \V.  Kichardson,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  113  by  1  ft.  43  in. 

We  have  always  held  the  opinion,  that  the  merits 
of  Loutherbourg’s  pictures  have  been  much  under¬ 
rated,  and,  consequently,  that  the  position  to  which 
he  should  be  entitled,  as  a  sound  and  vigorous 
painter,  has,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been  denied 
him.  His  landscapes  are  invariably  selected  from 
bold  and  rich  scenery,  they  are  treated  in  a  broad 
effective  manner,  and  the  style  of  his  painting  is 
free  and  masterly  ;  his  colouring  is  rich,  and  he 
seems  to  have  painted  what  he  saw  before  him, 
precisely  as  nature  had  formed  and  dressed  her 
various  objects.  His  works  certainly  lack  such 
prettiness  as  many  consider  essential  to  beauty 
and  in  which  too  many  artists  of  our  d.ay  are  apt 
to  indulge  ;  we  speak  here  more  especially  of  his 
landscapes,  which  were  undoubtedly  his  forte, 
though  some  of  his  historical  pictures  procured 
him  considerable  reputation,  particularly  his 
”  Lord  Howe’s  Victory  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,” 
and  “  The  Storming  of  Valenciennes.” 

Loutherbourg,  though  born  in  France,  and  a 
student  of  the  Louvre,  is  generally  placed  among 
English  artists,  as  he  came  to  this  country  when  a 
voung  man,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  our 
Royal  Academy  in  1771.  His  free  and  vigorous 
style  was  probably  acquired  by  his  practice  as 
scene-painter  at  the  Opera  house,  as  well  as  by' 
some  views  he  published  of  a  dioramic  character, 
and  which  were  exceedingly  popular  when  exhibited. 

The  picture  here  engraved  shows  to  the  best 
advantage  his  choice  of  pictorial  subject,  and  his 
forcible  manner  of  treating  it;  the  view  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  lake  districts  of  Cumberland,  a 
sheet  of  water,  of  no  large  dimensions,  occupying 
a  prominent  position  in  the  work;  it  is  surrounded 
by  broken  hillocks  covered  with  herbage,  and 
partially  by  eminences  that  scarcely  rise  to  the 
height  of  mountains.  All  these  objects  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  true  artistic  feeling,  and  compose  into 
a  well-arranged  picture,  painted  with  a  free  pencil 
and  with  freshness  of  colour. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  France,  with  the 
encouragement  which,  through  centuries  past,  has 
existed  in  that  country  for  great  works  of  sacred 


and  legendary  art,  should  yet  have  produced  very 
few  worthy  of  ranking  in  the  highest  class. 
Churches,  chapels,  monasteries,  and  religious 


houses  of  all  kinds  abound,  or  at  least  till  the  first 
great  Revolution,  did  abound  in  the  land,  treating 
an  almost  universal  demand  for  such  works  ;  and 
still  no  painter  of  extraordinary  ability  arose  to 
answer  the  call.  Francis  I.,  the  enlightened 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  invited  to 
his  court  such  men  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci , 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Primaticcio,  and 
others,  not  less  with  a  view  of  securing 
their  talents  for  bis  own  individual  pur¬ 
pose,  than  with  the  hope  that  their 
example  might  operate  favourably  upon 
any  latent  genius  France  possessed  ;  but 
we  do  not  read  of  any  esijccial  good 
result  arising  from  the  monarch’s  libe¬ 
rality.  The  first  painter  having  any 
claims  to  meritorious  notice  was  Simon 
Vouet,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  yet  his 
works  scarcely  reached  a  second-rate 
rank.  He  was  followed  by  Le  Rrun, 
an  artist  of  undoubted  ability,  but  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  sublimity  of  conception 
which  can  alone  bring  forth  a  grand 
work  ;  by  Eustace  Le  Sueur,  who  pro¬ 
duced  some  fine  pictures  as  regards 
composition,  yet  devoid  of  power  from 
the  absence  of  any  vigorous  and  foreible 
colouring ;  andby  Peter Mignard,  whose 
reputation  belongs  rather  to  Italy  than 
P’rance,  though  he  passed  two  years  of 
his  earlier  life  in  the  school  of  Vouet. 
These  are  all  the  names,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Jouvenet,  that  have  the 
least  pretension  to  high  rank,  for  we  do 
not  recognise  N.  Poussin  in  the  P’rench 
School,  as  he  owed  all  his  greatness  to 
his  Italian  education,  notwithstanding 
he  had  acquired  some  popularity  ere  he 
accompanied  JIarino,  the  poet,  to  Rome. 
To  the  modern  school  the  remark  with 
which  we  set  out  is  equally  applicable  ; 
neither  David,  nor  Gerard,  nor  Le 
Gros,  nor  Girardet,  have  any  pretension 
to  be  placed  among  the  greatest  masters 
who  practised  sacred  historical  painting. 

Till  within  the  last  five  or  six  years 
considerable  obscurity  prevailed  respect¬ 
ing  the  ancestry  of  John  Jouvenet,  a 
matter  which,  in  itself,  is  of  small  im¬ 
portance  if,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  man’s  progeni¬ 
tors  are  not  his  own.  But,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  of  Jouvenet’s  descent  is  not  without  interest  as 
showing  his  origin  from  a  numerous  family  of 
artists,  which  has  been  recently  placed  almost 
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He  was  the  origin  of 
several  families  of  artists  ;  one  of  his  sons,  it  is 
said,  instructed  N.  Poussin  in  his  earlier  years. 
This  son,  whose  name  was  Noel,  had  himself  three 
sons,  each  of  whom  was,  in  one  way  or  another, 
connected  with  art ;  one  married  the  daughter  of 
a  sculptor  named  llabon ;  another  gave  his  daughter 
to  'William  Leviel,  a  clever  glass-painter,  and  the 
third,  Laurence  jouvenet,  a  painter  and  sculptor, 
had  five  children,  of  whom,  Marie  Madeline,  mar¬ 
ried  John  llestout,  an  artist  of  Caen,  father  and 
grandfather  of  the  two  Restouts,  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris  ;  another,  Francis  Jouvenet,  was 
jiainter  in  ordinary  to  the  French  Court,  and  a 
third  was  John,  whose  portrait  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  brief  notice.  So  many  artists,  directly  or 
indirectly,  springing  from  the  same  source,  form  a 
■singular  record, — so  singular  that  no  apology  need 
be  offered  for  dwelling  upon  it.  These  facts  we 
learn  from  M.  Charles  Blanc,  in  the  “Histoire 
des  Pcintres,”  to  which  work  we  are  also  indebted 
for  other  information  contained  in  this  memoir. 

The  date  of  Jouvenet’s  birth  is  April  1644: 
having  studied  for  some  time  under  his  father, 
receiving  also  the  instruction  of  his  uncles,  he  was 
sent  to  Paris.  Lebrun  had  already  established  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  body  of  artists  who  had  brought  from  Rome 
and  Bologna  some  portion  of  that  feeling  for  Art, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  the  style,  which  charac¬ 
terised  these  distinguished  Italian  schools.  Jouve¬ 
net  was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
Mignard  and  Lebrun  were  at  the  head  of  the 
I’reneh  School,  and  the  young  artist  became  the 
jiupil  of  the  latter.  So  intuitive,  however, 
was  his  talent,  and  so  well 
had  it  been  developed  under 
his  earlier  instructors,  that 
Lebrun  immediately  em- 
])loy  ed  him  to  assist  in  painting 
the  ceilings  of  the  Palace  at 
Versailles,  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  then  but  recently  deter¬ 
mined  on  converting  from  a 
comparatively  insignificant 
chateau  into  a  residence  suited 
to  a  great  monarch.  For 
nearly  ten  years  Jouvenet 
appears  to  have  been  so  occu- 
j>ied,  and  this  term  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  period 
of  his  practice ;  during  the 
time,  however,  he  found 
opportunity  for  painting  his 
“  '\V inter,”  for  the  series  of 
the  “F''our  Seasons,”  at 
Marly ;  the  ceilings  of  the 
hotel  Saint-Pouanges,  and 
the  “Martyrdom  of  St. 

Ovide,”  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Grenoble.  Until  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  this  period  he  had 
not  been  able  to  divest  himself 
ofthose  influences  thatseemed 
in  a  great  measure  to  keep 
down,  or,  at  least,  to  limit  his 
natural  genius  ;  but,  in  1672, 
a  decided  change  was  manifest 
in  his  style  which  became 
bolder  and  less  mannered,  so 
that  in  the  following  year  he 
had  attained  such  proficiency 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  Art 
as  to  carry  oil' the  second  great 
prize  in  the  Academy,  and  in 
the  same  year,  his  age  being 
then  only  twenty-nine,  he 
painted  the  “  Paralytic 
Healed,”  for  what  was  called 
the  “  May  picture.”  A  pic¬ 
ture  so  designated  was,  till  the 
practice  ceased  in  1708, 
annually  presented  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Paris,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  to  the  Virgin, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Hame.  The  picture  painted 
by  Jouvenet  established  the 
artist’s  reputation — Vermeu- 
len  the  eminent  engraver 
asked  permission  to  engrave 
his  works,  and  Lebrun  once 
more  invited  him  to  assist  in 
the  decorations  of  Versailles. 

In  1675  he  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  succes¬ 
sively  became  professor,  director,  and  perpetual 


he  was  received  with  much  distinction,  but  the 
king  speedily  recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  gave  him 
apartments  in  uhat  was  then  called  the  “  Palace  of 
the  four  Nations.”  The  first  work  he  assigned 
himself  in  his  new  atelier  was  one  on  a  grand 
scale,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  by  thirteen  in  height, 
the  subject,  ‘‘Jesus  Healing’  the  Sick.”  This 
jiicture,  may  be  called  a  resume  of  the  artist’s 
talents  as  well  as  of  his  defects ;  his  figures  are 
vigorously  grouped,  full  of  spirit  and  movement, 
but  they  are  not  a  little  vulgarised  in  expression, 
and  the  shadows  are  not  correctly  indicated. 

His  next  great  works,  painted  in  the  five  or  six 
following  years,  were  ‘‘  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,”  for 
the  Museum  of  Rouen  ;  ‘‘  Nunc  Diniitiis,”  for  a 
college  of  Jesuits;  the  “  Family  of  Darius,”  and 
“  Louis  XIV.  touching  for  the  King’s  Evil.” 

The  death  of  Lebrun  taking  place  in  1690, 
Jouvenet  became  the  head  of  tlie  French  School, 
for  Mignard,  although  still  living,  had  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty,  and  was  consequently  out 
of  the  field  of  action.  “  The  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,”  and  a  portrait  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Marthe, 
were  painted  about  this  time,  as  was  in  all  pi-o- 
bability  the  portrait  of  himself  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Rouen.  In  169.3  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  change  of  air  and  to  try  the  medicinal  waters 
of  Bourbon,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  Having  after  some  time  regained  his 
wonted  health,  he  returned  to  his  labours  in  1696, 
and  was  summoned  to  Rennes  to  paint  the  ceiling 
of  the  Chamber  of  Parliament.  During  hisstay  in 
the  city  he  painted,  in  forty-five  days,  three 
ceilings  for  the  registrar-general,  in  whose  house  he 
lodged. 

Louis  XIV.,  desirous  of  bestowing  on  this  painter 
some  mark  ot  his  favour,  bestowed  on  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  twelve  hundred  livres,  which  sum,  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  when  the  decorations  of  the  palace 
at  Versailles  were  completed,  was  increased  by 
five  hundred  more  ;  he  also 
offered  to  send  him  to  Italy 
at  the  public  expense,  but 
Jouvenet,  partly  from  indif- 
erence  to  quit  F’rance,  and 
partly  from  indisposition,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  proposal, 
and  remained  quietly  in  his 
studio  in  Paris.  French 
writers  upon  art  congratulate 
their  country  upon  having 
possessed  a  great  artist  who 
had  never  seen  Italy ;  perhaps, 
had  he  visited  the  far-famed 
galleries  of  the  south,  they 
would  have  had  more  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  countryman. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Jouve¬ 
net’s  pictures  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  ‘‘The  Descent  ekom 
THE  Cross,”  painted,  in 
1697,  for  the  Convent  of  the 
Capuchins,  at  Paris,  but  now 
in  the  Louvre.  To  those  who 
know  the  pictures  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  Rembrandt  and 
Rubens,  it  will  at  once  occur, 
that  if  Jouvenet  had  never 
travelled  out  of  France,  he 
must  have  seen  engravings  or 
sketches  of  these  works,  for 
his  own  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  seenrs  to  be  largely 
borrowed  from  both ;  the 
upper  group  remindin?  us  of 
the  latter,  and  the  Jewish- 
looking  figure  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  former.  Still, 
the  picture  which  the  French 
artist  produced  is  a  fine  work, 
most  vigorously  composed, 
and  showing  some  admirable 
drawing.  A  brilliant  effect 
is  produced  by  the  great 
breadth  of  light  thrown  over 
the  work  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
too  strong  for  the  hour  of  the 
day — ‘‘now,  when  the  even 
was  come” — at  which  the 
event  is  said  to  have  taken 
place,  although  the  mid-day 
darkness  had  long  since  rolled 
away. 

Another  of  his  best  works 
is  ‘‘  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,” 
engraved  by  Duchange  and 
others;  in  this  picture  the 
artist  painted  his  own  por¬ 
trait  and  also  those  of  his 
daughters,  standing  among  the  spectators,  to  the 
right,  between  two  columns.  The  picture  of  ‘‘The 


as  it  is  termed,  was  “Esther  before  Ahasuerus.’ 


EXTREME  CNCTIOX. 

In  1683,  the  death  ot  one  or  two  relatives 
induced  him  to  visit  his  native  city,  Rouen,  where 


beyond  dispute  by  the  researches  of  M.  Houcl,  an 
advocate  of  Rouen,  in  which  city  Jouvenet  was 
born.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  painter  and  sculptor,  Jolin  Jouvenet,  presumed 
to  have  migrated  from  Italy,  settled  in  Rouen, 
wliere  he  died  in  1616. 


president  :  the  subject  of  his  “  reception  ”  picture. 
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Money-changers  driven  from  the  Temple,”  (it 
is  singular  that  Jouvenet  should  have  again, 
in  both  these  works,  selected  subjects  already 
illustrated  by  Rembrandt)  was  the  first  of  that 
series  which  were  painted  by  order  of  the  King, 
the  last  being  “  The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,”  completed  in  1702.  The  others  were 
“  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  “  Christ  in  the 


House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,”  and  “  The  Raising 
of  Lazarus  ;  ”  they  were  worked  in  the  tapestry  of 
the  Gobelins,  by  command  of  the  same  monarch. 
In  order  that  the  artist  might  the  more  truthfully 
represent  the  ‘‘  Draught  of  Fishes,”  he  travelled 
to  Dieppe,  to  make  such  studies  on  the  coast  as  he 
might  adapt  to  his  purpose. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  century — the 


eighteenth — that  Jouvenet  executed,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Coypel  and  Poerson,  the  colossal  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles,  painted  in  the  dome  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Invalids,  in  Paris;  these  figures  stand  about 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  are  finely  drawn. 

In  1709,  we  find  Jouvenet,  though  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  working  at  Versailles  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  young  man ;  but  in  four  or  five  years 


TUE  OESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS. 


from  this  date,  he  lost  the  entire  use  of  his  right 
side  and  arm,  from  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Such  a 
calamity  would  have  deterred  a  less  energetic 
artist — one,  too,  not  necessitated  to  work — from 
any  further  attempt  to  labour  in  his  profession, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  it  had  this  effect  upon  Jouve¬ 
net  ;  but  his  studio  was  filled  with  his  scholars,  and 
he  felt  that  he  must  do  what  he  could  to  advance 
their  interests.  Among  these  young  men  was  his 


nephew,  Restout,  a  favourite  pupil,  who  was  one 
day  painting  a  head  in  a  large  picture  ;  the  vener¬ 
able  artist  was  standing  by,  and  took  up,  with  his 
stricken  hand,  a  pencil,  to  put  a  touch  or  two  into 
the  work ;  but  the  hand  refused  to  obey  his  will ; 
the  pencil  was  then  shifted  to  the  other,  when,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  painter,  he  found  he  could  use 
it  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  use  the  right.  From  this  time  he  con¬ 


stantly  painted  with  his  left,  and  among  the  pic¬ 
tures  so  produced  are  “  The  Death  of  St.  Francis,” 
the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  Rouen,  and  his  last  work,  “  The  Visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,”  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  died  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1717. 

Jouvenet  was,  undoubtedly,  an  artist  of  high 
genius ;  but  to  place  him  on  the  same  level  with 
the  great  Italian  masters ,  is  unjust  to  them. 


FROM  THE  15ALLET  OF  “  L’ ISLE  DES  AMOURS,”  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  pjreat  and  manifest  improvement  which 
has  been  efi'ected  in  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  stage, 
and  which  has  rendered  it  a  truthful  reproduction 
of  past  life  and  manners,  instructive  to  the  habitues 
of  the  theatre,  and  satisfactory  to  the  historic 
student,  or  the  antiquary  occasionally  found  within 
its  walls.  If  it  be  the  true  end  of  the  stage  “  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  that  mirror  should 
reflect  truthfully  all  it  professes  to  show,  even  to 
the  minutest  detail.  The  day  has  for  ever  departed 
when  great  actors  might  debate  on  what  kind  of  a 
tie-wig  was  most  befitting  for  Brutus  to  wear ;  or 
to  display  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  powder,  hoops, 
and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  court  of 
George  III.  The  change  has  been  for  good  ;  as 
all  truthful  improvements  must  ever  be ;  and 
W'e  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  occasionally  to  note 
them  when  they  occur,  as  they  are  one — and  that 
a  powerful — means  of  Art-education. 

The  pathetic  and  aft'ecting  episode  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  has  furnished  the  motive  upon  which  the 
gifted  composer  Auber,  has  lavished  his  musical 
genius  in  Grand  Opera.  The  subject  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  founded  upon  the  parable  referred  to  in 
Holy  Writ,  being  merely  an  occurrence  in  Eastern 
life,  and  notunfrequently  enacted  among  ourselves 
by  many  young  men  of  good  family.  It  is  quite 
necessary  to  premise  this  much,  lest  the  honoured 
susceptibilities  of  the  truly  devout  should  be  out¬ 
raged  in  their  best  feelings. 

Ancient  Art  scarcely  ever  ventured  upon  the 
display  of  innumerable  masses  of  people  with  the 
adjuncts  of  gorgeous  architecture  and  glittering 
costume.  We  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
when  J ohn  Martin  first  opened  this  page  of  history 
by  his  picture  of  Belshazzar’s  Feast;  and  since, 
both  Francis  Danby  and  David  Roberts  have  wor¬ 
thily  illustrated  such  themes. 

Of  late  years  the  rival  Italian  Operas  have  made 
great  advances  to  place  similar  combinations  on 
the  stage  ;  but  it  ■was  reserved  for  Mr.  Lumley  to 
fulfil  it  in  truly  Eastern  magnificence,  by  the  mise- 
cn-scene  of  the  opera  of  II  Frodigo. 

The  drama  opens  with  a  rude  capacious  tent  of 
a  patriarch  of  the  Desert,  vast  and  expansive, 
treated  with  great  breadth,  and  the  simplicity 
suitable  to  the  locality.  In  the  second  scene, 
delineating  a  public  square  at  Memphis,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  concomitant  features  of  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture  is  well  pourtrayed,  and  although  there  is 
no  mistaking  an  appearance  of  hasty  production, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  researches  of  Bonomi, 
Belzoni,  Gardiner,  Wilkinson,  and  others,  have 
not  been  made  in  vain.  The  great  resources  of 
the  theatre,  decorative,  and  pictorial,  were,  how¬ 
ever,  lavished  on  the  scene  of  the  interior  of  the 
temple  of  Isis,  with  its  mystical  rites.  The  poly- 
cliromatic  embellishment  of  the  massive  columns, 
with  their  lotus-like  capitals,  the  groups  of  young 
females  in  every  variety  of  graceful  attitude,  and 
the  brilliant  costumes  of  the  crowds  of  males, 
composed  a  tablemi  such  as  has  never  yet  appeared 
on  any  stage,  and  should  be  seen  by  every  lover  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  to  whom  magnificence  and  grandeur 
form  the  culminating  point  of  enjoyment.  The 
succeeding  subjects  were  artistically  treated,  but 
being  merely  historical,  the  splendour  of  the 
worship  of  Isis  in  this  scene,  obliterated  the 
beauties  of  all  the  others. 

The  new  opera  by  Thalberg  called  Florinda,  and 
which  follo-wcd  immediately  II  Frodigo,  ofi'ered 
an  occasion  for  scenery  of  a  very  picturesque  class 
— the  subject  being  founded  on  a  legend  of  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  Spain.  The  Asiatic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  architecture  was,  as  it  always  has  been 
at  Her  Majesty  Theatre,  grammatically  pourtrayed. 
One  scene  of  an  interior  was  profusely  elaborated 
with  Arabic  design  in  all  its  characteristic  evolu¬ 
tions  and  combinations,  although  it  could  have 
been  wished  that  the  polychromatic  treatment 
had  assimilated  more  with  its  lustrous  tint,  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  judge  of  it  in  the  publications  of 
this  class  by  Owen  Jones;  than  whom,  a  more 
authentic  authority  could  not  have  been  relied  on. 
Altogether  great  credit  is  due  for  the  enterprise 
and  untiring  energy  which,  during  the  present 
season,  has  distinguished  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  by 
the  extraordinary  succession  of  magnificent  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenic  grandeur  and  costume. 

We  engrave  on  the  opposite  page  one  of  the 
most  poetic  scenes  in  the  ballet,  with  which  Mr. 
Lumley  opened  the  important  season  of  1851.  The 
ballet  is  entitled  L’Isle  des  Amours,  and  the  scene 
we  have  selected  is  that  in  which  the  fairy  boat 
carries  its  lovely  freight  to  the  Island  of  Love, 
accompanied  by  a  group  of  Cupidons.  The  back 
ground  is  composed  of  the  clipped  labyrinths  and 
formal  gardening  of  Louis  Quinze,  which  is  most 
characteristically  rendered. 


THE  FEELING  FOR  FORM  OF  THE 
PRESENT  ERA. 

AS  SIIOIVN  IN  THE  GREAT  EXllIlilTION. 

On  entering  a  museum  of  antiquities,  in  which  we 
see  a  variety  of  cups,  tazze,  and  vases,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguisb  Egyptian  from  Greek  re¬ 
mains — to  determine  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  works  ;  we  .shall  not  mistake  the  helmet  and 
shield  of  a  Roman  warrior  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  or  even  of  Alexander.  AVhen  we  see  in 
a  church,  a  tabernacle,  or  a  relic-chest,  or  in  a 
house  or  palace,  a  table,  a  cabinet,  a  bed,  or  a 
throne  of  a  bygone  time,  we  know  at  once  to  what 
nation,  as  well  as  to  wliat  period,  it  belongs,  for 
every  nation  and  every  period  has  a  peculiar  form, 
from  which  it  departs  only  exceptionally,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  -’he  Gothic  distin¬ 
guishes  itself  essentially  from  the  Roman,  which 
preceded  it;  the  Norman  from  the  Saxon,  as  well 
as  from  the  early  English  ;  the  Renaissance  is  one 
thing  in  Italy,  and  another  in  France,  or  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  Rococo  reflects 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  what  is  the  typical  form  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ?  It  may  be  that  nowhere  can  such  a  question 
receive  so  perfect  a  solution  as  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  which  the  nations  of  our  time  have  con¬ 
tributed  examples  of  their  industry.  The  answer 
is  conclusive,  butvery  unsatisfactory ;  for,  sofarfrom 
recognising  a  prevailing  taste  as  distinguishing  our 
own  time, — as  the  Tudor,  the  Elizabethan,  and  the 
Louis  Quatorze,  we  find  all  forms  Antique,  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  and  Rococo  ;  only  one  is  wanting, 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  nineteenth 
century  has  none.  Those  nations  alone,  which  have 
not  yet  become  civilised,  as  the  Africans,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  interior  of  America,  or  those  which 
obstinately  adhere  to  their  own  forms,  despite 
foreign  examples,  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Indian 
nations  ;  these,  only,  show  in  their  industrial  pro¬ 
ductions  any  national  peculiarity.  Among  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  those  energies  which  produce  new 
styles  in  art  are  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  in  very  rare 
cases  do  they  exhibit  anything  new,  and  therefore 
content  themselves  with  the  reproduction  of  old 
forms.  Spain  maintains  her  recollections  of  the 
Moorish  pei'iod  ;  she  delights  in  the  Alhambresque, 
and  the  forms  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Burgos  and 
Toledo,  and  the  modifications  of  the  Jesuits;  but 
she  still  declares  her  ancient  connection  with  Italy, 
for  Perez  of  Barcelona,  exhibits  a  table,  the  design 
of  which  is  ■worthy  of  Rafl'aelle.  Russia  appears 
to  possess  no  ancient  national  art ;  in  this  it  con¬ 
fines  itself,  as  in  its  religion,  to  Byzantine  tradi¬ 
tions,  or  selects  forms  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  as 
most  according  with  the  tastes  of  the  splendour- 
loving  nobles  of  that  country.  Italy,  once  pre¬ 
eminently  the  home  of  the  beautiful,  and  so  rich  in 
productions  that  the  entire  world  might  have  been 
adorned  with  her  superfluities- — Italy  is  now  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  yet  evinces  no  extravagance  of  taste, 
and  maintains  in  esteem  the  noble  sentiment  of  her 
antecedent.s,  and  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ger¬ 
many,  although  possessing  great  artistic  energy, 
has,  alas  !  only  here  and  there  shown  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  characteristic  or  new  ;  the  porcelain 
vases  of  Munich  and  Meissen  may  be  mentioned, 
but  the  most  choice  works  exhibited  are  those  after 
ancient  Greek  models,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
“  Shield  of  Faith,”  and  various  iron  castings  from 
Berlin.  Had  Bavaria  sent  only  two  of  the  glass 
■windows  of  the  church  of  Au,  at  Munich,  the 
porcelain  paintings  of  the  Pinacothek,  the  gold 
plate  ■with  the  Niebelungen  of  Sohwanthaler,  the 
silver  plate  with  the  recollections  of  Hohernchwan- 
gau  by  Neureuther,  the  album  of  King  Louis,  the 
writing-cabinet  of  the  King,  w'hich  the  artisans  of 
Munich  presented  to  him,  the  glass  vases  of  Steiger- 
wald,  and,  with  all  that,  the  bronzed  model  of  the 
Bavaria,  I  doubt  not  that  the  scale  had  turned  in 
favour  of  Germany  ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands,  the 
evidences  of  the  industrial  art  of  France  and 
England  alone  are  of  peculiarly  comprehensive 
significance  in  relation  to  formal  sentiment.  France 
presents  herself  to  our  eyes  as  a  great  nation,  im¬ 
bued  with  a  lively  feeling,  and  with  extraordinary 
powers,  proposing  to  herself  new  aims.  The 
French  are  masters  in  destructiveness,  their 
revolutions  show  this ;  but  in  the  Glass  Palace 
they  show  themselves  masters  in  creating ;  they, 
alone,  have  realised  a  style,  which,  although  not 
new,  is  yet  familiar  and  independent,  and,  withal, 
truly  national.  It  is  by  no  moans  like  the  Art- 
forms  of  earlier  times.  Industry  for  religious 
purposes  pursues  its  own  way.  But  if  this  last, 
with  well-directed  tact,  or  with  catholic  zeal,  but 
certainly  without  the  feeling  originally  belonging 
to  it,  chose  for  the  use  of  the  church  mediaeval 
forms,  as  lustres,  candelabra,  tabernacles,  and 


chalices,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  industry  and  genius  of 
the  world  would  turn  with  all  cordiality  to  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  heathen  antiquity,  rather  than  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  ancient  art — forms  known 
as  “  Renaissance” — and  would  represent  them  con 
f/more,  and  with  Infinite  mastery.  The  Renaissanee 
is  admired  by  all  nations  :  Germans  and  EnBish, 
Russians  and  Itali.ans,  exercise  themselves  in  if ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  language  spoken  by  all  with  more  or 
loss  currency,  only  to  the  French  is  it  a  mother- 
tongue  ;  they  employ  it  with  a  facility,  charm,  and 
variety  of  expression,  insomuch  that  we  overlook 
their  defects,  and,  with  a  freedom  and  independence 
tluit  inclines  us  to  receive  it  as  something  new.  I 
only  remember  the  great  sideboard  by  Fourdinois, 
the  cabinet  by  Ringuet  Leprince,  the  tea-servicchy 
Durand,  the  state  sword-hilt  by  Froment,  to  signify 
the  direction.  Moreover,  there  arc  two  principles 
contributive  to  French  Art,  which,  separately,  are 
not  agreeable,  but,  in  combination,  are  truly  en¬ 
chanting.  I  mean  grace  and  natural  truth.  Grace 
without  the  truth  of  nature  readily  becomes 
a  cold  and  coquettish  affectation ;  and  natural 
truth,  without  grace,  a  discouraging  materialism. 
Vouchers,  however,  are  not  wanting  for  both  errors 
of  taste,  but  the  happy  union  of  the  two  qualities 
preponderates,  as  in  the  charming  carving  of 
Lienard,  and  is  almost  universal  in  tbe  bronze  de¬ 
partment.  Such,  also,  are  the  beggar  groups  by 
Graillon,  of  Dieppe,  perhaps  intended  for  ■watch- 
stands,  real  masterpieces  of  artistic  representation. 

I  must,  however,  remember  one  national  charac¬ 
teristic  of  French  Art,  which  is  nearly  related  to 
that  objectionable  disqualification,  the  superficial, 
that  is,  the  continual  longing  for  something  new. 
This  longing  admits  of  no  peaceable  dwelling  upon 
a  question,  no  penetration  into  the  depths  of 
thought,  but  it  dooms  the  inventive  faculty  to 
ceaseless  activity,  and  urges  on  to  sallies  ever  new, 
and  thus  is  French  industry  maintained  in  great 
force  ;  and  to  this  is  added,  in  its  proper  place,  a 
warm  and  lively  feeling  for  colour,  which  has  the 
power  of  according  all  colours,  and  harmonising  all 
objects,  so  that  we  contemplate  French  carpets 
and  silk  fabrics  as  we  regard  a  garden  of  southern 
vegetation. 

If  England,  in  its  Art-forms,  pursues  an  entirely 
opposite  course,  it  is  not  surprising.  The  forma¬ 
tive  principle  is  different,  throughout,  from  the 
French.  It  is  notin  public,  but  in  domestic  life 
that  the  Englishman  centres  his  enjoyment, 
therefore,  convenience — comfort,is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  tastes.  It  is  not,  change,  but  per¬ 
manence  which  pleases  him,  therefore  that  which 
is  durable  and  solid  has  for  him  a  greater  charm 
than  even  the  Beautiful,  or  that  which  is  merely 
new.  He,  therefore,  prizes  good  material,  and 
estimates  the  gold  and  silver  component  of  a  work 
of  art,  as  highly  as  its  aesthetic  sentiment.  And 
hence,  in  large  table  services,  lustres,  and  other 
gold  and  silver  works,  a  preference  for  Rococo, 
which  with  its  sumptuous,  bold,  and  illimitable 
variety  of  forms,  affords,  though  on  the  shaded  side, 
a  picture  of  wealth.  Again,  it  is  the  influence  of 
wealth,  and  its  love  of  virtu,  that  ■we  recognise 
in  English  carvings,  in  which  game,  birds,  flowers, 
and  fruits,  are  introduced  with  such  profusion  that 
the  nail  scarcely  holds  them,  and  executed  with 
such  wonderful  precision  that  it  seems  possible  to 
move  single  feathers,  or  easily  to  break  them  of}’. 
There  is  nothing  more  convenient  than  English 
furniture  ;  all  imaginable  wants  are  pi-ovided  for, 
but  if  the  architectonic  forms  of  tables,  bedsteads, 
and  cabinets,  be  examined,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
recognise  in  them  any  system.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  taste  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  whose  predilections  are  declared  for  the 
antique  and  Raff'aellesque  forms,  will  effect  any 
change.  That  English  Art  possesses  power  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  itself,  is  shown  by  many  sculptured  ■works, 
on  which  masters  of  all  times  would  look  ■with 
astonishment.  This  is  also  shown  in  many  per¬ 
formances  of  the  schools  of  design,  whereby,  among 
others,  the  names  of  Wyatt  and  Papwoth  are 
distinguished  in  architectural  and  ornamental 
works  of  antique  character.  Possibly  English  in¬ 
dustrial  art  might,  by  this  means,  attain  as  high  a 
degree  of  excellence  as  the  French  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  then  it  may  even  rise  to  a  degree  as 
much  beyond  it,  as  did  the  period  of  Pericles 
over  that  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.;  much 
higher,  perhaps,  since,  by  the  exertion  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  the  Elizabethan  style  would  be  made 
available  in  Industrial  Art.  There  is  a  subject  in 
which  English  industry  is  highly  distinguished, 
and,  at  least,  in  the  Exhibition,  surpasses  all  com¬ 
petitors,  that  is  in  ecclesiastical  furniture.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
have,  at  this  time,  addressed  themselves  to 
mcdiceval  forms,  that  is  to  the  Gothic,  for  their 
church  fittings  ;  but  if  we  compare  what  has  been 
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sent  to  London  in  this  department,  we  find  that 
neither  Belgium  nor  France,  nor  even  Gerrnany, 
ill  which  department  she  is,  certainly,  highly 
accomplished — none  of  these  have  sent  anything 
comparahle  with  the  English  productions,  England 
has  never  relincj^nished  this  kind  of  decoiation,  and, 
at  present,  builds  the  greatest  number  of  churches 
in  the  Norman  and  Old  English  styles,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  the 
attempt  is  made  to  carry  out,  in  detail,  all  the 
requirements  of  a  palace.  In  the  Crystal  Palace 
there  is  not  only  a  small  division  of  the  upper 
gallery  fitted  with  ecclesiastical  furniture,  but 
there  is  below  the  great  “  Meditioval  Court” — _a 
spacious  hall,  in  which  are  displayed  altars,  cruci¬ 
fixes,  lustres,  candelabra,  fonts,  tabernacles,  monu¬ 
ments,  balustres,  windows,  even  tables,  benches, 
chairs,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  church  and  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  in  the  English  Gothic  style.  The 
laws  of  the  style  are  not  proportionately  under¬ 
stood,  as  in  the  carvings  and  ornament;  there  is, 
at  times,  a  deficiency  of  independence,  hut  still  the 
whole,  through  uniformity  of  taste,  earnestness  of 
form,  and  pronounced  with  warmth  of  feeling, 
leaves  a  sensible  impression,  and  thus,  without 
doubt,  by  such  exertions,  English  industry  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  development  of  a  national 
formal  sentiment,  at  least,  in  this  department  of 
Art.  A  large  volume  might  be  written  on  the 
theme  touched  upon  in  these  lines,  and  it  would 
afford  me  a  real  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  such  estimable  efforts,  and  so  many 
admirable  productions;  my  view  being  to  show 
what  the  industry  of  the  present  period  requires  in 
the  display  of  beauty  and  character,  to  assist  to 
arouse  thought,  and  an  energy  towards  indepen¬ 
dent  creation  :  in  a  word,  to  declare  against  mere 
copying,  and  imitation  of  the  inventions  of  other 
times  and  foreign  nations,  but  especially  against 
the  errors  in  taste  of  the  last  century,  which  has 
only  the  merit  of  alFording  the  true  impress  of  the 
direction  of  a  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Eknst  Foester.. 

London,  8th  Auff.,  1S51. 


THE  TOILET. 

'  FROJI  THE  STATUE,  BY  L.  WICHMANN. 


Louis  WicnjiANfr  ranks  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  sculptors  of  Germany.  He  was  horn 
at  Potsdam  in  1788,  and  w’as  a  pupil  of 
Schadow.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
in  the  ateliers  of  David,  and  the  sculptor  Bosio  ; 
assisting  in  the  execution  of  several  of  the  great 
public  works  w'hich  were  ordered  by  Napoleon, 
and  among  those  confided  to  him  was  one  of  the 
entablatures  of  the  Louvre.  Eeturning  to  his 
native  country  in  1813,  he  assisted  his  old 
master,  Schadow,  in  modelling  the  statues  of 
Bluclier  and  Luther,  subsequently  cast  in  bronze ; 
and  in  1819  he  set  out  for  Italy:  among  the 
sculptures  executed  in  Koine,  and  which  ho  sent 
to  Berlin,  was  “  The  Flower  Girl.”  After 
sojourning  two  years  in  Italy  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  modelled  several  of  the 
statues  for  the  monument  of  Kreutzborg  ;  his 
other  principal  wmrks  are  “  Love  ami  Psyche,”  a 
statue  of  “  Tlic  Saviour;”  ‘‘St.  Michael  and 
Two  Angels,”  for  the  portico  of  the  church  of 
"Wender,  at  Berlin  ;  the  colossal  figures  sur¬ 
mounting  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  with  others 
which  adorn  the  new  church  at  Potsdam  ;  and 
that  hero  engraved  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Toilet.” 

This  is  a  vei-y  graceful  and  naturally  posed 
figure ;  a  young  girl  is  arranging  her  hair,  in  one 
hand  she  holds  a  small  vase,  probably  containing 
oil,  a  chaplet  of  flowers  hangs  by  her  side,  with 
which  she  purposes  to  adorn  herself,  when  she 
has  completed  the  other  portions  of  her  “  toilet 
the  other  is  raised  to  her  head  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure  is  enveloped  in  ample  folds  of 
drapery  that  afford  broad  masses  of  shadow,  of 
a  bold  and  striking  character.  The  lines  into 
which  these  masses  fall  show  that  the  sculptor 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  means  necessary  to 
produce  abroad  effect  without  losing  any  portion 
of  the  elegance  of  his  work.  The  countenance 
of  the  figure  is  charming — playful,  modest,  and 
truly  feminine  ;  it  is  simple,  without  losing  any 
of  the  dignity  of  womanhood,  and  though  dis¬ 
playing  a  little  affectation,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  subject,  it  offends  not  the  taste. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 


THE  JURIES  OF  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


Since  our  last  remarks  upon  this  subject,  the 
excitement  created  by  unauthorised  rumours  of 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  prizes  awarded 
by  the  juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition  have 
been  distributed,  has  been  greatly  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  has  tended  to  confirm  us  in  our 
opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  delaying  any  longer 
the  announcement  of  the  respective  awards ; 
the  more  especially  as  the  French  exhibitors 
have  so  flu-  broken  faith  with  the  commissioners, 
as  to  ])ublish  a  list  of  the  prizes  which  have  been 
gained  by  them  (in  a  demi-official  form),  and  cir¬ 
culate  it  throughout  France.  Other  circum¬ 
stances  have  also  come  to  our  knowledge  which 
satisfy  us  that  our  objections  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Juries  have  constituted  were 
by  no  means  premature.  Selecting  an  example 
from  among  the  many  cases  of  alleged  injustice 
and  misnianagomeut,  which  had  come  to  our 
knowledge,  we  analysed  the  constitution  of  one 
of  these  juries,  and  showed  how  little  chance  the 
sculptors  of  England  had  of  justice  from  such  a 
ti-ibunal.  The  operation  of  precisely  the  same 
principles,  in  other  departments,  has  proved 
that  we  entertained  no  exaggerated  apprehen¬ 
sions  on  the  subject.  The  prizes,  under  similar 
influences,  have  been  for  the  most  part  awarded 
to  foreigners.  As  wo  have  already  stated,  the 
lU’oportion  of  Foreign  to  English  jurors  has  been 
one-half ;  and  it  is  nowhere  denied  by  those  who 
possess  any  knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  that 
the  former  have  made  common  cause  with  each 
other,  requiring  as  a  sine  qiid  non,  that  the 
prizes  should  bo  given  to  their  countrymen. 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  -whilst  foreign  jurymen 
in  this  country  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
oi’ganise  measures  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  own  exhibitors,  many  of  them 
being  remune”ated  for  so  doing.  British  jury¬ 
men  have  had  the  business  of  their  respective 
establishments  to  attend  to,  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  frequently  absent  when  the  awards 
were  made.  The  Foreign  jurors  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  invariably  present,  and  appear  to 
have  acted  in  perfect  concert  upon  all  occasions. 
Before  wc  enter  upon  one  of  the  many  cases  of 
gross  injustice  to  British  exhibitors  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  the  arrangement  which  has  been  adopited 
for  the  allotment  of  medals. 

The  jury  is  called  upon  to  decide  in  the  first 
instance  to  whom  the  great  and  second  class 
medals  arc  to  be  awarded — the  ambition  of  every 
compietitor  being,  of  course,  to  obtain  the  first 
class  medals,  of  -which,  to  render  them  more 
valuable,  only  a  few  (perhaps  not  more  than 
fifty  in  all)  -will  be  given. 

After  the  jury  has  delivered  its  award,  its 
decision  has  to  be  ratified  or  altered  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  juries  in  assembly,  termed 
‘‘a  group  an  arrangement  calculated  to  pirove 
most  injurious  to  British  exhibitors,  and  absurd 
to  the  last  degree,  becatrse  these  “groups”  can, 
as  a  body,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  are  called  upon  to  decide.  A  jury 
constituted  altogether  with  a  view  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  class  of  objects  under  con¬ 
sideration,  pu'onounces  a  decision  upion  matters 
perfectly  within  its  competency.  This  decision 
is  liable  to  be  annulled  by  a  body  of  piersons 
w'ho  may  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  obj  ects 
to  which  it  refers.  It  cannot,  it  is  true,  a-ivard 
a  medal,  but  it  can  erase  from  the  hst  of  awards 
the  name  of  any  party  to  whom  a  medal  had 
been  awarded  by  the  jury.  The  decision  of  this 
group  is  afterwards  submitted  to  a  “  council  of 
chairmen,”  composed  of  the  piresidents  of  the 
various  jiuies,  who  may  exclude  a  party  from 
the  prize  to  -vsdiom  it  has  been  awarded  by  the 
jury,  not  withstanding  its  having  been  sanctioned 
by  tlie  group.  Never  w  .s  any  plan  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  afford  facilities  for  jobbing  as  this. 
The  final  power  is  thus  vested  in  persons  who 
may  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  manufactures 
or  -works  of  Art  on  which  they  are  called  to 
adjudicate,  and  the  award  of  those  who  have 
been  selected  wholly  on  account  of  then.’  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  is  wholly  superseded.  Let  us 


instance  one  of  the  many  cases  which  have  been 
brought  under  our  observation. 

The  jury  on  musical  instruments,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  re¬ 
spective  piano-forte  makers,  awarded  three  great 
medals,  one  to  Messrs.  Broadwood,  one  to  Messrs. 
Collard,  and  one  to  Messrs.  Erard.  The  two 
former  are  Englishmen,  the  last-mentioned  firm 
is  French.  The  propriety  of  this  decision  would 
be  little  likely  to  be  impugned  by  any  person 
possessing  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  piano-forte,  or,  if  disputed, 
could  only  have  been  so  on  the  ground  that  the' 
Messrs.  Erard  had  been  pjlaced  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  Broadwood  and  Collard ;  it  being 
notorious  that  there  is  no  manner  of  comparison 
between  them  :  Messrs.  Erard’s  piano-fortes  being 
in  almost  every  respect  inferior  to  those  of  either 
of  the  rival  firms. 

The  jury  -ivere,  however,  not  called  upon  to 
institute  any  comparison  of  the  respective  merits 
of  these  manufacturers.  Its  duty  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  w'as  limited  to  the  award  to  them  of  the 
three  great  medals,  without  indicating  to  whom 
the  pn-iority  was  due.  When  this  award  was 
submitted  to  “  the  group,”  however,  which  in¬ 
cluded  very  few  compietent  to  decide  on  such 
a  subject,  it  annulled  such  award — so  far  as 
to  strike  out  the  names  of  Messrs.  Collard,  and 
consequently  Messrs.  Broadwood  and  Erard  were 
the  only  competitorswhose  claims  came  before  the 
“  council  of  chairmen.”  These  gentlemen,  adding 
to  the  injustice  which  had  already  been  committed 
in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Collard,  struck  out  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Broadwood,  retaining  only  that 
of  Erard.  When thisshameful decision  wasarrived 
at.  Lord  Canning,  the  President  of  the  council 
of  Chairmen,  was  absent,  and  the  Baron  Dupin 
occupied  his  place  !  A  similar  advantage  has, 
we  are  told,  been  taken  in  other  instances  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  chairmen  of  juries  to 
disturb  awards  for  a  similar  object.  Messr.s. 
Broadwood  and  Collard  have  both,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  against  this  capiricious  nullification  of  the 
awards  of  those  whom  they  very  pjroperly  term 
their  “  natural  judges.”  The  jury  have  also  pro¬ 
tested  against  a  course  which  they  profess  to 
consider  an  insult  to  them  as  p-irofessional  men 
and  gentlemen ;  for  they  allege,  with  good 
reason,  that  to  permit  a  set  of  persons,  not  more 
honest,  and  certainly  not  so  -n'ell  acquainted 
with  the  subject  as  themselves,  to  overturn  a 
decision  to  which  they  had  given  their  gravest 
consideration,  was  utterly  at  variance  with 
justice  and  common  sense. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of 
the  Frenchman,  not  content  with  his  being  the 
recipient  of  a  gold  medal,  were  disposed  to  allow 
“  no  brother  near  his  throne.”  The  character  of 
Messrs.  Broadwood’s  pianofortes  is  patent  to  the 
whole  world ;  they  are  not  only  far  better  in 
tone,  but  far  more  scientifically  constructed 
than  those  of  Messrs.  Erard ;  -u'hilst  for  every  ten 
instruments  manufactured  by  the  French  house, 
Messrs.  Broadwood  make  one  hundred.  We 
wish  we  could  add  that  this  was  the  only, 
instance  of  intrigue  by  which  foreign  competitors 
have  been  lifted  over  the  heads  of  Englishmen, 
on  this  occasion,  but  we  are  too  well  aware  that 
it  is  not  ;  and  we  -is-arn  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  the  unpopularity  they  -svill  excite,  when  facts 
such  as  this  come  before  the  public.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  awards  are  sufficiently  unjust,  but  this  and 
some  other  decisions  which  have  reached  us 
since,  are  a  great  deal  more  indefensible.  We 
shall  recur  to  the  subject  in  our  next  publica-. 
tion. 

- ♦ - - 

OBITUARY. 


MR.  B.  P.  GIBBON. 

W^iTH  more  than  ordinary  feelings  of  regret,  -we 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Phelps  Gibbon, 
an  engraver  of  very  considerable  repute  :  he  died, 
after  a  brief  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Albany 
Street,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  28th  of  July,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  son  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Gibbon, 
vicar  of  Penally,  Pembrokeshire  ;  and  -was,  we 
believe,  educated  in  that  most  excellent  institution, 
the  Clersy  Orphan  School.  Indicating,  at  an  early 
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a!re,  a  taste  for  Art,  he  was,  on  ieaying  school, 
articled  to  the  late  Mr.  Soriven,  the  eminent  chalk 
engraver,  with  whom  he  served  his  time.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  engagement,  and  being  desirous 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  style  of 
line-engraving,  he  placed  himself  under  Mr. 
Robinson,  with  whom  he  attained  such  proficiency 
that,  in  a  short  period,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
undertake  several  considerable  plates,  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  their  execution.  The 
majority  of  these  are  from  the  works  of  Sir  Edward 
Landseer ;  and,  among  those  occurring  to  our 
recollection,  we  may  mention,  “  The  Twa  Logs,” 
“  Suspense,”  “The  Jack  in  Office,”  “  The  Fire¬ 
side  Party,”  “  There ’s  no  Place  like  Home,”  and 
“The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,”  after  Mulready.  Some 
of  his  plates  are  engraved  in  line,  and  others  in  a 
mixed  style.  Mr.  Gibbon,  however,  took  a  deeper 
interest  in  porti'aits  than  subject  pictures,  although 
he  did  not  engrave  many,  one  of  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  full-length  of  the  Queen.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  busily  engaged  upon  a  large 
plate,  after  Webster’s  well-known  picture  of  “  The 
Boy  with  many  Friends;”  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  assiduity  with  which  he  laboured 
to  bring  forward  this  work,  and  his  anxiety  to  do 
the  subject  justice,  for  his  own  reputation’s  sake 
and  that  of  the  painter,  hastened  his  death  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  The  style  of  his  engraving 
is  marked  by  exceeding  carefulness  and  delicacy  ; 
it  occasionally  lacked  vigour,  but  it  is  sound  and 
altogether  free  from  the  trickery  of  his  art. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Gibbon 
personally  for  many  years,  and  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  his 
amiable  disposition.  He  was  unmarried,  but, 
nevertheless,  was  “  a  father  to  the  fatherless,” 
several  orphan  children  of  his  deceased  relatives 
having  found  in  him  a  liberal  and  kind  protector  ; 
by  them  his  loss  will  be  most  deeply  felt,  and 
scarcely  less  so,  though  from  other  causes,  by  those 
who  could  only  rank  themselves  among  his  friends 
and  acquaintances. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Liverpool  Art-Union. — The  foremost 
of  our  provincial  associations  for  the  diffusion  of 
Art  among  the  people,  both  for  enterprise  and 
success,  is,  we  believe,  the  Liverpool  Art-Union. 
Excellent  as  have  been  the  productions,  and  liberal 
the  conditions,  hitherto  offered  to  its  subscribers, 
the  prospectus  of  the  present  year  offers  increased 
attractions  in  both  these  respects.  1st.  Every 
subscriber  will  receive  an  impression  of  each  of  the 
three  original  engravings,  executed  expressly  for 
the  Society,  namely,  “  Katherine,”  engraved  by 
F.  Holl,  after  W.  P.  Frith,  A.R.A.  “Bianca,” 
engraved  also  by  F.  Holl,  after  W.  P.  Frith, 
A.R.A.,  and  “La  Vivandiere,”  engraved  by 
H.  Lemon,  after  J.  Absolon,  the  whole  of  which 
will  be  delivered  at  the  time  of  subscribing. 
2nd.  A  free  admission  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings 
at  the  Liverpool  Academy,  during  the  whole  sea^ 
son ;  and  3rd,  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  of  the 
prizes  to  be  distributed  at  the  next  general  meet¬ 
ing,  consisting  of  the  right  to  select  a  work  of  Art 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Academy ; 
beautiful  statuettes  of  “  The  Italian  Boy,”  by 
Clerget,  executed  in  parian  by  W.  T.  Copeland. 
Artists’  proofs  of  “  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Sa¬ 
maria,”  engraved  by  Bellini,  after  the  picture  by 
J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. ;  and  “  Origin  of  the  Stocking 
Loom,”  engraved  by  Holl,  after  A.  Elmore,  A.R.A. 
These  very  liberal  arrangements  require  no  eulogy 
from  us,  and  have  obviously  been  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  contemplation  of  obtaining  a  large 
number  of  subscribers,  which,  indeed,  can  alone 
justify  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  liberality  will 
be  responded  to  in  a  corresponding  spirit.  In  this, 
indeed,  we  feel  the  utmost  confidence  ;  for,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  certainty  that  each  subscriber  will 
have  the  full  value  of  his  subscription,  every  lover 
of  Art  will  have  the  consciousness  of  assisting 
in  the  advancement  of  social  refinement,  and  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  human  happiness. 

Birmingham. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Arts 
and  School  of  Design,  was  held  on  the  29th  of  July. 
The  report  shows  that  the  income  of  the  institution 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  amounted  to 
11311.  12s.  lid.,  and  the  balance  of  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  was  1011.  3s.  8fl.  Consider¬ 
able  discussion,  and  not  of  the  most  conciliatory 
nature,  took  place  between  several  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  relative  to  what  was  deemed  a  partial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  prizes,  and  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  School  generally, 
affecting  the  head-mastership  and  Government 
inspector.  An  amendment  against  the  adoption 
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of  the  report,  to  the  effect  that  it  be  sent  back  to 
the  committee  for  enlargement  and  improvement, 
was  proposed,  but  ultimately  withdrawn.  One  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  adjudicators  of  the 
prizes,  stated  thatrewai'ds  were  adjudged  for  works 
that  were  not  hona  fdo  the  productions  of  the 
pupils  ;  it  was,  therefore,  arranged,  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  the  usual  mode  of  dis¬ 
tributing  should  be  dispensed  with,  the  names 
only  of  the  suceessful  competitors  being  then 
called  over,  and  the  prizes  given  on  a  subsequent 
day,  when  the  candidates  entitled  to  them  should 
be  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  the  works 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  their  own.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  a  spirit  of  discord  prevailing  among 
the  friends  of  this  institution,  but  trust  all  matters 
will  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  so  that  unanimity 
be  again  restored  among  them.  _ _ _ 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 


Notwithstanding  the  immense  importance  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
annual  value  of  which  amounts  to  24,000,000/.,  and 
the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  the  extraction 
of  the  metal  from  the  ore  to  a  much  larger  sum  ;  no 
school,  having  for  its  especial  object  the  instruction 
of  persons  engaged  in  mining  operations,  has 
been  established.  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  hitherto  long 
had  their  establishments  for  the  education  of  quali¬ 
fied  managers  for  their  mines.  Saxony  and  the 
lesser  German  States  even,  have  also  had  schools 
which  have  been  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  the  practical  education  they  have  afforded, 
but  the  English  Government  have  only  now 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  to  the  country. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  now  perceive 
that  a  Government  School  of  Mines  is  organised  in 
connection  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
the  educational  courses  of  which  are  to  commence 
on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  November,  1851,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche.  —  The 
educational  staff  being  as  follows; — 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  applied  to  the  Arts 
and  Agriculture,  Lyon  Playfair. 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  applied  to 
Geology  and  the  Arts,  Edward  Forbes. 

PnoFESSORof  MechanicalScience,with  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  Mining,  Robert  Hunt. 

Professor  of  Metallurgy,  with  its  special 
Applications,  John  Percy. 

Professor  of  Geology,  and  its  Practical 
Applications,  Andrew  Ramsay. 

Professor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  War¬ 
rington  Smyth. 

When  we  consider  the  various  branches  of  science 
which  are  required  to  practise  mining  with  success 
and  economy,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  establish¬ 
ment  meets  a  great  want. 

The  collections  of  the  Museum  are  now  in  a 
condition,  and  of  an  extent,  to  be  made  available  for 
educational  purposes.  The  laboratories  and  work¬ 
ing  rooms  of  the  several  departments,  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  organised,  that  systematic  studies  in 
Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Geology,  Palieontology, 
Physics,  Mineralogy,  and  Mining,  may  be  entered 
upon  with  great  advantage  under  the  direction  of 
the  officers  of  the  respective  departments.  The 
Museum  itself  is  of  an  essentially  practical  charac¬ 
ter,  and  was  primarily  intended  to  bring  science  to 
bear  on  Geology  in  its  application  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  life ;  its  officers  were  selected  with  a 
view  to  carry  out  the  educational  character  of  the 
institution,  recognised  shortly  after  its  formation 
by  an  official  letter  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Woods,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  education  contemplated  in  this  school  differs 
essentially  from  that  given  in  colleges,  where 
general  education  is  the  primary  object.  Although 
it  is  intended  to  give  general  instruction  in  science, 
to  those  who  may  require  elementary  knowledge, 
still,  the  chief  object  of  the  institution  (to  which 
everything  else  is  made  subsidiary)  is  to  give  a 
practical  direction  to  the  course  of  study,  so  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  enter  w'ith  advantage  upon 
the  actual  practice  of  mining,  or  of  the  arts  which 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  conduct. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Those  who  have  not  sought  out  the  court 
within  the  Palace  of  Industry  which  is  devoted 
to  mineral  manufacture,  should  not  fail  to  do 
so,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  choice 
examples  of  Mr.  Minton’s  tiles  and  tesserai 
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it  contains.  The  varieties  of  which  wo  have 
given  illustrations,  and  many  othcr.s  of  great 
beauty,  arc  there.  We  have  cojiies  of  the  azu- 
Icjos,  or  S]ianish  moresco  manufacture  of  the 
Norman,  Flemish,  and  old  English  tile,  and 
some  of  the  Oriental  varieties,  in  the  section 
devoted  to  Spain  in  the  Exhibition,  will  bo  found 
one  of  the  real  Alhambrau  tiles,  which  have 
boon  the  original  of  a  very  extended  and  beauti¬ 
ful  order  of  decoration.  From  Jlr.  Marryat’s 
work  on  pottery  we  learn  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : — During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  Granada  was  the  favourite  place  of 
residence  of  the  Moslem  monarchs,  who  spared 
no  pains  or  expense  to  adorn  this  beautiful  city. 
The  fortress  and  palace  of  the  Alhambra  rose  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  its  towers  were  adorned  with 
the  most  exquisite  architecture,  and  its  courts 
paved  with  tiles  or  azulcjos  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  Swiubourne,  in  1775,  describes  the 
blue  and  yellow  tiles  covering  the  walls  to 
the  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground,  as 
well  as  the  large  painted  and  glazed  tiles  of  the 
roof,  some  of  which  still  remained.  Owen  Jones 
states  his  oj)inion  that  the  pavement  of  the 
whole  of  the  courts  originally  consisted  of  these 
tiles,  which  the  Spaniards  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Ho  further  says  that  the  pattern  appears  to 
have  been  impressed  in  the  clay  by  moulds,  and 
the  colour  ruu  in,  in  a  liquid  state,  between 
the  lines.  The  colours  employed  were,  in  most 
cases,  primitive  ones.  Besides  the  Alhambra, 
the  Cuarto  Real,  a  royal  Moorish  villa  in 
Grenada,  contains  wdiite  tiles,  covered  with  the 
most  elaborate  designs  in  scroll-like  foliage  in 
gold.  These  form  a  band  beneath  the  springing 
of  the  roof,  and  are  about  five  and  a-half  inches 
square.  Mr.  George  Stuart  Nicholson,  in  a 
recent  visit  to  Grenada,  succeeded,  after  great 
difficulty,  in  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  make  a  hasty  tracing  of  one 
of  these  tiles.  Seville  is  veiy  rich  in  this  Moorish 
decoration.  In  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  specimens 
of  azulejos,  both  Moorish  and  catholic,  are  to 
be  seen.  Toledo  has  also  many  vestiges  of  the 
catholic  period.  In  the  older  azulejos,  sapphire 
and  blue  are  the  favourite  tints ;  the  Moorish  tiles 
are  generally  painted,  the  catholic  stamped.  Mr. 
Marryat  gives  the  following  as  the  more  striking 
peculiarities  of  this  class  of  tiles ;  they  are  des¬ 
criptions  of  tiles  obtained  by  Mr.  Ford  chiefly 
from  the  Alhambra  : — • 

1.  Moorish,  very  fine  and  most  ancient ; 
surface  plain  painted,  and  enamelled  with  the 
arms  and  motto  of  the  kings  of  Granada — 
“  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God.”  The  date 
of  its  manufacture  appears  to  be  about  1300. 
This  tile  appears,  by  another  specimen,  to  have 
been  copied  in  an  infei’ior  style  in  1400. 

2.  Moorish,  fine  quality  ;  pattern  a  star,  to  imi¬ 
tate  inlaid  work.  This  also  appears  to  have  been 
copied,  in  a  stamped  and  inferior  style  at  a  later 
date. 

3.  Moorish,  forming  part  of  the  panelling  of  a 
dado  of  a  wall,  inlaid,  fine,  and  as  early  as  1300. 
This  has  also  been  copied  in  a  stamped  and  in¬ 
ferior  style. 

4.  A  tile  of  Spanish  manufacture,  from  the 
Alcazar  of  Toledo,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  about  1490.  The  pattern  is  stamped, 
colours  white  and  yellow. 

6.  A  tile  of  the  same  class,  from  Toledo  ;  with 
the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  of  the  period  of 
Charles  V.,  about  1525.  The  pattern  is  stamped. 
In  the  Mayor’s  Chapel  at  Bristol,  there  exists  a 
pavement  of  tiles,  of  Spanish  manufacture — 
azulejos  —  which  were  probably  imported  for 
this  special  purpose,  by  some  of  the  numerous 
Bristol  merchants  who  had  great  traffic  with 
Seville  in  bottles. 

Flemish  and  Dutch  tiles  were  early  imported 
into  England.  A  tile  in  Holnaker  House,  Chiches¬ 
ter,  has  inscribed  upon  it,  in  Flemish,  “  Die  tigit 
cort,  wacht  na  loud,”  The  time  is  short,  wait  for 
the  Tcnell.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  paving 
tiles  of  green  and  yellow  were  imported  from 
Flanders,  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  Palace.  The  Dutch  delft  tiles,  used 
for  lining  fire-places,  are  well  known. 

The  Mahomedan  tiles  are  usually  covered  with 
a  fine  glaze,  and  the  pattern  is  divided  longi¬ 
tudinally  into  two  parts,  by  a  black  band,  ono 
side  being  green,  (the  sacred  colour)  and  the  other 
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blue.  In  Africa,  glazed  tiles  arc  also  used  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  Mosques  and  palaces,  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  found  at  Medina. 

In  the  guard-chamber  of  the  Palace  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  at  Caen,  built  in  the  eleventh 
century,  there  formerly  existed  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Norman  tiles,  u'hich  are  thus  described 
by  Lord  Hcnniker  : — “  The  floor  is  paved  with 
tiles,  each  near  five  inches  square,  baked  almost 
to  vitrification.  Eight  rows  of  these  tiles, 
running  from  east  to  west,  are  charged  w-ith 
different  coats  of  arms,  generally  said  to  be  those 
of  the  families  who  attended  Duke  AVilliam 
in  his  invasion  of  England.  The  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  rows  are  filled  up  with  a  kind 
of  tesselated  pavement,  the  middle  whereof  re¬ 
presents  a  maze  or  labyrinth.  The  remainder 
of  the  floor  is  inlaid  with  small  squares,  of  dift'e- 
rent  colours,  placed  alternately,  and  formed  into 
draught  or  chess-boards,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  soldiery  while  on  guard.” 

These  tiles  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

Such  as  we  have  now  described,  and  those 
mentioned  in  former  articles,  are  the  authorities 
to  which  Mr.  Minton  has  had  recourse,  for  the 
designs  for  many  of  his  tiles,  and  of  these  he  has 
constructed  many  chaste  and  elegant  variations. 
We  continue  our  illustrations  this  mouth,  which 
will,  we  think,  be  much  admired. 

- « - 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 


The  recent  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell  in  Boosey 
V.  Jeffreys,  which  has  settled  finally  the  much 
litigated  question  of  the  right  of  a  foreigner  to 
coypright  in  this  country,  whether  of  books, 
pictures,  or  music,  has  been  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  a  public  meeting  of  authors  and  publishers,  to 
appeal  against  the  concession  of  such  a  right,  and 
to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  should  his 
lordship  be  disposed  to  overrule  his  own  judgment 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  direct  impulse  to  the 
present  agitation,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
certain  procedings  commenced  against  Mr.  Bohn, 
and  others  by  Mr.  Murray,  for  their  alleged 
invasioniof  his  copyrights  in  the  works  of  AVashing- 
ton  Irving  ;  of  which  cheap  editions  have  been 
issued,  on  the  faith  of  a  recent  opinion  of  Lord 
Cranworth,  w'holly  at  variance  with  that  which 
has  lately  been  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Error, 
by  no  few'er  than  four  publishers.  The  defendants 
in  these  cases  are  of  course  the  leading  instigators 
of  this  movement,  and  appear  to  have  prevailed 
upon  Sir  Edward  Biilwer  Lytton  to  take  the  chair 
at  a  public  meeting  of  Authors  and  Publishers,  at 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Although 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  England  w^ere  hut 
slenderly  represented  on  the  occasion,  and  even 
those  w’ho  w'ero  present  were  far  from  unanimous, 
several  ingenious  and  even  brilliant  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  resolutions  were  carried, 
tending  to  support  the  Chairman’s  view  of  the 
subject;  viz.,  to  procure  a  revision  of  the  law 
which  declares  foreign  authors  resident  abroad,  to 
he  entitled  to  copyright  in  this  country  ;  to  form  a 
society  to  consider  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain 
the  proposed  readjustment  of  the  law;  and  lastly, 
to  collect  subscriptions  to  indemnify  the  gentlemen 
now  acting  on  the  defensive,  in  the  various  actions 
for  the  alleged  invasion  of  copyright,  in  the 
expensive  process  of  appealing  against  Lord 
Campbell’s  decision  to  the  House  of  Lords.  AVe 
confess  that  w'e  have  not  been  convinced  by  any 
of  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  occasion,  able 
and  plausible  as  many  of  them  were,  that  w'e 
should  violate  that  great  principle  of  justice,  which 
forbids  that  we  should  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  ;  and  that  because  foreign  nations  cannot 
he  brought  to  a  sense  of  tho  dishonesty  of  their 
habitual  invasions  of  British  Copyright,  w-e  should 
make  reprisals  upon  their  authors,  and  deny 
them  that  protection  which  they  so  dishonestly 
withhold  to  us.  Still  less  can  we  affirm  a 
proposition  which  would  go  hack  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years,  and  deprive  English  booksellers 
of  copyrights  for  which,  on  the  faith  of  the  law'  as 
it  then  stood,  they  have  paid  very  considerable  sums 
of  money.  The  impression,  that  if  w'e  deprive 
American  authors  of  the  copyright  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  England,  w'e  shall  force  them 
and  their  readers  to  agree  to  an  international  ar¬ 
rangement,  we  believe  to  he  entirely  fallacious. 
There  are  very  few  American  authors  whose  copy¬ 
rights  have  proved  of  any  material  value  to  English 
publishers ;  and  even  of  thatfe  w,  the  majority  have 


retired  for  some  years  past,  almost  wholly  from  the 
field  of  literature.  AVashington  Irving,  Cooper, 
and  Prescott,  are  almost  the  only  authors  who 
have  a  marketable  value  in  this  country  ;  and  tw'O 
out  of  the  three  have  w'litten  little  that  is  worthy 
of  their  genius  for  many  years.  Besides,  the 
American  buccaneer  knows  full  well  that  the  chief 
weight  of  the  sacrifice,  if  American  copyright  were 
to  he  declared  null  and  void  in  this  country,  would 
fall  upon  neither  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Cooper,  nor  Mr. 
Prescott,  but  upon  Messrs.  Murray  and  Bentley,  the 
British  possessors  of  tlieir  copyrights.  If,  therefore, 
the  question  he  mooted  at  all,  it  should  not  be  with 
a  view  to  a  retrospective  operation.  But  we 
more  than  doubt,  if  America,  uninfluenced  by 
worthier  motives,  will  ever  he  driven  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  British  authors,  for  the  sake 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  very  few  of  its 
native  w'riters  who  look  to  England  for  the  chief 
rew'ard  of  their  literary  labours.  America,  in  her 
rage  for  cheap  editions,  has  almost  annihilated  her 
own  literature,  and  her  unw'arrantable  piracy 
of  our  best  authors,  does  but  react  upon  those  of 
her  own.  If  unable  to  understand  the  impolicy 
of  her  present  course,  will  mulcting  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr  Bentley  induce  her  to  abandon  her  whole¬ 
sale  appropriations  of  English  literary  property  ? 
or,  will  our  becoming  robbers  ourselves  diminish 
the  wholesale  piracy  of  our  neighbours  ?  AVe 
think  not.  The  arguments  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  wdiich  apply  to  the  conduct  of  America 
in  refusing  to  entertain  tho  question  of  inter¬ 
national  copyright,  are  unanswerable  ;  hut  if  she 
prefers  the  selfish  demands  of  the  million  to  the 
interests  of  her  own  writers,  she  is  not  likely  to  be 
deterred  from  continuing  the  work  of  spoliation 
because  we,  at  length,  determine  to  follow  her 
example.  It  cannot  he  doubted,  for  one  moment, 
that  it  was  the  inientio7i  of  the  act  at  present  in 
force,  to  recognise  the  copyright  of  foreigners 
whose  works  were  first  piihlished  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  law  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  patents  of  foreigners  in  England,  was 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  AVhy  should  we  re¬ 
fuse  protection  to  the  writings  of  a  foreign  author, 
and  concede  it  to  his  scientific  discoveries  ?  If  we 
are  to  interpret  the  law  as  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  and 
Air.  Bohn  would  have  us  do,  why  sliouUl  we  grant 
to  any  foreign  inventor  the  patent  by  which  his 
property  is  secured  in  this  country  ?  Alore  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  late  Air.  Alurray  paid 
AVashington  Irving  ,1.500^.  for  his  Tales  of  a 
Traveller  ;  3000/.  for  his  Columbus  ;  1000/.  for  his 
Granada;  and  1000/.  for  his  Bracebridge  Hall.  Is  it 
to  he  endured,  that  because  American  booksellers 
are  engaged  in  an  unauthorised  republication  of 
every  English  hook  which  they  consider  worth  re¬ 
printing,  we  should,  after  so  long  a  forbearance, 
become  pirates  in  our  turn  ;  and  thus  despoil,  not 
the  foreign  aggressor,  hut  our’ own  respectable 
publishers,  of  a  right  in  which  so  laige  an  amount 
of  capital  and  enterprise  has  been  embarked. 
AVhatever  difl’erence  of  opinion,  therefore,  there 
may  be  as  to  the  measures  which  are  most  likely 
to  force  upon  our  neighbours  a  fair  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  our  authors,  by  a  system  of  reprisal 
which  we  could  never  be  brought  to  admire,  and 
which  we  consider  beneath  the  dignity  of  our 
national  character,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  so  to  do,  by  a  retrospective 
operation  which  has  neither  justice  nor  common 
honesty  to  recommend  it.  AVe  are  far  from  desir¬ 
ing  to  attach  any  moral  blame  to  the  gentlemen 
whose  reprints,  in  this  country,  of  the  works  of 
Irving  and  others,  have  given  occasion  for  the 
present  controversy.  The  state  of  the  law,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Lord  Cranworth,  and  other  of  our 
eminent  jurists,  appears  to  have  warranted  their 
belief  that  they  were  perfectly  authorised  iu  so 
doing.  There  are,  however,  considerations  of 
courtesy  which  ought  always  to  he  observed  by 
persons  of  the  same  profession  towards  each  other, 
■which  should  jirevent  them  from  doing  all  that 
even  the  law  entitles  them  to  do,  where,  by  such  a 
course,  they  are  prejudicing  the  interests  of  their 
respectable  brother  tradesmen,  on  occasions  on 
which  they  had  good  ground  to  believe  that  they 
have  done  everything  they  could  to  secure  the 
rights  to  which  they  lay  claim.  Neither  is  the 
position  of  the  author  to  be  wholly  overlooked. 
So  far  back  as  1813  or  1814,  AA’'ashington  Irving 
was  a  resident  in  this  countr}',  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  as  a  partner  iu  a  British  firm,  and 
was  as  much  an  Engli.shman  as  either  Air.  Leslie  or 
Air.  Stuart  Newton.  He  was,  indeed,  a  resident  in 
England  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  several 
of  his  works.  But  the  principle,  if  carried  out 
fairly,  would  compromise  the  interests  of  painters 
and  print  publishers,  as  well  as  of  litterateurs  and 
booksellers.  If  the  arguments  employed  at  tho 
late  meeting,  are  at  all  tenable,  the  valuable  copy¬ 
rights  of  Alessrs.  Aloon,  Graves,  &  Co.,  Colnaghi, 


or  Hogarth,  and  other  printsellers,  in  the  engra¬ 
vings  executed  Irom  the  works  of  Leslie,  Newton, 
Chalon,  and  others,  are  completely  at  the  mercy 
ol  any  one  who  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
reproduce  them.  The  sort  of  retaliation,  therefore, 
which  is  now  suggested,  would  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  cutting  off  the  nose  for  the  purpose  of  being 
revenged  upon  the  face. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  1845,  in  Chappell  v. 
Purday,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  of  opinion 
tiiat  a  foreign  author  residing  abroad,  who  com¬ 
posed  a  work  there,  could  have  no  copyright  in 
this  country;  a  decision  which  was  subsequently 
confirmed  in  the  same  Court  in  Boosey  v.  Purday. 
These  judgments  have  however  been  entirely  over¬ 
ruled  by  Lord  Campbell,  who  on  a  late  occasion 
pronounced  an  opinion  in  the  teeth  of  these 
decisions,  and  w'hose  impressions  on  this  question 
are  said  to  he  shared  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
J udges  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  point 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled ;  and  as 
further  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  cair 
only  be  productive  of  ruinous  expense  and  vexation, 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  an  amicable  arrange, 
ment  of  the  differences  of  the  respective  publishers 
may  he  entered  into,  which,  whilst  it  recognises 
the  proper  principle,  will  avert  the  necessity  of 
further  contests  on  the  subject.  Air.  Colburn  was, 
it  appears,  in  favour  of  the  anti-foreign  copyright 
disputants,  and  has,  therefore,  clearly  invited  the 
invasion  of  his  own  copyrights  of  the  works  of 
American  authors.  As,  however,  he  is  understood 
to  have  virtually,  if  not  ostensibl}',  retired  from 
the  publishing  trade,  he  has  for  the  future,  at 
least,  hut  little  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
and  of  Air.  Bohn,  at  the  late  meeting,  contain 
many  facts  and  illustrations,  which  will  be 
found  of  service  in  considering  the  question  of 
international  copyright.  Air.  Bohn  has  already 
done  much  by  the  publication  of  cheap  editions  of 
standard  authors,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  to 
render  good  books  accessible  to  the  public,  and  is 
placed  by  his  position  as  a  bookseller,  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  actuated  by  mercenary 
or  unworthy  motives  in  the  matter.  We  question 
however  if  the  general  interests  of  authors  and 
publishers  have  not  suffered  materially  from  his 
reprints.  AVhen  Air.  Colburn  attributed  to 
American  piracy  the  discouraging  fact  that  for 
books  for  which  he  could  once  afford  to  pay  1000/., 
he  cannot  now  give  more  than  from  100/.  to  150/., 
he  appeal's  to  have  overlooked  the  prevalence  of 
cheap  literature  generally  in  this  country  ;  and  the 
ruinous  competition  which  is  now  going  on  among 
rival  booksellers.  AVho  is  likely  to  purchase  his 
guinea  and  a  half  editions  of  Cooper’s  novels, 
when  he  can  obtain  from  Air.  Bohn  the  works  of 
AA’ashington  Irving  (large  and  handsomely  printed 
volumes)  at  two  shillings  each  ?  Besides,  the  same 
system  of  piracy  was  at  work  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  Air.  Cooper’s  copyrights,  as  is  iu  operation 
now.  He  recommends  British  publishers  not  to 
purchase  another  copyright  from  an  American 
author  until  his  government  have  consented  to 
enicr  into  some  international  arrangement;  and 
so  far  we  agree  with  him  in  his  suggestion.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  whilst  British 
authors  are  protesting  in  their  speeches  and 
writings  against  foreign  appropriations  of  their 
copyrights,  they  are  often  very  much  flattered  by 
their  adoption.  The  audacious  single-volume 
piracies  of  Galignani  and  Baudry  of  Paris,  of  the 
poetry  of  Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  Aloore,  Coleridge, 
Shelley  and  others,  were  often  looked  upon  by  the 
parties  who  might  be  expected  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  most  aggrieved,  as  conferring  a  distinction 
upon  their  writings  calculated  to  increase  their  repu¬ 
tation  in  this  country.  In  several  instances  within 
our  knowledge,  the  materials  for  the  biographical 
notices  which  prefaced  the  respective  volumes  were 
supplied  by  the  authors  themselves  !  Lord  Byron 
so  far  from  expressing  any  indignation  at  the 
libert}'  which  Alessrs.  Galignani  had  taken  with 
his  writings,  assisted  them  in  identifying  them, 
and  wrote  interesting  autograph  lettters  to  aid  in 
their  illustration. 

Southey,  as  we  gatlier  from  one  of  his  letters, 
was  rather  flattered  than  otherwise  at  the  repuhli- 
cation  of  his  poetry  in  Paris,  and  if  rumour  may 
be  credited,  Aloore  corrected  the  proofs,  and 
furnished  materials  for  the  biography  of  one  or 
more  of  the  foreign  editions  of  his  wor-ks.  Air. 
Bowles  and  several  other  poets  whose  writings 
were  included  in  this  series,  not  only  furnished 
notes  for  the  Biographical  Prefaces,  hut  indicated 
to  the  editor  the  publications  from  which  their 
fugitive  writings  should  be  collected.  Airs.  Hemans 
furnished  several  notes  and  suggestions  for  one  of 
the  American  editions  of  her  works,  and  sent 
copies  to  her  friends  as  evidence  of  her  transatlantic 
popularity.  In  fact  we  have  rarely  met  with  an 
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autlior  whose  writings  have  been  deemed  wortliy 
of  being  reprinted  abroad,  who  has  not  con¬ 
sidered  himself  flattered  by  the  preference.  We 
do  not  of  course  profess  to  helievo  that  their 
publishers  were  equally  complimented  by  this 
unceremonious  invasion  of  their  property.  So  long 
as  the  sale  of  such  piracies  were  limited  to  the 
continent,  we  doubt  if  they  were  the  means  of 
abstracting  a  great  deal  front  the  pockets  of 
either  the  author  or  publisher;  but  for  very  many 
years  they  were  allowed  to  he  imported  in  single 
copies,  during  which  period  they  were  introduced 
into  this  country  in  large  quantities.  They  were 
however  purchased  rather  for  their  compactness 
than  for  their  cheapness,  and  the  instant  Mr. 
Itlurray  published  a  handsomely  printed  single 
volume  edition  of  the  Poetry  of  Lord  Byron  at 
a  moderate  price,  the  trade  in  French  and  Belgian 
piracies  of  British  copyrights  was  almost  destroyed. 
Why  should  we  not  print  cheap  editions  for 
exportation  ?  The  drawback  on  the  paper,  and  the 
superiority  of  our  printing  and  binding  would  be 
sufliciently  obvious  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  better 
price  than  would  be  given  for  such  coarse  re¬ 
prints  as  are  usually  hurried  into  circulation  in 
America.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  such 
an  enterprise  might  be  carried  out  successfully. 
There  is  scarcely  an  edition,  at  a  moderate  price,  of 
any  American  author,  that  is  wortliy  of  the 
library  ;  and  looking  at  the  quality  of  the  paper  and 
print,  we  doubt  if  tire  American  bookseller  could 
afford  a  volume  of  similar  quality  at  the  price 
charged  by  Mr.  Bohn  for  his  reprints. 

Any  plan  is,  however,  better  than  that  suggested 
at  the  late  meeting,  of  becoming  pirates  ourselves 
to  cure  our  neighbours  of  their  buccaneering  pro¬ 
pensities.  The  comparatively  small  number  of 
works  of  mark  which  are  now  produced  in 
America  (there  have  been  no  prose  writers  of  any 
very  great  eminence  since  the  heyday  of  the  literary 
lives  of  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Channing,  if  we  except 
Mr  Prescott)  goes  far  to  show  that  national  litera¬ 
ture  is  all  but  annihilated  in  that  country,  and 
that  the  evil  must  eventually,  in  a  great  measure, 
correct  itself.  In  a  recent  American  newspaper  it 
is  stated  that  protection  is  not  refused  in  that 
country  to  any  British  author  who  will  go  through 
the  necessary  forms  by  which  he  becomes  qualifled 
for  the  privilege.  Our  readers  will  smile  to  hear 
that  one  of  these  conditions  consists  of  an  oath,  by 
which  the  candidate  for  copj'right  in  America  is 
required  to  “  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or 
sovereign  whatever,  and  particularly  to  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland!”  The  late  Captain  Marryatt  declined 
to  comply  with  these  terms,  although  another 
English  author,  of  undeniable  reputation,  has,  it 
is  affirmed,  not  scrupled  to  bolt  this  denational¬ 
ising  pill.  We  have  not  heard  if  he  has  turned 
his  privilege  to  any  account. 

We  'trust  that  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  foreigners  in  London  at  this 
particular  junction,  to  impress  them  with  the 
advantages  that  could  not  fail  to  accrue  to  their 
authors  as  well  as  to  our  own  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  copyright,  will  not  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  away  unimproved. 

- » - 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  exhibition  closed 
on  Saturday  the  16th  of  last  mouth,  after  a 
season  of  unexampled  prosperity,  as  to  receipts 
for  admission,  and  after  a  term  protracted 
beyond  the  usual  period.  The  paramount 
attractions  of  the  Great  Exhibition  reduced  the 
receipts  about  five  hundred  pounds  below  the 
average  of  the  first  fortnight  after  opening — 
therefore  to  supply  this  and  a  subsequent 
continuation  of  average  deficit,  the  doors  of 
the  Academy  were  kept  open  beyond  the 
accustomed  time.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  “  shilling  days  ”  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
tide  set  in  at  the  Academy,  and  the  result  has 
been  w'e  believe  beyond  that  of  any  antecedent 
year ;  but  the  prolongation  of  the  Exhibition  has 
deranged  the  usual  economy  of  the  Art-Union, 
and  postponed  the  opening  of  the  country 
Exhibitions.  The  authorities  of  the  Art-Union 
have  necessarily  announced  the  postponement 
of  the  usual  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  prizes,  and  the  country  insti¬ 
tutions  also  wait  for  the  closing  of  the  Academy. 

The  Pictorial  Sum  Total  op  the  Season. — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Exhibition 
of  Miscellaneous  Sketches  was  open  with 
?00  pictures.  In  February  the  British 


Institution  opened  with  538  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
exhibited  G03 ;  the  National  Institution  449; 
the  Old  Water  Colour  327 ;  the  New  Water 
Colour  364  ;  the  Royal  Academy  1389,  making  a 

total  of  FOUR  THOUSAND  AND  SF.VENTY  Original 
and  uncxhibilcd  works  of  Art,  none  of  whicli 
ever  again  appear  in  a  Loudon  Exhibition,  and 
very  few  of  wliicli  arc  ever  publicly  seen  again 
after  their  withdrawal  from  the  provincial 
exhibitions.  Now  wo  know  that  all  those  works, 
sooner  or  later  find  some  market,  a  fact  which 
sufficiently  declares  a  very  widely  extending 
taste  for  Art.  Besides  these  there  arc  the  old 
masters  at  the  British  Institution,  and  the 
Amateur  Society  in  Pall  Mall,  aud  every  one  of 
these  collections  is  annual.  The  only  temporary 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  present  open  is  that  at 
Lichfield  House,  consisting  of  475  productions, 
chiefly  by  foreign  artists. 

The  Water  colour  Institutions.  —  The 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Coloui’s  closed 
their  exhibition  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  last 
month,  aud  the  new  Society  a  week  earlier. 
These  Societies,  like  the  Royal  Academy, 
suffered  a  diminution  of  their  average  receipts 
for  some  time  after  their  opening.  So  materially 
was  the  Old  Water  Colour  Exhibition  affected 
by  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  during  the  first  week 
their  average  receipts  fell  to  less  than  one  half. 
At  this  time  the  daily  sum  usually  realised  is  fifty 
pounds,  but  this  year  it  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  sum  total  for  the 
season  is  greater  than  usual,  although  the  sales 
are  not  so  extensive,  aud  it  is  probable  that 
both  societies  might  have  yet  largely  increased 
their  receipts  by  keeping  their  doors  open  yet 
longer ;  but  this  was  a  measure  of  questionable 
policy,  when  it  is  remembered  that  after  a 
certain  period  purchasers  become  impatient  for 
their  pictures,  and  artists  are  desirous  of 
receiving  the  proceeds  of  their  sales. 

New  National  Gallery. — In  laying  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  appointed,  to  suggest  a  site 
for  the  proposed  new  National  Gallery,  Lord 
John  Russell  stated,  that  it  was  their  opinion 
that  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park 
or  Kensington  Gardens  might  be  obtained  on 
advantageous  terms ;  but  that  if  any  new  diffi¬ 
culty  should  arise,  the  new  gallery  might  be 
erected  in  Kensington  Gardens.  His  lordship 
added  that  the  government  would  take  the 
whole  subject  into  consideration  before  the  next 
session  of  parliament.  This  announcement  was 
received  by  the  House  with  a  murmur  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  will  afford  universal  satisfaction  to 
lovers  of  Art. 

The  Crystal  Palace. — Mr.  Paxton  has 
procured  estimates  from  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson,  of  the  cost  of  putting  the  Crystal 
Palace  into  good  condition  for  future  use,  and 
they  report  that  they  will  undertake  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  fit  it  for  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion  for  from  12,000Z.  to  15,0002.  This  sum  will 
include  the  expense  of  substituting  glass  for  all 
the  boarding,  and  for  putting  the  roof  and  every 
other  part  of  the  edifice  into  complete ‘repair, 
substantial  and  decorative. 

The  New  House  of  Cojimons.  —  The 
new  House  of  Commons  is  now  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation.  It  has  been  remodelled,  and  the  ceiling 
has  been  brought  down  between  five  and  six  feet 
lower  in  the-  centre,  the  expanse  around  it  instead 
of  being  flat,  sloping  down  towards  the  middle. 
The  upper  half  of  the  windows,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  a  central  transom,  is  thereby  removed  out 
of  sight,  an  arrangement  that,  but  for  the  cutting 
down  the  sills  a  foot,  would  have  diminished, 
inconveniently,  the  light.  The  side  galleries 
haye  been  made  wider,  and  considerable  space 
has  been  gained  in  the  division  lobbies,  by  the 
erection  of  two  oriels.  The  gallery  for  the 
public  has  been  enlarged,  and  will  now  afford 
accommodation  for  460  members.  New  retiring 
rooms  have  also  been  added.  The  reporters’ 
gallery  is  so  arranged  that  each  reporter  has  a 
separate  stall,  with  a  door  at  his  back.  They 
have  a  private  staircase  and  two  retiring  rooms. 
The  ceiling  of  the  house  is  wholly  of  oak,  and 
the  panels  are  slightly  decorated.  The  small 
shields  on  the  wainscotting,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four,  are,  as  yet,  unemblazpned,  these 


exceptions  bear  the  arms  of  town.s,  and  were 
intended  by  Mr.  Barry  as  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  have  the  whole 
executed.  The  windows  are  filled  with  the  arms 
of  cities  and  boroughs  in  stained  glass.  The 
speaker,  ministers,  and  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
are  to  have  hot  plates  for  their  feet,  and  means 
have  been  taken  by  Hr.  Reid  to  secure  the  best 
description  of  ventilation.  The  rc.storation  of 
the  old  cloisters  is  rapidly  advancing.  The 
acoustic  capacities  of  the  house  have  not  as 
yet  been  fairly  tested. 

Society  op  Arts. — Wo  are  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  the  finances  of  this  time-honoured  body  are 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years  past.  It  has  rendered  good 
service  to  the  useful  Arts  during  a  period  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  has  every  claim  to 
public  support.  But  for  its  zeal  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  the  great  Exhibition,  tlie 
idea  might  never  have  been  carried  out  at  all. 
It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  all  who  appreciate 
its  efforts  in  this  good  cause  to  lend  tlieir  aid 
towards  increasing  its  means  of  usefulness. 
Some  chunges  have  been  long  called  for  in  its 
bye-laws  and  rules,  aud  we  are  glad  to  learn 
therefore,  that  it  proposes  to  popularise  and 
simplify  its  constitution  by  some  vci-y  important 
improvements.  Instead  of  the  five  committees, 
into  which  the  Society  has  hitherto  been 
divided,  and  on  which  more  duties  devolved 
than  they  were  always  able  to  perform,  the 
number  is  to  be  increased  to  thirty,  under  the 
same  heads  of  classification  as  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  ;  each  composed  of  three  members,  and, 
including  a  reporter,  who  is  bound  to  make 
the  Society  acquainted  with  the  progres.s,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  art  or  manufacture  which 
it  represents.  Other  reforms  are  in  contempla¬ 
tion  which  will  be  more  or  less  beneficial. 

AVestminster  Abbey.  —  Stimulated  by  the 
almost  unanimous  demand  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  public  press,  the  Dean  aud  Chapter  of 
Westminster  have  begun  to  exhibit  some  signs 
of  concession,  on  the  subject  of  the  exhibition 
of  AVestminster  Abbey.  The  sixpence  charge 
for  admission  is  still  maintained  for  the  chapels, 
but  secures  great  additional  privileges  to  the 
visitors.  Each  chapel  has  a  verger  of  its  own ; 
so  that  we  are  no  longer  hurried  from  place  to 
place,  before  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
carefully  exammiug  its  monuments.  There 
have  been  several  restorations  and  reparations 
which  have  materially  increased  the  attractions 
of  the  place.  For  these  changes  we  are  said  to 
be  indebted  to  Doctor  Bucklaud,  aud  the  Rev. 
Lord  George  Thynne,  the  sub-dean. 

Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Existing 
State  of  Public  Libraries. — The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  of  whom  this 
commission  is  composed.  Mr.  Ewart,  Air. 
Brotherton,  Air.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Lord  Seymour, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Air.  C.  Lewis,  Air.  Cardwcil,  Air. 
Banbury,  Air.  Duncan,  Air.  Groenall,  Air.  Hutt, 
Mr.  Charteiis,  Air.  Heywood,  Air.  Alackmnon, 
and  Viscount  Alelgund.  They  have  com¬ 
menced  their  sittings. 

Country  Exhibition§. — The  opening  of  the 
Country  Exhibitions  has  been  postponed  beyond 
the  usual  period,  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  season  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
Institutions  at  Liverpool,  Alanchester,  Bristol, 
Ipswich,  and  other  places,  receive  their  latest 
contributions  direct  from  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  these  having  been  preceded  by  original 
pictures  and  -works  from  other  institutions. 

The  Clipstone  Street  Society. — According 
to  recent  resolutions  of  this  Society,  trustees 
have  been  appointed — these  are  Edwin  AATlkins 
Field,  Edward  Duncan,  W.  E.  Dighton,  and  AV. 
Lee,  Esqs.,  and  each  member  and  subscriber  is 
required  to  sign  an  extract  of  the  laws  of  the 
Society,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  impunity 
which  has  hitherto  attended  default  of  payment 
of  subscription.  On  the  list  of  defaulters  appear 
the  names  of  many  men  really  prosperous  in 
their  profession,  but  whom  this  kind  of  advertise¬ 
ment  under  all  circumstances  of  the  case  must 
proclaim  worse  than  “  indifferent  honest.” 

AIbv  Baily’s  AIodel  for  the  Bury  Statue 
OF  Sir  Robert  Peel. — Air.  Baily  has  completed 
his  model  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  accordance 
with  the  sketch  selected  by  the  Bury  Testi- 
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monial  Committee,  and  Las  produced  a  very- 
effective  work  ot  Art.  The  likeness  is  excellent, 
and  the  air  of  the  head  and  pose  of  the  figure 
easy  and  natural.  AYe  could  have  -wished  to 
have  seen  some  modification  of  the  costume, 
which  is  precisely  that  which  was  ordinarily 
worn  by  the  deceased  statesman ;  but  we 
presume  that  the  artist  was  limited  to  the  exact 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons  in  which  Sir 
Eobert  made  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  An  able  critic,  with  wliose  views  of 
Art  we  seldom  have  occasion  to  disagree,  after 
defending  Mr.  Baily’s,  or  rather  the  Committee’s 
choice  of  costume,  does  not  scniple  to  admit 
that  “  a  dress  less  harmonising  with  the 
spiritualities  of  sculpture,  or  yielding  in  lines 
less  iiieturesque,  could  scarcely  have  been 
invented  by  tailoring  ingenuity.”  kir.  Baily 
is,  however,  no  more  at  fault,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  object  to  the  application  to  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  exact  fashion  of  the  hour,  than 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Behnes,  and  others  who  are  at 
present  engaged  in  Peel  Testimonials,  and  -wEo 
have  all  adopted  the  same  undignified  costume. 
Let  any  one  who  would  satisfy  himself  of  the 
effect  of  such  a  dress,  in  a  colossal  bronze  statue, 
look  at  the  statue  of  the  Luke  of  Rutland  in  the 
Great  Exhibition.  No  genius  can  overcome  the 
disadvantages  which  such  a  drawback  presents. 
We  entertain  no  partiality  for  the  Roman  Toga, 
which  often  renders  a  sculpture  of  modern 
times  ridiculous  ;  but  there  are  means  of 
generalising  modern  costume,  which  go  far  to 
remove  the  difficulty.  Let  us  imagine,  if  we 
can,  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  tlio  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  one  of  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  woollen 
shirts,  by  courtesy  called  a  paletot  ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  just  as  applicable  to  him  as  the  open 
frock  coat,  large  expanse  of  waistcoat  and  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  pantaloons,  which  Messrs.  Baily 
and  Behnes  have  both  given  to  their  colossal 
impersonations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Even  in  a 
picture,  in  which  the  artist  is  more  confined  to 
the  every-day  reality  than  in  sculpture.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  has  managed  tins  thing  much 
better ;  and  both  Chantroy  and  Flaxmau  when 
left  to  do  as  they  pleased  irroved  themselves 
well  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  without 
falling  into  any  anachronism.  Gray  says  that 
the  language  of  the  age,  is  never  the  language 
of  poetry ;  and  we  may  say  -with  equal  truth  that 
the  dress  of  the  day,  ought  never  to  be  the 
costume  of  the  grand  school  of  sculj^tiire ;  but 
if  objectionable  in  marble  it  is  ton  times  more 
so  in  bronze.  We  attach  no  blame  to  Mr.  Baily 
or  to  Mr.  Behnes  in  the  present  instance.  They 
would  doubtless  have  followed  the  suggestions 
of  their  own  genius  and  taste  had  they  been 
permitted  so  to  do.  We  complain  only  of  the 
restrictions  which  limit  them  to  such  an  absurdity 
as  that  of  attiring  an  hcroical  colossal  bronze 
statue  in  the  close  fit  of  a  modern  tailor. 

Pension  to  Mrs.  Jamieson.- — A  pension  of 
lOOZ.  per  annum  has  been  conferred  upon  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  as  a  recognition  of  her  claims  as  a 
■writer ;  and  a  more  judicious  selection  could 
hardly  have  been  made.  Much  as  we 
admire  her  miscellaneous  writings,  however, 
we  think  even  more  highly  of  her  Fine 
Art  criticisms.  Her  Hand-books,  Galleries 
of  Art, -and  artistical  biography,  have  done  more 
to  promote  a  love  and  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  high  Art,  than  those  of  any  con¬ 
temporary  writer.  To  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
and  a  vi-vid  perception  of  the  beautiful,  she 
unites  great  power,  as  a  writer ;  a  combination 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  first-rate 
critic.  That  this  pension  has  been  most  worthily 
conferred,  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  who  have  any  love  for,  or  knowledge  of, 
the  Fine  Arts. 

Sales  of  Works  op  Art. — There  has  been 
a  remarkable  inequality  in  the  prices  which  well 
known  works  of  art  have  produced  during  the 
present  season.  At  the  late  sale  of  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  of  Clitheroe,  at  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson’s,  the 
well-kno-wn  portrait  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
poet,  by  Sir  Thomas  La-wrence,  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Gambart  for  60  gs.,  and  the  fine  marble 
bust  of  the  same  poet  by  Mr.  Baily,  R.A.,  to 
Mr.  Moxon  for  lOh  The  bust  of  Lord  Brougham, 
also  by  Mr.  Baily,  fetched  only  61.  12s.  6cl.,  a 
very  inadequate  price,  for  it  is  a  -work  of  great 

merit.  The  well-known  picture  of  “  Penn’s 
Treaty  with  the  Indians,”  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Penn,  of  Stoke  Pogis,  was  sold  last 
■sveek  at  Christie  &  Manson’s  for  4411.  This 
picture,  notwithstanding  its  formality  and  want 
of  vraiscmlAance,  so  far  as  the  portrait  and 
hearing  of  Penn  are  concerned,  has  always  been 
a  favourite.  AA^e  confess  however  that,  making 
all  allowance  for  the  intractability  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  has  little  value  in  our  eyes  as  a  -u'ork  of 
art.  At  the  same  sale  a  family  picture  by  Sir 
Joshua  brought  3671.  lOs.,  and  a  “View  of 
Corfe  Castle”  by  Turner,  4801. 

Antiquities  from  Nineveh. — Mr.  Layard  and 
Colonel  Eawlinson  have  been  busily  engaged,  for 
some  time  past,  in  superintending  the  reception 
of  tlie  recent  acquisitions  from  Nineveh  -which 
had  been  shipped  by  the  former  gentleman  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  return  to  this  country.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  articles  which  were  found  in  a  heap  in 
the  palace  of  the  king,  bearing  marks  of  fire, 
which  would  seem  to  connect  them  with  the 
funeral  pile  prepared  by  Sardanapalus.  Some 
of  them  are  instruments  of  bronze  and  earthen¬ 
ware,  the  uses  of  some  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  There  are  also  among  these  relics 
more  recently  recovered,  bowls  and  vases  richly 
chased ;  the  lunges  of  the  gates  of  the  p)alace, 
and  several  slabs  bearing  inscriptions. 

Lichfield  House  Exhibition. — Since  our 
last  notice  of  this  collection  many  interesting 
works  have  been  added,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  “  Ivan,  the  terrible  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  at  the  moment  when  some  Pagan 
conjurors  foretell  his  death,”  by  Buhr  of  Dresden; 

“  A'^iew  in  the  Pa’-k  of  Rainey,”  Achard,  Paris  ; 

“  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ,” 
Blick,  Rotterdam ;  “  A  Carouse  of  Robbers,” 
Eckhart,  Brussels ;  “  Landscape,”  Chevandier 

cle  A’aldrome,  Paris ;  “  A'isit  of  a  Physician,” 
Rikkers,  Rotterdam  ;  “  Interior  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Burgos,”  Hansen,  Copenhagen,  a  production 
of  extraordinary  merit  ;  “  Spanish  Lady  at 

Mass  with  her  Duenna,”  Don  Felipe  A^'iHamil, 
Seville  ;  “A  Combat  of  Cavalry,”  Heicke, 
Vienna;  “The  Christening  Dinner,”  Gej’er, 
Augsburg,  &c.,  &c. 

Pensions  to  Mb.  Silk  Buckingham  and 
Colonel'Torrens. — Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
whose  claims  on  literature  consist  of  sundry 
volumes  of  travels  in  India  and  in  America,  and 
Colonel  Torrens,  the  author  of  several  pamphlets 
on  questions  of  political  economy,  have  been 
added  to  the  literai-y  pension  list  for  2001.  a 
year  each.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  pension  of  4001.  per  annum,  for 
the  losses  he  professes  to  have  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  his  press  in 
India  ! 

PiiOTOGRArnT. — The  recent  improvements  in 
this  art,  by  which  colour  is  obtained  as  well  as 
form,  has  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt  is  preparing  an  Essay  for  the  Art- J ournal 
on  this  important  subject. 

Hungerford  Hall. — The  alterations  which 
converted  the  fish-market  into  a  bazaar  having 
been  recently  completed,  and  the  theatres  also 
perfected,  the  entire  structure  has  been  opened 
to  the  public  under  the  title  which  heads  our 
present  paragraph.  An  illuminated  bazaar  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre  of  the  market,  which  forms  a 
passage  to  the  very  extensive  lower  bazaar,  to 
which  every  available  portion  of  the  whole  fish- 
market  has  been  appropriated,  and  which  is  ex¬ 
cellently  laid  out  in  a  large  number  of  well  dis¬ 
posed  stalls,  destined,  among  other  things,  to 
display  articles  which  arrived  too  late  for  the 
Great  Exhibition,  or  -which  that  building  cannot 
accommodate.  The  theatre  erected  over  the 
upper  bazaar  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Professor  De  AYaldeck’s  phantasmagoria,  the 
paintings  for  which  have  occupied  manj’  years 
of  patient  labour,  and  are  most  carefully  and 
artistically  executed,  elevating  them  far  above 
such  works  in  general.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lower  bazaar  is  erected  another  commodious 
theatre  for  the  display  of  dioramic  -views  by  the 
Chevalier  Bouton,  whose  ability  in  tliis  branch 
of  art  has  been  rendered  for  many  years  familiar 
to  the  public  by  his  efforts  at  the  Diorama,  in 
the  Regent’s  Park,  which  he  origuiated.  The 
views  now  exhibited  are,  the  city  and  valley  of 
Fribourg,  in  which  the  effect  of  a  snow  storm  is 

represented  with  wonderful  truthfulness ;  and 
the  interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  in  which  the 
ceremony  of  the  illuminated  cross  is  shown,  as 
well  as  the  installation  of  the  Doge.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  scene  is  magical  in  its  effects,  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  artist’s  reputation. 

Picture  Certificates. — There  are  some  pic¬ 
ture  dealers  (and  we  are  thankful  that  there  are) 
whose  reputations  for  integrity  and  judgment  are 
beyond  question.  These  gentlemen,  and  they 
are  deservedly  so  termed,  are  in  the  practice  of 
giving  written  evidence  and  opinions  iqion 
pictures  for  a  small  fee.  Yet  when  buyers  see  a 
certificate  of  this  nature  in  company  ivith  a  pic¬ 
ture,  we  can  assure  them  that  there  is  no  security 
from  fraud  in  this  procedure.  The  same  written 
opinion,  w'e  know— and  state  it  without  any 
reservation — has  been  retained  by  the  dishonest 
dealer,  and  exhibited  afterwards  as  the  guarantee 
of  a  diffei’eut  picture.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
shown  w'ith  a  copy  of  the  identical  picture  upon 
which  the  opinion  was  given — and  a  true  picture 
has  obtained  more  than  one  of  these  certificates,  by 
being  exhibited  ecpially  to  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  C. ; 
the  practice  is  to  ask  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  to  give  a 
renewed  certificate  on  the  plea  that  the  first  one 
has  been  lost.  Therefore  whenever  such  a 
written  opinion  is  offered  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
quality  or  originality  of  a  picture,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  any  pui'chaser  who  intends 
to  buy,  to  spend  another  guinea,  and  place  the 
picture  and  written  opinion  before  the  respect¬ 
able  dealer  who  signs  it,  for  verification ;  there  is 
no  other  security.  AA'^e  witnessed  such  a  certificate 
with  an  imitative  picture  of  Morland,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  inquiiy  until  we  learned  that  ten  copies 
of  this  same  subject  were  extant.  In  proof 
of  the  extent  of  the  enormous  number  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  copies  of  Morland,  we  may  mention,  that  a 
short  time  ago  an  artist,  whose  name  w^e  refrain 
from  publishing,  confessed  to  us  in  a  letter,  that  he 
had  passed  some  five  or  six  years  in  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  spurious  originals  of  Morland,  and  offered 
us  a  list  of  them  with  the  dates  of  their  disposal 
by  public  auction,  the  names  of  the  auctioneers, 
the  numbers  of  the  lots  in  the  catalogue,  and  the 
prices  they  were  sold  for ;  averaging  10?.  to  40?. 
each,  for  which  the  young  painter  received  a 
salary  of  1?.  10s.  weekly,  and  house  room  in  an 
empty  house  ;  the  said  dealer  being  also  a  builder 
and  house  broker. 

Patent  Penmanship. — In  the  American  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  is  a  specimen 
of  caligraphy,  by  Mr.  AY.  A.  Dunlop,  a  native  of 
Belfast,  now  settled  in  New  Orleans,  the 
labour  devoted  to  the  execution  of  which  cannot 
be  conceived  without  minute  inspection.  It  is 
an  invoice  of  cotton,  containing  nearly  25,000 
figures  in  the  space  of  six  inches  square  ;  the  bill  of 
lading  in  the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  the  charter  party, 
policy  of  insurance,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  and 
illustrated  with  vignettes  in  imitation  of  steel 
engraving.  Tlie  entire  work  was  executed  with 
a  goose  quill  pen,  and  is  all  visible  to  the  un¬ 
assisted  eye. 

Railroad  through  the  Desert. — A  railroad 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  which  has  been  long 
on  the  tapis,  has  at  length  been  decided  on  a.nd 
will  be  commenced  forthwith.  Mr.  Eobert 
Stephenson  is  the  engineer 

British  Archeological  Society. — The  eighth 
anniversary  meeting  of  this  association  took 
place  at  Derby,  from  the  18th  to  the  23rd  ult. 

Names  of  Mediaeval  Artists. — A.  new  name 
has  been,  we  beheve,  added  to  the  list  of  mediaeval 
artists,  by  a  very  interesting  painting  of  the 
“  A^irgin  and  Child,”  now  in  the  possession  of 

M.  Donnadieu,  of  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s.  It 
bears  the  inscription, — “  Naddus  Ceccliarelli  de 
Senis  me  pinxit,”  -uith  the  date  1347.  This  very 
interesting  monument  of  Art  is  in  perfect  pre¬ 
servation,  and  is  surrounded  by  its  original 
frame,  ornamented  with  arabesque,  and  set  with 
eight  miniatures  of  saints  and  several  stones. 

AA'’e  are  not  aware  that  Naddus  Ceccharelli,  of 
Sienna,  was  previously  known  in  the  list  of 
Itahan  painters. 

Industrial  School  of  Arts  and  Manufac¬ 
tures. — AA’’e  have  heard  with  much  pleasure  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the 
Executive,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  devoting 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  the 
estabhshment  of  an  Industrial  School,  based  on 
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tlio  widest  and  freest  foundation.  Tlic  Conser¬ 
vatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  appears  to  have  given 
the  idea,  and  if  this  country  had  such  an 
establishment  it  would  certainly  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  good.  Not  objecting  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Industrial  I’alace,  though 
wo  see  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
being  made  a  permanent  building,  pleased  with 
the  dream  of  a  Winter  Garden,  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  those  who  may  bo  possessed  of  leisure, 
we  feel  that  something  more  suited  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  country  is  required. 
Hero  is  a  vast  fund  collected  by  the  Exhibition 
of  the  products  of  human  thought,  of  man’s 
industry,  and  surely  the  most  appropriate  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  is  to  the  development  of  higher 
powers  of  thought,  and  the  discovery  of  fresh 
sources  of  industry.  The  fate  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  scaled,  and  from  the  decided  expression 
of  approval  which  this  plan  has  met  with  in  the 
highest  quarter,  wo  are  full  of  hope  that  it  will 
be  carried  out.  Next  month  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject,  by  which  time 
possibly  the  idea  will  have  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape. 

British  Benevolent  Institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  30?.  a-year  to  the  widows 
and  unmarried  daughters  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  artists,  men  of  letters,  &c.,  announces 
that  its  receipts  for  the  present  year  have  been 
1047?.  Its  operations,  as  yet,  are  of  a  very  limited 
nature,  but  “  every  little  helps.” 

Enamelled  Daguerreotypes. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Athenceum  gives  the  following 
directions  for  enamelling,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  varnishing  daguerreotypes.  Having 
fixed  the  image  with  the  gold  solution,  pour  over 
it  before  it  dries  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass, 
three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  colour  the 
picture  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  fine  pencils 
and  dry  powder,  only  a  little  more  intense  than 
usual.  Make  a  solution  of  isinglass,  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  plunge  the  plate 
carefully  into  distilled  water;  whilst  wet  pour 
a  little  of  the  solution  of  isinglass  over  it,  let 
it  stand  for  a  few  seconds ;  pour  off,  wash  with 
distilled  water,  and  dry  in  the  usual  way,  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  heat  of  the  lamp  does 
not  render  the  surface  irridesceut.  Any  varnish 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  mastic  is  the  best ; 
a  few  grains  of  purple  madder  adds  to  the 
warmth  of  tone ;  filter  it  through  coarse  blot¬ 
ting-paper  ;  whilst  the  plate  is  warm  pour  over 
it  as  much  of  the  varnish  as  will  just  cover  the 
surface,  let  it  drop  off  at  one  end.  In  drying 
the  plate,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  varnish 
does  not  ignite.  The  tone  of  the  plate  is  some¬ 
what  impoverished  by  the  process,  but  the 
plate  will  bear  washing  without  injury. 

Sculpture. — The  Great  Exhibition  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  much  for  the  British  sculptors, 
whose  works  form  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
attractions.  Her  Majesty  has,  however,  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Bell’s  “  Andromeda,”  Mr.  Behnes  has 
sold  his  “Startled  Nymph,”  and  Mr.  Lough  has 
received  a  commission  to  execute  his  group  of 
the  “Archangel  and  Satan”  in  marble.  We 
learn  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  a  com¬ 
mission  to  Mr.  A.  Munro  for  his  group  of 
“  Francesca  e  Paolo  di  Bimini.”  A  commission 
by  Prince  Albert  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Spence 
to  execute  in  marble  his  statue  of  “  Highland 
Mary.” 

Newspaper  Stamps. — The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  this  subject  has  reported 
that,  “  apart  from  fiscal  considerations,  they  do 
not  consider  that  news  is  a  desirable  subject  of 
taxation.” 

New  Calculating  Machine. — A  new  calcu¬ 
lating  machine  has  been  completed  by  a  Jew,  of 
the  name  of  Stuffel,  a  native  of  Warsaw,  and  has 
been  exhibited  with  considerable  success  in  the 
Bank  Parlour,  in  Threadneedle  Street.  It  works 
sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  precision  that 
is  perfectly  surprising.  It  also  performs  the 
operation  of  calculating  the  square  root,  and 
performs  sums  of  the  most  complicated  kind  in 
fractions.  This  machine  the  inventor  calls 
“  Arithmetica  Instrumentalis ;  ”  Mr.  Babbage 
must  look  to  his  laurels. 

Malachite. — Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
Irish  malachite  have  lately  been  brought  to 


Loudon  from  the  copper  mines  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  Largo  pieces  of  it  were  broken  up  by 
the  workmen  in  the  first  instance,  in  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  of  its  value.  [This  statement, 
which  wo  find  in  the  Irish  papers,  refers,  wo 
imagine,  to  a  copper  mine  called  Kipp.agh,  in 
the  parish  of  Scull,  county  of  Cork.  It  was 
worked  in  the  year  1818  or  1819,  by  Colonel 
Hall,  an  English  gentleman,  who  discovered 
and  worked  no  fewer  than  thirteen  mines  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  made  manifest  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  more 
fortunate  after  comers.  We  recollect  visiting 
this  mine  soon  after  the  discovery  by  the 
miners  of  several  large  caves  of  malachite ;  un¬ 
happily  we  came  too  late  to  save  them  from 
destruction,  for  the  miners,  ignorant  of  their 
value,  had  broken  them  up  iuto  small  pieces, 
of  which  we  preserved  only  a  few  ;  those  we 
had  converted  iuto  bracelets,  brooches,  &c.,  but 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  malachite  here 
found  was  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
Kussian  mines,  and  also  that  many  of  the  pieces 
must  have  been  of  largo  size.  We  shall  rejoice 
to  learn  that  at  Kippagh,  or  elsewhere,  similar 
discoveries  have  now  been  made,  and  perhaps 
the  Russian  doors  may  be  rivalled  by  those  of 
Ireland.] 

The  Bridgewater  Collection  op  Pictures. — 
A  Mr.  Brooke  Turner,  a  solicitor  of  Red  Lion 
Square,  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writing  to  the 
public  journals,  to  contradict  the  absurd  rumour 
that  Lord  Ellesmere  held  the  Bridgewater 
Estates,  on  the  tenure  of  opening  his  gallery  of 
pictures  at  all  seasonable  times  to  the  public. 
If  any  such  statement  has  been  made,  and  we 
have  never  heard  such  a  rumour,  it  is  both  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  untrue.  Lord  Ellesmere 
prompted  only  by  his  own  generous  and 
courteous  spirt,  has  opened  his  gallery  to  the 
public  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  and  is 
accordingly  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  his 
spontaneous  liberality. 

Equestrian  Statue  op  Bernadotte. —  The 
people  of  Stockholm  have  subscribed  for  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  King  Charles  John  (Berna¬ 
dotte).  The  model,  which  has  been  executed  by 
a  Swedish  sculptor,  Fagilberg  at  Rome,  is  to  be 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  being  cast  in  bronze,  to 
the  Royal  Foundry  of  Munich. 

Colossal  Statue  op  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
WestmoreLzYnd  Limestone.. —  The  Manchester 
papers  announce  that  a  self-taught  artist  of  the 
name  of  Duckett,  is  engaged  upon  a  colossal 
statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  carved  out  of 
Westmoreland  Limestone,  which  is  said  to  offer 
greater  resistance  to  the  effects  of  atmosphere 
than  any  sort  of  stone  or  marble,  granite  only 
excepted.  We  doubt  the  fact,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  hard  to  work.  If  ho^vever  it  should 
prove  to  be  as  durable  as  we  are  told  it  is,  the 
Westmoreland  quarries,  those  between  Kendal 
and  Lancaster,  more  especially,  are  capable  of 
supplyhig  blocks  of  this  stone  almost  ad  infinitwn. 

Gelatine  Casts. — ^We  have  often  wondered  that 
this  material  has  not  been  employed  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  moulds  for  small  and  delicate  objects 
of  sculpture  and  carving,  long  ago.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  that  gelatine 
casts  are  now  articles  of  every-day  com¬ 
merce.  The  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
apply  this  very  ob\'ious  idea,  is  due  to  M.  H. 
Vincent.  The  process  consists  in  dissolving  a 
quantity  of  gelatine,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  object,  in  hot  water,  until  it  is  I’educed  to 
the  consistency  of  a  liquid  paste,  when  it  is  run 
over  the  object  intended  to  be  reproduced.  As 
it  cools,  the  gelatine  becomes  comparatively 
hard,  without  losing  its  elasticity  ;  which  latter 
property  admits  of  its  being  easily  detached 
from  the  carving  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
Into  the  impression  formed  in  the  gelatine,  the 
finest  description  of  plaster  is  poured,  which, 
when  sufficiently  diy,  is  easily  detached  from  a 
mould  of  this  fragile  material.  Six  impressions 
may  be  produced. 

Model  oe  the  Battle  of  WzVterloo. — This 
interesting  and  instructive  model  with  its 
190,000  metal  figures,  has  been  added  to  the 
collection  of  the  United  Service  Museum  in 
Scotland  Yard;  and  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  its  features. 

Statue  of  Her  Majesty  at  Holyeood. — A 


Mr.  Ilandyside  Ritchie,  has  completed  a  statue 
in  marble  of  the  (iueen,  which  is  to  be  erected 
at  Holyrood,  previous  to  Her  Majesty’s  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  on  her  way  to  the  llighlauds. 

Stealing  a  Registered  Design.  — •  A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  fender.s  at  Birmingham  has  recently 
been  amerced  in  a  penalty  of  5/.  damages  for 
taking  castings  from  a  registered  design  and 
selling  them  as  his  own.  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  judge  for  not  awarding  a  large  sum,  was 
the  early  discovery  of  the  fraud,  before  indeed 
any  material  damage  had  been  sustained. 


A  GIRL  IN  PRAYER. 

SUGGESTED  DY  A  .STATUE  IN  THE  EXHIBITION  OE  THE 
INDUHTTIY  OE  AI.I.  N.Vi'lOXS, 

BY  I'ATiaCK  MAC  DOWELL,  ESQ.,  R.A. 


WiiAT  lias  earth  to  show  more  fair 
Than  yon  sinless  child  in  prayer? 

With  imploring  hands  and  eyes. 

Lifted  uiiwards  to  the  skies ; 

Of  her  “Father,”  throned  in  heaven, 

Asking  that  she  be  forgiven 
For  the  trespasses  she  may 
Have  committed  through  tlie  day, 

And  imploring  of  his  might, 

Safeguard  for  another  night ! 

She  is,  sure,  some  seraph  bright 
From  the  realms  of  endless  light, 

On  a  gracious  mission  sent, 

To  bid  erring  souls  repent; 

To  salvation  point  the  way, 

And  instruct  them  how  to  pray ; 

Who,  her  work  of  mercy  done, 

Hath  “forgot  herself  to  stone  I” 

Dreamer  !  check  these  fancies  wild, 

’Tis  a  simple,  guileless  child  ; 

Bearing  in  lier  form  and  face 
Something  of  an  angel’s  grace, 

And,  without  a  stain  of  earth, 

Save  the  ban  of  mortal  birth; 

Waiting  but  for  wings  to  soar, 

And  be  seen  on  earth  no  more ! 

Silently  your  homage  pay, 

Lest  her  thoughts  you  lead  astray ; 

Let  her  pray  I 

Hers  is  not  the  impassioned  prayer 
That  would  exorcise  Despair ; 

Wrung  from  Guilt  that  fain  would  win 
Pardon  for  long  years  of  sin ; 

When  the  burthen  of  its  care 
Hath  become  too  great  to  bear ! 
l^or  the  sad,  encumbered  breath, 
iVIuttered  from  the  bed  of  death, 

From  the  sickness  of  the  soul 
To  be  once  again  “made  whole 
Or,  a  respite  brief  from  fate. 

Seeking — it  may  be — too  late! 

Hers  is  not  the  prayer  of  grief, 

Looking  heavenwards  for  relief, 

To  some  bright,  but  far  off  sphere, 

For  the  peace  denied  it  here ! 

She  is  happy  as  a  bird, 

Innocent  in  thought  and  word, 

And  her  prayers  to  heaven  above 
Are  but  notes  of  praise  and  love ; 

Let  her  pray!  , 

Let  her  pray!  a  time  may  come 
(Who  may  slum  the  common  doom), 

When  within  her  gentle  breast 
Grief  may  hide — “  uneasy  guest !  ” — 

Hope  deferred,  inflict  its  smart, 

Love,  lie  heavy  at  her  heart, 

And  the  sordid  cares  of  life 

Stir  her  young,  pure  thoughts  to  strife  ! 

Then,  how  sweet  ’twill  he  to  know, 

She  hath  hived  a  halm  for  woe, 

And  hath  treasure  stored  away, 

Moth  nor  rust  can  ne’er  decay, 

Nor,  secm’ed  by  such  a  seal. 

Ruthless  thieves  break  through  and  steal ! 

That  the  fervent  prayers  that  rise, 

How,  meet  incense,  to  the  skies, 

May  return,  in  grateful  dew, 

Fertilising  life  anew, 

And  restore  its  blighted  scene 
To  one  bright  perennial  green ; 

Let  her  pray ! 

Let  her  pray !  a  watchful  eye, 

And  a  cunning  hand  are  nigh, 

To  perpetuate  every  grace, 

In  her  bearing,  form,  and  face, 

And  transmit  to  future  years 
(Fruitful  theme  for  smiles  and  tears  1) 

Something  that  may  show  how  fair 
Is  a  sinless  child  in  prayer ! 

Lo  !  ’tis  done :  hut  as  I  gaze 
Half  I  lose  the  power  to  praise ; 

For  my  thoughts  I  fear  to  tell, 

Lest  my  breath  should  break  the  spell, 

And  disturb  the  vision  fair, 

Kneeling,  all  so  life-like,  there ! 

But  as  loth  I  turn  away, 

Still,  I  cannot  choose  but  say, 

Let  her  pray ! 

Alaric  a.  Watts. 
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Lives  op  the  most  eminent  Painters,  Sculp¬ 
tors,  AND  Architects.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  by  Mrs.  J.  F  oster. 
Yol.  3.  Published  by  II.  G.  Bohn,  London. 
Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  with 
Havdon,  that  if  left  alone  on  a  desert  island,  with 
only  three  books,  he  should  select  Vasari  as  one, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  never  read  his 
admirable  biographical  work,  or  even  portions  of 
it,  without  unmixed  pleasure  and  profit.  Ilaydon 
spoke  as  a  p.rinter  who  loved  ardently  his  art,  and 
he  may,  therefore,  stand  excused  for  expressing 
himself  with  so  much  enthusiasm;  we  who,  per¬ 
haps,  have  no  less  regard  for  art,  can,  nevertheless, 
scarcely  be  expected  to  feel  so  great  sympathy  with 
the  artist,  simply  because  we  do  not  practise  jiaint- 
ing  ;  just  as  we  have  heaid  of  a  man  who,  being 
asked  how  it  was  that  a  farewell  sermon,  to  which 
he  had  listened,  had  not  aft'ected  him  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  replied,  “Because 
I  am  not  a  parishioner.”  The  graceful,  easy,  and 
agreeable  style  of  Vasari’s  writings  would  charm 
any  reader  with  the  least  pretension  to  taste,  but  a 
painter  alone  can  appreciate  it  thoroughly. 

The  third  volume  of  Mrs.  Foster’s  most  welcome 
translation  has  just  appeared  in  Mr.  Bohn’s 
“Standard  Library.”  It  commences  with  Ilall'aclle, 
the  “  divine  painter,”  and  terminates  with  Marc 
Antonio,  the  engraver  ;  among  the  intermediate 
names  are  those  of  Andrew'  da  Fiesole  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  Baklassari,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rosso,  Bagna- 
cavallo,  Parmegiano,  with  many  others  who  fol- 
low'cd  the  new  Tght  that  arose  on  the  artist- world 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
former  half  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  us  to  repeat  here  the  commendation  bestowed 
upon  the  earlier  volumes  ;  the  accomplished  trans¬ 
lator  continues  to  execute  her  task  with  the  same 
elegance  of  expression,  judgment,  and  knowledge, 
that  marked  her  previous  labours  :  her  own  com¬ 
mentaries  and  notes  again  oiler  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  and  exhibit  a  large  amount  of  indefati¬ 
gable  research.  "We  would  suggest,  however,  that 
a  more  comiirehensive  table  of  contents  should  he 
appended  to  each  volume  ;  the  name  of  every 
artist  whose  biography  appears  in  the  work  ought 
to  he  given,  instead  of  merely  inserting,  for  instance, 
“  FraGiacondo,  Libcrale,  and  others.”  Tlie  value 
of  the  book,  as  one  of  reference,  is  materially 
lessened  by  this  omission ;  perhaps  it  is  intended 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  cojiious  index  when 
the  whole  is  completed  ;  we  hope  to  find  it  so,  and 
offer  the  suggestion  in  case  such  an  inde.x  bo  not 
already  contemplated. 


Handbook  TO  THE  Antiquities  in  the  British 

Museum.  By  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Published  by  J.  Murr.vy,  London. 

A  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  that  vast  depository 
of  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  of  the  results  of 
man’s  ingenuity  and  intelligence,  without  some¬ 
thing  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  instructor,  is  like 
putting  to  sea  without  a  compass  and  a  chart;  one 
may  sail  along  pleasantly  enough,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  little  chance  of  our  reaching  the  point  at 
wliich  we  would  arrive  ;  or,  if  fortunate  enough  to 
do  so,  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  have  travelled 
over  ten  times  the  .space  we  need  to  have  gone  to 
accomplish  our  object.  But  an  intelligent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  conductor  is  not  readily  met  with, 
nevertheless,  in  Mr.  Vaux,  we  believe,  both  may  bo 
found  ;  the  style  and  matter  of  his  book  prove  him 
to  he  the  former,  and  his  position  in  the  Museum 
as  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Antiquities, 
qualifies  him  for  the  latter.  ’The  volume  before 
us,  which  is  another  of  Mr.  Murray’s  valuable 
“  Handbooks,”  describes  the  remains  of  Greek, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Etruscan  art,  preserved 
in  the  Museum,  and  the  descriptions  are  copiously 
and  artistically  illustrated.  The  author  observes 
that  ho  has  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
determining  the  order  of  arrangement  in  his  work, 
as,  on  account  of  the  numerous  changes  taking 
place,  arising  from  the  recent  alterations  and  re¬ 
building  of  the  rooms,  it  has  been  found  impossilile 
to  present,  in  strict  chronological  order,  e.ach  suc¬ 
cessive  period  of  ancient  art.  He  has,  therefore, 
commenced  with  the  Greek  collection,  as  that  of 
the  highest  and  most  intellectual  order,  passing 
successively  through  the  Pliigalian  Saloon,  the 
Elgin  Pioom,  thence  to  the  Lycian  Antiquities,  the 
Townley  Sculptures,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  to  the  Bronze  and  Vase  Rooms.  The  principal 
objects  in  these  several  departments  are  described 
at  sufficient  length  to  afford  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  them,  and  his  descriptions  display 
much  classical  learning  and  clear  observation, 
without  any  undue  display  of  scholarship.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  book  for  the  public,  compiled  in  a  iiopular 


form,  which  all  should  read  ivlio  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  see. 


London  Exhibited  in  18-51.  Edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  We  ale,  London. 

A  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand  closely  printed 
pages  descriptive  of  everything  that  can  interest 
the  stranger  or  the  resident ;  and  profusely  embel¬ 
lished  with  more  than  two  hundred  carefully 
executed  woodcuts  of  the  principal  points  of  interest 
in  its  thoroughfares,  and  a  newly  constructed  map 
by  Mr.  Lowry,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable 
to  the  mass  of  visitors  to  the  metropolis  at  the 
present  time.  When  wo  add  that  all  this  is  jiro- 
duced  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  cost,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  Mr.  Wcale’s  work  was  suggested  by 
higher  than  mere  trade  notions,  by'  a  wish,  in  fact, 
to  be  serviceable  to  all  who  wanted  such  services. 
'Throughout  we  trace  a  careful  desire  to  bo  accurate 
and  a  freedom  from  mere  commonplace  laudation 
of  certain  pet  placis  which  are  stereotyped  for 
pra'se — such  as  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill, 
and  other  localities.  With  .such  a  handbook  as 
this  none  but  the  hypercritical  could  be  dissatisfied. 
In  going  over  so  large  a  field,  it  is  of  course  impos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  not  be  some  trifling  errors  ; 
but  the  vast  amount  of  pains  taken,  and  the  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  few'  slips  of  the  pen,  vender  them 
venial.  We  cannot  but  feel  the  superiority  of  a 
work  of  this  kind  to  some  more  ambitious  hand¬ 
books,  which  appear  to  take  their  title  through 
a  lucus  a  non  lucendo  style  of  reasoning,  and  are 
called  handbooks  to  London,  because  no  one  would 
dream  of  using  them  as  handbooks,  being  made  up 
by  a  paste  and  scissors  process,  w  ith  an  abundance 
of  quotations  from  old  books,  containing  mere 
nominal  allusions  to  places  and  things,  void  of  all 
interest  but  that  which  the  philosophical  inquirer 
may  feel  in  noting  the  misdirected  ingenuity  of  the 
compiler.  Mr.  V'ealc’s  book  takes  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  than  these,  and  he  isjustly  entitledto  ahigher 
rew'ard.  His  volume  is  a  sensible  and  useful  guide. 


Catalogue  of  Works  Illustrated  by  Thomas 

AND  JoH.N  Bewick.  Published  by  J.  G. 

Bell,  Bedford  Street,  London. 

'The  great  celebrity  of  those  famed  w'ood- engravers, 
and  the  fact  of  no  complete  catalogue  raisonnee 
existing  of  their  w'orks,  have  induced  the  conijiiler 
of  the  present  work  to  supply  the  deficiency.  This 
he  has  done  with  much  labour  and  care,  and  with 
a  due  amount  of  perseverance  and  accuracy.  He 
has  however  the  fault  of  worshipping  his  idol 
overmuch,  and  indulging  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  everything  done  by  his  hands  must  be  per¬ 
fection.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  work  must 
have  been  that  of  a  local  man,  given  to  elaborate 
the  hero  of  his  own  particular  town  into  a  colossus. 
To  Bewick  is  undoubtedly  due  the  merit  of  a 
power  of  delineating  nature,  the  result  of  his  own 
personal  study  of  her  forms,  which  was  peculiar  to 
him,  but  there  are  many  had  cuts  of  Bewick’s 
taken  for  granted  as  good,  simply  from  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  others.  It  must  he  remembered  that 
w'ood  engraving  was  practised  for  book  illustration 
when  he  w'as  a  youth  by  others  whose  works 
exhibit  great  ability,  who  are  wilfully  forgotten  by 
all  who  would  monopolise  everything  for  one  man. 


An  English  Merry-Making  in  the  Olden 
Time.  Engraved  by  W.  Hole,  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  W.l’.  Frith,  A.R.A.  Published  by 
the  Art-Hnion  of  London. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  subjects  which  will  never 
weary  a  genuine  Englishman,  however  much  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  so  antagonistic  to  such  scenes, 
may  have  dulled  his  feelings  to  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  other  days.  There  must  be  hours 
when  the  thoughts  revert  to  what  ho  has  probably 
only  heard  of  in  story  and  romance,  for  the  age  of 
utilitarianism  had  been  long  creeping  upon  us  ere 
it  entirely  shut  out  the  “joyousness  of  the  heart,” 
and  made  us 

“  Thralls  nf  the  earth  and  its  usages  woaiy, — 

Toiling  like  gnomes  where  the  darkness  is  dreary; 
'roiling,  and  sinning,  to  heap  np  our  gold, — 

Stilling  the  lieavenward  breath  of  devotion, — 
Ch'nshing  the  freshness  of  every  emotion, — 

Hearts  like  the  dead,  that  are  pulseless  and  cold.’’ 

The  Art-Hnion  of  London  has  done  well  and 
wisely  in  circulating  such  a  work  as  this  ;  it  may 
tend  to  arouse  feelings  that  have  long  lain  dor¬ 
mant,  and  to  create  them  where  they  have  never 
existed— feelings  alike  healthy  and  honourable, 
and  which  we  should  ivjoicc  to  find  e.xercising 
their  beneficial  influence  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  picture  is  full  of  life, 
spirit,  and  animation,  vigorous  in  conception,  and 
exhibiting  some  admirable  grouping.  It  is  x'ery 
effectively  engraved  by  Mr.  Holl,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  prints 
issued  by  this  Society. 


Delineations  of  the  Ox  tribe.  By  G.  Vasey. 

Published  by  G.  Biggs,  Strand. 

This  volume,  devoted  to  the  description  and  deli¬ 
neation  ol  all  the  known  species,  and  the  more 
remarkable  X’arieties  of  the  genus  Bos,  is  a  meri¬ 
torious  attempt  to  supply  a.  lacuna  in  the  literature 
ot  the  naturalist.  Its  author  has  diligently  sought 
for  information,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
much  that  clears  up  doubtful  points.  The  utility 
of  personal  investigation  is  shown  in  his  account 
of  the  famous  Chillingham  wild  cattle  ;  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  previous  description  sinking  into 
untruth  upon  due  enquiry.  As  the  author  had  no 
favourite  theories  to  uphold,  nor  was  biassed  by  any 
prejudice,  he  has  fairly  stated  facts  and  opinions; 
and  in  the  sam.e  ivay  the  engraved  figures  are 
correct  delineations  of  form,  ivhich  is  in  no  degree 
sacrificed  to  ideal  beauty.  Its  author  has  long 
been  known  as  a  wood-engraver,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  works  connected  with  science  and 
natural  history.  He  has  illustrated  his  volume 
with  seventy-two  cuts  by  himself ;  and  the  work 
altogether  does  him  great  credit. 

The  Trihedral  View  op  the  Cryst.al  Palace. 

By  'T.  Jeavons. 

This  v'ery  beautiful  view  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
building  is  constructed  after  the  once  popular 
“  birds-eye  views  ”  which  some  century  ago  found 
much  favour  with  the  public,  and  which  were  not 
without  their  use  in  exactly  defining  the  size  and 
locality  of  building.s.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
view  may  not  please  those  who  seek  “  pretty 
pictures,”  but  all  who  want  to  comprehend  the 
exact  position  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the 
amount  of  space  it  occupies,  will  be  abundantly 
satisfied  ;  it  is  carefully  measured  and  clearly 
defined  from  the  western  side,  embracing  a  portion 
of  the  Serpentine,  the  buildings  in  Kensington  and 
all  other  surrounding  objects. 


Childhood’s  Hours.  By  Mrs.  Barwell. 
Published  by  Chatman  &  Hall,  London. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  our  admiration  was 
excited  by  Mrs.  Barwell’s  power  of  making  stoi'ies 
out  of  words  of  one  syllabic.  Her  little  books  are 
invaluable  in  nursery  education  ;  they  fill  and 
excite  infant  inquiry  without  fatiguing  the  young 
by  the  complicated  mechanism  of  many  words. 
“  Childhood’s  Hours  ”  is  quite  equal  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
wclTs  former  publications;  and  that  is  the  highest 
compliment  we  can  pay  the  accomplished  author. 


The  Botanical  Looker  out  amongst  the 
Wild  Flowers  of  England  and  Wales. 
By  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,F.L.S.  Published  by 
Hamilton  &  Adams,  London. 

This,  the  second  edition  of  a  popular  and  beautiful 
book,  is  very  much  enlarged  and  improved.  In 
his  preface  the  author  says  that  his  book  “  is  of  the 
incitive  class,  offering  friendly  aid  to  the  neophyte 
over  the  stepping-stones  of  reseax'ch,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  to  that  enjoyment  which  to  be  fully  understood 
requires  pleasing  outline  and  suggestive  colouring.” 
These  “requirements”  Mr.  Lees  has  amply  and 
judiciously  supplied,  and  with  them  an  abundance 
of  information  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
kind.  He  is  an  intense  lover  of  nature,  not  wor¬ 
shipping  merely  with  “  eye  worship,”  hut  with 
the  powers  of  rbason  in  full  activity.  We  cannot 
recommend  a  more  delightful  companion  for  an 
autumn  tour  than  the  “  Botanical  Looker  on.” 


Modern  London;  or,  London  as  it  is.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  Murray,  London. 

As  the  name  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  is  appended 
to  the  preface  of  this  work,  we  presume  it  to  be  an 
abridgement  of  a  portion  of  his  larger  publication, 
“Ancient  and  Modern  London;”  or,  perhaps, 
more  properly  speaking,  a  comiulation  from  it. 
However  this  may  be,  it  will  be  found  an  excellent 
guide-book  for  the  stranger  visiting  our  huge  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  the  most  attractive  places  in  its  vicinity. 
We  have  looked  carefully  through  its  pages,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  detect  an  omission  of  any  import¬ 
ance,  while  enough  is  said  under  each  heading  to 
afford  as  much  information  as  most  persons  would 
desire  to  have,  in  addition  to  some  useful  general 
advice  to  the  visitor  uninitiated  into  the  “mysteries 
of  London.”  A  few  inaccuracies  have  crept  in, 
of  little  moment  in  themselves,  but  which  should 
not  have  appeared  in  a  work  offered  as  a  “guide;  ” 
for  instance,  the  passenger-toll  over  Vau.xhall- 
bridge  is  stated  to  be  one  halfpenny,  whereas  it  is 
a  penny ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  compliment 
Mr.  Cunningham  on  the  style  in  which  his  informa¬ 
tion  is  conveyed  ;  it  is  inelegant,  and  frequently 
ungrammatical. 
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AN  ESSAY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

What  we  have  been  doing. — What  we  are  doing. — 
What  we  ought  to  do. — What  we  can  do. 

BY  GEOROE  WALLIS, 

Head  Master  of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Design;  Principal 
Superintendantof  British  Textile  Manufactures, 
and  Deputy  in  Charge  of  Group  C  of  Juries,  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1H51;  Formerly 
Head  Master  of  tlie  Manchester 
School  of  Design. 


“  Nil  actum  reputans,  dum  quod  superesset  agendum.” 


[This  Essay*,  written  amidst  duties  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  character  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  pressing  literary  and  artistic 
engagements,  was  originally  intended  to  have 
been  published  as  a  distinct  work,  and  as  an 
offering  to  the  cause  in  which  the  author  has  been 
long  engaged — The  Promotion  op  the  Arts 
OP  Design  as  applicable  to  Manufacture. 
Believing,  however,  that,  if  found  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  its  publication  in  the  Art-Journal  would 
give  it  a  much,  wider  and  more  extensively 
legitimate  circulation  than  any  mere  independent 
work  could  be  expected  to  attain,  the  author 
felt  that  the  educational  interests  he  advocates 
would  be  best  promoted  by  submitting  it  in 
competition  for  the  Prize  Essay,  “  On  the  best 
mode  of  rendering  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  all  Nations  to  be  held  in  London  in 
1861  practically  useful  to  the  British  Manu¬ 
facturer.”  Carefully  concealing  the  authorship, 
the  essay  was  submitted  accordingly,  and  though 
not  adjudged  worthy  of  the  first  prize,  the  great 
object  of  the  author  is  accomplished  in  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  these  pages,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Art-Journal,  in  specially  award¬ 
ing  a  second  prize.] 

INTRODUCTION. 


THE  ART-JOUENAL. 


manufactory  or  market,  the  event  wliicli  is  now 
astonishing  and  instrueting  the  nations,  however 
interesting  in  many  respects,  would  have  lost 
its  highest  significance,  and  the  wonder  of  this 
hour  would  have  been  easily  eclipsed  by  the 
marvel  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Not  so  how¬ 
ever  with  the  demonstration  of  man’s  industry, 
skill,  and  invention,  wronglit  out  as  wc  see  it  at 
the  present  moment ;  for  the  germs  of  a  new 
future  for  the  genius,  not  merely  of  our  own 
countrymen,  but  of  all  mankind,  exists  therein, 
and  a  cosmopolitan  lesson  is  to  be  learned  by 
means  of  the  fact  before  us  :  by  and  through 
which,  properly  directed,  the  unity  of  the  three 
great  instruments  of  man’s  worldly  elevation,  and 
mental  improvement, — Art,  Science,  and  Manu¬ 
facture,  —  may  be  more  or  less  perfected, 
according  as  we  make  use  of  the  opportunity. 

In  speaking  of  the  proinoter.3  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  meant  to  confine  that  term  simply 
to  those  who  have  been  the  immediate  agents  in 
working  out  the  great  and  noble  scheme  now 
so  thoroughly  accomplished  as  to  be  a  source 
of  national  pride  and  satisfaction  ;  but  to  apply 
it  to  all  those  who  have  even  remotely  wrought 
in  the  direction  of  which  it  is  the  visible  sign, 
or  aimed  at  the  realisation  of  a  more  perfect 
application  of  the  principles  of  beauty  to  the 
utilities  of  life,  and  advocated  a  greater  reliance 
on  the  certainty  of  art  and  science  than  on  the 
mere  traditions  of  the  workshop  and  the  manu¬ 
factory,  as  well  as  a  more  perfect  blending 
together  of  the  oesthetic  with  the  material.  All 
this  has  been  rather  the  result  of  years  of 
labour  and  progress  than  the  effects  arising  out 
of  a  popular  theme,  worked  up  with  great  skill 
and  pains,  doubtlessly,  but  certainly  dependent 
for  its  true  vitality  on  foundations  laid  ere  many 
of  the  immediate  and  most  active  promoters  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  had  ever  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing. 

The  fact  however  of  its  being  now  accom¬ 
plished  only  proves  how  desirable  it  was  that  it 
should  be  done,  and  its  results  will  eventually 
show  to  what  an  extent  mankind  in  the  mass  are 
influenced  by  example,  from  the  minutest  acts 
of  everyday  life  up  to  the  greatest  deeds  of 
patriotism.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
influences  happily  brought  to  bear  in  the 
direction  so  palpably  pointed  out  by  this 
Exhibition,  will  be  felt  for  years,  perhaps  for 
ages,  after  its  elementary  parts  are  distributed  to 
the  nations  whence  they  came,  and  its  records 
appear  only  to  exist  in  the  memox’ies  of  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  see  it,  or  in  the 
written  history  of  our  time.  The  true  record 
however  will  exist  in  the  influence  it  will 
exercise  upon  the  industrial,  artistic,  and 
scientific  pursuits  of  mankind  ;  in  the  lessons  it 
now  teaches  to  the  workman,  the  artist,  and  the 
thinker ;  in  the  seed  sown  to  fructify  in  the 
minds  of  the  intelligent  looker-on ;  in  the 
palpable  manifestation  at  some  future  period, 
not  very  far  distant,  of  an  improved  taste,  alike 
in  producer  and  consumer ;  in  higher  aims  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  and  a  sounder  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  :  since  it  will  show 
him  that  elegance  and  beauty  are  not  essentially 
costly  in  production,  and  that  even  ugliness 
may  be  paid  for  too  dearly,  at  even  the  smallest 
price.  This  lesson  once  fairly  mastered  by  the 
consumer,  the  producer  is  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  has  the  choice  of  either  leading  or 
being  driven.  He  must  either  take  the 
initiative  in  the  production  of  that  which  his 
customer  requires,  or  his  customer  will  force  him 
into  it  by  going  to  those  who  can  and  w’ill  do 
so.  It  is  therefore  a  simple  question  of 
knowing  what  is  excellent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
doing  what  is  excellent  on  the  other.  To  secure 
the  knowledge  what  to  do,  and  the  power  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  artisan  to  do  it,  is  the 
object  of  the  Exhibition  in  a  particular  sense, 
and  to  embue  the  public  with  that  appreciative 
tact  called  taste,  is  the  purpose  of  the  display 
in  its  general  sense  ;  and  the  great  purpose  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  public  will  be  best 
subserved  by  those  means  most  largely  calculated 
to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  is  good,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
power  to  do  that  good,  on  the  other.  Such  is 
also  the  purpose  of  the  present  Essay. 


24.5 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN  DOING. 

It  has  been  already  said  tliat  if  it  were  a  mere 
question  of  the  show  of  to  day,  it  would  bo 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  and  an 
interesting,  even  a  veiy  wonderful,  display  of 
the  inventive  and  industrial  capabilities  of 
mankind  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  question 
how  it  is  to  be  improved  for  future  progress, — 
how  much  is  to  be  learned  from  it,  alike  as  to 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid — how  much  it  is 
to  teach  that  the  materials  produced  in  one 
country  are  the  fit  and  proper  basis  upon  which 
an  exchange  is  to  be  made  for  the  rnanufacture.s 
of  another  country ;  the  question  opens  in  its 
charactei’,  and  it  is  wi<]ened  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  when  we  consider  its  bearing  upon  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  the  inventive  power  of  the 
mechanic,  and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
manufacturer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  new  views 
it  is  likely  to  give  to  the  man  of  science. 
Taking  liigli  grounds  tlien,  it  is  to  be  lioped, 
perliaps  more  tlian  to  be  expected,  that  due 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  opportunity  to 
bring  into  closer  affinity  than  heretofore,  the 
scientific,  artistic,  and  manufacturing  elements 
of  our  country,  and  render  them  more  directly 
available  without  so  much  waste  as  at  present ; 
as  well  as  to  the  promotion  of  national  and 
individual  prosperity,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  all  this  is  to  be  achieved 
in  a  moment.  Like  the  progress  of  the  mighty 
fact  of  the  day  itself,  it  will  be  the  work  of  time, 
of  laborious  efforts,  of  patient  and  well  directed 
exertion.  To  begin,  is  to  shorten  the  period 
of  its  consummation,  and  to  miss  such  an 
opportunity  as  the  present,  would  appear  to 
indicate  an  apathy,  which,  though  too  truly 
existent  amongst  us,  is  not  precisely  consistent 
with  past  progress  in  this  direction,  or  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  when 
once  fairly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  any 
object  which  has  for  its  promotion  the  social 
advancement,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  improvement,  of  our  country. 

If  to  this  be  added  the  consideration  of  the 
physical  advantages,  so  to  speak,  which  an 
increase  of  trade  and  commerce  invariably 
brings  with  it,  the  fear  would  appear  to  be  now, 
that  as  a  people  we  may  be  tempted  to  go  too 
far  in  this  matter,  as  we  have  done  in  other 
valuable  means  of  promoting  the  well-being  of 
the  people  and  the  increase  of  national  wealth, 
of  which  we  have  so  memorable  an  example  in 
our  railways.  For  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  the  perfecting  of  those  doubtful  points  of 
civil-engineering,  of  the  practicability  of  which 
it  took  so  large  an  amount  of  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  convince  us,  being  once  fairly  carried 
out,  produced  a  mania  and  an  excitement  which 
shook  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  and  rendered 
men  sceptical  of  that  good  which  they  had  so 
grossly  abused.  It  is  necessary  then  to  avoid 
what  may  lead  to  an  injudicious  use  of 
those  results  which,  properly  applied,  may  do 
an  infinitude  of  service  to  every  industrious  and 
ingenious  man  in  Britain ;  but  which,  if  im¬ 
properly  applied,  may  do  incalculable  mischief, 
by  the  promotion  of  empiricism  in  art  and 
science,  and  an  undue  preponderance  of  power 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  possessing  a  factitious 
reputation  supported  by  great  pecuniary  means, 
may  completely  mislead  public  opinion,  to  the 
injury  of  the  meritorious  artist,  the  pains-taking 
man  of  science,  and  the  industrious  and  ingenious 
workman. 

It  is  maintained  then,  as  a  first  proposition, 
and  that  upon  which  future  illustration  and 
argument  are  to  be  based,  that  the  true  interest 
of  the  workman,  the  man  of  science,  and  the 
artist,  whether  as  producer,  as  inventor,  or 
designer,  is  the  true  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  capitalist ;  and  that  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  each  and  all  is  involved  in  a  true 
balance  of  position,  and  the  preservation  of  a 
just  proportion  and  relative  degree  of  the  reward 
and  credit  due  to  each,  for  the  production  of 
those  works  on  which  the  prosperity  and  well¬ 
being  of  all  so  largely  depend. 

If  by  “  the  best  mode  of  rendering  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  practically  useful  to  the 
manufacturer,”  were  meant  the  best  mode  of 
putting  the  greatest  number  of  pounds,  shillings. 


AD  the  promoters  of  the 
movement,  of  which  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Industry  of  all 
Nations  is  the  outward 
manifestation,  only  con¬ 
templated  the  realisation 
of  a  mighty  show  of  the 
world’s  handicrafts,  in 
which  the  mere  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life 
were  to  be  brought  together  for  the  amusement 
of  gossiping  millions,  or  the  gratification  of  the 
curiosity  of  those,  who,  desiring  to  see  what  the 
workers  in  the  foundry,  the  weaving  shed,  or  at 
the  potter’s  wheel  could  do,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  see  how  they  did  it,  without  the 
trouble  of  visiting  workshops  or  warehouse, 

*  It  has  afforded  ns  much  pleasure  to  award  a  second 
PRIZE  to  the  author  of  this  essay  —  one  of  the  number 
originally  forwarded  to  us  in  competition  for  the  prize 
of  one  hundred  guineas.  It  is  only  just  to  the  writer  to 
state  that  his  production  was  considered  unquestionably 
the  next  best  to  the  Essay  accepted,  and  to  add  that  one  of 
the  adjudicators  considered  it  the  best.  On  communicating 
with  the  writer  under  his  anonymous  signature  of  D, 
respecting  the  publication  of  his  essay,  we  were  gratified 
to  find  him  to  he  Mr.  George  Wallis,  whom  we  had  long 
known  as  head  master  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Design, 
and  who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  more  important 
superintendence  of  the  Birmingham  School, — a  position 
for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified. — Ed.  A.-J, 
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and  pence  into  his  pocket  within  a  given  time, 
then  the  object  of  this  essay  will  not  be  sub¬ 
served  ;  b\it,  on  the  contrary,  the  time  both  of 
writer  and  reader  will  be  wasted.  By  practical 
utility,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  the  distinct 
and  direct  bearing  of  the  numerous  illustrative 
features  of  this  Exhibition  on  our  industrial 
operations,  the  due  encouragement  of  our 
inventors,  the  excitement  of  the  emulation  of 
our  workmen ;  arousing  the  ambition  of  our  artists 
to  originality,  instead  of  following  out  a  system 
of  everlasting  copyism  ;  and,  finally,  the  giving 
a  proof  direct,  to  our  manufacturers  and  capital¬ 
ists,  that  beauty  presents  a  finer  field  for 
investment  than  mere  utilitarian  ugliness,  and 
that  taste  is  a  marketable  commodity,  which 
being  of  value,  is  worth  getting  honestly  and  by 
fair  purchase.  Taking  this  view  of  the  question, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  thoughtful  and  truthful  mind,  and  of 
the  consideration  of  all  who  desire  to  keep  pace 
with  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  who  eschew 
antediluvianisms  as  they  would  the  cast-off 
clothes  and  fashions  of  their  ancestors.  To 
show  that  to  imitate  and  copy  “  left  and  right,” 
all  that  his  more  enlightened  neighbour  has 
done,  would  be  to  some  minds  a  speedy  method 
of  demonstrating  the  apparent  practical  utility 
of  this  display  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  age,  and 
one  that  unfortunately  would  be  but  too  well 
understood  and  acted  upon  by  many  who  know 
better  and  ought  to  do  better.  With  such,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  community  of  feeling,  and 
quite  as  little  sympathy,  though  we  may  desire 
to  benefit  them  by  a  few  wholesome  lessons  in 
the  science  of  distinguishing  that  which  belongs 
to  other  people  from  that  which  is  their  own 
property ;  a  knowledge  which  would  be 
eminently  useful  to  them,'  and  like  other  truths, 
doubly  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  teach 
them  to  seek  to  do  that  for  themselves,  for 
which  they  are  at  present  utterly  dependent 
on  others. 

The  manufacturer  who  assirmes  that  he  is  not 
only  at  liberty  to  learn  by  the  example  of  his 
neighbour,  but  that  those  things  which  his 
neighbour  does  are  precisely  the  things  which  he 
ought  to  do,  and  the  nearer  the  imitation  the 
better  for  his  purpose — yes,  even  to  the  imitation 
of  that  neighbour’s  name,  which  being  more 
honourable  than  his  own  he  does  homage  to  by 
forging — is  not  precisely  the  man  to  whom  the 
present  age  can  consistently  look  for  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
manufactures  follow  his  example,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  very  little  progress  will  be  made, 
since  such  can  only  be  followers  rather  than 
leaders.  Now  this  has  been  found  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  inconvenient,  since  such  a  system  might  be, 
and  indeed  has  been,  pursued  until  there  has 
been  nothing  left  worthy  of  being  copied  ;  and 
as  “  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  some¬ 
times  mend,”  we  find  that,  at  such  a  time,  the 
very  dearth  of  originality  produces  some  one 
who  gives  the  future  tone  to  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  signal  being  once 
given,  the  whole  pack  of  imitators  are  after  him 
in  full  cry.  As  this  system,  however,  has  its 
inconveniences,  especially  of  late  years,  and  since 
a  suspicion  has  sprung  up  that  a  man’s  hrain-worh 
is  as  much  his  property  as  his  liand-iiiorl:,  or  its 
pecuniary  results  as  manifested  in  the  contents 
of  his  purse,  it  has  been  thought  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  pilfer  the  foreigner  whose  whereabout 
being  at  a  distance,  the  cheat  was  not  so  easily 
detected  ;  but  even  this  had,  and  still  has,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  ever  will  have,  its  disadvantages  ; 
since  as  each  individual  appropriator  of  other 
men’s  ideas  had  an  equal  right  to,  and  had  esta¬ 
blished  equal  facilities  for  obtaining,  those  ideas  ; 
it  happened  that  the  manufacturer  who  produced, 
as  he  supposed,  the  only  genuine  I’esults  of  this 
petty  larceny,  frequently  found  that  two  or  three 
of  his  fellows  had  done  precisely  the  same  thing 
with  more  or  less  success ;  and  worse  still,  that 
one  of  these  had  been  so  lucky  as  to  be  the 
first  in  the  market  with  the  stolen  goods,  and  by 
this  means  got  the  credit  for  originality  perhaps, 
but  certainly  for  being  an  adept  at  sharper 
practice  than  his  neighbours.  Now  this  was 
pre-eminently  the  style  of  business  carried  on  in 
goods  in  which  the  British  manufacturer  is,  or 
was,  protected  by  customs’  duties,  since  these 

duties  prevented  the  free  importation  of  the 
originals,  and  as  such  gave  an  opportunity  to 
those  who  could  obtain  specimens  of  the  artistic 
skill  and  industry  of  the  foreigner  an  opportunity 
of  palming  off,  as  their  own,  that  which  in 
reality  belonged  to  others  ;  and  it  is  most  un¬ 
hesitatingly  maintained  that  in  the  restrictions 
existent  some  years  ago,  we  find  the  true  secret 
of  the  non-encouragement  of  originality  of  artistic 
design  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  amongst  us. 
What  inducement  was  there  for  a  manufacturer 
in  Spitalfields  to  buy  a  design  upon  paper,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  it  might  be,  when  he  could  get 
far  superior  designs  ready  to  his  hand  in  silk, 
for  one  fourth  the  price '! — and  a  certainty  that 
the  man  whose  skill  and  enterprise  had  produced 
it,  had  no  possible  chance  of  showing  his  goods 
in  the  British  market,  except  by  smuggling  them ; 
and  as  to  selling  them  if  the  duty  was  paid, 
that  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Hence  our 
manufacturers  had  no  interest  in,  or  induce¬ 
ment  to  promote,  the  true  development  of  the 
genius  of  their  own  countrymen.  Artists  had  no 
inducements  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  utilities  of  life,  and  the 
foreigner  got  the  credit,  which  by  the  by  he 
richly  deserved,  of  doing  any  thing  that  was 
worth  looking  at,  and  we  got  the  credit  (1)  of 
robbing  him  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible  after  he 
had  done  it.  Again,  take  an  example  from  the 
bronze  ornament  trade.  How  easy  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  from  Birmingham  to  go  over  to  Paris, 
purchase  the  latest  castings  in  bronze,  whether 
figures,  groups,  or  chandeliers,  bring  them  home, 
take  them  to  pieces,  mould  and  cast  them  either 
in  iron  or  in  brass,  and  coolly  bring  them  into 
the  market  as  the  result  of  his  own  skill  and  en¬ 
terprise  ;  the  ignorance  of  his  customers  being 
a  sure  guarantee  against  detection,  and  the  loose 
morality  of  his  neighbours  an  excuse  to  his  own 
conscience,  since  ho  calculated  that  people 
living  in  glass  houses  would  be  likely  to  avoid 
throwing  stones.  Nor  did  it  always  happen  that 
the  manufacturer,  whose  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  so  oblique,  cared  very  much 
for  the  integrity  of  the  design  thus  pirated  :  or 
perhaps,  he  would  pride  himself  in  producing 
“  something  new,”  by  putting  together  various 
portions  of  different  designs,  as  if  incongruity 
was  as  much  an  element  of  beauty  as  variety. 
Nor  did  he  scruple  to  leave  out  any  portion  of 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  casting,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  it  answered  his  purpose  better  to  do  so, 
and  his  mutilated  copy  could  be  sold  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  omission.  Thus  his  work  was 
very  often  a  reproduction  of  the  foreign  design, 
with  the  best  portion  left  out.  And  all  this  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness  ! 

Happily  this  state  of  things  is  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  it  only  needed  a  demon¬ 
stration  such  as  the  one  now  so  unmistakeably 
placed  before  us,  to  prove  that  our  highest  and 
best  interest  consists  in  the  fullest  possible 
development  and  encouragement  of  the  genius 
of  our  own  countrymen,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  supplying  our  own  markets,  but  also  for 
making  those  exchanges  with  the  nations  around 
us,  through  which  we  are  stimulated  to  do 
greater  things  by  their  example,  and  they  again 
are  urged  forward  in  the  race  of  improvement. 

The  question  is  in  reality  one  of  national 
morality  as  well  as  national  enterprise  and 
intelligence.  What  right  have  our  manu¬ 
facturers  to  rely  upon  other’s  to  solve  the 
problem  of  success  in  any  particular  department 
of  art  or  manufacture,  and  then  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it  at  a  merely  nominal  price  1 — since 
the  relative  cost  which  a  specimen  of  manu¬ 
facture  bears  to  the  original  design  is  but  such 
nominal  price ;  inasmuch  as  he  who  produces 
it  calculates  upon  paying  for  the  artistic  skill  in 
the  sale  of  a  given  number  and  makes  his  charge 
accordingly.  How  unjust  then  for  any  man  to 
take  that  which  only  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
whole,  and,  treating  it  as  if  he  had  paid  for  that 
whole,  proceeds  to  bring  into  the  market  at  a 
reduced  cost  that,  for  whose  veiy  existence  he 
is  indebted  to  the  man  he  is  foully  cheating  of 
the  fair  reward  of  his  enterprise  and  skill. 

In  putting  this  question  in  this,  its  strongest 
light,  it  is  not  intended  to  do  so  offensively,  but 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  bearings  of  the 
matter  in  order  to  its  full  and  complete  reforma- 

tion ;  since  many  have  followed  this  practice  of 
piracy,  who  did  not  perceive  in  what  respect  it 
intrenched  on  the  boundaries  of  fair  and  honest 
dealing,  and,  who  were  still  further  off  seeing 
its  deadening  influence  on  the  unencouraged,  and 
consequently,  uncultivated  skill  around  them. 

To  raise  up  talent  in  any  department  of  human 
knowledge  there  must  be  some  call  for  such 
talent — encouragement  during  progress,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  result  as  applied  to  manu¬ 
factures.  Our  countrymen  have  had  but  little 
of  the  former,  and  still  less  of  the  latter.  It  is 
true,  it  might  be  argued  that  their  achievements 
in  this  direction  have  not  been  such  as  deserve 
appreciation,  but  the  truth  is,  that  owing  to  the 
light  in  which  the  ornamental  and  decorative 
arts  have  been  hitherto  viewed,  few  of  the  right 
sort  of  men  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this 
question  ;  and  the  few  who  have  done  so  have 
had  infinitely  more  of  labour  than  profit,  more 
rebuffs  than  bank  notes,  as  a  reward  for  their 
exertions. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  in 
which  the  interests  of  this  latter  class  have  been 
wantonly  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  fashion  and 
prejudice,  and  the  very  talent  and  originality 
for  which  the  artist  ought  to  have  been  rewarded, 
or  at  least,  obtained  his  meed  of  praise,  have  been 
made  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  the  credit 
thus  due,  on  the  instant  he  produced  anything 
of  sufficient  excellence  and  originality  to  enable 
the  retailer  of  the  aidicle  to  foist  it  upon  his 
customer  as  a  foreign  production  ;  since  it  was 
considered  so  much  the  more  valuable  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  would  sell  for  the  production 
of  the  well  educated  artists  of  France  or 
Germany.  Thus  the  English  ornamentist 
labours  under  the  double  disadvantage,  first  of 
having  his  talent  to  do  denied  altogether,  and 
when  his  proved  skill  has  overcome  this 
difficulty,  it  is  not  thought  wise  to  give  him  the 
credit  because  a  prestige  exists  in  favour  of  his 
rival.  ’VVhat  glorious  encouragement  is  this  for 
our  Art- students,  and  how  stimulating  of 
exertion  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  follow 
this  path  in  our  Schools  of  Design  !  So  long  as 
they  do  things  of  sufficient  mediocrity  they 
have  the  privilege  of  all  the  sneers  at  their 
incapacity  which  every  one  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  utter ;  but'  the  instant  the  point  is 
reached  at  which  true  excellence  appears,  the 
w’ork  is  pronounced  good  enough  to  justify  its 
misrepresentation,  since  it  would  be  considered 
a  waste  of  means  to  call  that  the  production  of 
an  English  artist  which  possesses  sufficient 
mei'it  to  enable  the  purchaser  of  his  talent  to 
represent  it  as  the  work  of  those  to  whom 
fashion,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  fact  too,  has 
taught  us  to  look  as  the  modern  exponents  of 
the  tasteful  and  the  beautiful. 

The  first  practical  and  useful  result  then  of 
this  great  display  of  the  genius  and  industry  of 
modem  times  will  be  to  prove  to  our  manufac¬ 
turers  that  which  they  have  never  yet  believed 
in, — a  reliance  on  the  skill  and  talent  around 
them,'  when  that  skill  and  talent  have  had  fair 
means  of  development  in  the  first  instance,  and 
due  encouragement  aftenvards.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  has  ever  been  characterised  by 
one  great  element  of  worldly  success — that  of 
self-reliance.  In  matters  of  Art — that  in  which 
the  race  has  succeeded  least,  it  has  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  very  reverse.  Instead  of  boldly 
thinking  for  ourselves  we  have  ever  been  in  a 
state  of  abject  rehance  on  the  decision  of  others. 
IVith  strong  heads  to  plan,  skilful  hands  to 
make,  '  and  poweiful  wills  to  cari-y  forward  all 
those  things  which  our  convictions  have  taught 
us  to  regard  as  valuable  and  useful,  we  have 
shown  an  utter  apathy  and  disregard  of  those 
very  embellishments  of  the  utilities  of  life,  which 
after  all  we  affect  to  admire,  and  indeed  do 
admire ;  but  about  which  we  have  never  dared 
to  think  for  ourselves,  since  we  have  been  borne 
down  with  the  conviction  that  we  did  not,  nor 
ever  could  be  brought  to  understand  them  ;  that 
to  do  them  for  ourselves  was  utterly  impossible  ; 
and  simply  because  we  had  never  tried,  we 
never  were  to  try ;  or  if  we  did  try,  and  succeeded, 
why  then  there  was  some  mistake,  and  it  was 
much  better  to  believe  that  others  did  it,  than 
to  believe  that  we  did  it  ourselves. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  antique  we  were  to 
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study — not  with  any  hope  that  much  could  be 
done,  but  simply  to  teach  \is  humility.  The 
past  was  constantly  invoked  to  crush  the  present, 
and  he  who  dared  to  think  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  usually  got  punished  for  his  temerity. 
Having  got  on  pretty  tolerably  as  regards  our 
imitation,  and  even  emulation  of  the  antique, 
for  since  the  period  at  which  a  Wedgwood  had 
perception  enough  to  I’ecognise  and  liberality 
enough  to  encourage  a  Flaxman,  the  notion  has 
been  gradually  gaining  ground,  that  although  we 
have  not  yet  produced  a  companion  for  tho 
Medicean  Venus,  or  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere, 
yet  that  we  have  a  few  tolerable  statues  which, 
if  sufficiently  tobacco-juiced,  and  judiciously 
bruised,  buried,  and  dug  up  again,  might  pass 
for  somethingbetter  than,  as  modern  productions, 
they  have  ever  been  recognised  to  be, — the 
antique  then  is  not  so  much  the  object  of 
glorification  as  it  was  wont  to  be  ;  but  then  we 
have  discovered  that  French  and  German  talent 
can  alone  read  it  aright,  and  make  that  use  of  it 
which  modern  requirements  demand.  So  with¬ 
out  troubling  ourselves  as  to  why  our  neigh¬ 
bours  are  so  much  the  more  capable  of  doing 
this  than  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  follow 
their  lead  in  all  matters  of  Art  appertaining 
to  the  utilities  of  life,  and  to  pay  an  amount  for 
the  products  of  their  skill,  a  tithe  of  which 
would,  when  judiciously  applied,  educate  our 
own  artists  and  artisans  to  do  the  work  for  us, 
and  that  too  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  our 
own  wants  and  requirements,  and  the  genius  of 
the  country. 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  which  only  those  know  who 
have  carefully  watched  the  movement  that  has 
resulted  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  Industry  of  All  Nations,  and  carefully  noted 
the  manifestations  arising  out  of  it  in  all  its 
phases,  that  they  who  have  been  most  largely 
dependent  upon  foreign  talent  for  designs 
as  applied  to  their  productions,  have  been 
amongst  the  “pooh-pooh”  section  of  society  who 
could  not  see  any  good,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
great  evil,  to  arise  out  of  this  manifestation  of 
the  world’s  industry.  Not  that  t}ns  pooh-poohing 
ever  reached  the  point  of  actual  opposition,  but, 
sheltering  itself  under  innuendos,  it  dealt  largely 
in  all  sorts  of  side-winds  and  left-handed  helps. 
The  secret  of  this,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  true  source  of  the  artistic  part  of  their 
manufac-ture  would  stand  revealed,  and  the  fact 
become  patent  to  the  whole  world  that  English¬ 
men,  with  all  their  energy,  talent,  and  industry, 
had  not  yet  a  sufficient  perception  of  their 
own  interests  to  teach  their  children  to  draw, 
or  to  encourage  those  who  had  been  so  taught ; 
and  that  they  thought  it  better  to  go  to  Paris 
and  pay  twenty  shillings  for  a  design,  than 
spend  five  at  home  to  educate  their  own  country¬ 
men.  Further,  that  even  when  they  had 
educated,  or  rather  afforded  certain  facilities  for 
educating  their  own  artists  and  artisans,  they 
had  failed  to  reward  the  former  either  by  money 
or  appreciation,  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  more 
able  they  were,  the  less  credit  or  payment  they 
were  to  obtain  ;  for  strange  to  say,  manufac¬ 
turers  imagined  that  Schools  of  Designs  were  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  lower  priced  and  better 
designs  than  formerly,  whilst  their  real  intention 
was  to  produce  excellence  as  the  cheapest 
article  in  the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  diffuse 
such  a  general  knowledge  of  Art,  in  addition  to 
those  special  requirements  for  manufactures 
which  it  is  their  primary  function  to  afford,  as 
may  enable  the  consumer  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  producer ;  since  the  one  is  utterly 
useless  without  the  other.  In  fact,  without  this 
latter  it  is  a  refined  cruelty  to  educate  men 
whose  services  are  not  needed  ;  and  where  the 
manufacturer  and  the  public  at  large  are  both 
apathetic  or  indifferent  as  to  the  beauty  and 
excellence  which  the  one  is  producing  for  the 
other,  it  is  a  monstrous  waste  of  energy  and 
talent  to  train  up  qualified  persons  whose 
genius  is  not  required.  The  fact,  however,  is 
before  us,  that  the  talent  is  required,  but  that 
we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  faith  in  ourselves 
to  help  our.-;elves,  but  preferred  a  constant  and 
slavish  dependence  on  our  foreign  neighbours 
and  rivals,  and  in  too  many  instances  paid  more 
for  the  sweepings  of  their  designing  ateliers,  or 
the  rejected  of  their  manufactories,  than  would 

suffice  to  have  afforded  ample  encourage¬ 
ment  to  tho  rising  talent  around  us.  Then  there 
is  a  constant  cry  raised  about  originality, — that 
“  sometliing  new,”  of  which  so  much  is  talked 
and  so  little  seen.  The  manufacturer  urges  on 
the  artist  to  produce  a  something  different  to 
anything  done  before,  in  which  novelty,  excel¬ 
lence,  and  adaptability  shall  be  so  self-evident 
that  tho  hopeless  obtusity  of  the  man  who 
requires  such  a  plioenix  shall  bo  at  once  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  excellence.  If,  in  the  effort  after 
this  impossibility,  the  artist  works  out  a  concep¬ 
tion  which  possesses  certain  points  of  novelty, 
and  fondly  believes  that  he  has  at  all  events 
made  a  step  in  tho  very  direction  in  which  he 
has  been  required  to  go — for  the  manufacturer 
has  imagined  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  mere  asking — the  instant  the  novel  con¬ 
ception  is  placed  before  the  individual  for  whose 
purpose  it  was  wrought  out,  the  probabilities 
are  that  its  very  novelty,  the  quality  most 
aimed  at  by  the  artist,  and  most  desiderated  by 
the  manufacturer,  is  made  the  basis  of  its  rejec¬ 
tion  ;  and  because  the  design  is  somewhat 
different  to  anything  which  might  have  been 
done  before,  it  is  declared  to  be  impracticable. 
The  fact  being  altogether  forgotten  that  the 
impracticable  of  to  day  is  the  practicable  of  to¬ 
morrow,  and  that  a  suggested  difficulty  by  one 
mind  becomes  the  reality  of  another. 

We  believe  in  our  science,  we  believe  in 
our  power  to  manufacture.  A  proposition  in 
mechanics  rarely  startles  us  riow-a-days,  and 
chemical  discoveries  are  so  common  that  the 
conversion  of  a  thing  into  its  very  opposites  is 
not  deemed  utopian  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  in 
Art,  still  less  do  we  believe  in  our  power  to  do 
for  ourselves  all  we  want  in  this  direction. 
With  undeniable  and  almost  boundless  invention 
and  skill  in  mechanics,  with  analytic  knowledge 
and  power  equal — probably  superior  to  most 
people, — we  doubt  our  power  to  render  our 
mechanical  and  scientific  skill  available  for  the 
production  of  the  elegant  utilities  of  life,  and 
prefer  getting  that  at  second  hand,  which,  if  we 
were  sufficiently  impressed  with  our  own  powers 
and  relied  upon  them  faithfully,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  obtain  fresh  and  unchallenged ;  and 
one  of  the  great  practical  results  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be,  to  prove  this  fact  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

It  is  not  to  be  pretended,  however,  that  the 
proof  of  our  power  to  do,  proves  that  we  do  it, 
but  simply  shows  how  much  more  we  could 
do,  if  we  did  but  choose  to  go  the  right  way 
about  it.  Looking  at  the  Exhibition  fairly,  and 
in  a  candid  spirit,  what  is  it  wo  see  ?  Are  all 
our  artistic  manifestations  mere  copyism,  or  are 
we  so  utterly  without  talent  in  this  direction 
that  we  cannot  select  a  really  good  production 
which  can  claim  for  itself  an  originally  British 
source  ?  Granting  that  numerous  designs 
wrought  out  by  the  skill  of  our  artisans  are 
either  of  French  or  German  origin,  or  are  really 
the  results  of  French  and  German  skill,  applied 
direct  for  that  purpose,  this  only  proves  the 
position  already  mentioned — that  we  depend 
upon  others  for  that  for  which  we  should  rather 
seek  to  rely  upon  ourselves  :  not  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  however  of  the  talent  of  any  country,  since 
Art  belongs  to  none  in  particular,  and  it  is 
because  it  belongs  to  us  as  much  as  to  others 
that  it  is  essential  we  should  seek  to  have  our 
part  in  it.  For  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  wants,  intel¬ 
lectual,  social,  domestic,  and  physical.  The 
capacities  of  a  people — their  tendencies  and 
modes  of  intercourse — their  habits  and  manners 
— their  climates  and  modes  of  dress  are,  or 
ought,  all  to  be  considered  in  their  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  The  latter  supply  their  wants, 
the  former  add  embellishments,  and  the  two 
ought  to  become  one,  alike  in  spirit  and  in  fact. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  social  habits  of  a 
people  like  the  English,  are  suited  to  the 
development  of  the  Decorative  and  Ornamental 
Arts  in  a  high  degree.  The  home  tendencies  of 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  institutions  of  our  land  are 
devoted  to  practical  purposes,  alike  in  our 
municipalities  and  our  literary  institutions,  all 
tend  in  this  direction.  To  argue  that  the  Church 
being  no  longer  the  patron  of  Art  in  its  highest 

manifestations,  wo  are  debarred  fi’om  the  fullest 
exercise  of  Art  in  other  acceptations,  is  to  limit 
its  functions  to  the  inculcation  of  a  creed  or  tho 
illustration  of  a  dogma.  The  question  is  one  of 
appreciation  and  application,  and  the  one  can 
only  grow  out  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  but  lately 
we  have  thought  anything  about  the  matter  in 
its  public  acceptation.  It  is  quite  true  we  liave 
been  dabbling  in  history  as  illustrative  of  our 
national  progress,  and  equally  true  that  we  have 
been  dabbling  in  ornamentation  as  applied  to 
manufactures ;  but  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people 
have  yet  to  learn  what  Art  in  its  highest 
acceptation  really  means,  and  most  certainly  too 
when  talking  of  ornament,  everything  is  under¬ 
stood  but  the  true  thing.  It  may  be  picture- 
frames  of  the  parsley  and  butter  school,  Chinese 
pagodas  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  Brummagem 
jewellery  !  Ask  our  artists  what  it  isl — one  tells 
you  that  it  is  the  high  and  sublime  of  history 
carried  into  the  nooks  and  corners  of  our  public 
buildings.  Another  tells  you  it  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  embellishment  of  a  building  or  a  utensil, 
according  to  its  uses.  Another,  and  he  too  a 
grave,  yes,  and  eloquent  writer  on  the  a5.sthetic3 
of  Art,  tells  you  it  is  a  profanation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Art.  The  first  would  decorate  every 
building  we  erect  with  historical  paintings,  the 
second  would  emblematise  the  uses  of  the 
building  by  pictures  illustrative  of  works  kin¬ 
dred  to  that  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  and,  carrying 
this  very  rational  mode  of  decoration  into 
the  minor  articles  of  the  utilities  of  life,  he  would 
do  the  same  by  them  ornamentally.  Thus  he 
would  decorate  our  tea  services — china,  tray,  and 
teapot,  with  the  tea  plant.  Breakfast  services 
are  to  be  redolent  of  the  coffee  plant.  Potato 
bowls  are  to  be  alone  ornamented  with  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  probably  the  tubers  also  of  the  potato. 
Bread  platters  only  to  have  borders  of  wheat- 
ears.  Pipes  are  to  partake  in  some  way  of  a 
suitable  embellishment — illustrative  of  the 
tropical  weed  to  be  consumed  therein.  In  short 
ornament  is  to  become  a  question  of  arbitrary 
types  or  artistic  rebuses  rather  than  a  means  of 
bringing  the  whole  field  of  nature  to  bear  upon 
the  embellishment  of  our  public  buildings, 
in  conjunction  with  suitable  historical  subjects, 
or  the  decoration  of  the  articles  of  every-day 
life.  It  is  a  fact  then  that  those  whose  business 
it  is  or  ought  to  be  to  do  this  thing  for  us,  do 
not  well  understand  what  they  have  to  do ;  and 
still  less  are  they  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  done.  To  copy  nature  in  detail 
and  spread  it  over  surfaces  to  be  ornamented  is 
one  man’s  theory.  To  repudiate  nature  and  take 
to  the  antique  is  that  of  another  ;  whilst  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  confusion  of  ideas  the  educated 
foreigner  is  coolly  pocketing  the  reward  of  his 
better  knowledge,  and  the  manufacturer,  seeing 
how  “  doctors  differ,”  decides  for  himself,  in 
the  full  belief  that  our  artists  know  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  more  than  that,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  they  never  will.  Tell  him  to  go  to 
our  Schools  of  Design,  and  he  replies  at  once 
“  Cui  hono  ?  ”  He  wants,  most  unreasonably,  to 
see  results  arise  at  once ;  but  he  also  wants,  most 
reasonably,  that  something  like  an  approxima¬ 
tion  towards  meeting  his  w’ants  should  be  made 
in  these  schools.  He  does  not  believe  in  sketchy 
landscapes,  stippled  flowers,  or  models  of  im¬ 
possible  castings.  He  thinks  that  a  small 
amount  of  geometry  with  a  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
jection  from  actual  experience,  together  with 
an  average  share  of  well  directed  execution,  is 
more  valuable  than  aliving  edition  of  the  sixbooks 
of  Euclid’s  Elements  set  upon  two  legs  without  a 
head  to  guide  and  direct  it,  or  small  Kaffaelles 
and  incipient  Michael  Angelos.  In  short,  the 
manufacturer  is  bent  upon  seeing  his  way  to 
some  practical  result,  and  not  obtaining  that  at 
home  so  quickly  as  he  desires,  he  goes  abroad 
to  get  it  ;  and  more  than  that,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  never  shall  get  it  at  home, 
and  thus  adds  another  obstacle  to  the  many 
already  existing  to  the  realisation  of  his  desire. 
Parliamentary  reports,  official  inspections,  news¬ 
paper  puffs  congratulatory,  all  fail  in  making 
him  believe  that  much  can  be  done;  and  being 
obstinately  bent  upon  having  his  own  way  or 
doing  nothing,  he  makes  sure  of  the  former 
by  going  to  the  market  in  which  he  knows  he 
can  buy  what  he  needs,  simply  because 
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others  more  enlightened  than  himself  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  encourage  its  development ; 
whilst  a  wise  system  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  development,  by  a  distinct  understanding 
of  what  is  required  to  be  done  and  the  earnest 
and  steady  pursuit  thereof. 

Again,  the  teacher  of  Art  was  to  learn  the 
true  dignity  of  his  station,  and  to  teach  this  to 
others.  Confounded  with  the  manufacturers  of 
pretty  landscapes  at  so  much  per  quarter,  during 
which  drawings  are  made,  but  no  draughtsmen, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  cardboard  mountings  in 
setting  off,  and  pencils  and  precious  time  in 
“  touching  up  ”  are  consumed,  in  order  to  enable 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  to  have  a  portfolio  of  drawings 
at  Midsummer  or  Christmas,  for  the  delectation 
of  papa  or  mamma, — the  Art-teacher  allows 
himself  to  sink  into  the  mere  slave  of  his  pupils, 
rather  than  stand  as  their  guide  and  iusti-uc- 
tor.  Surrounded  by  difficulties — lacking  encou¬ 
ragement  from  those  who  ought  to  encourage 
him,  he,  too,  like  the  manufacturer  says  “  Ctd 
hono  ?  ”  and  does  the  same  thing  as  those  around 
him.  The  little  boys  and  the  young  ladies  arc 
to  be  attended  to,  pleased,  and  deluded  into  a 
belief  that  they  are  drawing  or  learning  to  draw, 
until  some  kind  friend,  after  going  over  an 
el.aborate  portfolio  of  lake  scenery,  or  studies 
(6  la  Jullien,  dispels  their  dream  of  excellence, 
by  politely  inviting  them  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
snuffers  and  snuffer-tray,  as  a  test  of  what  they 
really  can  do  in  the  art  of  representing  real 
objects  on  a  plane  surface. 

AVith  Art-Education  in  this  condition,  with 
schools  professedly  to  teach  Art  as  applied  to 
manufactures,  but  in  which  there  is  more  beat¬ 
ing  about  the  bush  than  straightforward,  earnest 
pursuit ;  with  manufacturers  only  just  awaking 
to  the  value  of  Art  as  applied  to  their  produc¬ 
tions,  and  a  public  whose  attention  is  quite  as 
recently  aroused  to  the  sources  of  enjoyment 
and  the  refining  influences  to  be  found  therein, 
— who  can  doubt  that  we  have  much  to  learn  1 
The  practical  uses  then  of  this  Great  Exhibition 
will  be,  to  confirm  its  already  indicated  and 
half  suspected  value, — to  teach  us  how  to  do 
better  than  we  have  hitherto  done, — to  encourage 
us  to  rely  upon  our  own  native  energies  and 
talent,  and  to  point  the  way  to  excellences  to 
which,  but  for  this,  we  should  have  been  many, 
many  years  in  attaining. 

With  Art  and  its  associations  so  situated, 
some  demonstration  of  its  power  for  good  was 
indeed  needed  in  order  to  bring  its  claims  so 
unmistakeably  before  the  public,  as  at  least  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  more  correct  practice, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  principles  in 
future.  It  is  not  believed,  or  intended  to  be 
stated,  that  this  will  be  the  immediate  result  of 
the  present  effort.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  so  far  from  giving  con¬ 
fidence  in  selfaction,  and  selfreliance  in  some 
departments  of  our  manufactures,  it  may  be 
calculated  to  throw  down  even  the  little  that 
does  exist ;  but  then  in  correcting  self  sufficiency, 
it  will  show  how  utterly  fallacious  was  the  basis 
on  which  that  self-sufficiency  was  placed. 
Further  too  it  will  show  that  mere  expenditure 
of  money  on  the  production  of  certain  works  is 
not  precisely  tbo  mode  by  which  excellence  is 
alw’ays  to  be  insured,  and  that  valuable  time, 
much  ingenuity,  and  manipulative  skill  may  be 
expended  upon  that  which,  after  all,  is  worth 
comparatively  little  ;  and  thus  all  is  thrown  away 
for  the  want  of  taste  and  judgment.  So  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  there  are  almost  innumerable 
examples  of  this  in  the  Exhibition,  that  a 
manufiicturer  may  determine  to  produce  a 
something  of  a  novel  character  in  his  particular 
trade.  He  decides  upon  his  subject,  not  so 
much  for  its  adaptibility  to  the  material  in  which 
it  is  to  be  wrought  out,  but  probably  the  very 
reverse.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
taste  at  the  outset.  He  weaves  an  outi-ageously 
badly  drawn  picture,  at  treble  the  cost  of  a  fine 
piece  of  ornamentation  really  adapted  to  his 
fabric,  and  spends  thrice  the  money  upon  the 
mechanical  portion  of  a  bad  design,  than  it 
would  have  cost  him  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
good  subject  from  an  artist  competent  to 
pi'oduce  it.  In  short  he  will  spend  sixty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  upon  the  machinery  of  a 
complicated  loom,  or  the  process  of  the  misa  en 


carte,  when  he  would  have  been  astounded  at  a 
proposition  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  guineas  for  a 
design  from  which  ten  times  the  effect  could  be 
produced  at  one  half  the  cost.  Hand  labour  he 
is  used  to,  and  believes  it  right  to  pay  for,  but 
brain  labour  he  does  not  understand,  or  at  least 
does  not  recognise.  Thought  is  something  too 
subtle,  and  he  supposes  its  operations  are  too 
easy,  to  be  worth  his  money.  Digging,  plough¬ 
ing,  weaving,  “  hewing  wood,  and  drawing  water,” 
he  recognises  as  legitimate  labour  or  work,  but  the 
power  which  directs  these  things  to  a  successful 
issue  not  being  so  visible,  he  does  not,  or  cannot 
recognise.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  inventor 
of  a  machine  is,  with  your  ultra  practical  man, 
but  a  sort  of  second  to  the  man  who  makes  it. 
The  machine  is  to  be  seen,  its  progress  and 
results  are  palpably  evident,  but  the  thought 
which  produced  it  eludes  the  outward  vision, 
and  the  internal  way  to  understanding  is  by 
sympathy  only,  which  is  presupposing  a  kindred 
mental  power.  When  this  latter  is  existent,  all 
goes  well  with  Art,  Science,  and  Manufacture, 
and  the  most  successful  amongst  those  who 
have  pursued  the  latter  are  they  who  have  had 
the  greatest  sympathy,  or  been  most  intimately 
associated  in  spirit  with  the  followers  of  the 
two  former. 

Weaving  is  quoted  as  an  example,  not  because 
it  is  more  illustrative  of  this  absurdity  than  the 
other  manufacturing  arts,  but  because  it  presents 
itself  first  as  an  illustration.  In  metal  work,  in 
china,  in  glass,  in  w'ood-carving,  in  all  the 
Decorative  Arts,  the  same  want  of  fixity  of 
principle  is  found,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  that  a  model  intended  for,  or  pirated 
from  one  mat^;rial,  is  unceremoniously  re¬ 
produced  in  another  and  very  opposite  one, 
provided  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  such 
reproduction  can  be  readily  overcome,  even  at 
the  cost  of  leaving  out  portions  of  the  design, 
which  though  considered  essential  by  the  artist, 
are  not  so  considered  by  the  manufacturer; 
because  he  does  not  see  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  theme  as  seen  by  the  former.  The  result 
is  incongruity  between  the  form  and  the 
material.  Treatment  contradicts  essentials. 
Mind  has  not  united  with  matter,  since  the 
latter  is  changed,  without  a  corz-esponding  change 
in  the  former.  A  model  for  metal  woi-k,  and  a 
model  for  porcelain,  even  of  the  same  subject, 
would  differ  vei'y  matci’uilly  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  artist.  How  absurd  then  to  take  the 
forms  intended  and  intelligently  adopted  to  the 
one,  and  apply  them  to  the  othei’,  as  if  pariau 
and  cast  iron  had  anything  in  common. 

Woi'se  things  than  this  however  may  be 
complained  of  ;  foiy  bad  as  they  ai'e  in  point  of 
judgment,  there  is  honesty  at  least  in  the 
absurdity  :  when,  howevei',  we  see  iron  castings 
made  to  look  like  bi-onze,  or  at  least  that  which 
the  producer  considei’s  as  the  legitimate  antique 
colour  of  that  metal,  in  which  green  paint  and 
metallic  powder  ai-e  the  constituents  of  surface, 
we  ai'e  disposed  to  ask  ourselves  whether  Art, 
in  dealing  with  appearances,  repudiates  truth, 
and  how  far  the  works  thus  produced  are  shams 
or  realities  1  This  question  lias  a  deeper  import 
and  goes  further  than  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
since  it  involves  an  important  pouzt  in  our 
manufacturing  system,  and  one  in  which  our 
credit  as  a  nation  is  largely  involved.  Could 
we  see  to  what  extent  this  takes  place,  we 
would  pause  in  the  career  befoi’e  us,  and  hasten 
to  I'emedy  an  evil  so  lai'gely  perpetiated  ali’eady, 
and  i-epudiate  the  vile  imitations  by  which  the 
maizufacturing  dignity  of  the  country  has  been 
compromised.  Cheap,  or  i-ather  low  priced 
productions  have  been  the  rule — excellence  the 
exception.  This  applies  equally  to  those  manu¬ 
factures  in  which  Art  does  not  form  a  leading 
featui-e,  as  to  those  in  which  it  does  ;  and  from 
the  meanest  of  our  products,  up  to  the  highest, 
the  question  of  quality  has  too  frequently  sunk 
before  that  of  quantity,  and  our  system  has 
impei'ceptibly  tended  in  this  dii-ection.  The 
love  of  excellence  in  the  woi'knzan  is  cnished 
by  the  exacting  spii'it  of  the  employei',  and  that 
healthy  interest  in  the  pui'suits  of  evei'y  day  life, 
by  and  thi’ough  which  alone  the  skill  of  the 
artisan  is  sustained,  has  given  way  before  a 
constant  effort  to  contend  with  the  more 
matei'ial  agency  of  machinery,  rather  than  in 


seeking  to  bring  mind  to  bear  in  the  direction 
of  that  machinery,  and  thus  to  produce  higher 
and  better  i-esults;  whilst  the  means  of  indefinite 
multiplication,  afforded  by  the  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances  of  the  age,’  give  the  power  to  bring  these 
products  withizi  the  reach  of  a  larger  class  of 
pei’sons  than  could  ever  be  the  case  where  they 
were  the  results  of  manual  labour  alone.  Never 
was  there  a  gi’eater  fallacy  than  the  proposition 
so  frequently  maintained,  that  machinery  has 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  effort  after  low 
priced  shams  and  imitations,  and  that  therefore 
machinei-y  is  to  be  repudiated  in  the  production 
of  artistic  results.  That  machinery  has  afforded 
facilities  for  the  unwise  and  dishonest  practices 
of  a  certain  class  of  nzanufacturers  is  quite 
certain  ;  but  that  because  men  pervert  the  use  of 
these  good  gifts  with  which  the  All-Wise  has 
blest  them,  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of 
ai’gument  applied  to  other  things  of  less  extended 
use.  What  is  our  machinery?  Is  it  jiot  another 
mode  of  applying  the  ingenuity  and  inventive 
power  with  which  man  has  been  endowed,  to 
the  production  of  those  material  things  necessary 
to  his  physical  comfort  and  happiness  ;  and 
when  the  latter  ai-e  wisely  used,  to  the  pi-omotion 
of  his  moi’al,  intellectual,  and  religious  chai-acter? 
Shall  we  repudiate  the  use  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  still  employ  the  watei’-wheel  as  a  motive 
power?  Would  it  not  be  moi-e  consistent  to  at 
once  repudiate  the  use  of  all  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances,  fi-om  the  simple  lever  of  wood  which  man 
first  employs  as  a  raising  force,  when  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  his  own  ai’m  fail  to  achieve  his 
object,  than  to  foolishly  argue  against  the 
extended  application  of  the  principles  of  that 
same  lever  ?  Coming  znoi'e  immediately  to  the 
multiplication  of  woi-ks  of  Art  by  mechanical 
means,  let  us  see  what  the  ai’gument  against  the 
use  of  model’ll  contrivances  is  worth.  In  the 
working  of  metals,  the  mould  in  which  the 
work  is  cast  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  ;  and 
he  who  argues  that  the  labour  of  the  hands 
alone  ought  to  be  employed,  should  declare  that 
every  production  in  metal  onght  to  be  wrought 
out  of  a  solid  piece  of  that  material,  since  casting 
is  a  shortening  of  the  process,  and  a  saving  of 
labour.  But  were  he  to  mention  so  absurd  a 
proposition,  he  must  also  repudiate  the  use  of 
hammer,  file,  and  chisel,  chasing  tool,  and 
burnisher — in  short,  every  thing  that  tends  to 
piroduce  excellence  with  rapidity  of  action.  In 
beaten  metals  the  die-sinking,  and  the  stamping, 
are  only  an  extension  of  the  use  of  the  hammer 
and  chasing  tool,  in  which  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  man  have  been  developed  in  successive  grada¬ 
tions  ;  and  surely  the  application  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  coining,  or  to  the  stamping  of  medals, 
must  be  a  great  good,  if  the  old  method  of  the 
lever  press  worked  by  the  hand  was  valuable;  or 
the  still  older  and  more  primitive  method  of 
the  rope  and  stirrup,  which  in  early  boyhood 
delighted  our  eyes  by  its  movements  under  the 
saltation  of  the  workman,  whose  labour  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  that  of  a  horse  in  a  mill  to 
any  human  employment  we  have  ever  seen,  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  higher  mechanical 
contrivances  arising  out  of  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine. 

If  we  apply  the  same  test  to  the  production  of 
woven  fabrics  we  shall  find  precisely  the  same 
results.  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  old 
draw-loom,  with  its  uncertainty,  is  superseded 
by  the  elegant  invention  of  Jacquard,  and 
to  be  consistent  in  the  repudiation  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  the  loom  in  any  form  ought  to  be 
ignored,  so  fiir  as  the  figured  fabrics  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  decorations  should  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  needle  alone.  In  printed  fabrics 
the  whole  process  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
every  thing  done  by  painting  rather  than 
printing.  For  if  the  cylinder  machine  for  any 
number  of  colours,  from  one  to  seven,  is  to  be 
prohibited,  why  then  blocks  of  an  equal  number 
must  also  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  decoration  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  pencil  only.  In  short,  improved 
methods  of  any  kind  are  but  heresies  in  Art,  as 
the  use  of  the  works  produced  has  been 
denounced  to  be  a  heresy  in  religion,  because  it 
was  supposed  that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  so 
essential  in  all  works  devoted  to  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  could  not  be  present  in  any  production  in 
which  a  mechanical  contrivance  had  been  used 
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to  shorten  and  perfect  labour ;  the  fact  being 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  that  the  mental  energy, 
the  devotion  and  earnestness  essential  to  per¬ 
fecting  an  improvement  in  articles  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  were  essential  to  the  highest  exercise  of 
man’s  natural  powers  in  that  direction;  whilst 
the  means  of  diffusing  an  unlimited  number  of 
the  products  of  such  toil-attained  contrivances 
gave  additional  value  to  the  achievement  ;  since, 
if  one  excellent  example  is  valuable  and  useful 
in  one  place  as  a  proof  of  skill  and  devotion,  or 
as  an  example  illustrative  either  of  beauty  or 
utility,  then  is  its  usefulness  multiplied  by 
reproduction,  and  its  distribution  into  channels 
into  which,  but  for  these  economic  methods,  it 
could  never  have  found  its  way,  a  greater  good. 
Are  all  our  casts  in  plaster  from  the  antique 
valueless  because  they  are  not  the  veritable 
originals'?  Are  we  to  believe  that  because  we 
cannot  get  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus,  or  the 
Apollo,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  true 
dignity  of  Art  to  look  at  their  reproductions  in 
a  material  by  which  alone  we  can  bring  them 
before  the  numbers  we  would  fain  instruct  and 
refine  by  such  examples  of  excellence  ?  Certainly 
not ;  and  it  is  because  it  has  never  been  thought 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  ancient  Art  to 
reproduce  by  the  cheapest  and  best  means, 
copies  of  its  glories,  even  so  it  is  maintained  that 
provided  excellence  is  achieved,  the  use  of 
machinery  and  its  productions  is  one  of  the 
features  of  modern  progress  that  every  true  and 
enlightened  man  would  seek  to  encourage  ;  and 
who,  whilst  denouncing  its  abuse  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mere  cheap  imitations,  would  seek  to 
render  it  subservient  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  elegant  examples  of  human  skill  and 
ingenuity  capable  of  being  wrought  out  thereby. 

Strange  to  say,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
use  of  machinery  deadens  the  energies  of  the 
worker,  renders  him  too  a  machine,  and  lessens 
his  interest  in  his  work.  Experience  proves  the 
contrary,  and  it  is  most  unhesitatingly  declared, 
from  long  personal  observation  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  respective  employments 
in  which  machinery  is  most  largely  used,  that 
the  workers  are,  without  exception,  the  most 
intelligent  of  their  class.  That  so  far  from  the 
machinery  they  direct  and  superintend  reducing 
them  to  a  state  of  mere  mechanical  exertion,  it 
produces  the  very  opposite  result,  and  the 
higher  the  character  of  the  machine,  and  the 
more  subtle  and  complete  its  action,  the  more 
intelligent,  accurate,  and  pains-taking  the  worker 
who  attends  it  becomes.  Indeed  it  muBt  be  so, 
since  the  inanimate  matter  he  controls  being  in 
a  great  measure  governed  by  his  intelligence,  or 
at  least  being  dependent  upon  that  intelligence 
for  its  successful  application,  the  man  must  of 
necessity  be  superior  in  action  to  the  machine, 
since  he  has  to  think  for  it ;  and  until  some 
inventor  perfect  a  machine  which  shall  be  so 
utterly  independent  of  human  direction  as  to  do 
ever  y  thing  for  itself  and  of  itself,  the  worker  of  the 
machine  must  progress  in  intelligence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  perfection  he  has  to  aim  at  and  direct. 

If  modern  art  and  manufacture  are  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  traditions  of  a  past  age,  however 
beautiful  the  productions  of  that  age  might  have 
been  in  relation  to  its  own  wants,  then  is  pro¬ 
gress  an  impossibility.  Doubtlessly  the  workers 
of  that  time  used  the  best  means  they  could 
devise  for  the  production  of  those  specimens  of 
their  skill  which  they  were  called  upon  to  supply 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  or  the  domestic 
uses  of  their  fellow  man;  and  he  pays  their 
intelligence  and  devotion  a  very  indifferent 
compliment  who  says,  that  had  better  means 
than  they  then  possessed  presented  themselves 
they  would  not  have  used  them  ;  or  that  they 
did  not  exercise  their  skill  and  knowledge  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  powers.  To  repudiate  the 
use  then  of  superior  and  more  rapid  modes  of 
production  in  manufactures  is  just  as  consistent 
as  to  tell  the  modern  draughtsman  that  he  shall 
not  aim  at  better  drawing  and  proportion  than 
he  finds  used  by  his  predecessors  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  centuries,  and  that  as  the  skill  of 
the  artist  of  those  periods,  or  rather  bis  want  of 
skill,  did  not  permit  him  to  make  the  figures  he 
drew,  stand  upon  their  feet,  or  place  their 
heads  or  their  arms  upon  their  bodies  at  graceful 
and  comfortable  angles,  so  the  artist  of  the 


present  day  is  to  draw  his  figures  on  tip-toe,  and 
affect  wry-ncckcd  peculiarities  of  pose,  tliough 
his  skill  enables  him  to  do  infinitely  better. 

Wliat  then  arc  we  to  do  for  the  future  1  With 
our  manufacturers  not  quite  decided  as  to 
whether  ugliness  or  beauty  will  pay  them  best, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  wholesale  and  retail  dictators 
in  buying  and  selling  have  not  so  clear  a 
perception  as  they  might  have  on  this  point. 
Witli  artists  half  educated  in  what  they  have  to 
do,  and  artisans  not  educated  at  all,  our  position 
at  first  sigtit  is  not  a  vei'y  brilliant  one,  and  our 
chief  reliance  is  on  our  mechanical  skill  and  our 
science,  which,  as  a  duality,  are  nearly  perfect,  but 
as  a  l?’me  or  complete  figure,  are  wanting  in  one 
great  essential, — the  external  quality  of  beauty 
as  an  outward  manifestation  based  on  aesthetic 
principles — in  short.  Art  in  its  fullest  and  most 
complete  sense.  Our  path  is  by  no  means  quite 
so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be.  Let  us  then  look  at 
this  great  display  of  all  we  can  do,  and  almost 
all  we  can  aim  at  doing,  and  understand  that 
which  it  undertakes  to  teach  us. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realising  that  amount  of  instruction,  as 
derivable  from  the  Great  Exhibition,  which 
every  thoughtful  and  earnest  mind  desiderates, 
is  the  immense  mass  of  materials  placed  before 
him  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  many  who  go 
for  the  purposes  of  study  suffer  themselves  to 
be  led  away  into  a  desultory  track  in  which 
mere  curiosity  usurps  the  place  of  investigation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  foreign  side, 
where  the  arrangements  are  geographical  rather 
than  technical,  and  where,  in  spite  of  some 
effort  to  follow,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  the 
classification  so  distinctly  carried  out  on  the 
British  side,  the  student  is  compelled  to  relapse 
into  the  mere  visitor  or  seeker  after  novelties. 
There  are  certainly  exceptional  cases,  more 
particularly  in  the  departments  devoted  to 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  some  divisions  of 
the  Zollverein,  though  generally  this  latter  is 
more  sub-divided  into  the  states  which  compose 
it,  than  into  a  classification  of  the  articles 
exhibited.  But  even  taking  these  as  a  whole, 
the  classification  runs  into  a  commingling  of 
incongruous  objects,  which  distract  the  attention  ; 
since  the  boundary  line  of  each  department  is 
unmarked,  except  by  a  sudden  change  in  the 
character  of  the  exhibited  articles.  This  un¬ 
avoidable  defect  was  inherent  in  so  extensive 
an  undertaking,  and  it  would  only  be  possible, 
and  that  too  at  immense  labour,  now  that  all 
the  contributions  are  within  the  building,  to 
make  that  perfectly  classified  arrangement 
which  should  give  the  man  of  science,  the  artist, 
and  the  manufacturer  that  true  perception  of 
the  relation  of  the  various  parts  to  the  whole, 
by  and  through  which  alone  he  can  thoroughly 
and  justly  appreciate  the  full  force  and  value  of 
this  unparalleled  eoilection  of  the  -works  of 
human  industry  and  skill ;  and  placing  each 
nation  in  its  -true  position,  understand  how 
much  he  has  to  learn  from  his  neighbour,  and 
show  that  neighbour  how  much  he  can  teach 
him  ;  or  speculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  what  improvements  are  practicable,  and 
see  his  way  to  their  realisation.  In  short  make 
that  practical  use  of  the  innumerable  lessons 
before  him,  which,  next  to  the  promotion  of  an 
universal  sentiment  of  unity,  it  is  the  highest 
purpose  of  this  gathering  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  all  Nations  to  give. 

The  question,  then,  may  be  fairly  asked  ;  have 
our  students  of  all  ages,  grades,  and  pursuits 
been  enabled  to  realise,  during  the  period  the 
Exhibition  has  been  open,  that  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  instruction  which  the  treasures  brought 
together,  at  so  much  pains  and  cost,  would  justify 
us  in  expecting,  or  will  they  have  sufficient 
opportunity  to  achieve  this  during  the  period 
the  collection  is  intended  to  remain  1 

There  is  but  one  reply  to  this  question,  and 
that  is  an  emphatic  negative.  For  however 
much  of  general  instruction  has  been  imparted 
to  the  masses,  and  however  much  those  who 
never  thought  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  or  have 
habitually  sneered  at  the  vulgarian  pursuits  of 
trade  and  commerce,  may  have  been  taught  as 


to  the  true  nature  of  the  useful  arts  ;  yet  the 
manufacturer,  the  worker,  the  artist,  or  the  man 
of  science,  has  still  to  realise  the  full  benefits 
derivable  from  the  present  concentration  of 
excellence ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
systematic  mode  of  investigation,  a  complete 
serial  record  of  illustrations,  and  a  permanent 
means  by  wliich  bis  own  works,  and  the  works 
of  those  around  him,  shall  be  placed  in  their 
true  relation  to  cacli  other — where  discovery, 
invention,  artistic  genius,  and  perfect  manipu¬ 
lation  shall  be  tlie  passport  to  tliat  recognition 
of  right  which  all  men  seek  to  enjoy  in  the 
labour  of  their  own  brain  and  bands,  a.s  well  as 
the  provision  of  a  speedy  means  by  and  through 
which  this  desirable  result  may  be  effected. 

If  the  practical  instruction  derivable  from  the 
Exhibition  is  tested  by  the  official  classification, 
admirable,  though  still  imperfect,  as  it  is;  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  tliat  the  eomplete  exposition  of 
the  parts,  in  relation  to  the  whole,  has  not  been 
attained,  and  that  the  student,  whether  he  be 
manufacturer,  or  artist,  or  artisan,  is  met  at  the 
outset  by  innumerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  progressive  investigation  of  that  with  which 
he  desires  to  acquaint  himself.  Let  any  one, 
for  instance,  commence  with  the  study  of  the 
section  of  Raw  Materials  in  its  relation  to  the 
section  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  and 
though  in  those  portions  of  the  Exhibition 
devoted  to  the  illustrations  of  the  products  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  he  will  find  a  wide  and  profitable  field 
for  investigation  and  instruction,  arranged,  too, 
in  a  manner  superior  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  where  the  individual  contributors  are, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  be  consulted,  rather 
than  the  fitting  position  of  their  contribution  in 
relation  to  its  own  category ;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  comparative  convenience  for  inves¬ 
tigation  here,  the  instant  he  desires  to  see  the 
products  of  the  same  class,  even  of  our  colonies, 
he  has  to  proceed  over  a  space  totally  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  fair  comparison  which  he 
desires  to  institute  :  and  this  difficulty  is  more 
and  more  apparent  as  he  proceeds  to  consider 
similar  examples  as  displayed  by  various  foreign 
countries ;  and  this  defect,  as  already  stated,  is 
inherent  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind.  Nor  can 
it  fail  to  strike  the  student  who  thus  proceeds 
about  his  W'ork,  that  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  useless  duplicates  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  him,  which,  in  a  permanent  record  of 
the  relation  between  the  material,  the  means, 
and  the  end,  would  be  completely  out  of  place. 

Having  passed  over  the  ground  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  aimed  at  something  like  an  ap¬ 
proximate  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  class  of  products,  the  moment  he  com¬ 
mences  the  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
these  products  are  wrought  into  the  actualities 
he  sees  around  him,  another  disconnected  link 
of  what  ought  to  be  a  continuous  chain  is  taken 
up,  ana  the  work  of  tracing  out  the  relations  of 
even  one  class  of  manufactures  presents  diffi¬ 
culties  which  comparatively  few  will  have  the 
courage  to  encounter ;  or,  presuming  the  will  to 
exist,  the  -n'ay,  the  time,  the  means  are  probably 
absent.  In  short,  though ^t  first  sight  this  may 
appear  a  paradox,  he  who  enters  the  Crystal 
Palace  cannot  “  run  and  read.” 

Assuming  that  an  investigation  of  Silk  Manu¬ 
facture  was  proposed  as  a  subject  for  the  study 
of  a  visitor  totally  unacquainted  with  its  details : 
the  elements  are  all,  with  one  exception,  existent 
in  the  Exhibition  to  give  the  most  perfect 
possible  illustration  of  the  whole ;  but  these 
elements  are  so  scattered  that  none  but  those 
who  have  carefully  watched  and  assisted  in  the 
arrangement,  and  that  too  with  no  superficial 
eye  or  mind,  could  possibly  undertake  to  seek 
them  out  within  any  reasonable  time.  To  do 
this  successfuil3q  the  student  must  first  proceed 
to  that  portion  of  the  French  department  where 
the  various  kinds  of  silk  are  shown  with  their 
kindred  cocoons.  These,  with  the  examples 
from  Italy,  being  examined,  he  then  ascends  the 
gallery  devoted  to  the  English  silk  manufacture, 
and  examines  the  glass  cases  in  which  the  various 
processes  in  the  growth  and  preparation  of  silk, 
thrown  and  spun,  are  consecutively  illustrated. 
From  this  point  he  crosses  the  building  to  the 
silk  machinery  in  the  department  devoted  to 
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manufacturing  machines,  and  he  then  sees  the 
process  by  which  this  beautiful  material  is 
formed  into  a  sufficiently  strong  and  even  fibre 
for  the  purpose  of  the  weaver.  Taking  another 
journey  he  investigates  the  Jacquard  looms,  but 
tries  almost  in  vain  to  understand  the  apparently 
complicated,  but,  in  reality,  very  simple  ma¬ 
chine,  out  of  which  lie  sees  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  gi'owing  by  the  rapid  action  of  the  weaver, 
or  the  flying  shuttle  of  the  power  loom.  In 
short,  a  link  in  the  chain  has  been  unavoid¬ 
ably  left  out,  and  the  relation  of  design  to  the 
loom  is  not  illusti-ated.  Designs  intended  to 
be  realised  in  the  machine  and  material  he 
is  investigating  are  plentiful  enough,  in  the 
French  department  at  least ;  but  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  is  a  problem  not  to  be 
solved  in  an  Exhibition  like  this.  Returning 
to  the  investigation  of  manufactured  goods,  he 
may  trace  out  the  progress  of  manufacture 
from  the  plain  or  striped  silks  of  Macclesfield 
or  Manchester,  through  the  rich  damasks  of  the 
latter  place  and  the  brocades  of  Spitalfields, 
to  the  magnificent  productions  of  Lyons ;  but 
still,  if  he  is  a  student  indeed,  and  wishes  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  he  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  obtain,  he  will  find  that  a 
close  relation  of  all  the  parts,  and  a  more  con¬ 
gruous  and  consecutive  mode  of  illustration, 
would  have  given  him  more  tangible  informa¬ 
tion  at  a  much  smaller  amount  of  labour  and 
time,  aud  consequently  with  a  result  propor¬ 
tionately  more  satisfactory. 

If  we  go  to  the  other  branches  of  industry  we 
shall  find  the  same  desire  for  a  more  consecu¬ 
tive  arrangement,  and  of  necessity  the  same  want 
of  it  more  or  less.  Take  another  department  of 
the  great  and  important  section  of  textile  manu¬ 
factures,  and  that  too  in  a  social  and  commercial 
point  of  view  the  most  valuable — cotton  ;  and 
we  find  that  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be, 
it  is  almost  unrepresented  except  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  machinery.  Numerous  important 
branches  of  this  trade  are  either  left  out  alto¬ 
gether,  or  so  imperfectly  illustrated  that  they 
might  almost  as  well  have  been  so.  The  im¬ 
portant  item  of  raw  cotton,  for  instance,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all,  except 
in  the  few  specimens  from  Algeria.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  small  glass  case,  contributed  by  a 
single  individual,  whose  spirit  and  energy  has 
not  been  emulated  by  his  fellow-manufacturers  ; 
but,  however  satisfactory  this  little  cabinet  illus¬ 
tration  may  be  in  a  private  collection,  it  is 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  lost  sight  of  in  a  gathering 
like  this.  Now  whose  fault  is  this?  Certainly 
not  that  of  the  Royal  Commission,  or  the 
Executive,  but  that  of  the  manufacturers  ;  aud 
it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  Manchester  that 
it  has  not  fully  and  completely  displayed  those 
products  of  tlie  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  district 
of  which  it  forms  the  centre,  in  a  more  efficient 
and  business-like  manner.*  It  is,  then,  that  this 
may  be  properly  and  permanently  done  that 
attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  doing  it. 
The  woollen,  worsted,  and  flax  manufixctures, 
though  much  better  represented,  need  the  same 
permanent  record :  First,  of  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  m.anufacture,  and  next  of  examples 
suited  to  illustrate  the  present  position  of  the 
various  departments. 

Again,  tho  numerous  mixed  fabrics,  of  which 
the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  such  wonder¬ 
ful  improvements,  ought  to  be  permanently 
recorded,  not  only  as  regards  novelty  in  mixture 
and  the  new  application  of  known  material,  but 
also  ill  tho  actual  introduction  into  practical  use 
of  new  materials,  which  at  a  very  recent  period 
were  totally  unknown  to  the  industry  of  the 
country.  If,  from  the  more  miscelLaneous 
productions  of  the  loom,  coming  under  this 
head,  we  take  a  glance  at  the  Shawl  Manufacture, 
we  find  at  once  how  valuable  high  class  models 
of  fabric  and  design  as  applicable  thereto  would 
have  been  at  the  outset  of  the  manufacture  in 
this  country;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the 


*  Since  thi.s  was  written,  and  almost  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Manchester  contributions,  bv  a  new  arrangement.  This, 
however,  only  proves  what 'might  have  been  done  had 
the  complete  illustration  of  the  industry  of  this  important 
town  and  district  been  taken  up  in  earne.st. 


shawd  trade  of  Norwich  and  Paisley,  as  well 
as  that  of  France  and  the  other  continental 
countries  which  produce  these  articles,  has 
sprung  up  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years; 
that  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  aud  even 
at  the  present  tinte  only  exists  even  in  its 
highest  manifestations,  though  with  a  perfection 
of  manufacture  of  a  most  extraordinary  character, 
as  the  exponent  and  imitator  of  the  taste  of  a 
people  whose  habits,  manners,  climate,  aud 
every  true  basis  of  Art  are  so  totally  different  to 
our  own;  the  importance  of  securing  means  of 
enabling  the  ingenious  designers,  weavers,  and 
manufacturers  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  those  models,  will  surely  become  apparent, 
not,  however,  as  Idtherto,  for  the  purpose  of 
mere  imitation,  but  to  assist  in  laying  a  sound 
basis  for  future  practice  in  a  similar  direction, 
and  one  more  adapted  to  the  genius,  the  tastes, 
and  wants,  of  our  own  day  and  the  habits 
of  our  own  country.  The  devoted  admirers 
of  the  shawl  patterns  of  India  will,  perhaps, 
exclaim  against  this,  and  talk  about  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  doing  anything  more  than  humbly 
bow  down  in  imitation  before  the  idol  of 
their  peculiar  fancy.  If  we  look  around,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  find  in  this  Great  Exhibition, 
numerous  attempts  to  escape  from  the  trammels 
of  this  same  Hindoo  conventionality  which  on 
its  first  appearance  in  Europe,  so  recently  as 
within  the  period  named  as  that  of  the  rise  aud 
progress  of  the  shawl  trade,  was  thought  so 
little  of  by  one  fair  lady,  to  whom  a  specimen 
was  presented,  as  to  induce  her  to  make  it  useful 
as  a  substitute  for  an  “ironing  blanket”  in  the 
getting  up  of  linen  ;  aud  by  another  as  to  cause 
her  to  declare  that  it  was  only  fit  to  make  into 
an  under  petticoat !  We  say  these  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  rid  of  this  peculiar  tail-like 
figure  known  as  the  “  pine,”  and  to  introduce 
forms  founded  on  those  of  the  external  natural 
objects  around  us.  Nay,  one  celebrated  French 
house  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  grand 
architectural  facade,  with  columns,  friezes, 
pediments,  flags  of  all  nations,  trees,  and  a  whole 
museum  of  other  objects,  all  woven  in  the 
approved  manner  and  in  the  legitimate  colours  ; 
yet  all  these  are  for  the  adornment  of  the  back 
of  a  lady,  in  a  scrambling  effort  after  that  novelty 
which  the  admirers  of  this  very  article  say  is 
impossible. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  real  position  of  certain 
departments  of  industry,  as  displayed  in  the 
Exliibitiou,  or  as  actually  existent,  we  repudiate 
any  desire  to  find  fault  with,  or  undervalue  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  veiy  extraordinary 
display  thus  placed  before  the  whole  world  for 
its  guidance  and  instruction  for  the  future.  It 
is,  however,  because  this  display,  magnificent 
and  extensive  as  it  is,  suggests  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  its  own  inherent  defects,  as  a  complete 
and  perfect  record  of  the  pursuits  of  mankind 
in  the  Useful  and  Ornamental  Arts  as  they  exist 
at  this  dajT  that  something  more  ought  to  be 
done  ;  aud  also  because,  whilst  feeling  the 
defects,  the  elements  of  a  perfect  series  of 
illustrations  are  found  to  be  present,  only  awaiting 
the  suggestive  mind,  and  that  power  of  selection 
which  shall  bring  out  of  the  chaos  of  duplicates, 
triplicates,  or  any  other  number  of  similar 
specimens,  a  cosmos  of  illustration  fitted  to 
represent  clearly  and  distinctly  the  nature  of 
each  manufacture,  the  varied  character  of  its 
products,  and  in  showing  its  achievements,  show 
its  wants  also.  Perfection  being  fairly  illus¬ 
trated,  defects  will  also  become  ap>parent,  and 
the  excellence  of  one  class  of  manufactures  will 
serve  to  show,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  imperfections 
of  another.  Nor  must  it  be  considered  that  in 
selecting  individual  examples  of  standing  defects 
or  excellence  in  any  one  manufacture,  that 
invidious  criticism,  or  equally  invidious  laudation 
is  intended  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  stereotyped  ideas  of  manufacturers,  and 
the  conventionalities  of  design,  ’  as  applied  to 
manufactures,  arising  out  of  the  merest  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  use  and  patronise  them, 
are  now  to  be  fairly  grappled  with  by  fair  reason 
and  searching  investigation ;  and  that  the  prestige 
of  ugliness  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
onward  march  of  beauty  and  improvement, 
because  forsooth  men  knew  no  better  twenty  years 


ago ;  or  even  because  twelve  months  ago  they 
had  not  seen  that  which  is  now  so  palpably  and 
unmistakeably  placed  before  them,  they  are  not 
to  benefit  by  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  or  the 
exercise  of  their  higher  faculties,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  these  arts,  by  aud  through  which  all 
mankind  have  progressed  up  to  the  point  now 
attained,  and  by  aud  through  which  they  must 
continue  to  progress;  or  like  certain  nations  of 
old  who,  in  resisting  the  onward  march  of  events, 
became  the  subjects  of  retrogression,  rather  than 
of  progression,  and  sunk  into  that  comparative 
insignificance,  which  it  requires  no  prophetic 
inspiration  to  see  must  be  the  result  of  a  neglect 
of  those  means  so  constantly  and  abundantly 
afforded  to  the  active  minded  and  ingenious 
v.'orkers  of  all  ages.  This  is  true  alike  of  the 
individual  as  of  all  nations.  He  who  stands 
still  must  be  content  to  see  others  pass  him  in 
the  race  of  improvement  ;  and  he  who  so  deter- 
minately  pins  his  faith  or  his  practice  to  bj^gone 
usages  or  methods,  and  repudiates  the  use  of 
those  suggestions,  whether  aesthetic  or  material, 
which  arise  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives,  must  rest  satisfied  with  seeing 
public  opinion  grow  beyond  the  path  within 
which  his  puny  law  would  confine  it;  nor  affect 
astonishment  that  the  worn-out  bonds  of  the 
past  are  so  uncei'emoniously  thrown  off  by  those 
who  see  further,  and  go  faster,  than  himself. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  facilities  of  loco¬ 
motion  are  daily  rendering  the  accident  of  position 
in  relation  to  raw  materials,  of  less  aud  less 
value  to  those  who  once  had  its  exclusive  use. 
Skill  and  intelligence  will  soon  be  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  of  manufacturing  nations.  Materials 
diffused  throughout  the  civilised  world  will  only 
gain  increased  value  by  the  art,  the  science,  and 
the  skill,  employed  in  working  them  into  the 
utilities  of  life  ;  and,  as  we  see  at  the  present  day, 
England  rivalling  the  United  States  of  Amei’ica 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  raw  material 
of  which  is  grown  in  the  soil  of  the  latter,  by 
the  skill  and  superior  mechanical  and  scientific 
aids  which  the  manufacturers  of  Britain  bring 
to  bear  in  its  process;  so  those  mineral  trea¬ 
sures  which  have  hitherto  been  the  main  stay 
of  our  commerce,  may  become,  by  the  superior 
skill  of  our  neighbours,  a  means  of  our  own 
serious  rivalry.  The  raw  material  becoming 
more  equalised  in  value  by  the  facilities  of 
transit,  those  very  facilities  raising  the  price  at 
its  source,  because  it  could  be  profitably  carx'ied 
and  disposed  of  for  a  higher  price  at  a  distance, 
the  true  basis  of  superiority  henceforth  must 
become  cultivated  skill,  not  material  advantages. 
Thus  we  find  in  our  own  pottery  trade,  that 
the  clay  and  the  coal  which  were  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  have  become 
limited  to  the  supply  of  the  latter  only,  but 
the  skill  being  located  there,  aud  transit  by 
canal  and  river  being  cheap,  the  clay  is  brought 
from  Cornwall,  and  even  additional  fuel  from 
South  Staffordshire ;  because  it  is  cheaper  to 
take  the  material  to  the  means  of  working  it, 
than  to  remove  the  latter  to  the  former. 
These  diffusive  facilities  in  relation  to  raw 
produce  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  is  one  which  must  be 
carefully  aud  considerately  attended  to.  We 
repeat,  that  in  future  the  intellectual  power 
of  a  people  will  be  the  only  true  protection  to 
their  industry,  and  in  quoting  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  as  respects 
cotton  manufacture,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  instant  the  skill  of  the  former  reaches 
that  of  the  latter,  the  advantages  as  instantly  pre¬ 
ponderate  on  the  side  of  the  country  which  is 
best  supplied  with  raw  material.  The  analogy 
holds  good  in  our  metal  manufactures ;  for  so 
long  as  we  have  equal  skill  with  our  neighbours, 
so  long  is  the  balance  in  om’  favour  by  our 
natural  position,  aud  the  more  we  increase  this 
skill,  the  more  do  we  place  ourselves  on  a  higher 
vantage  ground. 

In  science  men  are  now  allowed  to  progress 
as  fast  as  their  genius,  powers  of  investigation, 
and  practical  skill  in  the  application  of  their 
discoveries,  will  permit.  The  manufacturer  is 
ever  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the 
chemist  or  the  machinist.  No  let  or  hindrance 
is  imposed  upon  the  progress  of  the  man  of 
science ;  and  however  revolutionary  of  esta- 
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blislied  methods  his  discovery  or  his  proposition 
may  bo,  he  is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  if 
be  has  knowledge  to  impart,  his  instructions  are 
received  with  respect  and  his  plans  adopted  as 
far  as  practicable.  No  one  thinks  of  telling 
him  he  must  not  do  a  thing  because  it  has  not 
been  done  before,  or  attempts  to  tie  him  down  to 
a  routine  method  of  doing  it.  His  power  to  do 
is  the  only  limit  to  his  freedom  to  do.  In  Art 
all  this  is  reversed,  from  the  highest  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  history  or  sculpture  down  to  the  most 
humble  attempt  to  decorate  the  smallest  article 
of  utility,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
manufacturer  to  supply.  Why  should  this  be  1 
Is  it  because  Art  is  less  free  in  its  range  of 
action,  more  dependent  on  mere  physical 
circumstances,  or  less  elevated  in  its  results  ? 
None  of  these  can  be  alleged,  since  it  is 
plainly  less  dependent  on  mere  material  con¬ 
ditions  than  the  investigations  of  the  chemist 
or  the  adaptations  of  the  machinist,  and 
in  action  it  is  as  free  and  its  aims  arc  as  high 
— many  of  those  who  would  see  it  retrograde 
as  a  means  of  progression,  would  say  “  much 
higher  ” — than  either.  Its  purpose  too  in  its 
symbolic  relations,  its  imitation  of  those  beauties 
which  an  All-bountiful  Creator  has  spread  around 
us,  by  which  the  work  of  man’s  hands  is 
brought  more  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
work  of  his  Maker,  all  entitle  it  to  receive  the 
highest  consideration.  It  may  be  argued  that  it 
has  this  consideration, — that  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  have  it  in  all  they  do  which  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  being  really  deserving  of  it ;  and  that 
pictures  and  statues  are  not  less  appreciated 
now  than  they  were  at  any  period  of  the  world’s 
history.  This,  however,  is  not  precisely  what  is 
here  meant ;  inasmuch,  as  it  is  not  sought  to 
deal  with  the  abstract  qualities  of  Art  in  its 
application  to  those  departments  which  are 
considered  “  legitimate  ”  par  excellence,  but  with 
the  manifestation  of  those  arts  when  applied  to 
the  every  day  purposes  of  life ;  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  utilities,  the  decoration  and  adornment 
of  the  houses  and  persons  of  the  people.  Not 
that  we  think  Art  in  its  highest  aims  any  too 
free  ;  since,  as  already  stated,  we  believe  it  to 
be  hampered  and  trammelled  by  an  unmeaning 
devotion  to  the  past ;  but  because  Art  as  applied 
to  decoration  and  manufacture  is  so  far  from 
being  at  all  free  as  to  render  its  future  progress 
a  constant  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Science  is  ever  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
The  achievements  of  to-day  are  only  the  stepping- 
stones  to  the  works  and  discoveries  of  to-morrow; 
and  whilst  it  is  retrospective  in  its  knowledge 
it  is  prospective  in  its  actions.  Manufacture, 
where  it  is  connected  with  science,  is  ever 
moving  onward  to  greater  and  greater  results ; 
in  Art  it  is  bound  down  and  becomes  the 
counterfeit  of  a  past  time;  and  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  chemistry  and  mechanical 
invention  are  made  subservient  to  the  most 
servile  imitation  of  those  things  which  the 
imperfect  knowledge,  means,  and  appliances  of  a 
past  age  rendered  neeessary ;  inasmuch  as  the 
results  were  those  which  alone  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  such  circumstances.  To  show  how 
the  altered  circumstances  and  increased  facihties 
which  the  scientific  improvement  in  manu¬ 
facturing  aids  have  produced  may  be  applied  to  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  development  of  Art,  is 
an  object  worthy  to  grow  out  of  the  great 
aggregation  of  the  skill,  talent,  and  industry  of 
the  nations  which  the  Great  Exhibition  has 
brought  together,  and  which  it  so  profusely 
but  unsystematically  illustrates.  To  do  this  for 
one  department  of  manufacture  alone  would  be 
a  great  and  useful  thing,  but  to  be  enabled  to 
do  it  for  it  all  would  be  an  extension  of  the 
service  which  should  at  all  events  be  aimed  at. 

Textile  manufactures  have  been  quoted  as 
best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  position  desirable 
to  be  taken,  because  they  comprise  all  the 
great  requisites  in  every  other  kind  of  manu¬ 
facture; — a  perfect  mastery  over,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  raw  materials,  complete  mechanical 
means,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  chemical  appliances,  and  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  development  of  artistic  powers  in 
combination  therewith,  and  in  the  application 
of  which,  the  knowledge  of  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  the  particular  manufacture,  its  pecu¬ 


liarities  and  its  difficulties,  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  even  the  probability  of  a  success¬ 
ful  result.  The  student  of  Art-manufacture 
under  existing  circumstances  has  all  this  to 
contend  with  at  the  outset  of  his  career ;  and 
the  elementary  principles  on  which  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  practice  are  to  be  founded  arc  so 
difficult  of  achievement  in  combination,  that 
half  a  life  is  expended  before  any  degree  of 
certainty  in  his  pursuit  can  be  said  to  bo  arrived 
at.  He  studies  Art  alone  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
its  after  application  in  practice,  but  the  simplest 
elements  of  that  practice  are  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  left  untouched;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
though  not  one  whit  more  of  an  artist  than  ho 
should  be,  he  is  infinitely  less  of  a  workman 
than  he  might  be,  were  means  afforded  him  for 
the  study  of  those  things  to  uhe  production  of 
which  his  artistic  knowledge  and  talent  are  to 
be  applied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  commences 
with  manufactures — for,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility,  except 
in  very  favourable  circumstances,  for  him  to 
study  Art  and  Manufacture  together — he  proceeds 
with  his  work,  attaining  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  every  thing  around  him;  but  then  the  pro¬ 
babilities  are  that  with  this  his  mind  becomes 
warped  in  a  traditionary  direction  by  the  lore 
of  the  workshop,  and  instead  of  becoming,  as  he 
might  have  become,  a  leader  and  originator,  by 
means  of  a  well  directed  education  in  the 
practice  and  the  aesthetics  of  his  pursuits,  he 
sinks  into  the  position  of  a  mere  follower  and 
copyist. 

It  is  not  contended  that  any  aid,  such  as  a 
public  institution,  be  it  School,  College,  or 
Museixm,  might  afford,  could  by  any  possibility 
ever  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  practical  ex 
perience  of  the  workshop  in  all  those  technical 
points  which  oft  repeated  experiments  and  con¬ 
tinual  observation  alone  can  supply ;  but  it  is 
contended  that  greatly  improved  means  may  be 
afforded  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  College 
and  Museum  of  Manufacture  and  Industrial  Art, 
which  should,  as  fully  and  completely  as  the 
peculiarities  of  each  trade  would  allow,  illustrate 
every  requirement,  process,  and  present  position 
of  those  industrial  pursuits,  the  results  of  which 
are  so  amply  displayed  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 
It  is  to  this  point,  then,  that  attention  is  now  to 
be  directed,  sueffi  a  foundation  having  been  laid 
as  will  go  far  at  least  to  show  the  necessity  for 
such  an  institution,  as  a  means  not  only  of  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  results  of  this  unequalled 
gathering  of  the  industry  of  the  civilised  world, 
but  also  a  means  of  still  further  advancing 
those  pursuits  on  which  the  future  progress  of 
mankind  in  the  amenities  of  social  life,  and  the 
permanent  well-being  of  the  human  race,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  higher  manifestations  of  the 
mind,  would  appear  to  depend. 

If  something  of  this  kind  is  effected,  then  the 
Crystal  Palace  will  not  have  risen  in  vain;  but, 
if  with  the  evanescence  of  that  popularity  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a  mania  at  the 
present  moment,  the  treasures  gathered  within 
its  walls  are  scattered  abroad,  and  mere  passing 
notes  or  desultory  records  be  the  only  permanent 
result — except  such  as  firom  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  must  exist  in  the  memories  of  the  hundreds 
of  ingenious  men  who  have  studied  its  beauties — 
then  as  compared  with  what  might  have  resulted, 
it  will  have  been  but  a  royal  toy,  a  bubble  of 
fashion,  blown  at  vast  labour  and  cost,  and  at  its 
bursting  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  com-  ; 
paratively  useless  appendage  to  Hyde  Park  in 
the  form  of  a  Winter  Garden.  We  say  “  com¬ 
paratively  useless,”  because,  whilst  arguing  for  a 
more  extended  use  than  that  contemplated  by 
the  projectors  of  a  delightful  and  valuable  place 
of  resort,  we  do  not  desire  to  do  more  than 
take  a  relative  position  ;  inasmuch  as  whilst  con¬ 
tending  for  a  Winter  Garden,  very  much  more 
is  advocated ;  in  short,  a  permanent  College  and 
Museum  of  Manupactuees  and  Industrial 
Art,*  in  conjunction  with  a  National  Gallery 


*  It  may  not  tie  out  of  place  here  to  state  that,  though 
this  proposition  as  to  a  College  and  Musenm  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  and  Industrial  Art  is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
now  under  public  discussion  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  similar  to  the  “  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Mdtiers  ”  and  the  “  Ecole  Centrale,”  at  Paris,  the  full  de- 


op  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  The  sculpture 
to  form  part  of  the  arrangements  of  the  great 
conservatory  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Paxton,  and  so 
far,  at  least,  supported  by  the  publie. 

If  an  undue  prominence  may  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  one  class  of  manufacture, — textile 
fabrics,  in  the  illustrations  used  in  the  course  of 
our  essay,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that 
though  the  general  principle,  as  already  asserted, 
is  applicable  to  every  class  of  industrial  products, 
particularly  those  into  which  Art  enters  as  an 
element,  yet  that,  inasmuch  as  textile  manufac¬ 
tures  presented  an  example  of  the  most  marked 
neglect  of  the  means  by  which  anything  like  a 
permanent  record  of  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  the  progress  of  improvement  therein, 
could  be  made,  it  was  desirable  to  grapple 
with  so  palpable  an  omission  in  as  distinct  a 
form  as  possible.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
tliat  there  are  certain  departments  of  manu¬ 
facture  in  which  a  stop  of  a  most  important  cha- 
i-acter  has  been  already  made  in  this  direction, 
and  which  will  go  very  far  to  prove  tlio  value 
of  the  course  adopted,  when  applied  to  others. 
In  all  departments  of  manufactures  in  which 
minerals  and  metals  are  used,  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  *  undertakes  to  illustrate 
and  record  everything  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
liminary  processes  of  the  raw  materials,  to 
register  and  illustrate  the  quality,  constituent 
parts,  commercial  value,  and  the  locality  whence 
derived;  together  with  all  matters  connected 
with  facilities  of  working,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  those  directly  interested  in  materials  applic¬ 
able  to  the  production  of  manufactures  in  metals, 
whether  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  or 
zinc,  and  the  compounds  of  brass,  bronze,  Bri¬ 
tannia  metal,  or  other  numerous  products  of  the 
metal-worker’s  crucible,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  known,  from  the  most  rich  and  rare 
down  to  the  most  simple  and  useful;  and  all 
are  illustrated  in  their  direct  application  to 
economic  purposes.  In  manufactures  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  ceramic  productions  generally, 
the  materials  used,  whether  flints,  sand,  clay,  or 
other  natural  products,  are  all  completely  shown 
in  their  distinct  relation  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put  when  applied  to  industrial  purposes; 
and  it  is  totally  impossible  for  any  person  of  the 
commonest  intelligence  to  visit  this  admirable 
institution  (the  existence  of  which  is  an  honour 
to  the  country)  without  being  struck  with  the 
immense  importance  of  the  interests  it  repre¬ 
sents,  the  value  and  direct  application  of  the 
illustrations  it  gives  of  the  resources  of  the 
manufacturer,  whose  raw  material  is  derived 
from  those  mineral  treasures  which,  but  for 
some  permanent  reeord  like  this,  may  be,  as 
they  were  for  so  long  a  period,  totally  neglected 
in  their  relation  to  the  industrial  resources  of 
mankind;  but  which  are,  by  these  means,  be¬ 
coming  daily  and  hourly  lietter  known  to  those 
most  largely  interested  ;  since  the  fact  of  having 
such  a  central  point  to  which  all  materials  of 
doubtful  value  can  be  referred  for  investigation, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  promoting 
the  discovery  of  new  substances,  or  arriving  at 
a  better  knowledge  of  those  already  known,  by 
the  aid  of  men  of  scientific  attainments,  whose 
duty  and  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  institute  such 
inquiries  as  may  set  all  doubts  at  rest,  and  make 
a  permanent  and  lasting  reeord  of  the  results  of 
these  experiments  as  to  the  qualities,  economic 
value,  and  uses  of  the  materials  submitted  to 
them.  Surely  then,  if  this  is  of  value — as  who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  1 — to  all  those  branches  of 
industry  into  which  the  products  of  the  mineral 

velopment  of  which  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  late 
visit  of  those  most  interested  in  this  question  to  the  J^tes 
given  at  Paris  in  honour  of  the  Exhibition ;  yet  that  the 
whole  of  this  essay  was  written  before  that  period,  as  the 
terms  of  the  competition  required  that  it  should  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  the  5th  of  August,  at  which  date  the  writer 
was  in  Paris  with  his  colleagues.  The  extension  of  the 
idea  to  the  “  establishment  of  branch  institutions,  with  a 
central  college  united  into  one  university  of  arts  and 
manufactures,"  as  stated  in  a  memorial  agreed  to  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  of  August,  is  one,  amongst  many  other  proofs, 
that  the  subject  has  arrested  the  attention  of  many  active 
minds.  Public  meetings,  too,  have  been  held  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Manchester,  which  pronounced  strongiy  in  its 
favour.  The  memorial  agreed  to  at  the  former  town,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  mayor,  W.  Lucy,  Esq.,  is  as  distinctly  in 
its  favour  as  that  of  Sheffield. 

*  To  which  a  Government  School  of  Mines  is  now 
added  for  instruction  in  science  as  applicable  to  mining. 
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kingdom  enter  as  the  constituent  basis,  then  it 
must  be  of  equal  importance  to  tlie  true  progress 
and  proper  development  of  those  manutactures, 
the  raw  materials  of  which  are  derivable  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  and  records  of 
cotton,  wool,  or  silk  in  their  distinct  varieties, 
qualities,  and  uses ;  the  varied  character  of 
ivory,  horn,  or  bone  ;  the  distinguishing  featui'es 
of  the  various  beautiful  timber’s,  not  only  of  our 
own  country,  but  of  the  whole  world,  whether 
for  works  of  ornament  or  utility,  will  bo  equally 
apparent ;  and  with  the  present  opportunity  to 
commence  such  a  permanent  and  lasting  record 
of  the  natiu-al  resources  of  our  planet,  we  main¬ 
tain  it  would  be  a  culpable  act  of  negligence  not 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
our  power;  and  not  only  establish  a  Museum, 
but  a  means  of  rendering  its  contents  useful  by 
direct  teachings  therefrom. 

Happily  for  the  proposition,  a  step  has  already 
been  taken  in  this  direction  by  His  Koyal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  a  proposal 
has  gone  forth  to  the  various  exhibitors  in  which, 
if  responded  to,  those  who  have  already  carried 
out  the  great  work  before  us  with  so  much  skill, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  propose  to  commence 
the  very  work  which  we  now  essay  to  advocate. 
How  far  those  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  matter  purpose  going  remains  to  bo  seen, 
and  in  all  probability  this  will  bo  contingent 
upon  the  success  they  meet  with  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  who  have 
exhibited. 

If,  however,  nothing  more  is  contemplated 
than  a  record  of  the  Exhibition,  this,  valuable  as 
it  may  and  certainly  will  be,  is  not  precisely 
w’hat  we  ought  to  look  for  as  arising  oirt  of  this 
mighty  manifestation  of  the  world's  industry 
and  skill  ;  and  the  question  very  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  all  these  benefits  which 
may  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  such  a  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  distinctly  marked  features  of 
the  Exhibition  in  their  relation  to  tlie  scientific, 
artistic,  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  ; 
not  only  as  a  record  of  existing  means,  appli¬ 
ances,  and  results,  but  also  as  guarantee  that  a 
continuous  record  should  be  kept  of  the  future 
progress  of  all  those  arts  by  which  we  hold  our 
position  as  a  nation,  and  to  which  we  look  as  a 
means  of  usefulness,  not  onh’  to  ourselves,  but 
to  the  world  at  largo.* 
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The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  selected  hy 
the  prize-holders  of  the  Art-Union  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  September,  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Britisii  Artists.  In  1850, 
the  number  of  pictures  and  drawings  purchased 
by  prize-holders  amounted  to  109,  the  utmost 
value  being  400f.,  and  descendina;  from  that  sum 
to  lOh  each.  The  highest  prize  this  year  is  200/., 
and  the  others  as  usual  deseend  to  the  determinate 
minimum — 10/.  ;  the  number  of  selected  pictures 
and  other  works  being  111.  This  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  pictures  to  be  thus  publicly 
distributed  in  one  season ;  and  on  looking  round 
the  walls,  although  there  are  some  whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  honour  neither  to  the  author  nor  the 
possessor,  there  are  yet  a  great  proportion  that 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen.  With  respect 
to  the  limit  of  the  highest  prize,  we  have  long 
considered  200/.  ample ;  and  a  retrospective  review 
of  these  works  will  show  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
— that  is,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  ulterior  history 
of  some  of  the  pictures.  400/.  is  a  large  sum  for 
the  ordinary  effort  of  a  certain  class  of  artists  ;  and 
there  are  men  with  whom  in  the  arena  we  shake 
hands  once  a  year,  who  virtuously  ignore  the  benefits 
of  this  institution,  but  to  whom  time  was  that  the 
half  of  that  sum  had  been  considered  a  princely 
largesse  for  one  of  their  productions.  The  works 
of  these  men  are  all  professedly  painted  to  com¬ 
mission,  and  we  cannot  judge  better  of  the  “specu¬ 
lations”  than  by  considering  some  of  the  antece¬ 
dent  first-class  acquisitions  of  prize-holders.  The 
council  express  regret  that  sculpture  was  not  at 
all  represented  among  the  selections  of  last  year. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  exhibition,  in 
which  appears  No.  177,  “  Psyche,”  a  statue  in 
marble,  by  P.  MacDowell,  R.A.  ;  it  is  called  a 


*  To  be  continued. 


statue,  but  it  is  a  bust  repeated  from  the  statue  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  MacDowell  at  the  Academy,  a  work 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  it  merits. 
Visitors  will  be  agreeably  surprised  by  a  new 
feature  presented  in  this  exhibition — that  is,  a 
selection  from  the  prizes  of  past  years.  We  are 
really  glad  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  some 
of  these  works  :  the  impressions  which  they  now 
make  are  of  a  very  mixed  character  and  especially 
afl'ected  by  more  recent  recollections.  No  painter 
has  a  permanent  status  of  quality  ;  every  one 
paints  either  better  or  worse  than  he  has  done 
heretofore  ;  and  these  pictures  show  us  that  if 
some  paint  better  than  they  did  in  past  years, 
there  are  others  that  jraint  incomparably  worse. 
To  ourselves  all  these  works  are  familiar,  and  of 
many  of  them  rve  have  already  spoken  ;  some  have 
been  removed  from  good  places  in  other  exhibitions, 
but  there  is  a  proportion  that  is  much  advantaged 
by  the  change.  The  first  prize  (200/.)  is  No.  13; 
it  is  entitled,  “  Don’t  be  afraid,  you  shan’t  fall,” 
by'J.  Tennant;  the  price  of  the  picture  is  150 
guineas,  therefore  the  residue  reverts  to  the  funds 
of  the  society. — “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,” 
W.  M.  Egley,  jun.,  was  purchased  for  150/.,  from 
the  rvalls  of  the  Academy  ;  the  sketch  for  this 
picture  is  now  exhibited  in  the  collection  of 
sketches  in  the  room  of  the  old  Water  Colour 
Society;  it  is  better  in  effect  and  more  harmonious 
than  the  picture.  —  “The  Diversion  of  the  Moc- 
coletti,”  by  M’Innes,  has  been  purchased  for 
136/.  10s.,  being  13/.  10s.  minus  the  given  150/. — 
The  two  prizes  of  the  value  of  100/.  each  are  No.  79, 
“  An  Autumnal  Noon  on  the  Mountains,  North 
Wales,”  H.J.  Boddington;  and  No.  80,  “  Cattle,” 
G.  Cole. — Tho.se  of  the  value  of  80/.  are  No.  11. 
“  Who ’s  there  ?”  T.  II.  Maguire  ;  No.  18,  “  Scene 
on  the  Exe,  Topsham,  Evening,”  W.  AVilliams; 
No.  35,  “  Lime  Kiln  in  the  Highlands,”  H.  A. 
M'Culloch  ;  “  The  Ale  House,”  W.  Shayer  ;  and 
“  Psyche,”  a  bust  in  marble,  P.  MaeDowell,  R.  A.; 
in  looking  round  the  rooms  the  eye  everywhere 
recognises  works  of  great  merit,  but  having  already 
spoken  of  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  reconsider 
their  claims  to  notice.  Of  those  selected  by 
prize-holders  of  former  years  may  be  mentioned 
“The  Microscope,”  G.  Lance,  1842. — “Scene 
from  the  Legend  of  Montrose,”  F.  Stone,  1840. — 
“Watering  Cuttle,  Evening,”  T.  S.  Cooper;  an 
admirable  Dutch-looking  picture,  better  than  Ver- 
boeckhoven,more  substantial  thanthe  present  works 
of  the  artist. — “  The  Holy  Well,  Brittany,”  J.  J. 
Jenkins,  1840. — No.  90.  “  Gil  Bias  exchanges  rings 
with  Camilla,”  A.  Egg,  1844. — No.  94.  “  A  Mountain 
Chief’s  Funeral  in  the  Olden  Time,”  F.  Danbj’, 
A. R.A.  (of  this  picture  we  have  already  said  that 
it  will  become  entirely  indistinct  ;  it  is  already 
very  much  more  so  tlian  when  exhibited  two  years 
ago)  — No.  98.  “The  Marquis  having  chosen 
patient  Griselda  for  his  wife,  causes  the  court 
ladies  to  dress  her  in  her  father’s  cottage,”  R. 
Redgrave,  A. R.A. —  Titania  Sleeping,”  R.  Dadd, 
1841. — “  'i'he  Tired  Huntsman,”  C.  Landseer,  1840. 

• — No.  111.  “  A  Camaldolese  Monk  showing  the 
relics  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Camaldoli,  at  Rome,” 
W.  Simson.  AVe  remember  this  excellent  picture 
in  the  Academy  in  1838,  and  our  impression  is  still 
the  same  as  then,  that  the  stalls  on  the  left  are  too 
powerfully  made  out ;  they  importune  the  eye  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  group  of  devotees. — No.  122. 
“  Bianca  Capclla,”  j.  C.  Hook,  1849. — No.  123. 
“  Omnium  Gatherum,”  W.  D.  Kennedy,  1838. — 
No.  127.  “  A  Scene  from  the  Vicar  of  AA'’akc- 
field,”  1842,  W.  P.  Frith,  A.R,  A.— No.l29.  “  The 
Dawn  of  Morning,”  F.  Danby,  A.R. A.,  1846. — 
No.  130.  “  The  Garden  Terrace,  Haddon,”  T. 
Creswick,  1841. — No.  160.  “The  Oath  ofVargos 
in  the  Consiel  des  Troubles,”  L.  Haghe,  1841. 
— No,  161.  “  Hastings  Beach,  Sunset,”  J.  D. 
Harding,  1842.  —  No.  163.  “King  Alfred  in 
the  Swineherd’s  Cottage,”  II.  Warren,  1846. — • 
No.  169.  “  Capuchin  Monks  at  Matins  in  their 

Convent  at  Bruges,”  L.  Haghe,  1848. — No.  170. 
“  Saltwood  Castle,  Kent,”  P.  De  AVint,  1848. 
— No.  171.  “  Shrimping  off  the  Bligh,  Mouth  of 
the  Thames,”  E.  Duncan,  1844. — No.  173.  “  The 
Contest  for  the  Bridge,”  G.  Cattermole,  1844. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  largest 
works  of  the  artist,  was  exhibited  in  1844.  The 
white  body  colour,  so  abundantly  employed  here, 
seems  to  stand  better  than  in  some  of  Mr.  Catter- 
mole’s  other  large  works,  but  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  the  paper  has  started  in  some  places. 
— No.  175.  “  Bielstein  on  the  Mozelle,”  J.  D. 
Harding,  1845. — No.  176.  “  The  Broken  Pitcher,” 
AV.  C.  Marshall,  1842. 

Besides  the  pictures  and  drawings,  copies  of 
sculptural  works  are  exhibited,  which  have  been 
distributed  as  prizes  by  the  Society.  These  are 
generally  from  known  and  esteemed  works,  being 
twenty-seven  copies  of  a  bronze  bas-relief,  “  The 
Death  of  Boadicea,”  by  H.  H.  Armstead  ;  seventy 


bronze  busts  of  the  Queen,  after  the  copy  by  T. 
Thorneycroft  of  Chantrey’s  bust  at  Windsor; 
twenty  tazze  in  iron,  modelled  after  the  Greek  ; 
seventy-five  copies  of  a  porcelain  statuette,  “  The 
Dancing  Girl  Reposing,”  after  W.  C.  Marshall, 
A.R. A.;  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  proof 
impressions  of  “  The  Crucifixion  ;  ”  one  hundred 
and  eleven  proof  impressions  of  “  Queen  Pliilippa 
interceding  for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais ;  ”  a 
statuette  in  alabaster  of  “  The  Dancing  Girl 
Reposing,”  and  a  group  in  wax,  “  Michael  and 
Satan.” 

V  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  any  circumstances, 
the  exhibition  of  selected  works  from  the  prize 
lists  of  former  years  may  he  continued,  in  so  far 
as  they  maybe  accessible:  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  will  form  an  interesting  feature  of  future 
exhibitions. 
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THE  OLD  PIER  A'f  LITTLEHAMPTON. 

Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  H.A.,  Paintpr.  J.  Cousm,  En^aver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  4lt.  in.,  by  3  ft.  in. 

Few  acquainted  with  the  pictures  exhibited  by 
Callcott  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  would 
recognise  this  work  as  coming  from  the  same  hand, 
so  widely  does  it  differ  in  subject  and  treatment 
from  those  beautiful  compositions  which  gained 
for  the  artist  the  title  of  the  English  Claude. 

The  village  of  Littlehampton  stands  on  the 
Sussex  coast  near  Bognor  ;  it  is  a  quiet  picturesque 
place  that  presents  many  attractive  features  to  the 
artist;  but  the  “old  pier”  which  Callcott  has 
here  painted  no  longer  exists.  The  materials  of 
his  picture  are  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  yet  they 
are  represented  with  a  grandeur  of  efl'ect  that 
makes  every  object  important.  The  time  is 
evening,  and  the  sun  is  breaking  forth  after  a  storm 
which  has  agitated  the  surface  of  the  sea,  stirring 
it  into  more  than  ordinary  motion.  A  beautiful 
wmrm  and  w'atery  tone  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
work,  throwing  a  transparent  mist  over  the 
extreme  distance,  and  reflecting  on  the  middle 
distance,  the  high  lights  of  the  sun’s  rays  :  the 
foreground  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  while  the 
omission  of  even  the  least  object  introduced  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  entire  composition. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Sheffield. —  Testimonial  to  James  Montgomery . 
— The  Sheffield  newspapers  announce  a  project  for 
doing  honour  to  James  Montgomery  the  poet. 
A  subscription  has  been  commenced  and  is  going 
on  very  favourably.  A  bust  or  statue  was  first 
proposed,  but  the  majority  of  his  admirers  desire 
to  present  him  with  something  more  substantial. 
A  more  worthy  recipient  of  the  homage  of  the 
people  of  Sheffield,  could  not  have  been  selected. 
Mr.  J.  Montgomery  has  been  in  his  time  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  native  town,  and  their  connexion 
ought  to  be  perpetuated. 

Liverfool. — Model  of  the  Liverpool  Docks. — 
The  town  council  have  sanctioned  the  purchase  of 
the  model  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  for  700/.,  a  sum 
about  equivalent  to  its  cost.  As  a  w’ork  of  art  it  is 
certainly  entitled  to  no  great  praise ;  for  it  is 
coarsely  and  unskilfully  put  together.  If  how¬ 
ever,  the  drawings  and  calculations  on  which  it 
w'as  based  be  correct,  it  will  doubtless  prove  an 
object  of  considerable  interest  in  the  locality  it  is 
intended  to  represent. 

Edinburgh. — It  has  been  resolved  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  admirers  of  George  Heriot,  in 
Edinburgh,  to  place  a  statue  of  him  in  one  of  the 
niches  of  the  Scott  monument.  Such  a  proposition 
is  hardly  less  absurd  that  it  would  be  to  place  a 
statue  of  Dr.  Jenner  by  the  side  of  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  simply  because  both  were  great  benefactors 
to  their  species.  Scott  has  given  worthy  George 
Heriot  a  niche  in  the  temple  which  Fame  has 
erected  to  his  memory.  If  he  must  have  another 
monument,  let  him  have  one  to  himself. 

Birmingham.  —  Monument  to  Hutton.  —  The 
enthusiastic  historian  of  Birmingham  who,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  set  out  alone  on  a  journey  then  diffi¬ 
cult  ami  dangerous,  the  perambulation  of  the 
Roman  wall  across  Britain,  to  notify  its  aspect  and 
publish  its  results,  is  about  to  be  more  honourably 
recorded  in  that  town.  A  monument  is  about  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory  in  AA'^ard  End  Church, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Hollins  is  the  sculptor ;  a  bust  of 
the  historian  occupies  its  centre,  the  Gothic  canopy 
above  being  richly  sculptured  in  Caen  stone.  It 
is  a  work  of  much  interest. 
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It  has  been  remarked  to  us  by  some  on  whose  opinions,  generally,  we  should  place 
reliance,  that  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  “  Great  Masters  of  Art”  we  are  intro¬ 
ducing  month  after  month,  are  deficient  in  that  philosophical  criticism  upon  the  works 


for  in  other  channels,  many  of  which  have  long  been  in  exis¬ 
tence,  easily  accessible  to  most  desirous  of  searching  them  out, 
but  not  so  readily  available  to  the  multitudes  for  whom  we  write. 


THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ART. 
No.  10.— PHILIP  WOUWERMAN. 


of  the  respective  painters  which  would  make  the  series  of  papers 
more  valuable  to  the  student  and  connoisseur.  The  objection, 
doubtless,  would  hold  good  if  the  readers  of  the  Art-Journal 
were  confined  to  these  classes,  or  even  if  they  greatly  prepon¬ 
derated  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case :  there  are  thousands 
into  whose  hands  our  publication  passes  who  care  not  a  straw 
for  what  would  interest  only  a  few,  and  to  whom  such  disquisi¬ 
tions  would  be  little  better  than  a  “  sealed  book  not  because 
they  are  unable  to  comprehend  them,  but  because  they  would  find 
little  amusement  and  less  edification  in  grave  criticisms  upon  the 
aesthetics  of  Art.  In  commencing  this  series  we  stated  our  aim 
would  be  to  make  them  popular  by  giving  a  brief  record  of  the 
life  of  the  artist,  and  describing  the  characteristics  and  the  beauties 
of  his  works,  so  that  the  information,  however  imperfectly  stated, 
might  enable  the  reader  to  examine  with  more  interest,  and  with 
some  amount  of  knowledge,  the  pictures  of  those  great  men  of 
old,  when  they  happen  to  fall  in  their  way.  And  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  course  pursued  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  such  a  result,  and  that  we  do  wisely  in  following  it,  while 
we  leave  the  learning  that  some  would  wish  to  gain,  to  be  sought 


There  are  few  of  the  old  Dutch  painters,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  of  any  school,  whose  works  are  better  known 


or  more  hiehly  appreciated  in  England,  than  those 
of  Philip  Wouwerman,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called. 


Wouvermans;  recent  researches,  however,  have 
determined  the  former  method  of  spelling  his  name 
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to  be  the  correct  one.  His  cavalry  halts  and 
skirmishes,  his  landscapes  embellished  with  groups 
of  spirited  figures,  his  interiors  similarly  enlivened, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  collection,  of  any  note, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  subjects  he  usually 
painted  are  of  a  class  to  ensure  popularity  in  a 
country  where  the  horse,  Wouwerman’s  favourite 
animal,  is  no  less  a  favourite  with  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  M.  Charles  Blanc  says  of  him, 
“  History  does  not  inform  us  whether  the 
artist  was  himself  one  of  those  stout  cavaliers  who 
knew  how  to  manage  their  chargers  with  so  much 
grace  and  de.vterity,  but  he  certainly  drew  more 
horses  on  his  canvas  than  he  reckoned  among  his 
stud.  How  closely  must  he  have  studied  in  the 
academy  of  the  stable,  by  the  side  of  the  farrier’s 
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forge,  and  in  the  court-yards  of  hostelries,  watching 
the  various  movements  of  the  animal,  and  rapidly 
sketching  his  form  in  all  its  diversified  attitudes.”* 
It  is  thus  only  that  an  artist  can  become  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  any  department  to  which  he  aspires  ;  an 
animal-painter  would  acquire  nothing  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  wishes  to  attain  among  the  classic  models  of 
the  human  figure  to  be  seen  in  the  best  schools, 
nor  would  a  painter  of  history,  except  for  particular 
purposes,  learn  anything  from  the  companionshi]) 
of  grooms  and  stable-boys  ;  and  yet  we  have  heard 
principles  of  art-education  as  absurd  as  these  advo¬ 
cated  by  grave  and  sensible  men,  who  would  base 
all  teaching  on  one  unvarying  law  which,  like  that 
of  the  Medes,  must  never  be  changed. 

Philip  Wouwerman  was  born  at  Haarlem  in 


1620;  his  father,  Paul  Wouwerman,  was  a  his¬ 
torical  painter  of  little  celebrity,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  sufficient  capacity  to  constitute  him  an 
excellent  tutor  to  his  son,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
latter.  From  the  period  when  the  father’s  pre- 
ceptorship  terminated,  till  the  reputation  of  the 
son  had  become  firmly  established,  much  obscurity 
prevails  as  to  his  subsequent  masters  and  studies. 
Most  biographical  writers  have  followed  Houbra- 
ken’shistoiy,  written  upwards  of  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Wouwerman,  and  which  is  exceedingly 
vague,  contradictory,  and  founded  on  mere  hear- 
•say.  Recent  authorities,  particularly  Mr.  C.  J. 
Nieuwenhuys,  and  Mr.  Stanley  in  bis  new  and 
revised  edition  of  “  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers,”  have,  however,  cleared  up  many 


of  the  inconsistencies  that  appear  in  previous 
authors ;  we  shall  therefore  make  use  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  find  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  book  especially. 

Houbraken  states  that  Wouwerman  became  the 
pupil  of  John  Wynants,  and  by  the  instruction  of 
that  excellent  landscape-painter  his  progress  was 
so  rapid  that  it  surprised  his  master,  whose 
pictures  he  frequently  embellished  with  figures 
and  animals.  Now  although  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  Wouwerman  sometimes  imitated 
Wynants  and  even  Peter  Van  Laer,  commonly 
called  Bamboccio,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  enterecl 
the  study  of  the  former  artist  as  a  pupil.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Stanley  says  ; — “  For  what  purpose  did 
he  enter  the  school  of  that  master  ?  certainly  not 


to  learn  to  paint  animals  and  figures,  tor  Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys  has  shown  that  the  landscapes  in 
which  he  has,  in  some  measure,  imitated  Wynants, 
are  not  his  earliest  works.  The  frequency  of  his 
painting  animals  and  figures  in  that  master’s  land¬ 
scapes  would  naturally  induce  an  occasional  imita¬ 
tion,  especially  when  the  subject  required  sandy 
hillocks  and  broken  roads  ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  ever  the  pupil  of  Wynants.  There  is 
more  likelihood  that  he  was  instructed  both  in 
landscape  and  animal-painting  by  Peter  Verbeek, 
of  Haarlem,  to  whose  landscapes  and  hunting 
pieces  his  earlier  pictures  bear  a  resemblance  ;  and 


*  “  Ilistoire  des  Peintres  de  toutes  les  Ecoles.”  Paris. 


that  his  connexion  with  Wynants  was  rather  that 
of  a  coadjutor  than  as  a  pupil.” 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Wouwerman  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  John  de  Wet,  the 
painter  and  picture-dealer  of  Haarlem;  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  thus  related :  —  De  Wet  had  com¬ 
missioned  Bamboccio  to  paint  him  a  picture  of 
cavalry  halting,  for  which  the  artist  required  two 
hundred  florins ;  this  sum  being  considered  too 
large,  and  Bamboccio  refusing  to  execute  the 
work  for  less,  Wouwerman,  whose  merits  were  not 
entirely  unknown,  was  applied  to  for  a  similar 
subject  at  the  same  price,  and  he  consented  to 
paint  one  of  his  very  best  pictures  for  the  dealer, 
and  he  did  so.  De  Wet  made  considerable  stir  about 
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the  great  talent  he  had  discovered  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  artist,  more  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  annoying  Bamboccio,  than  for  attaching 
credit  to  his  own  discernment.  He  invited  all  the 
connoisseurs  of  the  place  to  see  the  chef-d'oeuvre, 
and  thus  the  reputation  of  the  painter  became 
firmly  established.  There  is  another  version  of 
this  anecdote  told,  in  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  commission  wasgiven  simultaneously  to  the  two 
artists,  to  prove  that  a  painter  who  had  studied  in 
Rome,  as  Bamboccio  had,  was  not  necessarily  a 
greater  painter  than  he  who  had  not ;  the  connois- 
sieurs  of  that  day  invariably  giving  a  preference 
to  the  works  of  the  former.  Houbraken  states 
that  the  slight  thus  put  upon  Bamboccio  so  affected 
his  mind  as  to  hasten  his  death  ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Stanley  observes,  “  the  mortification  must  have 
been  a  long  time  operating,  lor  Wouwennan  had 


been  in  his  grave  five  years  when  Bamboccio 
committed  suicide.” 

Another  subject  of  discussion  among  the  biogra¬ 
phers  of  this  artist  refers  to  the  patronage  his 
works  met  with  during  his  life-time.  Bryan,  who 
we  suppose  followed  Houbraken’s  history,  says  ; — 
“To  supply  the  wants  of  a  numerous  family,  he 
w'as  obliged  to  work  without  relaxation  ;  but  such 
was  his  love  for  his  Art  that  the  most  urgent 
necessity  could  never  induce  him  to  leave  any  of 
his  works  in  a  neglected  or  unfinished  state.  The 
pictures  of  Peter  de  Laer,  called  Bamboccio,  at 
that  time  engrossed  the  admiration  of  the  Dutch 
collectors,  and  the  charming  productions  of  Wou- 
werman  were  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed  and  un¬ 
known.  The  disappointment  and  chagrin  at 
finding  his  works  so  much  neglected,  is  supposed 
to  have  impaired  his  health,”  &c.  Mr.  Stanley 


combats  this  notion  so  forcibly,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  bring  forward  his  observations  on  the 
matter: — “  As  to  his  merits  being  overlooked,  and 
his  pictures  neglected  or  undervalued,  during  his  life, 
the  assertion  can  hardly  require  refutation.  Would 
all  the  most  eminent  landscape-painters  of  his 
country  and  time,  solicit  an  artist,  whose  abilities 
were  not  esteemed,  to  embellish  their  works? 
Would  an  artist,  whose  productions  were  neglected 
or  undervalued,  continue  to  paint  picture  after 
picture,  bestowing  the  greatest  care  and  dili¬ 
gence  in  perfecting  the  beauty  of  all,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  eight  hundred  known,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
others  ?  It  may  rather  be  concluded  that 
the  good  payment  he  received  was  a  stimulus  to 
exertion.  But  if  he  did  not  sell  his  pictures,  how 
comes  it  so  many  hundreds  are  so  carefully  pre¬ 


served  in  all  parts  of  Europe  ?  and  that  they  have 
been  found  in  collections  and  in  families,  where 
they  have  been  from  so  early  a  period  that  the 
record  of  their  acquisition  is  lost.  Examine  the 
subj  ects  of  his  pictures, — do  they,  in  any  way,  betray 
poverty  of  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  painter  ? 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  rank  going  out  hawking 
and  hunting,  or  returning  from  their  sports, 
gallantly  attired  and  attended,  all  joyous  as  the 
day  ;  no  incident  omitted  that  could  add  interest 
to  the  scene  ;  all  indicating  that  the  artist  himself 
was  a  frequent  partaker  of  such  sports,  and  fully 
acquainted  with  the  polished  manners  of  the 
higher  order  of  society.”  Such,  and  many  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  similar  nature,  are  adduced  in 
denial  of  Wouwerman’s  want  of  patronage, 
which,  to  our  minds,  are  sufficiently  satis¬ 


factory,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  there 
are  too  many  examples  to  prove  that  painters 
will  persevere  in  a  peculiar  style  of  work,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  discouragement  attending  their 
labours.  Our  own  Haydon  is  a  case  in  point — a 
man  of  unquestionable  genius,  but  entertaining 
views  of  Art  which  the  public  either  would  not,  or 
could  not,  understand,  and  persevering  in  his  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  them  with  a  pertinacity  that  set  at 
defiance  general  opinion,  till  he  “  perished  in  his 
pride.”  We  might  multiply  these  instances  to  a 
considerable  extent,  were  it  necessary  to  do  so,  to 
maintain  the  argument. 

Wouwerman  died  in  1668  ;  tradition  says  that 
before  his  death,  he  ordered  all  his  studies,  sketches, 
and  drawings  to  be  burned,  lest  any  of  his  children 
should  follow  a  profession  which,  as  the  same  au¬ 


thority  reports,  had  proved  so  unprofitable  to  him. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  report,  like  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  was  not  founded  on  fact ;  his 
sketches  are  certainly  very  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  presumption, 
by  no  means  an  improbable  one,  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  especially,  from  his  constant 
occupations  in  his  atelier,  he  made  but  few,  and 
that  his  earlier  studies  were  destroyed  when  they 
had  served  his  immediate  purpose,  because  he  did 
not  think  them  worth  preserving. 

The  pictures  of  this  fine  painter  are  finished  with 
scrupulous  delicacy,  yet  with  great  breadth  of 
effect ;  his  colouring  is  rich  and  luminous,  and 
his  management  of  light  and  shade  most  masterly. 
The  truth  and  beauty  of  his  mountainous  scenery  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  rumour  that  he  never  tra- 
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veiled  cut  of  his  native  country,  for  such  rejjresen-  |  tations  could  not  have  been  painted  from  descrip-  tion,  and  he  was  no  copyist  of  other  artists 


abinet  of  pictures  by  Wouwerman  would  interest  |  as  much  by  their  variety  of  subject,  as  by  the  ex-  1  cellence  each  work  would  undoubtedly  exhibit-  ' 
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THE  WAYSIDE  IN  ITALY. 

P.  wniinms,  Painter.  C.  Rolls,  Eneniver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1  ft.  7i  in-i  I R*  ^3 

Mr.  Penry  Williams  has  been  long  resident  in 
Rome;  he  is  an  artist  of  great  ability,  lyhich  is 
prineipally  shown  in  his  scenes  from  Italian  life; 
indeed  he  very  rarely  attempts  any  other;  his 
picture.s,  of  which  two  or  three  examples  are 
generally  hung  every  year  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
are  mostly  of  a  small  size,  and  finished  with 
much  care. 

In  the  work  here  engraved  he  has  introduced  us 
to  an  Italian  family  resting  by  the  wayside  under 
one  of  those  crosses  which  are  to  be  seen  along  the 
highways  of  Italy;  it  may  be  presumed  without 
overstretching  the  imagination,  that  the  peasant 
and  his  wife  are  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  city, 
or  to  the  shrine  of  some  favourite  saint,  as  they 
bear  evidence  of  a  weary  wandering.  The 
“  pilgrim-father  ”  has  fallen  asleep  with  his  stafl 
in  his  hand,  while  the  young  mother  takes  the 
opportunity  which  the  repose  allows  her  to  attend 
to  her  infant  charge.  Another  couple,  who  are 
apparently  not  travelling  on  a  similar  mission,  are 
seen  turning  the  angle  of  the  pathway  that  leads 
to  the  cross,  and  the  distance  is  closed  in  by  a 
range  of  hills  somewhat  low  in  elevation. 

The  artist  has  judiciously  thrown  his  principal 
light  on  the  female  and  her  infant,  making  this 
group  the  most  prominent  feature,  as  it  is  the  most 
interesting  in  the  work  :  these  two  figures  are  very 
beautiful  in  character  and  composition,  perl'ectly 
natural  and  unaffected  in  their  attitudes,  and  fault¬ 
less  in  drawing  ;  the  figure  of  the  husband  is  no 
less  truthful  and  easy,  in  his  half-reclining  posture 
against  the  pedestal  of  the  cross.  The  dark 
shadows  cast  by  the  unbroken  masses  of  foliage 
bring  out  the  foreground  group  in  strong  relief, 
the  heaviness  of  the  former  being  modified  by  the 
white  drapery  on  the  distant  female  which  repeats 
the  light  seen  in  the  foreground. 

The  picture  is  small,  but  is  a  good  example  of 
the  artist’s  subject  and  style  ;  it  is  low  in  tone,  like 
most  of  Mr.  'Williams’s  works,  for  he  never 
attempts  to  win  notice  by  a  display  of  dazzling 
and  meretricious  colouring ;  instead  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  too  often  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  more  important  qualities,  or  to  render  absolute 
defects  less  observable,  we  have  sober  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  tints  laid  in  with  much  delicacy,  and  a  close 
approximation  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  whom  the  picture  is  intended 
to  represent. 


ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 

TO  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 


HELIOCHROME. 

The  name  of  Heliochromy,  or  sun-colouring,  is 
very  appropriately  given  to  a  process  by  which 
photographic  pictures  in  their  natural  colours 
are  obtained.  The  name  originally  proposed  for 
sun-drawing  by  M.  Niepce,  was  Helior/raphy, 
which  is,  in  every  respect,  far  preferable  to 
photography,  which  signifies  light-drawing  ; 
whereas,  we  have  eveiy  reason  for  believing  that 
these  pictures  are  produced  by  a  principle 
associated  with  light,  hut  which  gives  none,  that 
is,  it  possesses  no  illuminating  power. 

The  problem  of  the  production  of  colour  upon 
sensitive  tablets,  by  the  action  of  the  radiations 
from  the  coloured  surfaces  of  natural  objects, 
the  coloured  copy  corresponding  with  the  hues 
of  Nature,  is  now  solved.  We  have  previously 
stated  (Art-Journal,  p.  188)  that  M.  E.  Becquerel 
in  Paris  and  Mr.  Hill  in  the  United  States  have 
succeeded  in  producing  coloured  pictures  by  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  metallic  plates. 
The  former  published  his  process,  the  latter 
has  not  yet  done  so.  Since  that  time,  the 
nephew  of  M.  Niepce,  one  of  the  earliest 
investigators  of  this  important  subject,  has 
circulated  specimens  of  the  coloured  pictures 
called  by  him  Heliochromy,  and  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  several  of  them — the 
personal  gift  of  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  to 
Mr.  Malone.  There  is  something  so  exquisitely 
charming  in  these  pictures — though  the  process 
is  still  imperfect,  and  the  production  of  them 
involves  such  very  important  scientific  con¬ 
siderations,  that  we  are  anxious  to  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  putting  the  readers  of 
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the  Art-Journal  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  progress  of  discovery,  and  such  explanations 
of  the  process,  and  of  the  physical  phenomena, 
as  wc  are  in  possession  of. 

Without  entering  into  the  discussion  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  period,  as  to  tlio 
phenomena  of  colour,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
perfect  understanding  of  the  results  obtained, 
that  the  chromatic  conditions  of  a  decomposed 
sunbeam  should  be  clearly  appreciated,  and  the 
relation  of  this  coloured  image  to  the  chemical 
effects  obtained,  distinctly  understood.  A  pencil 
of  light  is  passed  through  a  prism,  and  we 
obtain  an  elongated  image  consisting  of  a  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  set  of  hands.  There  are  three 
primaries,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  which  by  inter- 
comhinatioii  give  rise  to  other  tints,  so  that 
altogether  we  are  acquainted  with  nine  coloured 
rays, — crimson,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  violet,  and  lavender.  The  colours  of 
natural  objects  are  produced  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light,  this  being  effected  by 
some  peculiar  surface  action.  Now,  if  we 
expose  a  piece  of  photographic  paper  or  a 
daguerreotype  plate,  to  the  action  of  this 
spectrum,  or  to  the  radiations  from  coloured 
surfaces,  we  shall  find  that  the  chemical  effect 
has  no  relation  to  the  intensity  of  light  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  coloured  ray.  For  example,  supposing 
the  coloured  image  of  the  nine  rays  to  fall  upon 
a  sensitive  tablet,  the  result- is  of  the  following 
curious  character  : — One  of  the  red  rays  protects 
the  paper  from  all  change,  the  other  usually 
makes  a  red  impression ;  the  orange  and  yellow 
rays  have  no  chemical  action,  though  these  have 
the  most  illuminating  power.  The  chemical 
action  commences  in  the  green  ray,  rapidly 
increases  in  energy  in  the  blue,  and  exerts  its 
maximum  power  over  the  space  covered  by  the 
indigo,  violet,  and  lavender,  still  continuing 
with  much  energy  over  a  space  beyond  the 
lavender,  in  which  no  light  can  be  detected. 
It  was  upon  the  consideration  of  these  pecu¬ 
liarities — clearly  proving  that  ordinarily  there 
was  a  remarkable  want  of  agreement  between 
the  actinic  power  of  sunbeam,  and  the  chromatic 
phenomena  depending  upon  it,  that  M.  Biot 
wrote  the  following  passage  ; — 

“  Substances  of  the  same  tint,  may  present,  in 
the  cj^uautity,  or  the  nature  of  the  radiations 
which  they  reflect,  as  many  diversities,  or  diver¬ 
sities  of  the  same  order,  as  substances  of  a 
different  tint ;  inversely,  they  may  be  similar  in 
their  property  of  reflecting  chemical  radiations, 
when  they  are  dissimilar  to  the  eye ;  so  that  the 
difference  of  tint  which  they  present  to  the  eye 
may  entirely  disappear  in  the  chemical  picture. 
These  are  difficulties  inherent  in  the  formation 
of  photographic  pictures,  and  they  show,  I  think, 
evidently,  the  illusion  of  the  experimenters  who 
hope  to  reconcile,  not  only  the  intensity,  but  the 
tints  of  the  chemical  impressions  produced  by 
radiation,  with  the  colours  of  the  objects  from 
which  these  rays  emanate.” 

These  were  the  natural  suggestions  of  the 
mind  when  merely  considering  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  But,  had  M.  Biot  been  himself  an 
experimenter  in  photography,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  his  acute  mind  would 
have  taken  so  limited  a  view  of  the  phenomena 
as  is  involved  in  the  above  considerations.  Colour 
is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  surface, 
and  if  the  different  rays  produce  a  dissimilar 
molecular  or  chemical  change,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  result  should  not  be  the  production  of 
chromatic  impressions.  The  yellow  rays  produce 
a  small  amount  of  chemical  action,  but  that  may 
result  iu  such  a  molecular  arrangement  as  will 
determine  the  reflection  of  yellow  light,  and  so 
of  the  other  rays.  In  fact,  in  1810,  Sir  John 
Herschel  published  an  account  of  some  expe- 
meuts  in  -n  hich  the  production  of  colour  was 
very  evident,  and  on  paper  prepared  with  a 
brown  vegetable  juice  he  obtained  an  impression 
of  the  specti-um  coloured  from  end  to  end,  the 
colour  of  each  ray  being  impressed  in  the  natural 
order. 

Subsequently,  Sir  J ohn  Herschel  ivi’ote  ;  “  I 
have  got  specimens  of  paper,  long  Jeept,  which 
give  a  considerably  better  representation  of  the 
spectrum  in  its  natural  colours,  than  I  had 
obtained  at  the  date  of  my  paper  (Feb.  1840)^ 
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and  that  liyht  on  a  dark  rjround,  but  at  present 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  will  prove  an 
available  process  for  coloured  jihotographs, 
though  it  brings  the  liopc  nearer.”  In  April 
1(140,  the  author  of  these  papers  in  a  memoir 
entitled  “  F.xpcritncnts  and  Observations  on 
Light,  which  has  permeated  coloured  media,” 
described  some  curious  results  obtained  on  tlioso 
pliotograplis  whicli  arc  prepared  witli  tlio 
liydriodic  salts,  exposed  to  luminous  influence 
witli  coloured  fluids  superposed  ;  permitting,  as 
distinctly  isolated  as  possible,  tlie  permeation  of 
tlie  violet  and  bine,  tlie  green,  tlie  yellow  and 
tlic  red  rays — under  eacli  of  these  a  com¬ 
plementary  colour  was  induced.  In  January, 
1841,  the  author  prepared  some  papers  with  the 
bichromate  of  potash  and  a  very  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver ;  a  piece  of  this  paper  was 
exposed  behind  four  coloured  glasses,  which 
admitted  the  passage  respectively  of,  1st,  the 
violet,  indigo,  and  blue  rays  ;  2nd,  the  blue, 
green,  and  a  portion  of  the  yellow  rays  ;  3rd,  the 
green,  yellow, and  orange  rays, and  4th,  the  orange 
aud  red  rays.  The  weather  being  extremely 
foggy,  the  arrangement  was  unattended  to  for 
two  days,  being  allowed  to  lie  upon  a  table 
opposite  a  window,  having  a  southern  aspect. 
On  examining  it,  it  had,  under  the  respective 
colours,  become  tinted  of  a  blue,  a  green,  and  a 
red,  while  beneath  the  yellow  glass  the  change 
was  uncertain,  from  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
paper.  These  results  were  obtained  without 
a  gleam  of  sunshine.  In  the  “Researches  on 
Light,”  will  be  found  several  other  experiments, 
particularly  some  with  the  fluoride  of  silver, 
which  sufficiently  showed  the  production  of 
coloured  photographs  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
probability.  To  Mr.  Edmond  Becquerel  is  how¬ 
ever  certainly  due  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  a  metallic  plate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  tablet  susceptible  of  chromatic 
impressions.  This  was  effected  by  the  young 
French  experimentalist  about  two  years  since  ; 
his  process  consisting  essentially  in  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  silver,  or  probably  of  a  suh- 
chloride,  upon  a  metal  plate.  In  the  camera- 
obscura,  highly  coloured  images  were  copied,  aud 
the  copies  gave  colours  of  the  natural  character. 
In  this  way  however  only  large  masses  of  colour, 
as  the  colours  of  a  geological  map,  were  copied, 
and  impressions  of  the  spectrum  obtained.  By 
far  the  most  important  investigation  has  been 
carried  out  by  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor,  an 
abstract  of  whose  Memoire  we  hasten  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  readers  of  the  Art- Journal. 

The  memoir  is  entitled,  “  Upon  the  relation 
existing  between  the  colours  of  certain  coloured 
flames,  with  the  Heliographic  images  coloured 
by  light.” 

AYhen  a  plate  of  silver  is  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rendered 
Electro-positive  by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery, 
the  chloride  formed  becomes  susceptible  of 
coloration,  when  having  been  withrawn  from  the 
bath,  it  receives  the  influence  of  light.  This  was 
the  discovery  of  M.  Edmond  Becquerel :  M. 
Saint-Victor,  had  been  led  to  think  that  a 
relation  existed  between  the  colour  communi¬ 
cated  by  a  body  to  a  flame,  and  the  colour 
developed  upon  a  plate  of  silver,  which  should 
have  been  chloridatcd  with  the  body  which 
colours  this  flame. 

The  bath  in  which  the  plate  of  silver  was 
plunged,  was  formed  of  water  saturated  with 
chlorine,  to  w'hich  was  added  a  chloride  possess¬ 
ing  the  property  of  colouring  flame. 

It  is  W'ell  known  that  strontian  gives  a  purple 
colour  to  flames  in  general,  and  to  that  of  alcohol 
in  particular.  If  we  prepare  a  plate  of  silver 
and  pass  it  into  water  satm’ated  with  chlorine, 
to  which  is  added  some  chloride  of  strontian, 
and  when  thus  prepared  we  place  upon  it  a 
coloured  design,  of  red  and  other  colours,  and 
then  expose  it  to  the  sunshine,  after  six  or  seven 
minutes  we  shall  perceive  that  the  colours  of 
the  image  are  reproduced  upon  the  plate,  but 
the  reds  much  more  decidedly  than  the  others. 
When  we  would  produce  successfully  the  other 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  we  operate  iu  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  indicated  for  the  red 
ray,  employing  for  the  orange  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  tAat  of  uranium  for  the  yellow,  or 
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liypoclilorite  of  soda,  or  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium.  If  we  plunge  a  plate  of  silver 
in  the  chlorine  liquid,  or  if  we  expose  the  plate 
to  the  vapour  we  obtain  all  the  colours  by  the 
light,  but  the  yellow  only  with  any  degree  of 
vivacity.  Veiy  fine  yellows  have  been  obtained 
with  a  bath  composed  of  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  muriatic  acid  with  a  salt  of  copper. 

The  green  rays  are  obtained  with  boracic  acid 
or  the  chloride  of  nickel ;  also  with  all  the  salts 
of  copper. 

The  blue  rays  are  obtained  with  the  double 
chloride  of  copper  and  ammonia.  Indigo  rays 
are  obtained  with  the  same  substance. 

The  violet  rays  are  obtained  with  the  chloride 
of  strontian  and  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

All  the  substances  which  give  coloured  flames 
give  also  cgloured  images  by  the  light.  If  we 
take  any  of  the  substances  which  do  not  give 
colour  to  flame  we  do  not  obtain  coloured  images 
by  the  light ;  we  produce  iipon  the  plate  a 
negative  image  composed  merely  of  black  and 
white  as  in  the  ordinaiy  photographs.  Those 
substances  which  give  white  flames,  as  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  antimony,  the  chlorate  of  lead,  and  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  yield  no  colour  by  luminous 
action.  All  the  colours  of  a  picture  have  been 
produced  by  preparing  a  bath  composed  of  the 
deiito-chloride  of  copper  ;  and  Niepce  states  that 
this  salt,  thrown  into  burning  alcohol,  produces 
a  variegated  flame  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  fire  ;  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  all  the 
salts  of  copper  mixed  with  chlorine. 

“  If,”  says  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor,  “we  put  a 
salt  of  copper  in  liquid  chlorine,  we  obtain  a 
very  sensitive  surface  by  a  single  immersion ; 
but  the  result  of  this  mixture  is  seldom  good. 
I  prefer  taking  the  deuto-chloride  of  copper,  to 
to  which  I  add  three  or  four  pounds  of  water — 
this  bath  gives  very  good  results.  Tprefer,  how¬ 
ever,  amixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  copper 
and  of  chloride  of  iron,  with  three  or  four  parts 
of  water :  the  chloride  of  iron  has,  as  those  of 
copper,  the  property  of  being  impressed  on  the 
plate  of  silver,  and  of  producing  many  colours, 
but  they  are  infinitely  more  feeble,  and  the 
yellow  always  predominates,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  yellow  colour  produced  in  flame  produced 
by  the  chloride  of  iron.” 

If  we  form  a  bath  composed  of  all  the 
substances  which  separately  give  a  dominant 
colour,  we  obtain  veiy  lively  colours ;  but  the 
great  difiiculty  is  the  mixing  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  for  it  happens  nearly  always  that  some 
colours  are  found  excluded  by  others.  By  care, 
however,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  the  reproduction 
of  all  the  colours.  There  exists  many  difficulties, 
more  indeed  than  in  any  of  tlae  ordinary 
processes  of  photography.  We  cannot  always 
depend  upon  obtaining  the  same  results  with 
the  same  materials,  owing  principally  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  solution  at  a  imiform 
strength.  Liquid  chlorine  is  necessary,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  dry  chlorine  will  not  produce  the  same 
result.  The  action  of  heat  upon  these  prepared 
plates  is,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  the 
effects  of  light.  By  warming  a  plate  over  a 
spirit-lamp  we  produce  successfully  the  follow¬ 
ing  tints — brown  red  ;  a  cerise  red  ;  scarlet ; 
and  red  having  a  whitish  tint. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Saint-Victor  to  produce  the  colours  upon  the  salts 
of  silver  and  copper  spread  on  paper,  but  hitherto 
without  success ;  a  metallic  plate  of  silver — the 
plated  copper  answere — nuxst  be  employed. 

Iodine  and  bromine,  and  their  salts,  have  been 
tried,  but  they  will  not  produce  a  surface  capable 
of  developing  colours.  Chlorine,  in  the  state  of 
chlorates  or  chlorides,  is  the  only  substance 
which  possesses  the  property  of  being  coloxxred 
by  light,  when  chemically  combined  with  metallic 
silver. 

The  mode  of  operating  recommended  is,  to 
form  a  bath  with  one-fourth  by  weight  of  the 
chloride,  and  three-fourths  of  water.  When  the 
muriatic  acid  is  used  with  a  salt  of  copper,  w'e 
must  add  one-tenth  of  water.  When  the  bath  is 
composed  of  several  substances,  it  is  essential  to 
filter  the  solution  carefully,  so  as  to  obtain  very 
transparent  solutions,  and  it  must  be  preserved 
in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 

The  quantity  necessary  to  prepare  two  or 
more  plates  should  always  be  taken,  because  the 


bath  is  weakened  considerably  at  each  operation ; 
it  can,  however,  be  rendered  active  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid. 

The  purer  the  silver  employed,  the  more 
perfect  is  the  impression,  ami  the  more  intense 
the  colours. 

The  plate  being  veiy  highly  polished,  which 
is  best  effected  by  tripoli  powder  and  ammonia, 
is  connected  with  the  battery  and  then  plunged 
into  the  bath,  and  kept  there  for  some  minutes ; 
it  is  then  taken  from  the  bath,  washed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  dried  over  a 
spirit-lamp.  The  surface  thus  p)roduced  is  a 
dull  neutral  tint,  often  almost  black,  and  upon 
exposing  it  to  the  light,  the  colours  are  produced 
by  removing  the  blackness ;  the  surface  is,  in 
fact,  eaten  out  in  colours.  The  sensibility  of  the 
plate  appears  to  be  increased  by  the  action  of 
heat,  and  when  brought  by  the  spirit-lamp  to 
the  cerise  red  colour  it  is  in  its  most  sensitive 
state.  At  present,  however,  the  plates  cannot 
be  rendered  veiy  sensitive,  two  or  three  hours 
being  required  to  produce  a  decided  effect  in 
the  camera  obscura.  It  is,  however,  already 
found  that  the  fluoride  of  sodium  will  very  much 
accelerate  the  oiieration. 

The  fixation  of  the  coloured  image  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  a  point  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
although  a  certain  degree  of  permanence  has 
been  recovered,  the  colours  fade  out  by  exposure, 
and  eventually  pass  away.  A  kind  of  lacquer 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  plates  we 
have  seen,  and  ordinaiy  diffused  light  does  not 
seem  to  produce  much  change  uiion  them. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  researches  of  M. 
Niepce  de  Saint- Victor,  as  commimicated  by 
him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences — he  is  still 
zealously  occupied  in  the  enquiry,  and  we  hope 
very  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  communicate 
some  yet  more  important  results.  The  problem 
is,  however,  solved  ;  we  can  produce  pictures  by 
the  agency  of  the  solar  beam  in  natural  colours  ; 
that  jirinciple  which  gives  to  the  exterior 
creation  the  charm  of  colour,  will  so  regulate 
the  chemical  agency  of  the  actinic  power  with 
with  which  it  is  associated,  that,  on  properly 
prepared  surfaces,  the  images  are  pamted  in 
their  native  hues.  The  heliochromes  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time  enable  the  artist 
to  catch  the  ever-varying  tints  of  nature,  and 
preserve  them  as  studies.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  made  in  photography. 

Kobeet  Hunt. 


CUPID  CAPTIVE, 


and  the  lip  to  the  marble,  and  has  the  same 
luxurious  appreciation  of  female  beauty,  and  the 
same  power  of  producing  it  with  the  chisel,  that 
our  own  Etty  had  with  his  pencil ;  and,  on  this 
account  the  Belgian  artists  are  inclined  to  place 
him,  as  a  sculptor,  in  the  same  position  which 
our  great  colourist  holds  as  a  painter.  Many  of 
the  elegant  little  statuettes  familiar  to  the 
English  public  are  reduced  copies  of  his  works, 
and  the  group  here  engraved  has  been  re¬ 
produced  in  various  materials  for  sale  on  the 
Continent,  where  its  popularity  is  very  great. 
His  last  great  work,  now  in  the  great  Exhibition, 
“  Psyche  falling  entranced  from  the  effects  of 
the  fatal  casket,”  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
style. 

The  sculptor  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  manners,  and,  as  before  stated, 
one  whose  world  is  his  art.  He  has  received 
repeated  marks  of  his  sovereign’s  approbation, 
for  Leopold  of  Belgium  is  a  lover  of  Art,  and 
knows  how  to  appreciate  and  reward  the  highly 
gifted  of  his  subjects. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  Institution  was  held  at  their  rooms  in 
Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  on  Friday,  the  8th  of 
August,  inst.  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  P.B.A., 
having  been  elected  the  president  of  the  Institution, 
in  lieu  of  the  late  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.R.A. 
The  report  presents  the  following  observations. 

The  Council  are  sorry  to  acknowledge  that 
they  cannot  congratulate  the  meeting  upon  so 
favourable  a  statement  as  it  has  been  their  good 
fortune,  not  unfrequently,  to  lay  before  it ;  but 
still  they  are  happy  to  say  that  the  successful  efforts 
of  former  years  have  placed  the  Institution  on  so 
firm  a  foundation  that  common  exertion  "on  the 
part  of  the  successful  must  insure  a  verj^  consider¬ 
able  assistance  to  the  less  fortunate  professors  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart.,  M.P., 
with  that  frank  kindness  which  has  ever  distin¬ 
guished  his  character,  presided  at  the  anniversary, 
a  favour  that  he  had  conferred  on  the  Institution 
in  the  year  1844.  A  better  attendance  of  the 
stewards  would  have  been  mox'e  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  the  council,  and  would,  assuredly,  have 
added  to  the  list  of  donations.  The  amount  of 
subscriptions  announced,  with  subsequent  additions, 
is  402f.  The  following  are  the  receipts  for  the 
year  from  June  30th,  1850,  to  June  30th,  1851 :  — 

£  s.  d. 

In  Life  Subscriptions  and  Donations  .  427  17  0 

,.  Annual  Subscriptions  .  .  93  2  0 

Dividends  on  Funded  Stock  .  .  .  424  18  0 

„  Jemegan  Bequest  .  .  12  2  6 


The  group  of  sculpture  from  which  this  engraving 
is  taken  will  be  remembered  by  most  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art,  in  Hyde  Park, 
as  occupying  a  prominent  place  near  the  transept 
of  the  building :  it  is  the  work  of  an  eminent 
Belgian  sculptor,  M.  Fraikin. 

The  attitude  of  the  principal  figure  indicates 
that  she  is  bearing  off  the  young  Cupid  who  is 
seated  on  her  shoulders,  and  whom  she  holds  in 
gentle  captivity  by  the  foot  and  a  single  finger ; 
the  composition  of  this  part  of  the  work  is 
eminently  graceful,  the  constituent  lines  harmo¬ 
nising  together  in  most  elegant  form ;  the 
symmetrical  proportions  of  the  body  and  lower 
limbs  are  also  very  striking,  though  the  former 
seems  a  little  too  elongated.  The  sentiment  of 
the  subject  is  told  in  the  expression  of  the  two 
faces,  the  quiet  assumption  of  power  in  the 
victor,  and  the  unwillingness  which  the  captive 
shows  to  be  kept  in  bondage  :  altogether  it  is 
long  since  we  have  seen  a  more  poetically 
conceived  group,  of  a  similar  character,  than 
this,  and  its  delicate  execution  is  not  less 
deserving  of  praise. 

M.  Fraikin  inhabits  a  large  and  somewhat 
lone  mansion  at  Shaerbeck,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Brussels,  and  appears  to  hve  for  his 
art  alone.  His  reputation  is  as  great  among  his 
fellow-artists  of  Belgium,  as  it  is  with  amateurs, 
and  indeed  with  the  Belgian  public  m  general. 
He  excels  chiefly  in  female  figm-es,  which  are 
distinguished  by  great  beauty  of  form,  and 
especially  for  the  life-like  expression  wherewith 
they  are  imbued  :  he  possesses  the  art  of  giving 
the  most  delicate  apparent  motion  of  the  nosti’U 


£957  19  6 


Since  the  report  to  the  last  annual  meeting, 
1001.  stock  3  percent,  consols,  have  been  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  971.  17s.  6(1.  The  funded  property  now 
consists — 


In  the  3J  per  cent  Annuities 
3  per  cent  Consols  . 

3  per  cents  Keduced.  The 
J ernegan  Bequest  .  . 


11,660  13  5 
1627  0  9 

404  6  8 
£13,692  0  10 


Relief  has  been  distributed,  during  the  year,  to 
fifty-one  cases,  at  the  half-yearly  distribution  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institution,  by  sums  amounting  to 
6861.,  and  to  ten  urgent  cases,  2781.,  making 
together  9641.,  the  largest  amount  that  has  yet 
been  distributed. 

The  Institution,  with  the  country  in  general, 
has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  its  esteemed  president. 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.R.A.,  for  tw^enty-five 
years  its  liberal  and  efficient  friend ;  in  1832  and 
1842  he  filled  the  chair  at  the  anniversary  festivals 
with  a  taste  and  judgment  equalled  by  few,  and 
surpassed  by  none,  of  the  eminent  men  who  have 
honoured  the  Institution  by  presiding  at  its  annual 
festivals. 

The  council  avail  themselves,  in  this  report,  to 
notice  the  recent  receipt  of  231.  15s.  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  English  sculptors  for  the  festival  to 
foreign  sculptors,  of  the  balance  left  in  their  hands 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment. 
The  motives  which  caused  the  feast  were  most 
liberal,  and  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  most 
charitable.  If  British  artists  were  always  thus  in¬ 
fluenced,  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  would  be  enabled  materially  to  increase  the 
assistance  they  afford  to  the  objects  of  its  care. 
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LON  DON  ,  PUBLISHED  I'OETHE  PROPRIETORS. 


The  meetinpf  then  proceeded  to  elect  eight  new 
directors,  in  lieu  of  those  gentlemen  who  go  out  hy 
rotation,  having  served  three  years ;  when  the 
following  were  declared  elected  for  the  three  en¬ 
suing  years,  viz.,  Henry  Mosely,  Esq.,  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  Esq.,  11. A.,  Henry  Colburn,  Esq.,  Jacob 
Bell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C.  It.  Leslie,  Esq.,  11. A.,  Elha- 
non  IBicknell,  Esq.,  F.  R.  rickersgill,Esq.,  A.R.A., 
and  Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson. 


THE  ARTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Every  note  of  intelligence  we  receive  from 
America  assures  us  of  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
Fine  Arts  are  making  in  that  country,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  no  very  great  amount  of  prophetic  skill  to 
foretell  that,  before  many  more  years  have  passed, 
they  will  have  gained  a  position  that  the  most 
sanguine  could  scarcely  have  entertained  a  short 
time  since,  provided  the  energy  and  industry  now 
displayed  be  not  withheld  for  the  future.  Of  this, 
however,  we  have  no  fear ;  America  is  not  blind  to 
her  own  interests  nor  indolent  in  promoting  them, 
whether  they  relate  to  her  commercial  prosperity, 
or,  what  is  of  more  real  importance,  the  advance  of 
her  intellect  and  civilisation  ;  in  short,  upon  what¬ 
ever  object  the  mind  is  fixed,  it  is  urged  forward  in 
a  spirit  that  is  sure  to  accomplish  its  end.  In  every 
country  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  or 
occupied  by  settlers  from  other  lands  already 
civilised,  the  Fine  Arts  are  necessarily  the  last 
things  to  which  attention  is  given,  the  more  im¬ 
perative  demands  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
interest  having  a  prior  claim  to  regard  ;  hut  these 
attained,  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  the 
cultivation  of  matters  which  we  all  feel  to  he 
essential  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  to  the 
well-being  of  a  healthy  and  fruitful  condition  of 
society. 

Much  of  the  progress  already  made  in  the  United 
States  in  disseminating  a  love  of  the  Arts,  and  a 
desire  for  their  acquisition,  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
several  Art-union  societies  established  in  the 
country,  of  which  that  entitled  the  “American 
Art-Union,”  whose  head  quarters  are  in  New 
York,  is  the  most  important  in  its  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  its  operations.  The  report  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  past  year,  and  impressions  of  the 
engravings  issued  by  the  committee,  have  been 
forwarded  to  us.  From  the  former  we  learn  that 
the  number  of  subscribers  considerably  exceeded 
16,000,  although  circumstances  contributed  there, 
as  with  ourselves,  to  reduce  the  list  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  former  year,  when  it  numbered 
nearly  19,000.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  for 
1850  was  81,550  dollars,  the  annual  subscription  to 
qualify  for  membership  being  five  dollars.  Out  of 
this  fund  420  pictures  by  American  artists  were 
purchased  for  distribution  as  prizes,  besides  bronze 
statuettes  and  busts,  medals,  and  proof  impressions 
of  engravings  from  two  of  Trumbull’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  paintings. 

The  print  to  which  each  subscriber  for  the  year 
became  entitled,  is  from  Leslie’s  “  Anne  Page, 
Slender,  and  Shallow,”  a  work  well  known  in 
England,  and  engraved  for  the  American  Art- 
Union  by  C.  Burt,  of  New  York,  in  a  way  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  any  European  artist.  The 
character  of  the  original  has  been  well  preserved 
throughout,  and  certain  portions  of  the  plate  show 
masterly  execution.  Leslie’s  pictures,  from  his 
peculiar  arrangement  of  chiar'oscuro,  require  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  an  engraver  to  prevent  their 
being  translated  by  mere  patches  of  black  and 
white ;  Mr.  Burt  seems  to  have  felt  this  difficulty 
without  knowing  well  how  to  overcome  it,  and, 
consequently,  his  work  is  deficient  in  that  balance 
of  harmony  which  is  indispensable  to  bring  the 
whole  composition  together ;  and  in  some  parts  the 
application  of  the  “  burnisher  ”  would  have  been 
useful  in  getting  rid  of  a  little  crudity ;  still,  the 
merits  of  the  print  greatly  outweigh  its  defects. 

In  addition  to  this  print,  each  subscriber  also 
received  a  copy  of  a  work  entitled  “  The  Gallery  of 
American  Art,”  consisting  of  five  engravings  in 
line,  of  about  ten  inches  by  six  in  dimensions.  The 
subjeets  of  these  are  “  A  Dream  of  Arcadia,”  en¬ 
graved  by  Smilie,  after  Cole  ;  “  The  Image 
Breaker,”  engraved  by  A.  Jones,  after  Leutze; 
“Dover  Plains,”  engraved  by  Smilie,  after  Durand; 
“  The  New  Scholar,”  engraved  by  Jones,  after 
Edmonds  ;  and  “  The  Card  Players,”  engraved  by 
C.  Burt,  after  'Woodville.  Our  space  precludes 
us  from  critically  examining  these  prints  respec¬ 
tively  ;  we  can  only  refer  to  them  in  general  terms 
of  commendation. 

Another  advantage  derived  by  the  future  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  American  Art-Union  is  the  right  to 
receive  a  copy  of  a  work  published  under  the  title 
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of  “The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Art-Union,”  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Fine 
Arts,  of  which  the  first  number  is  in  our  hands. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  a  country  where 
Art  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  science 
and  philosophy  are  still  comparatively  in  their 
infancy,  such  a  work  as  this  can  throw  much  new 
light  on  its  principles  and  practice  ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  good  beginning,  which  time  and  experience 
will  perfect.  A  criticism  on  the  works  of  Wilkie  is 
an  ahly-writtcn  paper ;  and  the  Dictionary  of  Art, 
including  biographies  of  painters,  promises  well. 

The  prospectus  of  this  society  for  the  present  year 
announces  a  large  engraving  by  Jones,  from  Wood- 
ville’s  picture  of  “American  News;”  a  small 
etching  of  this  work  accompanies  the  “  Bulletin,” 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  The  com¬ 
position  is  clever,  but  we  must  warn  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  is  not  by  the 
circulation  of  such  works  as  this,  t  feeling  for  true 
Art  will  be  generated  among  their  countrymen. 
The  subject  is  common  place,  without  a  shadow  of 
refinement  to  elevate  its  character  ;  it  is,  we  dare 
say,  national,  and  may,  therefore,  be  popular ;  but 
they  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  direction  of  a  vast 
machine  like  the  American  Art-Union,  should 
take  especial  care  that  all  its  operations  should  tend 
to  refine  the  taste  and  advance  the  intelligence  of 
the  community.  Our  own  Mulready,  Wilkie,  and 
Webster  have,  we  know,  immortalised  their  names 
by  a  somewhat  analogous  class  of  works,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  we  see  humour  without  vulgarity, 
and  truth  without  affectation. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SKETCHES  AND 
DRAWINGS. 


Tins  interesting  collection  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Iilonday  the  1st  of  September,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society.  The 
catalogue  numbers  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
works,  contributed  by  one  hundi'ed  and  twenty- 
five  artists,  and  generally,  the  walls  have  more 
freshness  of  tone  than  they  had  last  year,  inso¬ 
much  that  it  is  evident  that  a  great  many  pictures 
have  been  executed  expressly  for  this  exhibition. 
There  are  very  many  sketches  of  exhibited  works, 
but  we  may  say  not  any  faded  memoranda  of 
forgotten  pictures.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  proposition  has  been  responded  to,  it  is  probable 
that  this  will  cease  to  be  an  exhibition  of  sketches, 
if  the  term  sketch  shall  continue  to  signify  an 
unfinished  drawing  or  composition.  Last  year  the 
contributors  addressed  themselves  to  their  port¬ 
folios,  this  year  they  have  turned  to  their  easels, 
either  to  finish  or  to  realise,  and  so  will  it  be  hence¬ 
forward.  A  proportion  of  highly-wrought  works 
will  stimulate  all  to  labour  in  like  manner,  but  we 
should  regret  to  see  anything  brought  forward 
that  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  very  original 
monture  of  this  institution,  for  certes  the  glazings 
practised  here  have  done  more  for  the  lights  and 
depths  of  some  of  the  works  than  any  transparent 
colours  theartistcouldhave  applied.  The  time  of  the 
opening  of  this  gallery  is  highly  favourable,  every 
other  artistic  society  has  closed  its  doors,  and  Lon¬ 
don  yet  contains  a  considerable  population  of 
amateurs,  native  and  exotic.  The  liberal  manner 
in  which  the  promoters  of  this  institution  last 
year  met  the  profession,  was  attended  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  a  return  for  which  will  be 
found  in  the  fruits  of  the  appreciation  in  which  at 
all  hands  their  enterprise  is  held. 

The  institution  is  intended  to  unite  contributions 
from  the  members  of  every  other  society,  and  we 
find  the  collection  constituted  accordingly  : — 

No.  1.  ‘L’Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,’  J  D.  Wing¬ 
field.  The  sketch  of  a  picture  exhibited  this 
season  at  the  British  Institute. 

No.  2.  ‘  Spring,’  Scene  in  Comh  Wood,  painted 
on  the  spot.  H.  J.  Boddington.  This  is  more 
than  a  sketch,  it  is  a  highly  finished  picture,  in 
which  the  theme  is  appropriately  supported  by 
young  foliage  and  fresh  colour. 

No.  4.  ‘  Hampstead  Heath — sketch from'Nature,’ 
George  Stanfield.  This  is  in  water  colour,  care¬ 
fully  drawn,  and  very  like  a  picture  exhibited  by 
the  painter  a  year  or  two  ago. 

No.  7.  ‘  First  Meeting  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panzawith  the  Duke  and  Duchess — Sketch 
for  a  Picture,’  J.  W.  Glass.  A  carefully  finished 
sketch  on  paper,  -worked  over  with  oil.  It  abounds 
with  striking  character  and  is  rich  in  harmonious 
tones. 

No.  9.  ‘  Datehet  Mead,’  J.  Stark.  An  oil 
picture,  a  faithful  transcript  from  the  given  locale, 
like  all  the  works  of  the  artist,  and  distinguished 
by  a  more  healthy  hue  in  the  lights  than  many 
of  his  late  works  have  shown. 
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No.  11.  ‘  A  study  for  a  large  Picture,’ W.  Cave 
Thomas.  The  subject  is  from  the  34th  verse  of 
the  13th  chapter  of  St.  Mark — “  For  the  son  of 
man  is  as  a  man  taking  a  far  journey,”  &c.  'The 
figures  are  numerous,  circumstanced  in  an  interior, 
and  showing  literally  the  sleeping,  the  waking, 
and  the  porter  who  hears  the  approach  of  the 
“master  of  the  house.”  The  sketch  is  entirely 
German  in  feeling.  The  warm  tones  are  prin¬ 
cipally  modifications  of  red,  and  the  cold  tones 
principally  green.  We  do  not  remember  the  pre¬ 
cedent  for  an  arrangement  so  absolute. 

No.  12.  ‘  Vale  of  Weden,  Warwickshire — sketch 
from  Nature,’  Charles  Marshall;  and  No.  13. 

‘  bleridan  Common,’  also  a  sketch  from  nature  by 
the  same  painter.  These  two  sketches  are  very 
different  in  aspect,  but  it  is  at  once  felt  that  every 
passage  is  dictated  hy  nature. 

No.  17.  ‘  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,’  Arthur 
Gilbert.  A  small  picture  of  excellent  quality  ; 
the  components  are  well  distributed  for  effect,  and 
the  expression  of  light  is  managed  with  fine 
feeling. 

No.  22.  ‘  The  Opera  Box,’  W.  P.  Frith,  A.R.A. 
A  single  figure,  that  of  a  lady,  circumstanced  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  title ;  the  flesh-colour  is  extremely 
brilliant,  and  the  whole  is  as  carefully  drawn  as 
are  the  artist’s  more  important  works. 

No.  28.  ‘  Music,’  James  Godwin.  The  musi¬ 
cians  are  two  itinerant  performers,  their  instru¬ 
ments  being  the  pipe  and  the  violin ;  they  are 
accompanied  by  an  audience  of  villagers.  The 
composition  is  freely  sketched  and  harmonious  in 
colour. 

No.  29.  ‘Evening — on  the  Thames  at  Streatly,’ 
G.  A.  Williams.  This  is  an  oil  sketch  of  an 
evening  effect,  powerful  in  colour  and  striking  in 
effect. 

No.  31.  ‘  Bay  of  Monaco,  looking  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa, — painted  on  the  spot,  Oct.,  1845,’  E.  W. 
Cooke.  Tbis  sketch  has  little  of  the  quality  which 
usually  distinguishes  the  works  of  this  artist ;  it  is 
unusually  hard  in  execution,  and  deficient  of  force. 

No.  35.  ‘  Anticipation,’  A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A.  A 
study  of  a  girl  reading  an  opera  bill ,  the  figure  is 
standing,  the  head  facing  the  spectator,  resembling 
in  almost  everything  an  engraving  made  from  a 
drawing  by  this  painter. 

No.  39.  ‘The  Lily,’  Jos.  J.  Jenkins.  The 
sentiment  of  this  conception  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  most  generally  known  works  of  its 
author.  The  picture  shows  a  female  figure  in  the 
act  of  stooping  to  pluck  the  flower.  The  works 
usually  exhibited  under  this  name  are  nationally 
descriptive  and  sentimental,  but  this  figure  is 
wrought  out  in  a  higher  and  more  aspiring  vein  of 
poetry. 

No.  41.  ‘  Regiment  of  Royalist  Cavalry, — time 
of  Charles  I.,’  J.  Gilbert.  A  very  masterly 
sketch,  full  of  spirit,  character,  and  admirable  dis¬ 
positions.  It  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  meetings  ;  we  were  then  struck  with  tfie 
skilful  outlining  and  valuable  knowledge  shown  in 
the  drawing. 

No.  42.  ‘  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew — sketch  for 
a  Picture,’  W.  M.  Egley,  Jun.  The  sketch 
for  the  picture  which  was  this  year  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  qualities  in  the  sketch 
■we  think  better  than  those  in  the  picture,  which  is 
deficient  of  the  proportion  of  relative  middle  tone, 
whieh  the  former  possesses. 

No.  43.  ‘  Dunstanhorough  Castle,  coast  of  North¬ 
umberland,’  J.  Wilson,  Jun.  The  water  and  the 
near  rocks  in  this  sketch  afford  a  captivating  ex¬ 
ample  of  well  balanced  execution. 

No.  47.  ‘  The  Eddystone — squally  afternoon,’ 
W.  A.  Knell.  Precisely  the  subject — that  is, 
the  latter  part  of  the  title — which  this  artist  deals 
with  most  successfully  ;  but  latterly  his  water  has 
had  too  much  solidity,  a  disqualification  to  which 
it  may  be  subject  from  a  too  facile  handling. 

No.  50.  ‘  Interior — the  Crystal  Palace,’  E.  A. 
Goodall.  This  is  a  sectional  view  in  water-colour, 
made  out  as  to  all  its  details  with  a  nicety  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  harmony  of  colour  which  must  constitute 
it  a  valuable  reminiscence  of  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

No.  54.  ‘  Which  is  the  Taller  ?  ’  Kenny 
Meadows.  One  of  the  very  few  coloured  draw¬ 
ings  we  ever  see  by  this  artist ;  it  shows  a  girl  and 
a  boy,  back  to  back,  comparing  their  relative 
stature.  The  sketch  is  fully  characteristic  of  the 
artist’s  usual  manner. 

No.  55.  ‘  Bridge  above  Lodore,  Cumberland, — 
sketch  from  Nature,’  T.  M.  Richardson.  A 
sketch  on  grey  paper,  apparently  fresh  from  the 
portfolio,  the  material,  a  water-course  with  large 
stones  in  very  picturesque  arrangement,  is  effec¬ 
tively  drawn. 

No.  56.  ‘  The  approach  to  the  Upper  Lake,  Kil- 
larney— Mid-day,’  Alfred  W.  Williams.  The 
perfect  flatness  of  the  water  surface,  together  with 
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the  coincidence  observed  in  every  object  of  the 
respective  distances,  are  impressively  felt. 

No.  57.  ‘A  Burn  Side,’  R.  Ansdell.  A  rocky 
waterfall  drawn  on  tinted  paper,  touched  with  body 
colour,  a  memoraiiduin  of  a  highly  picturesque 
passage  of  sceneiy. 

NorCl.  ‘  Near  the  Idwel  Lake,  North  Wales — 
sketch  for  a  Picture,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.  The  two 
parts  of  this  view  are,  perhaps,  too  definitely 
divided  by  the  grassy  ridge  crossing  the  composi¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  otherwise  distinguished  by  charming 
passages  of  natural  truth. 

No.  66.  ‘  Views  of  Glen  Lochey,’  by  the  same 
hand,  are  marked  by  a  like  incorrupt  feeling 
for  a  literal  rendering  from  nature. 

No.  67.  ‘  Sketch  in  Charcoal — The  Assault,’  J. 
Tenniel.  The  subject  is  the  battering  of  the 
gates  of  a  city ;  the  sketch  is  extremely  spirited, 
and  exhibits  a  skilful  management  of  the  charcoal, 
a  difficult  material  to  deal  with  when  used  for  small 
sketches.  No.  62.  ‘The  Introduction,’  also  in 
charcoal,  by  the  same  hand,  is  distinguished  by 
like  excellence. 

No,  69. — 1.  ‘  Angelica  delivered  from  the  Sea 
Monster;’  2.  ‘  Sabrina  Descending;’ and  3.  ‘Frolic,’ 
F.  R.  PxCKEKSGiLL.  These  sketches,  especially 
the  two  former,  are  made  out  in  a  vein  of  elegant 
poetry;  in  execution,  they  remind  us  more  than 
sketches  usually  do  of  the  more  finished  manner  of 
the  painter. 

No.  70.  ‘An  Italian  Pilgrim,’ Carl  Haag.  A 
study  in  oil  of  a  pilgrim  monk,  represented  by  a 
well  known  Roman  model ;  it  is  careful,  and 
has  much  of  the  German  and  Italian  feeling. 

No.  71.  ‘  The  Royal  Oak,  Bettwys-y-Coed — 
study  from  Nature,’  F.  W.  Hulme.  A  spirited 
sketch  of  one  of  the  striking  features  of  this  inex¬ 
haustible  district,  which  for  now  nearly  fifty  years 
has  yielded  to  the  portfolios  something  which, 
although  the  reverse  of  “  ever  changing,  ever  new,” 
has,  at  least,  ever  the  solace  of  natural  beauty,  and 
the  exciting  charm  of  the  picturesque. 

N0.73.  ‘  Entrance  at  Knole — a  Study,’  Charles 
L.xndseer,  R.A.  This  is  a  sketch  on  grey  paper, 
presenting  the  subject  with  great  accuracy. 

No.  75.  ‘  Cott.age  at  Dawney,  near  Windsor,’ 
E.  Duxcax.  a  very  simple  subject,  apparently 
made  out  in  strict  adherence  to  fact. 

No.  81.  ‘A  Sketch,’  J.  C.  Hook,  A. R.A.  A 
single  figure,  holding  a  hawk ;  free  in  execution, 
agreeable  in  colour. 

No.  82.  ‘Landscape,’  E.  Niem.vxn.  A  passage 
of  scenery  like  some  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye  ;  it  is  rich  in  colour  and  subst.antial  in  execu¬ 
tion.  The  feeling  of  this  picture  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  No.  118,  ‘A  Study, ’■ — a  very 
forcible  composition  in  water-colour,  which  is  of  a 
character  much  more  aspiring  than  that  described 
under  the  former  number. 

No  85.  ‘  Sir  Guy  on  his  way  to  destroy  the 
“  Bowre  of  Bliss,”  ’  T.  Uwins,  R.A.  This  is  the 
sketch  for  an  executed  picture  in  the  possession  of 
the  painter.  The  characters  and  dispositions  in  the 
composition  declare  at  once  the  subject. 

No.  84.  ‘  Rinaldo  destroys  the  Myrtle-tree  in  the 
Enchanted  Forest,’  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  A. R.A. 
The  picture  was  exhibited  this  season  ;  the  subject 
is  from  Tasso.  The  sketch  is  very  like  the  picture. 

No.  87.  ‘  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,’  E.  M.  Ward, 
A. R.A.  The  picture  presents  a  girl  watering  a 
flower  ;  the  figure  and  accessories  form  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  much  sweetness. 

No.  92.  ‘  Sketch — -North  Wales,’  C.  Branwhite, 
Very  powerful,  perhaps  rather  exemplary  of  the 
resources  of  art  than  the  suggestions  of  nature. 

No.  93.  ‘  Samson  in  Captivity — the  sketch  for 
the  Picture,'  E.  Abmitage.  This  work,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  more  light  in  the 
picture  than  in  the  sketch  ;  the  effect  of  the  latter 
is,  we  submit,  preferable. 

No.  96.  ‘  Study  for  Salvator  Rosa,’  Cl.VEKSON 
Stanfield,  R.A.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  which 
figured  as  the  den  in  the  Salvator  subject  exhibited 
a  few  seasons  ago  by  this  artist.  It  received  in  the 
picture  certain  “  villainous  ameliorations,”  to  add 
to  the  romantic  wildness  of  its  aspect. 

No.  104.  ‘  A  Market  Girl,’  Walter  Goodall. 
A  water-colour  study,  freely  wrought,  and  har¬ 
monious  in  colour. 

No.  105.  ‘  Returning  from  the  Garden,’  O.  Oak¬ 
ley.  A  girl  with  a  bouquet ;  the  figure  is  executed 
with  the  substance  and  roundness  we  generally  find 
in  the  productions  exhibited  under  this  name. 
The  head  is  especially  successful. 

No.  114.  ‘  The  Sketch  for  the  Picture  of  the 
Burial  of  the  two  Sons  of  Edward  IV.  in  the 
Tower,’  John  Cross.  The  picture  was  exhibited 
last  year ;  the  sketch  seems  to  have  been  improved 
into  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  picture. 

No.  123.  ‘The  Church  Walk,’  C.  Davidson. 
Trees  are  the  principals  of  the  objective  of  this 


drawing  ;  the  lights  of  the  foliage  are  too  green, 
but  in  depth,  roundness,  and  luxuriance,  these 
trees  have  never  been  excelled. 

No.  124.  ‘  Gooseberries,’  V.  Bartholomew. 
In  colour,  transparency,  and,  indeed,  every  nice 
point  of  imitation  valuable  in  a  representation  of 
this  kind,  this  drawing  cannot  be  surpassed, 

No.  125.  ‘  The  Sentinel,’  R.  Hannah.  The 
head  of  a  soldier  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  its 
palmy  days.  He  is  supposed  to  be  on  duty  as  a 
sentinel ;  behind  him  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
Rialto. 

No.  126.  ‘  Senor  Don  Sancho  Panza,  Governor 
of  Barataria,’  J.  Gilbert.  The  sketch  of  a  picture 
which  appeared  in  the  British  Institution  last  year. 
The  picture  generally  loses  the  spirit  of  the  sketch, 
but  in  this  case  the  former  in  everything  excels  the 
latter. 

No.  128.  ‘Highland  Bridge,’  F.  AV.  Topham. 
Possessing  a  greater  degree  of  definition  than  is 
usually  found  in  the  works  of  its  author ;  it  is 
simple  but  highly  effective. 

No.  129.  ‘  Study  in  Knowle  Park — Sevenoaks,’ 
E.  Duncan.  Very  full  of  the  freshness  of  nature, 
with  a  masterly  discrimination  in  describing  the 
dispositions  and  distances  of  the  trees. 

No.  131.  ‘At  Chepstow  Castle,’  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  R.A.  This  is  a  small  drawing  in 
water-colour,  remarkable  for  that  description  of 
texture  which  is  found,  as  far  as  the  means  of  Art 
are  available,  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  largest  of 
the  painter’s  works. 

No.  134.  ‘  Roman  Peasant  Boy,’  J.  F.  Lewis. 
This  is  one  of  the  beautilul  scries  of  sketches  which 
we  believe  is  still  exhibited  in  AViinpole  Street  by 
Mr.  Lew'is.  It  is  a  head  on  tinted  paper,  painted 
in  body  colour.  No.  137  is  ‘  A  Roman  Lady,’  a 
study  of  a  head  in  the  national  costume,  remark¬ 
able  for  extremely  delicate  and  original  treatment. 
No.  1-10.  ‘  The  Lo"d  Viscount  Castlereagh,’  repre¬ 
sents  the  subject  in  oriental  costume,  reclining  on 
an  ottoman  ;  and  No.  143  is  ‘  The  Greek  Primate, 
Therapia,’ — all  these  drawings  are  of  exquisite 
delicacy  of  treatment,  and  remarkable  for  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour. 

No.  145.  ‘  Study  of  Boats,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A. 
In  this  study  there  is  no  approximation  to  the 
manner  which  distinguishes  the  trees  and  rocks  of 
this  painter,  it  has,  however,  his  signal  quality — 
solidity. 

No.  156.  ‘  Highland  Courtship— asketch,’ Alex. 
Johnston.  This  wnas  painted  a  few  years  ago — 
the  sketch  is  masterly  and  harmonious  in  colour. 

No.  156.  ‘  Sketch  of  a  Head  in  Pen  and  Ink,’ 
J.  Gilbert.  Very  Rembrantesque  in  character — 
this  is  a  manner  of  drawing  in  which  the  artist 
excels — the  precision  and  delicacy  of  touch  shown 
in  this  drawing,  ai'e  beyond  all  praise. 

No.  161.  ‘  A  Study  in  Buckhurst  Park,’  H. 
Jutsum.  This  is  a  charming  study  of  trees, 
showing  in  a  high  degree  the  rare  qualities  obtain¬ 
able  from  a  close  observance  of  nature  ;  it  is  among 
the  best  of  the  artist’s  productions. 

No.  164.  ‘  Sketch  from  a  large  picture  illustra¬ 
tive  of  English  Poetry — The  centre  compartment 
represents  Chaucer  introduced  by  his  patron  John 
of  Gaunt,  to  the  CourtofEdward  III.,’  F.  Maddox 
Brow'N.  The  picture  which  was  exhibited  this 
season,  differs  very  materially  from  the  sketch. 
Chaucer  in  the  picture  is  alone,  and  the  Black 
Prince  .here  looks  too  ill  to  be  in  society.  The 
sketch  is  flanked  by  tw’O  allegorical  figures  as 
wings  —  these  are  admirable  in  conception  and 
execution. 

No.  167.  ‘  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair 
Imogenc,’  J.  Tenniel.  An  oil  picture  in  which 
Alonzo,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  a  suit  of  plate,  is 
taking  leave  of  Imogene.  The  picture  manifests 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  chivalrous  equip¬ 
ment. 

No.  170.  ‘  The  Indian  Tent — Great  Exhibition,’ 
Walter  Goodh.vll.  A  water-colour  drawing, 
remarkable  for  singularly  elaborate  finish  united 
with  harmonious  colour  and  general  breadth. 

No.  171.  ‘  A  Study  from  Nature — looking  down 
Lake  Windermere  from  Under  Lough,’  C.  Lucy. 
The  view  is  presented  under  a  cloudy  effect,  with 
points  of  faithful  resemblance  to  the  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  of  such  an  aspect. 

No.  180.  ‘Charcoal  Sketch — astudyforaPicture,’ 
J.  Sleigh.  The  subject  is  a  painter  working  at 
his  easel  by  candle-light.  The  effect  is  that  of  the 
principle  of  Rembrandt,  a  small  focus  of  light  with 
a  breadth  of  shade.  The  appearance  of  the  sketch 
at  a  distance  is  that  of  a  dark  etching. 

No.  183.  ‘  Ruth  and  Naomi,’  George  Rich¬ 
mond.  An  outline  in  pencil — probably  a  sketch 
for  a  portrait  group,  in  which  the  subjects 
have  sustained  the  characters  which  give  the  title 
to  the  sketch. 

No.  184.  ‘  Chalk  Drawing  of  an  Old  Dame,’  T. 
Webster,  R.A.  This  is  the  principal  figure  in 


the  picture  in  klr.  Sheepshanks’  collection  “A 
Dame’s  School.”  The  spirit  of  the  sketch  has  been 
most  faithfully  preserved  in  the  finished  work. 

No.  189.  ‘  An  Epi,sode  from  the  history  of  the 
Plague,  1665,’  James  Godwin.  “One  of  the 
sanatory  fires  ordered  by  the  government  to  be 
kept  burning  during  the  night,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  would  purify  the  atmosphere. 
Around  are  congregated  the  sickly  and  the  house¬ 
less.”  An  admirable  subject  for  effect  and  effec¬ 
tive  incident. 

No.  190.  ‘  The  Rialto,’  James  Holland. 

“  There  is  a  trophy  that  will  not  decay 
With  the  llialto  ;  Shylock  and  the  Jloor 
And  Pierre  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away.” 

The  picture  presents  a  girl  seated  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  Rialto — the  figure  and  the  remoter 
objective,  constitute  an  extremely  elegant  composi¬ 
tion,  distinguished  by  sweetness  of  colour  and 
highly  spirited  execution. 

No.  192.  ‘  Grapes,’  George  Lance.  Two 
branches  of  black  and  white  fruit  painted  with 
a  transparent  juicy  freshness  that  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  The  composition  reminds  us  of  the 
charming  pictures  exhibited  this  year  in  the 
Academy. 

No.  204.  ‘  Study  from  Nature,’  W.  Duffield. 
An  agroupment  of  fruit— grapes  and  a  pine,  with 
leaves  and  a  goblet.  An  extremely  graceful  com¬ 
position  in  w'hich  the  fruit  is  painted  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  truth. 

No.  215.  ‘  A  Poacher  on  the  look-out,’  R. 
Ansdel.  The  poacher  is  a  terrier  w’atching  at  a 
rabbit  hole,  by  him  lies  a  rabbit  which  he  has 
killed  ;  the  fur  of  the  latter  animal  is  most  success¬ 
fully  imitated,  but  the  coat  of  the  destroyer  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sketchy  ;  there  is,  how'ever,  great  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  sketch. 

No.  216.  ‘A  Bit  on  the  Coast,’  E.  Williams. 
This  is  a  charming  picture,  certainly  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  artist’s  minor  productions.  It  is 
masterly  in  effect  and  colour. 

No.  222.  ‘  Original  Sketch  for  the  picture  of 
the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,’  W.  P.  Frith, 
A. R.A.  The  picture  was  exhibited  a  few  years 
ago.  The  sketch  vividly  recals  the  prominent 
excellences  of  the  finished  work. 

No.  224.  ‘Venice,’  James  Holland.  The 
Venetian  sketches  of  this  artist  are  always  deeply 
interesting.  He  invests  them  with  a  sentiment 
which  accords  perfectly  with  the  romantic  prestige 
of  the  City  of  the  Sea. 

No.  233.  ‘  Fishing-boats  off  the  Coast  of  Holland,’ 
J.  Wilson,  Jun.  The  subject  is  treated  with  a 
dark  sky  ;  the  firmness  of  the  self-possessed  touch 
in  this  picture  is  not  the  least  of  its  good  qualities. 
In  the  marine  pictures  of  the  artist  w'e  at  once  see 
and  feel  the  elements  he  describes,  but  in  his  land¬ 
scape  we  only  see  a  happy  imitation. 

No.  238.  ‘  Grace,’  G.  Cattermole.  This  sketch 
has  been  exhibited  before,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
glad  to  see  it  again,  as  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  this  prolific  sketcher.  He  exhibits,  moreover, 
‘  The  Trial  of  the  Sword,’  a  work  which  also  we 
have  already  seen. 

No.  241.  ‘  Interior  in  the  Palazzo  Cornaro  Spi- 
nelli,  Venice — a  study  from  Nature,’  Lake  Price. 
A  vulgar  misnomer  ;  there  is  no  nature  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  the  draw'ing  is  a  successfully  gorgeous  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  gorgeous  subject. 

No.  246.  ‘  Taking  the  Veil,’  T.  Uw'Ins,  R.A. 
This  is  a  sketch  for  a  picture  w'hich  was  exhibited 
a  few  years  ago  ;  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
North  wick. 

No.  251.  ‘Evening — sketch  for  a  Picture,’  G. 
Dodgson.  a  composition  of  much  elegance  of 
feeling,  like  all  the  productions  of  the  artist. 

No.  252.  ‘  Lateral  View  of  the  Portico  of  the 
great  Temple  of  Edfou,’  David  Roberts,  R.A. 
A  sketch  on  grey  paper,  in  the  manner  of  those 
made  for  the  great  serial  on  Egypt.  Of  the  same 
class  is  No.  255,  ‘  Entrance  to  the  Great  Temple 
Aboo  Simbool,  in  Nubia,  showing  the  first  period  of 
Egyptian  architecture  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.’ 

No.  254.  ‘Autumnal  Tints  —  a  sketch  from 
Nature,’  G.  E.  Hering.  The  treatment  justifies 
the  title ;  it  is  full  of  the  sweetness  of  nature. 

No. ‘z73.  ‘An  Interior — a  study  from  Nature' 
J.  D.  Hardy.  Nature  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  ;  but  we  must  say  that  in  effect  and 
absolute  truth  the  little  picture  is  surpassingly 
excellent.  Another  interior,  also  from  “nature,”  is 
exhibited  under  the  same  name,  and  not  less  meri¬ 
torious  ;  these  two  pictures  evince  the  finest  appre¬ 
hension  of  chiaroscuro. 

W e  have  said  that  this  collection  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  that  of  last  year ;  instead  of 
being  a  collection  uniformly  of  sketches  as  assumed, 
it  contains  works  of  the  highest  degree  of  finish, 
and  embodies  a  list  of  contributors,  among  wffiich 
are  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 
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ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


We  continue  tlie  series  of  illustrations  devoted 
to  tbo  cxemplifleation  of  our  remarks  on  pave¬ 
ments,  and  proving  tho  perfection  of  Mr. 
Minton’s  manufacture.  In  our  previous  notices 
we  have  indicated  many  of  the  sources  from 
wliick  tho  designs  have  been  derived  ;  these 
have  not  however  been  servilely  copied ;  tho 
best  features  of  tho  old  pavements  have  been 
selected,  and  new  designs  have  been  com¬ 
pounded  from  them.  Wo  have  very  recently 
examined  tho  encaustic  pavements  in  Exeter 
cathedral,  and  some  of  the  other  specimens  of 
tiles  and  tessera;  in  the  west  of  England.  This 
examination  has  confirmed  still  further  the 
opinion  wo  previously  expressed,  that  a  largo 
manufactory  must  have  existed  in  this  district. 
A  geological  and  chemical  examination  would 
yield  much  important  information.  We  ai'e 
satisfied  that  the  clays  have  been  selected  from 
many  different  districts,  since  it  is  evident  tho 
tints  have  not,  in  many  cases,  been  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  colours.  In  some  this  has 
been  the  case,  and  the  native  ochres  have  been 
united  with  the  clays  previously  to  the  tiles 
being  manufactured. 

The  illustrations  which  we  have  already  given, 
and  the  specimen  in  the  present  number,  will 
fully  confirm  all  we  have  said  in  praise  of  that 
enterprising  spirit  which  has  led  to  the  revival 
of  this  very  beautiful  manufacture.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co., 
for  the  zeal  they  have  shown  in  improving  every 
branch  of  fictile  manufacture. 


PATENTS:  LAW  AMENDMENT.* 


“  The  fundamental  principle  of  making  a  change 
in  the  patent  laws  is  that  every  idea  is  of  value ; 
and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  a 
man  to  come  forward  and  take  out  a  patent.” 
Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  in  May  last,  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Bill.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  as  expressed  by  Lord 
Granville’s  bill,  which  was  ultimately  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  the  prorogation.  Although  the 
settlement  of  the  question  has  been  postponed  until 
another  session,  we  may  congratulate  both  inventors 
and  manufacturers  upon  the  prospect  of  an  early 
adjustment  of  their  respective  rights,  and  upon 
the  success  of  those  exertions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  press  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
number  of  pamphlets  w'hich  have  been  printed 
upon  the  subject,  by  lawyers  and  practical  men, 
it  would  be  wearisome  to  mention.  We  have 
almost  a  code  of  statute  law  upon  the  subject  of 
patents  and  copyrights,  and  there  are  four  or  five 
bulky  blue-books  of  conflicting  testimony  on  the 
subject.  The  report  of  the  evidence  before  Lord 
Granville’s  committee,  the  title  of  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  notice,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  document  of  any  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  The  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  several  eminent  men,  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  most  searching  description.  Among  the 
witnesses  we  find  Sir  David  Brewster,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Reid,  Professor  Woodcroft,  Mr.  Brunei, 
Mr.  Cubitt,  Sir  John  Romilly,  (Master  of  the 
Rolls)  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  (Solicitor-General)  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Carpmael,  and  many  other  intel¬ 
ligent  and  scientific  gentlemen.  The  real  cause  of 
complaint  made  to  the  legislature  was  the  delay, 
the  difficulty,  and  the  expense,  of  obtaining  patents, 
and  of  securing  protection  by  them,  even  when 
obtained.  The  evils  of  the  existing  system  were 
admitted  to  be  no  longer  tolerable.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  useless  offices  and  stages,  the  battle 
through  which  had  to  be  fought,  at  a  great  expense, 
and  after  much  delay,  there  was  the  want  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  inventor,  until  the  patent  was 
actually  sealed;  the  numerous  abuses  consequent 

*  Observations  on  points  relating  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Law  of  Patents.  By  C.  S.  Dreivry,  Esq.,  Barrister  at 
Law.  1851,  pp.  33. 

Report  and  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  bill  intituled  “  An  act  further  to  amend  the  law 
touching  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions ;  ”  and  also  of  the 
bill,  intituled  “  An  act  for  the  further  amendment  of  the 
law  touching  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  house.”  Session  1851,  pp.  433. 

The  Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill,  1851,  pp.  27. 


upon  general  or  vague  titles,  and  the  use  made  of 
the  interval,  by  parties  other  than  the  inventor, 
for  preparing  specifications ;  the  defects  of  the  caveat 
system,  both  as  regarded  inventors  and  tho  public  ; 
the  confusion  arising  from  repatenting  of  the  same 
subject;  the  want  of  access  to  specifications;  the 
subsistence  of  patents  for  inventions  that  were 
utterly  useless ;  their  excessive  cost ;  the  three 
distinct  proceedings  for  the  United  Kingdom  ;  tlie 
question  of  colonial  patents  ;  the  repayment  of  the 
same  fees  in  case  of  renewal ;  the  want  of  sufficient 
notices  of  objections  in  legal  proceedings  ;  and  the 
question  of  granting  patents  for  foreign  inventions 
when  in  use  abroad. 

Previously  to  tho  appointment  of  the  committee, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  rival  bills  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  these  and  other  evils  had  been  pointed  out 
by  numerous  authors,  and  by  none  more  tersely 
and  sensibly,  than  Mr.  Drewry,  the  author  of  the 
best  modern  work  on  injunctions.  This  gentleman 
has,  with  truth,  observed,  that  a  title  to  a 
patent  is  the  most  unmarketable  of  titles,  “not 
only  in  consequence  of  all  the  difficulties  above 
enumerated,  but  from  the  want  of  registry  of  all 
alienations  of  patents  by  assignment,  license,  or 
otherwise.”  He  has  also  pointed  out  the  defect  of 
Lord  Brougham’s  act  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  83)  in 
leaving  altogether  untouched  by  any  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  the  case  of  a  patentee  wishing  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  right  by  adding  new  and  valuable 
matter,  in  consequence  of  experiment  and  practice, 
as  is  permitted  by  the  French  and  American  laws. 
He  has  also  argued,  with  much  legal  acumen,  the 
expediency  of  giving  protection  by  patent  to  the 
discovery  of  a  “  principle,”  which  has  hitherto  not 
been  recognised,  pe7'  se,  as  giving  any  claim  to 
protection.  Many  of  Mr.  Drewry’s  suggestions 
have  been  met  by  the  provisions  of  Lord  Granville’s 
bill. 

In  the  report  of  the  evidence  it  will  be  found 
stated,  that  between  1837  and  1848,  there  were, 
on  an  average,  450  patents  taken  out  annually,  for 
which  nearly  218,0007.  was  paid  at  the  respective 
offices.  The  present  average  is  500  patents  annually, 
making  an  expense  of  about  250,0007.  payable  in 
the  ten  years.  This  too  is  quite  irrespective  of  the 
expense  of  experiments,  specifications,  patent 
agents,  and  defensive  litigation.  In  substance, 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  before  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville’s  committee  has  pointed  to  the  following 
remedies,  most  of  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
bill : — The  abolition  of  useless  offices  and  stages  of 
proceeding,  and  the  substitution  of  a  public  and 
private  office ;  the  protection  to  extend  retrospec¬ 
tively  to  the  date  of  the  application,  a  provisional 
specification  being  deposited  in  all  cases ;  the 
patent  to  be  eonfined  to  one  subject-matter,  the 
nature  of  which  to  be  defined  by  provisional 
specification ;  the  application  of  the  caveat  system ; 
applications  to  be  advertised,  and  objections  to  be 
delivered  in  writing ;  previous  examination  as  a 
check  upon  repatenting  of  the  same  subject  ; 
indices  to  be  made,  and  specifications  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  ;  extinction  of  useless  patents  by  increased 
periodical  payments  ;  cost  of  patents  to  be  of  small 
amount  in  the  first  instance  ;  patents  to  be  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  separately  if  desii'ed  ;  those 
for  colonies  to  be  left  to  the  local  authorities ;  in 
case  of  extension,  to  be  without  fees;  in  legal 
proceedings,  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  furnish 
particulars  of  breaches  and  objections  to  patent 
respectively. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
witnesses,  that  some  legislative  provision  is  required 
to  authorise  the  purchase  of  patent  rights  for  the 
public,  or,  in  certain  cases,  the  grant  of  bounties 
to  inventors.  A  suggestion  was  thrown  out  as  to 
the  expediency  of  empowering  the  county  courts 
to  try  cases  of  infringement.  This  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable  in  reference  to  patents  of  small  value,  but, 
in  those  of  magnitude,  the  highest  courts  of  judi¬ 
cature  will  probably  be  always  resorted  to,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  patents  for  the  electric  telegraph, 
for  which  140,0007.  is  stated  to  have  been  paid. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  competent  witness 
that,  in  case  of  litigation,  the  bias  of  juries  is 
generally  for  the  patentee  and  against  the  pirate  ; 
but  that  it  is  not  so,  as  between  the  patentee  and 
the  public.  In  Prussia,  it  appears  that  patents  are 
granted  free  of  expense  ;  whilst  in  Switzerland, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  patent  laws. 

The  committee,  from  whose  report  we  have 
gathered  the  above  information,  was  not  only 
appointed  in  consequence  of  the  two  rival  bills 
for  ameliorating  the  existing  law  of  patents,  but 
also  by  reason  of  two  petitions  on  the  subject ;  one 
from  the  local  committee,  and  others  at  Newbury, 
assisting  the  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition ; 
and  another,  from  the  eouncil  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Earl  Granville  being 
chairman,  the  committee  began  its  labours  in  April, 
and  concluded  them  in  June.  Their  lordships. 


instead  of  preparing  an  elaborate  report,  merely 
printed  the  evidence,  which  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  bill, 
which  was  prepared  by  their  lordships,  w.as  sent 
to  the  Commons  on  the  latter  date,  but  was  not 
ordered  to  be  printed,  as  amended  in  committee, 
until  the  30th  of  July,  and  was,  of  course,  abandoned 
from  want  of  time  to  consider  the  amendments. 

With  the  leading  features  of  the  patent  law 
amendment  bill,  most  of  our  readers  must  be 
familiar  from  the  daily  journals.  It  may  suffiee  to 
say,  that  the  proposed  measure  embodies  nearly 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the 
remedies  of  existing  grievances,  and  greatly  reduces 
the  delay  and  expense  of  obtaining  patents — the 
payment  of  the  fees  being  made  by  instalments 
extending  over  seven  or  more  years.  As  the  bill 
must  undergo  further  discussion,  and  probably 
considerable  altci'ations  in  the  next  session,  it 
would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  its  details.  At  no 
distant  period,  the  existing  measures  for  giving 
protection  by  copyright  and  by  letters  patent, 
must  be  consolidated,  for  the  various  acts  are  now 
becoming  so  numerous  as  to  make  reference  incon¬ 
venient,  and  construction  somewhat  perplexing. 
A  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville  for  the  talent  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  has  grappled  with  a  difficult  subject,  and  for 
the  bill  which  bears  his  name.  Although  it  has 
imperfections  in  substance,  as  well  as  in  form,  it 
seems  to  have  been  framed  with  an  honest  desire 
to  adjust  the  various  rights  of  inventors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  the  public. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris.  —  A  medal  is  about  to  be  struck 
at  the  Royal  Mint  of  Paris,  by  M.  Gayrard,  in 
commemoration  of  the  fetes  recently  given  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  One  side  will  be  a  representation 
of  the  Hotel,  with  an  inscription  Diesfestis  actus  ; 
and  at  the  other  Solertice  Parisiorum.  On  the 
reverses  are  the  two  nations  holding  p.alms  and 
crowns. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  lately  been  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  collection  of  antiquities  brought  by 
M.  Sanley  from  the  East  ;  among  which  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  tombs  of  two  kings  of  Judea. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  contributions  of  recent 
date  are  numerous  Mexican  and  Egyptian  relics, 
and  a  picture  of  Velasquez,  which  associates  his 
own  portrait  with  that  of  other  distinguished 
personages  of  his  time. 

Orleans. — French  Scientific  Co7xgress  — The 
next  reunion  of  the  men  of  Science  of  France, 
will  take  place  at  Orleans  on  the  10th  instant.,  and 
will  continue  ten  days. 

Austria. — Art-Coynmission.  —  The  Count  de 
Thun,  a  distinguished  historical  painter,  and 
M.  Ruben,  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  of 
Prague,  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  report  upon  the  Schools  of  Design 
in  England,  France  and  Germany,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  those  of  Austria. 
They  are  at  present  prosecuting  their  enquiries  in 
Dresden,  and  are  expected  in  a  few  weeks  in 
London. 

Dresden. — The  new  museum  is  approaching 
its  completion,  so  far  as  regards  the  outside  of  the 
structure.  The  roof  and  balustrades  are  finished. 
The  iron  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  is  now  in 
the  course  of  erection.  The  whole  building  in 
the  old  Venetian  style  is  a  proof  of  the  spirit 
of  the  architect,  Professor  Semper,  who  is  now 
living  in  London  in  exile,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  convulsions  at  Dresden  in  1849,  in  which 
the  purest  patriots  were  engaged  by  an  unfortunate 
coincidence  of  circumstances. — Professor  Vogel  of 
Vogelstein  is  very  busy  upon  his  large  picture: 
exhibiting  the  assembling  of  the  members  of  the 
conferences  at  Dresden,  in  the  entrance  room  of 
the  blue  hall  in  the  Bruhl  Palace,  before  the  opening 
of  the  sittings :  the  portraits  are  considered  excellent. 
— 10,147  thalers  has  been  the  revenue  of  the  Saxon 
Art-Union.  According  to  the  last  report,  every 
member  got  a  fine  engraving,  executed  by  Professor 
Keller  at  Diisseldorf,  representing  the  Sepulture 
of  Christ,  after  a  drawing  by  Professor  Overbeck, 
— The  monument  to  Weber,  for  which  subscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  collecting  for  several  years  past,  is 
about  to  be  erected.  The  statue  by  Professor 
Rietschel  is  to  be  placed  opposite  to  the  Theatre 
Royal  at  Dresden. — The  directors  of  the  Art-Union 
invite  artists  to  compete  for  the  fresco-painting  and 
decoration  of  the  wall  and  niche  of  the  altar,  in  a 
church  near  Kittau,  in  Saxony,  al-fresco,  for  a 
sum  of  600  thalers.  Sketches  in  colours  may  be 
sent  in  to  the  Art-Union  till  Michaelmas. 

Fine  Arts  at  Munich. — Colossal  statues  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  of  the  Swedish  poet 
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Tegner  have  just  been  cast  at  the  royal  foundry  of 
that  capital  from  models  by  Schwanthaler. 

Stuttgart. — Professor  Wagner  is  commissioned 
by  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  to  e.^ecute  in  marble 
his  charming  group  of  “  Girls  bathing.” 

Bru.ssels. — Inauguration  of  the  Brussels  Art- 
Exhihition. — This  exhibition  which  is  to  be  opened 
triennially,  has  been  inatigurated  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  considerable  eclat.  The  architect  of  the 
building  is  M.  Cluysenaer.  Tlie  gallery  nearest 
to  the  front  and  parallel  to  the  museum,  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  ;  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  vast  salle  decorated,  among  other  matters,  with 
the  statue  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Doors  opening 
on  both  sides  of  this  chamber,  lead  to  the  rooms 
W'hich  are  appropriated  to  the  smaller  pictures  ;  the 
grand  gallery  extends  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  edifice.  In  this  exhibition  as  in  Paris,  the 
sculpture  is  interspersed  among  the  paintings. 
The  number  of  works  of  art  collected  on  this 
occasion  is  1479.  The  Jury  have  already  selected 
several  pictures  for  the  prizes  of  a  lottery  organised 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  committee,  upon 
the  plan  adopted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  by  the  Amies  des  Arts  of  Paris.  Among  the 
pictures  so  favoured,  are  the  “Harvest”  by  M. 
Tschaggeny  ;  a  “  Sclavonian  Family  emigrating 
from  Hungary,”  by  M.  Caermack  of  Prague  ;  and 
the  “  Return  from  the  Hunt,”  by  M.  Mosenhartof 
Antwerp.  In  the  address  delivered  by  M.  Brouckere, 
the  President,  be  complimented  Belgium  on  having 
become  the  centre  of  European  Art. 

Egypt. — M.  Lattin  de  Laval,  a  Fi'ench  amateur, 
has  lately  visited  Egypt  and  the  Lenai  Peninsula, 
and  has  collected,  under  the  direction  of  his 
government,  684  casts  of  bassi  rilievi  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  Louvre. 

Sydney. — An  exhibition  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
opened  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  It  is  to 
comprise  products  of  industry  and  art,  and  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  will  represent  the  industrial 
and  natui'al  productions  of  the  five  confeder.ated 
provinces  of  Australia. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND  ITS 
PROSPECTS. 


On  the  11th  of  October  the  Great  Exhibition 
■will  be  finally  closed  to  tlie  pirblic,  and  on  the 
15th  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  will  take 
place  ■within  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  reports  of  the  several  juries,  and 
of  taking  leave  of  the  foreign  and  local  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  of  the  members  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittees.  These  reports,  and  the  names  of  the 
l^arties  to  whom  prizes  have  been  awarded,  will, 
afterwards,  he  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 
“To  make  things  pleasant,”  medals  are  to  be 
given  not  only  to  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
awarded  by  the  respective  juries,  but  also  to  the 
whole  of  the  exhibitors,  along  ■with  certificates 
and  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  juries.  The 
medal  designed  by  Mr.  Wyonwill  be  distributed 
among  those  to  whom  prizes  have  been  a^warded 
by  the  juries  ;  that  of  M.  Bonuardel  to  persons 
recommended  for  prizes  by  the  council  of  chair¬ 
men,  not  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their 
works,  but  for  reasons  which  the  said  council 
will  explain  in  these  reports  ;  and  the  third 
medal,  designed  by  Mr.  Adams,  will  be  given  to 
the  respective  jurors.  Two  other  medals  are  to 
be  struck  ;  one  for  distribution  amongst  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  the  other  amongst  those  who  have 
rendered  other  services  to  the  Exhibition.  The 
vast  number  of  medals  which  have  thus  to  be 
dispersed  will  demand  a  considerable  time  for 
their  distribution  ;  and,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  that  either  Her  Majesty  or  Prince  Albert 
will  preside  on  the  occasion.  The  period  at 
which  the  distribution  of  medals  will  commence 
has  not  been  fixed.  It  is  said  indeed  that  par¬ 
ties  to  whom  they  are  to  be  “  presented  ”  will 
have  to  “  send  for  them,” — a  very  undignified 
course  to  say  the  least. 

We  trust  the  Exhibition  will  not  be  suffered 
to  expire  like  a  candle  worn  down  in  the  socket, 
but  that  the  close  will  be  attended  by  some 
ceremony,  almost  as  impressive  as  that  at  the 
opening. 

The  refusal  of  the  commissioners  to  announce 
the  names  of  the  prizeholders  until  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  has  closed,  in  defiance  of  the  ■wishes  of 
the  jurors  themselves,  of  the  exhibitors,  and  of 
the  public  at  large,  has  excited  universal  dis¬ 


satisfaction.  With  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Broadwood  and  Collard,  however,  before 
us,  we  cannot  doubt  the  policy  of  the  measure, 
so  far  as  the  commissioners  are  concerned.  To 
afford  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  respective 
awards;  and  of  comparing  the  products  of  indus¬ 
try  which  have  been  recommended  for  prizes  with 
those  which,  with  possibly  superior  claims,  have 
been  altogether  overlooked,  forms,  e^vidently,  no 
part  of  their  object.  This  determination  appears 
to  have  been  arrived  at  without  the  knowledge 
or  privity  of  the  jurors,  most  of  whom  have 
deprecated  such  a  course  from  the  outset,  and 
some  of  whom  have  indignantly  remonstrated 
with  the  commissioners  on  the  manner  in  which 
their  decisions  have  been  over-ruled.  Tlie  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  commissioners  to  submit  their 
decisions  and  those  of  the  juries  to  the  verdict 
of  the  public,  by  declaring  the  names  of  the 
respective  prizeholders  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  is  significant  of  their 
apprehensions  on  the  subject;  and  should  public 
anticipation  prove  well  founded,  they  will  but 
increase  the  odium  which  any  mal-administra- 
tion  of  their  office  will  be  certain  to  excite. 
For  ourselves,  we  cannot  congratulate  them 
on  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  they  propose 
to  shower  down  prizes  on  successful  com¬ 
petitors,  unsuccessful  ditto,  and  their  jurors. 
If  the  exhibitors  who  did  not  succeed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  prizes  be  really  entitled  to  them,  a  reflection 
is  thus  cast  upon  their  jurors,  which  disqualifies 
them  for  being  the  recipients  of  medals  them¬ 
selves.  The  over-weening  benevolence  of  the 
commissioners  in  desiring  to  place  everybody  in 
the  same  category,  as  medal-holders,  reminds  us 
of  the  exuberant  generosity  of  the  hero  of  one 
of  Foote’s  farces,  who  found  every  member  of 
the  corporation  so  exceedingly  delightful,  from 
the  lord  mayor  down  to  the  city  beadle,  that  he 
became  a  bankrupt  in  gratitude,  before  he  had 
delivered  himself  of  half  the  compliments  which 
the  occasion  appeared  to  him  to  demand.  We 
object  to  this  wholesale  shower  of  decorations  on 
other  grounds.  It  ■was  proposed  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  receipts  of  the  Exhibition  (20,000/.) 
should  be  appropriated  as  a  prize  fund  ;  but  if 
this  is  to  be  frittered  away  in  medals  to  exhi¬ 
bitors,  and  to  all  persons  ■who  have  rendered 
services  of  any  kind,  (which  might,  in  fact,  in¬ 
clude  every  visitor  to  the  Exhibition,)  a  veiy 
inadequate  residue  will  remain  for  the  bond  fide 
prize-holders. 

With  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  we  shall  be  able,  by  next 
mouth,  to  know  so  much  more  than  we  now 
know  on  the  subject,  that  we  postpone  our 
own  opinions  until  then.  A  more  immediate 
question  is  that  which  refers  to  the  “surplus” 
the  commission  will  have  in  hand,  when  the 
splended  pageant  shall  have  passed  away. 
Even  on  this  question,  simple  as  it  must  appear 
to  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  original  progi'amme  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  mystification.  It  is  clear  to  all 
persons  of  common  sense  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  mere  trustees  for  the  due  appro¬ 
priation  of  ■^v’hatever  funds,  over  and  above 
the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  which 
have  been  incurred,  may  remain  in  their  hands. 
The  money  which  has  thus  accumulated  is  not 
subject  in  any  way  to  their  caprice,  but  must 
be  appropriated  to  objects  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  those  on  which  their  first  appeal  to 
the  public  was  grounded.  One  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  has,  we  perceive,  put  forth  a  feeler 
as  to  whether  the  “  Executive  ”  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  remunerate  themselves  for 
the  great  trouble  which  has  devolved  upon 
them.  But  on  this  question  there  cannot  be 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  We  admit  the 
value  of  the  services  which  these  gentlemen 
have  rendered  to  the  public  on  this  occasion. 
They  were  undertaken  voluntarily ;  have  been 
performed  with  vigilance  and  good  sense ;  and 
have  been  rewarded  by  such  honours  and  public 
applause  as  have  rarely  been  accorded  to  a 
body  of  gentlemen  of  the  middle  class  of 
society,  with  no  very  remarkable  claims  on 
public  attention.  They  have  been  feted  and 
banqueted  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 


the  Mayors  of  York  and  Birmingham ;  they 
have  been  the  observed  of  all  observers  in 
Paris.  They  have  enjoyed  the  great  gratification 
of  being  in  constant  attendance  upon  Her 
Majesty,  and  in  frequent  and  friendly  communi¬ 
cation  with  her  Royal  Consort.  What  more 
would  they  have  1  It  would  be  a  sad  deroga¬ 
tion  of  the  dignity  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  to 
“  settle  ”  for  their  labours  in  pounds  sterling. 
The  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  indeed  the 
suggestion  is  doubtless  as  distasteful  to  them  as 
it  would  be  to  the  public  :  at  least  it  ought  to  be 
so.  There  will  be,  we  know,  a  feeling  of  utter  dis¬ 
gust  if  the  “  surplus  ”  be  applied  in  this  manner. 
While  we  admit  the  services  of  the  Executive, 
we  totally  deny  any  claim  that  may  be  made 
for  them  on  the  ground  that  they  originated  the 
Exhibition — either  as  an  idea  or  a  fact.  They 
formed  part  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who,  taking 
the  idea  from  others — ourselves  in  particular — 
so  far  organised  a  basis  upon  which  the  structure 
was  afterwards  raised ;  and  from  the  moment 
the  plan  was  first  promulgated,  the  blunders  of 
tlie  “  Executive  ”  have  been  so  many  and  so 
remarkable,  as  to  have  fully  borne  out  the 
general  belief  in  their  incompetency  which  so 
generally  prevailed  at  the  outset.  We  repeat 
what  we  said  some  months  ago — whatever  has 
gone  right  has  been  the  result  of  chance. 

The  Executive — Messrs.  Cole,  Dilke,  Drew, 
and  Fuller — although  highly  respectable  gentle¬ 
men,  have  been  elevated  by  the  Exhibition  into 
positions  to  which  they  had  not  the  smallest 
pretence,  and  of  which  they  never  had  the 
remotest  expectation.  Hereafter,  no  doubt  many 
things  will  be  explained  that  are  now  kept  back  : 
the  “  secret  history  ”  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
a  very  singular  document  indeed,  if  it  be  ever 
published.  The  shabbiuess  of  many  transac¬ 
tions  ;  the  impolicy  of  others ;  the  injustice  of 
not  a  few  :  the  blundering  ignorance  of  many 
more  !  if  these  should  ever  be  exposed,  we  shall 
look  very  simple  indeed  if  our  subscriptions  have 
been  collected  and  our  surplus  has  been  apphed 
in  a  manner  recommended  by  the  most  powerful 
section  of  the  public  press, — to  which  the  gentle¬ 
men  referred  to  are  already  so  largely  indebted 
for  merit  and  honour  ■which  are  not  rightly 
theirs. 

It  is  also  understood  that  a  claim  ■will  be 
made  by  the  “  Juries  ”  for  loss  of  time— a 
demand  to  be  urged  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
their  decisions  have  been  reversed,  and  that 
much  time  has  been  expended  uselessly,  as  far  as 
the  issue  goes.  But  by  the  publication  of  our 
next  number  much  that  is  now  mystified  must 
be  made  clear — that  which  would  be  now 
speculation  wdll  then  be  certainty  :  and  we  shall 
bo  in  a  better  position  to  remark  upon  the 
results.  We  shall  do  so  ■with  sufficient  fearless¬ 
ness  and  with  entire  independence. 

With  this  number  we  complete  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue :  we  may  be  permitted  to  believe 
that  we  have  fully  redeemed  the  pledges  we 
gave  at  the  commencement  of  our  task  :  and 
that  we  do  not  say  too  much  in  saying  the 
result  has  entirely  satisfied  oui’  subscribers. 

So  many  gratifying  opinions  have  reached  us 
on  this  head,  and  so  many  appro^ving  criticisms 
on  our  labours  have  been  already  published, 
that  ■we  find  a  large  recompense,  not  only  in  the 
increased  circulation  we  have  obtained,  but  in 
the  approval,  by  which  we  have  been  on  all 
sides  encouraged  and  I’ewarded. 

One  of  these  criticisms— that  from  the 
Afhenceum — we  presume  to  extract  into  these 
pages : 

“  But  all  illustrated  catalogues  must  give  ■way  before 
the  Illustrated  Catalogue  ■which  has  been  in  course  of 
periodical  publication  by  the  proprietors  of  the^  Artr 
Journal, — and  is  no^w  completed  in  one  magnificent 
volume.  Among  its  multiplied  records,  the  great  Indus¬ 
trial  Gathering  of  1851  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  leave 
behind  it  any  literary  or  pictorial  record  more  interesting 
or  attractive  than  this  superb  publication.  As  a  mere 
Book  of  Beauty  for  the  dra^wing-room  table,  such  a  volntne 
furnishes  a  fund  of  great  and  various  interest :  but  it  is 
as  a  record  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  fast  dra’wing  to  its 
close,  that  the  book  has  a  permanent  value,  as  an  addition 
to  the  library,— for  those  ■who  did  see  the  gathering,  and 
for  those  who  did  not.  They  who  did,  may  here  again 
and  again  refresh  memories  which  are  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  and  pleasant  of  their  lives, — and  they  tvho 
did  not,  may  gatlier  here  some  lively  irnpressions  of  a 
scene  such  as  the  world  will  in  all  probability  never  see 
again.” 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royal  Acahemy. — Tlio  luxurious  dinner 
■which  the  Royal  Academy  bestows  annually  upon 
itself,  and  a  few  of  its  picture-buying  patrons, 
was  this  year  exchanged  for  something  a  little 
less  selfish  and  a  great  deal  more  rational.  We 
allude  to  tlie  conversazione  which  was  given  at 
the  close  of  its  protracted  season  to  the  general 
body  of  exhibitors.  The  rooms  were,  we  under¬ 
stand,  brilliantly  lighted  and  displayed  the 
painting  and  sculpture  to  considerable  advan¬ 
tage.  The  precedent  is  a  good  one,  and  will 
we  trust  be  repeated. 

Ka'ulbach’s  “  Destruction  op  Jerusalem.” — 
This  picture  painted  by  Kaulbach  in  the  museum 
at  Berlin,  and  also  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  will, 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  appear  as  an 
engraving  of  large  size.  A  proof  of  this  work 
is  now  deposited  with  Dominic  Colnaghi,  Pall 
Mall  East,  who  has  undertaken  to  procure  sub¬ 
scribers  in  England  for  the  same,  which  is 
executed  by  the  celebrated  engraver,  Wertz,  of 
Munich.  The  engraver  has  endeavoured  to 
unite  the  sharper  character,  and  the  finer 
elaboration,  of  the  earlier  artists,  as  of  Marc 
Antonio,  with  the  best  points  of  later  engraving, 
in  a  manner  not  hitherto  attained.  Many 
amateurs  in  Germany  have,  by  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  work.  In 
England,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  has  placed  his 
name  upon  the  list. 

Syria  and  its  Customs. — The  propi’ietors  of 
the  diorama  of  the  Holy  Land  have  engaged  a 
party  of  native  Syrians,  who  have  just  arrived 
from  Aleppo,  to  exhibit  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  country.  The  leading  scene, 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  and  its  preliminaries, 
is  extremely  well  represented,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music  after 
the  manner  of  the  country.  To  this  succeeds 
the  interior  of  a  Syrian  coffee-house,  where  the 
guests  are  entertained  by  a  professional  story¬ 
teller,  who  performs  his  part  to  the  life.  With 
BO  important  an  addition  to  its  attractions,  this 
exhibition  may  be  said  to  have  taken  an  entirely 
new  lease  of  public  favour.  The  party  consists 
of  fourteen  persons,  including  several  ladies, 
whose  costumes  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Mock  Rapfaelles. — We  have  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  expose  the  practices  of  a  certain 
class  of  picture-dealers,  but  have  never  performed 
our  duty  as  critics  with  less  hesitation  than  we 
are  about  to  do  at  the  present  moment.  An 
exhibition  has  been  opened  at  the  Music  Hall, 
Store  Street,  for  the  display  of  seven  cartoons 
which  profess  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pencil 
of  Raffaelle.  Now  we  regret  to  be  compelled, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Russian  professor  so  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  by  the  proprietor,  to  declare 
our  firm  con-yiction  that  these  cartoons  are 
spurious,  and  that  so  far  from  having  been 
painted  by  Raffaelle,  they  are  beneath  the 
reputation  of  the  humblest  of  his  disciples.  Yet 
in  the  pamphlet  which  is  thrust  into  the  hand 
of  every  ■visitor,  they  are  declared  to  be  the 
identical  originals  from  which  the  celebrated 
tapestry  was  wrought.  The  proprietor  of  these 
daubs  must  speculate  very  largely  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind  if  he  believes  that  any 
gentleman  possessing  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  art  could  be  deceived  by  them  for  a  single 
moment.  They  are  not  only  not  from  the  pencil 
of  the  great  master  to  whom  they  have  been 
referred,  but  they  are  very  indifferent  copies 
indeed. 

Another  Statue  op  the  Queen. — The  West¬ 
minster  Improvement  Committee  having  decided 
on  erecting  a  statue  of  Her  Majesty  at  the  east 
end  of  the  newly  opened  Victoria  Street,  have 
confided  its  execution  to  Mr.  John  Bell.  It  is 
to  be  a  sitting  figure  in  bronze  seven  feet  high. 
The  pedestal  is  to  be  decorated  with  the  arms 
of  her  Majesty,  treated  in  a  manner  correspond¬ 
ing  with  modern  sculpture ;  that  is  to  say  the 
animals  are  to  be  represented  divested  of  aU 
heraldic  deformities.  Two  ornamental  gas 
lamps  are  to  throw  their  light  upon  the  work. 
For  this  statue  Mr.  Bell  is  to  have  a  thousand 
guineas. 

National  and  Vernon  Galleries. — It  may 
be  convenient  to  remind  our  readers  that  these 
galleries,  which  were  closed  to  the  public  on 

the  13th  of  the  past  month  for  the  annual  vacar 
tion,  will  re-open  on  the  27th  of  the  present. 

Autoorai’hs  op  Artists. — In  the  extensive  and 
curious  collection  of  autograph  letters,  formed  by 
M.  Donuedieu,  and  recently  dispersed  by  auction, 
were  several  by  artists  more  or  less  remarkable 
for  the  interest  of  their  contents.  The  principal 
was  a  study  of  two  horses’  heads,  powerfully 
sketched  by  Raphael,  with  four  lines  beneath 
in  his  autograph;  this  fetched  11  guineas.  A 
letter  by  Rembrandt,  sold  for  10/.  ;  it  was 
addressed  to  the  great  Huygens,  but  with  the 
characteristic  parsimony  of  the  artist,  it  was 
written  on  a  piece  of  old  paper,  which  had 
evidently  been  used  to  fold  round  a  copjier- 
plate.  Three  letters  by  Rubens,  on  tho  “  Siege 
of  Rochelle,”  containing  some  very  severe 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  English,  sold  for 
15/.  5s.  6c/.  Two  by  Paul  Veronese  sold  for  3/.  10s. 
Eight  by  Nicholas  Poussin  sold  for  21/.  17s.  A 
very  interesting  letter  by  Wren,  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  Monument,  sold  for  15/.  ; 
wo  are  sorry  to  say  not  to  the  City  Library, 
where  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be.  A  large 
number  by  royal,  noble,  and  celebrated  person¬ 
ages,  were  contained  in  the  series. 

The  Velasquez  Portrait. — Mr.  Snare,  of 
Reading,  the  owner  of  this  picture,  has  recently 
obtained,  in  the  Scotch  law  court,  an  award  of 
1000/.  against  the  tmstees  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Fife,  for  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in 
consequence  of  the  defendants’  having  taken  and 
retained  possession  of  the  portrait  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period. 

Paintings  and  Frescoes  for  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster. — The  Commissioners 
of  Fine  Arts  for  the  decoration  of  the  New  Palace 
at  Westminster,  have  authorised  Messrs.  E.  M. 
Ward  and  Egg  to  execute  each  a  series  of  eight 
pictures,  illustrative  of  scenes  in  our  national 
history,  adapted  to  their  respective  styles,  and 
to  the  periods  they  are  accustomed  to  select. 
Messrs.  Armitage,  Watts,  Cave,  Thomas,  and 
Stanley,  have  been  commissioned  to  make  a 
series  of  frescoes. 

Model  op  the  Palace  op  Industry. — Mr. 
Lipp,  a  German  artist,  known  by  his  accurate 
model  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  is  now 
exhibiting  a  similar  representation  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Berlin.  The  scale  of  the  original  is  reduced 
61  times;  it  being  30  feet  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  7  feet.  The  number  of  metal  columns 
is  3842,  and  of  minor  supports  2141. 

School  op  Construction  por  Engineers. — 
The  dissolution  of  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers 
at  Putney  appears  to  have  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  preparation  of 
civil  engineers  and  architects  for  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them.  The  details  of  the 
proposed  plan  seem  to  be  feasible  enough,  but 
a  larger  capital  would  be  required  for  such  an 
undertaking  than  could  readily  be  obtained. 

Bookbinders’  Exhibition. — The  Society  of 
day-working  bookbinders  announce  the  opening 
of  their  annual  exhibition  early  next  week.  This 
is  a  good  example.  We  should  like  to  see  every 
ornamental  trade  with  an  Exhibition  of  its  own. 
Such  displays  would  excite  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  inquiry,  which  could  not  fail  to  fructify. 

Assyrian  Antiquities. — Colonel  Rawlinson 
has,  by  deciphering  an  inscription  on  one  of  the 
Assyrian  bulls,  established  some  very  important 
historical  facts.  He  has  succeeded  in  deter- 
minately  identifying  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the 
lower  dynasty,  whose  palaces  have  been  recently 
excavated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  and 
has  obtained  from  the  annals  of  those  kings 
contemporary  notices  of  events,  which  agree  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner  with  the  statements 
preserved  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  Among 
other  points  of  interest  he  has  identified  with 
Sennacherib  the  king  who  built  the  great  palace 
of  Koyuujik. 

Victoria  Street. — This  street,  although  very 
far  from  completion,  has  been  opened  to  the 
public,  the  funds  for  its  formation  having  been 
raised  by  grants  from  Parliament,  charges  on 
parochial  rates,  and  private  subscriptions.  The 
total  cost,  so  far,  has  been  250,000/.,  and  100,000/. 
more  is  wanted  to  complete  it.  It  wUI  then 
yield  the  commissionersanincomeofl600/.ayear. 
It  is  proposed  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  district  to  the  erection  of  large  houses  on 

the  Scotch  system  of  flats.  There  will  also  be 
houses  provided  for  tho  poor  whose  dwellings 
have  been  disturbed  in  that  neiglibourhood. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  tho  street, 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  paid 
cacli  other  some  very  fine  compliments  on  the 
cnci'gy  they  seem  to  fancy  they  have  disjdayed 
in  the  matter,  and  appeared  willing  to  take  to 
themselves  tho  whole  credit  of  liaving  accom¬ 
plished  at  last  that  which,  had  they  been  less 
importantly  aided,  they  would  never  have 
achieved  at  all. 

The  Xantuian  Monument.— The  “  Museum 
of  Classical  Antiquities,”  recently  published  by 

Mr.  Parker,  contains  Mr.  Gibson’s  account  of  tho 
sculptures  on  the  Ionic  monument  at  Xauthus. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  they  relate  to  the  conquest 
of  Lycia  by  Harpagus,  as  narrated  by  Herodotus, 
vol.  i.  p.  176,  and  the  conjecture  is  a  plausible  one. 
There  arc  hundreds  of  other  subjects,  however, 
to  which  they  may  be  referred  with  almost  as 
much  propriety.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  Xanthian 
monument  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

German  Portrait  Painting.  —  M.  Begas, 
whose  genius,  whilst  yet  in  its  dawn,  was  so 
warmly  appreciated  by  Goethe,  has  lately  added 
to  the  Charlottenburgh  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Men 
from  his  pencil,  portraits  of  Humboldt,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Cornelius,  Leopold,  Buch,  Rauch,  Schelliug, 
and  Carl  Ritter.  He  is,  at  present,  occupied  on  j 
the  portrait  of  the  naturalist  Link,  for  the 
same  collection.  i 

Literary  Piracy. — The  piractical  booksellers 
oi  Belgium  and  Germany,  are  likely  to  secure  a  ■ 
further  impunity  in  their  plunder.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  opened  by  the  French  government  ■with 
Pi’ussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  on  this  subject, 
have  entirely  failed.  The  German  Cabinets,  after 
consulting  their  booksellers,  have  replied  that 
the  benefits  of  an  international  copyright  will 
not  be  reciprocal,  for  that  the  piracies  of  German 
works  in  France,  are  so  trifling,  that  it  is  not 
worth  their  while  to  forego  their  own  wholesale 
robberies  to  prevent  them  !  The  Hanoverian 
Minister  frankly  explained,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  his  o^wn  or  any  other  German  govern¬ 
ment,  would  consent  to  the  annihilation  of  a 
system  which  was  profitable  to  so  many  of 
their  subjects.  This  is  precisely  the  argu¬ 
ment  employed  in  America.  How  then  could 
soi-disant  promoters  of  an  international  copy¬ 
right,  profess  to  believe  that  by  depriving  the 
only  two  or  three  American  authors  whose 
books  are  much  read  in  this  country  of  pro¬ 
tection,  they  would  induce  the  booksellers  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  to|  refrain 
from  publishing  their  unauthorised  reprints 
of  our  literature.  | 

Printing  on  Metal. — A  method  of  impressing 
fac-similes  of  chasing,  or  engraving,  upon  all 
metallic  surfaces,  whether  spherical  or  flat,  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  compared  with  that  of  the  process 
now  in  use,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  0.  Skinner. 

M.  Felix  Abbate  has  also  discovered  a  process 
for  printing  on  and  ornamenting  metallic 
surfaces.  By  this  invention  the  most  beautiful 
and  permanent  effects,  hitherto  obtained  by 
inlaid  work  in  wood  and  marble,  are  produced 
instantaneously  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 

Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue. — We 
are  desirous  of  correcting  one  or  two  errors  that 
have  accidentally  been  made  in  our  catalogue  of  i 
the  Great  Exhibition.  The  beautiful  Stoves 
by  Messrs.  Jobson  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  illustrated 
in  page  294,  are  manufactured  from  their  own  | 

designs  and  models,  and  for  the  trade  in  general,  ! 

and  not  as  stated,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  | 

Walton,  for  Mr.  Burton,  of  London;  Messrs. 

J obson  have,  we  are  informed,  recently  removed 
their  establishment  to  Derby.  The  other 

correction  we  would  make  is  in  the  Font ; 
engraved  in  page  245,  which  is  designed  by  Mr. 

T.  K.  Margetts,  carved  by  H.  Eyles,  both  of 
Oxford,  and  exhibited  in  theh  joint  names.  We 
have  erroneously  attributed  it  to  Mr.  Castle  of 
Oxford,  who,  we  beheve,  also  exhibits  a  font, 
but  of  a  different  character. 

London  Inprovements. — The  space  in  Wel¬ 
lington  Street  South,  at  the  back  of  Somerset 
House,  is  about  to  be  occupied  by  a  set  of  offices 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department.  Mr.  Pennethorne  has  been 
appointed  the  architect. 
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REVIEWS. 


Exgravings  from  the  works  of  Fra 
Angelico  .  Published  by  the  Arundel 
Society.  London. 


It  will,  we  think,  scarcely  be  disputed  that  much 
good  has  arisen  from  tlie  publication  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  various  ancient  works,  which  have  hcen 
put  forth  hy  some  one  or  other  of  the  learned  and 
scientific  societies  established  in  the  metropolis  ; 
they  have  brought  to  light  many  matters  that  were 
hidden,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowdedge 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  the  grand  object  of  all 
such  efforts  as  are  put  forth  by  these  bodies,  should 
be  practical  utility,  as  applied  to  the  requirements 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  not  a  mere  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  old  because  it  is  old,  and  therefore 
popular  with  a  few  whose  delight  it  is  to  hold  con¬ 
verse  with  antiquity  ;  but  such  an  awakening  of 
the  dead,  so  to  speak,  as  may  benefit  the  living  and 
interest  them  widely  and  comprehensively.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  the  public  are  not 
called  upon  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  who  choose  to  subscribe  their 
guineas  annually,  and  spend  them  as  they  think 
proper  ;  and  in  the  abstract  the  public  have  no 
such  right  of  interference,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
journal  like  ours  to  take  cognisance  of  their  doings 
when  placed  before  us,  and  to  enter  our  protest, 
or  offer  suggestions,  respecting  them,  as  the  case 
may  seem  to  require.  Now  the  Arundel  Society 
is  a  society  expressly  established  for  “  promoting 
the  knowdedge  of  Art ;  ”  and  the  council  may  be 
of  opinion,  though  most  certainly  we  are  not,  that 
this  object  may  bo  attained  hy  the  publication  of 
such  engravings  as  these,  which  can  be  useful  only 
to  such  of  our  painters  as  are  desirous  of  taking  us 
back  to  the  Pre-Ilaffacllite  times ;  certainly  the 
best  service  such  subjects  can  do,  is  to  aftbrd  sug¬ 
gestions  to  a  very  limited  class  of  artists.  Fiesolc, 
better  known  as  Fra  Angelico,  was  a  Florentine 
painter  wdio  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  his  works  are  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  age  and  the  quaint  character  which 
the  art  of  painting  even  then  assumed,  supersti- 
tiously  religious  in  sentiment,  dry,  and  formal. 
Still  he  was  an  extraordinary  painter  for  his  time, 
and  his  works  have  always  been  regarded  with 
much  esteem  by  those  who  feel  interest  in  the 
early  examples  of  Christian  Art.  The  four  en¬ 
gravings  just  issued  by  the  Arundel  Society, 
form  a  portion  of  the  series  from  the  Chapel  of 
Nicholas  V.,  in  the  Vatican;  the  most  important 
of  the  four  is  “  St.  Stephen  before  the  Council,” 
beautifully  engraved  by  E.  E.  Shiiffer  ;  the  interest 
of  this  composition  rests  mainly  wdth  the  draperies 
of  the  figures — there  is  too  much  sameness  in  the 
countenances  of  the  characters,  and  too  little  expres¬ 
sion  to  render  them  attractive;  we  see  nothing  of  the 
turbulent  rage  which  exasperated  the  judges  of 
the  martyr  to  condemn  him  to  be  stoned.  Another 
plate  is  “  St.  Matthew  ”  writing  his  gospel,  and 
attended  by  an  angel :  the  drawing  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  figure  is  less  conventional  than  that  of 
the  others,  and  is  really  beautiful.  The  remaining 
tw'o  subjects  are  statuesque-like  figures  of  ”  St. 
Thomas  ”  and  “  St.  Bonaventura,”  wdiich  call 
for  no  especial  remark.  AVe  again  say  that  the 
Arundel  Society  may  become  a  valuable  auxiliai-y 
to  the  artists  of  our  time,  by  coming  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


THE  AET-JOURNAL. 


Indian  Journal  op  Art.s,  Sciences,  and 
Manufactures.  Part  VII.  Published  by 
P.  R.  Hunt,  Madras. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  publication,  (some  of 
the  earlier  numbers  of  which  we  noticed  a  few 
months  since,  still  retains  its  vitality  :  India  is  a 
wide  and  speculative  field  for  others  besides  those 
who  go  thither  in  the  hope  of  accumulating  its 
gold,  and  a  work,  such  as  this  professes  to  be,  may 
prove  of  infinite  value  in  promoting  the  advance 
of  the  intellectual  and  manufacturing  arts.  Two 
or  three  papers  in  this  number  are  well  written, 
but  we  tbink  the  wood-cuts  would  be  better 
omitted,  as  we  cannot  in  any  way  see  what  good 
purpose  they  serve  ;  as  w'orks  of  art  they  are 
below  criticism,  and  if  they  are  placed  there 
merely  to  show  what  the  pupils  in  the  Madras 
School  of  Arts  can  accomplish,  however  creditable 
they  may  be  to  learners,  we  think  the  pages  might 
be  profitably  filled  with  more  instructive  matter  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  reader.  The  specimens  of 
encaustic  tiles  are  an  exception  to  this  rcm.ark  ; 
they  display  taste  in  design,  and  cleverness  of 
execution.  We  see  it  is  intended  to  publish  an 
“  Indian  Sketch  Book,”  which  will,  perhaps, 
give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  results  of  the 
education  received  by  the  pupils  of  the  Madras 
school,  and  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  bow  far  this 
education  may  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  our  eastern  possessions. 


The  Cottage  Homes  of  England.  By  J.  W. 

Stevenson.  Published  by  Houlston  & 

Stoneman,  London ;  Stevenson  &  Co., 

Nottingham. 

How  many  thoughts  does  the  title  of  this  work 
suggest  to  a  reflective  mind  !  in  fact,  to  any  who 
has  travelled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  beautiful  country,  both  in  her  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  districts,  witnessing  the  squalor 
and  wretchedness  01  the  “  cottage  homes”  in  some, 
and  the  comfort  and  contentment  in  others — con¬ 
trasts  no  less  striking  and  painful  than  derogatory 
to  our  character  as  a  wealthy,  intellectual,  and 
philanthropic  nation.  AVe  can  build  costly  edifices 
and  endow  them  munificently  for  our  poor  when 
they  are  sick,  while  w'e  too  frequently  neglect  to 
provide  for  them  such  dwellings  as  shall  bring 
“health  to  their  bones,”  and  thereby  often  prevent 
those  very  maladies  on  which  so  much  is  expended 
to  alleviate  and  cure.  Every  one  who  labours, 
however  humbly,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
working-man  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  few 
hours’  respite  from  the  field  and  the  factory,  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  race,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  his 
country,  and  most  undoubtedly,  by  no  surer  means 
can  this  be  effected  than  by  improving  his  home 
comforts  in  the  shape  of  a  respectable,  cleanly,  and 
sufficient  dwelling-place.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  book  is  to  show  how  this  may  be  done 
at  once  effectually  and  economically  :  it  contains  a 
number  of  elevations  avd  ground-plans  of  cottages 
in  various  styles,  with  estimates  of  the  co.st  of 
erection,  information  on  the  best  materials  to  be 
used  in  their  construction,  in  short,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  knowm  on  the  subject.  Earnestly 
w'ould  we  recommend  this  publication  to  the  notice 
of  landlords,  and  territorial  possessors;  they  wdll 
learn  from  it  how  much  good  may  be  done,  even 
with  limited  means,  to  place  their  servants  and 
dependants  in  a  position  which  will  unquestionably 
promote  their  happiness  in  this  life,  and  may  do 
not  a  little  towards  ensuring  the  same  blessing  in 
the  next.  - - 

The  Architectural  Quarterly  Review. 

Part  I.  Published  by  G.  Bell,  London. 

AA'e  are  pleased  to  announce  a  quarterly  journal 
devoted  to  the  due  consideration  of  a  branch  of  the 
arts  so  important  as  architecture,  and  w’hich  has 
no  such  periodical  devoted  to  its  interests.  AVe 
are  also  gratified  to  notice  an  evident  determination 
on  the  part  of  its  editor  to  judge  in  a  free  and 
non-conventional  style  of  the  art  in  general.  The 
present  part  contains  many  good  articles,  and 
sound  criticisms  ;  and  the  work  altogether  is  full 
of  abundant  promise. 


The  Cork  River,  from  Lota  P-IRK.  Litho¬ 
graphed  by  T.  PiCKEN,  from  a  drawing  by 
R.  L.  Stopford. 

An  interesting  panoramic  view  of  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  in  Ireland,  where 
there  are  so  many  objects  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  sketch  is 
taken  from  a  spot  opposite  Black  Rock  Castle, 
which  forms  an  attractive  object  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture ;  behind  the  building  is  the  high  range 
of  hills  sloping  towards  the  left,  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  turning  by  a  sharp  angle  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
considerable  boldness,  and  is  effectively  rendered. 


Golden  Dreams  and  AVaking  Realities  ; 
being  the  Adventures  of  a  Gold-seeker  in 
California  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  By  Henry 
Shaw.  Published  by  Smith  &  Elder, 
London. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and 
is  a  good  index  to  the  contents  of  a  woi'k  of  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  truthful 
narrative  of  adventures,  very  forcibly  and  clearly 
written;  a  fearful  “waking  reality”  after  the 
“golden  dream”  of  an  enthusiastic  young  traveller. 
Such  a  book  is  a  great  moral  lesson  not  without 
its  deep  value  to  the  young  or  inexperienced ;  it 
is  a  wholesale  counter-irritant  to  the  “gold  fever” 
of  the  day  ;  and  a  narrative  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  would  travel  only  in  books,  and  enjoy  danger 
by  tbeir  own  firesides  through  the  pages  of  the 
more  daring  adventurer.  The  great  charm  of  the 
narrative  is  its  stern  and  unpretending  truthfulness. 


The  Story  Garden.  Published  by  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons,  London. 

The  principal  tale  in  this  little  volume  is  entitled 
“  The  Valley  Home  ;  ”  it  describes  the  influences 
exercised  by  an  old  man  and  two  young  children, 
who  visit  them  daily  from  a  “far-off  and  better 
country,”  upon  the  juvenile  inhabitants  of  the 
“valley;”  the  story  is  written  with  much  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  has  an  excellent  mor.al  inculcating  peace 
and  goodwill  among  those  who  dwell  together. 
There  are  three  or  four  shorter  tales,  of  an  allegorical 
character,  equally  instructive,  though  we  are  not 
sure  that  allegory  is  the  best  means  through  which 
the  young  mind  may  be  taught;  it  .sometimes 
enables  the  teacher,  however,  to  present  his  lessons 
in  a  more  attractive  form  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have,  and  this  in  a  measure  may  justify  its  use. 


An  Overland  Journey  to  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Showing  a  few  extra  Articles 
AND  Visitor.?.  By  Richard  Doyle.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  while  the 
Great  Exhibition  was  opening  up  a  vast  field 
of  operation  for  the  genuine  and  truthful  illus¬ 
trator,  as  well  as  for  all  who  regard  the  matter  in 
a  sober  and  matter-of-fact  light,  it  would  not  be 
left  untouched  by  the  satirist,  or  the  pencil  of  the 
ciiricaturist.  And  hence  numerous  have  been  the 
effusions  wffiich  the  humourists  of  the  day  have 
put  forth  in  all  forms  and  sizes  ;  but,  among  the 
entire  number  of  artists  who  have  ventured  upon 
ground  so  fruitful  of  fun  and  frolic,  there  is  no  one 
so  competent  to  gather  up  its  absurdities,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  to  present  them  in  their  most 
acceptable  shape,  as  Mr.  Doyle ;  accordingly 
he  has  issued  what  maybe  called  “  A  panoramic 
view  of  the  procession  of  all  nations  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,”  headed  by  John  Bull  in  pyoprid  perso7i&. 
It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to 
the  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  notice  of  the 
groups  “  of  all  people  and  tongues  ”  here  brought 
together ;  for  not  only  is  each  group  a  fund  of 
amusement,  but  each  individual  in  the  group  is  a 
study  of  national  character  that  cannot  possibly 
be  mistaken  ;  indeed,  no  description,  however 
lengthened,  could  do  the  workjustice  ;  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
for  the  burlesque  of  modern  life  and  customs  can 
scarcely  be  carried  further,  even  by  the  genius  of 
Doyle  himself.  The  designs  are  engraved  on  wood 
hy  Messrs.  Dalziel  in  a  style  that  we  have  never 
seen  surpassed  in  -works  of  this  kind ;  they  are 
really  artistic  productions. 


View  of  the  Tr.lnsept  of  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  Building.  Drawn  by  E.  AValker; 
lithographed  by  Day  &  Co.  Published  by 
Ackermann,  London. 

This  is  decidedly  the  pomt  d'appui  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  structure  in  Hyde  Park  ;  all  visitors  are  struck 
by  the  beauty  and  immensity,  as  well  as  the  fairy¬ 
like  lightness,  of  the  interior  as  seen  from  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  transept,  the  point  chosen 
for  this  view.  It  is  very  faithfully  delineated, 
and  put  upon  the  stone  with  the  ability  guaranteed 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Day  ;  and  will  form  a  lasting 
souvenir  of  the  Great  Exhibiton,  acceptable  to  all. 


CYCLOPiEDi.A  OF  THE  DsEFUL  Arts.  Edited  by 

Charles  Tomlinson.  Published  by  G. 

Virtue,  London. 

The  useful  arts,  mechanical  and  chemical,  manu¬ 
factures,  mining  and  engineering,  find  a  record  in 
this  very  useful  reference  hook,  now  published  in 
Parts.  The  subjects  are  all  treated  with  judgment 
and  ability,  and  are  described  most  lucidly,  being 
aided  by  a  series  of  well  executed  plates  and  wood- 
cuts.  A  supplementai’y  sheet  is  given descriptive 
of  the  construction  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building 
in  Hyde  Park,  with  numerous  illustrations,  -n-hich. 
will  be  of  permanent  interest. 


Monument  of  Frederick  the  Gre.vt,  King 
OF  Prussi.a.  Printed  by  R.  Decker,  Berlin. 

This  celebrated  tribute  to  the  great  Prussian 
warrior  which,  for  upwards  of  ten  years  was  in 
course  of  construction  by  the  architect  Schinkel, 
and  the  sculptor  Rauch,  with  a  numerous  staff  of 
assistants,  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  and 
published  by  M.  Decker  of  Berlin,  whose  printing 
establishment  has  a  wide  reputation  throughout 
Europe.  AVe  have  received  a  copy  of  the  work, 
in  which  the  various  descriptions  of  the  monument 
are  translated  into  English.  Our  readers  have 
been  made  acquainted  at  different  times  through 
our  columns  w-ith  the  particular  features  of  the 
original,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  again 
upon  the  subject;  we  need  only  say  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  engraved  in  outline  in  a  most  admirable 
style,  with  just  so  much  of  the  shadow  as  suffices 
to  give  pictorial  effect  to  the  groups  of  figures,  and 
to  bring  out  the  drawing  of  the  latter  very  forcibly. 
The  view  of  the  complete  monument  is  a  highly 
finished  engraving,  while  the  whole  is  printed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  M.  Decker’s  establishment:  -wc 
may  possibly  be  in  a  position  hereafter  to  afi’ord  our 
readers,  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  prints 
into  our  pages,  examples  of  the  style  in  which  the 
■work  is  got  up. 
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ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  MANUFACTURE, 

AS  AN  UNITY.* 

By  George  Wallis. 

WIJAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  DO. 

o  have  a  distinct  percep¬ 
tion  of  anything  we  are 
about  to  do,  is  certainly 
one  of  themost  import¬ 
ant  steps  towards  doing 
it ;  probabilities  become 
possibilities  by  insight 
and  intelligence  taking 
the  lead  of  any  intended 
operation,  for  without 
these  w'o  flounder  and 
grope  our  way  to  success,  rather  than  march 
steadily  and  progressively  to  the  fulfilment  of 
our  object.  It  is  therefore  well  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  what  we  ought  to  aim 
at  doing  in  connection  with  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  having  fairly  and  distinctly 
marked  out  this  important  preliminary,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  modes  by  which  it  is  to  be  done 
comes  fairly  within  our  province. 

In  order  then  that  the  question  may  be  at 
once  fully  and  fairly  understood,  it  is  now 
maintained  as  a  distinct  proposition  : 

That  the  true  interests  of  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer  as  arising  out  of  thi^.great  display  will 
be  best  and  most  practically  promoted,  by  the 
realisation  of  a  progressive  and  permanent  record 
of  the  various  products  now  exhibited,  being 
cloLssijied  and  arranged  in  their  distinct  relation 
to  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  future  reference 
and  study,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
College  and  Museum  of  Manufactures  and 
Industrial  Art,  in  which  shall  be  illustrated  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  both  by  examples  and  direct 
leaching  in  classes  or  by  lectures,  all  the  sJcill, 
knowledge  and  industrial  resources  of  the  present 
period,  which  the  opportunities  of  the  age  will 
permit ;  together  loith  all  points  connected  with  the 
rise,  progress  and  future  development  of  the 
industrial  pursuits,  not  only  of  our  own  covmtry 
but  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world;  and  in 
connection  therewith,  such  a  practical  embodiment 
of  the  patent  and  copyright  laics  as  shall  secure  to 
all  future  discoverers,  inventors,  and  designers, 
that  property  in  their  oivn  genius,  skill,  and 
industry,  to  which  under  existing  laws  they  are 
recognised,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  as  being 
entitled;  but  which  is  more  or  less  practically 
denied,  even  by  the  very  means  hitherto  taken  to 
secure  that  right ;  since  in  reality,  particularly  as 
connected  with  the  patent  laws,  the  legal  proristoji 
adds  injustice  to  injury,  because  it  only  gives  the 
inventor  permission  to  appeal  to  the  law,  instead  of 
defending  him  by  the  law. 

In  proposing  this  as  “the  best  mode  of 
I'endering  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  All  Nations  held  in  London  in 
1851,  practically  useful  to  the  British  Manu¬ 
facturer,”  the  various  minor  considerations  in 
connection  with  an  immediate  realisation  of 
results  sink  before  those  higher  and  more 
permanent  developments  which  time  and  future 
earnest  and  assiduous  attention  to  this  subject 
can  alone  bring  forth  in  all  their  completeness. 
It  is  simply  saying,  “  the  means  are  here,  let  us 
use  them.”  Who  can  doubt — except  indeed  those 
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who  doubt  everything  not  precisely  within  the 
scope  of  their  own  limited  experience  ? — that  in 
the  sowing  of  such  seed  as  we  now  h.ave  in 
hand,  upon  the  fruitful  ground  so  well  broken 
up  by  the  well  directed  plough  of  the  Exhibition 
a.s  it  stands,  that  in  d\ie  season  the  British 
Manufacturer,  yes,  and  his  fellow  workers  of  all 
Nations,  shall  reap  a  rich  and  profitable  harvest  ; 
not  as  arising  out  of  that  selfish  exclusiveness 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the 
only  safe  guard  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mill,  the 
foundry,  the  pottery,  the  warehouse,  and  that 
sanctum  of  all,  the  counting  house  ;  but  as 
growing  out  of  that  generous  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  it  is  the  genius  and  the  mission  of 
the  present  day  to  promote,  and  of  the  advent 
of  which,  for  every  truly  practical  purpose,  the 
Great  Exhibition  has  been  and  is,  under  Divine 
Providence,  an  outward  and  complete  manifesta¬ 
tion,  at  once  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  We  care  little 
for  the  men  who  do  not  believe  this,  and  that 
little  is  only  for  their  own  sakes.  For  our  cause 
we  have  no  fears  on  their  account.  The  men 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  the 
mighty  realisation  of  the  great  and  noble  idea 
now  so  successful,  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
easily  impressed  with  an  extension  of  the  uses 
of  that  idea,  even  though  they  may  exclaim  in 
their  bewilderment  at  the  results,  “  Who  would 
have  thought  it?”  It  is  with  the  hopeful,  the 
trustful,  the  faithful,  w’e  have  to  deal  ;  tliose 
who  being  willing  to  learn,  are  also  willing  to 
teach  : — those  who  w’hilst  taking  largely,  can  as 
generously  give. 

In  a  permanent  record  of  the  Exhibition  as  it 
now  stands,  without  reference  to  any  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  great  question  of  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  it  will  be  quite  evident  that  in 
such  a  case  as  the  cotton  trade,  already  quoted 
as  being  anything  but  adequately  represented, 
the  work  would  be  very  imperfectly  done  ;  but 
if  in  addition  to  all  that  can  be  obtained  as 
arising  out  of  the  existing  gathering,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  is  made  to  perfect  the  record  by 
rendering  every  portion  as  complete  as  possible, 
without  reference  to  the  mere  limits  of  the 
present  display,  then  the  result  will  be  worthy 
of  the  root  from  which  it  springs,  and  a  goodly 
tree  will  arise,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
future  manufacturers,  workers,  men  of  science, 
and  artists  shall  sit  and  study  the  growth  of 
those  industries  which  in  their  development 
render  themj  wiser,  better,  and,  consequently, 
more  useful  members  of  society  ;  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  that  universal  intelligence  which 
we  are  assured  shall  be  the  harbinger  of  that 
peace  and  goodwill  amongst  men  which  our 
common  Christianity  tells  us  shall,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  become  the  ruling  law  of  the 
nations.  Ebullitions  of  fraternal  love  and 
charity  are  doubtless  useful  to  show  that  men 
are  capable  of  better  things  than  they  have  as 
yet  realised  ;  but  if  these  are  not  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  means  for  producing  some 
permanent  result,  their  uses  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  neglected  opportunity  eventually 
becomes  a  source  of  reproach  and  sorrow  rather 
than  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing. 

Doubtlessly  some  people  will  say  “  Cui  bono  ?” 
Certainly,  this  is  the  whole  question,  “  Who 
gains  2”  and  the  answer  is  a  fearless  one  and 
true — Everybody  ■ 

In  such  an  institution  as  that  proposed  as  the 
ultimate  fruit  of  the  brilliant  blossoming  of 
art,  science,  and  manufacture,  which  we  see 
realised  to  day,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
work  out  with  a  precision  hitherto  unattainable, 
many  of  those  problems  which  have  served  to 
puzzle  manufacturers,  perplex  workmen,  and 
disgust  artists  and  inventors.  “  Beginning  at 
the  beginning,”  it  would  be  found  that  in  the 
matter  of  raw  material  alone  our  colonies  would 
have  the  means  placed  within  their  reach  of 
sho'iving  those  products  which  it  is  their 
privilege  to  supply  to  the  home  country,  what¬ 
ever  those  products  may  be — mineral,  vegetable, 
or  animal.  To  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
the  source  of  information  thus  opened  would  be 
immense,  nor  is  it  likely  that  those  foreign 
countries  whose  province  it  is  to  supply  us  with 
materials  for  our  industrial  operations  would 
suffer  those  products  to  be  unrepresented  in  an 
institution  that  would  of  necessity  become  the 


great  point  of  reference  in  all  such  matters.  In 
these  cases  the  same  method  might  be  pursued 
as  that  adopted  at  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  in  the  illustration  of  the  economic 
uses  of  the  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
A  complete  arrangement  and  classification 
having  been  first  arrived  at  in  the  primary 
conditions  of  the  material  prior  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  manufacturing  process,  except  such 
as  was  essential  to  the  due  preservation  of  each 
specimen  in  its  importation  from  the  place 
of  its  growth,  and  a  proper  record  made  of 
all  matters  connected  thei'ewith  for  future 
reference  ;  the  practical  application  of  the 
material  to  the  purposes  of  manufacture  shoidd 
be  illustrated  in  all  its  varied  phases,  upon 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  we  see  so 
effectually  carried  out  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
examples  of  vitreous  manufactures  in  the  above 
named  institution.  Here  we  have  the  various 
constituents  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  the  enamell¬ 
ing  process  brought  distinctly  together ;  then 
the  mode  of  applying  them  at  various  ages  and 
in  various  countries,  as  displayed  in  the  peculiar 
result  evidenced  in  the  specimens  selected  as 
illustrations. 

The  primitive  examples  of  glass  are  the 
connecting  links  between  the  raw  materials  and 
the  brilliant  results  of  modern  glass  manufacture 
in  which  clearness,  and  brilliancy,  and  purity  of 
colour  rivalling  the  Koh-i-noor  itself,  take  the 
place  of  the  semi-opaque  green  appearance  of 
the  earlier  specimens.  In  porcelain  again 
the  same  intelligible  and  interesting  method 
is  adopted,  and  from  cubes  of  clay  and  other 
materials  the  student  is  carried  through  most  of 
the  essential  phases  of  the  fictile  arts  until  the 
highest  point  which  modern  art,  science,  and 
manufacture  have  attained  is  placed  before 
him.  The  same  method  too  is  pursued  with 
the  enamels,  and  the  various  methods  of 
producing  those  vitrified  pictures,  the  endurance 
of  the  tints  of  which  is  co-equal  with  the 
existence  of  the  fabric  itself,  are  shown  in  the 
results  from  the  antique  works  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  art  down  to  the  last  French  imitation  of 
the  decorations  of  Limoges  ware. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  quote  other 
examples,  but  these  are  amply  sufiicient,  and  in 
looking  at  this  attempt  to  simplify  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  various  processes,  illustrate  the 
progress  of  manufactures,  and  demonstrate  the 
uses  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  mineral  creation 
as  applied  to  those  manufactures,  we  naturally 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  why  this  cannot  be 
done,  in  an  equal  degree  at  least,  for  other 
branches  of  industry  ?  and  we  quickly  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Cotton  and  Silk,  already  quoted  as  offering 
points  of  illustration  connected  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  consideration,  are  not  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  a  full  and  complete  development  in  the 
form  proposed  than  Wool  and  Flax;  and  when 
we  reflect  on  the  numerous  fibrous  substances 
as  yet  untried  in  the  wide  field  of  production, 
— China  grass,  for  example, — we  see  ample  scope 
for  those  researches  and  experiments,  of  w'hich 
there  exists  so  striking  an  analogy  in  those 
manufactures  already  quoted  as  being  excel¬ 
lently  illustrated  in  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology.  Again,  in  the  mixed  fabi’ics  of  recent 
introduction,  in  which  the  material  presents 
peculiarities,  as  in  the  case  of  Mohair,  and 
Vicugna  wool;  or  natural  advantages  of  colour, 
as  in  the  case  of  Alpaca;  or  extreme  fineness 
and  extreme  coarseness  in  the  same  fleece,  as  in 
Cashmere  goat’s  wool,  where  the  separation  has 
to  be  effected  fibre  by  fibre  in  order  to  make  it 
useful,  the  permanent  illustration  of  all  these 
peculiarities,  be  they  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages,  could  not  but  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
manufacturing  community  ; — suggesting  new 
methods  of  preparation,  or  combination,  or, 
probably,  even  the  introduction  of  materials  of 
a  similar  character  hitherto  unknown,  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
them  did  not  know  in  what  manner  they  might 
be  made  useful  until,  by  seeing  specimens  of  a 
similar  character,  their  use  is  thus  illustrated 
to  them. 

Such  cases  have  been  and  will  be  again  ;  for 
whatever  excessively  clever  people  may  think, 
there  are  yet  a  few  things  to  be  discovered,  and 
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their  application  to  the  purposes  of  man  inves¬ 
tigated. 

Let  us  move  another  step  farther  in  the  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom,  and  having  applied  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  as  in  the  cotton,  and  the  stem  of  the 
plant  as  in  the  flax,  see  if  the  larger  product  in 
the  form  of  timber  may  not  be  rendered  more 
subservient  than  hitherto,  in  affording  a  wider 
range  of  application  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  modern  civilisation,  alike  in  the  useful  as  in 
the  ornamental. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  believes  that 
1  a  knowledge  of  all  the  timbers  which  grow  on 
the  surface  of  this  beautiful  earth  is  inherent  in 
carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  or  carvers;  but 
should  any  one  have  the  faintest  notion  of  such 
a  thing,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  take  even  a  casual  view  of  the  speci- 
I  mens  of  woods  there  displayed,  and  he  will  find 
amply  sufficient  to  dispel  the  delusion  under 
which  he  might  have  been  labouring.  If  after 
this  he  expects  that  the  workers  in  wood  will 
be  kept  down  to  the  routine  use  of  our  native 
oak,  the  hitherto  almost  universal  mahogany  or 
rosewood,  as  the  only  materials  for  our  furni¬ 
ture,  he  will  be  more  short-sighted  than  we  could 
W'ell  have  supposed  any  man  capable  of  visiting 
and  examining  the  Exhibition  could  have  been; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  give  him  up  in  despair 
and  appeal  to  others  of  more  susceptibility, 
asking  them  if  such  a  series,  even  as  that  now  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  could  be  permanently  se¬ 
cured  together  with  such  illustrations  of  the 
working  capabilities  of  the  various  specimens  as 
would  show  their  economic  value  for  carving  and 
general  cabinet-work,  would  it  not  be  a  boon  of 
no  small  importance  to  manufacturers  of  furni¬ 
ture,  and  a  great  stimulant  to  the  Arts  of 
[  Design  as  applicable  thereto  1  For  it  must  ever 
be  remembered  that  the  character  of  a  piece  of 
carved  wood  depends  largely  upon  the  natural 
structure  of  the  wood  used  in  its  construction  ; 
and  in  the  more  florid  examples  of  wood¬ 
carving,  a  close  grained  and  fine  fibre  is  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  work ;  and  thus  in  all 
judiciously  executed  examples  we  shall  find  the 
character  of  the  carving  varies  according  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
have  attempted  to  carve  a  work  similar  to 
the  bedstead  in  the  Austrian  department  in  oak 
instead  of  zebra  wood. 

Of  course  these  remarks  apply  only  to  those 
wood.carvings  where  the  material  is  left  in  its 
integrity,  and  simply  finished  with  that  degree  of 
polish  which  is  essential  to  show  the  beanty  of 
I  the  fibre,  and  prevent  injury  by  dust.  Carvings 
j  in  pine  wood  plastered  over  with  glue  and  Paris 
1  white,  and  finished  off  with  *'  compo  ”  and 
gilding,  are  not  within  our  present  categoi-y, 
since  we  are  now  dealing  with  scit/pfwre  in  wood, 
in  its  application  to  the  utilities  and  elegancies 
of  every-day  life. 

Can  it  be  doubted  then  that  a  properly 
arranged  series  of  the  woods  of  the  various 
timber  trees  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
would  be  of  great  value  to  one  important  de¬ 
partment  of  our  national  industry  1  For  if  a 
proper  record  were  kept  of  the  localities  in  which 
each  variety  grew,  the  probable  extent  of  the 
supply,  the  facilities  with  which  it  could  be 
supplied  to  the  British  market,  and  the  cost  to 
the  manufacturer,  endless  ti’ouble  might  be 
saved  to  the  latter,  and  a  fine  field  for  extended 
commerce  opened  with  mai'kets  as  yet  compara¬ 
tively  unknown. 

Of  animal  prodnets  little  need  be  said,  since 
the  key  has  thus  been  given  by  which  any 
intelligent  person  may  extend  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  productions  an  analogous 
application  of  the  p)rinciple  ;  thus  in  furs, 
feathere,  hides,  in  their  application  for  use  as 
leather,  ivory,  bone,  horn,  shells,  in  their  varied 
application  to  ornament  and  use,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  not  requisite  to  be  quoted  ;  but  which 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  all  sufficiently  interested  to  pursue  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  ultimate  form. 

To  return  for  an  instant  to  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  order  that  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  such  a  public  method 
of  showing  the  value  and  application  of  material, 
may  be  fully  seen  and  understood.  Let  us 
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imagine  that  ample  public  means,  such  as  those 
advocated,  had  existed  in  1844,  when  the  novel 
material  gutta  percha  was  fimt  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  that  instead  of  a  lathe  band, 
a  piece  of  pipe  and  a  bottle  case  as  deposited  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  being  the 
sole  public  record  of  its  use,  a  constant  series  of 
examples  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
applicable  had  been  bi’ought  in  succession 
before  the  public,  and  fairly  and  candidly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  their  artistic  as  well  as  in  their 
scientific  and  manufacturing  development ;  who 
is  so  obtuse  as  not  to  see  that  a  very  different 
result  would  now  have  been  apparent,  and 
instead  of  this  material  having  a  reputation 
synonymous  with  everything  bad  and  rococo  in 
taste  as  applied  to  ornament,  it  might,  under 
judicious  direction,  have  attained  to  the  position 
of  combining  elegance  and  beauty  with  lowness 
of  price]  and  instead  of  seeing  a  very  light 
material  worked  into  ponderous  looking  picture 
frames,  the  only  worldly  value  of  which  is  that 
they  may  be  melted  down  and  used  as  boot-soles, 
pretty  and  elegant  mountings  for  engravings 
might  have  resulted,  which  would  have  been 
within  the  means  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  varied  forms  of 
elegance  which  its  elasticity,  facility  of  working, 
and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  pei’manence 
in  retaining  forms,  would  have  enabled  the  artist 
and  manufacturer  to  impart  to  it. 

In  thus  giving  various  indications  of  the  mode 
w'hich  ought  to  be  pursued  in  illustrating  the 
progress  of  manufacture,  and  the  distinct  uses 
and  results  of  human  labour  and  ingenuity  as 
applied  to  various  raw  materials,  little  has  been 
at  present  said  about  the  manifestation  of  art  as 
connected  therewith,  beyond  noticing  the  very 
unsatisfactory  state  in  which  nearly  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  application  of  the  elements 
of  beauty,  to  the  utilities  of  life,  have  been,  and 
still  are,  in  many  most  important  points. 

Assuming  that,  so  far  as  all  metallic  or 
mineral  manufactures  are  concerned,  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  fulfils  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  student  as  to  the  illustration 
of  the  connection  between  the  raw  materials 
and  the  actual  manufacture  ;  yet  there  is  still 
the  wide  field  of  the  various  methods  as  applied 
to  production  in  the  numerous  branches  into 
which  the  departments  of  manufacture  are 
subdivided,  and  the  extensive  and  almost 
interminable  field  presented  by  art  as  displayed 
in  the  peculiarities  of  design,  when  applied  to 
those  departments.  In  metals  alone,  the  field 
thus  open  for  illustration  is  immense,  and 
whatever  the  manufacturer  may  think,  he  is  best 
promoting  his  own  interest  by  feai’lessly  and 
unreservedly  placing  such  illustrations  before 
the  public  in  the  best  and  most  attractive  form 
he  can  devise.  Stamped,  beaten,  and  cast 
metals,  in  all  their  varied  forms  of  application 
to  the  ornamented  utilities  of  life,  showing  the 
peculiarities  of  structure  as  required  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  designing  such  works,  and  modes  of 
finish  as  illustrated  by  chasing,  burnishing,  or 
otherwise  varying  the  surfaces  so  as  to  give 
additional  effect  to  the  forms.  If  to  these  or 
other  important  points  in  this  class  of  manu¬ 
factures,  specimens  of  similar  productions  of 
various  ages  and  countries  were  arranged  so  as 
to  admit  of  an  immediate  comparison,  as 
suggestive  of  further  development,  the  result 
w'ould  bo  of  much  greater  importance  than  many 
persons  will  be  apt  to  acknowledge. 

These  are  all  points  on  which  the  complete 
result  of  the  operations  of  this  manufacture  very 
largely  depend,  and  examples  of  their  judicious 
use  and  application  might  be  quoted  from  the 
Exhibition  for  the  purposes  of  contrast  with 
others  in  which  the  almost  utter  neglect  of  these 
considerations  had  rendered  designs,  otherwise 
tolerable,  anything  but  complete  and  effective. 
Let  any  one  proceed  to  the  court  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  ornamental  metal  works 
of  France,  in  gold,  'ilver,  and  bronze,  and 
carefully  observe  the  admirable  contrasts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  variation  of  surface  alone,  and  when 
to  this  is  added  variation  of  colour  or  difference 
in  metal,  the  result  is  still  more  remarkable. 

It  must  however  strike  every  considerate 
I  and  observant  person  that  these  are  points  to 
which  our  manufacturers  are  only  just  beginning 


to  pay  attention,  and  that  they  have  in  reality 
everything  to  learn.  Not  that  the  works  they 
execute  do  not  possess  many  excellencies,  and 
cannot  by  any  means  be  confounded  with  the 
ludicrous  and  absurd  things  which  disgraced  us 
a  few  years  ago.  Our  progress  in  this  respect 
is  so  palpably  evident  to  every  candid  mind, 
that  it  only  encourages  the  hope  that  we  shall 
continue  to  progress  in  an  equal  ratio  not  only 
in  those  departments  in  which  these  improve¬ 
ments  are  more  marked,  as  in  the  higher  class 
of  stoves  and  grates  exhibited  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Sheffield,  and  the  many  excellent 
examples  of  cast  and  stamped  brass  for  illumi¬ 
nating  purposes,  and  applied  to  bedsteads 
exhibited  from  Birmingham ;  but  also  in  those 
articles  of  more  common  use,  used  by  the  bulk 
of  our  population ;  for  we  have  yet  to  learn  and 
practise  the  doctrine  that  beauty  is  as  cheap, 
nay  cheaper  than  ugliness,  even  when  applied 
to  the  commonest  utensil  or  article  of  every¬ 
day  life. 

In  the  British  display  of  Manufactured  Metals 
we  see  a  distinctive  difference  in  the  application 
of  those  mixtures  of  metals,  or  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  other  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  effect  of  the  whole  work.  Thus  in 
the  stoves  and  grates  already  quoted  as  subjects 
for  congratulation  on  account  of  their  excellence, 
we  find  the  distinction  of  bright  and  dead  steel, 
burnished,  dead,  and  chased  brass,  or  ormolu, 
and  the  type  is  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  what 
w'e  see  in  the  French  Department  as  applied  to 
the  precious  metals.  The  admixture  of  parian 
and  glass  as  decorative  adjuncts  to  the  metallic 
structure  is  essentially  English,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  enamel  as  a  means  of  introducing 
positive  colour  into  the  arrangement  of  metallic 
forms  is  as  essentially  French  in  its  modern 
adaptation,  and  on  careful  consideration  the 
mind  is  struck  with  the  question.  Why  not 
combine  metal,  pai’ian,  and  enamel]  The 
second  to  contrast  with  the  first,  and  the  third 
to  add  variety,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  harmony 
to  the  whole.  Now  this  is  quoted  as  an  example 
of  those  suggestions  which  would  arise  in  the 
minds  of  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  designer, 
manufacturer,  or  workman,  if  the  examples  were 
more  immediately  in  juxtaposition  to  each 
other,  and  applies  as  much  to  other  branches  of 
manufactures  as  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

But  why  should  more  be  said  in  illustration 
of  the  advantages  of  such  a  mode  of  instructing 
those  on  whom  we  are  in  future  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  for  the  production  of  beauty  and  excellence 
in  our  manufactures]  If,  with  the  examples 
already  given,  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
as  that  we  advocate  is  not  seen,  and  in  almost 
all  the  cases,  analogous  to  those  quoted,  does 
not  present  itself  at  once,  the  task  of  con¬ 
vincing  those  to  whom  we  must  look  for  its 
realisation  will  be,  indeed,  a  hopeless  one. 
Dismissing  the  question  then,  as  applied  to 
glass,  porcelain,  and  ceramic  manufacture 
generally,  nor  staying  to  consider  its  immense 
importance  to  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  manu¬ 
factures  as  illusti-ative  of  novel  applications  or 
combinations  of  known  materials,  or  the  more 
rapid  and  safe  development  of  the  use  of  new 
materials,  the  matter  may  be  left  to  rest  in 
safety  in  the  minds  of  those  most  interested 
therein. 

In  the  question  of  the  Arts  of  Design  as 
applied  to  Manufacture,  and  in  their  connection 
with  the  Copyright  of  Designs  Act,  as  also 
machinery  and  chemical  discovery  in  connec¬ 
tion  w'ith  the  patent  law,  something  must  now 
be  said.  In  our  proposition,  stating  the  sum¬ 
mary  features  of  the  plan  to  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  essay  to  direct  attention,  it  is 
stated  that  in  connection  with  a  Museum  of 
Manufactures  and  Industrial  Art,  there  should 
be  “  such  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  Patent 
and  Copyright  Laws  as  shall  secure  to  all  future 
discoverers,  inventor’s,  and  designers,  that  property 
in  their  own.  genius,  skill,  and  industry,  to  which, 
under  existing  laws,  they  are  recognised,  in  the 
abstract  at  least,  as  being  entitled." 

It  is  no  qnestion  for  discussion  here  as  to 
whether  or  not  inventors,  discoverers,  or 
designers  are  really  entitled  to  an  e-xclusive 
right  in  their  own  productions,  because  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that  at  present  that  right  is 


almost  universally  acknowledged,  and  will  for  a 
considerable  period  continue  to  be  so.  For 
certainly  a  great  change  must  come  over  the 
face  of  society,  before  manufacturers  will 
be  so  largely  imbued  with  that  abnegation  of 
self,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  prevent  them 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  of  each  other,  or  render  them  content 
that  all  and  each  should  share  in  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  without  reference  to  tlie  profit  or  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  improver.  At  present  every  man’s 
brain-work  and  hand-work  is  acknowledged  to 
bo  his  own,  even  by  those  who  dare  to  rob  him 
of  the  fruits  of  them  ;  and  as  society  says  that 
he  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  fi’om  their  use,  as  he  is  to  the  rent 
derived  from  his  own  frecliold,  or  the  interest 
derivable  from  the  investment  of  his  money,  so 
society  is  bound,  so  long  as  this  opinion  is  enter¬ 
tained,  to  keep  up  such  an  application  of  legis¬ 
lative  force  as  shall  protect  the  man  whose  right 
it  acknowledges,  from  the  intrusion  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  appropriator  of  that  which  custom 
declares  is  another  man’s  property.  This  is 
eminently  the  case  with  the  Copyright  of 
Designs  Act,  and  seems  likely  to  become  equally 
so  in  the  amendment  of  the  patent  law;  if 
indeed  that  can  be  amended  which,  to  all 
common  sense  minds,  never  had  any  real 
existence ;  since  the  law,  such  as  it  is,  only 
permits  the  inventor  to  defend  his  right  to  his 
privilege,  without  giving  him  any  positive 
guarantee  that  he  has  any  privilege  whatever. 
Of  course  in  stating  this  so  broadly,  legal  refine¬ 
ments  are  not  considered. 

Whatever  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the  policy 
or  impolicy  of  secui’ing  to  a  man  an  exclusive 
privilege  in  that  which,  but  for  his  skill  and 
industry  might  never  have  had  any  palpable 
existence,  this  is  quite  certain,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Copyright  of  Designs  Act  even  in  its 
various  imperfect  stages,  has  had  an  enormous 
amount  of  influence  in  producing  the  marked 
improvement  seen  of  late  years  in  the  Arts, 
decorative  and  ornamental  ;  and  that  manu¬ 
facturers  and  artists  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
exclusive  privilege  thus  given  to  make  exertions, 
which,  with  the  prospect  of  being  robbed  with 
impunity,  they  never  would  or  could  by  any 
possibility  have  made  ;  and  that  from  this  arises 
the  very  creditable  display  of  Art-manufactures 
which  England  has  produced  as  compared  with 
what  could  have  been  expected,  had  no  such 
security  been  given  as  an  encouragement  to  new 
exertions. 

We  must  however  remember  that  the 
encouragement  of  native  designers  is  an  object 
of  great  importance,  and  having  now  secured  to 
the  manufacturer  the  exclusive  right  to  use  any 
design  which  his  spirit  and  intelligence  prompt 
him  to  realise — let  its  origin  be  what  it  may — it 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  our  country 
to  encourage  and  develope  the  artistic  genius  of 
our  own  countrymen  as  applied  to  the  utilities 
as  well  as  the  embellishments  of  life.  That  our 
manufacturers  have  largely  availed  themselves 
of  the  skill  of  foreign  designers  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  matter, 
and  in  securing  this  talent  they  have  had  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  which  it  is  willingly  conceded  they  are 
entitled  ;  and  every  advocate  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Art  as  applied  to  industrial  pursuits 
will  rejoice  that  a  step  in  the  right  direction  has 
been  so  distinctly  taken  on  this  occasion,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  deplore  the  necessity  for 
going  abroad  for  that  which  we  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  do  at  home,  and  which,  had 
the  proper  means  been  taken  to  promote  and 
cultivate  the  requisite  power,  we  should  have 
done  for  ourselves,  and  in  a  spirit  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  own  national  requirement. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  adequately  done  by 
educating  and  recognising  our  own  countrymen. 

With  regard  to  the  patent  laws,  it  is  not 
attempted  to  argue  that  increased  facilities 
for  securing  an  exclusive  right  to  an  invention 
when  completed,  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be 
a  stimulant  to  invention,  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  Copyright  of  Designs  Act  has  certainly 
acted,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  production 
of  novelty  and  excellence  of  design ;  since  it 
cannot  affect  the  question  of  discovery  and  in¬ 
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vention  to  a  like  degree.  But  it  is  distinctly 
maintained  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  discoverer 
or  inventor  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  secured 
in  the  possession  of  the  results  of  his  ingenuity, 
without  the  perplexing  and  ridiculous  formali¬ 
ties  and  the  liidcous  waste  of  time  which  now 
ensue  before  ho  dare  even  make  mention,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  that  he  has  done  anything 
more  tlian  his  neighbours. 

The  Copyright  of  Designs  Act  secures,  on 
certain  conditions,  and  for  a  certain  period,  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  design  to  a  manufacturer  and 
to  the  artist  too,  provided  he  also  is  the  maker, 
and  avails  himself  of  the  registration  ;  but  in 
innumerable  cases  the  artist  is  only  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  distinctly  securing  an  idea  by  placing  it 
in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  realised  by  the  manufacturer ;  and  until 
this  realisation  takes  place  he  really  has  no 
propei’ty  whatever  in  his  own  skill  and  ingenuity, 
except  that  which  he  retains  by  virtue  of  pos¬ 
session  of  the  drawing  or  model,  which,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  at  least,  is  the  realisation  of 
his  idea.  But  it  may  happen,  as  indeed  it  has 
happened,  that  the  mere  showing  of  the  design 
or  model,  as  in  the  case  of  some  discoveries  and 
inventions,  is  at  once  a  complete  development 
or  publication  of  the  thought,  and  that  the 
honour  alone  of  the  manufacturer  to  whom  it 
is  submitted  is  the  only  guarantee  that  the 
author  shall  not  find  his  plan,  or  design,  adopted 
or  mutilated  without  any  acknowledgment  of, 
or  profit  to,  himself,  as  the  originator.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  proposed 
Museum  of  Manufactures  and  Industrial  Art, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  registration 
and  display  of  such  designs,  whether  drawings 
or  models,  as  may  be  applicable  to  those  de¬ 
partments,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  exhibition  of 
such  de.signs  and  models,  together  with  their 
beingmarked  with  a  registration  seal,  shall  consti¬ 
tute  the  security  of  the  right  of  the  designer  to  a 
property  in  his  own  thought  and  handwork, 
and  that,  too,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  was 
realised  to  the  full  in  the  manufacture  for  which 
it  is  intended.  This,  however,  should  not 
affect  the  application  of  a  kindred  design  to 
some  other  manufacture,  since,  in  that  case,  it 
again  becomes,  in  a  degree,  at  least,  original ; 
and  the  application  or  applicability  of  the 
design  to  material  realisation  should  still  con¬ 
stitute  its  claim  to  exclusive  use,  as  vested  in 
one  individual. 

This  would  be  such  an  extension  of  the 
present  copyright  law  as  would  enable  the 
poor  and  unknown  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rich  and  the  known  ;  and  since  intelli¬ 
gence  and  knowledge  justly  constitute  the 
great  levellers,  the  right  would  be  equally 
secured  to  the  artist  who  suggests  and  designs, 
as  to  the  manufacturer  who  executes.  The 
latter  constitutes  the  market  of  the  foi’mer,  and 
as  the  manufacturer  takes  no  novelty  into  the 
general  market  without  first  securing  an  ex¬ 
clusive  right,  unless  he  chooses  to  risk  that 
right,  so  the  artist  or  designer  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  before  he  ventures 
to  take  his  novelty  to  the  manufacturer  as  his 
market.  This  security  should  he  effected  by  a 
simple  registration  of  his  design  or  model,  upon 
which  an  official  mark  and  number  should  be 
placed  as  a  means  of  recognition,  and  at  the 
smallest  possible  fee. 

This  suggestion  as  to  the  display  of  designs, 
in  connection  with  the  department  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  being  a  sufficient  security 
against  piracy,  is  a  further  extension  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  in  the  exhibition  under  the 
Eegistration  of  Designs  Amendment  Act,  by 
which  an  exhibitor  of  any  unpatented  or  unre¬ 
gistered  invention  is  secured  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  right  in  his  invention  for  the  period  of 
twelve  months,  within  which  time,  however,  he 
must  take  out  a  patent,  or  complete  the  regis¬ 
tration  according  to  the  law  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  recent  agitation  of  the  important 
question  of  a  reform  in  the  law  of  patents, 
there  have  been  many  valuable  suggestions  from 
men  fully  able  from  practical  knowledge  and, 
too  frequently,  bitter  professional  experience, 
to  give  an  opinion  ;  but  none  appear  so 
thoroughly  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  aimed 
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at,  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  than  the  suggestions 
of  the  recorder  of  Birmingham*  in  a  letter  to 
the  mayor  of  that  town,t  when  the  question 
was  first  agitated  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Exhibition  ;  he  says — 

“Tlio  claims  of  justice  seem  to  demand  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  whereby  the 
country  may  bo  relieved  from  the  unenviable 
position  of  receiving  a  benefit  and  inflicting  an 
injury  on  the  benefactor  at  the  same  moment, 
and  as  ]iart  of  the  same  tiunsaction.  The 
feelings  I  have  reason  to  believe,  which  the 
present  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  are  far  from  dormant  in  the 
breasts  of  inventors  ;  and  if  a  change  cannot  be 
made,  the  highest  department  of  our  Exliibition 
is  likely  to  suffer  serious  injury,  fl’o  remedy 
tliis  legal  defect,  I  would  propose  tliat  an 
inventor’,  by  placing  iris  invention  in  tlie 
Exhibition,  shall  be  in  the  same  state  as  regards 
a  patent  right  as  if  he  had  previously  sued  out 
his  patent ;  subjoet,  liowever,  to  the  condition 
that  tire  patent  shall  be  sued  out  within  some 
reasonable  and  specified  time,  or  not  at  all. 

“  Tire  obvious  advantages  which  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  flow  from  sucli  an  ai’rangement  as 
tliat  proposed  will  show,  I  think,  tire  propriety 
of  so  framing  the  act  by  which  tliey  would  be 
conferred  as  that  the  privilege  thus  created  may 
not  be  confined  to  the  year  1851,  but  made 
permanent ;  because  I  think  it  can  readily  be 
proved  that  although  the  suggestion  for  some 
protection  (with  whomsoever  it  had  its  origin), 
was  prompted  by  the  requirements  of  that 
year,  yet  it  would  go  to  supply  a  want  which 
has  been  long  and  grievously  felt  by  inventors. 

“  I  scarcely  need  remind  a  gentleman  so  con¬ 
versant  with  the  commercial  history  of  patents 
as  you  must  be,  that  an  inventor,  instead  of 
arriving  in  port  when  he  has  completed  his 
invention,  has  to  encounter  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  all  the  perils  of  the  voyage — 
difficulties  and  perils  which  he  has  the  more  to 
dread,  inasmuch  as  it  rarely  happens  that  he  is 
well  fitted,  either  by  nature,  education,  or 
circumstances,  to  cope  with  them.  The  structure 
of  his  mind,  the  training,  the  habits  of  life,  and 
very  often  the  humble  position  and  scanty 
means  of  the  inventor,  place  him  under  great 
disadvantages  in  the  struggle  which  he  must 
undergo  before  he  can  bring  the  most  valuable 
invention  into  such  public  use  as  shall  make  it 
yield  him  a  profit.  For  this  contest  a  new  set 
of  qualifications  must  be  brought  into  action. 
The  party  who  bears  the  expense  of  a  patent, 
who  works  it,  and  protects  it  against  invaders, 
should  be  in  possession  of  considerable  capital  ; 
he  should  be  a  man  of  enterprise  and  wide 
connexions ;  he  should  be  endowed  with  com¬ 
mercial  courage,  steeled  against  a  weary  course 
of  disappointments  and  pecuniary  losses,  and 
ready  to  follow  his  adversaries  from  court  to 
court.  In  short,  he  should  be  gifted  with 
unvarying  resolution,  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
ultimate  resffits.  He  must  be  content  to  be 
ridiculed  as  a  wild  speculator  until  the  patent 
becomes  a  source  of  profit,  and  when  that  event 
arrives  he  must  forthwith  expect  to  be  robbed 
by  pirates,  consisting  not  unfrequently  of  the 
very  individuals  who  had  made  him  their  butt. 
Nor  must  he  forget  that  the  law  itself  is  an  ally, 
sometimes  dubious,  and  always  costly — doubt 
and  expense  being  legal  incidents,  capable 
perhaps  of  diminution,  but  which  I  fear  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  ever  to 
abolish.” 

The  temporary  application  of  the  principle 
here  enunciated,  in  which  the  deposition  of  the 
invention  for  the  inspection  of  the  pubhc,  and 
the  simple  registration  in  an  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  form,  have  been  foimd  both  so  practicable 
and  useful  in  the  present  instance,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  proofs  of  its  value,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  again  use  the  words  of  the  worthy 
Eecorder  in  further  illustration,  believing  that 
as  his  suggestion  was  adopted  so  successfully  in 
the  one  and  merely  preliminary  instance,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  intelligible  mode  of 
obtaining  the  desired  end. 

“  It  must  then,  I  apprehend,  be  tolerably 
clear  that  some  institution  is  permanently  re- 

»  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq. 
t  William  Lucy,  Esq. 
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quired  of  the  nature  of  an  Inventors’  Mart,  in 
which,  for  a  limited  period,  inventions  may  be 
deposited  with  a  similar  privilege  to  that  pro¬ 
posed  to  bo  conceded  to  the  exhibitors  of  next 
year.  I  am  very  sure  that  such  an  institution 
would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  by  our  fellow- 
townsmen,  among  whom,  as  you  well  know,  are 
to  be  found  many  individuals  whose  inventive 
talent  is  not  combined  either  with  capital  or  the 
other  requisites  for  commercial  success.  And  it 
will  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  those 
whom  I  am  addressing,  when  they  i-eflect  that 
an  institution  would  of  itself,  and  without  any 
other  teachers  than  the  various  objects  which  it 
must  contain,  form  a  school  for  inciting  and 
training  the  power  of  invention — an  establish¬ 
ment  of  incalculable  service  to  all  on  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  to  bestow  this  noble  gift.” 

Who  can  doubt  that  inventors  and  manufac¬ 
turers  throughout  the  whole  country  would  be 
quite  as  ready  to  hail  the  boon  conferred  by 
such  an  institution  as  that  pi’oposed  in  this 
letter,  as  the  men  of  Birmingham  1  For  beyond 
the  security  given,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  facilities  offered  for  fearlessly  exhibiting 
inventions  and  improvements  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  those  togetlier  who  are  now 
separated  by  a  great  gulf— the  wealthy  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  poor  artisan  :  giving  the  former 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining  those 
efforts  of  ingenuity  and  skill  which  may  be  most 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  consult¬ 
ing  freely  with  those  upon  whoso  opinion  he  can 
best  rely  as  to  the  real  value  of  a  proposed 
improvement,  and  thus  as  far  as  human  foresight 
can  go  in  such  matters,  securing  himself  and  the 
inventor  too  against  subsequent  disappointment. 
While  the  latter  can  also  freely  avail  himself  of 
the  suggestions  of  intelligent  minds  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  productions  without  the  fear 
that  they  may  be  tempted  to  forestall  him  in 
the  market. 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the 
higher  and  more  important  class  of  designs  for 
manufactures,  whether  drawings  or  models,  and 
the  artist  secured  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
mechanic  and  the  man  of  science,  in  the  initia¬ 
tory  development  of  those  improvements  which 
his  genius  and  industry  may  enable  him  to  bring 
before  his  fellow-men. 

WHAT  AVE  CAN  DO. 

In  thus  discussing  the  qiiestion  as  to  “  what 
we  ought  to  do  ”  under  the  present  unexampled 
position  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  which  oppor¬ 
tunity  seems,  to  the  sanguine  and  hopeful  mind, 
to  go  beyond  possibility,  tlie  minuter  details  of 
the  question  have  been  rather  left  to  the 
suggestive  intelligence  of  those  who  take  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  important  matter  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  than  sought  to 
be  enforced  in  conjunction  with  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action  thus  thrown  off  as  illustrations. 
It  now  however  becomes  of  importance  that 
such  indication  of  the  details  by  which  all  this 
is  to  be  carried  out,  should  bo  given,  so  that  its 
practicability  within  reasonable  limits  as  to 
convenience  and  cost  may  be  faix'ly  judged  of ; 
and  those  who  are  so  far  interested  in  the 
question  as  to  consider  any  proposal  having 
common  sense  to  recommend  it,  may  test  for 
themselves  the  practical  value  of  the  suggestions 
now  made,  and  consider  them  distinctly  in  their 
relation  to  existing  means  and  requirements. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  to  stand  or  to  be 
erected  elsewhere,  at  least  so  says  public 
opinion,  so  far  as  at  present  expressed,  and 
it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  when  the 
question  is  fairly  before  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  interest  excited  by  its  contents 
has  somewhat  abated — which  certainly  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  until  the  Exhibition  is  closed 
— that  interest  will  be  concentrated  upon  the 
building,  and  a  most  unmistakable  position  will 
bo  taken  ;  such  an  one  indeed,  as  the  few 
opponents  of  its  being  retained  in  its  present 
position  in  Hyde  Park  will  not  venture  to  con¬ 
front.  The  question  will  then  be  in  reality 
“  What  is  to  be  done  with  it?  ”  Not  merely  as 
applied  to  its  retention  or  removal  as  now  dis¬ 
cussed  under  this  head ;  but  actually  as  to  its 
destination  as  a  useful  institution  to  this  metro- 

polis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  kingdom  at  large. 
This  latter  object  can  scarcely  be  fulfilled  if  it 
is  merely  converted  into  a  winter  park  or  garden, 
embellished  by  sculpture,  which  appears  to  be 
so  far  the  only  definite  proposal  as  yet  made  for 
its  occupancy,  except  that  very  extraordinary 
one  of  purchasing  the  whole  of  the  contents 
and  keeping  up  the  Exhibition  en  permanence  ; 
that  is,  until  it  sink  into  a  mere  bazaar,  or  the 
contents  become  so  dingy  that  no  one  would 
pay  pence,  not  to  speak  of  crowns  or  shillings, 
to  liavo  the  privilege  of  seeing  it.  The  movers 
in  this  direction  did  not  calculate  upon  the  fact 
that  tlic  great  mass  of  articles  in  tlie  building 
are  of  a  very  perishable  character,  even  though 
covered  with  glass  cases  within  a  glass  case. 
Besides  it  would  not  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  the  idea  which  has  been  so  successfully 
realised,  and  still  less  with  that  of  the  people  of 
England,  to  keep  up  that  which  would  eventually 
subside  into  an  immense  shop,  or  be  ruined  by 
its  own  unwieldiness.  Far  better  to  remove 
every  vestige  of  the  Exhibition,  and  with  it 
every  atom  of  the  materials  constituting  the 
building,  and  let  the  green  sward  again  grow  on 
the  spot  where  the  greatest  effort  of  modern 
times,  aye,  and  ancient  times  too,  has  been 
achieved,  than  suffer  the  memories  of  its 
triumphs  to  be  dimmed  by  the  after  failure, 
which  would  inevitably  take  place  even  were  it 
possible  to  realise  the  proposal  to  make  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  at  tlie  outset.  Better  that 
it  should  be  regretted  than  despised.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  because  the  whole 
Exhibition  cannot  be  retained,  nothing  shall 
be  done  in  the  same  direction,  and  though  the 
Royal  Commissioners  may  consider,  as  it  might 
have  been  foreseen  they  would,  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  winter  garden  is  not  exactly  within 
their  province,  and  that  persons  would  be  found 
to  deny,  as  we  do  most  emphatically,  their  right 
to  appropriate  one  penny  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  to  any  sucli  purpose ;  yet  in 
combination  with  the  Government,  whose  ad¬ 
ministrative  duty  it  is,  if  duly  called  upon,  to 
purchase  the  building  for  the  people  who 
provide  the  means  for  that  purpose,  the  Royal 
Commission  may  fitly  do  much,  quite  within  its 
legitimate  function,  and  so  invest  or  expend  the 
surplus  proceeds  as  to  fulfil  the  pledge  given 
that  any  balance  should  be  applied  to  purposes 
strictly  in  connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
Exhibitions  in  future. 

Those  who  have  gone  thus  far  with  us  in  our 
task  will  be  at  no  less  to  conceive  that  a  college 
and  museum  of  manufactures  and  industrial 
Art  is  in  our  opinion  “  strictly  in  connexion 
with  the  ends  of  the  Exhibition ;  ”  such  ends 
being  the  promotion  of  tlie  highest  possible 
development  of  the  industry,  artistic  skill,  and 
inventive  talent  of  the  country,  not  only  in  this 
year  1851,  but  to  all  future  time  ;  so  far  at  least 
as  human  power  may  be  permitted  to  assist  in 
so  great  a  work.  It  is  not  however  contem¬ 
plated  for  a  moment  that  this  end  can  be  best 
attained  by  devoting  the  whole  of  the  immense 
building  to  such  purpose,  nor  do  we  think  it 
wise  to  propose  its  devotion  to  any  one  purpose, 
since  it  is  really  too  large  for  anything  less 
varied,  general,  or  cosmopolitan,  than  its  present 
use  as  an  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  the 
world.  But  it  will  surely  be  worth  consideration 
whether  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  especially  the  arrangement  of  its  ground 
plan,  will  not  permit  of  its  embracing  a  more 
extended  application  to  our  present  wants,  than 
appears  as  yet  to  have  been  contemplated,  and 
that  with  a  winter  garden  of  ample  dimensions 
we  may  not  have  a  National  Gallery,  and,  as 
proposed,  a  College  and  Museum  of  IManufactures 
and  Industrial  Art  under  the  same  roof,  or  at 
least  included  in  the  same  general  arrangement ; 
each  institution  being  distinct  for  its  own 
special  purpose  ;  but  when  thus  concentrated, 
imparting  an  additional  interest  to  the  whole. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  winter  garden  and  national  gallery  scarcely 
comes  within  the  purpose  of  this  essay  ;  but  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  by  their  establishment 
the  object  in  view  can  be  better  promoted  and 
rendered  practicable,  it  will  be  at  once  conceded 
that  the  subject  possesses  points  of  identity  even 

in  this  respect  alone.  But  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  certain  kindred  aims  and  uses  are  pointed 
out,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  incongruity  even 
on  the  part  of  the  most  fastidious,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  those  who  never  see  any  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  most  similar  things,  on  the  other.  An 
additional  motive  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  two  great  means  of  art-education  i 
in  this  country  are  but  very  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped,  as  compared  with  what  they  ought  to 
be,  for  the  want  of  that  house  accommodation, 
so  to  speak,  which  will  enable  them  to  extend 
those  operations  on  which  the  continued  success  i 

of  their  efforts  so  largely  depends.  The 
National  Gallery  is  cooped  up  in  a  building  at 
no  time  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  as  the  num-  ; 

ber  of  pictures  increases  becoming  less  and  less 
so,  until  at  length  we  find  that  the  noble  gift  to 
the  nation  now  constituting  the  Vernon  Gallery,  i 

is,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  in  a  locality  alike 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  works,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  most  inconvenient  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  great  purpose  for  which  they  were  be- 
queatlied — the  education  of  the  taste  of  the  [ 

people  by  placing  before  them  works  of  the  j 

highest  class  as  examples ;  but  which  as  there  ; 

located  they  could  not  see.  To  remedy  the  evil,  ! 

the  national  collection  is  now  divided  into  two  '  i 
parts,  and  the  modern  pictures  being  arranged  1 

at  Marlborough  House,  one  of  the  great  objects  j 
of  such  a  collection  is  defeated,  since  any  imme-  ! 

diate  comparison  between  the  production  of  | 

ancient  and  modern  masters  is  thus  rendered  '< 

impossible.  Happily,  this  arrangement  must  of  i 

necessity  be  a  temporary  one,  and  some  eight 
years  hence,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
Vernon  Gallery  will  again  go  forth  in  its  wan¬ 
derings,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  government 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  gallery  for 
its  reception  in  connection  with  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  national  pictures.  To  attempt  to 
make  the  present  building  in  Trafalgar  Square 
available  for  this  purpose  appears  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  apart  from  the  impolicy  of  removing  the 
Royal  Academy  from  a  situation  essentially 
central  and  so  far  appropriate,  that  every  one 
would  regret  the  alteration.  Nor  is  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  erect  a  gallery  in  Kensington  Gardens 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  expect,  since  the 
distance  from  the  central  part  of  London  is  too 
great,  and  this  to  students,  at  all  events,  would 
be  a  very  serious  drawback. 

With  regard  to  the  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  House,  any  one  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  work  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  approaching  to  “  fever  heat,”  with  just 
room  enough  to  thrust  himself  between  his  work 
and  the  wall,  or  his  next  neighbour,  will  have 
some  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the 
principal  work  of  this  institution — the  instruction  i 

of  the  students.  Then  as  regards  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  very  admirable  collection  of 
ornamental  examples  of  all  kinds  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  School,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  person  except  the  attendants,  who 
occasionally  manage  to  dust  them  at  the  risk  of 
great  destruction,  has  seen  one  half  of  them  for 
some  years.  AVith  a  constant  demand  for  ad-  [ 
mission,  and  a  most  important  and  useful  depart-  t 

ment,  the  Female  School,  thrust  into  a  couple  : 
of  garrets  in  the  Strand — its  only  apparent  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  institution  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  being  the  very  important  one  that  the 
outside  of  the  one  can  be  seen  from  the  window 
of  the  other — it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  quite 
time  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy 
an  evil  which,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
the  shortcomings  of  schools  of  design,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  drawback  to  the  fair  progress  of 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  to  which 
our  manufacturers  ought  to  look  for  the  means  of 
promoting  the  great  work  so  happily  commenced 
by  the  demonstration  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Here  then  we  have  two  institutions  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  future  progress  of 

Art,  so  badly  lodged,  as  to  be  cramped  in  their 
progress  and  injured  in  their  utility ;  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  over  and  over  again 
as  to  what  shall  be  done  to  remedy  this  cauI  ; 
but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  proposition  has  been 
made  on  the  subject ;  certainly  not  one  which 
could  be  easily  and  speedily  carried  out.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  unnatural  to  turn  to 

the  debateable  ground  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
inquire  what  can  be  done  with  it,  if  it  is  to  stand 
— as  stand  it  will  unless  our  rulers  are  deterniined 
to  waste  means  and  opportunities  for  usefulness, 
such  as  were  never  presented  in  like  form  before, 
or  are  ever  likely,  within  any  reasonable  period, 
at  least,  to  be  presented  again,  and  appear  before 
the  world  as  the  wanton  destroyers  of  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  engineering 
and  mechanical  skill ;  risking  all  this  to  please 
a  few  exclusives  amongst  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  to  the  grave  offence  of  the  remainder,  or 
for  the  sake  of  saving  an  annual  grant,  compared 
with  which  thousands  are  spent  annually  in 
positive  waste  and  extravagance. 

We  can  remedy  all  these  defects  by  diligent, 
earnest,  and  intelligent  efforts,  and  preserve  our 
reputation  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  not 
committing  the  Vandalism  of  destroying  a  work, 
of  which  as  a  nation  we  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
justly  proud  ;  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  what, 
after  all,  must  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
experiment — the  conversion  of  the  splendid 
area  presented  by  the  Crystal  Palace  as  it  now 
stands,  to  a  purpose  which  may  not  be  suited 
to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people,  if  simply 
and  exclusively  used  as  a  winter  garden  or  park. 

It  is  proposed  then  that  this  beautiful  and 
convenient  site  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
grumblings  of  the  few,  be  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  being  already  public  property,*  and 
that,  as  already  indicated,  three  distinct  institu¬ 
tions  be  accommodated  within  the  space  now 
covered  by  the  contributions  of  all  nations. 

In  order  that  the  character  of  the  proposal 
thus  made  may  be  distinctly  understood,  it  is 
desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  ground  plan  and 


section  of  the  building  as  it  stands  at  the  present 
time,  so  that  carefully  considering  its  arrange¬ 
ment  and  structure,  the  bearings  of  the  question 
may  be  fairly  and  practically  indicated. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  section,  that 
the  building  is  divided  into  thi’ee  distinct  stories; 
the  first  being  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  and 
extending  over  seventy-two  feet  of  floor  on  each 
side ;  the  second  being  forty-eight  feet  in 
height,  and  extending  over  the  outer  gallery  on 
each  side  ;  and  the  central  portion,  or  nave,  as  it 
has  been  called,  being  seventy-two  feet  in  height, 
and  extending  over  the  inner  gallery  on  eacli 
side  and  the  centre  avenue ;  thus  giving  a 
breadth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  seventy- 
two  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  central  portion 
alone,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the  gallery 
on  each  side, — twenty-four  feet  in  width.  No 
allusion  is  here  made  to  that  splendid  feature  of 
the  building,  the  transept,  since  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  interfere,  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
with  what  must  be  considered  the  erowning 
glory  of  the  work.  On  a  reference  to  the 
ground  plan,  this  line  of  division  will  be  found 
indicated  ;  the  first  height  by  the  dark  lines, 
showing  the  boundary  walls  of  the  erections 
about  to  be  proposed,  and  the  double  dotted 
line  indicating  the  point  to  which  the  two-story 
height  is  carried,  and  at  which  the  three-story 
height  eommences;  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
section  showing  the  galleries. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  that  all  that  portion  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  which  may  be  denominated 
the  single-story  portion  of  the  building,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  National  Gallery 
on  the  south  side,  and  a  College  and  Museum  of 
Manufactures  and  Industrial  Art  on  the  north 
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side;  and  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is 
bounded  by  the  galleries,  as  indicated  in  tlie 
shaded  portion  of  the  plan,  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Winter  Park  or  Garden,  and  the 
exhibition  of  sculpture  or  other  suitable  works 
of  art  and  natural  objects. 

In  tlius  suggesting  the  removal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  from  Trafalgar  Square,  there  are 
two  points  aimed  at ;  one  being  the  better  loca¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  national  ])ictures, 
and  the  other  more  immediately  and  distinetly 
connected  with  the  subject-matter  in  hand,  as 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  through  providing  more  suitable  and 
extended  accommodation  for  the  Scliool  of 
Design,  by  appropriating  the  rooms  now  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  National  Gallery,  to  its  use ;  thus 
effecting,  at  least,  one  most  important  object, 
the  means  of  further  development  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  which,  after  all,  we  have  to  look  for 
much  that  we  need  in  the  present  state  of  Art- 
edueation ;  and  one  excuse  for  non-progress, 
that  of  limited  aeeommodation,  will  be  at  once 
met  by  an  ample  provision  in  this  I'espect. 
And,  certainly,  a  more  central  or  fitted  position 
could  not  easily  be  found.  Under  the  same 
roof  with  the  Royal  Academy,  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  would  then  be  devoted  to  the  direct  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  this  great  city,  as  well  as 
of  those  who,  being  sufficiently  far  advanced  in 
the  study  of  Art,  may  come  from  the  provinces 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  study 
afforded  by  the  metropolis.  If  the  advantage 
of  removing  both  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
School  of  Design  is  not  seen  at  once,  all  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  thrown  away.  The  difficulty  hither¬ 
to  has  been  where  to  place  them. 


A.  National  Galleiy,  Old  Masters. 

B.  College  and  Museum  of  Manufactures  and 

Industrial  Art. 
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C.  Winter  Garden  and  Sculpture  Gallery. 

D.  Stairs  leading  to  Galleries. 

E.  National  Gallery,  Modern  Works. 


In  the  accompanying  plan  the  broad  lines,  as 
already  stated,  indicate  the  divisions  of  those 
portions  of  the  building  intended  to  be  devoted 
to  the  College  and  Museum  of  Manufactures, 
and  the  National  Gallery,  from  that  part  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  converted  into  a  winter  garden  or 
park.  In  order  to  secure  complete  isolation,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  any  supposed  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences  ai-e  concerned,  arising  from  the  interior 
horticultural  arrangement,  likely  to  affect  the 
pictures  in  the  gallery,  or  the  examples  in  the 
museum,  walls  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
suitable  roofs,  with  louvre  lights  adapted  to  the 
display  of  paintings,  should  be  erected  as  the 
boundary  walls  of  each  of  the  four  compart¬ 
ments  into  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  divide 
the  portions  of  the  building  thus  appropriated. 
These  walls,  being  constructed  of  the  hollow 
bricks  so  successfully  used  for  the  erection  of 
the  model  dwelling  houses  for  the  poor,  built 
by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  in  the 
park,  would  resist  damp  alike  from  within  and 
without,  and  give  that  substantiality  to  the 
building,  which  for  any  permanent  purpose  it 


*  Some  people  have  affected  to  treat  the  land  occupied 
by  the  building  as  private  property,  and  talk  about  the 
“Woods  and  Forests”  giving  it  to  the  public.  It  is  or 
it  is  not  public  property  already.  If  it  is  not,  whose  Is  it? 
Certainly  the  public  pay  for  keeping  it  in  good  condition, 
and  therefore  we  presume  it  is  the  property  of  the  said 
public.  Give  the  public  that  which  is  already  the  public’s 
own !  “  Thank  you  for  nothing.” 


really  requires.  The  difficulty  now  so  much 
felt  in  keeping  out  the  wet  from  the  roof,  would 
be  thus  effectually  obviated  in  those  portions  of 
the  building  where  it  was  essential  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  excluded,  and  the  covering  of  the 
Winter  Garden  left  to  be  improved  in  any  way 
which  the  experience  of  the  past  may  suggest. 
The  external  walls  would,  of  course,  be  erected 
so  as  to  preserve  the  arcaded  appearance  of  the 
exterior,  and  simply,  as  far  as  surface  goes,  re¬ 
place  the  wood  panelling  novv  forming  the 
exterior.  The  interior  arrangements  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  requirements  of  the  various 
departments,  especially  in  the  College  and 
Museum ;  but  these  would  also  depend  upon 
the  system  of  classification  adopted,  and  the 
class  rooms  required  for  lectures  or  direct 
teaching  and  experiment,  and  would,  of  course, 
need  the  special  attention  of  an  architect,  alike 
constructively  and  ornamentally ;  keeping  the 
principle  strictly  in  view  that  the  external 
integrity  of  the  present  design  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  intact,  and  not  tampered  with  for  the 
purpose  of  aiming  at  architectural  embellish¬ 
ment,  to  which,  as  a  work  of  engineering  and 
not  of  architecture,  properly  so  speaking,  no 
part,  except  the  transept,  has  any  pretensions. 

The  space  attainable  for  pictures  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  National 
Gallery  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  construction  would  allow  of  a  very 


considerable  increase  of  surface  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  small  or  moderately-sized  pictures. 
The  length  of  the  western  department  would  be 
768  feet,  and  the  breadth  72  feet;  that  of  the 
eastern  being  the  same  breadth,  and  792  feet  in 
length.  This  gives  nearly  the  third  of  a  mile 
for  the  two  galleries.  The  breaks  of  line  in  the 
external  wall  indicated  in  the  plan  are  at  the 
points  now  used  as  exits,  and  are  intended  to 
suggest  an  entrance  or  exit  vestibule,  serving  in 
a  measure  to  break  the  continuous  line  of  wall 
on  one  side,  and  offer  facilities  for  the  perfect 
construction  of  the  roof.  The  row  of  columns 
indicated  by  the  spots  would  further  facilitate 
this  important  point,  if  it  were  thought  worth 
while  to  preserve  them,  besides  offering  means 
for  throwing  out  partitions  on  which  to  display 
small  pictures,  whenever  the  space  was  required ; 
care  being  taken  at  the  outset  so  to  construct 
the  roof  as  to  illuminate  the  bays,  which 
would  be  thus  formed  along  the  southern  side. 
The  wall  surface,  at  once  available,  without 
reference  to  tliis  latter  expedient,  would  be 
equal  to  40,000  square  feet  in  each  gallery,  or 
80,000  as  a  total ;  and,  as  indicated  on  the  plan, 
one  could  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  ancient  masters,  classified  in  schools, 
and  positively  illustrating,  in  their  arrangement, 
the  progress  of  art  from  the  revival  of  painting 
in  Italy  down  to  the  period  of  Canaletti ;  whilst 
in  the  other  the  progress  of  our  native  school 
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may  be  illustrated  in  the  regular  succession  of 
those  painters  whose  works  are  the  best  expo¬ 
nents  of  that  progress. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  ingress  and  egress 
should  be  obtainable  from  the  interior,  is  a 
matter  which  need  not  be  discussed  now  ;  but 
in  addition  to  the  sculptures  used  to  adorn  the 
winter  garden,  the  intei'nal  walls  under  the 
galleries  would  afford  admirable  space  and  light 
for  bas-reliefs ;  and  it  is  questionable  if  any 
better  situation  could  possibly  be  found  for 
those  wonderful  works  of  ancient  art,  with  which 
the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Layard  has  enriched 
this  country,  but  which  in  any  situation  at  all 
likely  to  be  appropriated  for  their  display  in  the 
British  Museum  will  be  comparatively  lost. 
Here  they  might  bo  arranged  in  a  line  as  con¬ 
tinuous  as  the  palaces  of  which  they  once  formed 
a  part,  alike  in  construction  as  in  decoration  ; 
since  two-thirds  of  a  mile  of  snrface  twenty-four 
feet  high,  would  be  available  for  such  a  purpose. 

In  the  two  divisions  proposed  for  the  College 
and  Museum  of  Manufactures  and  Industrial 
Art,  the  available  space  may  be  quoted  at 
80,000  square  feet  of  floor  in  the  one,  and 
60,000  square  feet  in  the  other,  thus  giving  an 
area  of  140,000  square  feet  to  be  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments.  The  wall  space  obtainable  would  of 
necessity  depend  upon  the  arrangements  of  the 
ground-plan,  and,  as  a  continuous  line  would  not 
be  desirable,  the  division  of  the  wliole  space 
into  eight  distinct  apartments,  each  divided  by 
a  corridor  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  building, 
appeal's  to  be  that  indic.ated  most  distinctly  by 
the  character  of  the  ground-plan,  and  as  affording 
the  best  moans  of  constructing  such  a  roof  and 
lights  as  would  be  required  for  the  safety  of  the 
examples  intended  to  be  deposited  therein. 
These  divisions  arc  indicated  in  the  plan  by 
broad  dotted  lines,  showing  the  corridors  leading 
from  the  present  exit  doors  on  the  north  side. 
This,  however, is  simply  intended  as  an  illustration. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  Winter  Park  or  Garden,  and  the  display  of 
sculpture  connected  therewith,  this  may  be  very 
safely  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Paxton.  We 
must  however  call  attention  to  one  great  fact,  as 
bearing  upon  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  suggest¬ 
ing  a  means  by  which  the  manufacturer  may  be 
helped  forward  in  his  efforts  to  attain  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  art  as  applied  to  his  productions.  Where 
then,  we  ask,  could  a  better  means  of  facilitating 
this  object,  so  far  as  Art-education  and  thestudy 
of  natural  types  is  concerned,  than  in  a  well- 
regulated  and  properly  arranged  garden,  in 
which  the  student  may  sit  down  and  make 
careful  and  well-considered  studies  of  growing 
plants,  catch  ideas  which  shall  en.able  him  to 
evolve  that  originality  so  much  desiderated ; 
gain  better  and  more  perfect  ideas  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  structure,  as  shown  in  the  woi'ks  of 
the  Supreme,  and  learn  thereby  to  apply 
intelligently  that  which  he  has  gained — not  by 
following  others,  but  in  going  to  the  fountain  of 
external  nature  and  drawing  forth  its  beauties 
for  himselfl  With  the  endless  variety  which 
may  be  thus  placed  before  him,  the  veriest 
dunce  would  leam  to  do  something,  whilst  the 
student  of  quick  perception  would  soon  strike 
out  a  walk  for  himself  which  would  show 
whence  he  derived  his  knowledge.  This  would 
be  an  advantage  in  the  direction  to  which  the 
Royal  Commission  is  pledged  to  devote  atten¬ 
tion,  and  is  so  far  consistent  with  the  one  great 
purpose  of  a  college  and  museum  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design 
as  applicable  thereto.  Some  persons  may  say 
that  there  are  Kew  Gardens  for  this  kind  of 
study;  let  the  students  go  there  !  True,  but  these 
gardens  are  at  such  a  distance  from  town  as  to 
consume  much  valuable  time  in  reaching  them; 
and  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  draw,  not  to 
say  paint  from  the  plants  at  Kew,  except  those 
growing  in  the  open  air,  knows  but  too  well, 
that  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  hot¬ 
houses,  the  plants  can  scarcely  be  seen  without 
serious  interruptions,  and  that  even  in  the  palm- 
house,  where  there  is  some  degree  of  circulation, 
the  atmosphere  is  not  the  most  pleasant  in  which 
to  remain  for  several  hours.  The  crowding  to¬ 
gether  of  the  plants  in  the  space  here  afforded 
is  a  subject  of  regret  and  disappointment  to  the 


artistic  student,  though  to  the  botanic  student 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment. 

In  making  these  remarks  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  disparage  Kew  Gardens,  or  the  facilities 
it  affords  as  a  botanic  garden,  since  every  one 
must  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  estimable  character  of  the 
present  director  in  his  desire  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  assist  visitors  and  students. 

One  objection  to  Mr.  Paxton’s  proposal  of  a 
winter-garden  is  that  just  raised  to  the  hothouses 
at  Kew  ;  but  this  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  Crystal  Palace 
into  a  huge  forcing  frame  or  hothouse.  No  pro¬ 
posal  of  this  kind  has  been  made,  nor  is  it  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  the  atmosphere  to  any  artificial 
heat,  except  in  distinct  portions.  Probably  one 
or  two  courts  might  be  converted  into  hothouses, 
and  enclosed  with  glass  accordingly,  for  the 
purpose  of  varying  the  character  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion.  If  the  myrtle  grows  through  the  year, 
this  is  all  that  it  seems  ought  to  be,  or  is,  aimed 
at.  In  short,  the  wdiole  arrangement  contem¬ 
plated  is  a  w'ell-ordered  and  tastefully  planted 
promenade  under  cover;  and  we  do  very  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  its  advantages  to  the  student 
of  industrial  art  would  be  very  great,  apart  from 
its  benefit  to  the  general  community  as  ,an  ele¬ 
gant  place  of  public  resort. 

In  making  these  proposals  for  the  complete 
appropriation  of  the  space  within  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  its  useful  and  permanent  occupancy, 
nothing  has  even  been  hinted  at  which  is  not 
reasonable  and  practicable,  and  that  too  without 
any  enormous  outlay  of  money  either  as  a  fixed 
sum  at  the  outset,  or  current  sums  for  the  due 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments;  in  short  nothing  has  been  proposed  that 
cannot  be  done  with  quite  as  much  ease  as  the 
erection  of  the  present  building,  and  infinitely 
easier  than  the  work  which  has  been  got  through 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  itself. 
Still  it  may  be  w'ell  that  some  indication  should 
be  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  results 
are  to  be  attained  ;  not  that  an  estimate  of  cost 
will  be  attempted,  since  we  are  quite  catisfied 
th.at  if  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  it  can  be 
achieved  at  a  cost  which,  compared  with  the 
advantage  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  tliis 
country  will  be  a  trifling  one ;  and  that,  with 
judicious  management,  the  winter  garden  may  be 
made  to  pay  its  own  expenses  after  the  first 
outlay,  provided  too  much  dependence  be  not 
placed  on  one  mode  of  attraction,  and  that  an 
evanescent  one,  and  certainly  varying  in  a  great 
degree  with  the  season  of  the  year,  as  also  with 
that  of  fashion.* 

The  three  institutions  thus  proposed  to  be 
located  together  present  different  features  so 
far  as  regards  their  means  of  support.  The 
National  Gallei’y  is  already  a  public  institution, 
the  funds  for  the  support  of  which  are  annually 
voted  by  parliament,  and  ere  long  it  will  be 
called  upon  to  erect  a  suitable  repository  for 
the  pictures  belonging  to  the  nation,  which  it 
is  bound  to  see  properly  cared  for.  Now  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  here  proposed  would 
without  doubt  provide  a  gallery  of  the  most 
satisfactory  dimensions,  near  to  the  centre  of 
London,  as  compared  with  the  other  sites  wdiich 
have  been  named,  and  the  whole  could  be 
realised  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  at  a 
tithe  of  the  cost  of  a  special  erection,  in  which, 
in  all  probability,  the  picture  gallery  would  be 
sacrificed  for  the  glorification  of  the  architect, 
by  the  production  of  a  striking  facade  all 
columns  and  windows,  and  bearing  little  or  no 
external  relation  to  its  internal  use.  A  special 
parliamentai-y  grant  for  this  object  then  may 
be  legitimately  demanded  and  afforded.  Of 
course  the  current  expenses  would  be  defrayed 
by  an  annual  grant  of  the  same  amount  as  at 


*  As  one  means  of  permanent  attraction  and  income,  a 
suggestion  has  been  tlirouTi  out  that  baths  may  be  con¬ 
structed  with  the  other  arrangements  with  great  advan¬ 
tage;  and  provided  these  were  judiciously  arranged  and 
conducted,  no  possible  objection  could  he  raised  to  them. 
The  two  courts  now  devoted  to  a  portion  of  the  carriages, 
mineral  manufactures,  marine  engines,  &c.  marked  b  b  on 
the  plan,  if  united  would  make  a  swimming  hath  130 
yards  long,  12  yards  wide,  allowing  for  a  landing  stage 
all  round.  This  would  of  course  be  covered  with  glass, 
cad  creepers  might  he  planted  in  the  galleries  to  trail 
over  it.  The  crossing  by  the  gallery  would  afford  facili¬ 
ties  for  erecting  a  flying  stage  for  teaching  swimming. 


present,  suitable  buildings  for  the  offices  being 
erected  in  the  place  of  those  now  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  College  and  Museum  of  Manufactures 
and  Industrial  Art  come  strictly  within  the 
province  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  every 
penny  of  the  surplus  arising  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  may  be  legitimately 
devoted  to  its  foundation  and  support.  The 
erection  and  arrangement  once  effected,  how¬ 
ever,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie  proceeds 
arising  from  a  small  fee  for  admission  to  the 
Museum,  together  with  the  fees  of  students 
attending  classes  and  lectures,  as  also  those 
arising  from  the  practical  advantages  afforded 
to  inventors  and  artists,  in  connection  with 
the  patent  and  copyright  law,  would  amply 
provide  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  ;  but  even  if  it  did  not,  we  conceive  that 
the  government,  as  the  legitimate  promoter 
of  those  arts  and  manufactures  which  it  is  the 
special  object  of  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce  to  protect  and  encourage,  could, 
without  any  very  great  inconsistency,  make 
such  an  annual  grant  as  should  assist  in  sustain¬ 
ing  it.  Nor  would  its  partially  self-suppoi'ting 
character  place  it  out  of  the  category  of  a  fitting 
recipient  of  this  assistance ;  for  schools  of 
design  are  precisely  in  this  position,  being 
partially  self  supporting  by  students’  fees,  and, 
so  far  as  the  public  grant  is  concerned,  by  the 
private  subscriptions  of  individuals  interested 
in  their  welfare  and  progress  ;  the  annual 
grants  being  intended  simply  as  aids  to  the  end 
they  are  intended  to  promote. 

The  winter  park  or  garden  comes  under  a 
different  category,  and  as  its  self-supporting 
character  has  been  affirmed  by  those  who  first 
proposed  it,*  there  is  no  necessity  for  discussing 
the  question  here,  even  if  it  came  within  our 
province  to  do  so.  It  may  however  be  as  well 
to  remark,  that  in  the  calculations  on  which  the 
asserted  powers  of  selfsupport  are  based,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  Royal  Commission  would 
purchase  the  building  and  invest  the  remainder 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Exhibition  surplus 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  proposed 
arr.angement.f  It  will  therefore  be  evident, 
that,  as  it  has  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  a  public  grant  must  be  obtained  to  pay  at 
least  all  the  amount  above  the  hire  of  the 
building,  which  the  Royal  Commission  will  not 
p,ay.  But  supposing  all  this  is  required,  surely 
we  are  not  so  utterly  bankrupt  in  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  suffer  such  an  opportunity  as 
this  to  pass  by  ;  or  so  wasteful  of  the  abundant 
means  thus  afforded  us,  as  to  permit  the 
destruction  of  an  edifice  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  before,  and  which  may  be  put  to  so 
many  useful,  valuable,  and  interesting  purposes. 
And  though  it  may  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  too 
large  for  any  one  thing,  yet  in  a  combination  of 
uses  its  application  ought  not  to  be  stinted  for 
the  want  of  means  possessed  in  abundance,  and 
which  no  one  will  begrudge  if  judiciously  and 
faithfully  expended  by  earnest  pains  taking  men. 
Mere  red  tape  and  official  despotisms,  however, 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  or  the  result  will  be 
at  once  calamitous  and  disgraceful. 

This  then  is  “  What  we  can  do  ”  towards 
rendering  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  all 
Nations  practically  useful  to  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer,  valuable  to  the  artist,  the  inventor,  the 
discoverer,  and  the  student;  interesting  and 
highly  instructive  to  the  public  at  large,  by 

*  “Denarius'’  and  Mr.  Paxton. 

t  The  various  propositions  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  all  appear  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Royal  Commission  can  vote  it  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
This  we  deny.  In  the  “  Decisions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners,”  distributed  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  it  is 
stated : — 

“35.  Should  any  surplus  remain,  after  giving  every 
facility  to  the  exhibitors,  and  increasing  the  privileges  of 
the  public  as  spectators,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
intend  to  apply  the  same  to  purposes  strictly  in  connexion 
with  the  ends  of  the  Exhibition,  or  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  exhibitions  in  future.” 

'’I'he  question  was  frequently  put  to  the  writer,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  in  the  course  of  his  labours  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  Ireland,  the  north  of  England, 
and  portions  of  the  Midland  Counties,  as  to  this  surplus, 
and  his  reply  wa.s  always  to  quote  this  decision  to  his 
audience  or  the  inqirireras  the  official  answer;  and  doubt¬ 
less  others  did  the  same.  A  pledge  thua  publicly  given 
must,  and  will  be,  sacredly  kept. 


bringing  together  in  one  focus  such  an  assem¬ 
blage  ot  the  useful,  the  beautiful,  tlio  natural, 
and  the  artistic,  as  shall  prove  a  source  of 
attraction  and  a  means  of  knowledge  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  when  the  great  event  of  the  age  has 
passed  away  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  wo  most  fitly 
record  the  fact  that  such  a  gathering  as  that 
which  we  now  see  did  really  take  place,  and 
band  down  its  site,  or  the  building  at  least,  with 
all  its  hundred  associations,  to  those  who  follow 
us  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

Again,  should  it  be  found  desirable  at  any 
future  period  to  essay  a  similar  gathering,  the 
means  will  be  at  hand  to  do  it  effectually,  and 
with  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  labour 
and  anxiety  which  the  solution  of  the  problem 
eost  those  who  have  now  achieved  it ;  and  thus 
another  great  object  of  the  efforts  of  the  Prince 
and  his  colleagues  will  be  effected ;  and  that 
simply  by  being  true  to  ourselves,  and  not 
wantonly  neglecting  the  means  placed  within 
our  grasp,  because  forsooth  every  body  is  not 
agreed  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the  future  is  to 
be  secured  to  us. 

So  far  then  the  work  we  have  essayed  is 
completed  in  the  suggestions  made  for  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  for  placing  the 
arts  of  design  and  the  mechanical  arts  as  applied 
to  manufacture,  in  their  true  relation  to  science 
and  the  higher  departments  of  art,  and  at  the 
same  time  showing  in  what  respect  the  best 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  are  involved 
therein.  In  seeking  to  do  this  in  the  fullest 
and  most  effective  manner  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  would  permit,  the  illustrative 
examples  have  been  quoted  more  with  reference 
to  their  general  than  individual  bearing,  and  to 
those  to  whom  the  question  may  have  sufficient 
interest,  innumerable  points  will  present  them¬ 
selves  in  almost  every  department  of  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  difficulties  of  the  woi’k  proposed 
are  by  no  means  great,  for  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  great  mass  of  manufacturers  is  certain. 
Many  there  may  be,  doubtless,  who  because 
all  has  gone  well  with  them  under  any  thing  but 
system,  science,  or  art,  deem  the  accident  of 
their  position  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and 
therefore  repudiate  any  attempt  to  remedy  defi¬ 
ciencies,  improve  defects,  make  that  sure  and 
easy  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain  and 
difficult,  and  impart  that  knowledge  to  all  which 
has  been  found  so  valuable  to  the  few. 

If,  however,  the  object  of  this  essay  had  been 
to  point  out  the  most  direct  method  of  availing 
ourselves  at  once  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  applied  without  restriction 
as  to  the  right  or  title  of  any  person  to  the 
property  they  had.  either  in  the  work  or  in  the 
idea,  then  a  running  criticism  as  to  the  points 
most  distinctly  available  for  appropriation  in 
each  department,  would  have  been  more  in 
unison  than  a  proposition  to  proceed  steadily 
with  the  movement  already  commenced  for 
remedying  the  neglect  under  which  the  arts  of 
design,  up  to  a  very  recent  period  at  least,  have 
been  suffering ;  or  seek  by  some  application  of  a 
positive  test  of  excellence  and  utility,  and  the 
provision  of  some  means  of  publication  for  an 
invention  or  discovery  prior  to  going  to  the  cost 
of  fully  securing  a  patent  right,  which  after  all 
may  be  valueless  ; — to  promote  the  development 
of  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  countrymen, 
and  especially  to  secure  to  the  poorer  class  of 
inventors  a  safe  and  ready  mart  in  which  any 
thing  they  may  have  to  sell,  worthy  of  being 
bought,  may  at  once  meet  with  a  suitable  pur¬ 
chaser.  In  working  out  these  propositions,  the 
value  of  immediate  reference  to  the  Exhibition 
and  its  contents  has  not  failed  to  impress  itself 
deeply  upon  our  perceptions,  and  to  fully  and  more 
completely  avail  themselves  of  all  the  lessons  to 
be  learned,  it  is  desirable  that  our  manufacturers 
should  remember  how  largely  dependent  they 
are  upon  the  workers  around  them,  and  think 
in  what  respect  the  clear  heads  and  strong  hands 
of  these  men  may  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  examples  of  similar  manufacture  to  that  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  That  this  has  been, 
and  is  being  done  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the 
sending  up  of  bodies  of  workmen  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  certain,  but  it  is  the 
systematic  examination  and  record  of  what  they 
see  as  applicable  to  their  own  wants,  which 
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constitutes  the  most  essential  point.  To  do  this 
effectually  the  employer,  or  those  on  whom  he 
can  depend,  ought  to  visit  the  Exhibition  some 
time  before  the  collective  visit  takes  place,  and 
having  informed  himself  on  the  points  most 
desirable  to  be  examined,  record  and  take  care 
that  the  attention  of  the  workman  is  drawn 
to  them  when  he  is  on  his  visit.  Innumer¬ 
able  hints  for  improvement  would  thus  be 
obtained,  and  without  injury  to  any  one,  a 
large  amount  of  positive  good  will  be  achieved. 
Nor  should  our  young  designers  be  forgotten. 
All  things  considered,  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  much  good  has  been  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  To  those  however  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented, 
we  say  “Go  and  observe  all  that  affects 
the  peculiar  industry  to  which  you  purpose 
devoting  yourself.  Make  not  s  or  sketches, 
however  slight  or  rude,  to  assist  your  memory. 
Do  not  condescend  to  copy,  but  aim  at  catching 
the  spirit  of  the  work  before  you,  and  then 
go  home  and  try  your  own  version  of  the  same 
theme.” 

That  there  is  much  to  be  learned — as  to  what 
to  avoid,  as  well  as  to  imitate,  any  thoughtful 
person  will  soon  discover,  if  he  goes  intelligently 
about  his  woi’k.  Even  our  neighbours,  the 
French,  give  us  many  hints  on  these  points. 
The  only  question  is  whether  our  manufacturers 
will  take  them  or  not,  since  too  frequently  that 
is  imitated  which  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and 
before  concluding,  the  example  of  one  kind  of 
manufacture  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration. 
The  French  carpets,  by  some  unaccountable 
whim  of  fashion,  certainly  not  as  resulting  from 
taste,  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  best  models 
upon  which  the  British  manufacturer  can  base 
/t'is  practice  in  design  for  these  productions,  and 
accordingly  all  sorts  of  absurd  attempts  have  been 
made  over  and  over  again  to  imitate,  as  closely 
as  the  mechanical  condition  of  production 
would  allow,  the  arrangements,  colour,  and 
details  of  carpets  produced  by  totally  different 
means,  and  without  any  consideration  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  design  was  at  all  suitable 
for  English  use,  and  still  less  as  to  whether  it 
was  suitable  for  a  carpet  at  all. 

It  might  be  worth  while  then  to  raise  the 
latter  consideration,  and  ask  any  person  of 
common  sense,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
think  on  the  subject,  whether  or  not  the  various 
scrolls,  flowers,  panels,  mouldings,  armorial 
bearings,  flags,  banners,  and  other  details  of  the 
great  majority  of  French  carpets,  are  really 
fitted  to  cover  a  floor?  whether,  viewing  the 
question  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  to 
the  abstract  question  of  beauty — fitness  in 
articles  of  use  being  an  essential  element — these 
objects  are  the  decorations  most  suited  to  a 
floor  or  a  ceiling.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  every  unprejudiced  mind  would 
at  once  declare  in  favour  of  the  ceiling,  and  that 
the  artistic  stumbling-blocks  and  pit- falls  above 
enumerated,  would  be  better  if  fixed  over  head, 
except  from  some  latent  fear  that  their  own 
ponderosity  would  bring  them  down  upon  the 
spectator.  Let  the  manufacturer  then,  who  has 
been  stimulated  to  imitate  these  things,  go  and 
inspect  the  department  devoted  to  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  India.  He  will  find  that  the  very 
countries  whence  we  derive  the  use  of  the 
carpet,  invariably  treat  these  articles  as  floors, 
or  coverings  for  floors,  and  that  a  strict  mosaic 
principle  prevails  throughout,  and  that  these  ai’- 
tistic  shadings  and  elaborate  drawings  are  so 
many  vain  delusions  leading  him  far  away  from 
his  real  purpose, — that  of  decorating  a  floor,  but 
still  allowing  it  to  look  as  if  people  could  walk 
upon  it.  A  Museum  of  Manufactures  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Art  would,  if  properly  carried  out, 
illustrate  all  these  points,  as  our  Schools  of 
Design  ought  to  teach  them,  and  lead  to  a  better 
practice  than  has  hitherto  obtained  in  this,  and 
indeed,  in  many  other  departments  of  industry. 

Taking  a  hint  from  the  truthful  character  of 
the  articles  just  quoted,  as  the  productions  of 
semi-civilised  people,  might  it  not  be  of  great 
advantage  to  our  manufacturers  to  have  collected 
for  them,  and  duly  arranged,  specimens  of  the 
native  products  of  those  countries  with  which 
we  trade  ?  and,  studying  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics,  alike  of  form,  decoration,  and  materials. 
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whether  in  textile  fabrics,  metal  work,  or  fictile 
])roductious,  seek  to  open  markets,  not  so  much 
for  those  articles  which  we  choose  to  make  for 
them,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  the  very  articles 
they  make,  at  great  cost  and  labour  for  themselves? 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  would  be  cmel  to 
the  native  workers,  and  that  such  a  competition 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  people.  This,  however,  is  one  of  those 
absurd  arguments  which  the  antediluvian  ten¬ 
dencies  of  certain  classes  of  pei-sons  render 
plausible  enough,  but  which  are  untrue.  For 
the  fact,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is,  that  the 
native  worker  is  simply  the  consumer  of  his 
own  product,  and  that  his  labour  is  wasted  in 
doing  a  great  number  of  things  indifferently, 
instead  of  seeking  to  do  one  thing  well.  Now, 
that  one  thing  should  be  that  with  which  he 
can  best  supply  us,  making  an  exchange  with  it 
for  that  with  which  we  can  best  supply  him. 
But  these  latter  articles  must,  to  suit  him,  be 
made  according  to  /t/s  wants  and  tastes,  and  not 
according  to  ours.  This  is  one  of  those  problems 
which  our  manufacturers  have  yet  to  solve 
intelligently,  and  which  the  Exhibition  has 
brought,  and  will  continue  to  bring,  upon  their 
minds.  A  supply  of  hints,  such  as  might  be 
brought  together  in  the  proposed  museum,  with 
practical  lectures  in  the  class  rooms  of  the 
college,  would  keep  the  question  steadily  before 
them,  and  assist  in  its  solution. 

Time,  earnestness,  zeal,  and  a  distinct  percep¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  intended  to  be  done,  must 
however  be  the  hidden  elements  out  of  which 
all  this  is  to  come.  The  palpable  and  visible 
means  have  been  developed  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  permit  of  their  being  tested  by  the 
ordinary  principles  of  action  in  such  matters. 

If  to  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  to  all 
mankind,  and  to  teach  men  higher  and  better 
principles  of  action  in  life,  by  introducing  refine¬ 
ments  into  their  every-day  pursuits,  be  worth 
any  thing,  then  the  means  proposed  take  even 
higher  grounds  than  their  arising  out  of  the 
illustration  of  subtle  technicalities  in  manufac¬ 
tures.  Even  in  leading  men  to  connect  cause 
and  effect,  and  inducing  them  to  think  and 
reason  on  the  small  things  of  life,  we  lift  them 
higher  and  higher  until  we  raise  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  mighty  creation  around 
them,  and  to  think  of  the  relation  which  the 
parts  bear  to  the  universal  whole.  The  notions 
of  the  past  are  forgotten  in  the  facts  of  the 
present.  The  animal  is  led  up  to  the  man. 
The  mere  “  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  ” 
is  converted  into  the  thinker  as  well,  and  the 
worker  is  made  better  by  a  superior  directing 
intelligence  within  him.  The  work  to  be  done 
is  one  v/orthy  of  the  beginning  which  has  been 
made,  since  in  reality,  the  Exhibition  of  to-day 
is  simply  the  commencement  of  results  to  be 
effected  to-morrow,  as  the  type  of  the  future. 

Let  us  rely  then,  without  any  symptoms  of 
faltering,  on  the  intelligence  we  have  already 
gained  ;  and  in  looking  at  that  great  work,  the 
Amazon  of  Kiss,  read  the  histoi-y  of  our  own 
efforts ;  for  if  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves  the 
Amazonian  powers  of  the  will  effectively  and 
fairly  supported  and  carried  forward  by  in¬ 
telligence,  armed  too  with  those  instruments  of 
active  warfare  with  the  physical  which  in  the 
work  alluded  to  we  see  typified  by  the  spear 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  mounted  and.  vigorously 
engaged  woman,  the  merely  animal  effort,  as 
symbolised  in  the  panther,  to  bear  down  the 
higher  qualities  of  our  nature  shall  be  overcome 
and  rendered  useful  for  those  purposes  to 
which  the  All  Wise  has  destined  it.  That  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  possesses  the  requisites  here 
enunciated  has  been  proved  in  its  past  history ; 
and  if,  with  the  intelligence  and  strong  will 
which  has  carried  it  through  so  many  struggles 
for  supremacy,  its  powers  should  not  prove 
equal  to  the  complete  work,  let  it  only  be 
after  a  fair  trial  of  those  power’s ;  since  to  rest 
satisfied  without  an  effoi’t  is  at  once  to 
acknowledge  a  conscious  deficiency,  quite  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  progressive  character  of 
past  experience.  Let  us  not  believe  then  that 
we  have  less  power  to  do  than  others,  until  we 
have  made  an  effort  to  do.  The  result  of  that 
effort  may  be  safely  left  in  the  keeping  of  the 
future,  to  be  developed  in  due  season. 
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JET  AND  JET  ORNAMENTS. 


It  is  astonishing  how  little  is  known,  by  the 
great  mass  of  individuals,  concerning  the  origin 
of  objects  daily  falling  within  the  compass  of 
their  observation,  and  which  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  even  to  handle  and  touch  as  matters  of 
utilitj’’  or  decoration.  And  yet  the  curiosities 
of  nature,  and  the  labours  of  the  artisan, 
present  topics  of  interest  and  instruction 
to  every  reflective  mind,  and  much  that  we 
know  only  when  brought  before  us  in  a  shape  to 
attract  admiration,  may  be  classed  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world  when  analysed  from  the 
raw  material  through  the  variety  of  modes  by 
which  they  are  made  tributary  to  our  use  and 
comfort.  It  would  excite  surprise  in  the  minds 
of  many  a  lady  adoi’ned  with  what  are  known 
as  “jet  ornaments,”  were  she  told  that  she  is 
wearing  only  a  .species  of  coal,  and  that  the 
sparkling  material  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
artistic  workman  into  “  a  thing  of  beauty  ”  once 
formed  the  branch  of  a  stately  tree,  whereon  the 
the  birds  of  the  air  rested,  and  under  which  the 
beasts  of  the  field  reposed ;  yet  geologists  assure 
us  such  is  really  the  fact.  They  describe  it  as 
a  variety  of  coal,  which  occurs  sometimes  in 
elongated  uniform  masses,  and  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  branches,  with  a  woody  structure.  It 
is,  in  its  natural  state,  soft  and  brittle,  of  a 
velvet  black  colour,  and  lustrous.  It  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  the 
Prussian  amber  mines  in  detached  fragments, 
and  being  exceedingly  resinous,  the  coarser  kinds 
are  there  used  for  fuel,  burning  with  a  greenish 
flame,  and  a  strong  bituminous  smell,  leaving  an 
ash,  also  of  a  greenish  colour. 

Jet  is  likewise  found  in  England,  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast.  Tiie  late  Dr.  Young,  in  his 
“  History  of  Whitby,”  says — “  Jet,  which  occurs 
here  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  aluminous 
bed,  may  be  properly  classed  with  fossil  w'ood, 
as  it  appears  to  be  wood  in  a  high  state  of  bitu- 
miuisation.  Pieces  of  wood,  impregnated  with 
silex,  are  often  found  completely  cruste<l  with  a 
coat  of  jet  about  an  inch  thick.  But  the  most 
common  form  in  which  jet  occurs  is  in  com¬ 
pressed  masses  of  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  thick,  from  three  to  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The 
outer  surface  is  always  marked  with  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  strice,  like  the  grain  of  wood,  and  the 
transverse  fracture,  which  is  conchoidal,  and  has 
a  resinous  lustre,  displays  the  annual  growth  in 
compressed  elliptical  zones.  The  jet  of  our 
coasts  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  gayates.  Many  have  supposed  this  substance 
to  be  indurated  petroleum,  or  animal  pitch,  but 
the  facts  now  stated  are  sufficient  to  prove  its 
ligneous  origin.” 

The  trade  in  jet  ornaments,  for  which  Whitby 
is  the  principal  emporium,  is  a  branch  of 
industry  of  recent  origin.  In  the  recollection  of 
the  present  generation  there  were  no  established 
manufactories  for  jet  articles,  though  rings, 
brooches,  and  watch  seals,  fashioned  with  a 
penknife  by  the  more  dexterous  among  us,  were 
occasionally  to  be  met  with.  As  evidence  that 
jet  was  used  in  personal  decoration  at  periods 
long  anterior  to  the  present,  beads  and  ear-drops 
have  been  found  with  the  human  remains  in  the 
ancient  tumuli  of  the  neighbourhood.  Sepul¬ 
chral  monuments,  according  to  ancient  records, 
were  subsequently  adorned  with  it,  doubtless 
from  its  appropriate  sable  polish;  and  in  1613, 
the  date  of  Drayton’s  “  Poly-Olbion,”  we  find  it 
expressly  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  many  fossil 
products  of  this  district : — 

“  The  rocks  hy  Moultgrave,  too,  my  glories  forth  to  set. 

Out  of  their  crannied  clitfs  can  give  you  perfect  jet.” 

It  is  still  out  of  the  Mulgrave  estate,  about 
four  miles  coastwise  north  of  Whitby,  that  most 
of  the  best  jet  is  extracted.  The  cliffs  for  six 
miles  south  of  this  town  yield  it,  and  the  jet- 
gatherer,  whose  occupation  rivals  the  proverbial 
peril  of  the  samphire  collector,  pays  an  annual 
acknowledgment  to  the  landowners  for  “  working 
the  seam ;  ”  Colonel  Chornley,  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  Earl  Mulgrave,  being  the  chief  pro¬ 
prietors  in  those  localities.  The  “  gatherers  ” 
are  lowered  over  the  cliffs  by  ropes,  which  are 
fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  above. 


and  thus,  with  a  slight  foot-hold  on  the  face  of 
precipice,  tliey  work  for  several  hours  a  day. 
The  number  of  men  and  boys  so  employed  is 
about  one  hundred  at  Whitby,  and  nearly  as  many 
at  Scarborough.  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
quantity  collected  is  about  15,000i.  ;  the  price 
paid  by  the  mamifacturer  for  the  raw  material 
varies  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
pieces,  ranging  from  two  shillings  to  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  per  pound.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  jet 
manufactured  is  sent  to  the  wholesale  ware¬ 
houses  for  jewellery  and  fancy  articles  in  London 
and  Birmingham,  but  every  variety  of  personal 
oi’narnent,  and  many  articles  of  domestic  de¬ 
coration,  may  be  seen  in  Whitby  for  sale,  where 
taste  seems  to  tax  ingenuity  in  the  production 
of  patterns  and  designs.  The  circular  ammonite, 
or  “  snake-stone,”  set  in  jet,  is  made  to  contribute 
its  polished  sparry  surface  to  brooches  in  endless 
variety ;  sections  of  the  largest  ammonites 
form  bases  for  taper  'stands  and  similar  orna¬ 
ments,  with  the  pillars,  sockets,  &c.,  of  elaborate 
jet-work.  There  are  about  twelve  manufacturers 
of  these  jet  articles,  of  whom  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Greenbury,  of  Whitby,  stands,  we 
believe,  at  the  head  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
noticing  a  number  of  his  beautiful  contributions 
in  the  late  Exhibition  that  we  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  bring  the  subject  before  our  readers  as 
one  both  curious  and  interesting.  By  the  side 
of  his  manufactured  objects  stood  specimens  of 
the  raw  material,  whose  existence  has  thrown 
some  doubt  on  the  generally  accepted  theory 
that  jet  is  fossilised  wood.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  the  piece  with  the  Belemnite,  or 
“  thunderbolt”  ly'ug  across  the  grain  of  the  jet, 
as  if  it  had  pierced  it,  seems  to  favour  the 
petroleum  doctrine,  as  the  hclemnite  in  its 
recent  state  is  not  of  the  “  borer,  or  auger- 
shell  ”  description,  which  still  makes  such  havoc 
in  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  consequently  it 
could  not  thus  have  penetr.ated  the  jet,  had  the 
latter  been  originally  wood.  The  other  speci¬ 
men  exhibited  by  Mr.  Greenbury  seems  to  have 
been  a  piece  of  wood,  the  fibres  of  which  have 
grasped  and  retained  the  pebble-stone  now  em¬ 
bedded  in  it.  The  two  specimens  certainly 
involve  a  query  on  the  subject  in  question,  which 
we  must  leave  to  others  to  decide. 

The  ornamental  contributions  of  Mr.  Green¬ 
bury  to  the  late  exhibition,  although  exceedingly 
elegant  and  beautiful,  were  not,  generally,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  their  being  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  Catalogue,  but  we  saw  in  them 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  jet  can  be  most 
extensively  applied  ^to  a  very  large  number  of 
decorative  objects. 

- - 

“THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION.” 

PAINTED  BY  MR.  SELOUS. 


We  have  been  much  gratified  by  a  view  of  a 
picture  in  progress  by  bir.  Selous,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  It 
is  painted  to  commission,  with  a  view  to  being 
engraved  for  publication  by  Me.ssrs.  Lloyd,  Bro¬ 
thers,  Ludgate  Hill.  The  point  of  time  chosen  by 
the  artist  is  that  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  read  the  prayer ;  -  and  the  dispositions  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  an  accurate 
sketch  made  by  the  artist  at  that  time.  But  if  the 
time  were  not  to  he  stated,  it  is  sufficiently  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sentiment  with  which  the  figures  are 
invested;  the  pose  of  the  queen  being  precisely 
that  which  her  Majesty  maintained  while  yet  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  supplicating  a 
blessing  on  the  proposed  ends  of  the  stupendous 
enterprise.  There  are  all  the  prescribed  relations  of 
effective  agroupment,  but  there  is  no  personal 
inter-communication;  each  figure  is  temporarily  an 
abstract  impersonation,  endowed  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  reverential  sentiment  which  is  common 
to  the  entire  assemblage  :  t'^ere  is  but  one  speaker, 
and  his  voice  is  heard  in  a  prayer  in  which  all 
join — so  successfully  has  the  artist  realised  that 
part  of  the  ceremony  which  he  has  proposed  to 
himself.  The  picture  is  by  no  means  finished,  but 
it  is  sufficiently' advanced  to  enable  us  to  anticipate 
the  finished  effect.  The  view  comprehends  the 
northern  section  of  the  transept,  with  all  its  pro¬ 


minent  objective,  and  the  principal  agroupments 
are  on  the  dais— Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Royal  Tamily,  and  the  Court;  on  the  left,  nearer 
the  spectator,  the  British  Commissioners  ;  and  on 
the  right  the  Foreign  Commissioners.  In  this 
subject  the  given  rule  is  light,  and  that  of  the  most 
embarrassing  kind,  the  exception  beimr  shade. 
In  the  question  of  general  effect,  the  difficulty  is 
the  disposition  of  a  necessary  proportion  of  dark; 
this  has,  however,  been  skilfully  met,  without  any 
apparent  effort  for  pictorial  effect.  The  light  is 
focussed  on  the  Royal  party,  which  is  rendered 
principal,  though  not  nearest  to  the  spectator. 
The  groups  on  the  right  and  left  are  painted 
with  a  degree  of  solidity  which  assists  them 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  foreground  position. 
Near  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  are  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  with  blanks  yet  to  be  tilled 
up  as  opportunities  occur  for  obtaining  sittings  of 
those  who  were  present.  Among  the  prominent, 
and  readily  recognisable  impersonations  of  the 
nearer  groups,  are  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  Lord  Overston,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Paxton, 
Dr.  Playfair,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Colonel 
Reid,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Cobden,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
Executive  Committee;  and,  among  the  prominent 
foreign  Commissioners  and  ministers,  are  M. 
Lawrence,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  M.  Sallandrouze, 
and  others.  The  portraits,  when  completed,  will 
number  nearly  one  hundred,  and  every  one  of 
these  is  authentic,  as  each  person  represented  has 
accorded  to  the  artist  special  sittings  for  the  picture. 
The  size  of  the  work  is  eight  feet  by  six,  and  the 
general  effect  is,  as  it  should  be,  that  of  a  breadth 
of  daylight.  The  large  elm  tree,  and  every  minor 
item  of  the  veritable  arrangement,  have  their  proper- 
places,  but  they  are  treated  in  a  manner  in  no 
wise  to  injure  the  general  breadth.  The  picture 
has  been  in  progress  since  June;  and  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  portraits  that  have  been 
sketched  and  painted,  allowing  for  a  necessary  and 
considerable  loss  of  time  in  arranging  and  effecting 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  when  we  remember  the 
multifarious  detail  of  the  composition,  we  cannot 
help  recording  an  opinion  that  the  artist  has  worked 
rapidly,  as  well  as  successfully  —  and  that  his 
picture  will  remain,  from  especially  its  authenticity, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  monuments 
of  the  Great  E.xhibition. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 

■VVOOD-CUTTING  IN  'WINDSOR  FOREST. 

J.  Linnell,  Painter.  T.  A.  Prior,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1ft.  3in.  by  9iin. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent  a 
landscape-painter  as  Mr.  Linnell  is  not  better 
I'epresented  in  the  Vernon  Collection,  than  by  two 
small  pictures  which  hang  there  ;  these,  though 
of  unquestionable  value,  do  not  sufficiently  exhibit 
his  powers  in  delineating  nature  on  a  grand  scale. 
'We  are  aware  that  the  merits  of  a  picture  are  not 
to  be  weighed  by  its  size,  but  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  to  paint  a  large  landscape  well  is  a 
far  more  difficult  ta.sk  than  to  paint  a  small  one  ; 
indeed  there  are  artists  to  whom  we  could  refer, 
who  are  perfectly  competent  to  the  one,  but  wholly 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  other,  and  whose 
efforts  have  proved  total  failures.  Now  Mr.  Lin¬ 
nell  can  do  both  with  equal  ability;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  we  remarked,  for  his  own  fame,  and  that 
of  the  British  school,  it  is  a  pity  no  more  important 
works  from  his  pencil  than  this  and  “  The  Wind¬ 
mill,’’  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  for  July,  1850, 
appear  among  our  national  pictures. 

The  scene  of  the  little  subject  hei-e  introduced, 
lies  on  the  outskirts  of  'Windsor  Forest ;  the  com¬ 
position  is  principally  made  up  of  a  few  trees,  some 
of  them  veterans  of  the  forest,  which  as  yet  have 
escaped  the  axe  of  the  woodman  ;  these  objects  are 
made  to  balance  each  other  with  just  discrimination, 
and  their  forms  are  perfectly  easy  and  natural  ; 
the  only  objection  we  can  find  applies  to  the  upright 
tree  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  which  is  stiff’,  and 
appears  to  have  been  placed  in  its  position  more  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  in  a  vacant  space,  than  for 
any  picturesque  beauty  it  possesses  :  it  would,  in 
our  judgment,  have  been  better  omitted,  as  it  is 
not  only  unsightly,  but  interferes  in  some  degree 
with  the  forms  of  the  trees  nearer  the  spectator. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  are  groups  of 
labourers,  some  at  work,  and  others  resting  from 
their  toil  :  the  time  of  day  draws  towards  evening. 
The  manipulation  of  the  work  is  delicate,  and 
somewhat  elaborated,  and  its  general  tone  exceed¬ 
ingly  quiet. 
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THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ART. 


NO.  XI.  ADRIAN  VAN  OSTADE. 


“We  have  a  great  respect,”  says  Hazlitt,  “for 
high  art,  and  an  anxiety  for  its  advancement  and 
cultivation,  but  we  have  a  greater  still  for  the 
advancement  and  encouragement  of  true  art. 
That  is  the  first  and  last  step.  The  knowledge  of 
what  is  contained  in  nature  is  the  only  foundation 
of  legitimate  art ;  and  the  perception  of  beauty  and 
power,  of  whatever  objects,  or  in  whatever  degree, 
they  subsist,  is  the  test  of  real  genius.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  in  painting  an  archangel’s  or  a 


butterfly’s  wing  ;  and  the  very  finest  picture  in 
the  finest  collection  may  be  one  of  a  very  common 
subject.  We  think  and  speak  of  Rembrandt  as 
Rembrandt,  of  Raffaelle  as  Raffaelle,  not  of  the 
one  as  a  portrait,  of  the  other  as  a  history  painter. 
Portrait  may  become  history,  or  history  portrait, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  gives  the  soul  or  the  mark 
of  the  face.  ‘  That  is  true  history,’  said  an  eminent 
critic,  on  seeing  Titian’s  picture  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  his  two  nephews.  He  who  should  set  down 


Claude  as  a  mere  landscape  painter,  must  know 
nothing  of  what  Claude  was  in  himself;  and  those 
who  class  Hogarth  as  a  painter  of  low  life,  only 
show  their  ignorance  of  human  nature.  High  art 
does  not  consist  in  high  or  epic  subjects,  but  in 
the  manner  of  treating  those  subjects.” 

This  quotation  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the 
most  able  and  discriminating  Art-critics  of  our 
time,  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  speaks  so  forcibly 
our  own  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  usually 
called  high-ait,  that  we  offer  no  apology  for 
making  it  the  text  of  our  observations  upon 
the  works  of  one  who  ranks  among  the  greatest 
painters  of  what  is  generally  considered  low-art. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  attempts  are  being 
made,  both  with  pen  and  pencil,  to  carry  Art 
back  to  its  primitive  state  of  semi-barbarism,  and 
to  hold  this  up  as  the  standard  of  perfection,  and 
the  only  pure  condition  of  Art.  But  if  this  view 
be  a  correct  one,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
it  is  supported  be  sound,  why  should  not  the 
principle  be  extended  to  other  matters  also  ? 
If  we  are  to  retrograde  five  or  six  centuries 
in  painting,  a  similar  step  might,  with  equal 
reason,  be  made  in  poetry  and  many  of  the 
sciences.  According  to  the  theory  of  those  who 
regard  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Perugino,  greater 
artists  than  Raffaelle,  Correggio  and  Titian  ; 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  must  be  considered 
poets  inferor  to  Ben  Jonson  and  Chaucer,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Roger  Bacon  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  Newton.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  architecture  we  are  compelled 
to  revert  for  examples  to  the  edifices  of  long 
past  ages,  simply  because  no  better  styles  have 
since  then  been  established ;  but  it  is  evident 
if  the  architects  of  later  times  had  succeeded 
in  creating  a  style  more  worthy  and  better  suited 
to  our  requirements  than  its  antecedents,  it  would 
have  been  universally  adopted ;  neither  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  Grecian  edifice,  the  richness  of  the 
Roman,  nor  the  elaborate  grandeur  of  the  decorated 
Gothic,  would  have  moved  the  more  modern  builder 
to  imitate  them.  Now  the  painters  who  flourished 
prior  to  the  time  of  Raffaelle  are  regarded 
by  this  new  school  of  ours,  and  its  favourers, 
as  the  only  disciples  of  genuine  Art,  by  which,  of 
course,  they  mean  high  Art,  in  the  ordinary 


acceptation  of  the  term,  whereas  we  would  contend 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  succeeded  the 
“  Glory  of  Urbino,”  have  a  greater  claim  to  the 
distinction,  because  they  approached  nearer  the 
dignity,  grandeur,  and  poetry  of  nature,  and  are 
not  mere  servile  and  crude  imitators.  De  Quincy, 
in  his  work  “  On  Imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts,  ’  says  : 
— “  What  are  these  paintings  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  renovation  of  Art  ?  Portraits,  doubtless 
faithful  ones,  of  the  men  of  that  period.  Physiog¬ 
nomy,  attitudes,  attire,  character,  form,  and  ex¬ 
pression,  in  all ;  the  exact  image  of  the  personages 
then  existing,  after  the  manner  that  they  really 
were,  the  fashion  of  the  habiliments,  costumes  and 
accessories  of  the  times.  Well !  those  paintings 
had  not,  for  contemporaries,  and  still  have  not  for 
us,  (setting  aside  the  interest  imparted  to  them  by 
ant  quity),  any  other  value  than  that  appertaining 
to  the  rei)etition  of  what  one  sees  ;  they  make  no 
other  impression  than  that  of  a  portrait.  Nothing 
more  can  be  expected,  and  the  most  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  would  in  vain  seek  for  any  other  pleasure 
from  them.  Even  subjects  of  history,  either 
ancient  or  drawn  from  a  foreign  counti’y,  persona¬ 
ges  to  whatever  age  or  nation  they  may  be  supposed 
to  belong,  when  subjected  to  the  same  local  costume, 
the  same  reality  of  portraiture,  are  insufficient  to 
carry  the  spectator  beyond  this  limited  point  of 
view  ;  and,  whatever  lessons  the  artist  may  derive 
from  them,  such  works  leave  us  devoid  of  ideas, 
impressions,  images,  feelings,  and  desires. 

“  Pass  we  to  the  next  century,  and  the  works  of 
Art  when  fully  developed.  What  a  different 
world  do  Raffaelle  and  the  grand  masters  of  his 
time  open  up  to  us  ?  How  many  ideas  and  images 
that  would  have  been  unknown  to  us,  had  not 
imitation  attained  its  aim  ?  What  another  kind  of 
truth,  and  in  what  a  different  sphere  is  it  revealed 
to  the  artist!  By  how  new  a  manner  of  viewing 
nature  is  her  realm  enlarged !  How  much  addi¬ 
tional  food  for  the  imagination,  how  many  new 
objects  for  the  mind  to  observe  and  become 
acquainted  with,  and  fruitful  subjects  for  taste  to 
criticise !  What  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure 
for  the  understanding  and  the  sentiments !  In 
short,  what  creations  for  the  existence  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  imitation ;  not  that  which  is  limited 
to  showing  us  what  is  real,  but  that  which,  by  the 
aid  of  what  is,  shows  us  what  has  no  real  existence !  ’  ’ 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  biography  of  Ostade,  and  a  critical  notice 
of  his  works  ?  We  are  endeavouring  to  show  what 
is  in  truth  high  Art,  and  who  the  men  are  by 
whom  it  has  been,  and  is,  practised.  If  the  ancient 
pre-Raffaellites  and  their  modern  imitators  be  its 
only  expounders,  then  all  who  differ  from  them, 
whatever  class  of  painting  they  followed,  are  little 
else  than  empirics,  or,  at  best,  heterodox  disciples 
of  Art ;  and  this  must  be  especially  the  case  with 
the  majority  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  in 
which  originated  the  domestic  and  genre  styles 
of  painting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  Art,  and  for  a  long  time 
subsequently,  religious  feeling  amounted  almost 
to  enthusiasm ;  it  pervaded  every  rank  and  con¬ 
dition  of  life,  entering  more  or  less  into  all  its 
concerns,  and  imbuing  every  thing  with  its  own 
sanctimonious — the  term  is  not  used  contemptu¬ 
ously — character.  Churches,  and  monasteries,  and 
religious  houses  increased  on  all  sides,  which,  with 
those  already  erected,  were  made  the  depositories 
of  the  artist’s  labours ;  consequently  his  works 
reflected  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  day.  Now  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  from  the  painters  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  any  of  those 
qualities  of  Art  which  distinguish  the  productions 
of  later  times  ;  there  was  nothing  in  their  mental 
constitutions,  nor  in  the  world  around  them  to 
justify  such  expectations.  They  followed  nature 
so  far  as  their  limited  capacities  enabled  them  to 
do, — limited,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  world 
around  them,  aided  only  by  a  fancy  that  seemed 
frequently  to  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ;  they 
were  copyists  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  and 
education,  they  would  imitate  by  mere  mechanical 
drawing  the  human  figure  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
several  parts,  but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  noblest 
of  created  works,  mind,  character,  passion,  and 
sentiment  are  rarely  to  be  found  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  Raffaelle.  “  But,”  says  Reynolds, 
“  the  great  and  chief  ends  of  painting  are  to  raise 
and  improve  nature,  and  to  communicate  ideas ; 
not  only  those  which  we  may  receive  otherwise, 
but  such  as  without  this  art  could  not  possibly  be 
communicated,  whereby  mankind  is  advanced 
higher  in  the  rational  state,  and  made  better,  and 
that  in  a  way  easy,  expeditious,  and  delightful. 
The  business  of  painting  is  not  only  to  represent 
nature,  and  to  make  the  best  choice  of  it,  but  to 
raise  and  improve  it  from  what  is  commonly  or 
even  rarely  seen,  to  what  never  was,  or  will  be  in 
fact,  though  we  may  easily  conceive  it  might  be.” 
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It  will  not  do  for  those  who  proclaim  the 
superiority  of  the  pre-Raif'aellite  system,  to  urge 
against  its  opponents  that  the  latter  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  what  they  consider  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  Art.  It  requires  not  a  practical  knowledge 
of  painting  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  picture, 
though  it  does  to  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  dilhculties  with  which  the  artist  had 
to  contend  in  perfecting  his  work.  The  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  a  noble  ediHce  is  not  lost  upon 
the  rude  clown  because  he  cannot  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  constructed ;  his 


mind  may  not  comprehend  the  matter  before  him  ; 
but  it  surveys  the  goodly  pile,— its  vast  yet  harmo¬ 
nious  proportions,  the  symmetry  of  its  different 
parts,  and  the  delicacy  or  boldness  of  its  ornaments, 
and  it  receives  an  impression  that  he  acknowledges 
but  cannot  explain.  Neither  does  the  antiquity  of 
a  work  of  art  preclude  the  enjoyment  of  its  beauties, 
provided  it  commends  itself  to  our  taste  and 
judgment;  this  of  course  is  indispensable  to  its 
appreciation  in  the  mind,  and  must  depend  alto¬ 
gether  upon  what  the  understanding  can  imbibe, and 
not  upon  any  education  which  the  intellect  may 


have  received ;  the  conditions  of  the  enjoyment  bein  g 
only  that  we  recognise  truth  and  beauty  in  what 
is  before  us.  In  the  case  of  sculpture,  for  instance, 
we  can  discern  neither  of  these  qualities  in  the 
labours  of  the  Egyptian  sculptors,  but  much  to 
admire  in  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  Greek  Art  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  simply  because  we  sec  in  them  Art  following 
nature.  And  if  we  can  discern  and  can  admire  the 
excellence  of  sculpture,  what  is  there  in  painting 
to  prevent  the  same  feelings  extending  to  it  also  ? 
But  there  seems  something  that  approaches  to 


the  absurd  in  awarding  to  the  earlier  masters — 
those  who  laboured  in  the  twilight  of  Art,  as  it 
were — merits  which  are  refused  to  such  as  worked 
when  it  had  reached  its  meridian  ;  or  in  other 
words,  to  prefer  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino, 
&c..  to  the  beauty  of  Raffaelle,  the  grandeur  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  Caracci. 

Painting,  like  all  other  arts,  has  progressed 
with  civilisation  ;  and,  according  to  the  taste  or 
fashion  of  different  epochs  and  of  various  countries, 
so  we  recognise  in  it  the  respective  characters  of 
all ;  we  allude  more  especially  to  historical  paint¬ 
ing,  and  that  which  is  in  some  measure  allied  with 
it,  domestic,  or  genre  painting.  Pictures  are,  in 
fact,  not  merely  a  history  of  Art,  but  they  form,  in 
a  great  measure,  a  tolerably  certain  index  to  the 
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taste,  feelings,  and  pursuits  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  originate,  and  this  without  reference 
'o  the  quality  of  these  productions  viewed  critically. 
We  recognise  this  truth  in  the  sacred  and  legendary 
.■Vrt  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools,  even  to  this 
day — in  the  marine  views, flower-pieces,  landscapes, 
and  familiar  scenes  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters — in  the  various  works,  some  religious, 
some  gay  and  cheerful,  and  some  warlike,  of  the 
French  school — and  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
our  own,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise — 
as  well  as  in  the  half  mystical  and  dreamy  com¬ 
positions  of  the  modern  German.  The  man  who 
cannot  find  examples  of  high  Art  in  a  large  number 
of  the  pictures  emanating  from  these  schools 
resnectively,  would  confine  them  all  within  his 


own  narrow  circle  of  comprehension ,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  rest  of  mankind  that  all  wisdom 
dwells  with  him.  There  are  people  who,  because 
they  do  not  see  at  once  in  a  great  work  of  art  all 
that  they  believe  should  be  there,  at  once  settle  it 
in  their  own  minds  that  no  such  greatness  exists  ; 
their  self-esteem  and  self-opinion  blinding  their 
understanding. 

The  position  we  would  assume  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  that  all  art  is  capable  of  being 
made  high  Art.  not,  as  Hazlitt  remarks,  “  because  it 
embraces  lofty  or  epic  subjects,"  but  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  those  subjects  receive — and  further  still,  by 
the  manner  in  which  any  subject  is  rendered.  It 
liy  no  means  follows,  that  if  a  painter  selects  a 
grand  and  ambitious  theme,  he  necessarily  is 


entitled  to  be  called  a  great  artist,  for  it  may  so 
happen  that  he  treats  it  in  a  way  to  show  how  low 
are  his  conceptions  and  how  utterly  unworthy  of 
his  subject;  and  again,  one  may  choose  a  very 
ordinary  and  unimportant  theme,  anil,  by  the 
powers  of  his  genius,  invest  it  with  a  fidelity  of 
character  and  a  beauty  of  execution  that  elevate 
it  at  once  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  work.  Ex¬ 
cellence  is  not  a  comparative  term,  it  has  a  sub¬ 
stantive  meaning,  to  whatever  applied,  and  can  no 
more  be  withheld  from  the  pictures  of  Teniers, 
Ostade,  and  others  of  their  class,  than  from  those 


painter  was  scarcely  allowed  a  sufficiency  of  food. 
Ostade  soon  found  how  matters  stood  between  the 
pupil  and  his  tyrannical  preceptor,  and  although 
the  former  was  separated  from  his  companions, 
Adrian  contrived  to  communicate  with  him,  and 
urged  him  to  escape  from  his  servile  employment, 
which  he  soon  managed  to  effect.  But  Ostade 
had  seen  enough  of  Brouwer’s  style  to  excite  his 
admiration,  and  he  determined  to  follow  it.  It  is 
uncertain  how  long  Ostade  remained  with  Hals, 
but  on  ’  quitting  his  atelier,  he  settled  himself  in 
Haarlem,  and,  it  is  said,  began  to  imitate  Rem¬ 
brandt,  who,  though  but  four  years  older  than 
himself,  had  already  acquired  high  distinction. 
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of  Raffaelle,  Correggio,  and  Guido.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  by  this  observation  it  is  intended 
to  place  these  painters  on  the  same  level ;  that 
would  be  an  absurdity  which  must  only  excite 
ridicule  ;  all  that  we  are  contending  for  is,  that  a 
“  Village  Fair,”  by  either  of  the  former  is,  in 
degree,  as  much  a  work  of  high  Art  as  a  “  Nativity,” 
or  a  “  Martyrdom,”  by  any  of  the  latter. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  belonged  to  a  generation  of 
painters  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  migrated 
from  Germany  to  Holland,  which  latter  country 
at  this  period  seemed  to  be  almost  exclusively  the 


Adrian,  however,  had  sufficient  discernment  to 
find  out  that  his  own  genius  had  little  in  common 
with  that  of  this  great  master  of  Art ;  nothing  of 
the  poetry  and  wonderful  vigour  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  mind  which  could  work  out,  amid  all  its 
apparent  inconsistencies,  so  much  that  was  really 
grand  and  beautiful.  And  here  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking  how  little  reliance  Ostade  always 
placed  upon  his  own  natural  genius;  he  appears 
always  to  be  in  search  of  some  one  whom  he  might 
follow.  Brouwer,  at  this  period,  had  become  a 
master,  establishing  a  school  of  his  own,  and 
among  his  pupils  was  the  younger  Teniers,  whose 
works  seem  to  have  found  so  great  favour  with 
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nursery  of  Art.  He  was  born  at  Lubeck,  in  1610, 
but  we  have  no  record  concerning  his  family,  that 
would  lead  us  to  infer  who  or  what  they  were. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Haarlem,  and  studied 
under  Francis  Hals,  who  was  then  in  high  repute 
as  a  portrait  painter,  and  in  whose  studio  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Brouwer.  Hals,  unfortunately, 
possessed  a  mean  and  avaricious  disposition;  he  kept 
Brouwer  closely  at  his  easel,  painting  small  pic¬ 
tures  of  peasants  regaling,  and  ale-house  scenes- 
which  were  much  admired,  and  for  which  large 
prices  were  paid  to  his  master,  while  the  young 


Ostade  that  he  referred  to  them  as  examples  of  the 
style  he  desired  to  reach  ;  and  in  the  ale-houses, 
kitchens,  and  play-grounds  of  the  villages  round 
about  Haarlem,  he  found  abundant  materials  for 
subjects  for  his  pencil. 

Here  he  continued  to  work  with  great  assiduity, 
and  with  still  greater  distinction,  till  about  1662, 
when  the  approach  of  the  French  troops,  who 
were  then  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  Low 
Countries,  so  much  alarmed  him  that  he  sold  his 
pictures  and  effects,  with  the  determination  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  He  reached  Amster¬ 
dam,  intending  to  embark  there  for  Lubeck,  but 
was  prevailed  upon  by  many  of  his  brother  artists. 


THE  EUSTIC  FAIIILV. 


whom  he  found  ([uiitly  i)ursuing  their  professional  |  course  notwithstanding  the  war  that  threatened  to  j  interrupt  their  pursuits,  to  abandon  the  idea  of 


THE  DANCE. 

for  with  avidity  by  the  picture  collectors  of  that  |  place.  The  results  ol  his  labours,  here  and  else-  [  where,  we  must  defer  noticing  till  our  next  number. 

i 
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leaving  Holland,  and  to  continue  amongst  them  in  |  Amsterdam,  more  especially  as  his  fame  hc^d  long  |  preceded  him  thither,  and  his  works  were  sought 
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PAPIER  MACHE'  manufacture. 

The  importance  of  papier  rnaclio  inanufactiiro 
may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  variety  and 
number  of  articles  displayed  in  tlie  Great  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition.  An  examination  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  informs  us  that  wo  have  the  following 
exhibitors  of  articles  manufactured  from  paper. 
In  class  XXII.  we  find  Mr.  F.  Walton,  of  Old 
Hall,  AVolverham])ton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Braj^  of 
London,  exhibiting  ornamental  and  useful 
articles.  Class  XXVI.  has  been  more  particu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  papier  niiichc,  and  here  wo  find 
Mr.  C.  F.  Bielefeld  displaying  several  interesting 
examples  of  the  eapabilities  of  paper.  Messrs. 
Jonnens  and  Bettridgo  are  of  course  largo 
exhibitors  in  the  same  class,  as  are  also  Me.ssrs. 
Spiers  and  Sons  of  Oxford,  and  Messrs.  Brindly, 
Davies,  Gushlow,  Halbeard  and  Willings,  Jack- 
son  and  Sons,  Clay,  Henry  and  Sous,  and  Shool- 
bred  and  Co.,  and  several  other  Birmingham 
manufacturers. 

In  the  Austrian  department  we  find  Becker  and 
Kronick,  and  Hoffrichter,  exhibiting  several  good 
examples  of  the  Art.  France  has  only  one  actual 
exhibitorof  papier  m&oh^M.Trouve,  although  the 
material  will  be  found  employed  with  numerous 
other  articles  as  ornamental  adjuncts,  in  furni¬ 
ture  and  decorative  objects.  The  contributors 
from  the  commercial  confederation  of  Germany, 
which  is  known  as  the  Zollvercin,  are  numerous  ; 
we  find  the  names  of  Below,  Hupfer  and  Walfer- 
man,  Sommer,  Adt  Brothers,  Pleisch  Ran  and 
Company,  Kindermann,  and  the  Hertford  Prison 
directors,  and  amongst  the  Persian  contributions 
we  find  some  papier  mache  manufacture.  Such 
is  the  list  of  actual  exhibitors  ;  those  who  have 
employed  this  material  in  conjunction  with 
other  materials  are  far  more  numerous. 

The  history  of  the  papier  mS-che  manufacture 
is  somewhat  obscure  ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
practised  in  Paris  for  considerably  more  than 
a  centurj’-,  as  we  find  that  a  German  manu¬ 
facturer  of  lacquered  goods  went  to  Paris  in 
1740  to  learn  the  proeess  from  one  Lefevre, 
who  was  even  then  celebrated  for  works  in 
paper,  and  whose  productions  it  is  stated  were 
to  be  found  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Martin,  as  the  German  was  called,  returned  to 
his  own  country  and  established  a  manufactory, 
which  was  however  almost  entirely  confined  to 
paper  snuff-boxes.  These  were  so  successfully 
made  that  his  name  became  permanently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  article,  and  the  “  Martins,”  as 
these  papier  mache  boxes  were  called,  were 
much  sought  after.  The  great  mart,  howevei’, 
of  papier  mache  articles  was  Paris,  in  which 
city  so  great  a  variety  was  manufactured  that 
the  quantity  sent  into  Prussia  only,  became  so 
large  as  to  induce  Frederic  II.,  in  1765,  to 
establish  a  manufactory  at  Berlin,  which  rapidly 
became  eminently  successful. 

The  manufacture,  essentially  an  easy  one, 
was  shortly  adopted  by  other  German  states, 
and  Brunswick  and  Niirnburg  became  especially 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  paper 
articles,  and  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
designs  adopted. 

Other  states  by  degrees  adopted  the  manu¬ 
facture,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteentli 
century  it  was  introduced  into  Vienna,  where  it 
is  now  cai’ried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  From  the 
continent  we  find  papier  mdehe'  articles  ex¬ 
hibited  by  at  least  a  dozen  firms  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France,  and  we  have  had  therefore 
a  most  excellent  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
merits  of  their  manufacture  as  compared  with 
our  own.  It  is  questionable  however  if  any  of 
the  papier  milche  works  from  the  continent 
equal  in  perfection  of  material,  beauty  of  form, 
and  chasteness  of  ornamentation,  those  which 
are  exhibited  by  the  manufacturers  of  our  own 
country. 

Baskerville,  the  celebrated  printer  and  type¬ 
founder,  carried  on  business  as  a  japanner,  in 
1746,  and  to  him  the  trade  is  much  indebted  for 
varnishes  and  processes  employed.  Clay,  who 
was  an  apprentice  of  Baskerville,  patented  a 
mode  of  making  trays,  known  now  as  the  pasting 
method.  At  the  expiration  of  his  patent  many 
commenced  business  in  the  same  hne  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Wolverhampton. 

It  is  an  ignorant  spirit  that  sets  down  iron 
and  paper  articles,  ornamented  and  painted,  as 
‘‘  Birmingham  ”  (reproachfully),  since  much  has 
been  done  in  every  st^’le  of  ornamentation  that 
has  been  adopted — metallic,  painted,  and  ])earl- 
embedded — that  England,  considering  how  little 
she  has  fostered  schools  of  do.sign  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  workmen  employed,  had  no  right  to 
expect,  and  of  which  she  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed.  The  spiiit  referred  to  has  many  times 
characterised  the  beautifully-executed  pictures 
of  Maclise  as  “  Tea-tray  Painting.”  Many  men 
who  have  been  honourably  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Art,  have  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  painting  tea-trays,  and  have  not  been  ashamed 
of  their  occupation  ;  among  the  rest  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Bird,  R.A.,  Moses  Haughton,  and  Bond. 
Many  who  are  now  living  might  be  added,  who 
are  only  known  to  the  ]>ublic  by  their  produc¬ 
tions  upon  canvass,  and  upon  paper  for  book 
illustrations. 

Some  of  the  earliest  paper  trays  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  polychromatic  borders  from  the 
decorations  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  centres 
were  painted  monochrome  groups  of  figures 
copied  from  the  antique.  Next  came  groups  of 
painted  figures,  scriptural  and  rural,  with  well- 
painted  picturesque  landscapes.  Many  of  the 
above-named  subjects  were  done  in  bronze  and 
gold.  The  most  generally  approved  style  thirty 
years  ago  was  the  metallic,  adopted  from  the 
Chinese,  consistingof  Chinese  landscapes,  temples, 
and  figures.  Any  attempt  to  reform  the  Chinese 
patterns  was  cried  down ;  hence  it  became  one 
of  the  requisites,  in  ornamenting  trays,  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  laws  of  aerial  and  linear  per¬ 
spective.  Some  of  the  Chinese  floral  sprigs,  and 
those  designed  after  them,  possessed  considerable 
merit ;  and  even  now,  if  done  well,  are  not  dis¬ 
liked  by  persons  of  good  taste.  Gold  leaf  and 
gold  powder,  upon  the  necessary  hlach  ground, 
have  a  pleasing  effect,  if  not  an  artistic  one,  and 
are  infinitely  better  than  the  crude  coloured  abor¬ 
tions  which  are  too  numerous.  In  connexion  with 
the  metallic  style  a  peculiar  mode  of  painting 
flowers  in  colours  was  now  very  frequent,  and 
this  also  was  adopted  from  the  Chinese.  This 
has  been  much  improved,  and  has  suggested  the 
mode  practised  upon  china  and  pottery,  of 
“  dusting  grounding.” 

Pearl-embedding,  called  inlaying,  and  staining 
upon  gold  and  silver  leaf,  have  had  a  hard  run 
together.  Interiors  of  buildings  done  in  bronze 
and  finished  with  colour  have  been  much  sought 
after  for  seven  years,  but  now,  for  some  time, 
they  have  nearly  gone  to  rest.  Stained  silver, 
in  the  shape  of  birds,  has  taken  well  with  many. 
This  was  the  style,  combined  with  bronze  skies, 
that  made  paper  trays  look  like  iron  ones,  and 
was,  for  a  season,  much  in  i-equest.  Since  that 
time  Alhambi'aic  borders  and  ornaments  have 
been  much  used.  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Sj)iers, 
of  Oxford,  topographical,  architectural,  and  pic¬ 
torial  landscapes,  have  been  introduced.  And 
thus  views  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  its 
many  colleges  and  halls,  upon  articles  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  utility,  have  found  their  way  into 
various  parts  of  the  world  as  remembrances  of 
times  past  and  early  associations. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  shows  what  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  style 
of  decoration  to  the  various  forms  of  articles  and 
their  uses.  With  increased  knowledge  and  exe¬ 
cutive  skill  in  the  workman,  the  old  metallic 
patterns  must  give  way  to  floral  sprigs  and 
borders  directly  derived  from  nature  ;  the  chro¬ 
matic  delineations  must  be  as  artistically  quiet 
as  the  nature  of  the  grounds  will  admit ;  and  all 
the  decorations  in  metals,  colours,  and  pearl, 
must  have  some  attention  in  one  important 
element,  and  that  is  size  ;  the  size  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
article  upon  which  they  are  laid. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the 
process,  or  rather,  processes  employed,  we 
would  refer  to  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  employment  of  papier  mache  ou 
record — namely  the  construction  of  a  church 
capable  of  holding  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 
A  full  and  curious  account  of  this  building  is 
given  in  Ersch’s  and  Gruber’s  German  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  The  framing  of  the  building  offers  no 
peculiarity,  wood  and  stone,  as  in  other 

churches  being  the  material  emjdoyed,  but  the 
interior  and  the  exterior  in  every  part  is  covered 
with  j)apier  mache.  The  shafts  of  the  exterior 
Corinthian  columns  are  covered  with  this 
material,  but  the  acanthus  foliage  of  the  capitals 
i.s  formed  entirely  of  paper;  the  interior  walls, 
the  ornamented  eeiliug,  the  statues,  which  are 
numerous,  and  the  basso  relievos  are  all  formed 
of  papier  mache.  The  way  in  which  this  was 
accomplished,  was  principally  by  the  use  of 
paper  pulp,  subjected  to  tlie  following  very 
ingenious  chemical  preparation  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  perfectly  water-proof.  The 
paper  pulp  was  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  whey  of  milk  and  white  of  egg ; 
tills  being  done  a  large  portion  of  carefully  1 

slacked  lime  was  added,  and  this  being  employed  i 

to  form  the  sheets,  or  being  pressed  into  ' 

moulds  for  the  ornamental  parts,  was  steeped  in 
vitriol  largely  diluted.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lime  in  close  combination  with  coagulated  ^ 

albumen,  the  whole  involving  the  pulped  paper, 
and  rendering  it  quite  impervious  to  moi.sture. 

This  being  painted  over  formed  a  most  durable 
and  perfectly  permanent  means  of  introducing 
a  large  amount  of  ornament  at  a  small  cost. 

Paper  roofs  have  been  frequently  employed  i 

in  this  country.  These  have  been  usually  ' 

merely  large  sheets  of  brown  paper  saturated  i 

with  coal  tar,  and  laid  together  in  several  | 

thicknesses ;  this  kind  of  roof  is  quite  water-  ! 

prool)  b>it  it  is  so  very  combustible  that  it  has 
been  very  generally  abandoned.  We  find  in  the 
Exhibition  however  an  example  of  such  a  roof  ! 

which  has  been  employed  at  Brighton  by  the 
exhibitor.  Into  this  we  believe  lime  and  sand 
also  enter  as  component  parts ;  if  so,  some  of  the 
objections  as  to  its  inflammability  are  slightly 
obviated  although  not  by  any  means  overcome. 

The  use  of  papier  mache  for  internal  decoration 
has  been  long  practised  in  this  country,  and 
greater  hardness  is  very  commonly  given  to  the 
jiaper  pulp  by  the  use  of  whiting  and  glue. 

The  application  of  this  material  to  this  jiurpose 
has  been  very  rapidly  gaining  ground,  the 
numerous  advantages  arising  from  the  lightness 
of  paper  ornaments,  w’hen  compared  with 
plaster  of  paris,  and  their  also  being  less  liable 
to  chip,  has  led  to  the  employment  of  it  in  the 
decoration  of  our  theatres  and  many  public 
buildings.  The  House  of  Lords  may  be  adduced 
as  a  very  remarkable  example,  and  in  the 
fittings  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  it  has  also  been 
very  extensively  applied. 

It  is  usually  the  true  papier  mache  or  pulped 
paper  which  is  thus  employed.  This  pulp  is 
ordinarily  made  of  cuttings  of  coarse  paper  boiled 
in  W'ater,  and  be.aten  in  a  mortar,  till  they 
assume  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste.  To 
this  a  quantity  of  gum  arabic  is  added  to  give 
it  tenacity,  and  in  many  cases  China  clay  is 
found  to  be,  in  small  quantities,  a  most  useful 
addition.  The  moulds  into  which  this  is  cast 
are  made  in  the  usual  way,  the  paper  pulp  is 
poured  in,  and  a  reverse  mould  is  employed,  so 
that  the  cast  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  shell, 
as  in  plaster  casts. 

Another  mode  of  forming  papier  mdche  is  by 
glueing  or  pasting  many  thicknesses  of  paper 
together,  as  in  the  practice  of  making  mill- 
boards  ;  these  are  called  blanks.  The  blanks 
are  chiefly  what  are  called  pasted,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  made  with  pulp  ;  the  difference 
being  that  they  consist  of  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  to  moulds  and  dressed  wuth  files,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  proper  forms.  Boards  made  in  this 
way  work  vvell  under  the  plane,  and  are  sawed 
to  form  many  articles  of  cabinet-work  before  i 

blacking  and  varnishing.  The  pulp  is  pressed  in 
a  mould  in  a  machine,  and  afterwai-ds  dressed. 

The  articles  thus  formed  are  saturated  with  oil 
and  spirits  of  tar,  after  which  they  are  blacked 
and  several  times  varnished  with  japan  varnish. 

They  are  brought  to  a  face  with  pulverised 
pumice-stone  and  rotten-stone,  and  receive  a  ' 

high  polish  by  the  friction  of  the  hand.  Of  all 
the  varnish  at  present  used  in  the  manufacture, 
japan  varnish  is  the  least  liable  to  crack,  the 
hardest,  and  consequently  receives  the  highest 
and  most  lasting  polish,  and  does  not  readily 
bloom.  This  is  adopted  principally  for  those 
articles  in  which  a  plain  smooth  surface  is 
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required.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
mode  of  forming  the  paste-board;  several  sheets 
of  strong  paper  being  well  glued  are  placed 
together,  and  by  being  passed  through  very 
heavy  rollers,  or  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
tlie  whole  is  made  to  appear  as  one  firm  mass. 
In  some  instances,  slight  curvatures  and  mould¬ 
ings  are  given  during  this  process  of  compression, 
and  in  the  case  of  snuff  boxes,  pieces  of  paper, 
the  required  sizes  for  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides, 
are  glued  together,  one  on  another,  round  a 
frame  or  mould,  which  is  afterwards  removed. 
All  the  articles  of  furniture,  large  and  small, 
which  present  flat  or  slightly  curved  surfaces, 
are  formed  in  the  above  manner ;  they  are  then 
covered  with  a  varnish  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  way ; — Colophony  or  turpentine 
boiled  down  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable, 
is  molted  in  a  glazed  earthenware  pot,  and 
thi’ice  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  is  sprinkled 
in  it  by  degrees,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine.  When  the  amber  is 
melted,  the  same  cpiautity  of  sarcocolla  is 
sprinkled  in,  and  more  spirits  of  turpentine 
added,  until  the  whole  becomes  fluid,  when  it  is 
strained  through  a  coarse  hair  bag,  by  being 
pressed  between  hot  plates.  This  is  the  old 
form  of  varnish :  good  asphaltum  or  the  true 
resin  of  petroleum  dissolved  in  strong  turpen¬ 
tine,  would  appear  likely  to  answer  very  much 
better,  and  it  has  been  in  some  cases  most 
successfully  employed.  Whatever  varnish  is 
applied  is  mixed  with  fine  ivory  black,  and  laid 
upon  the  dried  paper  paste  in  a  hot  room,  being 
then  placed  in  a  gently  heated  oven,  in  which  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  oven  is  cold. 
The  object  of  this  is  two-fold — to  allow  the 
paper  to  absorb  a  large  dose  of  the  varnish,  and 
to  dry  it  slowly  by  the  evaporation  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  matters.  It  is  next  day  placed  in  a  hot 
oven  and  on  the  third  day  in  one  still  hotter, 
from  which  it  is  taken  when  cold,  and  the 
surface  thus  formed  is  hard,  glossy,  and  durable, 
resisting  the  action  of  any  liquid  however  hot. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  British  papier  machti  manufacture, 
as  compared  with  that  of  any  continental  state, 
but  without  success.  We  find  that  the  value  of 
the  French  exports  of  Cartons  moults — papier 
machc,  is  2l0,376f.,  that  of  Cartons  cn  feuilles 
is  6352f.,  and  Cartons  lustres  (jiolished  boards 
for  the  cloth  manufacturers)  is  18,992f.  We 
believe  our  own  exports  to  exceed  this  by  a  very 
considerable  amount. 

Various  methods  of  ornamenting  papier 
mflche  works  are  in  vogue ;  as  a  material  upon 
which  the  artists’  pencil  may  be  employed  its 
capabilities  are  exceedingly  great.  As  examples 
of  this  we  may  refer  to  many  of  the  beautiful 
and  really  artistic  works  of  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Sons,  of  Oxford,  who  have  devoted  their  works 
prineip.ally  to  views  of  the  colleges,  churches, 
and  objects  of  historical  interest  about 
Oxford.  Their  ornamental  fire-screen  on 
which  is  a  view  of  the  Martyrs’  Monument,  is 
an  exceedingly  good  example  of  this  class  of 
painting.  The  works  also  from  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Walton,  of  Wolverhampton,  are 
no  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  In  the 
landscapes  and  historic  and  dramatic  scenes 
which  we  find  upon  the  articles  of  their  manu- 
fiicture  there  is  much  that  is  really  far  beyond 
that  meretricious  style  which  has  commonly 
been  aimed  at  in  these  productions.  Their 
views  of  Windsor  Castle,  Holyrood,  and  Glen- 
gariff,  have  been  most  deservedly  admired. 
Their  revivals  of  the  Louis  Quatorzo  orna¬ 
ments  and  figures,  have  been  exceedingly  happy, 
as  also  the  precise  groups  of  Watteau,  although 
not  so  much  to  our  taste  as  many  other  works. 
We  can  perfectly  understand  the  admirers  of 
the  pastorals  which  proclaimed  the  amours  of 
Colin  and  of  Strephon,  regarding  the  artificial 
groups  of  Watteau  with  admiration,  but  in  these 
days  when  we  regard  natural  effect  as  superior 
to  artistic  effect,  there  is  an  unpleasing  stiffness 
in  these  productions.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  em¬ 
ployed  his  pencil  in  some  Alhambraic  designs, 
executed  at  Mr.  Walton’s  establishment. 

Preparation  for  Painting. — The  first  thing 
done  before  painting  is  to  lay  in  a  form  of  a  light 
colour,  as  a  ground.  Some  of  the  views  upon 
papier  mflch^  sold  at  a  low  price,  have  the  details 


of  buildings  transferred  from  lithographic  prints- 
However  well  they  may  be  filled  in,  they  look 
worthless  ;  the  distant  objects  looking,  so  far  as 
the  details  are  concerned,  as  near  the  eye  as 
those  at  the  base  line.  All  the  views  on  the 
works  of  Spiers  &  Son  are  painted  by  hand,  and 
studious  care  is  paid  to  drawing,  light  and  shade, 
and  colour.  The  views  being  all  painted  in 
Oxford  more  attention  is  paid  to  local  correct¬ 
ness  in  colour,  and  in  the  architectural  details, 
than  is  commonly  the  case.  Many  of  the  scenes 
are  sketched  upon  the  spot,  and  studies  of  details 
made  by  the  persons  who  are  employed  to  paint 
them.  As  much  care  is  bestowed  upon  those 
views,  before  varnishing,  as  is  given  to  paintings 
in  oil  upon  canvass.  These  remarks  are  made 
because  some  persons,  not  acquainted  with  the 
executive  of  painting,  imagine,  from  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  architectural  details,  that  they  are 
done  by  some  block-printing  process. 

Gilding. — The  ordinary  mode  of  gilding  is 
effected  by  laying  gold  leaf  upon  a  design  which 
has  been  previously  drawn  with  a  pencil  dijsped 
in  colour  mixed  with  size.  This  is  called  dead 
gilding.  Bright  or  ljurnished  gilding  is  done  in 
two  ways.  I'ho  first  process  is  the  same  for 
both.  A  weak  solution  of  isinglass  is  laid  upon 
the  article,  the  size  of  the  intended  ornament, 
upon  which  gold  leaf  of  the  clearest  kind  is  laid 
smoothly  all  over.  AVhen  dry  the  design  is 
pencilled  in  with  copal  varnish,  and  the  super¬ 
fluous  gold  wiped  off  with  cotton  wool  dipped 
in  water.  The  other  plan  is  to  put  in  the  design 
with  asphaltum.  AVhen  dry  the  gold  leaf  not 
covered  is  rubbed  off  with  damp  cotton  wool. 
The  asphaltum  is  wiped  off  the  gold  ^vith  cotton 
wool  and  turpentine,  which  leaves  the  ornaments 
in  bright  gold,  the  gold  having  been  laid  upon  a 
bright  surface.  The  gold  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
other,  is  fixed  with  copal  varnish.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter  plan  is,  that  it  enables  the 
workman  to  see  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  give 
to  his  work  more  freedom  and  correctness. 
Designs  arc  sometimes  covered  with  powdered 
bronze  instead  of  gold,  when  they  are  pencilled 
with  size  colour. 

Messrs.  Jennens  &  Bettridge,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  extent  of  their  manu¬ 
factory,  have  been  large  exhibitors,  and  this 
house  has  certainly  displayed  to  the  utmost  the 
capabilities  of  papier  mflche.  The  works  exhi¬ 
bited  by  them  have  been  mostly  designed  by 
artists  of  established  celebrity.  Mr.  J.  Bell,  for 
example,  is  the  designer  of  the  “  Victoria 
Ilegia  ”  cot,  in  which,  however,  there  is  a  some¬ 
what  forced  construction,  probably  from  the 
intractibility  of  the  subject.  The  “  Day- 
Dreamer  ’’  is  the  name  somewhat  fancifully 
given  to  an  easy  chair  designed  by  H.  Fitz  Cook: 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  capabilities  of  the 
material,  we  give  the  following  description  of 
the  design  : — • 

The  chair  is  decorated  at  the  top  with  two 
winged  thoughts,  the  one  with  bird-like  pinions 
and  crowned  with  roses,  representing  happy 
and  joyous  dreams,  and  the  other  with  leathern 
bat-like  wings,  unpleasant  and  troublesome 
ones.  Behmd  is  displayed  hope  under  the 
figure  of  the  rising  sun.  The  twisted  supports 
of  the  back  are  ornamented  with  the  happy 
hearts-ease,  convolvulus,  and  snowdrop,  all 
emblematic  of  the  subject.  In  front  of  the  seat 
is  a  shell,  containing  the  head  of  a  cherub, 
and  on  either  side  of  it,  pleasant  and  troubled 
dreams  are  represented  by  figures.  At  the 
side  is  seen  the  figure  of  Puck,  lying  asleep  in 
a  labyrinth  of  foliage  and  holding  a  branch  of 
poppies  in  his  hand.  In  this  collection,  in  that 
of  Mr.  T.  Lane,  and  some  others  were  to  be 
found  many  very  beautifid  examples  of  inlaying 
with  mother-of-pearl.  This  process  patented 
by  Messrs.  Jennens  and  Bettridge  about  eighteen 
years  since,  consists  in  cutting  slices  of  the 
mother-of-pearl  shell  into  such  shapes  as  may 
be  required. 

Pearl  Worl. — The  aurora  pearl  is  generally 
preferred  on  account  of  tne  various  and  brilliant 
colours  it  displays.  It  is  first  ground  into  thin 
layers,  and  is  then  cut  into  the  desired  forms 
with  scissors  and  knives,  and  some  of  the  regular 
forms  are  stamped  by  a  press.  Each  small  piece 
of  pearl  is  then  stuck  upon  a  soft  ground  of 
japan  varnish  to  form  the  intended  design. 


When  this  has  been  hardened  in  the  stove,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  varnish  till  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  pearl.  The  whole  is  then 
again  hardened,  and  the  varnish  rubbed  off 
the  pearl  with  pumice  stone  and  water,  leaving 
the  pattern  clear  in  pearl  and  embedded  in  the 
varnish.  Another  mode  was  patented  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  suit¬ 
able  for  small  designs,  and  generally  it  is  used 
for  birds  and  small  floral  sprigs.  It  is  adapted 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  pencil,  and  w'hen 
well  done,  the  pearl  has '  the  appearance  of 
having  been  touched  in  with  the  pencil.  Pieces 
of  pearl  are  put  upon  a  soft  ground,  and  the 
forms  drawn  upon  them  with  japan  varnish. 
When  dry,  the  uncovered  pearl  is  eaten  away  by 
rubbing  it  with  very  stiff  bristles  dijsped  in 
aquafortis.  It  is  then  finished  as  before  de¬ 
scribed.  The  plan  of  painting  adopted  from 
the  Chinese  is  one  much  used.  The  forms  of 
flowers  are  laid  in  with  white,  in  various  thick¬ 
nesses,  the  thickest  parts  to  form  the  highest 
lights ;  while  damp  dry  powdered  colours  are 
applied  in  their  proper  places,  and  then  the 
whole  is  finished  with  colours  mixed  with 
varnish. 

Gem  inlaying  is  another  patented  process,  in 
which  glass  covered  by  foils  is  employed ;  the 
operation  of  inlaying  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  pearl  inlaying.  One  exhibitor.  Geo.  C. 
Davies,  introduced  stained  and  polished  metals, 
with  the  best  effect.  The  papier  mache  oi-na- 
ments  of  Jlr.  Bielefield  exhibit  in  another 
direction,  that  of  architectural  decoration,  the 
extreme  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
applied. 

We  intended  to  have  included  this  article  on 
papier  mache  manufacture  in  those  devoted  to 
the  applications  of  science.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  jjractical  skill  rather  than  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  is  required  to  produce  the  many  veiy 
beautiful  effects  which  are  now  common.  It 
must  however  be  evident  that  the  cohesion  of 
the  paper,  the  preparation  of  the  varnish,  and 
several  of  the  manipulatory  details  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  science  for  their  perfection,  and  thus 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  papier  mfi-ch^ 
which  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  might 
have  been  included  in  the  series. 

lloBEKT  Hunt. 


EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  HER 
MAJESTY  AT  GLASGOW. 


The  important  commission  to  execute  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  her  Majesty  has  been  given  to  the 
Baron  Maroehetti.  We  are  far  from  grudging 
this  eminent  foreign  sculptor  the  success  which  has 
attended  his  establishment  in  this  country — he 
having  now  become  one  of  our  resident  artists. 
Whilst  we  have  at  all  times  exerted  ourselves  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  British  artist,  we  trust 
that  our  advocacy  of  his  interests  is  not  incompa¬ 
tible  with  a  generous  feeling  towards  foreign  merit, 
or  from  bidding  its  possessor  welcome  when  he 
comes  amongst  us.  The  Baron  Marochetti’s 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Glasgow 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  the 
statues  erected  in  honour  of  our  great  military 
commander;  and  the  statue  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  by  the  same  artist  is  unquestionably  a 
noble  production,  and  in  a  high  style  of  Art ;  the 
enterprising  energy  which  the  Baron  Maroehetti 
has  displayed  in  preparing  this  fine  work  for  our 
Great  Exhibition,  has  placed  him  in  an  advanta¬ 
geous  position,  and  it  has,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
employment  for  the  execution  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  her  Majesty. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  best  periods  of 
Art  in  different  countries,  to  employ  artists  with¬ 
out  reference  to  their  extraction  ;  we  need  not 
point  to  special  instances  of  whatis  known  to  every 
well-read  artist,  nor  need  w-e  dwell  upon  the  very 
important  influence  upon  schools  of  Art  of  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  a  new  element,  by  the  invitation  ^  to 
foreign  artists,  to  execute  important  works  beside 
those  of  native  artists. 

But  the  policy  of  employing  foreign  talent  for 
public  iDorks  in  preference  to  native  admits  of 
some  qualification  ;  it  is  only  right  that  this  should 
be  done  when  there  seems  no  possibility  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  suitable  work  from  the  latter  ;  and  as  w'e 
cannot  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  English 


sculptor  capable  of  producing  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Queen,  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the 
country,  we  think  the  Glasgow  committee  have 
not  done  justice  to  our  sculptors  in  selecting  the 
Baron  for  the  execution  of  so  important  an  under¬ 
taking,  however  skilful  he  may  be.  But  pre¬ 
suming  we  have  no  one  in  England  competent  to 
the  task,  which  we  do  not  admit,  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome  by  having  a  statue  of  another 
character.  One  would  suppose  the  good  citizens 
of  Glasgow,  if  convinced  of  the  inability  of  English 
artists  to  produce  what  they  desire,  would  have 
had  the  patriotism,  to  make  their  wishes  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  reputation  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
and  so  determined  upon  some  matter  which  they 
knew  could  be  worthily  done  by  a  British  artist, 
rather  than  have  selected  a  foreigner.  "We  say 
this  without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to 
the  Baron  Marochetti,  whose  talents,  as  before 
remarked,  we  hold  in  high  estimation ;  but 
we  confess  regret  at  seeing  a  great  public  work 
put  into  any  hands  but  those  which  have  sprung 
from  our  native  soil.  So  far  as  we  know,  and  we 
believe  our  statement  is  correct,  no  English  artist 
has  been  applied  to  on  the  subject ;  no  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  entered  into ;  the  work  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  Italian  without  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  whether  a  native  sculptor  could  or  would 
do  it  satisfactorily  ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is,  it 
may  be  supposed,  because  most  if  not  all  similar 
efforts  have  proved  failures.  But  these  very 
failures  are  of  use  to  future  aspirants ;  their  errors 
and  defects  stand  as  beacons  of  warning,  or  rather 
serve  as  instructive  lessons  whereby  the  unwise 
will  he  taught  wisdom.  We  are  confident,  had 
the  Glasgow  Gommittee  done  v/hat  in  justice 
to  our  native  schools  they  should  have  done, 
sought  among  its  professors  for  a  competent  artist, 
there  would  have  been  no  great  difficulty  in  finding 
one.  At  this  present  time,  for  instance,  Mr.  Foley 
is  modelling  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Harninge, 
to  be  cast  in  bronze  and  erected  in  India,  which, 
we  believe,  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  ivill 
be  one  of  the  noblest  v/orks  of  modem  art,  by 
whomsoever  the  others  may  have  been  executed  : 
and  certainly,  his  statue  of  John  Hampden,  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  equal  to  the  finest 
portrait  sculptures  of  the  age.  We  mention  Mr. 
Foley’s  name  simply  because  it  comes  first  to  our 
recollection  with  reference  to  an  equestrian  statue, 
but  there  are  others  we  could  mention  with  equal 
confidence.  The  sum  of  3000L  has,  we  understand, 
been  already  subscribed  for  the  Glasgow  statue  in 
honour  of  the  Queen,  and  this  sum,  we  again  say, 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  foreigner,  unless  very 
substantial  reasons  can.  be  adduced  for  the  pre¬ 
ference.  Surely  among  the  numerous  contribu¬ 
tors  of  British  sculpture  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
the  Glasgow  Committee  might  have  selected  one 
artist,  at  least,  capable  of  doing  justice  artistically, 
to  the  Queen  of  these  realms.  The  subject,  of 
itself,  would  stimulate  the  sculptor  to  more  than 
ordinary  exertion. 

With  competitions  our  artists  of  the  higher 
grades  are  heartily  disgusted ;  they  “  will  have 
none  of  these  things.”  Where  favouritism  and 
Jobbery  go  hand  in  hand,  there  is  small  inducement 
for  m.en  of  talent  and  reputation  to  risk  the  latter, 
and  to  waste  the  former  upon  speculative  labours. 
But  let  a  direct  application,  be  made,  and  there 
are  few  who  would  shrink  from  undertaking  even 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen,  and  scarcely  one 
who  would  not  do  it  satisfactorily.  The  question  of 
competition  for  public  works  is  one  upon  which 
we  may  hereafte.r  find  occasion  to  enlarge. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


As  might  be  expected  the  “  Provinces  ”  are  all 
astir  upon  the  subject  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Great  Exhibition ;  meetings  have  taken  place  in 
many  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  memo¬ 
rials  have  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioners 
embodying  various  proposals  for  the  application  of 
the  money,  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  A  large  number  of  individual 
opinions  have  also  been  forwarded  to  us,  some  of 
which,  had  we  space,  we  might  insert  in  our 
columns,  as  they  contain  hints  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Among  the  memorials  the  most 
comprehensive — and  as  practicable  as  comprehen¬ 
sive— is  that  adopted  by  the  local  committee  of 
Bolton ;  it  recommends  that  a  statue,  in  bronze  or 
other  metal,  of  Prince  Albert,  with  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription,  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  Crystal  Palace :  that  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  materials  of  the  present  edifice  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  a  museum  in  which 
should  be  deposited  such  specimens,  models,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Exhi¬ 
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bition,  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation; 
and,  finally,  that  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the 
edifice  as  it  now  stands,  should  be  marked  by  a 
monolithic  block  of  granite,  or  other  stone,  placed 
at  each  corner,  to  serve  as  bases  of  statues  einblc- 
matio  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Exhibition, 
or  of  the  four  continents  which  have  contributed  to 
it ;  and  that  on  these  blocks  should  be  engraved 
the  names  of  the  principal  individuals  concerned  in 
carrying  out  the  Exhibition  in  all  its  various  rami¬ 
fications.  That  the  surplus  receipts,  after  the 
most  ample  payments  have  been  made  for  legitimate 
purposes,  must  be  enormous,  is  now  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  the  question,  to  be  considered  is, 
how  may  these  funds  be  best  applied  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  public  at  large  who  have  created  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  them  instrumental  to  the  great 
end  of  the  Exhibition :  the  decision  is  one  on 
which  our  expectations  of  the  future  mainly  depend. 
We  have  all  along  advocated  the  importance  of 
another  exposition  of  industrial  art,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  five  or  six  years,  such  exposition 
to  be  national  or  universal,  as  may  be  deemed 
fittest ;  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for 
ascertaining  what  benefits  have  arisen  from  that 
which  is  Just  concluded,  and  we  think  that  some 
portion  of  the  surplus  might  not,  inappropriately, 
be  reserved  for  this  object.  The  closing  of  the 
gates  of  the  Crystal  Palace  must  only  be  regarded 
as  “the  beginning  of  the  end  the  fruits  it  may 
produce  have  yet  to  be  gathered  in,  and  we  look  to 
those  who  have,  in  some  degree,  the  means  in  their 
hands  for  finishing  the  work,  that  there  be  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  free  and  perfect  termina¬ 
tion.  The  disposal  of  the  surplus  proceeds,  we 
again  say,  must  decide  the  future. 

Glasgow. — A  public  meeting,  with  the  Lord 
Provost  in  the  chair,  was  held  in  Glasgow  upon 
the  30th  of  September,  to  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  institution  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  city. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
by  Sir  James  Campbell,  Mr.  Napier  the  eminent 
engineer,  and,  in  an  excellent  speech,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  McLellan,  distinguished  as  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  good  collection  of  pictures.  "We  have 
not  room  for  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted, 
nor  for  the  list  of  the  numerous  committee  which 
was  appointed  to  obtain  suitable  plans  and  to 
draw  tip  a  constitution  for  the  new  society.  "We 
learn  with  pleasure  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  and  wealthy  city  of  Glasgow  are  giving 
their  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  We  have  examined  the  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  buildings  for  the  Institute,  which  appear 
quite  unsuited  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  designed ;  the  galleries  are  of  mean 
proportions,  and  are  far  too  small  for  any  useful 
purpose,  and  we  can  only  express  our  hope  that 
the  promoters  of  the  new  Institute  of  Glasgow 
will  take  warning  by  the  errors  which  have  been, 
so  frequently  committed  in,  the  erection  of  picture 
and  statue  galleries  elsewhere.  Whilst  the  plan 
which  has  been  published  provides  indifferent 
accommodation,  the  design  for  the  exterior  of  the 
proposed  building  is  equally  objectionable.  We 
trust  that  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  will  take  our 
remarks  in  good  part ;  we  congratulate  them  upon 
the  foundation  of  an  Institute  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  we  add 
the  expression  of  our  hope,  that  they  will  secure 
for  its  support  the  sympathy  of  our  leading  artists 
in.  London  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Western  Academy  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  opened  in  Glasgow  on  the  11th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  We  congratulate  the  members  of  the  W estern 
Academy  upon  the  progress  manifested  in  the 
pictures  which  they  have  exhibited  this  year.  No 
rising  school  of  artists  has  laboured  under  greater 
disadvantages  or  with  more  energy  and  with  true 
love  of  Art  than  this  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
From  year  to  year  its  exhibitions  have  improved, 
not  merely  by  the  accession  of  pictures  from  other 
schools,  but  by  the  steady  advancement  to  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  own  artists.  The  inhabitants  of  Glas¬ 
gow  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  perseverance  and 
energy  of  the  artists  who  have  raised  their,  school 
of  Art  to  its  present  position.  The  Art-Union  of 
Glasgow  is  also  rising  in  popular  estimation,  and 
increasing  in  the  number  of  its  subscribers  ;  it  has 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  historical  picture 
exhibited  this  year,  as  also  for  the  best  landscape  ; 
and  several  eminent  artists  have  responded  to  the 
invitation  by  sending  their  pictures  to  the 
exhibition. 

Paisley. — A  meeting  of  the  directors,  students, 
and  friends  of  the  Government  School  of  Design 
here,  took  place  in  the  gallery  of  the  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr.  Stewart,  the  head 
master,  with  a  testimonial  from  the  students,  in 
the  form  of  a  silver  palette,  richly  engraved ;  it 
was  fitted  in  a  mahogany  case,  and  formed  alto¬ 
gether  an  elegant  and  most  appropriate  gift.  Mr. 
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Wright,  janitor  to  the  institution,  was  presented 
by  the  students,  at  the  close  of  last  session,  with  a 
costly  gold  chain.  These  testimonials  are  alike 
honourable  to  the  donors  and  recipients,  as  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  unanimity  prevailing  among  them,  and 
by  which  alone  success  can  be  ensured.  The 
school  here  is  in  a  very  gratifying  position,  both 
as  regards  the  number  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils ;  the  opening  of  the  present  session  showed 
a  considerable  increase  of  scholars  over  former 
periods  ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public 
are  now  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  still  further 
addition  to  its  numbers.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  a  class  for  mechanical  drawing  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  community 
of  this  large  industrial  town,  where,  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  departments  of  iron-founding,  machinery,  &c., 
many  engaged  as  engineers,  pattern-makers, 
moulders,  &c.,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
it ;  such  a  class  of  instruction  is  much  needed  in 
Paisley. 

BiiiMiNGHAM. — The  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Artists  of  this  town  is  now  opened.  The  cata¬ 
logue  contains  a  list  of  upwards  of  430  works,  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  many  of  them  by  men 
whose  names  are  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of 
their  pictures.  Mr.  F.  Goodall  exhibits  his  “  De¬ 
parture  of  the  Emigrants;”  Mr.  Linnell  his  “David 
and  the  Lion;”  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  “  Ippolita 
Torrelli;”  Sir  E.  Landseer,  “A  Dog  in  a  Rabbit 
Warren;”  Mr.  Scott  Lauder,  “Christ  Walking 
on  the  "Water,”  and  “  John  the  Baptist  Preaching 
in  the  Wilderness.”  We  also  noticed  Hilton’s 
“  Lear  and  his  Daughter;”  David  Cox’s  “Changing 
the  Pasture,”  and  pictures  by  Leslie,  Webster, 
Chalon,  Martin,  Poole,  Rothwell,  Sant,  Anthony, 
&o.  The  collection  altogether,  though  perhaps 
not  so  striking  as  on  former  occasions,  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  one,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Society. 

Dublin. — Monument  to  O'Connell. — The  ne¬ 
glected  grave  of  the  “  great  agitator  ”  in  the 
cemetery  at  Glasnevin  is  about  to  be  more  con¬ 
spicuously  noted.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  G.  Petrie 
has  designed  a  monument,  to  consist  of  a  church 
on  the  ancient  Irish  model,  a  round  tower,  and  an 
Irish  stone  cross  of  the  most  ancient  form  and 
character,  and  of  the  largest  proportion,  which  is 
to  be  erected  over  the  grave  ;  the  material  is  to  be 
the  fine  grained  granite  of  Ireland. 

Bkistol.— -The  sixth  exhibition  of  the  Bristol 
Academy  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and  is 
superior  to  all  that  have  preceded  it  in  the  same 
rooms.  Among  the  exhibitors  are  many  artists  of 
deservedly  high  reputation  connected  with  metro¬ 
politan  ex'hibitions. 

School  of  Design  at  Woecester. — A  school 
of  design  at  Worcester,  of  which  Lord  Ward  has 
been  appointed  president,  was  to  be  opened  on  the 
ist  of  October. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
site  for  a  new  National  Gallery,  Our  readers  of 
the  last  year  or  two  will  see  that  the  site  selected 
accords,  in  a  great  measure,  with  what  we  have 
previously  said  on  the  subject,  and  also  agrees  with 
that  which  Mr.  Doyle  recommended  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  John  Bussell,  published  about  twelve 
months  since.  We  trust  that  no  obstacle  will  be 
offered  to  impede  the  progress  of  a  work  that  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  great  national  undertaking, 
that  it  will  be  followed  up  with  the  spirit  becoming 
a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  enterprising  people;  and 
that  neither  parsimony  nor  jobbery  will  interfere  to 
mar  its  complete  success.  The  country  requires  a 
allery  not  only  suited  to  its  present  acquisitions, 
ut  adequate  to  what  the  future  may  bring  within 
its  reach.  The  only  objection  to  be  urged  against 
the  site  of  Kensington  Gardens,  is  its  distance  from 
town,  as  a  place  of  study  for  artists ;  and  we  would 
suggest,  in  the  event  of  this  objection  having  any 
weight,  that  a  suitable  site,  in  every  respect,  would 
be  found  in  the  Green  Park,  opposite  the  houses 
in  Piccadilly ,  somewhere  along  the  line  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  great  arch ;  here  would  be  space, 
air,  and  other  requisites  for  such  an  edifice. 

“Office  of  Woods,  &c.,  July  15,  1851. 

“  My  Lords, — In  compliance  with  your  Lordships’ 
directions  conveyed  to  us  in  Mr.  Hayter’s  letter  of 
the  26th  of  March,  we  have  considered  the  question 
referred  to  us — namely,  an  eligible  site  for  a  new 
National  Gallery. 

“  The  evidence  obtained  in  the  session  of  1850  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to 
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the  present  Nation-al  Gallery,  and  the  report  of  a 
commission  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  pictures,  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  no  site  -will  be  so  far  suited  for  this 
purpose  as  to  j  ustify  a  large  outlay  of  public  money 
in  the  construction  of  a  new  gallery  unless  it  shall 
combine  the  following  advantages. 

“  An  insulated  position,  where  the  gallery  may 
he  secured  from  the  obstruction  of  light  and  air 
occasioned  by  neighbouring  buildings,  and  where 
additional  space  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  the 
increase  of  the  collections,  or  for  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  art  which  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to 
unite  with  a  National  Gallery. 

“  A  site  which  may  be  easily  accessible  to  visitors 
resorting  thither  on  foot  and  in  public  conveyances. 

“If  these  conditions  are  admitted  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
choice  is  limited,  and  other  considerations  have  been 
pressed  on  our  notice,  tending  still  further  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  sites  which  we  can  venture  to 
recommend. 

“  The  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  parks  would 
supply  some  of  the  above-mentioned  requirements, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  secure  the  gallery,  at  least 
on  one  side,  from  the  obstruction  and  inconvenience 
of  adjoining  buildings. 

“  There  are,  however,  objections  to  the  vicinity 
of  Regent’s-park,  on  account  of  the  clay  soil,  which 
is  thought  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  preservation 
of  pictures,  and  not  to  be  selected  while  preferable 
situations  can  be  obtained. 

“The  dry  soil  of  Hyde-park  and  Kensington 
naturally  attracted  our  attention. 

“  These  large  open  spaces  not  only  afford  a  pre¬ 
sent  security  against  the  inconveniences  to  which 
the  gallery  is  exposed,  but  they  are  the  only 
grounds  which  remain  safe  for  future  years  amidst 
the  growth  of  the  metropolis. 

“  From  information  which  we  hav'e  received  we 
believe  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  land, 
with  a  frontage  to  the  park,  might  yet  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price,  which  would  afford  a  space 
for  the  construction  of  a  gallery  on  an  eligible  site. 

“  If  the  outlay  necessary  for  such  purpose  be 
deemed  inexpedient,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  eligible 
site  can  be  obtained  except  by  appropriating  for 
this  purpose  a  portion  of  Kensington-gardens. 

“There  is  ample  space  for  a  gallery,  and  for 
any  future  additions,  on  the  side  of  the  gardens 
adjoining  the  Bays  water- road,  as  marked  in  the 
plan,  and  there  are  at  present  no  rcsidenees  which 
would  be  injured  by  the  construction  of  such  a 
building. 

“  These  gardens  are  of  such  vahie  for  the  health 
and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
that  any  interference  with  them,  even  for  this 
important  national  purpose,  may  be  deemed  objec¬ 
tionable.  It  may  he  observed,  however,  that  the 
adjoining  gardens  would  not  only  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  but  would  also  increase 
the  attractions  of  the  gallery. 

“The  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  comparative 
freedom  from  smoke  would  favour  the  jireserva- 
tion  of  the  pictures,  while  the  distance  from  the 
more  crowded  districts  of  the  metropolis  w'ould  be 
less  felt  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  approaches. 

“  There  is  another  space  marked  on  the  plan 
as  a  paddock  between  Kensington  Palace  and  the 
Bayswater  Road,  which  also  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  appropriation  of  this  ground  to  the 
purpose  of  a  gallery  would,  although  it  is  not 
within  the  boundary  of  the  gardens,  necessitate 
the  removal  of  many  beautiful  trees,  and  interfere 
to  a  greater  degree  with  these  grounds  than  the 
site  previously  mentioned. 

“  Between  these  two  sites,  therefore,  wc  beg  to 
express  our  decided  preference  for  the  one  already 
referred  to  adjoining  the  Bayswater  Road. 

“  Seymour. 

“  CoLIiORNE. 

“  C.  L.  E.vstlake. 

“  William  Ewart. 

“  Richard  AVestmacott.” 
“  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.” 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  J.  C.  BENTLEY. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  w'e  announce 
the  death,  on  the  9th  of  the  past  month,  of  this 
excellent  engraver,  whose  name  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  best  landscape  engravings  which 
have  appeared  in  our  journal,  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Vernon  Gallery.”  We  shall  recur 
to  this  painful  circumstance  next  month,  when  w-e 
shall  have  more  space  for  remarks  than  can  be 
found  at  present. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


ELliERl'ELD.  —  The  permanent  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Art  is  opened  here,  and  more  than  a 
h\mdred  new  pictures  adorn  the  large  garden 
saloon  of  the  Casino  building. 

Catania.  —  A  Statue  in  Chalcedony .  —  The 
foot  of  a  statue,  carved  in  this  rare  stone,  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  Catania,  where  it  had 
lain  interred  for  many  ages.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  art  of  sculpture,  statues  were  often  formed 
of  many'  materials,  ivory,  gold,  marble,  and  even 
precious  stones  intermixed.  The  foot  is  that  of  a 
woman  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  is  covered  by  a 
sandal.  Professor  Camellari  of  Catania  is  preparing 
a  memoir  on  the  subject. 

Paris. — French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres. — Phis  institution  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (in  1663)  and  is  the 
junior  of  the  Academie  Eran(;aise  only  31  years. 

It  was  originally  founded  to  watch  over  the  Belles 
Lettres,  and  draw  up  inscriptions  for  the  King.  A 
more  feeble  series  of  papers  than  those  of  which  its 
voluminous  proceedings  are  comprised  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive.  It  has  somewhat  recently 
extended  its  paternal  influence  to  the  I'ine  Arts. 
The  question  proposed  for  discussion  in  the  year 
w'as  ;  “  What  has  been  the  increase  of  knowledge 
on  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  from  the 
earliest  period  up  to  the  times  of  Alexander, 
obtained  from  ancient  monuments,  especially  those 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  museums  of  Europe 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  ?  ”  This  enquiry, 
fruitful  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  has  provoked  no 
attempt  at  solution.  It  has  accordingly  been 
repeated  as  the  subject  of  tbe  prize  essay  for  1853. 
The  subject  is  not  described  as  intelligibly  as  it 
might  have  been,  but  were  the  French  acade¬ 
micians  as  liberal  as  English  royal  commissioners, 
it  might  be  discussed  successfully  by  Mr.  H.  Vaux, 
the  author  of  the  admirable  handbook  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  British  Museum,  which  has  just 
issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Murray.  There  has 
been  a  vast  inci'ease  of  knowledge  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  century,  so  much  indeed  that  it 
would  demand  several  volumes  instead  of  a  prize 
essay  to  set  it  forth. 

M.  Gudin  and  his  ninety  Pictures. — The  late 
Louis  Philippe,  who  did  everything  in  the  way  of 
Art-patronage  upon  a  wholesale  scale,  gave  M. 
Gudin,  the  marine  painter,  some  years  ago,  a 
commission  to  paint  ninety  pictures  for  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  8000^.,  or 
about  88f.  for  each.  If  we  are  to  form  a  notion  of 
these  pictures  from  the  specimens  of  his  art  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  French  palaces,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  refusal  of  the  National  Assembly' 
to  authorise  the  purchase  of  the  twenty-seven 
still  on  hand.  It  appears  that  only  sixty-three 
of  the  ninety  were  completed  wnen  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  February  took  place,  but  the  King  with 
his  accustomed  generosity,  so  far  as  artists  were 
concerned,  consented  to  receive  and  ]).ay  for  them  ; 
and  that  having  been  announced  for  sale,  among 
other  elfcets  of  his  Majesty,  M.  Gudin,  fearing 
that  they  would  be  knocked  down  at  prices  so  low 
as  to  injure  his  reputation,  repurchased  them  by- 
private  contract  of  the  King’s  executors  for  760/., 
that  is  to  say,  he  jmrehased  back,  by  private 
contract,  the  jiictures  he  had  sold  at  88/.  8s.  for 
8/.  It  now  turns  out  that  M.  Gudin  did  not 
scruple  to  demand  8000/.  for  a  set  of  pictures, 
executed  for  the  most  part  by  his  pupils,  which 
arc  not  worth  a  tithe  of  the  sum  paid  for  them. 
In  this  country  M.  Gudin’s  ordinary  pictures 
would  not  produce  the  cost  of  the  canvas  on  which 
they  are  jiainted ;  we  do  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  National  Assembly  has  declined  to 
deform  the  walls  of  A’ersailles  by  these  ninety- 
pictures,  even  at  the  comparatively  low  figure  at 
which  the  painter  has  purchased  them. 

Sculpture.  —  Nine  new  rooms  have  been  opened 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  filled  with  groups 
of  sculpture,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Art 
in  France,  from  the  Renaissance  under  Louis 
XII.  to  the  present  time,  the  series  closing  with 
specimens  of  the  works  ot  Hoiidon  and  Claudet. 

Rome. — An  Archaeological  Museum,  for  the 
reception  of  the  important  and  various  sepulchral 
monuments  recently-  discovered  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  is  about  to  be  formed  in  the  Lateran, 
and  in  which  similar  antiquities  will  be  deposited. 
The  necessary  funds  have  been  allotted. 

liesearches  in  the  Catacombs. — The  Bevue  des 
deux  Mondes  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  researches  of  M.  Perrett  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.  M.  Perrett  has  been  employed  six  years 
in  these  investigations,  and  has  just  returned  to 
Paris  with  the  results  of  his  labours,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  large  sheets  of  drawings 
of  frescoes,  sixty- five  of  monuments,  twenty- three 
of  paintings  on  glass,  forty-one  of  lamps,  and 


ninety  of  sepulchral  monuments.  This  collection 
has  been  purchased  for  the  French  nation  for 
7500/.  The  drawings  are  about  to  be  published 
by'  the  French  government  on  a  scale  co-rresponding 
with  their  importance. 

Venice. —  The  Stones  of  Venice.- — A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Builder  mentions  that  most  of  the 
Venetian  palaces  have  got  into  new  hands.  The 
Palazzo  Pesaro,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Canal 
Grande,  belongs  to  the  Austrian  general  Lienberg, 
who  is  about  to  restore  it  after  the  Austrian  fashion. 
The  Palazzo  Vendramini  Calergi  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Duchess  of  Berri ;  that  of  Cavalli  by 
the  Duke  de  Chambord,  and  that  of  Bezzonici  by 
Don  Carlos.  The  Palazzo  Grazzi  has  faUen  into 
the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  and  that  of  theFoscari  is  being  converted 
into  a  military  barrack.  Madame  Taglioni  is  said 
to  have  become  the  possessor  of  several  palaces  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  amongst  them  the  famous  one 
entitled  Ca.  Doro. 

Florence. —  Sale  of  Italian  Pictures. — The  con¬ 
tinental  journals  announce  that  the  fine  gallery  of 
pictures  of  the  Marquis  Rinuccini,  rich  in  w-orks 
of  the  great  Italian  painters,  will  be  sold  by  auction 
at  the  Rinuccini  Palace  at  Florence  in  May'  next. 

Berlin, — We  would  direct  the  attention  of  En¬ 
glish  readers  to  a  very'  important  document,  written 
by-  order  of  the  Prussian  government,  by  M.  Eggers, 
edito-r  of  the  Kunstblatt,  and  published  in  that 
periodical  (Nos.  33 — 35,  1851),  in  which  are  laid 
down  proposals  in  regard  to  the  re-establishing  of 
the  academies  and  schools  of  Fine  Arts,  especially 
that  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  with 
hints  about  schools  of  design.  These  proposals 
emanate  from  several  great  authorities  in  matters 
of  Art,  viz.,  Forster,  Kugler.  Von  Quandt,  Hein- 
brueck,  Schoppe,  and  Gubl.  The  prominent 
features  of  the  memorial  are  these:  Are  academies, 
in  their  actual  organisation,  useful  for  improvement 
in  Art? — Are  priv-ate  studios  preferable  to  public 
schools  ? — What  have  the  Fine  Arts  yet  to  fulfil  for 
the  benefit  of  Art-m.anufactures  ? — Shall  the  aca¬ 
demies  of  Fine  Arts  be  placed  in  a  higher  position 
as  universities  of  Art  ?  The  known  talent  of 
German  critics  is  fairly-  developed  in  the  above 
mentioned  memorial,  and  its  results  will  find 
application  in  every  country.  In  accordance  -v\-ith 
this  memorial,  we  hear  that  the  minister  of  the 
Culte  in  Austri:r,  Count  Leo  Thun,  has  been  to 
Berlin  to  have  some  conversation  with  artists  of 
judgment  respecting  the  conversion  of  the  academy 
at  Vienna  into  schools  of  Art  and  Design. 


THE  BAVARIA. 

FROM  TEE  GROOr,  IN  BRONZE,  BY  SCHWANTHALER. 

In  the  Art-Journal,  for  November,  of  the  past 
year,  we  introduced  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  inaugunitiou  of  this  celebrated  statue, 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  German  sculptor 
Schwantbalcr  :  as  the  work  has  a  reputation  far 
beyond  the  locality  where  it  is  placed,  -we  feel 
assured  that  an  engraving  of  it  w-ill  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable. 

Our  previous  notice  renders  any  criticism 
upon  the  -svork  now  unnecessary ;  it  -u-ill  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  commission  for  the 
sculpture  w-as  given  to  Schwantbalcr  by  tbe 
ex- King  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig;  and  that  it  was 
completed  and  inaugurated  on  the  9th  of 
October.  1850.  The  female  figure  is  emblematical 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  ;  it  is  of  colossal 
proportions,  being  fifty- four  feet  in  height,  and 
the  body  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter ;  yet  the 
symmetry'  of  its  form  is  fine  and  correct ;  the 
left  arm  is  i-aised,  holding  a  laurel  wreath ;  the 
right  arm  grasps  firmly  a  short  sword;  the  body 
is  clothed  in  -w  hat  represents  a  lion's  skin,  as  far 
as  the  hips ;  from  w-hich  depend  masses  of 
drapei-y,  admirably  arranged,  to  the  feet.  By 
the  side  of  the  figm-e  is  seated  a  lion  ;  and  the 
whole  is  elevated  on  a  gi-anitc  pedestal  of  thirty 
feet  high,  standing  on  a  plain  that  stretches  at 
an  elevation  of  several  feet  on  the  western  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city. 

A  work  of  such  enormous  size,  and  of  such  a 
charactei-,  must  have  occupied  much  time  in  exe¬ 
cution.  and  have  been  attended  w'ith  vast  anxiety 
and  labour  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  neither  the 
sculptor  himself,  nor  his  indefatigable  assistants. 
Mil.  Lazarini  and  Stiglmaier,  lived  to  celebrate 
its  completion.  We  must  refer  such  of  our 
readei-s  as  desii'e  to  know  more  of  the  history  of 
this  great  work  to  the  description  given  in  the 
number  of  our  journal  already  mentioned. 
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THE  BAVARIA. 

FROM  SCHWAFTTHALER'S  STATUE  IN  MUNICH  . 
DRAWN  BY  F.R.ROFFE. - ENGRAVED  BY  G.R.HALL 
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COSTUMES  OF  VARIOUS  EPOCHS. 

DHAWN  AND  DESCRIBED  BY  PROFESSOR  HEIDELOFF. 

We  now  continue  the  series  of  costumes  by  the 
eminent  artist  and  antiquary  who  has  already 
embellished  our  pages  with  so  many  beautiful 
examples  of  the  varied  dresses  of  our  European 
ancestry.  The  extended  range  taken  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  his  selection  of  subjects,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  giving  them  in  chronological  order  ; 
nor  would  such  be,  in  our  opinion,  advisable, 
inasmuch  as  a  weary  monotony  would  be  the 
result.  We,  therefore,  give  them  to  our  readers 
as  we  receive  them  ;  they  are  selected  with 
much  care  and  research,  to  display  the  chief 
features  of  costume  at  various  periods,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  all  tho  extraordinary  variety  the  subject 
presents.  We  have,  in  the  same  manner, 
given  with  them  the  learned  Professor’s  own 
descriptions,  precisely  as  transmitted  to  us,  al¬ 
though  many  of  our  northern  readers  will, 
doubtless,  demur  to  the  early  date  assigned  to 
the  Scottish  chieftain  in  our  present  series. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  engravings 
we  have  hitherto  given  have  been  as  useful  and 
interesting  as  they  are  certainly  beautiful ;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  add 
to  them,  until  they  will  form  a  large  and  valuable 
series,  for  the  constant  reference  of  the  artist, 
or  those  who  make  costume  the  subject  of  their 
study.  This  class  has  now  become  a  large  one, 
and  one  which  has  increased  considerably  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  anachronisms  that 
frequently  appeared  in  the  works  of  our  best 
artists  of  the  last  century — and  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  one — are  no  longer 
to  be  seen.  The  theatre  has  also  become  a  school 
for  costume,  and  truthfulness  of  presentation 
has  successfully  revived  past  ages  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  instruction  of  the  present  one. 

Figure  1. — An  illustrious  ancestor  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  one  of  the  most 
valiant  and  celebrated  princes  of  his  time,  Duke 
Guelph  IV.  He  became  as  Duke  Guelph  I., 
Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Nordgan,  Count  of  Altdorf 
and  Ravensberg.  Our  design  is  taken  from  an 
ancient  charter,  preserved  in  the  monastery  of 
Altdorf,  whose  benefactor  he  was.  The  family 
derived  fresh  distinction  in  the  person  of  Duke 
Guelph,  who  was  not  only  celebrated  by  being 
raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  but  was  like¬ 
wise  renowned  for  his  many  glorious  achievements 
in  battle  ;  as  well  as  for  his  lavish  endowments  of 
monasteries,  and  his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land. 
He  was  born  1040,  and  died  on  the  8th  or  9th 
of  November,  1101.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1094, 
he  was  married  for  the  second  time  to  Judith, 
daughter  of  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  widow 
of  Tostie,  Count  of  Northumberland,  mother  of 
Duke  Guelph  Y.,  and  of  Henry,  “  the  black.” 
Guelph  IV.  died  in  the  town  of  Paphos,  in 
Cyprus,  and  his  remains  were  removed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  his  commands  to  his  family  vault, 
in  the  monastery  of  Wiengarten,  Wurtemberg. 
In  our  design  he  is  represented  in  his  crusader’s 
costume,  consisting  of  a  white  mantle  with  a  red 
cross,  a  short  tunic  over  a  longer  one,  both  open 
in  front ;  beneath  appears  his  coat  of  mail,  and 
he  carries  his  helmet  and  iron  shield. 

Figure  2. — A  Scottish  costume  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  after  a  drawing  on  parch¬ 
ment  extracted  from  an  old  book,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  characters  on  the  back,  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  Gaelic  or  Erse.  According 
to  the  assertion  of  the  possessor,  this  Caledonian 
document  was  brought  to  Germany  in  the  year 
1696,  during  the  devastating  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  when  all  cloisters  and  religious  endow¬ 
ments  were  destroyed,  and  a  perfect  victory  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  episcopacy,  so  that  many  persons 
took  refuge,  with  their  treasures,  on  the  continent, 
where  the  Scottish  monks  possessed  many  reli¬ 
gious  houses ;  some  being  in  Nuremberg.  Our 
figure  represents  a  Highland  chief  whose  dress  is 
picturesque  and  extremely  beautiful.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  tunic,  or  blouse,  checkered  or  striped  in  light 
and  dark  green,  with  violet  intermixed,  and 
bordered  with  violet  stripes,  is  covered  with  a 
steel  breast-plate,  accompanied  by  a  back-piece, 
judging  from  the  iron  brassarts, — positively 
a  bequest  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the  Scots 


were  once  subjugated  ;  this,  indeed,  is  also 
attested  by  the  offensive  weapon,  the  javelin  ; 
the  sword,  however,  must  be  excepted,  for  it  is 


national,  and  like  that  of  the  present  time.  The 
strong  shield  may  also  have  descended  from  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  helmet,  which  is  decorated 
with  the  eagle’s  wing  ;  these,  together  with  the 
hunting-horn,  give  to  the  figure  a  very  imposing 


appearance.  The  national  plaid  is  wanting,  this 
was  borne  by  attendants  or  squires.  We  are  in¬ 
voluntarily  reminded  of  the  heroes  Fingall  and 
Ossian,  and  we  might  almost  think  that  this 
figure  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Scottish  king. 


Kennett  tho  Second,  grandson  of  King  Achaias 
and  the  sister  of  the  Pictish  king,  Hang. 

Figure  3.^ — Lady’s  costume  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  (in  the  Renaissance 


style,)  taken  from  a  sketch  by  Christopher  Eysol- 
dein,  pupil  of  Hans  Wagner,  of  Kulmbach.  The 
costume  is  a  sea-green  dress  with  purple  velvet 
border,  embroidered  in  gold.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  chemisette,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  she  wore  over  the  shoulders  a  sort  of  cape 
made  of  purple  velvet  embroidered  with  gold. 
Her  petticoat  is  of  orange -coloured  silk,  worked 
with  gold ;  green  shoes  and  crimped  rufiies. 
The  head-dress  is  particularly  handsome,  al¬ 
most  antique,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  cap  of 
purple  velvet,  with  a  golden  border,  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  jewels.  The  plaited  hair  is  en¬ 
circled  by  a  wreath  of  gold. 

Figure  4. — Female  costume,  taken  from  the 
family  chronicles  of  the  patrician  family  Von 
Haller,  now  resident  at  Nuremberg.  The  dress 
is  that  of  Clara  Regina,  wife  of  Hans  Joachim 


Haller,  of  Hallerstein,  about  the  year  1681.  The 
dress  is  a  rich  flowered  silk  damask,  of  light  blue 
colour,  embroidered  with  silver.  The  bodice  is  of 
silver  brocade,  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  girdle, 
of  gold,  is  set  with  jewels ;  the  shoes  are  of  silver 
brocade  embroidered  with  gold. 
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THE  AET-JOUENAL.  -^85 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM* 

However  close  may  be  the  connexion  lietwcen 
genius  and  that  “fine  phi-ensy  ”  to  which  poets 
and  psychologists  have  declared  it  nearly  allied, 
— the  relationship  between  the  conceit  of  it  and 
folly  is  easily  determined.  Extraordinary  pheno¬ 
mena,  mental  and  moral,  may  flow  from  either  of 
these  sources,  as  the  experience  of  all  time,  and 
most  emphatically  the  present,  testifies.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  books  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
“Modern  Painters,’’  about  the  true  characteristics 
of  which  the  critics  have  expressed  very  different 
opinions.  One  quality,  however,  is  ascribed  to 
them  with  a  general  unanimity ;  they  are  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Not  the  least  extraordinary  of  this 
author’s  productions  is  the  pamphlet  about  “  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.’’  From  which  of  the  above-named 
sourees  its  “  extraordinariness  ’’  springs,  we  will  not, 
just  now,  decide,  but  hope  shortly  to  make  tolerably 
apparent. 

Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  a  pseudo¬ 
system  of  art  has,  for  some  time,  obtruded  itself  on 
the  public,  under  the  presumptuous  name  borne  by 
our  author’s  pamphlet,  and  originating  with  three 
or  four,  according  to  their  chivalrous  advocate, 

“  exceeding  young  men,  of  stubborn  instincts,  and 
positive  self-trust,  and  with  little  natural  percep¬ 
tion  of  beauty  !  ’’  To  associate  anything  from  such 
a  source,  with  the  name  of  the  great  Italian 
painter,  whether  in  a  manner  expressive  of 
concurrence  or  antagonism,  is  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  act  is  presumptuous,  but, 
perhaps,  pitiable  if  done  in  all  simiMcity  and 
sincerity.  If  the  name  is  adopted,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  eclat,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable, 
it  is  a  piece  of  empiricism,  ranking  with  the 
trickery  by  which  eager  tradesmen  entrap  the 
unwary  into  reading  illusory  advertisements  by 
prefixing  to  them  such  portentous  phrases  as 
“  Calamitous  Fire,”  “  The  Crystal  Palace,”  or 
“  Cardinal  Wiseman.” 

Pre-Raphaelitism,  left  to  its  own  merits,  would 
have  passed  away  like  any  other  similar  specimen 
of  conceit  or  craft,  of  like  origin,  exciting,  at  most, 
a  momentary  smile  in  the  lively,  or  extorting  a 
passing  sarcasm  from  the  saturnine. 

The  author  of  “Modern  Painters”  has,  how¬ 
ever,  conferred  a  factitious  importance  on  the 
“  school,”  as  he  calls  it,  by  taking  it  under  his 
protection,  and  giving  it  the  benefit  of  his  public 
advocacy.  He  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  with 
the  title  assumed  by  his  juvenile  proteges,  and 
with  little  or  no  more  just  claim  to  it.  It  is  a 
“maundering”  medley  of  the  most  incongruous 
ingredients,  of  sixty-eight  pages,  of  which  six  or 
seven  only  make  any  mention  of  the  professed 
theme.  The  first  twenty  or  thereabouts  are  filled 
with  a  fantastic,  not  to  say  irreverent  disquisition  on 
the  purpose  of  the  Deity  in  decreeing  labour  as  the 
lot  of  man,  and  the  “infinite  misery,”  caused  by 
idle  people  meddling  in  other  men’s  business,  and 
others  being  overworked.  Abortive  attempts  at 
Shandean  humour  alternate  with  seeming  sancti¬ 
monious  homilies.  The  imaginary  self-communing 
of  a  man  as  to  whether  he  is  not  “  fit  to  be  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,”  or,  as  he  “  used  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  peas,  might  not  he  do  something  in 
a  small  greengrocery  business  ?”  is  in  profane 
juxtaposition  with  the  solemn  admonition  that 
“our  full  energies  are  to  be  given  to  the  soul’s 
work — to  the  great  fight  with  the  dragon — the 
taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  force  !  ” 

Afterwards,  by  an  eccentric  movement,  our 
author  relapses  into  another  laudation  of  his  old 
idol  Turner,  with  which  he  occupies  the  last  forty 
pages.  This  somewhat  trite  rhapsody  might,  con¬ 
sidering  how  very  unapparent  is  its  connexion  with 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  surely  have  been  omitted,  and 
the  more  especially  as  we  are  promised  another 
repetition  of  it  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
“  Modern  Painters.”  The  author’s  declared  object 
in  putting  forth  his  pamphlet  is  to  contradict  the 
alleged  “  directly  false  statements  ”  that  have  been 
made  respecting  his  proteges'  works.  It  affords 
him  also  an  opportunity  of  making  an  indirect 
claim  to  the  supposed  honour  of  laying,  as  it  were, 

“  eight  years  ago,”  the  foundation  of  a  “  school 
from  which  he  hopes  all  things,”  by  advising  the 
“young  artists  of  England  to  go  to  nature,  rejecting 
nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing.” 
Good  advice  this  in  part,  but  not  wholly  so  ;  nor 
is  that  portion  which  is  good  of  such  recent  date  as 
“  eight  years  ago,”  seeing  that  it  is  as  old  as  the 
practice  of  Art.  The  advice  to  reject  nothing  and 
select  nothing,  we  counsel  the  young  artists  of 
England  to  reject  altogether.  A  higher  authority 
than  the  author  of  “  Modern  Painters,”  says  on 
this  subject,  “  The  arrangement  which,  apparently 

artless,  fixes  the  attention  on  important  points,  tlie 
emphasis  on  essential  as  opposed  to  adventitious 
qualities,  the  power  of  selecting  expre.ssive  forms, 
of  arresting  evanescent  beauties,  are  all  preroga¬ 
tives  by  means  of  which  a  feeble  imitation  success- 
lully  contends  even  with  its  archetype.”  Rejection 
and  selection  are  not,  indeed,  the  prerogative 
merely,  but  the  duty  of  the  artist.  Elements 
antagonistic  to  the  main  sentiment  are  present 
in  the  most  enchanting  scene,  and  features  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  prevailing  character  obtrude  into  the 
fairest  face.  The  highest  truth  of  Art  demands 
the  rejection  of  these  hostile  elements,  and  this 
theoretic  rule  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  practice  of 
all  the  great  masters  of  Art.  The  true  function 
and  best  occupation  of  the  artist  are  not  what  the 
author  of  “Pre-Raphaelitism”  would  have  us 
believe  them, — “  to  copy,  line  for  line,  the  religious 
and  domestic  sculpture  on  the  German,  Flemish, 
and  French  cathedrals  and  castles,”  for  archaeo¬ 
logical  purposes,  but  to  unfold  ihe  beauty  and 
glory'  of  the  material  world,  as  visible  to  tlieir 
exalted  perceptions,  and  place  them  consciously 
before  the  eyes  of  common  observers ;  thus  redeem¬ 
ing  the  senses  from  the  low  and  servile  office  of 
ministering  to  the  mere  animal  pleasures.  To  do 
this  the  artist  must  pourtray  that  typical  form  of 
nature  which  she  nowhere  presents  in  any  single 
object.  Where  then,  is  it  to  be  found  ?  There, 
where  Phidias  found  the  grand  character  and  sub¬ 
lime  conception  of  his  Jupiter,  and  Zeuxis  the 
fascinating  loveliness  of  his  Helen — in  universal 
nature,  over  which  they  looked  abroad  and  selected 
what  they  found  to  be  the  faithful  and  entire  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  will,  and  rejected  all  exceptions  to 
it.  The  graduate’s  dogma,  that  “  no  great  intel¬ 
lectual  thing  w'as  ever  done  by  great  effort,”  is 
not  so  much  untrue  as  absurd ;  it  is,  indeed,  a 
contradiction  of  terms.  A  great  effort  is,  literally, 
the  exertion  of  great  power ;  and  the  graduate 
himself  tells  us,  in  the  very  next  page  to  that  from 
which  w'e  quote,  that  “  all  the  greatest  works  in 
existence  say  plainly  to  us  there  has  been  a  great 
power  here.” 

Will  the  author  of  “Modern  Painters”  deny 
that  the  Alexandrian  geometry  is  a  “  great  intel¬ 
lectual  thing,”  and  that  it  has  been  “done  by  a 
great  effort?  ”  Or  that  those  sublime  deductions, 
the  laws  of  the  planetary  m.otions,  made  from  a 
twenty'  years’  series  of  observations  by  the  immortal 
Kepler,  are  intellectually  “  great”  and  demanded 
“  effort  ?  ”  We  presume  even  our  Oxford  graduate 
will  admit  the  establishment  of  the  theory  of  uni¬ 
versal  gravitation,  or  the  production  of  the  “  Prin- 
cipia,”  or  the  “  Mecanique  Celeste,”  or  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  “  Neptune,”  or  the  composition  of  the 
“  Divina  Commedi.a,”  or  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  falls 
within  his  category  ?  We  dissent  wholly  from  the 
dictum  that  the  artist’s  “  function  is  to  convey 
knowledge  to  his  fellow-men,  of  such  things  as 
cannot  be  taught  otherwise  than  ocularly,”  and 
that,  “  for  a  long  time  this  function  remained  a 
religious  one,”  whose  aim  was  “  to  impress  upon 
the  popular  mind  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  faith, 
and  the  truth  of  the  histories  of  Scripture,  by  giving 
visible  form  to  both.”  We  can  understand  how 
Art  can  enforce  historical  facts,  but  do  not  perceive 
by  what  means  it  can  authenticate  them.  The 
subjects  of  Art  being  derived  from  history,  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  it  for  their  own  credibility. 
Nor  has  the  function  of  the  artist,  in  any  sense, 

“  passed  away,”  but  remains  just  what  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  remain  so  long  as  the 
visible  creation  and  the  human  heart  with  its 
divine  instincts  and  holy  sympathies,  endure.  The 
painter  is  no  “  idler  on  the  earth,”  but  a  great 
missionary  from  Heaven,  sent  among  men  to  en¬ 
kindle  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  love  for  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  glorious  of  the  works  of  God. 
He  can,  too,  still  find  his  patrons  as  useful  an  occu¬ 
pation  in  contemplating  even  “  eternal  scenes  ” 
from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  in  standing  “  before 
the  broken  bas-relief  on  the  southern  gate  of 
Lincoln  cathedral. 

The  senseless  sneer  at  “  Roy'al  Academy  lectur¬ 
ings,’’  and  the  directions  given  by  professors  to 
students  to  study  the  works  of  Raphael,  may  be 
left  to  its  own  inanity.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  such  studies  is  attested  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  has  the  sanction  of  men  quite  as  saga¬ 
cious  and  learned  as  the  Oxford  graduate.  We 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  expose  a  hundredth 
part  of  our  graduate’s  false  philosophy  and  shallow 
psychology. 

“  True,  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit;” 
and  the  attempt  to  grasp  his  Protean  nonsense  and 
flagrant  inconsistencies  would  be  as  embarrassing 
to  us  as  wearisome  to  our  readers.  One  or  two 
specimens  of  these  we  must,  however,  point  out. 

With  the  view  of  proving  that,  notwithstanding 
“  the  main  principles  of  training,”  the  character¬ 
istics  of  an  artist’s  productions  are  necessary  con- 

sequences  of  his  physical  organisation  and  mental 
endowments,  he  supposes  two  artists,  in  one  of 
whom  elaboration  of  detail  and  meanness  of  general  | 

effect  are  due  to  his  having  “  a  feeble  memory,  no  i 

invention,  and  an  excessively  keen  sight.”  The 
other  owes  his  grandeur  of  effect  and  soft  masses  ! 

of  true  gradation  to  “  a  memory  which  nothing  1 

escapes,  an  invention  which  never  rests,  and  is  i 

comparatively  near  sighted.”  i 

Now,  if  this  hypothesis  is  of  any  value  in  the 
question,  these  physical  and  mental  peculiarities 
in  the  artists,  are  the  necessary  cause  of  the  cliarac- 
teristic  qualities  of  their  respective  works.  Yet  the 
graduate  immediately  tells  us  that  by  modifying  t 
“NO  invention”  into  “considerable  inventive 
powers  ”  and  bestowing  upon  the  purblind  gentle¬ 
man  “  the  eye  of  an  eagle,”  both  the  characters 
are  real.  “The  first  is  John  Everett  Millais, 
and  the  second,  Joseph  Mallard  William  Turner.” 

But  it  is  obvious  that  these  modifications  destroy 
the  original  hypothesis,  and,  according  to  the 
Oxford  graduate,  these  artists  produce  their 
works  not  only  without  the  conditions  assumed  to 
be  the  cause  of  them,  and  thus  not  only  produce 
effects  without  causes,  but  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  the  most  antagonistic  powers  ;  for  the  pictures 
ascribed  to  the  hypothetical  artists  are  painted  by 
the  real  ones.  : 

Again,  near  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
author  ridicules — with  great  effort,  we  presume, 
judging,  on  his  own  principles,  from  the  weakness 
of  the  effect — the  modern  system  of  teaching  the 

Fine  Arts  by  Royal  Academy  “  lecturings,”  and 
by  copying  and  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  and  especially  those  of  Raphael.  He 
further  tells  us  that  the  “Pre-Raphaelites”  have 
opposed  themselves  as  a  body  to  that  kind  of 
teaching  above  described;  and  have,  '■‘therefore, 
called  themselves  Pre-Raphaelites.”  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  the  graduate,  when  writing, 
near  the  end  of  his  work,  on  representing  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  lines  of  nature,  and  commending  the 
pow-er  and  ease  manifested  in  the  works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  gravely  admonishes  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
if  they  “  do  not  understand  how  this  kind  of 
power,  in  its  highest  perfection,  may  be  united 
with  the  most  severe  rendering  of  aU  other  (!) 
orders  of  truth,  and  especially  of  those  with  which 
they  themselves  have  most  sympathy,  let  them 

look  at - ”  what  do  our  readers  suppose  ? — at 

the  productions  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Michael 
Angelo,  or  Raphael,  or  Correggio,  or  Titian,  or  any 
of  those  grand  works  which  have  received  the 
homage  of  civilised  man  for  hundreds  of  years  ? — 
No!— not  at  any  of  these,  but  at, — Oh,  powers  of 
bathos, —  ‘‘at  the  drawings  of  John  Lewis!” 

And  for  this  our  author  w'ould  have  his  y'oung 
proselytes— that  promising  “  school  ” — abjure  the 
first  article  of  their  creed,  and  denude  themselves 
of  everything  that  constitutes  their  character. 

Could  any  inconsistency  in  the  author  of  “  Modem 
Painters  ”  excite  remark,  we  might  recommend 
him  to  reconcile  this  advice  with  that  given  eight 
years  ago.  Exceptionable  as  that  is,  it  is  sounder 
than  the  present.  Without  wishing  to  insinuate 
anything  to  the  disparagement  of  the  graduate’s 
great  exemplar,  we  must  say  we  prefer  nature, 
with  all  her  conflietions. 

Whether  we  regard  the  pamphlet  as  a  vindication 
of  certain  pictures  from  unmerited  censure,  or  as 
an  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  of  a 
“school”  of  Art,  it  is  an  utter  failure.  The  at¬ 
tempt,  indeed,  to  carry  out  the  professed  object  is 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  foot-note.  Here 
we  are  told  the  grounds  on  which  the  name  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  is  assumed,  grounds  for  which  we 
have  searched  the  productions  of  the  “school” 
in  vain.  “  The  Pre-Raphaelites,”  says  their 
defender,  “imitate  no  pictures,  they  paint  from 
nature  only.  But  they  have  opposed  themselves  as 
a  body,  to  that  kind  of  teaching  above  described, 
which  only  began  after  Raphael’s  time  :  and 
they  have  opposed  themselves  as  sternly  to  the 
entire  feeling  of  the  Renaissance  schools,  —  a 
feeling  compounded  of  indolence,  infidelity,  sen¬ 
suality,  and  shallow  pride.” 

This  passage  certainly  does  not  justify  the  arro¬ 
gance  involved  in  the  assumption  of  the  title  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.  It  is,  besides,  incorrect  in  two 
essential  points  ;  Firstly,  It  assigns  to  the  “  hopeful 
school,”  as  an  exclusive  characteristic,  that  which 
is  not  their  characteristic  at  all,  in  any  truthful 
sense;  and,  secondly,  it  states,  in  other  w'ords, 
that  the  influence  of  schools  began  after  Raphael’s 
time.  Passing  the  first  point  for  the  present,  we  ‘ 

may  remark  of  the  second  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  teaching  of  schools,  as  described  by  the  | 

graduate,  “  began  after  Raphael’s  time.”  There 
were  schools  of  art  in  Crete  with  scholars,  at 
Sparta,  and  other  places,  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  this  kind  of  teaching 
has  been  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present 

1 
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“  Royal  Academy  lecturings,”  so  sneered  at  by 
our  author.  Polygnotus  had  his  disciples  in  Art, 
and  Zeuxis  did  not  disdain  to  copy  Apollodorus. 

The  Pre-Raphaelites’  assumption  of  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  “school”  on  the  ground  of  repudiating 
the  teaching  of  schools,  is  a  contradiction  of  terms 
and  an  absurdity.  The  very  idea  of  a  school 
involves  the  existence  of  masters  with  preceptive 
authority,  models,  canons  of  art,  and  principles 
of  association.  The  hopeful  school,  however, 
ostencatiously  abjures  all  these,  and  then  claims 
to  be  a  school  on  the  ground  of  this  very  abjura¬ 
tion.  And  in  this  folly  tliey  are  abetted  by  the 
Oxford  graduate  !  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  logical  training  the  title  implies  would 
have  saved  him  from  this  inconsistency. 

The  antecedents  of  the  author  of  “  Modern 
Painters  ”  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  he 
must  be  aware  that  schools  of  art  are  not  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  making  mere  copyists  of  other 
men’s  works,  but  for  the  dissemination  of  those 
principles  on  which  all  works  of  Art  must  be 
executed.  Such  an  enlightened  critic  ought  to 
know  that  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  teaching  these 
principles.  In  this  way  taste  is  formed  and  per¬ 
ception  quickened,  and  the  most  unpoetical  mind 
taught  to  see  those  meanings  in  nature  which  are 
hidden  to  all  but  the  highly  endowed  few  among 
men.  In  this  way  Giotto’s  works  were  studied, 
and  gave  rise  to  all  the  higher  developments  of 
Art  that  distinguish  the  Italian  schools  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth, 
centuries. 

A  moment’s  glance  at  the  mental  and  manual 
characteristics  of  these  schools,  to  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  term  Pre-Raphaelite  is  exclusively 
applicable,  will  show  us  that  the  soi-disant  Pre- 
Raphaelites  have  not,  indeed,  the  smallest  claim 
to  the  title,  historic  or  aesthetic.  Their  pictures 
have  not  one  quality  in  common  with  the  works 
of  the  early  Italian  masters. 

The  true  Pre-Raphaelites  are  distinguished  by 
the  simplicity,  the  ideality,  and  abstract  grandeur 
of  their  conceptions,  the  frequently  elegant  forms 
and  graceful  actions  of  their  figures,  the  sweetness 
and  serenity  of  their  expression,  and  their  abste¬ 
mious  style  of  colouring.  The  pseudo  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for 
the  atfectation  and  meanness  of  their  conception — 
their  stark,  starveling  forms,  constrained  actions, 
repulsive  expression,  and  gaudy  colouring. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
masters  is  their  intensely  spiritual  expression.  It 
is,  of  course,  found  in  the  different  masters  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees,  but  is  more  or  less  predominant  in  all 
of  them.  To  this  emphatic  e.xposition  of  their 
sacred  theme  every  other  quality  was  made  sub¬ 
servient,  or  if  not  susceptible  of  being  made  so,  was 
willingly  sacrificed.  This  strict  subordination  of 
the  technical,  enhanced,  indeed,  the  value  of  the 
purely  intellectual  part  of  the  work,  by  exhibiting 
it  through  the  most  refined  medium,  just  as  the 
purest  atmosphere  and  the  most  perfect  telescope 
display  celestial  bodies  to  the  astronomer  most 
clearly,  without  suggesting,  for  a  moment,  their 
instrumentality  to  his  mind. 

Some  of  these  masters,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  united  to  their  high 
expression  a  more  vigorous  treatment.  Masaccio 
endeavoured  to  impart  more  than  the  previous 
dignity  to  the  human  form.  He,  too,  introduced 
a  bolder  relief,  with  a  more  flowing  and  grander 
style  of  drapery.  Benozzo  elaborated  his  land¬ 
scapes,  and  Gliirlandajo  somewhat  strengthened 
the  heretofore  pale  colouring,  but  both  maintained 
the  pre-eminence  of  expression.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Mantagna  and  Pietro  Perrugino. 

With  the  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
pression,  if  considered  at  all,  seems  quite  a 
secondary  matter.  Handling  and  colour,  in  their 
most  mechanical  and  meretricious  aspects,  appa¬ 
rently  absorb  their  whole  attention.  Expression, 
when  it  constitutes  the  subject  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  wholly  neglected,  is  overlaid  by  gaudy 
colouring  and  obtrusive  accessories.  In  their 
abstract  theory  and  guiding  principles  too,  the 
Italians  were  quite  as  opposite  to  the  Englishmen 
as  in  their  visible  characteristics.  The  former 
recognise  the  maxims  of  the  leading  masters,  not 
only  in  the  positive  or  demonstrative  rules  of  Art, 
so  far  as  they  were  then  known,  but  also  in  those 
more  indefinite  principles  which,  although  having 
a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  human  emotion, 
are  not  from  their  subtle  and  modificable  charac¬ 
ters,  so  susceptible  of  being  reduced  to  distinct 
rules,  and  are,  therefore,  usually  considered  to  be 
altogether  conventional. 

We  have  shown  how  Giotto  impressed  his  own 
modes  of  perception  and  feeling  on  all  the  Italian 
art  of  his  time,  and  indeed  long  after  him.  Some 
of  the  schools,  the  Paduan  for  example,  went  so 
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far  in  their  obedience  to  these  so-called  conven¬ 
tional  rules,  as  to  revive  the  study  of  the  ideal  art 
of  ancient  Greece. 

The  “  exceeding  young  men  of  stubborn  instincts 
and  positive  self-trust,”  look  upon  the  lessons  of 
the  great  schools  of  art  as  folly,  and  scoff  at  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  “old  masters”  as 
mere  fatuity.  'Their  own  sagacity  is  sufficient  to 
penetrate  her  profoundest  mysteries,  and  their 
works  show  the  lessons  of  wisdom  they  derive  from 
their  self-willed  study  of  her. 

In  all  things,  then,  both  manual  and  mental, 
technical  and  theoretical,  the  real  Pre-Raphaelites 
are  the  complete  antitheses  to  the  pretended  ones, 
and  prove  these  young  men  to  be  as  ill  informed 
as  they  are  presumptuous  in  assuming  the  title. 

The  important  question,  however,  and  that 
involved  in  the  former  of  the  propositions  above 
quoted,  is  not  the  propriety  of  a  name,  so  much 
as  appropriateness  of  practice  and  truth  of  results. 
Whether  the  “  school  ”  should  be  designated  pre- 
Raphaelite  or  post-Raphaelite,  or,  indeed,  called  a 
school  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  being  governed  by 
intelligible  and  distinct  principles,  is  not  so 
necessary  to  be  considered,  as  whether  their  works 
aflbrd  evidence  of  their  having  a  perception  of  the 
true  relation  of  Art  to  nature,  and  of  their  realis¬ 
ing  that  perception  in  their  productions.  The 
answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  is  the  complete 
solution  of  the  problem.  Into  this  question  the 
author  of  “  Modern  Painters”  has  not  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  enter.  We  have  examined 
their  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
theoretical  principles.  All  that  we  can  find  ex¬ 
pressive  of  intention  is  ugliness  of  form  and  con¬ 
strained  action,  combined  with  a  laboriously 
niggled  handling  and  a  style  of  colouring  in  which 
force  alone,  irrespective  of  subject  and  sentiment, 
is  obtained  by  the  common  artifice  of  placing  the 
primary  colours  and  their  complementaries  in 
immediate  juxtaposition.  They  defend  their  first 
peculiarity  by  pleading  that  they  “  dare  not  improve 
God’s  works.”  As  if  the  creatures  of  this  sin- 
polluted  world,  were  unchanged  since  they  came 
fresh  from  their  Maker’s  hand.  Admitting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nature  were  perfect  and  harmonious 
in  every  part,  the  question  remains,  do  they 
study  her  intelligently  ?  We  believe  they  do 
not.  They  paint  from  nature  as  an  idiot  counts  the 
strokes  of  a  clock,  as  so  many  isolated  units, 
without  having  any  idea  of  aggregation.  In  the 
same  intelligent  spirit  the  hopeful  school  gives  us 
an  assemblage  of  dry,  meagre,  disjointed  objects, 
without  the  smallest  expression  of  relation  either 
of  sentiment  or  effect.  They  individualise  strongly, 
but  are  totally  devoid  of  the  power  to  unite  with 
this  individuality  the  expression  of  a  general 
whole,  and  thus  fail  to  convey  the  spirit  of  their 
subject.  Every  form,  near  or  remote,  is 
elaborated  with  the  same  mechanical  minuteness. 
This  method  of  imitating  Nature  produces  results 
which  are  wholly  false  ;  Nature  unites  her  separate 
elaborations  by  the  nicest  gradation  of  tint,  tone, 
and  force,  into  one  broad  and  grand  harmony. 
The  imitations  of  her  by  the  hopeful  school  have 
none  of  these  qualities ;  they  all  strike  the  eye  with 
the  same  force,  and,  consequently,  all  seem  to  be 
projected  on  the  same  vertical  plane.  While  Nature 
is  all  grace,  sweetness,  and  simplicity,  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites’  renderings  are  all  constraint,  harsh¬ 
ness,  and  affectation.  Thus,  even  regarding  the 
aim  of  Art  as  being  a  servile  and  mechanical 
imitation  of  nature,  these  pictures  have  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  the  title  of  works  of  Art. 

When,  however,  we  consider  what  the  true 
function  of  the  artist  is,  what  a  grotesque  and  re¬ 
pulsive  mockery  do  the  productions  of  the  hopeful 
school  appear  !  Instead  of  skilfully-conducted  in¬ 
cident,  these  “  young  men  ”  give  us  a  microscopist’s 
copy  of  some  trivial  accessory,  and  for  the  pathos 
or  the  dignity  of  human  emotion  we  are  treated  to 
a  childish  display  of  glaring  pigments.  This  is 
not  only  false  philosophy,  but  also  depraved  taste. 
Colour  and  form  are  the  language  in  which  the 
artist  expresses  his  thoughts  and  feelings;  they 
should,  therefore,  be  made  subservient  to  this  as 
means  to  an  end,  and  never  be  allowed  to  rise  into 
such  prominence  as  to  become  separate  qualities 
apart  from  that  end.  Few  things  injure  the  works 
of  acknowledged  great  masters  more  than  this  ob¬ 
trusion  of  mechanical  qualities  and  secondary 
objects.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  mecha¬ 
nical  should  be  subordinated  to  the  mental,  and 
accessories  developed  in  the  order  of  their  resthetical 
relation,  and  not  in  that  of  their  mere  local  con¬ 
tiguity,  to  the  central  idea  of  the  work.  Every 
one  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  the  so-called  Pre- 
Raphaelites  furnishes  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  rule. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  sub¬ 
ject  further  at  present.  We  may,  however,  return 
to  i.  at  a  future  opportunity. 


But  we  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  on  “  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  ”  without  adverting  to  the  tone  in 
which  it  iswritten.  Its  author  professes  to  beexceed- 
ingly  susceptibleof  offence  at  anyplainness  of  speech 
used  towpds  him,  or  inadvertent  disparagement 
of  his  dignity ;  but  seems  singularly  forgetful 
of  his  own  requirements  in  his  treatment  of  others. 
He  uniformly  imputes  the  worst  motives  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Opinions  which  differ  from  his, 
and  which,  if  erroneous,  are  at  most,  errors  of 
judgment,  are  stigmatised  as  “falsehoods,”  “direct 
falsehoods,”  &c.  ;  whilst  “  indolence,  infidelity, 
sensuality,  and  shallow  pride,”  are  the  best  sources 
to  which  he  can  ascribe  the  actions  of  whole 
generations  of  men.  The  author  of  “  Modern 
Painters”  has  written  works  which  advance  rather 
high  pretensions  to  a  piety  of  more  than  ordinary 
purity,  and  even  in  the  pamphlet  under  notice, 
expatiates  with  seeming  unction  on  “  taking  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force.”  We  should  bo 
sorry  to  impugn  his  Christianity,  but  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  suggesting  a  comparison  of  it  with  that 
of  Him  who  admonished  his  followers  to  do  to 
others  as  they  would  have  men  do  to  them ;  and 
we  even  venture  to  recommend  the  consideration  of 
how  far  charitable  construction  of  motive  and 
courteous  language  are  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  gentleman. 


THE  ROYAL  PANOPTICON  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  period  has  elapsed  since  we 
first  announced  in  our  pages  the  formation  of 
this  institution  as  a  central  depot  for  all 
novelties  in  Science  and  Art,  and  a  place  to 
which  all  persons,  native  and  foreign,  might 
resort  for  intellectual  gratification.  In  these 
days  of  iirogress,  scarcely  a  month  elapses  with¬ 
out  some  new  fact  being  established,  or  dis¬ 
covery  made.  Public  taste  is  attracted  by  the 
beauty  or  curiosity  of  the  subject,  and  has  now 
been  sufficiently  aw’akened  to  the  claims  of 
science  to  seek  its  home  for  a  higher  class  of 
pleasure  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  our 
Metropolis,  there  is  no  want  of  public  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  they  abound  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  most 
varied  forms.  In  fact,  the  supply  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  considerably  over  the  demand.  But 
a  very  small  provision  has  been  made  for 
scientific  recreation,  combining  therewith  artistic 
novelties,  such  as  this  Institution  proposes  to 
afford. 

The  Royal  Charter  having  been  granted  to 
the  Managing  Committee,  and  all  prehminary 
ari-angements  settled,  the  vacant  site  on  the 
east  side  of  Leicester  Square  has  been  secured 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  which  will 
have  a  frontage  of  120  feet.  A  better  situation 
could  scarcely  have  been  chosen  ;  the  building 
will  present  many  features  of  novelty  and 
attractiveness  in  itself,  the  design  being  pic¬ 
turesque  in  character,  and  excellently  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

These  purposes,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  are 
to  exhibit  and  illustrate,  in  a  popular  form, 
discoveries  in  Science  and  Art ;  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  useful  and  ingenious  inventions ; 
to  promote  and  illustrate  the  application  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts  ;  to  instruct,  by 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  various  departments 
of  science,  illustrated  by  proper  apparatus  ;  to 
exhibit  select  specimens  of  work  in  the  fine 
and  mechanical  arts,  manufactures,  and  handi¬ 
crafts, — showing  their  pi'ogress  to  completion 
in  the  hands  of  the  artisan  and  mechanic ;  to 
display  the  productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  both 
British  and  Foreign ;  to  illustrate  history, 
science,  and  literature,  by  pictorial  views  and 
representations,  accompanied  by  music :  and 
generally  to  extend  and  facilitate  a  greater 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  To  carry  these  propo¬ 
sitions  into  effect,  it  is  intended  to  have,  daily, 
two  exhibitions.  The  morning  exhibition  will 
be  more  especially  devoted  to  scientific  informa¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  the  evening  to  artistic’  enter¬ 
tainment,  blended  with  instimction,  scientific 
and  literary. 

The  galleries  of  the  Institution  wiU  be 
furnished  with  Working  Models  of  Machinery, 
and  specimens  of  Manufactures  and  the  Fine 
Arts  ;  and  one  leading  object  of  the  undertaking 
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will  be  to  obtain  a  complete  series  of  the 
products  of  every  staple  manufacture  in  its 
successive  processes,  so  as  to  create  a  National 
Museum  of  tlie  Industrial  Arts,  presenting  to 
tbe  visitor  at  a  single  glance,  a  complete  bistory 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  arts  of  life. 

The  lectures  of  tbe  Institution  will  be  of  tbe 
best  character,  and  tbe  laboratory  a  really 
efficient  public  working  department,  in  which 
eveiy  description  of  chemical  operation  will  be 
carried  on,  and  means  supplied  for  teaching  the 
various  branches  of  chemical  science  at  moderate 
fees.  It  is  also  intended  to  afford  similar  in¬ 
struction  in  mining  and  engineering,  and  in  the 
scientific  principles  of  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  national  and  foreign  manu¬ 
facturing  processes.  The  necessary  apparatus 
of  a  costly  kind  for  the  efficient  completion  of 
these  plans,  it  is  intended  to  make  available  to 
other  institutions  on  loan  at  moderate  prices, 
and  thus  to  spread  the  utility  of  the  Panopticon 
considerably  beyond  its  own  walls. 

The  advantage  of  an  institution  where  a  stu¬ 
dent  may  obtain  not  only  instruction,  but  the 
use  of  apparatus  of  a  costly  kind,  the  want  of 
which  may  prevent  the  prosecution  of  studies 
which  might  be  of  public  benefit,  need  scarcely 
be  insisted  on,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  urge  the 
importance  of  rendering  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  productive  of  intellectual  progress,  and 
thus  raising  the  moral  tone  of  society. 

When  the  large  sums  of  money  constantly 
spent  in  London  “  sight-seeing  ”  are  taken  into 
consideration  (and  which  a  moderate  calcula¬ 
tion  estimates  at  about  4,000,000Z.  annually),  it 
must  be  obvious  that  a  portion  at  least  might  be 
legitimately  diverted  to  the  cause  of  scientific 
and  intellectual  progress.  For  ourselves  we 
hope  well  for  all  such  institutions,  and  we  feel 
that  their  foundation  is  among  the  healthiest 
“  signs  of  the  times.” 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAE. 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Painter.  J.  Cousec,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2  ft.  7i  in*  by  1  ft.  Zi  in. 

It  is  altogether  needless,  at  this  date,  to  eulogise 
Mr.  Stanfield  as  a  painter  of  marine  subjects  ;  he 
is  the  Van  der  Velde  of  the  English  school  in  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  his  representations,  while  his 
pictures  exhibit  greater  brilliancy  and  more  vigour 
than  those  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  painter. 

The  work  here  engraved  is  the  original  sketch 
in  oils,  from  which  the  artist  painted  his  large 
picture,  for  the  Senior  United  Service  Club,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1836. 
This  great  work  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Mr.  Stanfield:  the  main  features  of  the  sketch  have 
been  closely  followed,  but  he  has  altered  a  little 
the  bearing  of  two  or  three  of  the  vessels ;  and,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  has  filled  in  his  canvas  rather 
more  to  the  right  in  the  larger  picture. 

The  scene  represents  the  centre  of  the  combined 
fleet,  at  half-past  two  o’clock,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  Lord  Nelson  received  his  death-wound. 
The  Victory,  the  ship  which  bore  his  lordship’s 
flag,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  fire  from  four  of  the 
enemy’s  vessels,  is  in  the  act  of  disengaging  herself 
from  the  Redoiibtable,  a  French  seventy-four,  at 
that  time  lashed  alongside  the  Temeraire,  a  British 
ninety-eight,  and  at  the  moment  the  Fougiieux, 
another  French  seventy-four,  became  the  prize  of 
the  latter.  On  the  left  of  the  spectator  is  Lord 
Collingwood’s  ship,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with  her 
prize,  the  Santa  Anna,  totally  demasted,  and  the 
other  ships  of  the  lee  division.  On  the  right  of 
the  Victory  is  the  Bucentaure,  a  French  eighty 
gun  ship,  commanded  by  Admiral  Villeneuve,  with 
her  main  and  mizen  masts  shot  away;  and  the 
Santissima  Trinidad,  z.  Spanish  four-decker ;  both 
ships  unmanageable  wrecks  from  the  heavy  raking 
fire  of  the  Victory,  Neptune,  Leviathan,  &c. 

The  composition  of  this  sketch  is  most  spirited  ; 
the  battle  is  described  with  the  animation  of  one 
who  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  perils  of  naval 
warfare ;  while  the  painter’s  hand  and  eye  have 
marked  it  with  a  breadth  of  effect  and  a  display  of 
artistic  science  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  But,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  it  is,  we  would  rather  have  seen  hanging 
in  its  place  the  noble  picture  which  succeeded  it, 
and  which,  as  now  located,  is  visible  only  to  a 
few ;  such  a  work  ought  to  be  national  property. 
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WITH  NOTES  AND  ILLUSTnATIONS  BY 
F.  W.  FAIIIUOLT,  F.S.A. 


CHERTSEY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

“Come  now  toward  Chcrtscy.” 

Jiichurd  the  Thirds 


NE  of  the  most 
pleasurable  sen¬ 
sations  of  life, 
arises  from  the 
eonsciousnessof 
an  increasing 
attachment,  not 
only  to  the  land 
we  live  in,  but 
to  our  own  im¬ 
mediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  We 
confess  to  the 
possession  of  a 
large  organ  of 
inhabitiveness  ;  and  can  sympathise  with  the 
cat,  the  beaver,  —  even  with  the  crow,  who 
prefers  repairing  his  old  ricketty  nest  to 
building  a  new  one.  “  Exile!  ”  has  ever  seemed 
to  us  the  most  fearful  of  all  punishments ; 
and  the  power  to  augment  the  enjoyments 
and  endear  the  associations  of  “  home,” 
one  of  earth’s  greatest  blessings  ;  but  when 
that  “  home  ”  is  placed  in  a  locality,  where 
time  and  its  memories  sanctify  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  every  walk  or  drive  is  suggestive  of 
something  which  recals  either  history  or  legend, 
the  interest  increases  daily,  until  we  seem  to 
claim  actual  acquaintance  with  those  whom  we 
can  summon  from  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
So  much  has  been  done,  so  many  scenes  have 
been  enacted,  such  numberless  great  men  have 
lived  and  died  within  this  small  but  mighty 
England,  that  every  rood  of  ground,  so  to  say, 
has  its  story  ;  and  it  needs  but  small  imagina¬ 
tion  to  derive  profitable  instruction  from 
highways  and  byways  in  any  shire  of  our 
island. 

The  county  of  Surrey,  so  closely  connected 
with  London,  is  rich  to  overflowing  in  all  sorts 
of  memories,  both  of  persons  and  events ;  and 
the  little  quaint  and  quiet  town  of  Chertsey, 
with  its  “  grants,”  and  “fairs,”  and  “markets,” 
— which,  to  judge  by  its  usual  state  of  sleepy 
tranquillity  seem  to  be  rather  fanciful  than 
real — that  very  discreet  little  town  could  tell 
of  the  gorgeous  and  gloomy  past,  as  much  as,  or 
perhaps  more  than,  many  of  its  ancient  neigh¬ 
bours  within  a  day’s  drive  of  the  Metropolis. 
Had  the  old  Abbey  stones  (out  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  the  walls  of  sundry  of  its  now 
meek  looking  houses  were  raised) — had  they  but 
tongues,  how  they  could  discourse  of  gone-by 
years — when  a  visit  to  Chertsey  was  an  under¬ 
taking;  although  now,  the  distance  between  the 
city  and  the  town  is  just  an  hour. 

We  hear  as  we  enter  our  house  (in  Addlestone, 
one  of  its  tributary  villages)  the  curfew-bell, 
tolling  as  in  “  the  good  old  times,”  when  people 
dared  not  “  show  ”  in  the  street  after  its  last 
peal  had  sounded.  The  curfew  has  endured  in 
spite  of  all  “  reforms  ” — at  once  a  relic  and  a 
reminder  of  ancient  days,  when  it  rung,  as  it 
does  now,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  at 
eight  of  the  evening.  The  worthy  sexton  first 
“  rings  up,”  that  is  to  say,  raises  the  bell ;  he 
then  rings  for  a  few  minutes,  and  stops  a  little 
while ;  after  which  he  tolls  the  number  of  the 
day  of  the  month ;  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
he  stikes  the  bell  once,  and  on  the  last  day 
thirty  or  thirty-one  times.* 


*  The  generally  received  opinion  that  the  ringing  of 
the  curfew-bell  and  the  consequent  compulsory  extin¬ 
guishing  of  fire  and  candle,  'was  imposed  on  the  English 
by  ’William  the  Conqueror  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  is 
open  to  considerable  doubt,  inasmuch  as  a  similar  la'w 
existed  in  Europe  as  a  necessary  safeguard  at  a  period 
when  houses  were  constructed  of  wood,  and  huddled  toge¬ 
ther  in  walled  towns.  It  is  even  stated  that  Alfred  the 
Great,  one  of  our  most  popular  and  humane  sovereigns, 
introduced  the  usage.  That  it  was  neither  so  odious  nor 
unpopular  as  the  Poet  Thomson  vividly  describes  it  to 


Chertsey  is  described  in  county  histories  as  a 
“  neat  market-town  on  the  noi'th  side  of  Surrey, 
twenty  miles  from  London  ;”  it  is  singularly 
“  neat”  and  clean  and  quiet;  nothing  within  our 
memory  has  occurred  to  disturb  its  tranquillity. 

The  name  was  written  occasionally  in  old  chro¬ 
nicles,  Cirolesege,  Certessege,  or  Ceroti  Insula.  Its 
situation  may  be  said  to  be  insular ;  the  Thames 
and  Abbey  river  being  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  small  stream,  now  known  as  the  Bourne, 
which  comes  in  a  leisurely  dreamy  way  from 
Virginia  Water,  and  crosses  Guildford  Street  on 
its  unmurmuring  journey  to  the  Thames. 

Chertsey  has  also  a  branch  railroad — our  espe¬ 
cial  own — from  Weybridge,  with  a  station  at  the 
ambitious  village  of  Addlestone.  The  railroad 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  neighbourhood ;  not 
being  by  any  means  busy  or  boisterous,  and  having 
in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  pretty  quiet 
town,  a  little  low  shed-looking  terminus  which 
seems  as  if  it  had  no  business  there,  and  inclines 
to  apologise  for  its  intmsion ;  yet  this  absence 
of  puff  and  noise  on  the  part  of  the  I'ailroad, 
this  intense  quiet,  is  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  present  character  of  the  peaceful 
locality  ;  the  town  lies  low,  the  Thames,  bright 
and  full  bosomed  as  it  flows,  is  enriched  on 
either  side  by  the  greenest  and  most  verdant 
meadows.  In  the  season  you  are  certain  to  see 
many  contemplative  brothers  of  the  angle  en¬ 
gaged  at  their  “  idle  industry,”  either  along  the 
banks  or  in  unpicturesque  boats — boats  which 
sleep  lazily  amongst  rashes,  until  the  first  of  June 
calls  them  from  their  rest.  But  to  write  more 
seriously,  nowhere,  'within  twenty  miles  of 
London  (except  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Richmond)  does  the  bland  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Thames  appear  more  queenly,  or  sweep 
with  greater  grace  through  its  fertile  domi¬ 
nions,  than  it  does  at  Chertsey.  It  is,  indeed, 
delightful  to  stand  on  the  bridge  in  the  glowing 
sunset  of  a  summer  evening,  and  turning  from 
the  refreshing  green  of  the  Shepperton  Range, 
look  into  the  deep  clear  blue  of  the  flowing 
river,  while  the  murmur  of  the  waters  rushing 
through  Laleham  Lock,  give  a  sort  of  Sphit- 
music  to  the  scene.  On  the  right,  as  you  leave 
Chertsey,  the  river  bends  gracefully  towards  the 
double  bridge  of  Walton ;  and  to  the  left,  it  rmdu- 
lates  smoothly  along,  having  passed  Runnymede 
and  Staines,  while  the  almost  conical  hill  of  St. 
Anne’s  attracts  attention  by  its  abrupt  and  sin¬ 
gular  form,  when  'viewed  from  the  vale  of  the 
Thames. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that,  about  a  mile  on  the 
Walton  side,  from  our  favourite  bridge,  (Old 
Camden  tells  us  so)  are  the  “Cowey  Stakes,” 
marking  the  spot  where  Cassar  crossed  the 
Thames. 

Were  the  peasantry  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
as  imaginative  as  their  Irish  brethren  of  Killar- 
ney,  what  legends  would  have  grown  out  of 
this  tradition ;  how  often  would  the  “noblest 
Roman  of  them  all”  have  been  seen  by  the  pale 
moonlight  leading  his  steed  over  the  waters  of 
the  rapid  river — how  many  would  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Cassivelaunus  himself 
had  been  heard  during  the  stillness  of  some 
particular  Midsummer  night  working  at  the  rude 
defence  which  can  still  be  traced  beneath  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Thames.  What  hosts  of  pale  and 
ghastly  spectres  would  have  risen  from  those  ( 
tranquil  banks,  and  from  the  deepest  hollows  of 
the  rushing  current,  and — like  the  Huns,  who  j 
almost  live  on  the  inspired  canvas  of  Kaulbach, 

— fought  their  last  earthly  battle,  again,  and 
again,  in  the  Spirit-world,  amid  the  stars  !  But 


have  been,  (and  from  whose  lines  probably  most  persons 
form  their  idea)  is  apparent  from  tbe  fact  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  middle  ages  frequently  leaving  sums  of 
money  to'ward  defraying  the  expenses  of  ringing  it,  and 
keeping  it  in  repair.  In  flat,  marshy,  and  dangerous 
places  it  'was  an  useful  guide  by  night  to  the  traveller, 
and  many  instances  are  on  record  of  life  and  property 
saved  by  its  welcome  tones.  It  is  still  sounded  in  London 
as  well  as  in  very  many  of  our  country  to'wns.  The 
curfew  or  couvre-feu  itself  was  an  instrument  so  contrived 
that  it  covered  in  and  extinguished  the  whole  of  the  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth  when  it  was  raked  to  the  back  of  the 
chimney.  It  was  made  of  metal  sometimes  ornamented. 
They  are  among  the  rarest  of  our  domestic  antiquities, 
being  of  that  class  which  when  out  of  fashion  is  soonest 
consigned  to  the  melting-pot.  Horace  ’VValpole  had  one 
at  Strawberry  Hill;  another  is  engraved  in  Hone's 
“Every-day-hook;”  and  a  third  in  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association. 
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ours  is  no  region  of  romance;  even  remnants  of 
Listoiy, which  gobeyond  thecommonest  capacitj'-, 
are  rejected  as  dreams,  or  put  aside  as  legends. 
But  history  has  enough  to  tell  to  interest  us 
all;  and  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  abun¬ 
dant  enjoyment  we  have  in  delicious  rambles, 
through  the  lanes  and  uji  the  hills,  along  the  fair 
river’s  banks,  and  among  the  many  traditional 
ruins  of  ancient  and  beautiful  Surrey. 

Never  was  desolation  more  complete  than  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Mitred  Abbey  of  Chertsey ; 
hardly  one  stone  remains  above  another  to  tell 
where  this  stately  edifice  —  since  the  far-away 
year  664 — grew  and  flourished,  lording  it  with 
imperial  sway  ovei',  not  only  the  surrounding 
villages,  but  extending  its  paternal  wings  into 
Middlesex  and  even  as  fiir  as  London.*  The 
abbey  was  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  founded, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  Saxons  were  converted 
from  Paganism,  by  Erkenwalde,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  London  ;  hut  it  was  finished  and 
chiefly  endowed  by  Frithwald,  Earl  of  Surrey.f 

The  endowment  prospered  rarely  ;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  increased  in  the  reputation  of  wealth 
and  sanctity  ;  that  it  was  “  thickly  populated  ” 
is  certain,  for  when  the  abbey  was  sacked  and 
burnt  by  the  Lanes,  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
abbot,  and  ninety  monks,  were  barbarously  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  invaders. 

Standing  upon  the  site  of  their  now  obliterated 
cloisters  and  towers,  their  aisles  and  dormitories, 
cells  and  confessionals,  seeing  nothing  but  the 
dank,  damp  grass,  and  the  tracings  of  the  fish¬ 
ponds — stagnant  pools  in  our  day — it  is  almost 
impossible  to  realise  the  onslaught  of  these  wild 
barbarianspautingforplunder,  the  earnest  defence 
of  men  who  fought  (the  monks  of  old  could  wield 
either  sword  or  crozier)  for  life  or  death,  the 
terrible  destruction,  the  treasures  and  relics,  and 
painted  glass,  and  monuments,  the  plunder  of 
the  secret  almerys,J  the  intoxicated  triumph  of 
these  rude  northern  hordes  let  loose  in  our  fair 
and  lovely  island ;  what  scenes  of  savagery, 
where  now  the  jackdaw  builds,  and  the  black¬ 
bird  whistles,  and  the  wild  water-rat  plays  with 
her  brood  amongst  the  tangled  weeds  ! 

The  fierce  sea-kings  being  driven  back  to  their 
frozen  land,  King  Edgar,  willing  to  serve  God 
after  the  fashion  of  his  times,  refounded  the 
Abbey  of  Chertsey,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Peter, 
and  vying  with  Pope  Alexander  in  augmenting 
its  privileges  and  its  wealth. § 

Some  of  the  abbots  took  great  interest  in 
home  improvements,  planting  woods,  conducting 
streams,  enlarging  ponds — building,  now  a  mill, 
now  a  dove-cot,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
abbey  or  their  own  fancies.  Henry  1.  granted 
them  permission  to  keep  dogs,  that,  according 
to  the  old  chronicle,  they  might  take  “  hare, 
fox,  and  cats."  King  John,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  gave  them  ample  confirmation  of  all 
their  privileges  which,  it  would  seem,  they  had 
somewhat  abused,  for  we  find  that  the  sovereign 
seized  their  manors  of  Eghani  and  ‘‘  Torp  ’’ 
(Thorp)  II  on  account  of  a  servant  of  the  abbot’s 


®  Stowe,  in  liis  account  of  the  ward  of  Qneenhithe,  says, 
“  There  is  one  gi-eat  messuage  sometime  belonging  to  the 
abbots  of  t'hertsey,  in  Surrey;  and  was  tlieir  home 
wherein  they  were  lodged  when  they  repayred  to  the  Citie.” 

t  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  that  Saint  Erkenwalde  was 
a  younger  son  of  Anna,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  was 
first  Abbot  of  Chertsey  (which  he  had  founded)  and  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  London. 

X  In  the  ancient  Rites  of  Durham,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  Almerys,  for  different  purposes ; — “  Within 
the  Erater  House  door  is  a  strong  ambrie  (almery)  in  the 
stone  wall,  where  a  great  mazer,  called  a  grace-cup,  did 
stand,  which  did  service  to  the  monks  every  day,  after 
grace  was  said,  to  drink  it  round  the  table.” 

g  Chertsey  was  one  of  the  mitred  abbies,  whose  head 
was  also  a  baron  or  military  tenant  of  the  crown,  holding 
his  lands  by  barony.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  6116  by 
Frithwald,  the  Ring  of  Mercia's  viceroy  for  Surrey.  He 
endowed  it  largely  with  nine  hides  of  land  well  populated ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  larger  possessions,  so  that  the 
monks  Increased  in  worldly  wealth,  and  obtained  the 
Pope's  confirmation  of  their  possessions.  The  Danes 
burnt  their  home  and  killed  ninety  of  the  monks ;  but 
Edward  the  Confessor  reinstated  them,  and  gi-anted  them 
Chertsey  itself,  Egham,  Thorp,  Chobham,  and  some 
adjacent  villages,  so  that  they  again  waxed  rich;  at  the 
Conquest  William  I.  munificently  confirmed  all  to  them 
free  from  any  tax,  and  gave  them  entire  jurisdiction  over 
their  lands,  indulgences  which  were  ratified  by  his 
successors,  who  added  many  rich  gifts ;  so  that  the  abbey 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  in  the 
country,  remaining  in  quiet  possession  of  its  riches  until 
the  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII. 

II  In  the  parish  of  Thorpe  are  two  pieces  of  land  called 
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having  killed  “  Hugh  de  Torp.”  Oh,  rare  “  old 
times  !  ”  The  abbot  was  mulcted  in  a  heavy 
fine.  Then,  while  Bartholomew  de  Winchester 
was  abbot,  from  1272,  until  1307,  during  the 
reign  of  our  first  Edward,  complaints  were 
made  to  Pope  Gregory  X.  that  the  iiosses- 
sions  of  the  abbey  were  alienated  to  civilians 
and  laymen,  whei-eupou  the  pope  issued  a  bull 
ordering  such  grants  to  be  revoked. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Chertsey 
monastery  sheltered,  for  a  time,  the  remains  of 
the  pious,  but  unfortunate,  Henry  VI. 

“  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  Holy  King, 

Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.” 

and  the  reader  of  Shakespeare  will  recall  the 
scene  in  which  llichard  meets  the  Lady  Anne 
on  her  way  to  Chertsey  with  her  husband’s 
body. 

This  poor  king’s  remains  had  a  claim  to  be 
well  received  by  the  monks  of  Chertsey  Abbey, 
for  ho  had  granted  to  the  abbot  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  fair  on  St.  Anne’s-hill,  then  called 
Mount  Eklebury,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Anne's  (the 
26th  of  July)  :  the  fair  has  changed  its  time  and 
quarters  as  well  as  its  patron,  and  is  held  in  the 
town  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  called  Black 
Cherry  Fair.  Manning,  in  his  histoiy  of  iSurrey, 
says,  that  the  tolls  of  this  fair  were  taken  by  the 
abbot,  and  are  now  taken  by  the  owner  of  the 
site  of  the  Abbey  House  ;  thus  the  memoi’y  of 
King  Henry  VI.  is  commemorated  in  the  town  of 
Chertsey  to  this  day,  by  the  sale  of  black 
cherries  in  the  harvest  month  of  August  ! 

Centuries  passed  over  those  magnificent 
abbeys,  whose  ruins  in  many  places  add  so 
much  beauty  to  our  fertile  landscapes ;  they 
grew  and  grew,  and  added  acre  to  acre,  and 
stone  to  stone,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge ; 
but  most  they  cherished  the  knowledge 
which  blazed  like  a  lamp  under  a  bushel,  and 
kept  all  but  themselves  in  darkness ;  they 
preached  no  freedom  in  Christ  to  the  Christian 
world,  they  abolished  no  serfdom,  they  taught 
no  liberty,  they  enslaved  even  those  who  in 
their  turn  enslaved  their  “born  thralls,”  and 
saw  no  evil  in  it.  Oh,  rare  old  times  !  Better 
is  it  for  us  that  the  site  of  Chertsey  Abbey 
should  be  scarcely  traceable  now-a-days  than 
that  it  should  be  as  it  was,  with  its  proud 
pageants  and  pent-up  learning  ! — Yet  we  have 
neither  sympathy  nor  respect  for  that  foul  king, 
who,  to  serve  his  own  carnal  purposes,  over- 
thi’ew  the  very  faith  which  had  hallowed  his 
throne.  But  he  did  not  attack  and  storm  the 
Abbey  of  Chertsey,  as  he  did  other  religious 
houses.  He  came  to  them,  this  Eighth  Harry, 
with  a  fair  show  of  kindness,  saying  that  “  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  for  the  health  of  his  soul, 
he  proposed  and  most  nobly  intended  to 
refound  the  late  Monastei’y,  Priory,  or  Abbey  of 
Bisham  in  Berks,  and  to  incorporate  and 
establish  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Chertsey,  as 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Bisham,  and  to  endow 
them  with  all  the  Manors  late  belonging  to 
Bisham.”  How  the  then  Abbot  John  Cordrey, 
and  his  brethren,  must  have  shivered  at  the 
conditions ;  how  they  must  have  grieved  at 
quitting  their  cherished  home,  their  stews  and 
fish-ponds,  their  rich  meadows  of  Thorpe,  over¬ 
looked  by  the  woods  of  Eldebury  hill,  their 
nursing  ground  where  their  calves  and  young 
lambs  w'cre  stowed  in  luxurious  safety  in  the 
pleasant  farm  of  Simple  Marsh  at  Addlestone  !  * 


“  great  and  little  custom  pieces  ”  The  former  supplies  sLx 
loads  of  made  liay  every  year  for  the  use  of  the  queen’s 
deer  in  'Windsor  Park,  to  he  ricked  there ;  .and  Mr. 
Bennett,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thoi-pe,  and  vicar  of  the 
parish,  delivers  it  regularly.  If  the  crop  of  the  great 
custom  piece  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  quantity,  it  is 
made  up  from  the  little  custom  piece.  In  return,  Mr. 
Bennett  may  claim  an  annual  buck  and  a  faivn  or  tiro, 
and  the  right  of  turning  out  four  horses  in  Windsor  Park; 
the  latter  claim  is  never  exercised.  This  information 
has  been  courteously  supplied  to  us  hy  Mr.  Bennett. 

^  The  farm  of  Simple  Marsh  was  the  endowment  of  the 
sacristan  of  the  Abbey,  and  its  h'gh  and  healthy  situation 
was  doubtless  appreciated  by  the  monks,  who  must  have 
suffered  from  the  low  and  swampy  situation  of  their  abbey. 
In  1614,  Francis  Maurice,  and  Francis  Philips  had  a  grant 
of  Simple  Marsh;  it  came  soon  after  into  the  possession  of 
my  Lord  Castlemaine.  There  is  a  fine  oak  on  the  fann  now, 
that  could  tell  a  tale  of  years  long  past,  but  there  is  not  a 
tree  in  the  Royal  forest  so  fine  as  the  “  Crouch  oak,”  which 
once  marked  the  boundary  of  Windsor  forest,  and  beneath 
whose  branches  Wickliff  is  said  to  have  preached. 


But  their  star  was  setting,  and  they  were 
forced  to  comply  with  hard  conditions ;  here 
they  are  in  one  terrible  sentence. 

“  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Chertsey,  give, 
sell,  grant  and  confirm,  to  the  king  their  house 
and  all  manors  belonging  to  them.” 

The  total  destruction  of  the  Abbey  must 
have  amazed  the  whole  country.  An  earthquake 
could  hardly  have  obliterated  it  more  entirely. 
Aubrey,  writing  in  the  year  1673,  says  “of 
this  great  Abbey,  scarce  anything  of  the  old 
building  remains,  except  the  out  walls  about 
it.  Out  of  this  ruin  is  built  a  ‘  fair  house,’ 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  master  of  tlie  Buckhounds.”  Dr. 
Stukeley  alludes  to  this  house,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1752  ;  he  speaks  of  the  inveterate  de¬ 
struction,  and  of  “the  gardener”  carrying  him 
through  a  “  court  ”  where  he  saw  the  remains  of 
the  church  of  the  Abbey.  He  says  the  “east 
end  reached  up  to  an  artificial  mount  along  the 
garden  wall ;  that  mount  and  all  the  terraces  of 
the  pleasure  garden,  to  the  back  front  of  the 
house,  are  entirely  made  up  of  the  sacred 
rudera  or  rubbish  of  continual  devastations. 
Bones  of  abbots,  monks,  and  great  person¬ 
ages,  who  were  buried  in  large  numbers  in  the 
church  and  cloisters  which  lay  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  were  spread  thick  all  over 
the  garden,  so  that  one  may  piclc  up  whole  hands- 
full  of  them  every  where  amongst  the  garden  stuff.” 
Brayley  mentions  in  his  pleasant  History  of 
Surrey,  that  this  artificial  mount,  was  levelled 
in  1810,  and  its  materials  employed  to  fill  up  a 
pond.  Many  human  skulls  and  bones  were 
found  intermixed  with  the  chalk  and  mortar 
of  which  it  had  been  formed.  Fragments  of 
old  tiles  were  also  frequently  found,  and  are  still 
sometimes  turned  up.  No  trace  even  of  the 
“  Abbey  house”  is  left ;  it  was  purchased  in  1809 
by  a  stock-broker,  who  in  the  following  year 
sold  the  materials — and  so  ends  the  great 
monastic  history  of  Chertsey.  AVhere  are  now 
its  spiritualities  in  Surrey  1 — its  temporalities  in 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  1 — its  revenues  of 
Stanwell,  and  rents  of  assize  1 — its  spiritualities  in 
Cardiganshire  1  Alas  !  alas  !  they  have  left  no 
sign,  except  on  the  yellow  parchment — of  rare 
value  to  the  antiquary. 

Those  who  desire,  like  ourselves,  to  investigate 
what  tradition  has  sanctified,  will  do  well  to  turn 
down  a  lane  beyond  Chertsey  Church,*  which 
leads  directly  to  the  Abbey  bridge,  and  there 
amid  tangled  hedge  rows  and  orchards,  stands 
the  fragment  of  an  arch,  partly  built  up,  and 
so  to  say,  disfigured  by  brick-work,  and  an  old 
wall,  both  evidently  portions  of  the  Abbey.  In 
the  wall  are  a  great  number  of  what  the  people 
call  “  Mach  stones,”  a  geological  formation,  making 
them  seem  fused  by  fire.  Layers  of  tiles  were 
also  inserted  in  this  wall,  and  where  the  cement 
has  dropped  away  they  can  be  distinctly  traced ; 
there  is  also  an  ivy,  veiy  aged  indeed ;  it  is  so 
knotted  and  thick  that  it  seems  to  grow  through 
the  stones,  the  soil  has  so  evidently  encroached 
on  the  wall  that  it  is  most  probably  rooted  at  the 
foundation.  The  pleasant  market  garden  of  Mr. 
Koake  covers  the  actual  ground  on  which  the 
Abbey  stood.  The  workmen  frequently  turn  up 
broken  tiles  and  human  bones,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  by  digging  deeper  much  would  be 
discovered  that  might  elucidate  the  history  of 
the  past.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  market  garden 


*  Cliertsey  Clnirck  is  of  old  foundation;  the  only 
external  traces  of  antiquity  are  in  the  tower,  which  has 
remained  through  all  changes,  the  upper  part  being 
repaired  and  heightened  hy  bricks.  'Within,  the  chancel 
is  old,  hut  has  been  altered  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  work 
with  which  it  is  conjoined.  The  body  of  the  old  church 
being  greatly  decayed,  and  of  too  nan'ow  dimensions  for 
the  necessities  of  the  parish,  it  was  detei-mined  to  rebuUd  it 
in  1806,  hut  the  expense  being  considerably  greater  than  the 
architect’s  estimate,  the  tower  and  chancel  were  incori)o- 
rated  with  the  new  work.  Of  the  six  bells  contained  in 
its  tower  one  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbey;  it  has 
round  its  verge  an  inscription  in  early  English  letters 
each  an  inch  in  height  as  follows : — 

“  Ora :  mente :  pia .  pro :  nobis  :  Virgo  ;  Maria.” 

In  a  few  of  the  windows  are  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
but  there  are  none  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  within  it 
w'hich  give  such  a  charm  to  many  of  our  counti’j’  churches. 
Close  to  the  altar  rails  is  a  bas-relief  by  Flaxman  repre¬ 
senting  the  Saviour  raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  It  is 
a  group  of  seven  small  figures  treated  in  the  simple  and 
severe  style  of  the  sculptor. 


a  vault  has  been  discovered  which  is  of  consider¬ 
able  length  and  breadth ;  but  the  water  rises  so 
high  in  it  (except  after  a  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather  has  sealed  the  land  springs)  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  to  the  end  without  wading. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  richly-coloured  and 
decorated  encaustic  tiles  have  been  found  here ; 
some  are  preserved  in  our  local  museum.  But 
the  most  interesting  remains  in  this  place  are  the 
“stews,”  or  fish-ponds,  which  nan  pai'allel  to  each 
othei',  like  the  bars  of  a  gi’idiron  ;  these  ponds  do 
not  communicate  one  with  the  othei’,  nor  has  the 
water  any  outlet :  a  little  care  and  attention 
might  make  them  valuable  for  their  old  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  they  are  deplorably  neglected.  Occa¬ 
sionally  you  see  the  fin  of  some  huge  fish,  whose 
slow  movement  partakes  of  the  character  of 
the  stagnant  water  he  has  inhabited  for  years ; 
— who  can  tell  how  many  1 

“  The  Abbey  River,”  as  it  is  still  called,  travels 
slowly  along  its  way,  fertilising  the  meadows  and 
imparting  life  and  fi'eshness  to  the  placid  scene. 
The  denizens  of  Chertsey  have  planted  orchai’ds, 
and  in  a  few  instances  gardens  on  its  banks. 
One,  the  garden  of  Mr.  Herring,  is  a  model  of 
neatness,  almost  concealed  by  its  roses  and 
carefully  tended  shi'ubs.  We  wandered  fi’om 
oi’chard  to  orchard,  amid  the  trees  and  over  the 
uneven  ground ;  all  was  so  still  and  lonely 
that  it  required  the  suggestions  of  an  active 
imagination  to  believe  it  had  ever  been  the 
scene  of  contention  by  flood  and  field.  From 
the  Abbey  Bridge  the  richness  of  the  meadow 
scenery  is  exceedingly  refreshing,  the  grass  is 
deep  and  verdant,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  lying 
so  low,  and  fertilised  by  perpetual  moisture. 

During  their  wide-spreading  magnificence, 
the  abbots  of  Chertsey,  erected  a  picturesque 
chapel,  on  the  lovely  hill  of  St.  Anne  :  this  was 
done  somewhat  about  the  year  1334.  Oi’leton, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  grunted  an  indulgence  of 
forty  days,  to  such  persons  as  should  repair  to, 
and  contribute  to  the  fabric  and  its  ornaments. 

There  is  nowhere  a  more  delightful  road,  than 
that  which  leads  from  the  “  Golden  Grove,” 
I’endered  picturesque  by  its  old  tree,*  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  Monksgrove  on  one  side,  and  those 
of  the  once  residence  of  Chai’les  James  Fox 
on  the  other.  The  road  is  perfectly  em¬ 
bowered,  and  so  close  is  the  foliage  that  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  beautiful  view  which  awaits 
you,  until  leaving  the  statesman’s  house  to  the 
left,  you  pass  through  a  sort  of  wicket  gate  on 
the  right,  and  follow  a  foot-path  to  where  two’t 
magnificent  trees  crown  the  hill ;  it  is  wisest  to 
wait  until  passing  along  the  level  I’idge,  you 
arrive  at  the  “view  point,”  and  there,  spread 
around  you  is  such  a  panorama  as  England 
only  can  show,  and  show  against  the  world  for 
its  exti-eme  richness.!  On  the  left  is  Cooper’s  Hill, 
which  Denham,  tliat  high-priest  of  “  Local 
poetry,”  long  ago  made  famous;  in  the  bend 
just  where  it  meets  the  plain,  you  see  the 
towers  of  Windsor  Castle;  there  is  Harrow  Hill, 
the  sun  shining  brightly  on  its  tall  church ;  a  deep 
pall  hovers  over  London,  but  you  can  see  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  looming  through  the  mist ; 
nay,  we  have  heard  of  those  who  have  told  the 
hour  of  the  day  upon  its  broad-faced  clock, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  good  glass.  How 
beautifully  the  Thames  winds  !  Ay  !  there  is  the 
grand  stand  at  Epsom,  and  there  Twickenham, 
delicious  soft,  balmy  Twickenham ;  and  Rich¬ 
mond  HQl — a  very  queen  of  beauty  ! 


The  little  inn  is  somewhat  romantically  styled  the 
“  Golden  Grove  before  it  is  a  large  tree,  the  branches  of 
which  spread  luxuriantly  at  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  support  a  railed  platform,  fitted  round  the 
central  stem,  upon  which  are  a  table  and  seats,  embosomed 
among  the  leaves  and  branches,  the  ascent  being  by  a 
flight  of  steps. 

t  There  were  originally  four;  we  remember  three,  but 
two  have  been  lately  destroyed. 

X  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  anciently  called  Eldbury  or  Oldbury 
Hill,  has  on  its  top  visible  traces  of  an  encampment. 
There  is  a  group  of  trees  on  its  summit  near  which  stood 
a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  of  which  a  few 
stones  are  now  all  tliat  remains.  They  are  shown  in  our 
cut.  It  is  a  spot  which  attracts  all  lovers  of  nature  by 
the  beauty  of  the  view.  Cowley,  in  a  letter  dated  May  21, 
1665,  says,  “  methinks  you  and  I  and  the  Dean  (Dean 
Spratt)  might  be  very  meny  upon  St.  Anne’s  Hill.  You 
might  very  conveniently  come  hither  by  way  of  Hampton 
Town,  lying  there  one  night.”  A  cuiious  instance  of  the 
badness  of  roads  and  inconvenience  of  travelling  in  those 
days,  Hampton  being  but  thirteen  miles  from  Loudon, 
and  Chertsey  only  twenty. 
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Yonder,  beyond  the  valley,  are  Foxes  Hills  j  at  Staines,  and  as  you  turn,  there  again  is 
crowned  with  lofty  pines — and  that  is  the  church  1  Cooper’s  Hill ;  Laleham  seems  spread  as  a  tribute 


“the  goldex  grove.” 

snow-drops  in  a  parterre,  and  church  spires  more  |  than  we  can  number  ;  while  close  behind  us  are 


REMAINS  OF  CHERTSEY  ABBEY. 


“  THE  NDn’S  well.” 

at  your  feet,  and  thei’e  is  no  end  to  the  villages  |  and  mansions — the  parks,  and  cottages 


like 
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tlio  stones,  piled  thickly  one  on  the  other, — the 
only  relics  of  the  holy  Chapel  of  St.  Anne.* 

How  grandly  the  promontory  of  St.  George’s 
Hill  stands  out  —  sheltering  Wey bridge,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  back-ground  to  Byfleet  and 
the  banks  of  the  Way;  not  forgetting  its 
ruins — a  Roman  encampment  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  its  modern  ornaments  of  rare 
trees,  of  which  a  generous  nobleman  has 
made  common  property,  to  be  enjoyed  daily 
by  all  who  choose.  At  the  foot  of  this 
richly  planted  hill,  is  the  beautiful  park 
of  Oatlands — on  the  eve  of  becoming  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  villa-grounds.  How  pleasant  to 
feel  that  we  can  account,  by  our  own  knowledge 
of  that  glowing  mount,  for  all  the  shades  formed 
by  the  hills  and  hollows,  and  different  growths 
of  trees  in  the  depths  or  heights  of  “  the 
encampment,”  which  forms  the  delight  of  many 
a  toilsome  antiquary.  Beyond  are  the  more 
distant  eminences  of  the  North  Downs,  and  a 
tract  of  country  extending  into  Kent.  But  we 
have  not  yet  explored  the  beauties  of  this  our 
own  hill  of  Chertsey ;  truly,  to  do  so  would 
take  a  day  as  long  as  that  of  its  own  black  cherry 
fair. 

A  path  to  the  left,  among  the  fern  and  heather, 
leads  to  a  well  famed  for  its  healing  properties — 
it  is  called  the  Nun’s  Well  ;t  even  now,  the  pea¬ 
sants  believe  that  its  waters  are  a  cure  for  diseases 
of  the  eye ;  the  j^ath  is  steep  and  dangerous, 
and  it  is  far  pleasanter  to  walk  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  overlook  the  dense  wood  which  con¬ 
ceals  the  well,  fringing  the  meadows  of  Thorpe, 
than  to  seek  its  tangled  hidhig-place  in  the  dell. 
The  monks  of  old  would  be  sorely  perplexed  if 
they  could  arise,  to  account  for  the  long  line  of 
smoke  which  marks  the  passage  of  the  different 
trains  along  their  railroads.  But  we  turn 
from  them  to  enjoy  a  ramble  round  the  brow  of 
St.  Anne’s  Hill ;  the  coppice  which  clothes 
the  descent  into  the  valley,  is  so  thick,  that 
though  it  is  intersected  by  many  paths,  you 
might  lose  yourself  half-a-dozen  times  within 
an  hour  ;  if  it  be  evening,  the  nightingales  in  the 
thickets  of  Monksgrove  have  commenced  their 
chorus,  and  the  town  of  Chertsey,  down  below, 
is  seen  to  its  full  extent,  its  church  tower  toned 
into  beauty  by  the  rich  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
while  through  the  trees  and  holly  thickets  you 
obtain  glimpses  of  the  Guildford  and  Leather- 
head  hills,  so  softly  blue,  that  they  meet  and 
mingle  with  the  sky. 

Those  who  feel  no  interest  in  monkish 
chronicles,  may  reverence  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  because 
of  its  having  been  the  favourite  residence  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  the  contemporary  of  Pitt 
and  Burke  and  Sheridan  and  Grattan,  at  a 
period  when  men  felt  strongly  and  spoke 
eloquently.  The  site  of  the  house  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  side  of  the  hill,  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  it  is  much  regretted  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  it  finds  so  little  favour  in  the  heart  of  its 
present  noble  proprietor.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  with  much  taste ;  there  is  a  noble  cedar 
planted  by  Mrs.  Fox,  when  only  the  size  of  a 
wand.  The  statesman’s  widow  suiwived  her 
husband  more  than  thirty-six  years,  but  never 
outUved  her  friends  or  her  faculties.  There  is 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Friendship,  which  was 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  coming  of  age  of  one 
of  the  late  Lords  Holland  ;  on  a  pedestal  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  vase,  arc  inscribed  some  verses  by 
General  Fitzpatrick  ;  another  placed  by  Mrs. 
Fox  to  mark  a  favourite  spot  where  Mr.  Fox 
loved  to  muse,  is  enriched  by  a  quotation  from 


*  In  Chertsey  Church  is  a  black  marble  tablet  to 
Laurence  Tomson,  buried  there,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
translators  of  the  New  Testament  into  our  language,  ot 
which  two  editions  were  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  resided  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  at  Laleham,  and  died  in  160S.  Antony  AVood 
speaks  of  his  being  a  great  logician  and  philosopher,  and 
states  that  a  report  was  then  cuirent  at  Chertsey  that  he 
built  the  house  which  now  stands  on  the  top  of  St.  Anne’s 
hill,  out  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Anne’s  Chapel,  and  on  the  very 
spot  where  that  chapel  stood,  having  a  prospect  into 
several  counties;  if  so,  these  stones  are,  probably,  the 
relics  of  St.  Anne’s  Chapel  and  Laurence  Tomson’s  house. 

t  The  spring,  called  the  “  Nun’s  Well,”  once  used  medi¬ 
cinally,  and  which  rarely  freezes,  is  lined  with  stone,  and 
is  almost  hidden  with  the  vegetation  which  flourishes 
thickly  around  it.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  declivity, 
and  on  the  east  is  another  spring  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  virtues.  It  is  in  a  wood  called  “  Alonk’s  Grove.” 
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gratitude  the  education  they  received  at  her  eighty  she  took  lessons  ou  the  harp.  The 
school,  and  love  to  tell  how  the  old  lady  was  present  generation  remember  personally  nothing 


the  “  Flower  and  the  Leaf,' 
graceful  stanzas — 

"  Cheerful  in  this  sequestered  howery 
From  all  the  storms  of  life  removed 
Here  Fox  enjoyed  Ids 
evening  honr 
In  converse  ■with  the 
friends  he  loved. 

And  here  these  lines  he 
oft  would  (luote, 

Pleased  from  his  fli- 
vourite  poet’s  lay, 

A\nieii  challenged  by  the 
warhler’s  note 
That  breathed  a  song 
from  every  spray.” 

At  the  bottom  ot 
the  garden  is  a  grotto, 
which  must  have  once 
possessed  many  at¬ 
tractions,  and  above 
it,  there  is  a  pretty 
little  quaint  chamber 
that  was  used  as  a 
tea-room,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  the 
English  drank  tea  by 
daylight ;  it  is  adorn¬ 
ed  by  painted  glass 
windows ;  there  are 
portraits  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  when  both 
were  looking  their 
best,  and  the  balcony 
in  front  commands  a 
delicious  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  peasantry  are  still  loud  in  their  praise  of 
“  Madam  Fox  ;  ”  and  some  remember  with 


concluded  by  two  drawn  there  at  “  feast  times,”  to  see  how  they 
all  looked  in  their  new  dresses.  She  certainly 
retained  licr  sympathy  with  tlie  young,  and  put 


GATE  OF  FOX  S  HOUSE. 


away  the  feelings  and  habits  of  old  age  with  a 
determined  hand,  for,  it  is  said,  when  she  was 


of  tlie  great  statesman  ;  lie  has  become  liistoiy 
to  ns,  and  we  must  look  to  history,  garbled  as 
it  always  is,  and  always  will  be,  by  the  opinions 
and  feclingsofits  writers,  to  determine  the  position 
of  Charles  JamesFox  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  society  have 
written  with  enthusiasm  of  his  social  qualities, 
and  bestow  equal  praise  on  his  brilliant  talents, 
his  atfability  of  manner,  and  the  generosity  of 
his  disposition.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry 
Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  and  his  mother 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  consequently  great-grand¬ 
daughter  to  Charles  II. ;  the  maternal  descent 
is  one  of  blotted  royalty,  of  which  a  man  like 
Fox,  could  not  have  been  proud.  His  academic 
course  was  unmarked  by  any  of  those  honours 
of  which  Oxford  men  are  so  ambitious,  and  yet, 
like  his  great  rival,  William  Pitt,  he  became  a 
statesman  before  he  was  of  age. 

At  St.  Anne’s  Hill  he  enjoyed  as  many  in¬ 
tervals  of  repose  and  tranquillity  as  could  fall 
to  a  statesman’s  lot ;  in  the  time  of  wars  and 
tumults,  how  he  must  have  luxuriated  in  its 
delicious  quiet,  surrounded  by  friends  who 
dearly  loved  him ;  and  swayed  only  for  good 
by  the  wife  who  (although  it  is  known 
that  her  early  intimacy  with  him  was  such  as 
prevented  her  general  recognition  in  society) 
according  to  the  evidence  of  all  who  knew  her, 
was  the  minister  only  to  his  better  thoughts  and 
nobler  ambitions,  and  who  weaned  him  from 
nearly  all  the  follies  and  vices  which  stained  his 
youth  and  earlier  manhood.  Various  causes 
led  to  his  death,  before  age  had  added  infirmities 
to  disease.  He  died  at  Chiswick  House,  and  his 
last  words  addressed  to  Mrs.  Fox  were,  “  I  die 
happy.”  It  is  said  he  wished  to  be  buried  at 
Chertsey,  but  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  brilliant  Sheridan  pronounced  so  elegant 
an  eulogium  on  his  character,  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  it  in  those  shades  where,  as  we  have 
said,  he  so  often  sought  and  found  repose  : 
“  When  Mr.  Fox  ceased  to  live,  the  cause  of 
private  honour  and  friendship  lost  its  highest 
glory,  public  liberty  its  most  undaunted  cham¬ 
pion,  and  general  humanity  its  most  active 
and  ardent  assertor.  In  him  was  united  the 
most  amiable  disposition  with  the  most  firm  and 
resolute  spirit ;  the  mildest  manners,  udth  the 
most  exalted  mind.  With  regard  to  that  great 
man,  it  might,  indeed,  be  well  said,  that  in  him 
the  bravest  heart  and  most  exalted  mind  sat 
upon  the  seat  of  gentleness.” 

There  is,  at  all  events,  an  imaginary  pleasure 
in  turning  from  the  wearing  out  turmoil  of  a 
statesman’s  life,  to  what  the  world  believes  the 
tranquil  dreams  of  a  poet’s  existence.  But  there 
are  few  things  the  worldling  so  little  under¬ 
stands  as  literary  industry,  or  so  little  sympathises 
■with  as  literary  care.  We  have  no  inclination 
to  over-rate  either  its  toils  or  its  pleasures,  and 
perhaps  no  life  is  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  both.  Its  toils  must  be  evident  to  any  who 
have  noted  the  increasing  literary  labour,  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  ordinary  sources  of 
comforts;  but  its  high  and  holy  enjoyments 
are  not  so  apparent ;  they  are  so  different 
from  those  of  almost  all  others  as  not  to  be 
easily  explained  or  understood ;  but  above  all 
other  gifts,  the  marvellous  gift  of  poesy  is  a 
distinction  conferred  by  the  Almighty,  and 
should  be  acknowledged  and  treasured  as  such. 
We  know  little  of  a  poet’s  studies  except  by 
their  imperishable  produce,  and  it  is  a  common 
but  ill-founded  prejudice  to  imagine  regularity  or 
diligence  incompatible  with  high  genius.  Genius 
is  neither  above  law,  nor  opposed  to  it ;  but  as 
many  have  a  poetic  taste  and  temperament  ivith- 
out  the  inspiration,  the  world  is  apt  to  mistake  the 
eccentricity  of  the  pretender  for  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  genius.  Whether  or  not  the  poet  of 
the  Porch-house  of  Chertsey  had  the  actual  poetic 
fire  we  do  not  venture  to  determine.  Abraham 
Cowley  takes  a  prominent  position  amongst  the 
poets  of  our  land,  and  the  eventful  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  his  participation  in  their  tumults 
give  him  additional  interest  in  all  the  relations 
of  his  anxious  and  not  over-happy  life.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  became  a  poet  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  reading  the  Faery  Queene,  which 
chance  threw  in  his  way,  while  yet  a  child.  In 
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allusion  to  this.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  liis  well-known  j  ship  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  HiSO,  and 
definition  of  genius— “  A  min. I  of  large  general  I  there  took  his  degree  ;  but  was  ejected  by  the 
powers,  accidentally 
determined  to  some 
particular  direction.” 

We  had  almost  dared 
to  say  this  is  rather 
the  definition  of  a 
philosopher  than  of 
one  who  compre¬ 
hended  the  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  a  marvellous 
gift.  Abraham  Cowley 
— the  posthumous 

sou  of  a  Loudon  gro¬ 
cer —  owed  much  to 
his  mother.  She,  by 
her  exertions,  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  classical 
education  at  West¬ 
minster  School.  She 
lived  tosechim  loved, 
honoured,  and  great, 
and  what  was  better 
still,  and  more  un¬ 
common,  grateful.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
published  a  volume  called  “  Poetic  Blossoms,” 


Cowley's  seat. 


Parliament,  and  thence  removed  to  Oxford. 
Shortly  after,  he  followed  the  Queen  Henrietta 


Cowley’s  house — stbeet  frost. 


which  he  aftewards  described  as  “  commendable  I  to  Paris,  as  Secretai’y  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
extravagancies  in  a  boy.”  He  obtained  a  scholar-  |  and  was  employed  in  the  court  of  the  exiles  in 


Cowley's  house — garden  front. 
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the  most  confidential  capacity.  In  1G56  lie 
returned  to  England,  and  was  iininediatcly 
arrested  as  a  suspected  spy.  He  submitted 
quietly— the  r03'alists  thought  too  cpiietlj'— to 
the  dominion  of  the  Protector,  but  bis  whole 
life  piroved  that  be  was  no  traitor.  At  the 
Restoration,  that  great  national  disaiipointment, 
bis  claims  upon  the  ungrateful  niouarcb  were 
met  by  a  taunt  and  a  false  insinuation — be  was 
told  that  bis  pardon  was  bis  reward  I  Wood 
said,  “  be  lost  the  place  by  certain  enemies  of 
the  Muses ;  ”  certain  “  friends  of  the  Muses,” 
however,  procured  for  him  the  lease  of  the 
Porch-house  and  farm  at  Cbertsey,  bold  under 
the  Queen,  and  the  great  desire  of  bis  life — 
solitude — was  obtained. 

The  place  still  seems  a  meet  dwelling  for  a  poet, 
and  is,  perhaps,  even  more  attractive  to  strangers 
than  St.  Anne’s  Hill.  The  porch,  which  caused 
his  residence  to  be  called  “  The  Porch-house,” 
was  taken  dovm  during  the  last  century  by  the 
father  of  its  present  proprietor,  the  Rev.  John 
Crosby  Clarke,  and  the  house  is  now  known  as 
“  Cowley  House."*  It  is  situated  near  the  bridge 
which  crosses  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  in  a 
lonely  part  of  Guildford  Street ;  a  latticed  window 
which  overhangs  the  road  is  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  Poet  expired ;  on  the  out¬ 
side  wall  Mr.  Clarke  has  recorded  his  reason  for 
removing  the  porch.  “  The  porch  of  this  house, 
which  projected  ten  feet  into  the  highway,  was 
taken  down  in  the  year  1786,  for  the  safety  and 
accommodation  of  the  public.” 

“  Here  the  last  accents  flowed  from  Cowley’s  tongue.” 

The  apipearance  of  the  house  from  Guildford 
Street,  is  no  index  to  its  size  or  con- 
veniences.+  You  enter  bj'  a  sideg.ate,  and  the 
now  front  of  the  dwelling  is  that  of  a  comfortable 
and  gentlemanly  home  ;  the  old  piart  it  is  said 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and 
what  remains  is  sufficiently  quaint  to  boar  out 
the  legend  ;  the  old  and  new  are  much  mingled, 
and  the  modern  part  consists  of  one  or  two  bed 
rooms,  a  large  dining  room,  and  a  drawing  room, 
commanding  a  delicious  garden  view,  the 
meanderings  of  the  stream,  and  a  long  tract  of 
luxuriant  meadows,  terminated  by  the  high  and 
richly  timbered  ground  of  St.  Anne’s  Hill.  A 
portion  of  the  old  stairway  is  pireserved,  the 
wood  is  not  as  has  been  stated  oak,  but  sweet 
chestnut.  One  of  the  rooms  is  panelled  with 
oak,  and  Cowley’s  study  is  a  small  closot-liko 
chamber,  the  window  looking  towards  St. 
Anne’s  Hill.J  It  is  never  difficult  to  im.agine  a 
poet  in  a  small  chamher,  p^articularly  when  his 
mind  may  imbibe  inspiration  from  so  rich,  and 
lovely  a  landscape.  Beside  the  group  of  trees, 
beneath  whose  shadow  the  poet  freciucntly  sat, 
there  is.  a  horse  chestnut  of  such  exceeding  size 
and  beauty,  that  it  is  worthy  a  pilgi'image,  and 
no  lover  of  nature  could  look  upon  it  without 
mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection.§ 

•  Tlie  large  outer  porch  of  Cowley’s  house  had  chambers 
above  it,  and  beneath  the  window  In  front  a  tablet  was 
affixed,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  epitaph  *•  upon  the 
living  author”  wiiich  Cowley  had  written  for  himself, 
whilst  living  in  retirement  here,  commencing 
“  Hie,  f)  Viator,  sub  lare  parvulo, 

Couleius  hie  est  conditns  hie  jacet,” 

It  is  represented  in  its  original  condition  in  the  two  views 
we  have  engraved, 

t  Some  additional  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  house 
by  the  same  occupant,  who  has,  however,  religiously  pre- 
seiwed  all  the  old  rooms,  which  still  exhibit  the  “  fittings  ” 
that  existed  in  Cowley’s  time.  Tiie  bed-chambers  are 
w'ainscotted  with  oaken  panels.  The  staircase  is  a  very 
solid  stnicture,  with  ornamental  balusters,  leading  toward 
the  small  study  in  which  the  poet  ivrote,— a  little  back 
room,  about  five  feet  wide,  looking  upon  the  garden. 
It  may  he  distinguished  in  our  back  view  of  the  house,  by 
a  fl,gure  placed  at  the  window.  Cowley  ended  his  life  in 
this  house,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine, 

f  The  father  of  the  present  proprietor  was  Chamberlain  of 
I.ondon,  and  greatly  beloved  and  respected  in  Cliertsey. 
It  is  a  happiness  to  be  able  to  record  also  how  mucli  yir. 
Clarke  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  dwellers  in  our  little 
town,  IJuring  the  late  visitation  of  the  cholera,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  he  not  only  made  a  grant  of  a  jiiece  of  land  to 
the  parish  as  a  cemetery,  but  has  been  at  the  sole  expense 
of  enclosing  it,  and  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  for 
the  purposes  of  Interment. 

g  There  is  also  in  the  garden  a  walnut-tree  of  which 
the  history  is  curious.  When  Mr.  Clarke  was  sheriff  of 
London,  it  was  a  custom  for  the  out-going  sheriff  to  present 
to  the  in-coming  sheriff,  when  he  transferred  to  his  custody 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  a  bag  of  walnuts;  one  of  these 
walnuts  Mr.  Clarke  planted  in  the  garden,  of  wliich  it  is 
now — more  than  half  a  century  having  passed — the  pride. 


Here  then  amid  such  tranquil  scenes,  and  such 
placid  beauty,  the  “  melancholj’  Cowlej',”  passed 
the  later  duj'S  of  his  anxious  existence ;  hero  we 
may  fancy  him  receiving  Eveljm  and 
Denham,  the  poets  and  men  of  letters 
of  his  troubled  dajq  who  found  the 
disappointments  of  courtly  life,  more 
than  their  philosophy  could  endure. 

Hero,  his  friendly  biographer,  Doctor 
Spratt,  cheered  his  lonely  hours. 

Cowley  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
bards  who  obtain  fame  and  honour 
during  life.  His  learning  was  deep,  his 
reading  extensive,  his  acquaintance 
with  mankind  large.  “  To  him  ” 
saj's  Denham  in  his  famous  elegy. — 

“  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

1'et  what  he  wrote  was  all  Ills  own.” 


“  The  muses  oft  in  lands  of  vision  play:” 
but  the  fact  that  he  died  at  Chertsey,  as  much 
respected  as  a  man,  as  he  was  admired  as  a  poet. 


His  biographer  adds,  “  There  was 
nothing  affected  or  singular  in  his 
habit,  or  person,  or  gesture ;  he  wiv- 
derstood  the  forms  of  good  hreeding 
enough  to  practise  them  viithout  hur 
dening  himself  or  others."  This  indeed 
is  the  perfection  of  good  breeding  and 
good  sense. 

Having  obtained,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Porch  house  at  Chertsey,  his  mind 
dwelt  with  pleasure — a  philosophic 
pleasure — upon  the  hereafter,  which 
he  hoped  for  in  this  life  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  the  silent  labour  he  so 
dearly  loved  ;  but  he  was  destined  to 
prove  the  reality  of  his  own  poesy — 

“  Oh  life,  thou  VuWi  in jf’s  younger  brother. 

So  li/ce  th.at  one  migh;  take  one  for  the 
other.” 

The  career  of  Abraham  Cowdey  was 
never  sullied  bj"  vice,*  he  was 
loyal  without  being  servile,  and 
at  once,  modest,  independent  and 
sincere.  His  character  is  eloquently  !-t.\iec.\se— cowley’s  house. 

diawn  by  Doctor  Spratt.  “  He 

governed  his  passions  with  great  moderation,  his  I  is  certain,  and  his  house  is  often  visited  by 
virtues  were  never  troublesome  or  uneasy  to  tinjq  |  strangers,  who  are  permitted  to  see  his  favourite 
whatever  he  disliked  in 
others  he  only  corrected 
by  the  silent  reproof  of 
a  better  practice.” 

He  died  at  Chertsey 
on  the  28th  of  Jul}’’ 

16()7,+  and  was  interred 
in  AVestminster  Abbey. 

A  throng  of  nobles  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  his  grave, 
and  the  worthless  king 
who  had  deserted  him, 
is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  IMr.  Cowley  had 
not  left  a  better  man 
behind  him  in  England. 

It  is  said  the  body 
of  Cowley  was  removed 
from  Chertsey  by  water, 
thus  makingthe  Thames 
he  loved  so  well,  the 
high-way  to  his  grave ; 
there  is  something 
highly  poetic  in  this 
idea  of  a  funeral,  so  still 
and  solemn,  with  the 
oars  dropping  noise¬ 
lessly  in  the  blue  water. 

Pope  in  allusion  to  it, 
says 


*  r.rayley  in  liis  History  of  Surrev,  st.ates  tliat  t'owley  i 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Dean  Spratt,  having  been  to  see  ' 
a  “  friend,"  did  not  set  out  for  liis  walk  home  until  it  was 
too  late,  and  had  drank  so  deep,  that  they  both  lay  out  in 
the  fields  all  night ;  this  gave  Cowley  the  fever  that 
carried  him  off.  Brayley's  authority  for  this  slander, 
(which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  poet's  previous  course 
of  life),  is  “  Spence’s  Anecdotes.” 

t  Or  comparing  dates,  it  is  evident  that  Cowley  could 
not  have  enjoyed  his  retirement  more  than  between  two 
and  three  years. 


h.-uints  by  the  kindness  of  its  proprietor  who 
honours  the  spot  so  hallowed  by  memories  of 
“  the  melancholy  Cowdey  — he  who  considered 
and  described  “  business  ”  as — 

“  The  contradiction  to  his  fate,” 

But  we  must  postpone  our  farther  rambles  for 
the  present. 


“  tVliat  tears  the  river  shed, 
VVhen  the  sad  pomp  along 
his  banks  was  led;” 

which  rather  inclines 
us  to  the  belief,  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  poetic  read¬ 
ing  is  not  the  true  one, 
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WANDERINGS 

IN  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.— No.  IV. 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  last  of  that  wondrous 
spectacle  which,  to  us  who  have  seen  it,  must 
ever  appear  a  gorgeous  dream ;  to  those  to 
whom  wo  may  hereafter  recount  its  splendours, 
a  fable.  The  last  shout  of  the  assembled 
multitude — that  shout  to  which  the  whole  enor¬ 
mous  fabric  vibrated— has  died  away,  and  over 
the  Great  Exhibition  is  already  drawn  the 
curtain  of  the  Past. 

The  observations  of  a  mere  wanderer  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  naturally  terminated  with 
the  public  exhibition  ;  I  must,  therefore,  beg 
you  to  recollect  that  what  follows  refers  solely 
to  the  last  public  day,  —  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  October'. 

The  good  sense  of  the  Commissioners  had 
disregarded  all  suggestions  of  pomp  or  cere¬ 
monial  at  the  close.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
were  left  to  their  own  natural  and  spontaneous 
expression,  and  no  studied  demonstration  could 
have  been  half  so  impressive  as  that  which 
their  own  instincts  prompted.  For  what  com¬ 
bination  of  the  most  skilful  music  could  equal 
the  chorus  which  burst  from  all  lips, — what 
eloquence  could  say  so  much  as  that  far-resound¬ 
ing  cheer  which  came  from  the  depths  of  every 
heart!  We  will  not  spoil  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  by  attempting  to  analyse  all  of  that  inarti¬ 
culate  sound  shout ;  but  amidst  the  throng  of 
emotions  to  which  it  gave  vent,  the  strongest 
was  a  sort  of  wondering  joy  and  gratitude. 
And  assuredly  with  reason.  For  what  ever 
equalled  the  felicity  of  this  undertaking! 
Among  all  the  evils  that  it  was  to  bring 
upon  us,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
tumult  in  our  streets,  disorder  in  our 
houses,  disasters  of  all  kinds,  which  has  fallen 
upon  us !  Yet  no  one  can  say  that  some  of 
these  were  not  reasonably  to  be  apprehended. 
And  how  many  lesser  accidents  might  easily 
have  occurred  to  damp  the  general  pleasure, — a 
fall  from  the  gallery,  an  entanglement  with  the 
machinery — things  which  occur  every  day  in 
situations  of  far  less  crowding  and  danger. 

But  it  seems  that  nothing  was  to  throw  a 
moment’s  shade  over  the  universal  satisfaction. 
Even  the  weather  was  extraordinary,  and  the 
wet  and  gloomy  climate  of  London  seemed  to 
have  changed  its  character.  With  few  inter¬ 
missions,  the  summer  has  been  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  closing  day  was  such  an  eleventh  of 
October  as  few  can  remember. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Exhibition  as  a 
great  test  applied  to  the  character  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  English  people — meaning  by  civili¬ 
sation,  not  so  much  perfection  in  those  material 
products  which  it  was  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
the  institution  to  display,  as  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities  which  command  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence,  and  raise  the  entire  standard  and  signifi- 
cancy  of  human  life.  If  those  who  applied  this  test 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
wise  and  generous  confidence,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  just  and  noble  pride, 
at  having  come  so  triumphantly  out  of  the  trial. 
In  no  age  of  the  world,  and  in  no  countr-y,  did 
brute  force  ever  so  completely  sink  into  the 
'  back  ground,  and  reason,  humanity,  and  honour, 

acquire  so  striking  an  ascendancy.  So  complete, 
indeed,  was  this  eclipse  of  the  hitherto  prepon¬ 
derant  element  of  force,  that  people  forgot  even 
to  fear  it;  and  the  presence  of  congregated  thou- 
1  sands  did  not  alarm  the  feeblest.  I  know  no 

higher  test  of  civihsation  than  this  ;  that  a 
woman,  neither  of  robust  health  nor  intrepid 
spirits,  could,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  go 
alone  into  the  midst  of  100,000  people  of  every 
class ;  certain  of  civility,  order,  decorum,  and 
if  it  were  needed,  protection.  If  the  reign  of 
Brian  Boru  was  illustrious  for  the  safety  in 
which  the  maiden,  with  her  staff  and  ring  of 
gold,  could  traverse  the  green  isle,  it  is  surely 
one  of  the  glories  of  our  Sovereign  Mistress 
that,  in  her  reign,  the  weakest  of  her  subjects 
were  protected  by  public  opinion  and  public 
morality  ;  and  that  infancy  and  old  age,  the 
timid  girl,  or  the  delicate  invalid,  could  venture 
without  a  fear  or  a  scruple  into  the  midst  of 

the  largest  and  most  miscellaneous  crowd  ever 
collected  under  one  roof. 

And  who  shall  say  how  much  of  this  glory  is 
duo  to  the  Royal  L.ady  herself !  The  perfect 
calmness  and  naturalness  with  which  the  Queen, 
from  the  first,  moved  among  the  lowlier  of  her 
subjects,  neither  shrinking  from  them,  nor 
seeming  as  if  it  wore  an  effort  of  courage  to 
trust  herself  and  her  children  in  the  midst  of 
them,  must  have  had  a  liighly  civilising  eflect 
upon  many  who  want  only  to  bo  tmsted  and 
respected,  in  order  to  make  them  worthy  of 
trust  and  respect.  The  Queen  had  the  magna¬ 
nimity  to  treat  her  labouring  subjects  like 
gentlemen ;  and  they  have  taken  care  not  to 
forfeit  the  character  she  ascribed  to  them. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  as  another  proof  of 
the  just  instincts  of  the  peonle,  the  small 
response  made  to  the  vehement  appeals  addressed 
to  them,  to  urge  the  government  to  preserve 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Nothing  is  so  injudicious 
as  to  drain  things  to  the  dregs.  Those  who 
have  beheld  the  youthful  beauty  in  the  pride  of 
her  loveliness,  should  see  her  no  more,  if  they 
wish  to  retain  a  vivid  impression  of  all  that 
dazzled  and  enchanted  them.  Features  faded 
and  altered  by  time  perplex  and  confuse  the 
brilliant  image  which  would  have  remained 
distinctly  painted  on  the  memory.  I  can 
conceive  no  use  to  which  the  Ci-ystal  Palace 
could  be  applied,  that  would  not  be  painful  to 
those  who  had  seen  it  in  its  glory;  or  that  would 
convey  any  notion  whatever  of  its  past  splendour 
and  interest,  to  those  who  had  not.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  the  people,  with  all  their  admi¬ 
ration,  and  all  their  regret,  yet  feel  this,  and 
have  therefore  taken  no  active  measures  for  its 
preservation. 

I  insist  the  more  willingly  on  the  great  social 
and  moral  effect  of  the  Exhibition,  because  I  am 
less  sangmine  than  many  as  to  its  influence  on 
the  national  taste.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has 
listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  of  the 
crowd,  and  observed  what  especially  called 
forth  the  admiration,  can  be  very  confident 
of  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  aesthetic  culture.  An  authentic  record 
of  what  the  people  admired  would  be  a  curious 
and  interesting  part  of  the  statistics  of  this 
wonderful  assemblage  of  men  and  things.  I 
have  often  listened  to  their  suggestions  and  re¬ 
commendations  to  each  other,  as  to  what  was 
worth  seeing.  Generally,  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
something  strange.  They  seemed  to  be  more 
attracted  by  some  incidental  peculiarity  of  an 
object,  than  by  either  its  beauty  or  its  utility. 
This  predominance  of  the  appetite  for  what  ex¬ 
cites  wonder,  is  always,  (need  I  say  it !)  strongest 
in  the  women,  but  it  is  common  to  all  masses. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  visitors  are  les 
hommes  speciaux  ;  men  who  really  go  to  study 
what  relates  to  their  own  particular  handicraft 
or  art.  They  are  easily  known  by  the  earnest 
look  which  seems  to  dissect  the  object  of  their 
attention,  varied  by  an  occasional  expression  of 
approbation  or  the  contrary. 

Has  any  body  explained,  or  can  any  body 
explain,  the  strange  and  universal  attraction 
exercised  by  Precious  Stones !  an  attraction  con¬ 
fined  to  no  nation  or  class,  rich  or  poor,  edu¬ 
cated  or  uneducated,  wise  or  foolish.  When 
one  observes,  and  feels,  the  potent  fascination 
of  these  small  bits  of  sparkling  stone,  one  is 
half  tempted  to  give  into  the  dreams  of  Eosi- 
crusians,  and  the  theories  of  Alchemists.  For 
what  is  the  charm!  It  cannot  be  simply  that 
they  represent  so  much  money ;  for  a  packet 
of  1000!.  bank  notes  does  that  much  more 
precisely ;  nor  is  it  their  beauty  ;  for  there  are 
innumerable  things  more  beautiful  than  they. 
But  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  all  those 
rich  products  of  nature’s  elaboratory,  seem  to 
draw  not  only  the  eyes,  but  the  very  hearts 
of  men  by  a  mysterious  force.  The  world- 
improvers  say  this  folly  is  to  vanish  before 
their  teachings.  It  may  be  so.  At  present 
the  Great  Exhibition,  not  a  bad  test  of  popular 
inclinations,  gives  no  indication  of  their  decline. 

Another  problem  which  I  should  like  to  see 
explained  is,  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  people 
to  see  the  Austro-Italian  statues.  An  attentive 
frequenter  of  the  British  Museum  or  the  Louvre, 
who  has  watched  the  listless  indifference  with 

which  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Art  arc  re¬ 
garded  by  the  many,  can  hardly  believe  in  any 
real  and  diffused  taste  for  sculpture,  or  any 
appreciation  of  it  an  Art,  among  the  people  of 
England  or  France.  The  only  quality  that 
seems  to  strike  them  is,  generally,  the  exact  re¬ 
presentation  of  some  trivial  accessory — a  veil, 
the  coil  of  a  rope,  or  the  curl  of  a  wig.  Tlic 
truth  is,  their  education  and  pursuits  nahirally 
lead  them  to  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  industry 
that  conquers  technical  difficulties ;  and  not  at 
all,  with  the  genius  that  embodies  a  poetical 
Idea.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  deal  of  this 
preference  of  the  curious  over  the  beautiful,  in 
the  rich  vulgar  as  well  as  the  poor;  as  the 
admiration  of  the  Veiled  Lady  abundantly 
proves. 

As  to  the  good  to  result  to  the  Art  of  Sculp¬ 
ture,  it  would  be  absurd  to  hope  much,  from 
the  display  of  works,  many  of  which  are  more 
calculated  to  mislead,  than  to  form,  the  taste ; 
unless  indeed — which  is  possible — it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  educate  the  wholly  untaught  eye,  through 
imperfect  models,  up  to  perfect.  The  apprecior 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  great  age  of  Greek 

Art  (which  England  has  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  possessing)  being  the  test,  how  much  of  Art- 
education  must  be  passed  through  before  that 
is  arrived  at  !  Those  who  have  arrived  at  it  are 
counted  by  tens,  if  not  by  units. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  first  thing  is,  to 
familiarise  the  eye  to  pure  form,  and  to  attempts, 
more  or  less  successful,  at  ideal  types.  If  so, 
all  is  well ;  and  let  us  thank  the  Gods  and 
the  Commissioners  for  what  they  have  given 
us.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
collections  of  casts  of  the  finest  statues  in  the 
world,  multiplied  throughout  the  country,  would 
not  do  more  for  sculpture  than  a  whole  Crystal 
Palace  full  of  modem  statues.  The  one  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Parthenon,  whose  imperfect  but 
divine  remains  are  before  our  eyes,  contains 
elements  of  a  higher  Art-culture  than  any 
succeeding  age  has  attained  to. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  on  the  arts  of 
Ornamentation,  I  am  more  sanguine.  I  see  with 
great  satisfaction  the  surprise  of  English  work¬ 
men  at  effects  to  which  they  were  strangers, 
and  the  success  of  which  they  can  perfectly 
appreciate.  In  some  cases  the  first  impression 
has  been  one  of  great  discouragement.  A 
turner  and  wood-carver  told  one  from  whom  I 
had  it,  that  the  moment  he  saw  the  French 
works  of  that  kind,  he  said,  “We  are  done 
for  ever.”  But  Enghshmen  are  not  apt  to 
give  up  in  despair,  and  this  feeling  will  soon 
give  place  to  energetic  emulation.  In  this 
case,  indeed,  it  was  quite  misplaced.  The 
specimens  of  English  wood- carving  are  very 
numerous,  varied  in  style,  and  some  of  them 
of  first-rate  excellence.  Warwick  has  evi¬ 
dently  formed  a  school  of  this  beautiful  art. 

Mr.  Batchford’s  Kestrell  and  Butcher-bird  is 
unquestionably  the  most  consummate  specimen 
of  delicate  and  yet  spirited  I’epresentation  of 
nature  in  the  Exhibition.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  Art  can  go  beyond  it,  within  the 
limits  the  artist  has  assigned  to  himself.  It  is 
as  real,  as  hving,  as  Mr.  Hancock’s  animated  and 
picturesque  hawking  scene.  Mr.  Jordan’s 
groug  of  dead  game  is  wonderful  as  machine 
carving,  and  is  better  composed  than  on  the 
French  buffet.  Mr.  King,  of  Whitehaven, 
has  a  very  successful  cabinet  composed  of 
oak,  of  three  shades,  by  the  skilful  employment 
of  which  he  has  produced  excellent  effects 
of  relief  and  perspective.  The  inlaid  figures 
are  somewhat  stiff  and  awkward,  but  the 
general  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
best  models,  and  shows  a  true  feeling  of 
the  material  in  which  he  works.  Opposite  to 
it  is  a  very  chaste  and  elegant  bookcase  by 
Freeman  of  Norwich.  The  most  singular  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  kind,  however,  is  the  Jersey 
sideboard,  which  pleases  the  antiquarian  eye 
by  its  exact  reproduction  of  the  style  of  a  ruder 
age.  King  John  and  his  barons  might  almost 
have  been  carved  by  a  contemporary  workman  ; 
and,  together  with  an  antique  rudeness  of  form, 
display  the  earnest  individuality  which  is  no 
longer  attainable  under  the  reign  of  machinei'y, 
and“  universal  diffusion  ”  of  every  thing.  The 
paintings  are  not  to  be  spoken  of.  But  if  some 
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friendly  hand  -would  efface  them,  the  meuhle 
would  be  one  of  the  most  successful  specimens 
of  “  reproductive  Art  ”  in  the  palace. 

By-the-bye,  let  us  stop  to  thank  Mr.  Battam 
for  the  honesty  of  that  word,  which  does,  in 
fact,  express  the  character  of  all  our  doings  in 
the  Fine  Arts.  Ee-producers,  and  not  producers, 
alas  !  we  are,  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  domain  of 
Ingenuity  and  enter  on  that  of  Taste.  In  the 
former,  we  are  original,  inexhaustible,  all-con¬ 
quering  ;  in  the  latter,  we  have  not  a  thought 
we  can  call  our  own ;  too  happy,  when  wc  can 
reproduce  with  some  fitness,  cougruity,  and  skill, 
the  ideas  of  those  who  built  and  carved  and 
painted,  under  inspirations  no  longer  possible. 

Among  the  specimens  of  “Reproductive  Art,” 
the  Irish  jewellery,  in  imitation  of  the  antique, 
deserves  honourable  mention.  The  torques  and 
fibulpo  are  interesting  and  beautiful,  and  have 
that  rarest  of  things,  now  a-days,  a  character  of 
their  own.  The  ornaments  cut  in  bog  oak,  too, 
are  original  and  pretty.  These  national  trinkets 
far  exceed  in  variety,  taste,  and  elegance,  those 
of  the  Scotch.  Indeed,  poor  Ireland,  in  the 
midst  of  her  rags  and  her  misery,  shows  a 
wonderful  aptitude  for  producing  the  most 
delicate  and  graceful  works  ;  it  seems  as  if  the 
Irish  could  make  nothing  but  articles  of  luxury. 
“  Ils  out  le  supertlu,  ils  n’ont  pas  le  necessaire.” 
Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  the  lace, 
the  embroidery,  the  knitting,  and  all  the  handi¬ 
works  of  Irishwomen'?  Their  fjaipure  struck  me 
as  the  best  and  most  effective  in  the  Exhibition ; 
and  the  imitations  of  it,  in  crochet- work,  scarcely 
less  beautiful.  Among  the  specimens  of  knitting 
are  some  curious  experiments  on  the  fibres  of 
various  plants.  Surely  the  “  neat-handed  ” 
girls  and  women,  who  produce  such  exquisite 
works,  arc  not  always  to  be  content  to  live  in 
pigstyes,  and  suffer  their  clothes  to  drop  piece- 
me.al  from  their  backs,  unwashed  and  unmended. 
One  cannot  look  at  these  things  without  hope  as 
well  as  admiration. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  Coventry  ribbons,  of 
which  I  had  heard  great  things.  The  decorative 
use  of  a  ribbon,  when  it  is  not  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed,  is 
to  relieve  larger  masses  of  darker,  graver,  or 
colder  colour;  to  answer  this  end,  the  colours 
should  be  perfectly  “  tranches ;  ”  and,  when 
mixed,  should  be  assorted  so  as  to  produce  vivid 
and  harmonious  eflects.  Washed  out  colours, 
insipid  or  inharmonious  combinations,  convert 
an  ornament  into  an  offence  to  the  eye.  Per¬ 
haps  long  exposure  may  have  dimmed  the 
colours  of  the  Coventry  ribbons ;  certain  it  is 
that  they  want  transparency,  brilliancy,  and 
depth ;  the  colours  are  not  so  positive,  or  so  well 
combined  as  might  be  -wished,  nor  are  the 
designs  generally  very  happy. 

But  in  one  place,  at  least,  the  credit  of 
England,  as  to  colour,  is  amply  vindicated. 
Mr.  (jrott.  of  Leeds,  has  a  display  of  cloths 
which  would  have  rejoiced  the  eyes  of  Van 
Eyck,  or  of  Paul  Veronese  ;  and  not  one 
or  two,  but  all.  Reds,  brilliant  and  intense  as 
a  dahlia  or  verbenum  ;  a  salmon,  or  yellow 
pink,  the  like  of  which  is  to  bo  sought  in  some 
tropical  bird  or  butterfly ;  greens,  neither  cold 
nor  bilious,  hut  rich,  fresh,  and  bright  as  a 
sunlit  forest ;  a  softened  crimson,  which  must 
have  been  studied  from  some  beautiful  flower. 
(Well  might  an  artist  beg  for  a  piece  of  it  to 
paint  from,  as  the  guardian  of  these  beautiful 
things  told  me  he  had  done.) 

And  all  these  wonderful  specimens  of  colour 
are  produced  to  satisfy  the  taste  of — whom, 
think  you?  The  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
most  civilised  nations'?  Not  a  bit.  It  is  the 
“  barbarians  ”  of  Russia,  and  of  China,  who  re¬ 
quire,  and  -who  consequently  obtain,  these 
glorious  pieces  of  colour,  which  we  have  not 
the  sense  to  ask  for,  and  if  we  had  them,  should 
not  have  the  taste  to  use. 

The  cloths  “  for  the  Russian  market  ”  have  a 
sort  of  shaggy  end.  I  asked  the  use  of  this  ;  the 
agent  said  he  had  been  told  it  was  to  wear  on 
the  head,  but  he  evidently  did  not  know.  He 
told  me  that  tvvo  thousand  men  were  employed 
by  Mr.  Gott ;  but  it  seems  we,  of  these  islands, 
cannot  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  such  an  “  Augen- 
-Bchmaus,”  (eye-feast)  as  the  Germans  say,  as  a 
piece  of  Mr.  Gott's  cloth.  I  asked  where  it  could 
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be  got  in  London  ?  No  where,  was  the  too  con¬ 
clusive  reply. 

One  of  the  impressions  that  will  remain  in¬ 
delibly  engraven  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
visited  the  Exhibition,  is  that  of  the  unequalled 
behaviour  of  the  men  employed  in  preserving 
order’.  Nothing  that  it  has  tested  or  brought  to 
light  is  so  satisfactory  and  so  important  as  the 
existence  among  us  of  such  meir,  taken  from 
the  lower  and  common  walks  of  life,  yet  possess¬ 
ing  the  intelligence,  the  honourable  sense  of 
duty,  and  the  good  mairners  of  gentlemen.  Their 
aid,  never  obtrusive,  has  never  been  wanting;  and 
the  importairt  authority  confided  to  them  has 
been  exercised  in  the  quietest,  as  well  as  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  and  the  comfort  of  all. 

The  observations  of  these  men  on  the  scene 
before  them  would  furnish  a  very  curious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  our  times.  An  intelligent  young 
sapper  told  me  that  the  crowd,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  more  dense  in  the  eastern,  or  foreign 
nave,  was  now  greater  in  the  western.  Were 
these  different  classes  of  people?  Were  they 
chiefly  Londoners  or  provincials  ?  And  what 
determined  this  preference  ?  Another  remark 
ho  made,  was  as  to  the  great  aptitude  of  the 
Germans  in  acquiring  English.  He  said,  “They 
have  all  learned  to  speak  English,  and  many  of 
them  very  well.”  “  Have  the  French?”  “No, 
— hardly  any.  The  policemen  could  speak  a 
little  before  they  came,  but  the  others  have  not 
learned.”  He  added  th.at  a  good  many  of  the 
Germans  intended  to  stay  here. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  social,  and 
two  little  on  the  Eesthetical  or  technical,  results 
of  the  Exhibition,  j  ou  must  forgive  me.  It  is 
my  profound  persuasion  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  Art  can  only  flourish  among  a 
people  whose  moral  and  intellectual  tastes  are 
healthy,  pure,  and  elevated,  and  that  to  expect 
refined  productions  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  a 
brutish  mass  is  absurd.  In  former  conditions  of 
the  world,  the  people  counted  for  nothing ;  “  fit 
audience  though  few  ”  was  sought  and  found  in 
palaces,  halls,  and  churches  ;  among  those  who 
governed,  but  did  not  appeal  to,  the  people. 
But  now  Art  must,  if  it  be  to  flourish  at  all, 
strike  its  roots  deep  and  wide  into  the  soil,  and 
such  as  that  soil  is,  will  be  the  fruits. 

Under  this  persuasion  I  have  ventured  to 
task  the  endurance  of  the  Art-Journal  perhaps 
rather  too  far. 

To  conclude,  our  last  and  deepest  impression, 
must  be  one  of  solemn  and  profound  gratitude 
to  Heaven.  I  am  not  fond  of  mixing  up  the 
most  awful  and  holy  of  all  names  with  the  in¬ 
terests  and  affairs  of  creatures  of  a  day.  But  in 
this  singular  event,  humanity  has  a  deep  and 
lasting  concern ;  and  we  would  reverently  in¬ 
scribe  on  the  monument  that  shall  mark  the 
spot  where  stood  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  “  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  goodwill 
towards  men  !  ” 


LORD  CANNING’S  REPORT  OF  THE 
AWARDS  OF  THE  .JURIES. 


The  last  act  of  the  grand  drama  which  has  been 
played  to  such  overflowing  audiences  during 
the  last  six  months  in  Hyde  Park,  has  been 
closed  ;  and  the  curtain  has  dropped  upon  a 
scene  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  repeated, 
if  at  all,  for  many  year.s.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  eclat  by  which  this  magnificent  pageant 
was  ushered  in,  and  which  has  attended  its  pro¬ 
gress,  has  not  followed  it  to  its  close.  We  have 
now  before  us  the  awards  of  the  respective 
juries,  and  the  still  more  remai’kable  report  of 
Lord  Canning,  the  Chairman  of  the  Jm-y  of 
Chairmen.  A  more  contradictory  or  perplexing 
document  than  the  latter,  it  has  rarely  been  our 
task  to  peruse.  The  Royal  Commissioners 
appear  to  have  clearly  foreseen  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  which  a  considerable  number  of  their 
awards  would  occasion,  and  to  have  been  placed, 
chiefly  by  then’  own  acts,  in  a  very  difficult 
position ;  one  from  which  they  have  not  sne- 
ceeded  in  extricating  themselves.  If  their  mani¬ 
festo  be  susceptible  of  any  intelligible  solution, 
it  is  this.  That  having  resolved  to  issue  an 


enormous  number  of  medals,  they  have  distri¬ 
buted  them  in  a  manner  so  much  at  variance 
with  all  previous  practice  on  such  occasions,  as 
to  render  a  long  preliminary  apology  indispen¬ 
sable.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  very  great  number  of  prizes  of 
the  second  class  which  have  been  awarded,  and 
the  comparatively  insignificant  achievements  for 
which  many  of  them  have  been  conferred,  little 
value  will  be  attached  to  any  but  council  medals. 
That  even  these  prizes  have  been  allocated  under 
circumstances  which  ought  to  afford  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  ovation  to  their  recipients,  is  also  obvious, 
from  the  grave  attempts  of  the  Commissioners 
to  persuade  the  holders  of  minor  medals,  that, 
although  they  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  higher 
prizes,  such  minor  prizes  have  sometimes  been 
given  for  objects  which  showed  more  merit  of 
execution,  or  manufacture,  than  those  which 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  council  medal. 
An  attempt,  however  astute,  to  shuffle  out  of 
a  gi'ievous  error,  usually  exposes  the  apolo¬ 
gist  to  very  grave  inconsistencies,  and  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  remark 
could  hardl}^  be  instanced  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Lord  Canning’s  elaborate  explanation.  Tlic 
passages  to  which  we  allude  would  appear  to  us 
to  stultify  each  other.  His  lordship  tells  us, 
that  in  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  the 
Juries,  that  the  conditions  of  the  award  of  the 
larger  medal  should  bo  “  some  important  novelty 
of  invention  or  application,  either  in  material  or 
processes  of  manufacture  ;  or  originality  com¬ 
bined  with  great  beauty  of  design ;  but  that  it 
should  not  he  conferred  for  excellence  of  production 
or  luorhmansleip  edone, however  eminent  I”  It  would 
thus  appear,  that  the  only  condition  which  could 
render  a  prize  of  any  kind  valuable  as  a  test  of 
comparative  merit,  has  been  deliberately 
abandoned  ;  nay,  it  ri  not  denied  by  his  lord- 
ship  that  occasions  have  arisen  in  which  the 
Council  of  Chairmen  have  refused  their  sanction 
to  the  award  of  the  gi’eat  medal,  “-without  im¬ 
pugning  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  article  for 
which  it  was  demanded  !  ”  If  such  have  been  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  the  possession  of  the  grand 
medal  will  not  confer  the  slightest  comparative 
siqjeriority  ou  the  holder.  But  the  Council,  not 
content  with  this  extraordinary  admission  as  to 
the  principle  which  has  influenced  them  in  their 
awards  of  the  first  class  of  medals,  proceed  to 
confess,  that  “  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
they  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  confirm 
the  claim  to  a  council  medal,  where  the  object 
for  which  it  was  claimed  showed,  in  itself,  less 
merit  of  execution  or  manufacture  than  others  of 
its  class  !  ”  Thus,  wliilst  his  lordship  is  at  pains, 
in  one  part  of  his  address,  to  exalt  the  merit  of 
the  competitor,  who  has  entitled  himself  to  a 
council  medal,  he  dwells  with  much  emjffiasis, 
in  another,  on  its  perfect  uselessness  as  a 
criterion  of  merit,  so  far  as  execution  or  manu¬ 
facture  is  concerned.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  beset  by  the  difficulties  in  which  the  in¬ 
discretion  of  his  colleagues  has  involved  him.  is 
compelled  to  indorse  the  absurdity,  and  to  affirm 
that  the  council  medal  “does  notmark  any  greater 
comparative  excellence  of  manufacture,  or  assign 
to  one  producer  a  higher  place  than  is  accorded  to 
others  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  testimony 
to  the  genius  which  can  clothe  the  articles  re¬ 
quired  for  the  use  of  daily  life,  with  beauty  that 
can  please  the  eye  and  instruct  and  elevate  the 
mind.”  Now  we  are  prepared  to  assert,  and, 
■what  is  more,  to  prove,  that,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  classes,  this  subtle  distinction 
cannot  be  maintained.  To  a  large  majority 
of  them  no  such  principles  could  have  been 
applied,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  are  of  a  description  with  which  no  extra¬ 
neous  attractions  of  the  kind  referred  to  could 
have  been  associated.  In  most  of  them,  indeed, 
the  notion  of  such  a  criterion  is  absurd.  The 
only  manufactures  in  which  elegance  of  form  and 
decorative  beauty  could,  by  any  possibility,  iiave 
been  elements,  will  readily  suggest  themselves ; 
but  even  in  these  the  council  medal  cannot,  in 
many  instances,  have  been  awarded  on  any  such 
grounds.  To  the  awards,  in  more  than  one  of 
these  classes,  we  have  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  at  some  length,  in  another  part  of 
the  Aet  Jouenal  ;  and  as  it  regards  the  class 
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“  Sculpture,”  a  more  obvious  departure  from  the 
principle  above  referred  to,  cannot  bo  adduced 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  2)roceedings  of  the 
Commission,  than  is  evidenced  by  the  awards 
of  council  medals  in  this  class.  Some  of 
the  noblest  works  of  sculptural  art  ever  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  country  are  left  unrewarded,  even 
by  a  prize  medal ;  whilst  a  council  medal  is  bes¬ 
towed  on  the  most  tasteless,  meretricious  statue 
in  the  Exhibition.  We  have  already  e.xhibited 
instances  in  other  classes  in  which  this  principle 
has  been  made  subservient  to  intrigues  of 
the  most  discreditable  kind.  Three  Pianoforte 
manufacturers  are  declared  to  be  of  equal 
merit  by  the  Musical  Jury,  and  one  is  further 
recommended  for  a  council  medal  by  the  group 
jury.  The  awards  in  favour  of  two  of  these 
juries  are  overridden  by  a  Council  of  Chairmen, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  given  to 
a  foreigner,  on  the  ground  of  a  novel  action 
patented  by  him  longer  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  only  not  applied  by  others 
(although  the  patent  has  expired),  because  it  is 
not  considered  worthy  of  adoption.  Yet  the 
Jury  that  could  go  back  twenty-six  years  and 
reward  the  mechanical  action  of  M.  Erard, 
declined  to  recognise  the  improvements  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Broadwood,  because  some  of 
them  had  been  patented  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  ! 

But  let  us  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  maze 
of  perplexity  in  which  the  Royal  Commissioners 
have  enmeshed  themselves,  in  declaring  that, 
“  novelty  of  invention  ”  is  to  be  considered 
the  established  distinction  between  Prize  and 
Council  medals.  As  we  have  already  shown, 
there  are  very  few  out  of  the  thirty  classes,  in 
which  any  such  distinction  is  possible.  Even 
in  the  finer  arts,  “  novelty  and  originality  ”  of 
design  are  often  little  more  than  vulgar  attri¬ 
butes.  The  greatest  effort  of  genius  of  the 
noblest  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece  was  his  ex¬ 
quisite  translation  into  marble  of  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  woman.  "Wliat  more  is  Wyatt’s 
Glycera  ?  A  mere  transcript  from  nature  ; 
whilst  the  Phyme  of  M.  Pradier  has  neither 
originality  of  design  or  extraordinary  beauty  of 
execution  to  recommend  it.  In  which  of  the 
favoured  essentials,  although  honoured  with  Coun¬ 
cil  medals,  do  the  merits  of  these  works  pre¬ 
dominate  over  a  vast  proportion  of  those  which 
were  exhibited  along  with  them.  In  general  excel¬ 
lence  they  certainly  do  not,  and  the  idea  of  attach¬ 
ing  to  them  any  especial  novelty  of  design  or  in¬ 
vention  is  ridiculous ;  seeing  that  they  are  mere 
copies  of  the  human  figure.  But  to  come  to 
another  class,  which  is  doubtless  susceptible  of 
beauty,  if  not  of  novelty  of  form — Horology. 
Where  is  either  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  design 
of  Mr.  Dent’s  enormous  turret-clock,  that 
it  should  carry  off  the  first  medal  1  Even 
the  usefulness  of  a  manufacture  in  which 
our  own  country  has  been  generally  admitted 
to  excel,  has  frequently  been  over-looked 
by  these  judges.  Whilst  no  fewer  than  forty- 
three  great  medals  have  been  aw’arded  in 
Class  X.,  for  magnets,  photographs,  wind-in¬ 
struments,  violins,  watch-spriugs,  &c.,  there 
has  been  no  first  prize  awarded  for  the  best 
chronometer ;  probably  because  neither  novelty, 
genius,  nor  originality  of  form  can  enter  into 
its  manufacture.  In  short,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  distinctive  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  the  Commissioners  profess  to 
have  been  guided  could  not  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  have  been  applied.  In  Class  XXVI. 
Council  medals  have  been  given  for  highly 
carved  and  decorated  state  furniture,  in  which, 
in  several  instances,  comfort,  durability,  and 
lightness  of  effect  have  been  sacrificed  to 
exuberant  ornament,  detracting  often  very  im¬ 
portantly  from  the  domestic  usefulness  of  the 
article.  In  fact,  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
describe  the  cardinal  defect  of  the  Exhibition, 
we  should  affirm  that  it  was  the  prevalence  of 
excessive  ornamentation.  Few  of  the  many 
simply  and  chastely  decorated  articles  of  do¬ 
mestic  use  which  it  comprised  appear  to  have 
fallen  within  the  scope  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  or  their  jurors,  whilst  all 
the  most  gaudily  ornamented  objects  have  car¬ 
ried  off  prizes  of  one  kind  or  other  from  more 
deserving  competitors. 


Setting  aside  tlie  extravagance  of  tlie  direc¬ 
tions  to  juries  promulgated  by  tlie  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners,  not  to  give  the  great  prize  as  a 
matter  of  principle  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a 
manufacture,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  radical 
defect  in  their  plan  in  the  absence  from  it  of  a 
gradation  of  jirizes.  The  loftiest  and  the  hum¬ 
blest  products  of  human  intelligence  and  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  rewarded  on  precisely  the  same 
scale.  Thus  prize  medals  which  Lord  Canning 
assures  us  confer  upon  their  recipients  as  much 
honour  as  those  given  by  the  Council,  have  been 
awai’ded  for  “dried  figs,”  “malt  vinegar,”  “Polish 
oats,”  (which  the  exhibitor  did  not  grow,)  “  rice 
starch,”  and  similarly  unimportant  articles ; 
whilst  the  same  medal  has  been  awarded  for  the 
exquisite  creations  of  a  Mac  Dowell,  a  Foley,  a 
Baily,  a  Marshall,  or  a  Bell !  .Surely,  the  sculp¬ 
tor  who  elevates  the  minds  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  by  a  noble  work  of  art,  has  stronger  claims 
upon  his  country  than  the  gentleman  who 
accomplishes  the  successful  desiccation  of  a  few 
figs,  or  the  production,  for  the  five-hundredth 
time,  of  starch  from  either  rice  or  potatoes. 
There  are  many  things  which  are  good,  and 
which  are  deserving  of  encouragement,  but  only  in 
degree.  A  Chinese  gilder  of  cherry-stones  would 
have  earned  as  high  a  reward  from  the  Council 
of  Chairmen  as  would  a  sculptor  for  a  Torso  or 
Venus  de  Medicis.  The  one  might  be  a  novel 
method  of  decorating  cherry-stones,  and  the 
other  nothing  more  exalted  than  a  faithful  copy 
in  marble  of  a  perfect  human  form.  Even  in 
the  same  classes  the  awards  are  wholly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  com¬ 
petitors.  Messrs.  Hullen  have  a  prize  medal  for 
their  chronometers  ;  Messrs.  Japy  and  brothers 
have  a  council  medal  for  adopting,  from  England, 
the  idea  of  a  machine  for  executing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  watches  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at 
which  they  can  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and 
whilst  another  exhibitor  has  been  awarded  a 
prize  medal  for  a  daguerrotype  of  the  moon, 
Mr.  Mac  Dowell  has  only  received  for  his 
numerous  and  admirable  sculptures,  a  medal  of 
the  same  class.  The  wholesale  distribution  of 
prize  medals  has  deprived  them  of  much  of  the 
value  that  might  otherwise  have  attached  to 
them.  The  number  of  council  medals  has  been 
extended  to  170;  that  of  prize  medals  to  2918. 
All  the  employes  and  exhibitors  are  to  have 
medals,  so  that  medals,  such  as  they  are,  will,  for 
some  years  to  come,  be  in  great  abundance.  Of 
the  former  class  of  medals,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  77 ;  France,  57  ;  Prussia,  7  ;  United  States, 
6  ;  Austria,  4 ;  Bavaria,  3  ;  the  Zollverein,  3  : 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  2  each ;  and 
Holland,  Prussia,  Rome,  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  Egypt,  Spain,  Tunis,  and  Turkey,  one  each. 


THE  AWARDS  OF  THE  JURIES. 


It  can  be  no  pleasant  task  to  dim  the  brilliancy 
of  a  great  success.  In  treating  of  the  Exhibition, 
however,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  but  the  Jirst  of  a  series  ;  and  that  to  point 
out  the  errors  which  have  been  committed — 
many  of  them  inevitable — will  be  the  safest  way 
to  prevent  their  repetition.  This  we  shall,  of  a 
surety,  do,  from  time  to  time ;  opening  our 
columns  freely  to  all  who  have  just  grievances 
to  complain  of,  against  which  they  are  bound  to 
protest,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
exhibitors  are '  entitled  to  this  justice  at  our 
hands.  That  they  have  been  treated  un- 
courteously,  and  with  injustice,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  close,  is  quite  certain.  We 
repeat  what  we  have  more  than  once  said, — that 
it  was  their  exhibition  ;  and  that  the  right  of  free 
entrance  ought  to  have  been  conceded  to  them, 
not  only  on  this  ground,  but  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  go  often,  that  they  might  learn 
the  lessons  to  be  taught  by  comparison.  If  this 
wise  and  proper  principle  had  been  conceded, 
what  would  have  been  the  extent  of  the  evil  1 
Thus  much  :  instead  of  250,OOOZ.  we  should  have 
had  perhaps  no  more  than  200,0001.  surplus ! 
We  repeat,  that,  from  time  to  time,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  errors  of  the  past, 
mainly  to  secure  their  future  avoidance.  That, 


however,  which  more  immediately  presses  upon 
our  attention,  an<l  whicli  cannot  be  postponed, 
regards  the  Awards  of  thk  Juries. 

In  the  Art- Journal  for  September,  we  took 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  great  injustice  of 
the  treatment  which  had  been  experienced  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood  and  Messrs.  Collard,  the 
well-known  pianoforte  manufacturers;  and  the 
flagrant  violation  of  good  faith  which  was  said 
to  have  been  committed  to  their  prejudice.  We 
have  already  explained  the  process  by  which  the 
verdicts  of  juries,  selected  with  an  express  view 
to  their  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  have  been  set  aside  by  bodies  of 
persons,  avowedly  deficient  in  the  qualifications 
rcipiisitc  to  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  thirty  classes 
into  which  the  products  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
have  been  divided.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
“group  juries,”  consisting  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ten  to  one,  of  gentlemen  comparatively  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  questions  they  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  decide;  and  who  have  exhibited  a  degree 
of  caprice  and  partiality  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  character  and  position  they  have 
assumed.  From  the  first,  we  regarded  the 
appointment  of  these  bodies  with  very  great  sus¬ 
picion  ;  because  we  foresaw  that  their  interposition 
might  be  rendered  subservient  to  partial,  capri¬ 
cious,  or  even  to  corrupt,  judgments.  We  would 
willingly  acquit  them  of  any  more  serious  dis¬ 
qualification  than  incapacity  or  caprice,  for  the 
duties  they  have  undertaken,  because  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  gentlemen,  who,  in  their 
individual  characters,  would  shrink  from  acting 
with  obvious  unfairness ;  but  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  men  will  sometimes,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  not  hesitate  to  commit  an 
injustice  from  which  they  would  recoil  with 
distaste  in  their  private  practice.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  appears  to  be  but  too  evident  that 
several  of  these  group  juries  have  become  mere 
instruments  for  overriding  the  fairest  decisions 
of  better  informed  judges.  Our  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  which  was  said  to  have  been 
experienced  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  and  Messrs. 
Collard,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  last-named  gentlemen  with  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  Other  facts  have  also 
transpired  that  give  even  a  darker  com¬ 
plexion  to  the  injustice  of  which  they  and 
Messrs.  Broadwood  have  been  the  victims. 
This  correspondence  will  speak  for  itself ;  and  the 
pubhc  will  doubtless  discriminate  fairly  between 
the  manly  remonstrance  of  the  appellants,  and 
the  ungracious  reply  of  “no  official  knowledge  ” 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  Messrs.  Collard’s 
remonstrance  is  founded  !  After  waiting  with 
exemplary  patience  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  have  addressed  the  illustrious  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commission  in  a  temperate  appeal, 
in  which  they  have  detailed,  at  some  length, 
the  various  acts  of  injustice  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  endure.  The  leading  facts  of 
their  case  differ  in  some  respects  from  those 
which  have  already  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  They  complain  that 
having  had  one  of  the  great  prizes  awarded  to 
them  by  the  musical  jury  appointed  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates ; 
that  decision,  unanimous  we  believe,  has  been  re¬ 
versed  by  a  group  jury;  and  that  they  have  finally 
been  insulted  by  the  offer  of  a  medal  of  the  second 
class.  They  aver  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  they 
had  occasion  to  protest  against  acts  of  partiality 
in  favour  of  a  foreign  competitor,  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  or  its  subordinate  officers, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  prescribed  regulations 
to'  which  they  themselves  rigidly  adhered, 
and  but  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Colebrook 
Dale  Company  they  would  have  obtained  no 
place  in  the  building  for  the  advantageous  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  manufactures.  To  this  moderate 
but  energetic  appeal,  the  Commission — not  by 
either  of  their  secretaries,  but  by  their  “  acting 
secretary  ” — responds  simply  that  it  has  “no  offi¬ 
cial  cognizance  of  the  awards,”  the  “  whole  of  the 
proceedings  having  been  entirely  confidential.” 
On  these  grounds  it  declines  to  entertain  the 
question  raised  in  Messre.  Collards’  letters. 

We  cannot  comphment  the  Commission  on 
the  ingenuousness  of  such  a  reply.  When  they 
authorised  their  sub-secretary  to  attempt  to  stave 
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off  a  disagreeable  discussion  by  sucb  an  excuse, 
were  they  not  conscious  that  they  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  complained 
of  in  a  manner  perfectly  official  1  That,  at 
the  very  time  their  sub-secretary  was  instructed 
thus  to  play  “fast  and  loose”  with  truth, 
they  held  in  their  hands  an  indignant  protest 
of  the  musical  jurors  themselves,  in  their 
official  capacities,  against  the  great  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  Messrs.  Broadwood, 
and  to  Messrs.  Collard,  and  the  gross  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  themselves,  not 
as  private  individuals,  but  as  a  public  bodyl* 
Unlike  several  of  the  juries,  composed,  in  too 
great  a  proportion,  of  gentlemen  without  any,  or 
with  a  very  slender,  knowledge  of  the  Art  or 
Science  on  which  they  had  undertaken  to  adjudi¬ 
cate,  the  musical  jury  w'as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  all  respects  in  the  building.  It 
was  composed  not  merely  of  men  of  eminence 
in  the  profession  of  music,  but  of  gentlemen 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  capacity 
of  the  respective  instmments  submitted  to 
their  judgment.  Wlien  we  mention  the 
names  of  Sir  George  Smart,  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
Mr.  Sterndale  Bennet,  the  Chevalier  Neukomm, 
M.  Thalberg,  and  M.  Berlioz,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  judges  of  higher  personal  honour  or  pos¬ 
sessing  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  music  could  not  have  been  selected. 
It  is  however  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  most 
striking  occasions  on  which  we  might  have  felt 
disposed  to  compliment  the  Commissioners  on 
their  selection  ofjui-ymen,  are  precisely  those 
on  which  they  have  over-ridden  their  deliberate 
verdicts,  and  insulted  alike  their  honour  and 
their  understanding. 

Even  the  outward  show  of  justice  appeal's  to 
have  been  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a 
foreigner  over  the  heads  of  his  British  com¬ 
petitors.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
receive  a  first  class  prize.  His  triumph  was  to 
be  rendered  still  more  complete,  by  a  reversal 
of  the  awards  which  placed  Messrs.  Broadwood 
and  Collard  on  an  equality  with  him.  That 
he  might  stand  “  alone  in  his  glory,”  they 
have  been  insulted  by  offers  of  second  class 
medals,  which  we  need  scarcely  add  they 
have  declined  to  accept.  Whilst  however 
from  motives  so  transparent,  the  committee 
have  reduced  the  great  medals  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  pianofortes  from  three  to  one,  no 
fewer  than  four  great  medals  have  been  awarded 
among  the  few  organ  builders  who  are  among  the 
exhibitors.  Of  pianofortes  tlicre  wore  upwards 
of  200  exhibited  by  about  100  manufacturers  ! 

Messrs.  Broadwood  and  Messrs.  Collard  who 
are  fellow  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  appear — 
like  very  many  others — to  have  laboured  from 
the  first  under  a  very  great  delusion  ;  that  of 
supposing  that  the  test  of  merit,  which  would 
qualify  them  for  the  approval  of  a  group  jury, 
would  have  been  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their 
instruments.  Any  such  inference,  however 
natural,  has  been  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
dictum  which  the  Koyal  Commissioners  (for 
some  inscnrtable  object),  have  recently  thought 
proper  to  promulgate.  They  enunciate  the 
astounding  principle  that  “  the  first  class 

MEDALS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  NOT  AS  A  MARK  OF 
EXCELLENCE  IN  DEGREE  ON  THE  PART  OP  THOSE 
WHO  RECEIVE  THEM,  BUT  FOR  REASONS  WHICH 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  CHAIRMEN  HAVE  BEEN  REQUESTED 
TO  STATE  SPECIALLY  IN  THEIR  REPORTS.”  In 
reply  to  so  preposterous  a  resolution,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  suggest  that  every 
award  which  is  not  given  on  strictly  judicial 
principles,  to  the  best  manufacture  of  its  class, 
is  a  mockery  of  truth,  a  fraud  upon  the 
meritorious  exhibitor,  and  an  insult  to  the 
public  at  large.  But  for  their  own  official 
announcement  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  body  of  gentlemen  possessed 
of  those  two  great  requisites  for  adminis¬ 
tering  other  people’s  affairs,  honesty  and  common 


*  This  “  protest  ”  has  been  since  published ;  but  it  has 
created  no  small  degree  of  surprise  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
protest  concerning  Messrs.  Broadwood  alone;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  qriite  certain  that  its  appiication  ought  to  have  been 
quite  as  strong  regarding  Messrs.  Collard.  The  award 
in  their  case  was  rejected  by  the  “group;”  in  that  of 
Messrs.  Broadwood,  it  was  refused  by  the  Conneii  of 
Chairmen — this  is  the  only  distinction  and  the  sole 
difference.  The  protest  we  have  printed  at  page  298. 


sense,  could  so  completely  have  stultified  their 
own  acts  and  professions  as  to  have  addressed 
such  instructions  to  the  respective  juries.  If 
their  mode  of  deciding  between  the  com¬ 
petitors  was  to  be  divested  of  every  thing 
like  a  principle,  what  necessity  was  there  for 
inviting  manufacturers  to  send  them  the  chefs 
d’ceuvres  of  their  establishments,  and  to  involve 
them  in  the  very  onerous  expenses  consequent 
upon  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  Had 
such  a  dictum  been  promulgated  in  the  outset  of 
the  enterprise,  nine-tenths  of  the  exhibitors 
wonld  have  declined  the  contest,  and  the  whole 
body  of  professional  jurors  would  have  thrown 
up  their  appointments.  How  indeed  some  of 
them  have  been  able  to  sit  down  under  the 
indignity  which  has  been  cast  upon  them  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  for  however 
disposed  they  may  be  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
Christian  charity  to  the  Commission  for 
insults  offered  to  themselves,  they  have  a 
peremptory  duty  to  perform  to  the  public  in 
general  and  to  the  exhibitors  in  particular, 
which  will  not  admit  of  any  such  forbearance. 
They  are  bound  as  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour 
to  vindicate  the  honesty  and  propriety  of  their 
awards,  and  to  protect  the  parties  whom  they 
have  pronounced  worthy  of  prizes,  from  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  which  some  of  them  have  been  the  victims. 

Among  the  sufferers  by  the  system  which  has 
given  occasion  for  these  remarks,  Messrs.  Broad¬ 
wood  and  Messrs.  Collard  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  conscious  that  the  high  position  to  which 
they  have  attained  in  public  estimation,  and 
which  they  have  enjoyed  undisputed  so  long, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  an  exercise  of  power 
so  manifestly  opposed  to  justice  and  common 
sense,  as  that  of  which  they  have  so  much 
reason  to  complain.  We  have  confined  ourselves 
on  the  present  occasion  to  the  case  which  has 
been  raised  by  Messrs.  Collard  ;  but  tliere  are 
other  eminent  British  manufacturers  who  have 
been  scarcely  less  ill  used,  to  whose  treat¬ 
ment  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  more  par- 
ticulai'ly  at  a  future  opportunity. 

The  English  watchmakers  have  remonstrated 
very  warmly  with  the  Eoyal  Commissioners, 
against  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated,  and  repudiate  with  indignation  the 
award  which  has  been  made  in  their  class.  It 
appears  that  in  their  case  the  sub-jury  for 
Horology,  having  neglected  to  supply  the  jury 
with  which  they  were  associated  with  any 
report,  the  latter  gentlemen  jumped  to  a 
conclusion  per  saltum,  giving  the  only  prize 
awarded  in  this  depa'  tment  for  the  largest 
clock  in  the  building,  and  that  too  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  of  partiality  ; 
seeing  that  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
jiu'ymen  was  an  avowed  agent  of  the  gentleman 
whose  huge  horologe  carried  off  the  prize. 

The  case  of  the  potters  is  also  too  flagrant  to 
be  passed  over.  It  is  known  that  Messrs.  Cope¬ 
land  and  Messrs.  Minton  are  the  most  eminent 
manufacturers  and  trade  rivals  of  the  Potteries  ; 
both  have  their  factories  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and  produce  precisely  the  same  classes  of  goods. 
Mr.  Alderman  Copeland  has  a  trade  establish¬ 
ment  in  London ;  Mr.  Mmton  has  none,  but  he 
is  principally  represented  in  the  metropolis 
by  l\Ir.  Mortlock,  a  retail  dealer,  in  Regent 
Street.  Mr.  Mortlock  was  one  of  the  jury 
(on  the  list  he  was  erroneously  styled  a 
“  manufacturer,”  which  he  is  not,)  and,  from 
the  moment  this  appointment  was  made,  the 
result  was  not,  in  the  least  degree,  doubtful. 
Not  only  did  Alderman  Copeland  regard  it 
as  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event,  but  all  the 
other  potters  of  Staffordshire  did  so  likewise.  In 
their  alarm  they  held  a  meeting  at  Stoke,  to  pro¬ 
test  against  so  perilous  a  nomination,  and  a 
protest  from  the  Potteries,  signed  by  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  unanimously,  with  but  one  exception,  was 
presented  by  the  borough  members — but  in  vain. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  Mr.  Minton  re¬ 
ceives  a  great  medal,  and  M'  .Alderman  Copeland 
a  small  one  ;  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the 
jui-y  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  the  noble 
chairman  voting  twice,  once  as  a  member  of  the 
jury  and  once  as  chairman,  giving  the  casting 
vote.  Of  Mr.  Minton  any  writer  is  bound  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect ;  that  he 
was  justly  entitled  to  a  great  medal  no  one  can 


for  a  moment  doubt,  but  we  are  sure  that  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  claims  of  his 
rival  to  an  equal  honour,  and  we  fully  believe 
that  no  one  will  be  more  annoyed  than  Mr. 
Minton  at  the  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Copeland,  or  more  astonished  at  the  decision 
at  which  the  jury  managed  to  arrive. 

This  was  not  a  case  of  jury-group  erasure;  but 
it  was  one  which  involved  even  the  more 
serious  charge  of  mal-appointment  from  the 
first.  The  chances  were  one  hundred  to  one 
against  Mr.  Copeland  before  the  goods  of  the 
contending  parties  had  been  exposed. 

The  refusal  of  a  Council  Medal  to  this  eminent 
manufacturer  is  but  one  (though  probably  the 
most  aggravated)  of  many  cases  of  injustice  from 
which  the  future  influence  of  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  very  materially  suffer.  Happily,  in  this 
case  it  falls  on  one  whose  high  position  and  pro¬ 
verbial  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  of  England’s 
manufacturers  is  too  well  established  to  be 
endangered  by  the  result  of  this  competition. 
Mr.  Copeland  had  no  alternative  but  to  decline 
the  proffered  award,  and  in  thus  doing,  and  re¬ 
pudiating  the  verdict,  he  has  with  him  the  cordial 
sympathies,  not  only  of  the  public  generally, 
but  also  of  his  brother  manufacturers. 

It  is  announced  that  the  “  Report,”  in  alluding 
to  the  case  under  notice,  states  that  the  majority 
of  the  jury  regret  that,  under  the  regulations 
which  restrict  them  from  entering  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  comparative  or  competitive  excellence, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  a  “council  medal” 
to  Mr.  Copeland. 

The  term  here  used,  “majority  of  the  jury,” 
is  incorrect;  it  should  be  a  “majority  of  votes" — 
a  majority  only  secured  by  the  double  vote  of 
the  chairman.  We  shall,  on  a  future  occasion, 
in  this  case,  as  in  others  of  importance,  analyse 
the  votes,  so  that  the  public  may  be  able  to 
estimate  duly  the  value  of  the  decision.  It  is 
an  old  saying,  “  self-excused  is  self-accused,”  and 
herein  is  it  verified ;  the  majority  feel  they  have 
done  an  act  of  great  injustice,  and  by  their 
expression  of  regret  seek  to  palliate  or  exense  it. 

To  cases  of  other  potters  of  Staffordshire  we 
do  not  here,  for  the  present,  allude,  excepting 
to  that  of  Mr.  John  Ridgeway,  who  protests 
against  the  award  of  a  council  medal  to  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  for  “  certain  improvements  in 
bricks:”  which  bricks  Mr.  Ridgeway  affirms  he 
made.  Of  this  award  w'e  shall  probably  hear  more. 

Upon  this  topic  there  is  certainly  another  cause 
of  complaint :  a  great  medal  has  been  given  to 
Sevres — for  what?  “Not  as  a  mark  of  excel¬ 
lence,”  if  the  announcement  above  quoted  is  to 
be  received  !  for  what  then  ? 

The  “  excellence  ”  of  the  productions  of 
Sevres  is  unquestionable ;  they  are  all  exqui¬ 
sitely  beautiful  in  design  and  execution,  and 
confer  the  highest  honour  on  their  producers  : 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are 
works  produced  at  the  cost  of  Government — 
national  works — and  when  “  priced  ”  are  valued 
at  enormous  sums.  We  protest  therefore 
against  the  admission  of  such  works  into  com¬ 
petition  ;  and  charge  with  injustice  those  by 
whom  a  medal  was  a'lvarded  to  them. 

We  object  equally  to  the  appointment  of  M. 
Ebelmenn  upon  the  jury,  which  awarded  a  prize 
to  Sevres  ;  M.  Ebelmenn  is  beyond  doubt  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability,  and  no  one  in  France 
is  more  highly  respected,  or  more  worthy  of 
respect ;  but  he  is  the  Director  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Sevres ;  and  as  such  was  disquahfied 
for  the  post  he  was  made  to  occupy.* 

The  competition  in  reference  to  articles  in 
metal — bronze  more  especially — we  shall  leave 
unnoticed  for  the  present ;  except  to  say  there 
was  one  exhibitor  who  confessedly  competed 
with  the  best  fabricants  of  France — a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  almost  created  an  art  in  England; 
and  whose  productions,  of  the  very  highest 
degree  of  merit,  both  in  design  and  execution, 
are  every  part  of  every  one  of  them  entu’ely  the 
work  of  English  minds  and  hands  :  if  any  manu¬ 
facturer  demanded  distinction  as  a  solemn  and 


*  We  learned  from  M.  Ebelmenn  himself — and  learned 
■with  very  much  regret — that  during  his  recent  visit^  to 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  he  failed  to  inspect  the  extensive 
establishment  of  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  the  high  repute 
of  which  could  not  have  failed  to  have  reached  him. 
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unquestionable  right,  it  -was  Mr.  Potts,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  To  the  public  he  must  look  for  his 
recompense,  and  from  the  public  he  will  of  a 
surety  receive  it.  We  may  also  allude  to  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  lloskell,  whoso  silver 
manufactures  were  confessedly  among  the  most 
meritorious  which  the  building  contained. 

But  the  case  of  sculpture  is  the  most  distressing 
of  all;  it  is  an  art  which  barely  lives  in  England; 
all  that  can  be  done  ought  to  be  done  to  en¬ 
courage  and  sustain  it ;  for,  although  British 
sculptors  are — it  is  not  too  much  to  say — the 
best  of  the  modern  world,*  circumstances  are, 
in  this  country,  terribly  prejudicial  to  their 
interests,  and  the  advancement  of  their  art. 

Now  what  have  the  juries  done  for  them  ? 
great  medals  have  been  awarded — one  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kiss,  one  to  Baron  Marochetti,  one  to 
M.  Pradier,  and  one  to  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt.  To 
the  verdict  in  favour  of  the  two  former,  few 
will  be  disposed  to  object  ;  although  we  are 
by  no  means  willing  to  admit  that  even  their 
claims  are  higher  than  those  of  three  or  four 
of  our  British  sculptors.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  M.  Pradier,  an  artist  whose  renown  is 
derived  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  from 
indecencies  in  Art,  which  are  tolerated  in 
France  only  1  and  whose  statue  of  “  Phryne  ”  is 
beyond  question  the  least  meritorious  of  all  his 
works — considered  as  works  of  Art.  But  in 
order  to  quiet  England  in  this  contest,  what 
have  they  donel  given  a  medal  to  one  whose 
ear  is  “  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ;”  and 
who,  if  he  were  living,  would  unquestionably 
describe  the  work  so  honoured  as  among  his 
least  excellent  performances,  and  certainly  as 
vastly  inferior  to  at  least  a  score  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  his  competitors.  But  he  is  dead, 
and  therefore  can  be  no  rival  to  the  sculptors 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  ! 

Now,  how  or  why  is  it  that  the  jury  have 
forgotten  such  men  as  Mac  Dowell,  Foley,  Bell, 
and  others,  whose  works  would  have  honoured 
any  country  in  any  age  1  Did  they  look  at  the 
three  works  of  Foley — “The  Statue  of  Hampden” 
(as  fine  as  the  finest  works  of  the  great  German 
masters  which  decorate  the  squares  of  various 
continental  cities),  the  severe  tmth  exhibited  in 
“  The  Boy  at  a  Stream,”  or  the  true  poetry  and 
intellectual  vigour  displayed  in  the  “Bacchus 
and  Ino  1”  Were  they  really  thinkers  so  pro¬ 
found  as  to  prefer  the  “  Phryne  ”  of  Pradier  to 
the  “Eve”  of  MacDowell  1  We  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  a  report  and  an  award  more 
utterly  opposed  to  knowledge,  justice,  and 
common  sense,  were  never  made  by  any  body 
of  public  men.  We  shall  subject  the  “  report,” 
to  a  very  minute  scrutiny  in  our  next.+ 

We  have  no  interests  save  those  of  truth  to 
serve  in  entering  upon  such  discussions,  but 
since  abler  and  more  influential  journalists  seem 
unwilling  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  task. 

Not  only  is  injustice  done  and  acknowledged, 
but  its  plea  is  based  on  grounds  altogether  fal¬ 
lacious.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  assume  that  there 
has  been  no  competition,  and  that  the  prizes  do 
not  carry  with  them  any  recognition  of  com¬ 
parative  merit  or  productive  skill.  This  is  a 
subtlety  of  pretence  which  no  one  in  the  slightest 
degree  conversant  with  trade  feeling  and  in¬ 
fluence,  could,  for  a  moment,  seek  to  maintain. 

Whatever  the  Royal  Commission  may  have 
wished  and  declared  upon  this  head, — a  com/peti- 
tive  contest  it  has  been  with  the  exhibitors, — and, 
as  a  competitive  contest,  it  has  been  viewed  by 
the  public,  and  no  other  result  could  possibly 
have  ensued. 

In  attempting  to  work  out  a  dreamy,  motive¬ 
less  theory  amongst  a  vigilant  and  active  body 


*  That  these  sentiments  are  not  merely  onr  omi,  the 
opinion  expressed  to  us  by  the  distinguished  German 
sculptor,  Rauch,  when  we  paid  a  visit  to  his  studio  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  most  satisfactorily  affirms.  He  told 
us  that  no  modem  sculptors  had  surpassed  in  natural 
beauty  and  grace  the  works  of  those  artists  which  he  had 
seen  a  short  time  previously  in  London ;  adding,  that  the 
excellence  of  those  sculptures  had  deterred  him  from 
sending  to  London  any  of  his  own  productions,  whose 
Style  might  bring  them  into  comparison  with  the  British 
sculptors. 

t  We  hope,  and  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
the  sculpture  awards,  at  least,  some  revision  will  take 
place. 
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of  practical  workers, — the  cousequeuces  have 
been  antagonism  and  confusion.  The  juries, 
directly  they  begin  to  act,  find  progress  impeded, 
and,  so  seriously,  that  revision  of  some  of  the 
regulations  takes  place  befoi'e  they  can  at  all 
advance  in  their  dutie.s.  Hemmed  in,  and  re¬ 
stricted  by  “  decisions,”  alike  imjiolitic  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  their  performance  became,  to  all  competent 
to  its  due  discharge,  and  earnest  in  its  fulfilment,  a 
task  alike  onerous,  unsatisfactory,  and  hazardous. 

It  was  in  its  competitive  impulsion  that  the 
germ  of  a  stimulus,  iirompting  to  higher  and 
more  worthy  efforts  than  had  hitherto  marked 
the  operations  of  commercial  enterprise,  was 
embedded.  And,  in  spite  of  the  contradictory 
inferences  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  they 
themselves  have  admitted  its  competitive  cha¬ 
racter.  By  one  of  their  original  “  decisions,” — 
those  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  exhibitoi’s 
were  influenced  in  their  adoption  of  the  scheme, 
we  find  the  following  declaration,  as  to  the  consi¬ 
derations  which  should  influence  the  juries’ judg¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  manufactures, — “  Cheapness 
relatively  to  excellence  of  production.”  Here  is 
a  direct  and  specific  acknowledgment  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  and  comparative  principle  ;  for  cheapness 
is,  essentially,  a  quality  both  comparative  and 
competitive. 

In  many  classes  of  manufacture,  and  those,  too, 
of  vast  commercial  importance  to  the  producers 
of  this  country,  “  cheapness  ”  is  not  only  an 
essential  but  the  vital  element  of  their  estimate ; 
and  yet  we  are  advised  of  numerous  instances  in 
which  no  information  has  been  sought  upon  this 
point,  and,  consequently,  its  bearing  upon  their 
merits  must  have  been  altogether  ignored.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  features  presented  by  the 
Great  Exhibition,  when  first  promulgated,  was, 
that  the  aggregate  works  whose  merit  had  gained 
for  them  the  enviable  position  of  a  niche  in  the 
glass  palace,  should  each,  in  its  separate  class, 
be  submitted  to  the  examination  and  decision  of 
a  jury,  so  selected  as  to  secure  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  and 
the  no  less  essential  freedom  from  any  bias  which 
personal  interest,  or  private  prejudice,  might  be 
supposed  to  induce.  Now,  we  are  desirous  to 
believe  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  these 
requirements  have  been  fulfilled,  but,  in  many 
instances,  there  is  something  beyond  a  question 
of  fitness,  both  on  the  ground  of  practical  capacity 
and  unprejudiced  judgment. 

The  reasons  previously  surmised  for  with¬ 
holding  the  declaration  of  awards  till  after  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  works  to  which 
they  refer  are  scattered  to  the  “  four  winds  of 
heaven,”  are  now  sufficiently  obvious.  Had  the 
awards  been  made  two  months  since,  or  earlier, 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  the  burst  of  indignation  with  which  they 
would  have  been  received,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  the  majority  would  have  been  re¬ 
jected,  would  alike  have  determined  their  in¬ 
justice  and  their  desert. 

It  is  stated,  “  officially,”  that  the  declaration 
was  withheld  to  pi’event  “jealousy”  and  “ill 
feeling  ”  amongst  rival  exhibitors.  We  contend 
that  such  a  consideration  is  utterly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  either  the  commission  or  the  juries ; 
their  task  was  to  select  the  best  producers,  and 
promptly  to  attest  their  superiority  by  the  most 
honourable  distinction  and  most  extended  pub¬ 
licity  which  the  enunciation  of  their  verdict  could 
bestow.  And  for  two  special  reasons  the  policy 
of  such  a  course  should  have  been  apparent ; 
first,  for  the  valuable  lesson  which  the  compe¬ 
tent  discharge  of  such  judicial  functions  would 
have  tauglit  the  public  taste,  by  directing  obser¬ 
vation  to  those  objects  which  deseiwed  appre¬ 
ciation  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  producer  might, 
in  return  for  his  exertions,  and  the  successful 
result  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  means, 
have  a  present  opportunity  of  realising  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  skill  by  commercial  remuneration  as 
well  as  honorary  distinction. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny,  (indeed,  a  denial 
would  go  far  to  invalidate  the  utility  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  altogether,)  that  the  public  patronage 
would  have  been  very  materially  influenced  by 
the  early  declaration  of  such  a  judgment  as 
should  have  carried  with  it  the  weight  of  superior 
intelligence  and  undoubted  faith.  Not  only 
would  the  works  to  which  it  was  favourable  have 
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been  viewed  with  increased  interest,  and  a  more 
earnest  and  profitable  scrutiny;  but  commissions, 
the  material  results  of  an  acknowledged  supe¬ 
riority,  would  have  been  insured  to  their  origi¬ 
nators  or  producers, — desiderata  now  rendered 
very  problematical. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  numbers 
of  deserving  exhibitors,  whose  works  will  have 
been  found  w'orthy  of  award,  will,  by  the  delay 
in  giving  it  publicity,  find  its  value  completely 
negatived.  The  Exhibition  closed,  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  (we  feel  more 
immediately  for  our  own  manufacturer.^,  knowing 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  they  already 
labour,)  comparatively  few  will  take  any  further 
interest  to  ascertain  the  exact  producer,  or  pro¬ 
duction,  which,  when  capable  of  accession,  they 
might  have  cheerfully  patronised. 

A  sacrifice  has  been  permitted,  to  make  things 
“comfortable.”  Excellence  is  unrewarded,  or 
deprived  of  the  due  amount  of  its  award,  that 
mediocrity  may  be  conciliated.  The  recognition 
of  successful  merit  is  so  modified,  that  blunder¬ 
ing  pretence  may  not  feel  it.s  failure. 

This  is  very  sad.  The  object  of  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition  was  presumed  to  be  the  exaltation  of 
skill  and  talent,  and  not  its  degradation.  Was 
the  Exhibition  for  nought  but  to  confound  still 
further  the  destructive  appreciation  of  the  highest 
spiritualities  of  Art — the  most  valuable  inven¬ 
tions  of  intellectual  and  scientific  research — the 
more  elevated  exponents  of  Art-manufactures — 
and  the  most  humble  ministrant  to  domestic 
necessities  in  one  general  category?  Could  it 
have  been  credited  that  the  identical  emblem  of 
award  would  have  been  allotted  alike  to  Baily’s 
“Nymph,”  Foley’s  “Ino  and  Bacchus,”  Mac- 
Dowell’s  “Child  at  Prayer,”  Marshall’s  “Sabrina,” 
Ericsson’s  philosophical  instruments,  and  the 
nationally  important  inventions  of  the  Chevalier 
Claussen,  the  porcelain  and  statuary  of  Copeland, 
the  pianofortes  of  Broadwood  and  Collard,  the 
crystal  fountain  of  Osier,  and  to  such  productions 
as  a  “ham,”  and  “ pickles,”  “  starch,”  a  “shirt,” 
a  “towel,”  a  “cart,”  “tallow,”  "  ’outtons,”  and  a 
“broom,”  &c. 

And  this  done  to  “  emulate  !  ”  This  the  “  dis¬ 
tinction’’  for  which  so  many  laboured  !  The  con¬ 
sideration  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 

We  shall,  in  our  next,  fully  review  this  subject. 
We  are  bound  to  this  course,  inasmuch  as  we,  in 
the  ]iages  of  this  Journal,  firet  originated  the 
proposition  for  a  Great  National  Exhibition,  and 
have  very  materially  laboured  to  induce  manu¬ 
facturers  to  adopt  such  a  proposition,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  efficiently  for  its  requirements. 
We  hold  ourselves,  therefore,  in  some  degree, 
responsible  for  the  trust  they  have  placed  in  us, 
and  cannot  see  it  violated  without  inquiry  and  re¬ 
monstrance. 

We  hoiJe  this  article  will  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  apology  for  our  leavdng  unnoticed 
(except  by  private  answers)  a  very  large  number 
of  lettei-s  which  have  been  sent  to  us. 

- ♦ - 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  'Editor  of  the  Art-Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  articles  on  the  snbject  of 
the  Juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  you  have  done 
us  the  honour  to  allude  to  us  in  terms  so  encourag¬ 
ing  and  complimentary,  that  we  are  induced  to 
hope  you  will  do  us  the  further  favour  to  give  in¬ 
sertion  to  the  accompanying  correspondence  with 
the  Royal  Commissioners.  We  have  no  desire  to 
influence  the  judgment  of  the  public  in  respect  to 
our  particular  case,  hut  we  think  we  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  character  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners’  answer  to  our  application,  since  it  was 
well  known  that  the  French  exhibitors  had,  for 
some  weeks  previously,  circulated  a  list  of  the 
medals  they  had,  as  they  alleged,  gained,  and 
which  must  have  been  known  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners,  although,  perhaps,  not  officially,  for 
some  time  before  our  protest  reached  them.  For 
all  the  purposes,  therefore,  of  correcting  an  abuse, 
if  they  had  felt  so  disposed,  they  had  ample  infor¬ 
mation  within  their  reach.  We  are  justified,  there¬ 
fore,  in  saying,  and  we  think  the  public  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  their  plea  of  having  no 
official  cognizance  of  the  awards,”  was  unworthy 
of  their  high  position,  and  was  resorted  to  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  evading  the  consideration  of 
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an  injury,  which  they  must,  unquestionably,  have 
had  the  power  to  correct,  had  the  inclination  existed 
for  so  doing.  Yours,  &c., 

COLLAKD  &  COLLAIID. 

26,  Cheapside,  August  11,  1851. 

(Copy,  No.  1.) 

“to  Ills  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALRERT,  K.G.,  Ac  ,  &C. 
PRESIDENT,  AND  TO  THE  ROVAL  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  my  Lords,  and 
Centlemen, — It  has  been  intimated  to  ns  that  the  jurors, 
consisting  of  eminent  professors  of  music  appointed  to 
make  the  awards  for  the  musical  section  of  the  Exhibition, 
had  decreed  to  us  a  iirst-class  prize  in  respect  of  our  piano¬ 
fortes,  and,  moreover,  that  that  decision  had  been  un¬ 
animously  arrived  at  by  that  body.  We  also  learn  that 
another  jury,  termed  the  Clroup  Jury,  consisting  mainly 
of  non-musical  members,  to  whom  that  award  had  been 
subsequently  submitted,  had  thought  proper  to  reverse 
the  decision,  and  to  assign  us  a  prize  of  a  secondary 
character. 

“  Assuming  these  reports  to  be  authentic,  we  lose  no 
time  in  recording  our  protest  against  this  ])roceeding,  and 
in  stating  our  resolution  to  reject  any  award  hut  tlie  one 
decreed  to  us  by  the  Musical  Jurors,  the  only  tribunal  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  musical  exhibitors  as  competent  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  of  pianofortes  in  particular. 

“  It  is  not  for  us  to  canvass  the  propriety  of  inviting  a 
body  of  eminent  men  to  devote  tlieir  time  and  their  talent 
to  the  discharge  of  an  onerous  and  a  delicate  duty,  and 
afterwards  of  empowering  anotlier  body,  incompetent  by 
reason  of  their  non-musical  acipurements,  to  review  and 
reverse  their  decisions;  nor  do  we  seek  to  obtrude  the 
merits  of  our  instruments  to  the  disparagement  of  those 
of  our  competitors ;  it  is  siirticioit  for  us  that  a  Irndy  of 
gentlemen,  known  to  the  world  for  their  high  character 
and  eminent  professional  attainments,  have  done  us  the 
honour  to  return  our  names  as  worthy  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  feel  that  their 
verdict  has  been  generally  concurred  in  by  a  large  body 
of  the  public,  among  which  may  he  cited  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  native  and  foreign  professors  of 
the  age. 

“  At  an  early  period  we  had  occasion  to  protest  against 
the  acts  of  partiality  evinced  in  favour  of  a  foreign  com¬ 
petitor  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  its  suhoi-dinate 
ofheers,  in  direct  violation  of  the  ju’oscribed  regulations — 
regulations  which  we  ourselves  had  most  rigidly  observed. 
Our  remonstrances  remained  either  unheeded,  or  received 
no  other  than  a  mere  formal  official  acknowledgment,  and 
we  owe  to  the  courtesy  and  friendly  feeling  of  the  Coal- 
brookdale  Company,  rather  than  to  official  justice,  a 
position  in  the  Exhibition  for  the  display  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  equal  to  that  officially  conceded  to  our  more 
favoured  competitors,  although  denied  to  us. 

“  It  has  never  been  intimated  tons  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  us  to  bring  under  tbe  notice  of  the  Group  Jury  either 
the  number  or  the  character  of  the  improvements  we  have 
introduced  in  onr  pianofortes,  secured  to  us  by  patent  right. 
Had  tills  principle,  as  the  ruling  guide  of  the  jurors, 
been  promulgated  (which  it  was  not),  we  should  have 
been  prepared  to  have  shown  that,  either  for  their  number, 
or  their  character,  or  for  the  more  recent  date  of  their  in¬ 
troduction,  our  position  in  all  these  respects  was  in  no 
degree  subordinate  to  that  of  our  competitors ;  but  we  ima¬ 
gined— delusively  as  it  would  now  appear — that  the  test  ot 
merit  would  alone  be  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  exhibited ;  and  that  due  merit  was  accorded  to  ns  on 
that  score  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  Musical  Jury  was  in  our  favour. 

“  Feeling  strongly  that  an  act  of  injustice  has  been,  per¬ 
haps  unintentionally,  inflicted  upon  us,  we  beg  respect¬ 
fully  to  urge  that  the  decision  of  which  we  complain  may 
be  reconsidered,  with  a  view  of  securing  to  us  the  award, 
to  which,  after  the  decision  of  the  Musical  Jurors,  we  feel 
we  are  justly  entitled ;  or  we  would  respectfully  request 
to  he  heard  before  any  competent  tribunal,  to  substantiate 
our  claims,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  but 
by  our  numerous  patent  inventions,  all  of  which,  we  sub¬ 
mit,  have  tended  as  much  to  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  pianoforte  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional 
superiority  of  England  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
industrial  arts — a  superiority  which  we  fear  not  will  still 
be  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  effect  that  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  temporary  discouragement  of  English  claims, 
“  We  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

“May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

“  !My  Lords  and  Gentlemen. 

“  With  profound  respect, 

“  Your  obedient  humble  servants, 
(Signed)  “  Collard  &  Collard. 

“26,  Cheapside,  Aug.  7,  1851.” 

(Copy,  No.  2.) 

“  Exhibition  Building,  Hyde  Park, 

“  August  13, 1851. 

“Gentlemen — T  am  directed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
jury  award,  which  you  state  has  been  intimated  to  you  has 
been  made  in  respect  of  the  pianofortes  exhibited  by  you. 

“  In  reply  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  at  present  no  official  cognizance  of  the  awards 
of  the  various  juries,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
have  been  strictly  confidential ;  and  they  are  therefore  not 
in  a  position  to  entertain  the  question  raised  in  your  letter. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Edgar  A.  Bowring,  Acting  Secretary. 

“  Messrs.  Collard  &  Collard.” 

(Copy,  No.  3.) 

“to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  albert,  K.G.,  &c., 

PRESIDENT,  AND  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  my  Lords,  and 


Gentlemen — We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  communication,  dated  the  13tli  inst.,  under 
the  signature  of  your  acting  secretary,  Mr.  Bowring,  in¬ 
forming  us  that,  the  awards  of  the  juries  not  having  come 
officially  under  your  notice,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
entertain  the  question  raised  in  our  letter. 

“We  trust  when  the  decisions  are  brought  officially 
under  your  cognizance,  and  it  should  be  found  that  our 
anticipations  in  respect  of  the  awards  are  well  founded,  we 
may  not  be  considered  unreasonable  in  again  respectfully 
soliciting  your  attention  to  the  facts  laid  before  you  in 
our  letter  of  the  7t]i  inst.,  especially  as  we  luive  since 
learned  that  no  less  than  three  great  medals  have  been 
awarded  among  the  few  organs  exhibited ;  while  for  piano¬ 
fortes,  one  of  the  staples  of  our  commerce,  and  of  which 
there  are  nearly  200  specimens,  contributed  by  upwards 
of  100  exliibitors,  the  award  has  been  limited  to  one  great 
medal ;  an  anomaly  which,  we  conceive,  is  perfectly  irre- 
concileable  with  the  comparative  commercial  importance 
of  the  two  instruments. 

“We  beg  to  tender  our  most  respectful  apologies  for 
again  trespassing  on  yonr  attention,  and 
“  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

“  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

“  With  profound  respect, 

“  Your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 
(Signed)  “  Coli.ard  &  Collard. 

“  2G,  Cheapside,  Aug.  18, 1851.” 

P  K  0  T  E  S  T 

AGAINST  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CHAIRMEN 
'OF  JURIES,  BY  THE  MUSICAL  JURY,  (CLASS  X  A)  ON 
LEARNING  THAT  THEIR  AWARD  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MESSRS. 

buoadwood  had  been  annulled. 

“  To  Ifls  lioyal  HiijJmess  the  Prince  Albert,  K.CJ-.,  d-c.  d'C., 
Presidait,  and  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  G-reat 
ExhUdtion  of  the  Works  of  Lidustry  of  All  Nations,  1851. 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  my  lords  and  gen¬ 
tlemen— The  jury  Class  Xa.,  consisting  of  the  following 
memhers:  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  (chairman  and  reporter),  Sir 
(k’orge  Smart,  M.  Thalberg,  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  M.  Ber¬ 
lioz,  Le  Chevalier  Neukomm,  Dr.  Schafhiiutl,  Mr.  W. 
Sterndale  BL-nnett,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Henry  Wylde,  of  whom 
all  were  present  except  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Wylde,  decided 
unanimously  to  award  the  great  medal  to  the  house  of 
Broadwood,  for  its  successful  improvements  in  pianofortes 
and  pianoforte-making.  Dr.  Black  subsequently  declared, 
in  the  jury  room,  his  agreement  with  the  award  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  This  decision  of  the  jury  was  confirmed  in  the 
meeting  of  the  group. 

“  The  Council  of  ('liairmen,  however  (as  it  has  been 
generally  reported),  rejected  the  award  thus  doubly  con¬ 
firmed,  and  in  seeking  for  the  grounds  of  tliis  rejection, 
the  jurors  of  (Uass  Xa.,  who  transmit  these  papers,  are 
compelled  to  state  it  as  their  opinion  that  undue  weight 
must  have  been  attributed  to  misstatements  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  group,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
chairmen,  affecting  Messrs.  Broadwood’s  claim  as  im¬ 
provers  of  the  pianoforte.  The  misstatements  were,  upon 
remonstrance,  withdrawn  ;  hut  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
the  injurious  effect  of  such  statements,  positively  put  forth, 
can  seldom  be  completely  effaced  by  a  retractation. 

“ShonUl  such  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen, 
respecting  Messrs.  Broadwood,  be  reported  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  the  jurors  who  transmit  this  memorial 
beg  most  respectfully  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  his 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  that,  in 
this  case,  a  decision  which  was  arrived  at  after  due  deli¬ 
beration  by  the  jury  Class  X^^.,  specially  qualified  and 
selected  in  consequence  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  submitted  to  its  judgment,  and  which  received 
subsequent  confirmation  fnim  the  group  of  associated 
juries,  ha.s  been  set  aside  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  who, 
distinguished  as  they  are  for  their  general  attainments, 
may  have  no  special  and  technical  knowledge  of  piano¬ 
fortes  and  pianoforte-making;  nor  have  they,  in  their 
capacity  of  chairmen  (except  the  chairman  of  Class  X  a., 
whose  opinion  and  statements  ought  to  have  had  due 
weight),  even  inspected,  or  been  called  upon  to  become 
acquainted  with,  the  instruments  upon  which  the  award 
which  they  rejected  was  made.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
responsibility  of  the  award  will  still  probably,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  rest  with  the  primary  jury ;  and  the  memo¬ 
rialising  jurors,  feeling  thattheir  professional  and  scientific 
reputation  would  be  compromised  by  a  decision  so  con¬ 
trary,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  which 
will,  they  are  sure,  astonish  the  whole  European  musical 
world,  earnestly  entreatliis  Royal  Highness  and  the  Royal 
Commissioners  to  take  the  case  into  their  consideration, 
and  to  apply  to  it  such  remedy  as  may  seem  best  fitted  in 
their  judgment. 

“  With  this  statement  is  transmitted  an  extract  from  an 
official  document,  setting  forth  the  special  mechanical 
improvements  on  which  Messrs.  Broadwood’s  claims  are 
founded.  And  the  memorialising  jurors  conclude  by 
expressing  their  conviction,  that  the  house  of  Broadwood 
has  eminently  fulfilled  every  single  condition  contained 
in  the  ‘  instnictions  to  the  juries,’  combining  in  their 
instruments  ‘novelty  of  invention  (of  considei*able  im¬ 
portance  and  usefulness),  perfection  of  workmanship, 
beauty  of  design,  and  superior  quality  of  tone.’ 

(Signed  by) 

“  Henry  R.  Bishop,  Knt.,  Cbainnan.  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

“Dr.  Schafhautl,  Commissioner  from  Bavaria 
and  Juror,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
Professor  and  Head  Libr'^rian  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Munich. 

“  Le  Chevalier  Sigismond  Neukomm. 

“William  Sterndale  Bennett,  Professor  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  Queen’s  College, 
London. 

“  Cipriani  Potter,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music. 

“  George  T.  Smart,  Knt,  Organist  and  Composer 
to  her  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal.” 


MINOR  TOPICS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


The  Royal  Academy. — Two  appointments 
have  been  recently  made  in  the  academy  which 
must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  students  : 
these  are  of  Mi-.  Woodingtou  to  the  curator- 
ship  of  the  school  of  sculpture,  and  of  M. 
Le  Jeune  to  the  curatorship  of  the  scliool  of 
painting.  The  value  of  these  appointments  is 
this — that  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  of  the 
academicians  who  are  not  figure-draughtsmen, 
and  do  not  carry  their  duties  beyond  the  simple 
setting  of  the  figure,  the  drawings  will  in  such 
cases  be  bonofited  by  the  supervision  of  at  least 
one  accomplished  academical  master.  Mr. 
Le  Jeune  draws  the  figure  with  truth  and  firm¬ 
ness,  and  has  exquisite  feeling  in  colour  :  both 
artists  are  fully  appreciated  iu  tlie  profession, 
but  neitlier  so  fully  understood  by  the  public  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  Mr.  Woodingtou  is  a 
sculptor  of  refined  and  poetic  taste,  and  the 
benefits  of  bis  instruction  are  already  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  tlie  students.  Neither  are  yet  elected 
to  the  associateship,  but  these  appointments 
declare  their  election  as  determined. 

The  National  Gallery. — Three  pictures, 
two  of  them  portrait  studies  by  Rembrandt 
and  Van  Eyck,  Lave  been  added  to  tbe 
National  Gallery.  One  of  these  specimens,  tbe 
bead  of  the  Burgomaster  Six,  has  been  so  lately 
exhibited  that  any  detailed  descrijjtion  of  it  is 
unnecessary.  It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Lord  Middleton’s  collection  for  400Z.  The  Van 
Eyck  (a  portrait),  which  came  from  the  same 
gallery  ivas  bought  for  365Z.  The  third  picture 
is  from  the  pencil  of  Backhuysen,  and  represents 
“  De  Ruyter  and  his  officers  embarking.”  It 
was  bequeathed  to  tbe  National  Gallery  by 
M.  Bredil. 

Exhibition  Honours. — The  daily  journals 
announce,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Queen 
to  confer  honorary  rank  upon  several  gentlemen 
whose  eminent  and  laborious  exertions  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  object  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  in 
all  its  multiplied  ramifications,  legitimately 
entitle  them  to  some  distinguishing  mark  of 
public  approval.  The  honour  of  knighthood  is 
to  be  conferred,  (we  write  iu  tbe  future  tense, 
inasmuch  as  our  publication  will  most  probably 
be  in  the  press  before  her  Majesty’s  intentions 
are  carried  out,)  upon  Messrs.  Paxton,  Fox,  and 
Cubitt ;  Sir  Stafford  Nortbeote,  Dr.  Lyon  Play¬ 
fair,  (who  has  also  been  offered  the  post  of  gen¬ 
tleman  usher  to  Prince  Albert,)  Capt.  Hay,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  are  to  be  instituted  Comman¬ 
ders  of  the  Bath,  these  gentlemen  being  eligible 
for  tbe  honour  from  having  already  been  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  crown  ;  Mr.  Dilke  is  debarred 
from  participating  with  bis  colleagues,  as  he  has 
not  been  similarly  circumstanced.  Col.  Reid, 
C.B.,  and  Mr.  Mayne,  C.B.,  commissioner  of 
police,  are  to  be  promoted  to  be  Knights  Com¬ 
manders  of  the  Bath.  We  will  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  those 
who  are  thus  to  be  distinguished,  for  most  of 
them  the  rewards  have  been  richly  deserved ; 
but  we  will  venture  to  express  a  hope  tliat  the 
services  of  gentlemen  whose  labours  have  been 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  arduous,  and  which  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  undertaking,  will  not  be  overlooked. 
We  need  only  mention  tbe  names  of  Professors 
Hunt  and  Ansted,  Mr.  Digby  AVyatt,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  Mr,  Belshaw,  Mr.  Wallis,  and  others 
even  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  these  gentlemen  have  received  salaries  for 
their  services,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their 
exertions  ;  and  we  think  tbe  debt  due  has  yet 
to  be  paid  in  full.  We  also  tmst  that  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Paxton's  share  in  the  trans¬ 
action  will  not  begin  and  end  with  his  honorary 
title. 

The  British  Museum.  —  Since  the  fa9ade 
has  been  completed,  the  disproportion  between 
it  and  tbe  flanking  masses  is  more  than  ever 
apparent,  overtopping  that  which  is  intended 
to  be  principal,  so  much  as  to  render  it  insig¬ 
nificant.  There  is  a  peculiarity  iu  the  frieze 
which  at  once  strikes  the  observer,  that  is,  the 
composition  being  relieved  by  colour  blue ; 
this  is  an  imitation  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
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frieze  is  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  whoso  connexion 
with  the  institution  places  the  work  less  grace¬ 
fully  before  the  public  than  if  it  had  been 
the  production  of  another  artist.  The  centre 
figui’o  is  Astronomy  with,  on  her  right,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Agricult\irc  ;  and,  on 
the  left,  figures  impersonating  tho  Drama,  Music, 
Natural  History,  &c.  The  figures  are  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  antique,  but  it  is  scarcely 
intelligible  how  the  prominence  of  Astronomy, 
as  the  principal  figure,  can  be  justified. 

Importation  op  If’cREiGN  Pictures. — We  often 
mai’vel  what  becomes  of  the  immense  number 
of  foreign  pictures  brought  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  for  years  past  have  averaged 
upwards  of  ton  thousand  annually.  A  few  of 
these  are  original  works  of  modern  artists,  but 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  copies  of  the 
old  masters,  manufactured  for  the  English 
connoisseur,  who,  in  spite  of  every  warning,  still 
continues  the  principal  patron  of  the  foreign 
producer,  although  we  know  that  many  pictures 
are  purchased  to  be  exported  to  our  colonies 
and  other  parts.  The  following  statement  of 
the  number  imported  during  the  past  year, 
which  we  have  procured  from  an  authentic 
source,  will  serve  to  show  how  extensive  a  trade 
is  carried  on  in  this  commercial  pursuit ;  some 
idea  may  also  be  formed  from  the  list  of  the 
works,  how  many  of  each  school  respectively 
are  sent  hither.  We  find  imported  from 
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Holland . 1518 

Belgium .  2286 

France .  2982 

Italy,  Duchy  of  Tuscany  .  .  1045 

Other  parts  of  Italy  .  .  .  362 

Portugal . 147 

Spain .  197 

Malta . 231 

All  other  countries  .  .  .  1340 

Total  11,217 

Presuming  that  only  two-thirds  of  these  are 
retained  here,  England  must  be  considered  pre¬ 
eminently  rich  above  all  countries  of  the  world 
in  her  possession  of  “  pictorial  treasures.” 

Suburban  Artisan  Schools. — One  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  to  arise  in  this  country  from  the 
Great  Exhibition,  will  obviously  be  the  extension 
of  artisan  schools  of  drawing  and  modelling  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that,  with  the  extension  of  the 
art  of  design,  improvement  in  execution  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  or  we  shall  in  a  few  years  be 
driven  out  of  the  ornamental  market  altogether, 
by  our  German  as  well  as  French  rivals.  Having 
this  conviction,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
workmen  themselves  have  much  the  same  idea, 
and  that  they  are  anxious  on  their  part  to  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge,  if  they  find  the  means 
of  doing  so.  The  committee  for  establishing 
Suburban  Artisan  Schools  opened  rooms  for  the 
study  of  drawing  and  modelling,  under  the  title 
of  the  “North  London  School,”  in  Camden 
Town,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1850.  Since  that 
time  above  500  working  men  and  lads  have 
attended  the  school ;  the  present  winter-term 
has  eommenced  with  eighty  male  students,  (one 
half  of  whom  also  attend  a  class  of  geometrical 
drawing),  and  nineteen  female  students,  and 
these  numbers  are  increasing  weekly.  The 
progress  made  is  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 
So  successful  appears  to  have  been  the  system 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  so  encouraging 
its  results,  that  they  are  anxious  to  extend 
their  sphere  of  action,  and  establish  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  claims  of 
this  committee,  who,  with  their  officers,  are 
all  men  of  high  standing  and  character  in  their 
respective  pursuits,  cannot  be  omitted  in  any 
general  plan  which  may  be  proposed  for  public 
assistance,  either  by  government  or  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition,  as  they  have 
been  the  undoubted  introducers  of  a  much- 
wanted  system  of  Art-education  amongst  the 
working  men  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cottingham’s  Museum,  to  which  we  drew 
public  attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  as  a  collection  which  would  have  been 
available  for  the  public  reference  of  students  who 
want  such  aids,  is  about  to  be  dispersed  by 
auction,  and  the  gatherings  of  a  long  life  will  be 
scattered  into  many  hands,  and  its  importance 
j  thus  effectually  destroyed,  as  well  as  its  utility. 

Messrs.  Foster  are  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  sale,  which  will  occupy  fourteen  days,  and 
will  comprise  examples  of  mediaival  architecture 
and  antiquities  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century. 

Statue  of  Prince  Albert. — It  appears  to  be 
tho  general  wish  that  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
His  Royal  Highness  should  mark  the  site  of  the 
Great  Exliibition,  when  the  present  edifice  has 
been  removed.  Wo  trust  that  if  any  such  public 
testimonial  be  decided  on,  that  tho  selection 
both  of  tho  design  and  artist  will  be  entrusted 
to  gentlemen  possessing  a  little  more  knowledge 
of  the  art  than  the  large  majority  of  members 
of  tho  Committees  who  have  been  elected  to 
decide  upon  the  Peel  monuments.  What  with  the 
ignorance  and  the  jobbing  propensities  of  such 
bodies,  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  statues, 
of  any  considerable  size  in  this  great  metropolis, 
that  are  not  deservedly  objects  of  ridicule  or 
contempt. 

Jenny  Lind,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  perfect  repose  at  Niagara, 
was  to  give  a  concert  on  the  15th  of  October  at 
Buffalo.  The  only  reason  why  this  gifted  lady 
did  not  return  to  Europe  when  Messrs.  Benedict 
and  Belletti  did  so,  was  that,  having  travelled 
nearly  sixty  thousand  miles,  and  given  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  concerts  within  a  year, 
she  found  her  strength  had  been  too  severely 
taxed,  and  dreaded  that  the  entreaties  and 
temptations  she  would  meet  with  if  she  returned 
immediately  to  Europe,  might  prevail  over  her 
desire  not  to  give  a  regular  series  of  concerts 
until  she  had  perfectly  recovered  her  elasticity 
and  power.  We  may  look  for  Miss  Lind’s 
return  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  next 
season  :  we  feel  it  due  to  America  to  add,  that 
Miss  Lind  expresses  very  warmly  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  she  has  derived  from  her  sojourn  in  the 
New  World,  and  any  account  which  states  that 
she  received  either  disappointment  or  profes¬ 
sional  annoyance  there,  is  totally  without 
foundation.  All  her  letters  speak  of  her  affec¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  towards  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Photographies  op  the  Crystal  Palace. — 
Mr.  Mayall,  the  American  photographist  has 
taken  a  series  of  photographs,  on  an  unusually 
large  seale,  of  various  points  in  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
accuracy  and  power.  Transcripts  from  the 
sculpture  (the  most  difficult  of  all  the  objects 
therein  assembled  in  the  ordinary  way)  have 
thus  been  rendered  perfect.  It  is  we  are  told 
the  intention  of  the  artist  to  reproduce  these 
photographs  on  paper,  in  which  form  they  will 
rank  among  the  most  valuable  recollections  of 
the  Exhibition. 

The  Panorama  op  the  Nile. — This  panorama 
has  been  re-opened  in  the  room  of  the  New 
Society  of  Water  Colour  Painters  in  Pall  Mall, 
with  additional  pictures  descriptive  of  Cairo 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  One  of  these 
is  a  procession  to  Mecca,  which  shows  some  of 
the  striking  features  of  this  popular  ceremony. 
In  another  appears  the  chief  of  the  Dervishes, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of 
riding  light — performing  what  is  called  “The 
Trampling,”  that  is  riding  at  speed  over  a  long 
row  of  prostrate  devotees.  These  additional 
pictures  are  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
different  from  that  with  which  we  step  within 
the  great  hall  of  El  Karnak,  or  contemplate  the 
temple  of  Abou  Simboul.  This  really  great  his¬ 
torical  panorama  reflects  high  honour  on  its 
authors,  Messrs.  Warren,  Fahey,  and  Bonomi. 

Map  Cupolas. — The  Builder  announces  that 
the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  is  to  be  surmounted 
by  a  cupola  of  glass  and  iron,  so  arranged  as  to 
represent  a  map  of  the  globe.  The  lines  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  are  to  be  formed  by  the  bars, 
between  which  coloured  glass,  representing  the 
map,  wiU  be  inserted.  The  time  is,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  not  far  distant,  when  the  tops  of  our 
houses  may,  with  every  chance  of  durability,  be 
glazed  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  conserva¬ 
tories.  The  price  of  iron  and  glass,  at  the 
present  moment,  would  seem  to  favour  the 
suggestion. 

American  Art. — Mr.  Leutze,  an  American 
artist  of  distinguished  reputation  not  only  in  his 
native  country  but  on  the  continent,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  after  ten  years’  residence  at 

Dussoldorf,  taking  with  liim  a  large  picture 
which  he  painted  during  his  stay  in  Germany. 

The  dimensions  of  the  canvas  are  about  twenty- 
four  feet  by  fourteen,  and  the  subject  of  the 
work  is  one  calculated  to  interest  highly  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people ;  it  is  “  Wash¬ 
ington  crossing  the  Delaware.”  The  general 
crossed  tlie  Delaware  with  his  army  in  the 
night,  amid  masses  of  floating  ice,  and,  in  the 
twilight  of  morning,  assailed  the  British  camp 
on  tho  other  side.  The  picture  reproduces  the 
moment  when  the  groat  general — ahead  of  the  j 

mass  of  tho  army,  which  had  also  just  embarked,  | 

and  part  of  which  are  passing  off  from  the  shore,  ^ 

and  part  already  struggling  with  the  driving  ice, 

— is  steering  to  the  opposite  shore  in  a  small  j 

boat,  surrounded  by  eleven  heroic  figures,  offi-  ^ 

cers,  farmers,  soldiers,  and  boatmen.  The  tall  j 

and  majestic  form  of  tho  man  in  whose  hands  at 
that  hour  lay  the  fate  of  millions,  rises  from  the  , 

group,  standing  slightly  bent  forward,  with  one  1 

foot  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  other  on  the 
forward  bench.  The  picture,  which  will  greatly 
enhance  the  fame  of  the  painter,  has  become  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Goupel  &  Co.,  the  eminent 
publishers  of  Paris,  who  are  about  to  have  a 
large  line  engraving  made  from  it.  The  price 
paid  for  the  work  was  about  1500/. 

Improvements  at  Windsor  Castle. — The  long 
promised  improvements  in  the  approaches  to  ' 

this  palace,  commenced  recently,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Page  the  government  architect. 

The  massive  iron  gates,  stone  buttresses  and 
pallisading,  connected  with  the  lodge  at  the 
grand  entrance  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
lodges  at  the  end  of  the  long  walk  to  be  taken 
down,  and  two  magnificent  gates,  one  for  the 
Royal  Family,  and  one  for  the  public,  erected 
in  their  stead.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
no  gate-keeper  will  be  required.  They  will 
open  and  shut  of  themselves,  on  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  a  carriage.  The  high  road  to  old 
Windsor  has  been  stopped  up,  and  will  only  be 
used  henceforward  as  a  carriage  drive  to  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Various 
minor  improvements  will  be  superadded.  The 
Royal  property  adjoining  Frogmore  Lodge,  and 
known  as  Shaw  farm,  consisting  of  500  acres 
is  about  to  be  given  up  to  Prince  Albert  and 
converted  into  a  model  farm. 

Pension  to  Professor  Wilson. — There  are 
few  lovers  of  literature  who  will  not  be  rejoiced 
to  learn  that  the  government,  acting  with  a 
noble  disregard  of  party  feeling,  has  bestowed  a 
pension  of  300/.  a  year  on  Professor  Wilson, 
the  Author  of  the  “  Isle  of  Palms,”  the  “  City  of 
the  Plague,”  and  other  poems  of  great  merit,  as 
well  as  the  editor,  for  very  many  years,  of  Black-  j 
wood’s  Magazine  ;  the  redoubtable  Christopher 
North  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  /  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  on  political 
questions  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  manly 
generosity  towards  his  contemporaries  with 
which  the  professor  has  uniformly  wielded  the  i 

critical  pen.  The  best,  the  heartiest,  and  the 
most  liberal  critiques  on  the  works  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  aye,  and  many  of  our  ! 

“  lesser  lights,”  have  been  the  productions  of 
Professor  Wilson.  A  good  hater,  after  the  de-  i 

finition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  has  ever  been  a  warm  > 

friend  to  genius,  wholly  irrespective  of  political 
or  polemical  prejudice.  The  announcement  to 
him  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  conferred  upon 
him  a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum  was,  with  a 
gracefulness  of  taste  which  enhanced  the  act, 
dated  from  Holyrood.  The  professor  is  said  to 
have  been  succeeded  in  his  editorship  of  Maga,  \ 

by  his  son-in-law  Professor  Ayton,  the  author  j 

of  a  series  of  noble  ballads  entitled  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cavaliers.  j 

International  Copyright. — This  question 
appears  to  be  advancing.  The  Paris  commis¬ 
sion  consists  of  M.  Guizot,  M.  Villemain,  i 

Baron  Thenard,  &c.  The  proposed  treaty  only  j 

recognises  future  copyright.  The  Cercle  de  la 
Lihrairie  affirms  that  although  English  book-  1 ; 
sellers  are  exceedingly  sensitive  on  the  subject  1 

of  American  invasions  of  their  copyrights,  they 
have  not  given  their  cordial  co-operation  to  the  , 

proposed  measure.  The  fact  is  notorious  that 
our  pseudo  playwrights  and  novelists  will  have  j  i 

to  give  up  business,  when  French  copyrights  1 1 

shall  be  no  longer  at  their  service.  j ; 
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REVIEWS. 


Memorials  op  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A., 
Sculptor,  in  Ilallamshire  and  elsewhere. 
By  John  Holland.  Published  by  Long¬ 
man  &  Co.,  London;  J.  Pearcb,  Jun., 
ShetReld. 

Notwithstanding  the  Yarious  biographical  sketches 
of  this  distinguished  sculptor  which  have  appeared 
at  different  times,  a  complete  and  analytical 
account  of  his  life  and  works  has  yet  to  he  written; 
for  the  present  volume,  interesting  as  it  is  as  a 
record  of  facts  described  in  simple,  unaffected 
language,  can  claim  to  be  little  else.  The  author 
himself  seems  to  have  had  no  higher  object  in  the 
compilation  of  his  work,  for  he  says  in  his  preface 
that  “  neither  separately,  nor  together,  have 
these  collections  any  title  to  he  considered  as — nor 
will  they,  it  is  hoped,  be  allowed  long  to  stand 
in  the  place  of — a  regular  ‘  Life  ’  of  the  great 
English  sculptor  ;  avhile,  for  such  a  work,  when¬ 
ever,  or  by  whomsoever  worthily  undertaken,  even 
these  pages  may  yield  some  hints,  or  afford  some 
clue  of  value  to  a  competent  biographer.”  The 
title  of  Mr.  Holland’s  book  puzzled  us 
not  a  little,  for,  although  we  thought  we  knew 
at  least  the  names  of  all  the  “shires”  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  were  in  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  “  Ilallamshire,”  till  we  found,  by  a  note, 
that  this  title  is  held  by  a  district  of  country  of 
which  Sheffield  is  the  modern  capital.  Here  then 
it  ivas  that  Chantrey  laboured  for  several  years  in 
his  respective  avocations  of  carver  and  gilder, 
portrait  painter,  and  sculptor,  till  his  success  in 
the  metropolis  induced  him  to  forego  his  profes¬ 
sional  visits  to  his  native  locality.  Two  thirds 
of  Mr.  Holland’s  volume  is  occupied  with  what 
concerns  Chantrey  while  residing  in  Ilallamshire ; 
he  divides  his  remarks  thus  far  into  four  parts  : — 
“The  Boyhood  of  Genius,”  “Chantrey  as  a 
Portrait  painter;”  “  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches,” 
and  “  The  Sculptor  in  Sheffield.”  Two  other 
parts,  headed  “London  Life  and  Works,”  and 
“  Mortuary  Memorials  ”  make  up  the  remainder 
of  the  hook.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Chantrey ’s  correspondence  scattered  through  some 
portions  of  its  pages,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  those 
who  know  him  only  as  a  sculptor,  to  find  him 
writing  thus  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ward,  of  Sheffield, 
in  a  letter  dated  1807; — “I  have  painted  two 
pictures  from  the  'llth  of  Luke — one  from  the 
third  and  fourth  verses;  the  other  from  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  verses,  in  a  manner 
superior  to  w'hat  I  had  thought  myself  master  of. 
I  intend  them  for  the  British  Institution,  if  not 
sold  before  it  opens.”  That  the  patronage  he 
received  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
not,  at  one  period  of  his  painting  practice,  v'ery  nig¬ 
gardly,  is  evidencedby  a  listof  seventy-two  portraits 
which  the  author  of  the  “  Memorials  ”  gives;  and 
he  also  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Chantrey  him¬ 
self  when  in  London,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
having  “  in  his  room  eight  portraits  nearly  finished, 
at  twenty  guineas  each.”  In  fact,  it  was  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  doubted  whether  he  was  to  he 
regarded  as  a  sculptor  or  a  painter,  for  when  he 
sent  in  a  model  for  the  statue  now  in  Guildhall, 
of  George  III.,  an  objection  was  raised  against 
its  reception,  though  approved  of  by  the  committee, 
on  the  ground  that  its  author  was  a  painter. 
“You  hear  this,  young  man,”  said  the  late  Sir 
William  Curtis  ;  “  what  .say  you — are  you  a  painter 
or  a  sculptor  ?  ”  “I  live  by  sculpture,”  was  the 
reply  of  Chantrey.  Mr.  Holland’s  researches  into 
parish  registers  and  other  documents  establish 
several  facts  which  preceding  biographers  express 
somewhat  doubtfully,  and  they  also  refute  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  R.A.,  and  Allan 
Cunningham,  while  the  intimate  associate  of  the 
sculptor  in  his  later  years,  seems  to  have  relied  for 
information  upon  Chantrey’s  early  life,  mainly, 
on  what  others  communicated  to  him  ;  though,  as 
Mr.  Holland  observes,  “  no  person  has  better  or 
more  faithfully  described  whatever  c.ame  within 
his  own  knowledge.”  There  are  many  amusing 
anecdotes  and  letters  we  could  exti-act,  did  our 
space  permit,  of  which  the  future  biographer  of 
Chantrey,  if  any  should  he  forthcoming,  may  well 
avail  himself ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  recom¬ 
mending  the  volume  as  a  slight  but  well  selected 
collection  of  materials  that  will  go  much  towards 
perfecting  a  more  ample  “  Life.” 


The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Architect. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Published  by  Day  &  Son, 
London. 

Mr.  Wyatt’s  work,  of  which  two  parts  have 
reached  us,  takes  a  higher  ground  than  any  that 
has  yet  appeared  to  illustrate  the  contributions  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  inas¬ 


much  as  it  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  of  orna¬ 
mented  objects,  executed  on  a  large  scale,  and 
beautifully  coloured,  in  chromo-lithography.  Of 
course  the  cost  of  the  work  is  proportionately 
great,  and  it  therefore  comes  within  the  reach  of 
the  wealthy  only.  The  first  number  opens  well 
with  the  “  Amazon  ”  of  Kiss,  “  Painted  Lacquer- 
work  from  Lahore,”  “  Hunting  Knife  and  Sheath 
from  Madrid,”  and  “  Specimens  of  Embroidery 
from  Tunis  ;”  all  of  them  coloured  in  imitation  of 
the  originals.  The  second  part  contains  the 
“  Christ-Eiigel”  of  Rietschel ;  “  Beauvais  Ware,” 
by  Mansard;  Wettli’s  “Escritoire,”  and  “Pistols” 
by  Zoloaga.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that 
the  plan  of  this  publication  limits  its  contents  to 
coloured  objects,  and  consequently  its  practical 
utility  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer  at 
large  is  made  less  extensive  than  if  the  work 
embraced  a  wider  range  of  material.  It  must 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  in  every  way  a  most 
praiseworthy  undertaking,  elegantly  produced, 
and  calculated  to  enlarge  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  exhibition  itself.  As  the  indefatigable 
secretary  to  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Wyatt  has 
earned  the  thanks  of  all  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  exhibition,  and  he  is  not  less 
entitled  to  those  of  the  more  restricted  class  who 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be 
received  from  this  his  attempt  to  leave  a  lasting 
memorial  of  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
industi’ial  art,  which  the  exhibition  called  forth. 
The  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Day  have  executed 
their  portion  of  the  task  is  worthy  of  their  well 
known  printing  establishment :  we  have  rarely 
seen  finer  examples  of  chromo-lithography. 


Refreshment.  Engraved  by  II.  Cousins, 
from  the  picture  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 
Published  by  H.  Graves  &  Co.,  London. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  the  picture  from  which 
this  engraving  is  taken,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
some  five  or  six  years  since  ;  it  belongs  to  a  class 
of  works  which  Landseer  and  others  have  rendered 
familiar.  A  horse  harnessed,  as  one  sees  them 
in  the  Jcontinental  market-carts,  is  standing 
at  the  archway  of  a  noble  edifice,  refreshing  him¬ 
self  with  carrots  and  turnips ;  two  figures,  a  woman 
and  a  peasant  boy,  are  at  his  head,  intently 
watching  the  meal,  while  two  magnificent  dogs 
repose  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  the  picture. 
There  are  other  minor  accessories  introduced  ;  and 
the  distance  exhibits  a  lake,  with  mountains 
beyond,  reminding  us  more  of  Italian  sceneiy  than 
Belgian,  where,  we  understand,  the  sketch  was 
made.  Of  a  more  homely  character  than  “  The 
Court-Yard,”  by  Landseer ;  “  Refreshment  ”  will 
still  make  an  admirable  companion  to  that  en¬ 
graving.  The  pictures  of  this  artist  seem  to  lose 
little  of  their  beauty  by  being  transferred  to  mere 
black  and  white,  so  well  does  he  arrange  his  light 
and  shade  :  it  is  fair  to  presume  he  alwa5's  paints 
with  reference  to  the  engraver,  for  certainly  what¬ 
ever  he  docs  tells  wonderfully  when  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  In  the  print  now  before 
us  the  tout-ensemble  is  not  only  most  effective,  but 
the  details  are  finished  with  scrupulous  nicety, 
while  the  texture  of  the  various  objects  is  rendered 
with  the  most  perfect  truth  and  accuracy.  A 
gallery  of  engravings,  after  this  highly  and  de¬ 
servedly  popular  painter,  would  form  the  most 
interesting  pictorial  history  of  the  horse  and  the 
dog,  in  their  domestic  characters,  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 


Recollections  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
all  Nations.  Published  by  Lloyd,  Bro¬ 
thers,  &  Co.,  London. 

On  the  whole,  the  twenty-five  views  here  given 
have  been  judiciously  selected  by  the  respective 
artists,  Messrs.  Absolon,  W.  Goodall,  Dolby,  Pid- 
geon,  &c.,  who  have  executed  them.  The  litho¬ 
graphic  prints,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  give  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  many  of  the  leading  points  of 
attraction,  yet  we  think  there  are  other  departments 
that  might  have  been  introduced,  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  picturesque,  than  some  which  appear 
in  the  publication :  for  instance,  “  De  la  Rue’s 
Stationery  Stand,”  “  The  Bradford  Court,”  and 
“  The  Queen’s  Retiring  Room,”  might  have  found 
more  important  substitutes.  All,  however,  are 
given  faithfully;  though,  as  works  of  Art,  they 
are  of  various  degrees  of  merit :  the  artists  too 
have  acted  wisely  in  not  overloading  their  subjects, 
as  we  have  seen  done  in  other  prints  of  a  similar 
character,  with  groups  of  visitors,  thereby  leading 
the  eye  and  the  thoughts  away  from  what  ought 
to  be  the  main  features  of  the  pictures ;  the  figures 
that  are  here  introduced  rather  aid  the  spirit  of 
the  sketches  than  otherwise ;  and  altogether  we 
think  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  will  stand 
worthily  among  those  the  season  has  called  forth. 


“The  Noble  Army  op  Martyrs  Praise  Thee.” 

Engraved  by  W.  H.  Egleton,  from  the  Pic¬ 
ture  by  H.  Le  Jeune.  Published  by  H. 

Graves  &  Co.,  London. 

One  of  the  class  of  semi-religious  engravings  of 
which  we  have,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
had  so  many  examples  that  the  theme  has  almost 
become  distasteful  from  its  very  repetition.  This, 
nevertheless,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  best’ 
simply  hec<ause  it  embraces  three  portraits,  presumed 
to  be  authentic,  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal. 
But  we  must  ^notest  against  representing  men  so 
circumstanced,  however  upheld  by  a  spirit  which 
enabled  them  to  meet  such  a  death  undismayed, 
appearing  amid  the  torment  of  the  flames  as  seem¬ 
ingly  physically  unmoved  by  the  torture,  as  if  each 
was  in  his  own  quiet  pulpit  preaching  against  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  church  ;  the  agony  of  a 
violent  death  should  be  expressed  outwardly  no 
less  than  it  is  felt  inwardly.  The  work  is  very  care¬ 
fully  engraved. 


Portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 

Engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  from  the  drawings 

by  F.  Winterhalter.  Published  by  F.  G. 

Moon,  London. 

This  pair  of  prints  has  been  lying  before  us  for 
some  time  past  without  our  being  able  to  find  a 
nook  in  our  colums  for  a  brief  notice  of  them. 
They  are  half-length  life  sized  portraits,  the  former 
habited  in  a  plain  evening  dress,  and  the  latter 
in  his  field-marshal’s  uniform,  drawn  in  a  tine 
sketchy  style,  in  chalk,  as  we  presume,  and  are 
engraved  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
original  drawings.  The  resemblance  to  the  queen 
is  good,  that  of  her  royal  consort  not  so  satisfactory, 
it  lacks  the  suavity  of  expression  by  which  the 
countenance  of  the  Prince  is  characterised.  A 
slight  tinge  of  colour  is  thrown  into  the  cheeks, 
lips,  and  eyes  of  the  portraits  that  gives  them 
much  animation,  and  stronger  tints  are  seen  in 
the  jewellery  and  stars  with  which  the  royal  pair 
are  decorated,  affording  effective  relief  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  without  detracting  from  their 
harmony.  Although  portraits  of  the  queen  and 
prince  have  been  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  these 
will  doubtless  come  in  for  their  share  of  honour. 


Photography.  By  Robert  Hunt.  Published 
by  Griffin  &  Co.,  London. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  to  our 
i-eaders  a  work  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Hunt, 
whose  valuable  papers  on  scientific  matters  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  art  have  so  frequently  enriched  our 
columns.  'This  small  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of 
the  Encyclopadia  MetropoUtana,  now  being  re¬ 
published  in  separate  treatises.  It  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  which  must  prove  of  infinite  service  to  those 
engaged  in  the  pui’suit  of  this  most  entertaining 
science.  It  is  a  complete  history  of  photography 
in  all  its  varied  ramifications  and  processes,  and 
published  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  can  afford  to  make  it  a  study. 


Sentiments  and  Similes  of  William  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Published  by  Longman  &  Co, 
London. 

We  apprehend  there  is  no  Englishman  who 
will  not  be  gratified  by  seeing  his  country’s 
greatest  poet  as  worthily  honoured  as  typographic 
and  pictorial  elegance  can  honour  him.  No  man 
ever  caused  by  his  genius  more  constant  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  printing  press,  or  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  artist  by  the 

“  Inward  spai-k  of  heavenly  flame.” 
than  William  Shakespeare.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
graceful  act  of  gratitude  to  lavis’n  material  beauty, 
as  much  as  we  can  offer,  on  his  mental  beauties — 
“sweets  to  the  sweet.”  The  present  elegant 
volume  is  a  classified  selection  of  similes,  defini¬ 
tions,  descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  passages  in 
his  works,  and  is  decorated  with  illuminated  initial 
letters,  surrounded  by  tasteful  borders  of  gold,  in 
the  style  of  decorative  art  which  prevailed  in  the 
Shakesperian  age.  In  accordance  with  the  same 
taste,  the  first  page  has  received  the  chief  attention 
of  the  decorator,  and  a  most  extraordinai-y  speci¬ 
men  of  the  modern  power  of  the  lithochromic  art 
it  is,  rivalling  most  successfully  the  hand  labour 
of  the  illuminator  of  the  olden  time,  and  repro¬ 
ducing  all  his  rich  and  varied  tints  ivith  the 
most  wonderful  precision  and  accuracy.  The 
cover  is  equally  excellent ;  well  designed  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed;  and  the  entire  volume  most 
creditable  to  the  artist  by  whom  it  was  projected — 
Mr.  M.  Noel  Humphreys — who  has  already  earned 
laurels  in  the  same  path  of  literature.  _  As  a  gift 
book  it  is  most  elegant  snd  appropriate  for  all 
seasons,  and  like  the  works  of  the  poet  himself  is — 
“  Not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.” 
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The  third  volume  of  the  new  series — 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  work  from  its 
commencement — is  completed  with  this 
number  of  the  Art- Journal  :  and  the 
Editor  places  it  before  the  public  with  very 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  increased 
support  he  has  received  during  a  year  of 
extraordinary  excitement,  energy,  and  pros¬ 
perity,  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  Arts 
which  this  journal  was  established  to  assist 
and  to  promote. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1844,  the  project 
of  a  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  was 
advocated  in  this  Journal :  such  advocacy 
was  frequently  repeated,  accompanied  by 
illustrated  reports  of  continental  Exposi¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  prove  its  practicability 
and  utility :  and,  as  we  have  heretofore 
explained,  we  had  laboured  in  private 
correspondence  to  show  to  members  of  Her 
Majesty’s  government  that  such  a  course 
was  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  and  of 
comparatively  easy  attainment.  Happily, 
an  illustrious  Prince  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  for  this  high  puiqjose  ; 
and  he  has  received  that  to  which  he  is  so 
eminently  entitled,  the  fervent  gratitude  of 
his  country. 

But  it  has  been  remembered  to  our 
benefit,  that  for  a  long  period  we  were 
emphatically  the  Press  of  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts  :  encountering  and  tri¬ 
umphing  over  the  prejudices  of  manu¬ 
facturers  against  publicity,  collecting  from 
all  available  sources  the  best  information 
that  might  instruct  the  artist  and  the 
producer  of  Art-objects,  stimulating  both 
of  them  to  do  by  exhibiting  what  had  been 
done,  and  preparing  the  public  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  manufacturer  on  the  other, 
for  that  contest  which  will  render  for  ever 
memorable  the  year  1851. 

For  this  labour  of  years,  for  perseverance 
in  defiance  of  many  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties,  for  the  aid  so  long  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Art  in  this  country,  we  have 
been  rewarded — by  those  whose  reward  is 
ever  the  safest  and  best — ^the  public. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue,  published 
in  association  with  the  Art- Journal,  has 
been  circulated  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
our  hopes  :  and  it  is  admitted  that,  as  a 
representation  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  it 
will  remain  its  most  lasting  and  valuable 
record  ;  and  the  surest  means  by  which  its 
permanent  utility  may  be  extended  and 
secured.  Thus  much  we  believe  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  Industrial  Arts — the  great 
triumph  of  which  we  have  so  recently 
witnessed  ;  and  some  degree  of  pride  may 
be  allowed  ns  if  we  contrast  the  year 
1851  with  the  year  1844— when  our  labours 
in  this  direction  were  commenced — and  we 
stood,  for  so  long  a  period,  alone  in  Europe, 
as  their  advocate  and  representative. 
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Since  the  commencement  of  the  Art- 
Journal,  the  circulation  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  from  700  (to  which  it  was  limited 
during  the  year  1839)  to  nearly  25,000,  to 
which  it  has  reached  in  the  year  1851  ; 
and  it  may  interest  our  early  sup])orters 
to  know  that  during  tlie  first  year  of  its 
existence — 1839 — the  jmblic  expended  in 
its  purchase  no  more  than  i,‘30() ;  while 
within  the  year  now  passed — 1851— the 
amount  paid  by  the  public  for  this  journal 
(including  the  Illustrated  Catalogue) 
has  been  little  less  than  i,'75,000. 

It  will  be  evident,  to  those  who  review 
the  jirogress  of  Art,  during  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  that  the  public,  from  whom 
such  patronage  was  to  be  obtained,  had  to 
he  created  ;  and  we  believe  we  may  of  right 
assume  that  the  Art-Journal  has  been  an 
important  instrument  in  advancing  those 
Arts,  which  were,  until  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  period,  greatly  neglected  and 
entirely  unrepresented  in  England. 

Such  a  means  for  their  promotion,  might, 
no  doubt,  have  been  better  supplied  by 
others  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  this  journal — or  some  journal  with 
similar  objects  —  had  not  been  published, 
there  would  have  been  no  Exhibition 
in  1851  ;  for  there  would  have  been  no 
preparation  for  it  on  the  part  of  either 
the  public  or  the  producer ;  and  neither 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  entertain 
so  startling,  though  so  invigorating,  and  so 
instructive,  a  project. 

The  Art-Journal  now  finds  its  way  not 
only  into  the  drawing-rooms  and  libraries 
of  the  wealthy,  but  into  the  workshop  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  parlour  of  the 
artisan.  Its  engravings  are  continually 
found  decorating  the  humbler  dwellings  of 
English  workmen,  to  whom  they  are  acces¬ 
sible  at  small  cost,  while  their  character 
is  sufficiently  high  to  recommend  them  to 
the  connoisseur.  And  so,  we  believe,  we 
have  fulfilled  the  pledge  we  gave,  when — 
in  1849 — commencing  the  Vernon  Gallery 
■ — we  undertook  “  to  circulate  copies  of 
the  best  pictures,  by  artists  of  ■whom  the 
country  is  justly  proud — extending  their 
renown,  giving  effect  to  the  lessons  incul¬ 
cated  by  their  genius,  and  exhibiting  the 
supremacy  of  British  Art  for  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  estimation  of  the  world.” 

The  Art- Journal  now  circulates  exten¬ 
sively  through  the  best  channels  in  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  the  British  colonies  ; 
its  large  circulation,  a,nd  consequent  power, 
supply  the  best  stimulus  for  exertion  :  we 
are  no  longer  working  under  the  depression 
of  “  Hope  deferred  ;  ”  and  while  we  refer 
to  the  past  with  that  satisfaction  which  may 
be  the  recompense  of  difficulties  overcome, 
we  trust  that  our  future  resources  will  be 
wisely  and  liberally  made  available  to 
manifest  our  sense  of  the  support  we  have 
received,  and  to  secure  its  continuance. 

Whatever  industry,  energy,  and  capital 
can  achieve  for  this  high  purpose  shall  be 
continually  exerted :  we  shall  labour  to 
obtain  the  best  assistance  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  which  Europe  can  supply — hesitating 
at  no  cost  to  procure  the  worthiest  aid  of 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  imjn’oving  as  far 
as  possible  even  those  minor  matters  of 
printing  and  paper,  which  may  give 
afigmented  value,  and  impart  additional 
elegance,  to  the  publication. 

The  part  for  January  1852  will  bear 
evidence  of  these  improvements :  and  to 
that  we  refer  our  Subscribers. 

8,  Wellington  Street  North, 

Strand,  London. 


THE  ORIGIN 

OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


Letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  Art-Journal 
to  his  SubscriOcrs. 

So  long  as  the  honour  of  originating  the  Great 
K.xhibition  was  churned  for  Ids  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  I  remained  silent ;  not  alone  from 
dutiful  respect  ;  it  is  unquestionable  that  but 
for  the  influence  and  personal  exertions  of  the 
Prince,  there  would  either  have  been  no  exhi¬ 
bition,  or,  at  all  events,  none  to  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  All  in 
which  he  has  been  concerned  has  been  conducted 
with  so  much  condescending  courtesy,  so  much 
generous  sympathy,  so  much  prudence,  fore¬ 
thought,  and  practical  wisdom,  as  to  have 
obtained  the  respect  and  affection  of  every  class 
and  order — not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  the 
several  nations  and  people  of  the  globe.  I  have 
been  well  content  to  forget  my  claims,  in  the 
gratitude  I,  in  common  with  every  British  sub¬ 
ject,  owe  to  him  ;  but  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  to  let  others  take  from  me  the  right  to 
which  I  am  undoubtedly  entitled  ;  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  ask  the  readers  of  the  Art-Journal — 
now  that  the  Exhibition  has  passed  and  become 
a  theme  of  history — to  penise  the  statement  I 
feel  bound  to  make  :  and  I  do  so  in  my  own 
name,  as  the  most  respectful  and  fitting  mode 
in  which  it  can  be  put  forward. 

I  take  this  step  because  I  find  the  merit  of 
originating  the  Exhibition  given  in  some  public 
journals  to  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B. ;  and  especially. 
I  read  in  the  Times  newspaper — the  great 
authority  of  the  world — allusions  to  this  gen¬ 
tleman  as  the  “  earliest  promoter  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,”  who  “especially  stands  next  to  the  Prince 
with  regard  to  it ;  ”  and  an  inference  drawn 
that,  but  for  Mr.  Cole,  the  Exhibition  would  never 
have  taken  place. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  that,  repeatedly, 
since  the  year  1844,  I  had  advocated  the  policy 
of  an  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in  England ; 
but  at  the  close  of  1847,  I  had  many  reasons  to 
believe  the  time  was  approaching  when  such  a 
project  might  be  effectually  carried  out  :  and 
in  the  Art-Journal  for  January  1848,  I  printed 
an  article  entitled 

“Proposed  Exposition  of  British 
Manufactures,” 

from  which  I  ask  permission  to  copy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts.  The  first  part  of  this  article 
was  written,  at  my  suggestion  and  request,  by 
my  lamented  friend  the  late  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor, 
to  whose  aid  I  had  been  for  a  long  period 
very  largely  indebted;  the  latter  portion — that 
which  more  directly  details  the  plan — was  written 
by  myself. 

“  It  is  now  some  four  or  five  years  since  we 
published  our  first  article  on  the  application  of  the 
Fine  Arts  to  the  Industrial  productions  of  the 
country.  There  were  many  who,  even  then, 
believed  that  good  might  be  effected  by  calling 
attention  to  the  perverted  taste  visible  in  what 
were  wrongly  termed  decorations  ;  but  there  were, 
also,  many  who  predicted  that  we  had  entered  on 
a  path  where  success  was  out  of  the  question  ;  who 
believed  that  English  manufactures  were  hopelessly 
deficient  in  enterprise,  and  the  English  public  still 
more  hopelessly  incurable  in  taste. 

“  With  pride  and  pleasure  we  record,  that  the 
application  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  British  Manufac¬ 
tures  has  made  rapid  strides  within  the  last  few 
years;  and  that  Science  has  kept  pace  with  this 
advance,  developing  new  resources  of  colour  and 
material  to  realise  every  new  artistic  conception  of 
beauty  and  elegance. 

*  iff  *  * 

“  It  has  long  been  an  aphorism  that  nothing  is 
cheap  which  is  not  good :  it  will  soon  be  an 
aphorism  that  nothing  is  cheap  which  is  not 
beautiful. 

*  *  «  * 

“  We  want  an  Exposition  of  British  Manu¬ 
factures  ;  the  efforts  made  in  various  directions 
to  supply  this  want  are  at  once  proofs  that  it  is 
felt,  and  that  by  private  enterprise  it  cannot  he 
supplied.  The  Societyof  Arts  has  done  something; 
our  own  Office  is  doing  some  service  in  increasing 
the  knowledge  of  industrial  art  and  diffusing  a 
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taste  for  its  productions  ;*  the  Polytechnic  Institu¬ 
tion  is  also  arranging  plans  for  a  similar  purpose  ; 
so  is  the  Society  of  Artists,  who  have  instituted  a 
Free  Exhibition  ;  hut  no  Society  and  no  private 
individual  can  adequately  bring  before  the  British 
public  a  fair  display  of  the  varied  productions  of 
British  Industrial  Art. 

#  *  *  * 

“The  Exposition  would  be  visited  by  different 
classes  and  for  different  purposes.  Different 
arrangements,  including  a  different  tariff  of  prices, 
should  be  fixed  for  the  various  days  of  the  week. 
A  theatre  for  lectures  would  be  a  desirable  adjunct, 
and  would  help  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Exposition. 

“  The  results  ot  this  Exposition  would  be,  in 
the  first  place,  a  great  inci’ease  of  national  con¬ 
fidence  ;  once  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
power  and  extent  of  our  own  resources  we  should 
learn  not  to  be  depressed  by  any  temporary  crisis, 
inevitable  in  a  nation  where  tliere  is  so  much  of 
enterprise,  and  consequently  so  much  of  speculation 
and  .so  much  ot  credit. 

“  The  loyalising  effect  of  such  an  Exposition  is 
not  the  least  of  its  moral  recommendations.  Every 
man  who  visited  it  would  see  in  its  treasures  the 
results  of  social  order,  and  reverence  for  the 
majesty  of  law.  It  is  this  thorough  conviction  of 
the  salutary  power  of  law,  which  is  the  true  source 
of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  England.  To 
the  ignorant  fool,  or  designing  knave,  who  asks 
the  use  of  a  government,  such  an  Exposition  would 
afford  a  decisive  answer  : 

“  Bfsponsum  si  qiiseras  circuraspice. 

“  Industry  is  the  child  of  order;  and  a  country 
will  only  prosper  when  the  labourer  is  as  strongly 
convinced  of  this  fact  as  the  employer. 

“  The  effect  of  such  an  Exposition  on  the  I’efine- 
ment  and  development  of  the  national  taste,  could 
not  easily  be  calculated. 

“  In  a  country  where  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  England,  the  producers 
of  artistic  form  in  one  material  have  rarely  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  examining  the  results  of  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  in  any  other.  Trade  has  even  less 
opportunity  of  learning  from  trade,  than  profession 
has  fronr  profession.  But  each  is  rife  with  mutual 
instruction  to  the  other ;  it  is  only  by  comparison 
that  men  can  learn  w'hat  forms  are  best  adapted  to 
different  materials.  In  an  Exposition,  manufac¬ 
turers  can  offer  useful  suggestions  to  each  other, 
while  they  afford  instruction  and  amusement  to 
the  public. 

“  A  desirable  opportunity  would  be  offered  for 
determining  how  far  different  manufactui’ers  can 
combine  in  ornamental  and  useful  production. 

“  The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  find  a  person 
possessing  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
direction  of  such  an  exhibition  ;  the  preliminary 
arrangements  will  require  great  tact,  skill,  and 
habits  of  organisation  ;  he  must  have  a  name  and 
fame  that  will  inspire  confidence ;  and  must  have 
industry  to  work  so  large  a  project,  patience  to 
explain  it,  and  knowledge  to  apply  the  whole  to 
the  practical  improvement  of  British  manufacture. 

“  Yet  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  such  a 
person  may  be  found  ;  such  a  gentleman,  for 
example,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wyse;  that 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  able  and 
willing  coadjutors;  that  the  co-operation  of  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  calculated  upon  ( money  in  aid  not 
being  required);  and  that  we  shall  ere  long  have 
to  announce  an  Exposition  of  British  Industrial 
Art,  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  Belgium  ; 
notinferior.in  many  of  the  most  important  branches, 
to  that  of  France,  and  worthy  of  the  British  nation. 

“  From  government  nothing  need  be  required 
but,  first,  its  SANCTION — direct  and  emphatic  ; 
next,  the  allotment  of  ground  in  one  of  the  parks 
upon  tchich  to  erect  a  temporary  building ;  and 
next,  the  award  of  honorary  medals,  in  gold 
and  silver,  to  those  manufacturers  who  exhibited 
greatest  enterprise  and  ability,  or  both  combined, 

*  At  that  time  the  office  of  the  Art-Journal  was  in  tlie 
Strand ;  and  in  the  window  we  placed  a  large  number 
of  original  and  beautiful  productions  of  industrial  .art, 
which  we  had  collected  In  En.gland  and  in  various  cities 
of  the  continent.  It  was  a  source  of  some  inconvenience, 
inasmucli  as  many  passers  by  desired  to  purchase  tlie 
objects  which  were  there  only  shown ;  in  all  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  we  furnished  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Tliis  exhibiting  window  was  the  means  of 
inducing  several  persons  to  make  similar  displays — with 
reference  to  trade.  Mr.  Cnndall,  of  Bond  Street,  more 
particularly,  adopted  this  plan,  avowedly  as  an  imitation 
of  it.  The  necessity  for  such  display  in  our  case,  was, 
therefore,  much  lessened,  and  we  conceived  ourselves 
justified  in  abandoning  it.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  well  remember  it,  in  the  years  1847  and  1848,  as  the 
first  indication  of  an  attempt  to  familiarise  the  public 
with  the  beautiful  in  art-manufacture. 


or  whose  productions  were  calculated  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  useful  to  their  country. 

“  We  believe  a  proposal  for  such  an  Exposition 
would  be  well  received  in  the  highest  quarters  ; 
Prince  Albert  is  knoivn  to  take  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  the  Industrial 
Arts  of  England,  and  to  cherish  an  earnest  desire 
for  their  advancement.  We  cannot  doubt  his 
willingness  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  duly 
authorised,  and  properly  arranged,  committee  of 
management.  There  are  many  members  of  the 
government  who  have  long  admitted  the  wisdom 
of  some  such  ‘  move  ’  as  that  we  advocate,  and  who 
will  be  more  than  well  di.sposed  to  aid  it  ;  and, 
although  the  time  is  not  as  yet  fully  ripe  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  project,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  consider 
arrangements  for  its  %dtimate  accomplishment . 

“The  plans  adopted  in  France  under  circum¬ 
stances  precisely  similar  to  those  we  hope  to  see 
carried  out  in  England,  are  at  hand  for  consulta¬ 
tion  and  imitation.  In  another  year,  another 
Exposition  will  take  place  in  Paris ;  experience 
there  may  convey  knowledge  to  us  here. 

“  P'our  years  ago,  when  reviewing  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position,  we  expressed  a  hope  that  England  would 
hereafter  ‘do  likewise.’  We  had  then  no  idea 
that  the  power  to  do  so  had  nearly  arrived.  It  is 
beyond  question,  that  Manufactured  Art  in  this 
country  has  of  late  made  rapid  strides  ;  and  we 
may  confidently  predict  that  ivithin  three  years 
from  this  period,  our  manufacturers  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  compete  with  those  of  France, — in 
all  respects ;  and  to  form  an  Exhibition  by  no 
means  inferior  to  th.at  which  every  five  years 
attracts  so  many  persons  to  Paris,  encouraging  and 
rewarding  its  producers  and  artisans. 

“  We  assert,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that 
the  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  generally,  if 
not  universally,  rcould  very  cordially  co-operate 
with  a  Committee  formed  for  conducting  such  an 
Exposition.  But  wt  consider  it  above  all  things 
essential,  that  though  not  directly  appointed  by 
the  Government,  such  a  Committee  should  be 
approved,  and  in  a  degree  commissioned,  by 
Government.  If  this  be  done,  and  such  other  aids 
as  we  have  alluded  to  be  afforded,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  that  might  not  be  easily  overcome.” 

Soon  after  th’s  article  was  published,  viz., 
in  January,  1848, 1  addressed  to  the  Earl  Carlisle 
(then  Lord  Morpeth)  the  following  letter  : — 

Mt  Bokd, — May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your 
lordship  to  read  an  article  in  the  Art-Uninn  Journal,  in 
reference  to  a  proposed  National  Exposition  of  British 
Industrial  Art — at  some  period  hereafter. 

My  object  is  to  ascertain  if  your  lordship  is  likely  to 
think  well  of  such  a  proposal. 

If  yon  are  so  good  as  to  notice  this  communication,  I 
shall  regard  your  reply  as  private. 

Indeed,  I  presume  to  address  you  less  in  your  public 
capacity  than  as  a  nobleman  who  has  ever  manifested  a 
desire  to  assist  any  riglit  and  well-grounded  project  for 
the  puljlic  advanta.ge. 

I  trust  you  will  believe  that  I  am  influenced  by  no  per¬ 
sonal  motives ;  lint  as  already  some  communications  have 
been  made  to  me — arising  out  of  the  article  to  which  I 
refer — I  desire  much  to  have  some  idea  (however  indis¬ 
tinct  it  m.ay  lie)  as  to  the  possibility  of  government  aiding 
such  a  project,  in  tlie  event  of  all  matters  appertaining  to 
it  being  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  and  hiimhle  serv,ant, 

S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

His  Lordship’s  reply  to  this  note  was  en¬ 
couraging  :  but  be  considered  the  time  for 
action  had  not  yet  arrived.  Subsequently  I  had 
conversations  on  the  subject  with  my  personal 
friend,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wyse — one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  :  and  while  the  guest 
of  a  near  relative  of  Sir  George  Grey,  I  had 
the  honour  to  meet  this  estimable  gentleman, 
and  I  explained  to  him  the  plan,  and  was  by 
him  assured  of  his  friendly  feeling  towards  it, 
whenever  it  W'as  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
laid  before  government.  I  went  farther  :  I 
communicated  with  Mr.  R.  R.  Moore  (who  had 
been  the  principal  manager  of  the  famous 
“  League  Bazaar,”  which  was,  in  reality,  an 
exposition  of  British  Industrial  Art),  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  communicate  with  Messrs. 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  others  :  which  he  did. 

I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other  period, 
did  I  design  to  do  more  than  induce  competent 
persons  to  undertake  the  task  of  forming  and 
carrying  out  this  project  of  a  great  Industrial 
Exhibition.  I  felt,  and  now  feel,  that  as  the 
conductor  of  a  public  journal — manifestly  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  result — it  would  be  unbecoming 
in  me  to  be  one  of  its  managers ;  and  I  only 


desired  to  see  the  affair  properly  conducted,  and  in 
proper  hands. 

About  this  period  (in  January  or  Febraary, 
1848),  Mr.  Henry  Cole  called  upon  me,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Exhibition  then  in  progress  at  the 
Societj'  of  Arts  :  I  expressed  my  opinion  that 
however  useful  these  Exhibitions  might  be,  as 
preliminaries,  they  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  age.  I  directed  his  attention  to 
the  article  above  quoted,  informed  him  that  I 
was  in  communication  with  certain  members  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
a  Great  Exhibition  similar  to  tliose  of  France  ; 
and  I  stated  to  him  my  belief  that  the  Society 
of  Arts,  strengthened  as  it  had  been  by  its 
illustrious  President,  might,  with  advantage  to 
the  public,  take  the  affair  out  of  my  bands. 

I  cannot  say  whether  this  was  the  suggestion 
upon  which  Mr.  Cole  acted  ;  but  a  few  months 
afterwards,  when  preliminary  meetings  had  been 
held  ill  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Cole  again  called 
upon  me  and  proposed  that  I  sliould  take  some 
share  in  the  active  management  of  the  plan ;  in 
reply,  I  stated  that  I  could  not  do  so,  without 
risking  that  independence  which  it  was  essential 
to  the  editor  of  a  public  journal  to  preserve — of 
a  journal  more  especially  to  which  the  public 
would  natui-ally  look,  and  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  confide,  as  peculiarly  bound  to 
watcli  and  protect  the  interests  of  both.  I 
therefore  respectfully  declined  the  proposal. 

At  the  same  time  I  expressed  my  belief  that 
my  journal  might,  with  advantage  to  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  as  well  as  to  me,  (always  sustaining  my 
independence),  be  made  a  useful  organ  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  manufacturers;  in  approv¬ 
ing  this  proposal,  Mr.  Cole  expressed  himself 
strongly ;  and  I  added  that  as  I  was  about  to 
make  an  extensive  tour  on  the  Continent,  I  would 
gladly  be  the  medium  of  communicating  the 
views  of  the  commissioners  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France ;  to  this  Mr. 
Cole  acceded,  proposing  that  my  expenses  should 
be  paid  ;  this  proposal  I  declined,  as  risking  that 
which  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  for  me 
to  keep — my  entire  independence  of  all  control. 
But  I  certainly  did  look  for — and  confidently 
expect — such  aid  as  Mr.  Cole  and  his  colleagues 
could  rightly  render  to  me — with  advantage  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  the  Exhibition.  If  in  this 
expectation  I  liave  been  disappointed,  the 
subject  is  not  one  concerning  which  I  need 
trouble  my  readers. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  form  and  complete 
the  Catalogue  I  projected,  almost  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  scheme — and  for  the  means 
which  enabled  me  to  do  this  I  am  indebted 
solely  to  the  Exhibitors. 

It  wall  be  observed,  that  I  never  at  any  time 
contemplated  an  International  Exhibition  ; 
this  plan  originated  in  the  large  mind  and 
enlightened  policy  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert ;  but  I  humbly  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  between  Jlr.  Cole  and  me,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  who  was  the  “  originator  ”  of  a  Great 
Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in  the  British 
metropolis.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  idea  must  have  occurred  to  many 
others  ;  the  example  of  France  was  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  imitated  in  this  country;  and 
year  after  year  brought  us  nearer  to  a  position 
in  which  competition,  being  no  longer  dangerous, 
was  not  to  be  avoided. 

I  hope  the  subscribers  of  the  Art-Journal 
will  pardon  me  for  having  absorbed  so  much 
of  their  space.  I  am  w’ell  content  with  the 
issue  ;  it  has  brought  to  me  a  large  reward 
of  pecuniary  advantage  and  of  exceeding  satis¬ 
faction.  Inasmuch  as  I  never  sought  for  any 
honour  except  that  of  being  the  representative 
of  the  Exhibitors  in  this  journal,  I  never 
looked  for  any  reward  except  that  which  I  might 
derive  from  the  public — and  it  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  LIBERALLY. 

But  I  have  thought  it  due,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  the  various  interests  I  represent,  to  show 
that  I  did  not  neglect  the  duty — a  duty  so 
evidently  incumbent  on  me — of  striving  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  to  induce  an  Exhibition  of 
Industrial  Art  in  this  country. 

S.  C.  Hall, 

Editor  of  the  Art~Jourruxl. 

8,  Wellington  Street  North. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION 
AND  ITS  SURPLUS. 


The  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  profess  to  require  a 
renewal  from  the  crown  of  their  expiring  powers, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  appropriate  the  surplus 
which  remains  in  their  hands  ;  and  have,  with  this 
view,  addressed  a  memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
which  they  state  its  probable  amount  at  l.'jO.OOO^. 
From  this  document  it  would  appear  that  the 
total  receipts  have  not  fallen  short  of  505,000/.  ; 
namely,  67,400/.  in  subscriptions,  424,400/.  in 
entrance  fees,  and  13,200/.  in  casual  receipts.  It 
would  seem  therefore,  that,  after  disposing  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  355,000/.,  including  the  cost  of  the 
hire  of  the  building,  and  the  award  of  35, 000/.  beyond 
wbat  the  contractors  had  any  legal  right  to  claim, 
the  Royal  Commissioners  have  become,  all  of  a 
sudden,  exceedingly  squeamish  as  to  their  power 
of  disposing  of  the  residue.  This  squeamishness 
has  indeed,  it  is  said,  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that 
although  the  government  has  offered  to  advance 
150,000/.  if  they  will  devote  the  balance  in  their 
hands  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  School  of 
Design,  on  the  site  of  Gore  House,  they  have 
declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  that  they  stand 
pledged  so  to  appropriate  the  fund  as  to  benefit 
foreign  nations  as  well  as  our  own  ! 

A  more  ultra-liberal  proposition  than  this,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  Foreign  nations 
have  already  derived  the  full  benefit  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  project.  Its  success 
appeared  in  the  first  instance  so  far  problematical, 
that  preliminary  subscriptions,  which  constitute 
nearly  half  the  balance  in  hand,  and  a  very  large 
guarantee  fund,  became  indispensable.  Had  the 
affair  proved  a  failure,  foreigners  would  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  bear  any  part  of  the  sacrifice  ; 
and  we  cannot  therefore  understand  upon  what 
principle  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
profits.  Enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  this 
spurious  generosity  has  already  been  exhibited 
towards  foreign  interests.  Besides,  tbe  sugge.stion 
is  one  altogether  impracticable,  unless  the  amount 
be  divided  and  distributed  among  the  respective 
nations.  Subscriptions  from  British  subjects  to 
the  amount  of  67,400/.  were  obtained  under  an 
implied  pledge  that  any  balance  which  might 
ultimately  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  would  be  applied  to  nurposes  strictly 
in  connection  with  the  objects  of  tbe  Exhibition. 
We  learn  from  the  manifesto  which  has  given 
occasion  for  these  remarks,  however,  that  the 
Commissioners  are  now  entirely  averse  from  such 
an  arrangement ;  and  that  in  a  fit  of  extraordinary, 
and  as  it  appears  to  us  very  unnecessary  generosity, 
they  desire  so  to  appropriate  the  balance  at  their 
disposal,  that  the  advantages  it  may  secure  maybe 
shared  by  other  countries  with  our  own.  Nothing 
is  more  ea.sy  than  to  be  liberal  at  other  people’s 
expense.  In  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  which 
has  already  taken  place,  a  larger  amount  of 
liberality  has  been  displayed  than  there  appears  to 
have  been  any  necessity  for.  We  would  particu¬ 
larise  the  enormous  over-payment  to  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Henderson,  the  favour  shown  to  Messrs. 
Spicer  &  Clowes,  and  the  gratuitous  offer  to  re¬ 
munerate  the  employes  of  foreign  exhibitors,  already 
paid — ^and  no  doubt  adequately  paid — by  their  own 
governments.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  most 
important  of  these  princely  gi-atuities  awarded  out 
of  a  public  fund  ; — 

The  original  contract  with  Messrs.  Fox  &  Hender¬ 
son  provided  that  a  sum  of  79,000/.  should  be  paid 
to  them  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  building,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  its  purchase,  its  cost  was  not  to  exceed 
150,000/.  With  this  agreement,  a  proviso  was 
very  properly  associated,  that  any  additional 
works  not  included  in  the  specification  should  be 
paid  for  separately.  These  extraneous  labours 
increased  the  amount  of  Messrs.  Fox  &  Henderson’s 
claim  for  the  hire  of  the  building  from  79,800/-  to 
109,000/.,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  sum  of  29,200/.  We 
are  now  assured,  however,  that  even  this  large 
advance  upon  the  original  estimate,  would  not 
indemnify  the  contractors  !  Such  may,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  turn  out  to  be  the  case, 
but  it  is  an  accident,  with  which  the  public,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  justice,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  A  bargain  is  a  bargain ;  and  if  expec¬ 
tations  are  raised  in  the  minds  of  contractors  that 
their  estimates  are  not  to  be  final,  the  bona  fide 
aspirant  will  have  little  chance  of  securing  the 
execution  of  any  great  public  work.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  themselves  are  indeed  compelled  to 
admit  the  force  of  such  reasoning  in  their  apology 
for  setting  it  at  nought : — ■ 

“  It  was  resolved,  that  although,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  payment  of  a  higher  sum  than 


that  agreed  upon  for  work  executed  under  a  con¬ 
tract,  after  jiublic  tender,  is  highly  objectionable, 
and  %oould  establish  a  very  dangerous  precedent, 
and  although  the  Commission  could  admit  no 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  contractors,”  &c. 

Whatever  disposition  might  have  been  felt  to 
deal  liberally  with  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson, 
the  award  to  them  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds 
over  and  above  the  additional  sum  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  paid  to  them  for 
extras,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  greatly  beyond 
either  the  justice  or  necessity  of  the  case.  If  these 
gentlemen  be  really  the  men  of  business  we  take 
them  to  be,  they  made  their  calculations,  if  not 
with  literal  correctness,  at  least  upon  a  scale  which 
would  not  have  left  them  losers  35,000/.  !  To  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  would  have  given  in  an  estimate  so 
lamentably  defective,  would  be  to  libel  at  once  their 
prudence  or  practical  knowledge  as  tradesmen. 
But  granting  that  they  have  under-rated,  to  some 
extent,  the  cost  of  the  work  they  h.ive  undertaken, 
is  not  every  contractor  liable  to  the  same  contin¬ 
gency  ?  Instances  have,  indeed,  been  known  of 
first-rate  contractors  losing,  under  circumstances  of 
grievous  hardship,  so  large  an  amount  of  money, 
in  a  contract  with  Government,  as  to  ruin  them. 
But  profit  is  not  always  the  primary  and  only 
object.  Setting  their  pecuniary  gain  wholly  out 
of  sight,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  contractors 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  have  made  a  decided  hit, 
and  one  which  will  secure  them  a  succession  of  im¬ 
portant  public  contracts.  The  head  of  the  firm, 
moreover,  has  been  knighted.  Taking  the  whole 
circumstances  into  consideration,  therefore,  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  a  further  gratuity  of  35,000/. 
is  greatly  beyond  the  reasonable  exigencies  of  the 
case.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  having  contracted  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  the  building  out  and  out  for 
160,000/.,  are  about  to  pay  146,000/.  for  tbe  mere  use 
of  it  for  a  few  months  !  Noristhisall.  Theflatter- 
ers  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  now  allege  the 
enormous  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  mere  hire  of 
the  building,  as  a  reason  for  completing  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  edifice  1  A  leading  contemporary  is 
indeed  quite  pathetic  on  the  subject.  He  thinks  it 
would  be  a  sad  pity  to  throw  so  much  money  away 
on  mere  rent,  when  we  may  purchase  the  Crystal 
Palace  out  and  out  for  a  comparatively  small  sum 
in  addition.  Another  fruit  of  this  pseudo-liberality 
at  other  people’s  expense,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Munday,  the  original  contractors, 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  (5000/.) 
awarded  to  them  for  their  abandonment  of  their 
contract,  and  desire  to  have  it  increased.  We  fear 
that  these  arrangements — which  we  are  disrespect¬ 
ful  enough  to  term  ‘‘jobs  ’’—will  be  increased  as  we 
progress  towards  a  close. 

The  “  Spicer  and  Clowes  ”  contract  will  turn 
out,  upon  examination,  to  be  of  much  the  same 
character;  to  examine  it  very  narrowly  will  be  our 
duty  ere  long.  In  place  of  three  publications  the  con¬ 
tractors  have  issued  about  thirteen ;  instead  ofpaying 
a  royalty  of  two  pence  in  the  shilling,  it  is  said 
they  have  paid  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  a  rumour 
is  current  that  the  Commissioners  mean  to  purchase 
a  large  number  of  their  costly  “  stock  on  hand,” 
as  presents  to  foreign  commissioners,  contributors, 
&e.  It  is  affirmed  indeed  that  Messrs.  Spicer  and 
Clowes  have  lost  money  by  their  speculation.  We 
do  not  believe  this  ;  but  if  they  have,  the  fault  is 
entirely  their  own :  their  productions — the  little 
catalogue  and  the  big  catalogue — were  so  awfully 
bungled  as  to  be  miserable  failures ;  this  is  so 
universally  notorious,  that  all  the  help  of  their 
friends  may  not  sufficiently  sell  them  :  but  we  assert 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction  that  they 
had  a  fortune  in  their  hands;  if  their  works  had  been 
well  executed,  they  would  have  sold  enormously. 
Badly  done  as  they  have  been,  they  have  to  thank 
themselves  only,  if  they  sustain  a  loss,  and  have  no 
more  right  to  call  upon  the  Commissioners  for 
compensation,  than  has  the  merchant  whose 
ship  has  been  wrecked,  and  his  property  sacrificed 
in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to  insure  his 
venture. 

At  all  events  we  hope,  and  that  earnestly,  the 
Commissioners  will  not  meddle  with  the  surplus, 
until  a  clear  and  definite  balance-sheet  has  been 
laid  before  the  public — showing  every  shilling  that 
has  been  expended,  and  how  it  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  :  for  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
the  world  that  there  was  wisdom- — even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  there  was  perfect  integrity — in  a 
scheme  which  involved  an  outlay  of  355,000/. 

We  demand  a  statement  of  accounts  as  an  un¬ 
questionable  right ;  we  demand  it  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contributed  shillings,  and  also  on  the  part 
of  those  who  paid  pounds,  and  hundreds  of  pounds 
— making  up  the  sum  total  of  67,400/.,  which  justi¬ 
fied  the  undertaking. 
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THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

THE  JUIUES  AND  THE  AWARDS. 


The  declaration  of  the  awards  has  been  received 
with  a  dissatisfaction  so  general ;  and  the  feeling 
has  been  provoked  by  so  much  want  of  judgment, 
and  even  common  tact,  in  the  composition  of 
many  of  the  juries,  and  in  the  instructions 
by  which  the  operations  of  all  were  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  and  guided,  as  to  merit  the  most 
severe  reprobation,  perilling,  as  it  does,  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  scheme  in  its  most 
important  principle,  “  the  recognition  and  reward 
of  excellence.” 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty,  verging 
upon  impossibility,  of  realising  such  an  adjudi¬ 
cation  as  should  have  satisfied  the  exhibitors 
generally,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  it  existed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude  evidence  of 
common  sense  and  forethought.  It  must  be 
immediately  apparent  to  the  glance  of  a 
practical  eye,  that  the  numerous  “  Decisions 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners,”  “  Instructions 
to  the  Juries,”  “  Instructions  from  the  Council,” 
“  Minutes  of  the  Commissioners,”  &c.,  &c , 
&c.,  are  in  themselves  as  inapplicable  as  they 
are  irreconoileable,  and  the  jurors  but  lent 
themselves  to  a  hopeless  task  who  sought  or 
expected  to  render  their  operation  either  con¬ 
sistent  or  honest. 

We  learn  that  some  jurors,  to  exonerate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  obloquy  attaching  to  certain 
verdicts,  threaten  to  protest  against  the  position 
in  which  they  and  the  exhibitors  have  been 
placed  by  subsequent  acts  of  the  “Council” 
and  “  Groups ;  ”  so  that,  what  with  the  impulse 
from  within,  and  the  pressure  from  without, 
deplorable  blunders  will  be  thoroughly  exposed  ; 
and  we  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  month  hence  will  find  the  council  and 
prize  medals  equally  valueless  as  a  distinctive 
honour,  except  to  manufacturers  beneath  the 
average  standard,  and  tradesmen  of  questionable 
celebrity.  So  low  has  tlie  “  prestige  ”  attaching 
to  the  award  of  the  prize  medals  fallen, 
that  their  rejection  will  eventually  be  general. 
Awarded  within  judicious  limitation,  as  it  might 
have  been,  it  would  have  testified  to  honour¬ 
able  exertion  and  success,  —  awarded  indiscri¬ 
minately,  as  it  has  been,  it  becomes  to  the 
more  worthy  competitors  an  emblem  of  defeat 
and  dishonour.  Numbers  of  exhibitors  to 
whom  the  offer  of  a  prize  medal  under  its 
present  aspect,  is  but  an  insult  as  well  as 
injury,  are  so  circumstanced  by  business  con¬ 
nection  that  they  cannot  venture  on  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  a  public  I’epudiation  of  theaward 
might  subject  them ;  but  in  several  instances, 
and  those  certainly  very  flagrant  illustrations  of 
the  force  of  the  complaints  of  which  w’e  feel 
compelled  to  become  the  organ,  the  verdicts 
have  been  impugned,  and  the  proffered  awards 
rejected — a  course  which,  however  repugnant  it 
may  have  been  to  the  parties  interested,  was  the 
only  one  by  which  their  indignation  could  find 
legitimate  expression. 

We  but  review  past  errors  that  they  may  serve 
as  future  warnings ;  in  this  aspect  they  may 
tend  to  amendment  by  prospective  influence. 

There  w’as  a  cumbrous  ponderosity  in  the 
programme  of  the  working  machinery  of  the 
judicial  system,  that,  from  the  very  outset, 
threatened  either  total  stagnation,  or  erratic 
progress  ;  and  the  fear  of  such  results  has  been 
amply  verified.  It  is  but  a  compliment  to  call 
that  a  system  which  has  no  uniform  move¬ 
ment,  and  which  from  its  ambiguous  and 
contradictory  propositions  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  uniform  action. 

There  was  in  the  operation  of  a  jury,  quite 
enough  of  risk  from  too  little  judgment  or  too 
much  prejudice,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  ; 
but  to  render  the  risk  a  certainty,  to  preclude 
as  it  were  the  probability  of  a  satisfactory 
solution,  “  three  juries  ”  are  determined  on,  and 
even  the  relative  action  of  these  is  unfortunately 
reversed. 

Instead  of  the  course  adopted  in  ordinary 
judicial  courts,  the  further  the  appeal,  the  higher 
the  standard  of  judgment  brought  into  delibera¬ 
tion — we  have  had  in  the  present  instance  an 
exemplification  of  a  principle  diametrically 
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opposite.  Whatever  judicial  fitness  or  capacity- 
might  have  been  assumed  as  the  qualification  of 
the  first  tribunal,  it  became,  as  the  successive 
operations  of  the  second  and  third  bodies  came 
into  play,  a  vivid  embodiment  of  “  fine  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less.” 

First  in  operation  we  have  the  jui'y  professedly 
selected  from  members  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject  under  deliberation.  The 
decision  of  this  jury,  if  thought  to  I'equire  further 
confirmation,  or  revision,  would  by  mere  common 
sense  advocates  have  been  refei-red  to  a  body 
professing  in  a  still  higher  degree  the  peculiar 
knowledge  involved  in  the  enquiry  ;  and  if 
again,  needing  a  third  judgment,  that  this  should 
have  presented  the  desideratum  in  question 
in  its  very  highest  embodiment.  But  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  fates  willed  otherwise,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  first  jury,  in  most  instances  boasting  the 
names  of  men  qualified  for  their  duty,  is  referred 
to  a  “  group  ”  with  a  relative  “  fitness  ”  in  the 
different  classes,  varying  from  “  one  in  fre’’  to 
“one  in  ten  "  which  is  still  further  minimised  as 
the  decision  is  referred  to  the  Council  (the  last 
jury),  by  a  final  proportion  of  “  one  in  thii'li/.'’ 
Now  in  this  estimate  we  give  the  chairman  of 
each  section  credit  for  some  knowledge  of  the 
branch  of  manufacture  upon  which  lie  is  called 
to  sit  ;  although  in  many  cases  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  Upon  the  decision  of  this  council  so 
constituted,  the  absolute  veto  rested. 

In  justice  to  the  position  of  exhibitors,  wo 
will  briefly  analyse  the  formation  of  the  juries, 
to  w'hom  their  interests  have  been  confided. 

In  the  composition  of  the  “  real  jury” — that  is, 
the  body  whose  “<lecisions  ”  were  paramount  and 
jinal  —  the  Royal  Commissioners  monopolised 
the  whole  selection ;  the  gentlemen  who  were 
recommendeil  by  the  local  committees,  chiefly 
consisting  of  exhibitors,  even  when  appointed 
were  but  a  nominal  jury,  whose  verdict  was  liable 
to  be  modified  or  altogether  reversed  by  the 
“  Council  ”  and  “  Qroups.”  This  was  lamentably 
exemplified  in  the  instances  of  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  and  Messrs.  Collard,  wdiose  award  of  council 
medals,  passed  by  a  jury  of  the  highest  profes¬ 
sional  talent,  was  subsequently  annulled  by  those 
bodies — directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
“  warrant  ”  which  gave  them  office — signed  by 
the  Royal  President  of  the  Commissioners,  wdiich 
distinctly  declares  each  juror  elected  “for the 
purpo.se  of  awarding  medals.”  It  appears  from 
these  facts  that  the  jury  had  no  power  to 
“  award,"  but  merely  to  “recommend,”  and  even 
in  this  limited  capacity  their  wishes  had  no 
influence.  In  every  case  the  Commission  reserved 
to  itself  the  election  of  the  chairman  of  the  separate 
juries,  and  as  the  “  group  ”  was  but  a  “  moiety,” 
and  the  council  the  “aggregate”  of  these  nomi¬ 
nations,  the  influence  of  the  exhibitors  was  thus 
very  effectually  excluded,  and  their  fate  left 
entirely  to  its  tender  mercy.  Viscount  Canning, 
as  President  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen,  states 
in  his  report,  that  “  the  British  jurors  were 
selected  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  from 
lists  furnished  by  the  local  committees  of  various 
towns,  each  town  being  invited  to  recommend 
persons  of  skill  and  information  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  or  produce  for  which  it  was  remarkable.” 
We  are  bound  to  affirm,  upon  the  various  infor¬ 
mation  which  has  been  furnished  to  us,  that 
this  rule  was  not  generally  adopted.  We  are 
prepared  to  prove,  in  several  instances,  that  not 
only  do  the  jurors  possess  “  no  skill  or  informa¬ 
tion,"  but  that  they  were  not  selected  from  any 
lists  furnished  hy  local  committees. 

We  may  refer  for  illustration  to  the  jury  on 
Ceramic  Manufacture,  Class  25,  -whose  decision 
in  the  case  of  Alderman  Copeland  has  given  rise 
to  such  general  reprobation.  Of  the  four  English 
jurors  on  this  board,  we  ask  who  recommended 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Baring  Wall,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Mortlock  (a  retail  dealer  in  Regent  Street)  1 
Certainly  no  local  committee  of  English  potters, 
to  whom  we  are  assured  such  a  selection  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  the 
subject  of  much  indignant  ridicule,  which,  as 
regards  the  latter  gentleman,  resulted  in  a 
general  protest  against  his  nomination.  What 
possible  weight  with  those  practically  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture,  can  the  opinion  of  such  a 
jury  carry!  It  is  but  a  judicial  mockery,  as  in¬ 
jurious  as  it  is  ridiculous,  for  the  products  of 
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such  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  to  be 
exposed  to  the  capricious  vote  of  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal.  And  what  has  been  the  result!  that 
these  have  served  to  neutralise  the  opinions  of 
men  eminently  qualified  for  their  duties — viz., 
M.  Kaminsky,  the  Russian  Commissioner,  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  Administration  of  Finance,  also  a 
juror  in  Class  1,  (mining,  quarrying,  metallur¬ 
gical  operations,  and  mineral  products) ;  M. 
Odernheimer,  Zollverein  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Wiesbaden,  and  M. 
Pinto,  of  Portiigal — all  specially  elected  hy  the 
authorities  of  their  countries  as  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  members  they  could  depute.  But  the 
sequel  is  still  more  objectionable  ;  not  only  is 
their  judgment  negatived,  but  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  as  chairman,  gives  a  second  adverse  vote 
by  which  it  is  reversed,  and  Mr.  Copeland  loses 
a  council  medal. 

Again,  as  the  most  conclusive  mode  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  refer  to  the  official  list,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  members  forming  the  council  of 
chairman  on  group  D  are  liable  to  the  full 
weight  of  our  objection,  and  that  by  consenting 
to  act  in  such  a  responsible  caijacity  they  are 
amenable  to  the  strictures  which  exhibitors, 
coming  vvithin  the  sphere  of  their  operations, 
have  so  freely  and  forcibly  made. 

The  class  of  manufactures  somewhat  inexpli¬ 
cably  grouped  together  under  the  initial  D, 
including  the  “  metallic,  vitreous  and  ceramic 
manufactiu'es,”  seem  in  the  selection  of  the 
list  of  chairmen  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
most  remarkable  exemplification  of  eccentric 
action,  and  in  this  body,  be  it  remembered,  all 
positive  and  definite  judgment  is  absolutely 
vested.  This  list  })i-esents  a  grand  total  of  two 
Dukes,  two  Lords,  and  one  Honourable.  Surely 
if  titles  and  dignities  wei’e  necessai’y  to  the 
realisation  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  comparative 
quality  of  “  cutlery  and  edged  tools,  iron  and 
general  hardware,  works  in  metal,  glass  and 
pottery,”  then  the  exhibitors  of  such  products 
may  surel}'  cry,  “  Hold,  enough  !  ”  but  if  practical 
knowledge  form  any  element  in  the  value  of  a 
verdict,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  any  such 
qualification  was  an  hereditary  endowment. 
Individually  we  have  every  respect  for  the 
noblemen  alluded  to,  but  their  position  in  the 
capacity  they  assume  here  is  a  grievous  mistake 
and  a  positive  wrong,  and  as  such  we  are  bound 
to  note  it.  As  “associate  jurors”  in  one  of 
these  classes.  No.  22,  “  iron  and  general  bard- 
ware,”we  were  much  puzzled  at  finding  the  names 
of  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  and  Chevalier  Neukomm,  the 
eminent  musical  composers,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  possible  con¬ 
nection  or  affinity  there  can  be  between  “  melody 
and  hardware.”  Now  the  opinions  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen  upon  “  musical  instruments,”  in 
which  class  they  also  appear  as  j>-irors,  (and 
where  their  fiat  was  made  of  none  avail)  would 
by  us  be  received  with  every  respect  that  their 
judgment  and  experience  entitle  them  to  ;  but 
their  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  “  metal  buttons, 
anvils,  needles  and  fish-hooks,  nails,  hammers, 
bellows,  and  horse-shoes,”  we  should  rate  very 
much  “  below  par,”  and  think  we  compliment 
them  by  such  an  estimate. 

It  has  been  urged  in  official  quarters,  against 
the  force  of  the  appeals  made  by  protesting 
exhibitors,  that  they  have  no  right  to  complain; 
that  by  consenting  to  appear  as  exhibitors,  they 
“  accepted  ”  the  scheme — they  “  accepted  ”  the 
Commission,  and  the  officials  connected  with  it, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  acts  which  were  to  ensue 
from  their  conduct  and  direction. 

This  is  not  a  fiiir  statement  of  the  case,  and 
only  proves  that  truth  would  not  have  suited 
the  purpose  of  such  special  pleaders. 

Exhibitor.s  could  only  “accept”  the  Exhibition 
and  its  management  so  far  as  they  were,  at  the 
time  of  sending  in  their  products,  cognisant  of 
its  promised  working ;  this  -w.as  sadly  limited. 
Vague  and  indefinite,  as  originally  promulgated, 
were  the  “decisions  ”  by  "diat  their  operations 
were  to  be  guided  and  subsequently  adjudged. 
There  was  really  nothing  “definite”  in  the 
original  proposition  for  exhibitors  to  “accept,” 
but  the  broad  question  of  a  great  industrial 
gathering,  to  which  they  were  asked  to  minister. 

So  far  from  “  accepting  ”  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission,  there  has  been  but  a  continued 


series  of  “protests  ”  and  “  objections’’  from  the 
first  publication  of  any  determined  course  of 
action,  and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  objections 
which  accompanied  these  that  we  owe  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  resulted. 

The  only  decisions  which  the  exhibitors  were 
at  all  cognisant  of  as  determined,  and  by  which 
they  regulated  their  operations,  have  been 
altogether  negatived  or  rescinded.  They  laboured 
on  the  assurance  that  the  most  essential  elements 
of  success  to  manufactures  would  have  been 
recognised  in  “  beauty  of  design  in  reference  to 
utility,”  and  “  cheapness  I’elatively  to  excellence 
of  production  but  these  considerations  have 
had  little  or  no  weight  in  subsequent  action. 

Most  fortunate  is  it  for  the  Royal  Commission 
that  the  “  money  prizes  ”  were  abolished  ;  for 
had  mere  caprice  directed  the  award  of  “  one 
of  5000Z.  and  at  least  one  of  lOOOl.  in  each 
of  the  four  sections,”  as  it  has  done  in  the  case 
of  the  medals,  the  affair  would  have  been  even 
worse  than  it  is. 

It  may  be  asked  why  did  not  the  exliibitors 
who  felt  so  disappointed  at  the  progress  of  the 
scheme,  withdraw  altogether  from  it ;  the 
answer  is  simply  that  such  a  course  was  not 
allowed.  It  was  in  some  cases  suggested  that 
this  would  be  done  if  certain  “  decisions  ”  of  the 
Commission  were  enforced;  but  the  “official” 
reply  was  that  the  goods  being  in  the  building 
were  for  the  time  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  and  could  neither  be  removed 
nor  withdrawn  from  competition.  In  fact, 
willing  or  not — satisfied  of  a  competent  and  just 
tribunal  by  which  to  be  adjudged — or  disgusted 
with  specious  pretences — there  was  no  help 
then  :  the  Commissioners  had  possession  of  the 
“  exhibits,”  their  object  was  so  far  answered  by 
getting  the  building  filled,  and  chance  and  interest 
might  direct  the  issue. 

Well  may  exhibitors  feel  disappointment,  and 
well  may  such  feeling  prompt  strong  and 
emphatic  denunciation  of  the  causes  which  have 
-u'rought  it.  What  may  be  the  consequences  of  re¬ 
action  it  were  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  they  are 
perilous  and  disheartening,  and  nothing  but  an 
indomitable  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  progress,  so 
engrossing  as  to  absorb  all  serious  considera¬ 
tions,  can  survive,  undiminished,  the  chilling 
influence  which  the  “  denouement  ”  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  in  some  respects,  so  fear¬ 
fully  forebodes. 

We  say  “in  some  respects” — for,  in  spite  of 
all  mistakes,  and  of  acts,  which  it  v\’ould  be  a 
gross  misapplication  of  courtesy  to  term  mistakes, 
enormous  good  must  grow  out  of  the  Great 
Exhibition ;  and  upon  this  far  more  gratifying 
view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  hereafter  our  task 
to  comment. 


PSYCHE. 

FROM  THE  STATUE,  BY  W.  THEED. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Apuleius 
is  of  too  remote  a  date  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  precise  point  in  his  history  of  Psyche,  which 
Mr.  Theed  has  chosen  for  representation  ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  attitude  of  the  figure  and  the 
expression  of  countenance  indicate  thought  and 
seriousness,  it  is  very  probable  she  is  listening 
to  the  reproaches  of  Venus  for  having  captivated 
her  son,  while  the  imperious  goddess  is  dooming 
her  to  the  penalties  of  transgression.  Another 
version  may  be  given  to  the  subject  by  sup¬ 
posing  Psyche  mourning  her  inability  to  find 
Cupid,  from  whom  the  wrath  of  Venus  had  long 
separated  her,  and  whom  she  had  sought  half 
the  world  over.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
more  correct  translation,  as  she  holds  the  bow, 
-which  Cupid  had  left  with  her,  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Theed’s  statue,  whatever  feeling  it  is 
meant  to  represent,  is  a  very  elegant  conception, 
deficient  perhaps  in  the  elegant  severity  of  com¬ 
position  that  marks  the  character  of  Greek 
sculpture,  but  still  distinguished  by  much  of  an 
elevated  and  highly  poetical  order.  The  form 
of  the  figure,  from  the  shoulders  downwards,  is 
gracefully  modelled,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
drapery  over  the  lower  limbs  is  light  and 
statuesque.  The  work  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Queen,  at  Osborne  House,  a  sufficient  testimony 
to  its  merits. 
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TUB  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ART. 

No.  XI.— ADRIAN  VAN  OSTADE.* 

In  our  previous  notice  we  left  Ostade  quietly 
domiciled  in  Amsterdam,  and  following  his  profes¬ 
sion  with  deserved  celebrity  ;  here  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1685.  His  life,  which  was  pro¬ 
longed  till  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  offers  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  interesting  biography 
beyond  what  is  associated  with  his  works. 

The  pictures  of  this  admirable  painter  exhibit 
two  styles  ;  his  earlier  productions,  such  as  those 
he  executed  when  residing  with  Francis  Hals,  are 
distinguished  by  a  bolder  and  less  finished  manner 
than  those  he  subsequently  painted,  which  have  a 
smoothness  of  surface  and  an  elaborateness  of 
manipulation,  that  cause  them  to  look  as  if  painted 
on  porcelain,  so  high  is  the 
polish  he  gave  them.  At 
the  same  time,  his  colour¬ 
ing  is  rich,  clear,  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  glowing,  and 
the  touch  of  his  pencil  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light  and  deli¬ 
cate,  while  he  seems  to 
have  caught  some  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  inspiration,  in  the 
judicious  and  effective  ma¬ 
nagement  o{  chiar' -oscuro. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a 
vulgarity  in  his  subjects, 
but  that  is  inseparable  from 
the  scenes  he  selected  ;  still 
that  vulgarity  is  not  so 
offensive  nor  so  disagree¬ 
able  as  we  see  it  in  the 
works  of  Brouwer  and  some 
others  of  the  same  school, 
while  the  truth  of  his  repre¬ 
sentations  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  In  variety  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  character,  and 
in  picturesque  grouping  of 
his  figures  with  reference 
to  the  scenes  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  he  had  no 
superior  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  We  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Fuseli 
in  the  condemnation  he 
has  expressed  upon  the 
pictures  of  Ostade;  Fuseli 
was  a  severe  critic  where- 
ever  he  evinced  dislike, 
and  most  certainly  Ostade 
was  no  favourite  with 
him,  yet  the  Dutchman, 
or,  rather,  the  German, 
searcely  deserved  so  sweep¬ 
ing  a  censure,  as  the  Anglo- 
Swiss  artist  has  applied  to 
the  subjects  that  Ostade 
painted.  “  Adrian  Von 
Ostade,”  writes  Fuseli, 

“  more  properly  than  any 
other  Dutch,  Flemish,  or 
German  artist,  may  be  said 
to  have  raised  flowers  from 
a  dunghill.  He  has  con¬ 
tented  himself  to  trace  the 
line  which  just  discrimi¬ 
nated  the  animal  from  the 
brute,  and  stamps  his 
actors  with  instinct  rather 
than  passions.  He  has  per¬ 
sonified  the  dress  of  vul¬ 
garity,  without  recom¬ 
mending  it  by  the  most 
evanescent  feature  of  taste, 
and  yet  decoys  our  curiosity 
to  dive  with  him  into  the 
habitation  of  filth,  beguiles  our  eye  to  dwell  on  the 
loathsome  inmates  and  contents,  and  surprises  our 
j  udgment  into  implicit  admiration  by  a  truth  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  energy  of  effect,  a  breadth  and  geniality 
of  finish,  which  leave  no  room  for  censure.  If  he  is 
less  silvery,  less  airy  than  Teniers,  he  is  far  more 
vigorous  and  gleaming  ;  if  his  forms  be  more  squat 
and  brutal,  they  are  less  fantastic  and  more  natu¬ 
ral  ;  if  he  groups  with  less  amenity,  he  far  excels 
the  Fleming  in  depth  and  real  composition.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  Fuseli’s  animadversion  upon  particu¬ 
lar  parts  of  Ostade’s  pictures,  no  artist  who  had 
not  attained  a  point  that  may  justly  be  called  high 
art  would  be  entitled  to  such  praise  as  is  here 
bestowed  on  him. 

On  referring  to  Smith’s  “  Catalogue  Raisonne  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters,”  published  in 
1829,  we  find  descriptions  of  two  hundred  and 


*  Continued  from  page  276. 


forty-eight  pictures  by  Ostade,  with  the  estimated 
value  of  each,  and  the  names  of  the  then  posses¬ 
sors,  as  far  as  the  latter  could  be  obtained.  In  the 
“  Supplement  ”  to  the  above  work,  published  in 
1812,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  other  pictures 
are  similarly  noticed,  making  a  total  of  nearly  four 
hundred,  a  large  number  for  one  artist  to  produce 
even  through  an  extended  life-time;  and  especially 
when  we  look  at  the  high  finish  he  gave  to  his 
pictures,  and  remembering  also  that  very  many 
were  of  small  dimensions.  This  fact  justifies  the 
presumption  that  Ostade  must  have  continued  to 
labour  up  to  a  very  late  period,  if  not  to  the  close, 
of  his  life.  Besides,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that 
there  must  be  many  pictures  in  existence  of  which 
Smith  had  never  heard,  and  it  is  well  known,  as 
the  same  writer  observes,  that  Ostade  painted  “  a 
considerable  number  of  drawings  in  semi-opaque 


water-colours,  finished  with  great  delicacy  and 
care,  and  with  a  brilliancy  and  effect  little  short  of 
his  pictures ;  these  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  and  also  by  the  refined  connoisseur  in 
this  class  of  art,  that  they  bring  prices  equal  to 
some  of  his  pictures ;  ”  one  of  these  was,  at  the 
period  when  Smith  wrote,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Woodburn,  the  well-known  dealers,  and 
was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

Ostade’s  etchings  are  about  fifty  in  number : 
they  are  accurately  described  in  Bartsch’s  “  Le 
Peintre  Graveur."  These  works  are  executed 
with  great  boldness,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
the  graver.  In  the  Art-Journal  for  the  year  1848, 
(p.  247)  we  introduced  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  them. 

To  go  back  to  the  illustrations  from  his  pictures 
which  appeared  in  our  previous  notice,  we  learn 
from  Smith’s  Catalogue  that  The  Itinerant 
Musicians  is  a  small  picture  painted  on  panel ; 
the  composition  consists  of  six  half-length  figures 


standing  at  the  door  of  a  cottage ;  the  centre  one 
is  a  boy  playing  on  a  violin  accompanied  tiy  an  old 
man  playing  the  hurdy-gurdy  ;  four  children  are 
standing  by  listening  to  the  music ;  there  is  a 
striking  effect  of  light  thrown  on  the  faces  of  the 
group,  which  exhibit  more  character  than  beauty. 
This  picture  was  in  the  collection  of  the  Baron 
Nagel  in  1795,  when  it  was  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  five  guineas. 

The  Rustic  Family  is  from  one  of  Ostade’s 
most  celebrated  works,  known  by  the  title  of 
“  Le  Menage  llollandois the  picture  is  small, — 
about  thirteen  inches  by  eleven  inches, — but,  as 
Smith  observes, — “  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  this  gem ;  in  luminous  effect  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour  and  finish,  it  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.”  The  subject  is  the  interior  of  a  cottage, 
with  a  peasant  family,  who  appear  to  have  just 
finished  their  repast ;  the 
father  of  the  family  is  still 
seated  at  the  table,  looking 
towards  a  child  who  is 
amused  with  a  pepper-box 
which  its  mother  holds  up. 
There  are  other  figures  in 
the  composition  variously 
employed,  and  an  old 
cradle,  a  flax-winder,  and 
numerous  household  ob¬ 
jects,  are  distributed 
throughout  the  room.  It 
is  signed,  and  dated  1661. 
The  picture  has  been  en¬ 
graved  at  various  times  by 
Le  Bas,  Bond,  andFittler; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Des¬ 
camps,  in  his  second 
volume,  and  Smith  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  iii  the 
collection  of  M.Wassenaur, 
in  1760 ;  in  the  Praslin 
Gallery,  in  1793,  when  it 
was  sold  for  400/. ;  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Durney, 
who  gave  285/.  for  it,  in 
1797  ;  in  that  of  M.  Mont- 
aleau,  in  1802,  when  its 
value  was  increased  to 
340/.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  late 
Mr.  Harman,  of  AVood- 
ford,  and  at  the  sale  of  this 
gentleman’s  collection,  by 
Christie  &  Manson,  in 
1844,  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  1320 
guineas  ;  such  is  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  the  monetary 
value  of  works  of  art. 

The  Village  Ale¬ 
house  is  marked  No.  62 
in  Smith’s  Catalogue ;  it 
represents  a  view  in  the 
back  court  of  a  cabaret, 
with  peasants  playing  the 
game  of  galet,  under  a 
shed ;  a  lad  is  seated  in 
the  foreground,  smoking, 
and  two  children  are  play¬ 
ing  beside  him;  a  company 
of  boors,  variously  occu¬ 
pied,  are  in  the  background 
before  the  picture.  The 
picture  is  engraved  in  the 
Choiseul  Gallery,  and  it 
appears,  from  Smith’s  ob¬ 
servations,  to  have  passed 
from  the  Choiseul  Collec¬ 
tion,  in  1772,  through  five 
different  hands  till  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  AVellington  in 
1817  ;  the  prices  it  has  realised  have  varied  from 
108/.  to  240/.  It  is  a  small  work,  painted  on  panel. 

The  Dance  is  not  referred  to  by  Smith ;  the 
subject  is  a  group  of  peasants  making  somewhat 
boisterous  mirth  in  a  shed,  or  out-house,  which 
seems  to  be  used  for  drying  fish,  and  which  receives 
light  only  through  the  door- way ;  this  circumstance 
has  afforded  the  painter  an  opportunity  of  giving  a 
fine  Rembrandtish  efiect  to  his  work.  The  musi¬ 
cians  are  standing  on  a  bench  near  the  door  :  one 
is  playing  a  violin,  and  the  other  an  instrument 
resembling  the  bagpipes. 

The  Violin-Player,  engraved  on  the  present 
page,  is,  we  believe,  taken  from  one  of  Ostade’s 
etchings ;  the  view  represents  the  exterior  of  a 
rustic  cottage,  or,  perhaps,  of  an  alehouse,  as  a 
signboard  is  attached  to  it ;  beyond  this  building 
is  a  draw-well,  and,  further  stUl,  appears  the  top 
of  a  turreted  edifice,  the  whole  forming  a  most 
picturesque  composition. 
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No.  XII. —NICHOLAS  BEUGHEM. 


Nichoi..\s  Bergkem,  or  Berchem,  for  he  signed  his  name  both  ways,  was  born  at 
Haerlein,  in  1621.  We  have  sometimes  marvelled,  while  thinking  over  the  long  list  of 
glorious  painters  forming  the  Butch  and  Flemish  Schools,  how  it  is  that  a  country  and 
a  people  so  constitutionally  opposed  to  all  that  is  poetical  and  imaginative, — qualities 
indispensable  to  the  great  artist, — should  yet  have  produced  so  many  that  are  entitled  to 
rank  as  such.  Butch  poets  and  musical  composers,  of  any  distinction,  are,  we  believe, 
rarely  to  be  found ;  it  is,  therefore,  most  singular  that  of  the  other  sister  Art,  so  large 


a  number  of  followers,  and  of  such  high  merit,  should  have 
flourished  among  the  dykes  and  mists  of  that  fertile  but  unseduc- 
tive  land.  1  he  fact  appears  to  set  at  defiance  the  theory  of  those 
who  argue  that  certain  natural  gifts  are  dependent  upon  climate, 
situation,  and  other  local  peculiarities. 

Berghem’s  real  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Van  Ilaerlem, 
his  father  being  Peter  Van  Ilaerlem,  a  painter  of  no  great  merit ; 
and  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Karel  de  Moor,  a  Butch  writer, 
which  accounts  for  the  name  of  Berghem.  The  young  Nicholas’s 
first  master  was  John  \  an  Goyen,  and  the  father  being  one  day' 
angry  with  the  youth  for  some  real  or  fancied  irregulariry  of 
conduct,  pursued  him,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  him,  into 
the  house  of  V  an  Goyen,  who,  desirous  of  shielding  his  pupil  from 
punishment,  called  out  to  his  other  scholars  “  Berg-hem,"  which 
is  the  Butch  for  ‘  hide  him,”  and  from  this  circumstance  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  by  which  he  is  known,  and  which  he  always 
used.  Other  writers,  however,  state  that  the  name  of  both 
father  and  son  was  Berchem,  and  that  the  former  was  called 
Van  Haerlemfrorn  being  born  in  the  town  of  Haerlem,  (a  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  repeatedly  been  apiilied  to  artists)  and  that 
Be  Moor’s  story  is  little  else  than  a  fable. 

“  Noone,”  says  M.  Charles  Blanc,  in  the  llistoiresdes  Peintres, 
I'rom  which  our  engravings  are  taken,  ”  had  more  masters  than 
Berghem,  and  no  one  perhaps  had  less  need  of  them.  He  learned 


the  rudiments  of  his  art  in  the  studio  of  his  father,  a  painter  of 
sweetmeats,  fish,  confectionery,  and  desserts  ;  Van  Goyen  taught 
him  marine-painting ;  Peter  Grabber,  a  painter  of  history'  and 
portraits,  instructed  him  how  to  group  his  figures  and  give  them 
expression  ;  Nicholas  Moyaert  and  John  Willis,  (whose  daughter 
he  married),  taught  him  landscape-painting;  and  the  example 
of  his  uncle,  John  Baptist  Weenix,  inspired  him  with  a  taste 


THE  TRAVELLEhS. 


for  representing  sea-port  towns,  with  all  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  loading  and  unloading  ships, 
with  their  freights  of  rich  merchandise.” 

In  the  notice  of  the  life  of  John  Both  {Art- 


Jmirnal,  page  213.)  we  alluded  to  the  contest 
between  him  and  Berghem  for  the  prize  ofl’ered  by 
the  burgomaster  of  Bordrecht,  which  terminated  in 
the  two  artists  being  equally  rewarded,  as  it  would 


seem  neither  could  claim  superiority  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges.  The  fact,  however,  is  strong  evidence 
of  Berghem’s  talents  as  a  landscape-painter. 

The  architectural  ruins  and  picturesque  groups 
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of  cattle  with  which  Berghem  enriched  his 
scenes,  form,  very  frequently,  the  most  attractive 
parts  of  his  compositions  ;  these  compositions  are 
evidently  made  up  of  materials  selected  at  different 


times  and  from  various  sources,  but  they  are  so  | 
skilfully  put  together,  and  with  such  an  air  of 
truth,  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  actual 
copies  of  nature.  There  is  a  beautiful  luminous  ; 


quality  in  most  of  his  pictures,  especially  in 
those  seen  under  an  early  morning  or  warm 
evening  aspeet,  and  this  quality  is  recognisable 
throughout  every  portion  of  the  work,  of  whatever 


materials  composed.  It  has  been  well  observed 
of  this  master,  “  that  he  had  an  executive  power 
which  rarely  missed  its  aim ;  his  touch  is  equally 


KUSTIC  OCCUPATION. 

free  and  discriminating,  whether  expressing  the 
breadth  and  richness  of  masses  of  foliage,  the  light¬ 
ness  and  buoyancy  of  clouds,  the  solidity  of  rocks 


and  buildings,  or  the  transparency  ot  water  ;  and 
his  distances  are  graduated,  both  in  relation  to  lines 
and  tints,  with  admirable  truth  of  perspective.” 


ANCIENT  PORT  OF  GENOA. 


His  colouring  is  rich  and  brilliant,  but  harmonious, 
the  depth  and  brilliancy  being  attained  rather  by 
broad  masses  of  shadow  than  by  positive  tints.  He 
is  said  to  have  painted  with  wonderful  rapidity. 


I  yet  his  pictures  betray  no  signs  ot  negligence  or 
want  of  finish ;  while  his  industry  was  such  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  at  his  easel,  even  during 
1  the  summer  months,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 


yet,  with  all  his  labour,  he  was  unable  to  supply 
the  demands  for  his  works.  He  died  in  1683,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine.  His  works  are  much  esteemed 
in  this  country,  and  are  rather  numerous  here. 
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ILLUSTRATED  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Gekji.vny,  equally  with  ourselves,  is  rich  in  illustrated 
books  of  every  class,  suited  to  all  ages,  tastes,  and  capacities. 
The  poetical  and  imaginative  literature  of  the  country  is  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  the  artist  to  expatiate  upon,  so  fruitful 
of  subject,  and  so  rich  in  the  quality  of  what  it  produces  ; 
■while  with  all  the  romance  and  supernatural  extravagancies 
in  which  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  German  authors  are  apt 
to  indulge,  a  high  tone  of  moral  purity  is  found  to  pervade 
the  far  greater  number  of  their  writings.  The  legends  of  the 
country  seem  to  be  among  the  most  favourite  themes  of  her 
song-poets,  and  the  verses  of  the  latter  serve  as  text-books  to 
the  artist.  But  in  whatever  emanates  from  these  sources,  the 
nationality  of  the  “  father-land  ”  is  certain  of  making  itself 
seen  and  heard,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  mistake  a  series 
of  German  designs  for  those  of  any  other  people,  uniting  as 
they  do,  in  general,  the  most  luxuriant  fancies  of  conception 
with  exceeding  simplicity.  The  English  public,  through 
the  translations  of  Mrs.  Austen  and  others,  have  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  stories,  poems,  and  tales,  which 
form  the  principal  features  in  modern  juvenile  literature,  but 
of  the  illustrations  that  appear  in  connexion  with  these  pub¬ 
lications  little  is  known  ;  we,  therefore,  have  procured  some 
casts  from  the  wood-cuts  that  embellish  a  little  work, 


published  at  Leipsig,  and  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Art- 
Journal  a  few  months  since.  The  book  in  question  is  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  “  Alletnannisehe  (JedicMe,"  by 


will  show  how  varied  are  the  character  and  subject  of  these  poems :  there  is  the  old  watch¬ 
man  ruminating  over  the  open  grave  by  moonlight ;  how  much  wretchedness  and  despair 
arc  exhibited  in  the  miserable  mother  with  the  infant  at  her  feet ;  and  what  a  charming 


group  do  those  young  gleaners  make,  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  the  harvest-field, 
which  the  labourers  have  left  behind  ;  and  there  is,  doubtless,  although  we  have  not  the 


book  by  us  at  present  to  explain  it,  a  good  moral  in  the  very  pretty'  illustration  that  con¬ 
cludes  the  series  on  our  page,  reminding  us  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  in  Scripture.  In 


* '  ■ 

Hebcl  :  it  contains  nearly  fifty  illustrations,  from  drawings 
by  Ludwig  P^ichter,  full  of  fancy  and  feeling,  evidently  drawn 
and  cut  with  great  spirit.  The  specimens  we  have  selected 


truth,  each  engraving  is  a  text,  from  which  a  poem  might  be  w-ritten,  and  though  re¬ 
sulting  from  German  minds  and  German  hands,  they  speak  a  language  that  is  addressed 
to  all  nations  under  the  face  of  heaven,  and  one  which  can  be  easily  comprehended. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  OF  ART 
ABOUT  TO  VISIT  ITALY, 

WITH  REMARKS  UPON  EDUCATION  IN  ART. 


The  following  suggestions  are  intended  to  assist 
the  youthful  and  inexperienced  student  of  Art 
upon  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  to  save  him,  so 
far  as  it  may  bo  possible,  from  a  variety  of 
inconvcniouces,  and  from  needless  loss  of  money, 
which  can  be  obviated  by  means  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  inexperienced.  Besides  in¬ 
convenience  and  loss  of  money,  the  student  is 
apt  to  have  his  judgment  warped,  and  to  form 
erroneous  ideas  and  opinions  of  foreigners,  by 
the  annoyances  of  the  road,  which,  in  the  end, 
are  injurious  to  himself,  by  shutting  him  out 
from  many  sources  of  enquiry,  instruction,  and 
enjoyment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  hints 
suggested  by  an  acquaintance  of  some  years 
standing  with  student  life  in  Italy,  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  are  about  to  travel  for  the 
first  time. 

The  first  objeet  of  the  student  before  setting 
out  upon  his  travels,  ought  to  be  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  sufficient 
at  least  to  read  it  with  facility,  and  to  carry  on 
an  ordinary  conversation;  and  the  study  of 
Italian  should  also  be  commenced  before  leaving 
England.  A  student  who  has  not  sufficient 
industry  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian,  places  himself  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
travelling,  and  shuts  himself  out  from  the  best 
means  of  acquiring  information,  as  well  as  from 
pleasing  and  improving  conversation  with  ac¬ 
complished  and  well-informed  foreigners,  whilst 
he  exposes  himself  to  misunderstandings  and 
their  disagreeable  consequences,  at  custom¬ 
houses,  inns,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  an  amount 
of  inconvenience  which  is  indescribable.  Num¬ 
bers,  indeed,  go  abroad  unacquainted  with  any 
language  but  their  own,  and  by  the  wealthy 
traveller  who  can  command  interpreters  of  his 
wishes,  and  secure  the  services  of  persons  speak¬ 
ing  his  own  language,  the  want  is  perhaps 
unfelt;  but  the  student  whose  means  are  limited, 
must  depend  upon  himself  —  friends  cannot 
always  be  near  to  help  him,  and  a  few 
month’s  industry  before  he  leaves  his  home, 
may  save  him  from  the  wretched  dependence 
of  the  traveller  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  countries  which  he  visits. 

The  material  preparations  of  the  student  for 
his  travels  need  neither  be  costly  nor  extensive; 
the  smaller  and  lighter  his  portmanteau  the 
better ;  it  should  contain  two  suits,  one  for 
morning,  another  for  evening  wear,  and  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  other  clothing  for  comfort — clothes, 
such  as  are  usually  worn  in  England,  need  only 
be  taken  ;  as  to  those  lighter  fashions  of  costume 
suited  for  summer  W'ear  in  Italy,  it  is  better  to 
make  provision  there,  than  to  increase  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  luggage  by  purchasing  such 
articles  before  setting  out.  The  preservation  of 
health  in  Italy  depends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  clothing  worn,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  Italian  climate  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  precautions  are  requisite  which  would 
not  be  thought  of  in  the  healthier  climate  of 
Great  Britain.  That  which  would  prove  a 
common  cold  in  England,  may  be  a  fever  or 
ague  in  Rome ;  and  many  a  student  has  been 
stricken,  and  some  have  died  from  inattention 
to  simple  precautions,  indifference  to  the  advice 
of  experienced  friends,  and  a  foolhardiness  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse.  One  safeguard  against 
the  effects  of  sudden  chills,  in  those  parts  of 
Italy  where  malaria  is  common  in  summer,  is  to 
wear  flannel,  and  therefore  this  should  form 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  valise,  as  it  is  not 
easily  procured,  of  a  good  quality,  in  Italy. 

The  nature  of  the  travelling  dress  must 
depend  upon  the  season,  but  let  that  of  the 
student  be  sober  in  its  form  and  colours,  unlike 
the  eccentric  costumes,  worn  by  many,  which 
mark  the  wearers  fit  prey  for  the  harpies  of 
the  road.  A  cloth  overcoat  for  night  wear 
and  mountain  passes,  and  a  linen  blouse  to  save 
the  clothes  from  the  almost  intolerable  dust 
of  summer  travelling,  are  necessary — this  last 
article  is  especially  useful,  for,  when  cast  off 
at  the  morning  and  evening  halts  on  the  road. 


it  leaves  the  costume  comparatively  free  of  dust, 
and  a  brief  ablution  fits  the  traveller  to  proceed 
at  once  upon  his  tour  of  inspection  in  places 
where  tliere  is  anything  to  bo  scon. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  painter  in  oil 
colours  to  carry  a  store  of  artists’  materials  with 
him;  everything  needful  can  bo  procured  in 
those  parts  of  Italy  where  artists  usually  reside, 
at  a  cheap  rate  and  of  very  good  quality.  The 
water-colour  artist,  however,  will  not  find  an 
equally  good  supply  of  materials  ;  especially  of 
the  choice  qualities  of  paper  to  which  he  is 
accustomed  at  home,  so  that  if  ho  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  Whatman’s,  which  is  generally 
procurable  everywhere  as  “  Carta  luglese,”  or 
with  the  French  or  Italian  papers,  he  must 
carry  a  supply  with  him  of  that  which  he  pre¬ 
fers,  as  well  as  of  the  best  English  hair  pencils ; 
colours  in  cakes  are  procurable  everywhere. 
The  architectural  student  had  better  carry 
with  him  English  instruments  for  drawing 
and  measuring  :  and  every  student  of  Art  w'ill 
find  a  light  drawing  board,  fitting  into  his 
portmanteau,  a  T  square,  by  Tachet  of  Paris, 
an  ivory  triangle,  a  pair  of  pocket  compasses 
with  pen  and  pencil  legs,  a  Wharncliffe  knife, 
an  ivory  foot-rule,  a  compass,  and  a  powerful 
opera-glass  for  examining  works  of  Art  at  a 
height  from  the  eye,  invaluable  in  travelling. 
A  stock  also  of  the  paper  called  “  Bankers’ 
Post,”  is  very  serviceable,  as  with  a  little  mouth- 
glue  it  can  be  laid  upon  a  drawing-board  in 
three  minutes,  is  dry  and  fit  for  use  in  two  or 
three  more,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  archi¬ 
tectural  memoranda  in  pencil  or  in  water 
colour,  whilst  a  number  of  sheets  occupy 
very  little  room,  and  add  little  weight  to  the 
luggage.  A  good  telescope  is  an  agreeable 
companion,  if  the  student  can  afford  the  pur¬ 
chase,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  pistols 
with  which  luggage  is  sometimes  needlessly 
and  foolishly  encumbered. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  passport,  the 
utmost  attention  is  recommended  to  the  perfect 
regularity  of  this  document,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  private  opinions  of  the  bearer  as  to  the 
regulations  of  foreign  Governments  in  respect  of 
passports,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  repress 
impatience,  and  to  comply  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  possible  with  laws  which  can  be  enforced  in 
a  manner  that  may  be  found  both  disagreeable 
and  expensive.  It  is  rarely  necessary  for  a 
traveller  to  visit  the  police  or  other  offices  in 
person  with  his  passport ;  a  “  commissionaire” 
is  readily  found  at  every  hotel  willing  to  procure 
the  needful  signatures  for  a  consideration,  and 
this  is  the  best  plan  unless  the  bearer  has 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of 
endurance.  The  passport  is  a  costly  document, 
but  the  English  traveller  has  not  much  right  to 
gi’umble  at  the  foreign  charges,  those  by  his 
own  consuls  being  higher  in  most  cases.  The 
passport  is  demanded  at  frontiers,  at  the  gates 
of  fortified  cities,  and  at  hotels;  always  present  it 
at  once,  and  at  the  gates  of  cities,  give  a  small 
fee  to  the  gendarmes  who  bring  it  back  when 
examined,  or  else  the  luggage  will  inevitably  be 
taken  down  and  turned  over.  Upon  reaching 
the  end  of  the  journey  the  passport  is  finally 
retained  by  the  police,  and  a  document  is  given 
in  its  place,  and  as  the  British  resident  in  Italy 
need  never  enter  a  police  or  tax  office,  and 
never  is  visited  by  a  tax  gatherer,  never  sees  or 
hears  of  those  slips  of  paper  which  remind  him 
so  unpleasantly  of  the  claims  of  government 
at  home,  the  irritability  so  often  manifested 
against  that  solitary  tax  paper,  the  passport,  is 
somewhat  unreasonable. 

It  is  absurd  by  impatience  and  complaint  to 
increase  the  disposition  of  Cnstom-house  officials 
to  annoy  and  detain  the  traveller.  On  the 
Continent  generally,  it  will  be  found  at  most 
custom-houses,  that  a  frank,  cheerful  demeanour, 
and  a  civil  address  to  the  officials  will  obviate 
detention  and  annoyance.  The  Englishman 
above  all  others  is  bound  to  be  patient,  for 
from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other,  in 
the  least  enlightened,  and  worst  governed 
countries,  he  will  find  less  discomfort  and 
detention,  than  in  the  Custom-houses  of  his 
own  enlightened  land,  and  no  Jack-in-office 
between  Calais  and  Palermo  is  comparable  to  his 
own  for  the  disagreeable  and  provoking  qualities 


usually  ascribed  to  such  persons.  The  young 
traveller  will  soon  find  that  impatience  and 
vapouring  increase  his  discomfort  in  a  tenfold 
degree,  the  true  plan  is  to  maintain  an  im¬ 
perturbable  temper.  Thus,  a  cheerful  salute 
on  arriving  at  a  custom-house,  the  keys  instantly 
produced,  ready  answers  to  the  usual  questions 
as  to  whether  there  is  anything  to  pay  duty, 
and  probably  the  examination  will  be  de¬ 
spatched  in  a  few  uiinutes;  but  adopt  an  opposite 
course,  and  tlie  portmanteau  will  be  emptied 
with  no  gentle  hand.  If  the  course  above 
recommended  fails,  as  it  may  do  in  some  of  the 
Italian  custom-houses,  the  realisation  of  Mark 
Tapley’s  odd  idea  of  “  being  jolly  under 
creditable  circumstances”  will  be  complete, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  mental  state  of 
the  victim.  Luggage,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
examined  at  every  frontier,  it  may  be  at  the 
gate  of  every  considerable  city,  how  to  avoid 
this  has  been  already  suggested  ;  it  always  is 
examined  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  a  journey. 
A  fee  or  bribe  is  often  suggested  by  the  officials 
themselves  on  these  occasions,  and  compliance 
saves  time  and  trouble,  nor  need  the  travelling 
student  be  abashed  in  the  presence  of  handsome 
uniforms,  epaulettes,  and  cocked  hats ;  but  little 
government  business  is  done  in  Italy  without 
these  aids  to  appearance,  and  the  dollar  or  half 
dollar  is  as  welcome  to  these  gaily  clad  officials, 
as  to  others  in  meaner  costume  and  of  lower  rank. 

The  different  modes  of  conveyance  in  use  in 
Italy  are  described  in  guide-books,  but  of  these 
that  most  suitable  to  the  artist  is  by  Vettura, 
as  by  this  primitive  mode  of  travelling,  time  is 
given  to  see  a  great  deal  and  to  make  many  a 
sketch.  The  same  carriage,  horses,  and  driver, 
perform  the  journey  at  a  rate  rarely  exceeding 
forty  miles  a  day,  resting  every  night  at  a  more 
or  less  comfortable  inn,  and  stopping  daily  for 
two  hours  at  a  halfway  house,  generally  in 
some  interesting  town  or  amidst  beautiful 
scenery.  The  Vetturini  or  drivers,  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  a  small  and  a  large  one,  the 
first  behaving  well  and  treating  the  traveller 
fairly,  the  second  by  the  rascality  of  which  they 
are  capable,  realising  the  saying  that  “  truth  is 
more  wonderful  than  fiction.”  Two  kinds  of 
bargain  may  be  made,  one  by  which  the  traveller 
pays  for  his  place  only,  undertaking  his  own 
expenses  by  the  way,  the  other  by  which  the  Vet- 
turino  pays  everything.  If  an  honest  Vetturino 
be  employed,  the  latter  is  the  better  plan,  as  it 
saves  disputes  about  bills  at  inns  ;  if  however  he 
be  of  the  second  class,  it  is  infinitely  the  worst,  as 
the  Vetturino  pays,  whatever  his  actual  bai-gain 
may  be,  the  smallest  sum  possible  for  his 
customer’s  accommodation,  that  is  to  say  fifteen 
pence  per  night  for  bed  and  board,  and  this  is 
called  Pasto  da  Vetturino.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  for  a  party  of  students,  say,  four,  to  hire  a 
carriage  amongst  them  at  so  much  per  diem  for 
carriage  and  living;  and,  to  insure,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  possible,  good  treatment,  the  bargain  should 
be  made  with  the  most  respectable  proprietor 
in  the  place;  whilst  all  proprietors  of  single 
carriages,  unless  they  enjoy  a  very  good  character, 
and  all  go  betweens,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
A  written  contract  is  always  made  out  and 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  into  this  should  be 
introduced  the  number  and  quality  of  meals,  and 
the  class  of  sleeping  accommodation  required; 
by  this  means  the  student  may  fix  whether 
he  will  accept  and  pay  for  Pasto  da  Vetturino, 
or  expend  more  and  live  better.  If  the  driver 
give  occasion  for  suspicion,  by  providing  bad 
fare  and  accommodation,  the  traveller  can  then 
give  his  own  orders  at  each  hotel,  stating  the 
prices  which  are  to  be  paid.  These  hints 
may  assist  to  a  certain  extent  in  enabling  the 
travelling  student  to  meet  his  Vetturino  upon 
tolerably  level  ground,  but  the  Italians  who 
deal  with  travellers  frequently  shift  their  mode 
of  attack,  when  one  scheme  for  cheating  is 
found  out,  they  try  another,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  advice  which  can  be  always 
useful  or  adapted  to  every  emergency.  In  all 
cases  of  dispute  it  is  best  to  be  calm  and  tem¬ 
perate,  it  is  of  no  use  adding  the  pain  of  mental 
commotion  to  the  other  annoyances  of  dealing 
with  the  heroes  of  the  road  in  Italy,  whilst  the 
cool  collected  traveller  is  ever  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  saving  his  purse. 
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The  railway  system  is  making  slow  but'pro- 
bably  sure  progress  in  Italy,  and  may  finally 
displace  the  present  methods  of  travelling.  The 
towns  erected  when  defence  from  aggression 
was  so  needful,  stand  for  -the  most  part  upon 
the  crests  of  hills,  and  consequently  the  roads 
wind  up  and  down  a  series  of  ascents  and 
descents,  commanding  beautiful  scenery.  Kail- 
ways  will  probably  pass  along  the  level  plains 
which  succeed  each  other  in  a  series  along  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  having  many  similar  charac¬ 
teristics  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to 
the  other,  and  the  artist  may  be  forgiven  a  sigh 
as  he  thinks  of  the  approaching  changes  in  that 
classic  and  lovely  laud,  and  recalls  his  old 
experience  of  the  quiet  drive  through  ever- 
varying  and  lovely  scenery  which  Vettura 
travelling  afforded  ;  of  the  ascent  afoot,  towards 
evening,  to  the  pioturesqi\e  old  town  in  which 
to  pass  the  night,  of  the  glimpses  of  its  ancient 
walls  against  the  evening  skj',  of  the  entrance 
within  the  embattled  gateway,  of  the  first  sight  of 
the  quaint  and  busy  street  within,  of  the  waiting 
there  for  the  jingling  Vettura,  slowly  ascending 
the  steep,  of  the  stoppage  within  the  vine-clad 
court  of  the  hotel,  and  then  of  the  run  whilst 
light  lasts  to  the  Piazza  and  the  Cathedial. 
Contrast  with  this  old-fashioned  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling,  so  well  suited  to  the  lover  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque,  a  rapid  transit  over  the  flats  of  the 
Maremme,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  an 
arrival  at  a  common-place  railway  station  and 
railway  inn.  Then  again  for  Apennine  passes, 
with  their  grand  scenery, — tunnels,  and  deep 
cuttings  will  bo  a  miserable  exchange.  The 
present  rush  into  Venice  by  railway  contrasts 
unfavourably  with  the  old  approach  down  the 
Brenta,  with  all  its  lovely  pictures.  Who  can 
forget  the  arrival  at  the  beach  at  Mestre,  the  sail 
across  the  calm  sea,  and  Venice  seen  rising  from 
the  waters  in  the  evening  sunlight,  or  the  same 
sail  at  night,  and  the  strange  feeling  with  which 
the  dark  outlines  of  buildings  against  the  clear 
starry  sky  were  regarded,  and  the  gi'adual  break¬ 
ing  on  the  senses  of  the  evidences  of  a  city 
as  the  boat  moved  on  through  the  dark  waters. 

But  to  continue  the  suggestions  to  students, 
innkeepers  may  now  be  considered.  Students 
are  advised  not  to  imagine  every  innkeeper 
upon  the  road  a  professed  cheat,  this  will  only 
add  to  their  own  discomfort.  It  is  the  practice 
in  Italy  to  bargain  both  in  hotels  and  in  shops, 
it  involves  loss  of  time  and  other  inconveniences, 
but  is  conducted  by  the  Italians  themselves  with 
the  utmost  good  humour.  Upon  entering  an 
hotel,  in  compliance  with  this  custom,  ascertain 
and  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  a  bedroom,  and 
as  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  eat  in  the  same 
house,  the  following  plan  will  suit  the  means 
of  a  travelling  student,  breakfast  at  a  cafe,  dine 
at  the  table  d’  hute  of  the  hotel,  if  there  be  one, 
if  not,  dine  at  a  restaurant,  and  as  in  all  these 
places  the  prices  are  fixed,  there  need  be  no 
trouble  or  dispute  about  the  bill. 

If  circumstances,  however,  make  it  needful 
to  eat  at  a  hotel,  order  a  meal  at  a  fixed  price  ; 

1  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  being  fleeced  at  times, 

j  and  to  a  young  man  with  a  shallow  purse  it 

is  provoking,  but  observance  of  the  above  rules 

1  will  insure  tolerable  economy.  In  some  towns 

j  there  are  no  hotels,  and  certain  proprietors 

1  admit  strangers  to  their  houses  and  feed  them 

j  for  a  consideration ;  this  is  not  pleasant,  the 

only  way  to  act  is  to  regulate  the  prices  as 
much  as  possible  by  experience  gained  in  hotels. 
A  general  rule  which  has  been  recommended,  to 
offer  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  price  asked  in 
shops  is  not  a  good  one ;  many  Italians  deal  in  an 
honourable  straightforward  manner,  and  in  every 
case  therefore  a  courteous  demeanour  should  be 
observed,  to  escape  giving  pain  to  honest  men, 
whilst  by  a  little  prudent  inquiry  beforehand, 
a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  prices  may  be  gained, 
so  as  to  escape  the  exactions  of  knaves.  Artists’ 
colour-men  sell  at  moderate  and  fixed  prices, 
and  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  which  a  student 
is  likely  to  want  are  easily  ascertained  from 
resident  autists. 

The  other  persons  with  ■whom  a  student  must 
come  in  contact  are  seiwants,  custodi  or  keepers 
of  galleries,  models,  and  vendors  of  antiqm- 
ties.  Servants  at  hotels  receive  a  small  fee, 
others,  called  “  di  piazza  ”  are  ready  to  conduct 

the  stranger  to  see  the  lions  ;  and  it  is  a  saving 
of  time  to  employ  one  of  these  where  the  stay  in 
a  place  of  interest  does  not  exceed  a  few  hours  or 
at  most  a  day:  even  when  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
stay  of  several  days,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  employ 
a  guide  for  one  day  to  point  out  the  principal 
monuments  and  galleries,  and  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  town.  Custodi  arc  found  every¬ 
where,  and  are  paid  a  small  fee  on  each  visit  to 
the  gallery  or  monument ;  and  if  a  ticket  for 
study  is  taken  out,  a  suitable  fee  is  given  to  the 
custode  when  the  proposed  works  ai-e  termi¬ 
nated.  Most  students  fall  into  the  traps  laid  by 
vendors  of  antiquities ;  it  is  prudent  to  avoid 
all  purchases  till  a  residence  of  some  time  and 
study  in  museums  have  matured  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  objects. 

The  classes  that  have  now  been  mentioned, 
are  those  which  hasty  travellers  are  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  types  of  the  nation ;  the  judgment  thus 
hastily  passed  is  a  monstrous  one,  and  signally 
unjust  to  that  polite,  amiable,  generous  and 
high-minded  people,  the  Italians — a  people  whose 
character  constrasts  advantageously  witli  that  of 
any  other  with  whom  they  may  be  compared. 
The  great  ancestors  of  this  people  produced 
the  works  which  the  student  travels  so  far  to 
study  and  profit  by  as  perfect  models,  and  it 
will  bo  well  for  him  if  this  consideration  influ¬ 
ence  his  disposition  to  estimate  the  existing 
race,  whilst  it  will  be  very  advantageous  if  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  opportunities  of  cultivating 
the  society  of  accomplished  Italians.  If  he  be 
intelligent  and  well-bred,  his  humble  position  as 
to  fortune  will  not  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of 
Italian  friends  or  diminish  their  disposition  to 
meet  him  wdth  courtesy  and  respect,  and  from 
them  he  may  learn  much  that  will  be  of  infinite 
service  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

The  Italians  are  singularly  tolerant  of  English 
eccentricities  ;  even  in  their  churches  they  bear 
with  conduct  upon  the  part  of  tourists  which 
would  not  be  suffered  in  England,  if  foreigners 
conducted  themselves  here  in  the  same  manner. 
Allowance  may  be  made  for  eagerness  to  see 
these  fine  monuments  and  the  noble  -works  of 
Art  which  they  contain,  but  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  stupid  irreverence  or  affected 
scorn  with  which  some  travellers  jierambulate 
churches  in  Italy.  Everything  is  generously 
thrown  open  to  the  traveller,  an  amount  of 
freedom  is  granted  of  which  we  have  biit  few 
similar  examples  at  home,  and  a  student  with 
his  heart  in  the  right  place  will  readily  comply 
with  regulations  which  arc  in  every  case  liberal 
and  perfectly  reasonable. 

Upon  arriving  in  Rtme,  if  that  city  be  the 
student’s  destination,  the  plan  of  residence  may 
at  once  be  determined  upon.  A  lodging  may 
readily  be  procured,  with  or  without  a  studio,  at 
a  moderate  rent,  by  the  month.  It  is  usual  to 
breakfast  at  the  cafe,  to  dine  at  the  trattoria ; 
and  thus  the  student  is  wholly  independent 
of  household  cares,  and  may  pursue  his  studies 
in  uninterrupted  freedom  in  the  galleries,  or 
in  the  Foi'um,  or  wherever  his  search  after 
knowledge  may  lead  him.  His  annual  outlay 
for  rent  and  living  may  amount,  with  great 
economy,  to  about  sixty  pounds.-*  It  may  be 
remarked  in  concluding  this  section,  that  a 
prudent  care  for  health  is  absolutely  required 
in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy  subject  to 
malaria ;  the  effects  of  a  bad  fever  appear  never 
to  be  conquered,  paralysed  limbs,  imperfect 
speech,  and  other  painful  effects  sometimes 
follow  these  attacks.  Some  constitutions  are, 
evidently,  very  susceptible,  therefore,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  on  his  guard.  In  winter,  there 
is  little  danger ;  in  summer,  he  should  avoid 

exposing  himself  to  the  heavy  dew  of  sun¬ 
set  ;  sleeping  with  a^n  open  window,  except  in 
healthy  localities,  is  a  certain  way  of  getting  a 
fever ;  a  chill,  following  exercise,  may  also  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect.  There  have  been  sad  cases 
of  early  death  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention 
to,  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  m 
countries  infested  by  malaria.  Let  no  considera¬ 
tion  induce  a  student  to  visit  infected  districts 
in  summer,  or  to  sit  down  to  sketch,  or  to  stoop 
low,  so  as  to  bring  the  mouth  near  the  ground, 
in  places  affected  by  the  pestilential  miasma  of 
the  Italian  plains. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  this,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  that  many  young  men,  intending 
to  be  artists,  but  who  have  everything  to  learn, 
will  continue  to  visit  Italy,  as  heretofore,  in 
search  of  instruction.  No  one  acquainted  with 
student-life  in  Rome  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
numbers  who  visit  that  capital  of  the  arts 
annually,  and  of  the  fact  that  many  do  so  -with 
little  knowledge  of  art  beyond  that  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  character.  To  these  students  it  has  been 
suggested  to  extend  their  knowledge,  to  exalt 
their  ideas  of  art,  and  of  their  functions  as 
artists,  by  a  more  decided  and  extensive  course 
of  literary  study  than  is  common;  a  few  useful 
works  were  indicated,*  and  in  the  perusal  or 
e.xaminatiou  of  these  the  student  will  be  led  to 
that  of  many  more  of  value  and  importance. 

The  student  was  also  recommended  to  extend 
his  studies  and  researches  beyond  the  narrow 
circle,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  not  un- 
frequently  leaves  the  painter,  although  skilful 
in  painting  heads,  unable  to  put  a  table  into 
perspective  ;  the  sculptor,  unacquainted  with 
any  process  of  ai't  but  modelling,  and  cold 
to  the  value  and  merits  of  painting;  and  the 
architect,  so  far  as  drawmg  is  concerned,  the 
slave  of  his  compasses  and  T  square,  and  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  merits  of  any  art  but  his  o-wn. 

The  youthful  student  was  warned  against 
the  naturalism  which  is  corrupting  some 
branches  of  art  upon  the  continent,  and  in 
this  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  in¬ 
teresting  and  characteristic  school  of  sculpture 
may  remain  free  from  an  element  which,  judging 
by  many  of  the  productions  from  France  and 

Italy,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  destroying  the 
purity  of  this  noble  art  elsewhere.  Those 
phases  of  naturalism  which  degrade  the  art 
of  painting  in  this  country  to  low  and 
vile  representations  must  also  be  deprecated, 
when  we  see  the  walls  of  our  provincial  exhi¬ 
bitions  covered  with  pictm-es  illustrative  of 
vulgar  vices  and  customs  bought  by  Art- 
Unions  and  private  purchasers,  indicating  upon 
the  part  of  all  a  depraved  taste  and  mistaken 
views  of  art  and  of  their  duties.  If  the  young 
artist  does  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  higher 
walks  of  art,  he  ought  not  to  forget  that 
in  those  of  a  more  homely  character  it  is  still 
his  duty  to  exalt  and  to  refine,  and  there  is 
much  to  occupy  the  pencil  dedicated  to  the 
illustration  of  scenes  of  every-day  hfe,  -without 
painting  those  which  are  utterly  common-place 
and  trifling,  or  revolting. 

During  his  travels  the  student  will  hear 
foreigners  express  opinions  on  Art,  and  upon  the 
merits  of  the  English  school,  which  will  be  new 
to  him,  and  may  strike  him  with  surprise ;  the 
apparent  indifference  to  the  study  of  style,  and 
of  form,  is  frequently  commented  upon  by  con¬ 
tinental  critics,  with  no  little  severity.  Of  our 
artists,  the  immortal  Flaxman  is  the  only  one 
who  is  acknowledged  to  have  exhibited  a  great 
manner,  and  whose  powers  are  universally  re¬ 
cognised.  They  urge  upon  us,  and  -with  reason, 
the  necessity  of  more  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  that  no  school  can  be  considered  great  in 
which  the  first  element  of  greatness  is  wanting, 
and  that  we  should  look  less  to  Reynolds 
and  others  of  the  last  centui-y  who,  totally 
deficient  in  greatness  of  style,  and  merely 
melodramatic  in  sentiment,  weak  in  form  to 
the  last  degree,  and  painting  more  upon  the 
principles  of  decorators  than  as  artists,  have 
bequeathed  to  their  successors  an  evil  heritage 
and  example  which  unhappily  influence  our 

*  From  an  accidental  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  cor¬ 
rected  “  copy,”  several  misprints  occurred  in  the  list  of 
books,  and  in  otlier  parts  of  the  first  paper. 

*  A  statement,  which  is  subjoined,  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  expense  of  travelling  in  Italy.  A  student’s 
annual  outlay  at  Munich  need  not  exceed  twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum  for  rent  and  living,  and  education  in 
the  Academy  College,  and  access  to  the  librai-y  are  free. 
A  French  student  in  Paris  can  manage  with  about  forty 
pounds  a-year :  an  English  student  requires  more  than 
this  however.  His  monthly  payment  for  admission  to  the 
atelier  of  a  first-rate  artist  will  '  e  about  one  pound.  If 
he  obtain  access  to  the  Academy  there  are  no  fees;  he 
may  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  free ;  and  there 
are  many  other  opportunities  of  free  study.  His  only 
educational  expense,  in  addition  to  his  fee  to  his  master, 
is  for  the  living  model.  The  moderate  cost  of  living  and 
liberal  provision  for  free  education  of  the  highest  class 
on  the  continent,  may  readily  account  for  the  emigration 
of  students  from  this  expensive  country 
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scliool  to  tliG  present  day.  The  student  may 
bo  inclined  to  retort  and  to  criticise  the  feeble 
mechanism  and  defective  colouring  of  many 
of  our  continental  brethren,  but  he  will  do 
well  to  weigh  calmly  tho  criticisms  upon  our 
alleged  deficiencies;  and  it  may  be  permitted  to 
advise  the  student  whilst  examining  tlie  methods  of 
handling  in  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters,  the 
manner  of  glazing,  and  speculating  upon  what 
tho  dead  colouring  may  have  been  (a  kind  of 
criticism  so  characteristic  of  our  countrymen,) 
to  give  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  the  manner 
of  drawing,  and  to  the  sentiment,  expression, 
and  comjiositiou.  Tho  necessity  for  more 
attention  to  form  and  for  a  more  complete 
and  conscientious  stylo  of  painting  than  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  last  century  i.s  now  evidently 
felt ;  may  our  rising  artists  give  these  subjects 
their  most  earnest  attention,  and  may  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  adding  to  the  other  admirable  cpialities 
of  our  national  school,  that  of  a  great  manner 
in  design  and  painting.  The  beauty  of  the 
English  people  is  a  frequent  theme  of  admira¬ 
tion  with  foreign  writers,  and  they  say  to  us. 
When  nature  has  done  so  much  for  you,  can 
you  not  present  the  world  with  an  ideal  formed 
upon  the  beautiful  national  typo  1  ” 

In  studying  the  great  masters  with  a  view 
to  the  formation  of  style,  our  young  artists  have 
frequently  evinced  a  disposition  to  follow  the 
letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  their  works ;  nor 
is  this  limited  to  our  own  school,  it  is  found  in 
those  of  the  continent,  especially  in  Germany,  of 
one  of  whose  greatest  artists  it  was  remarked  by 
a  Frenchman,  referring  to  this  disposition  to 
mere  imitation,  “  11  est  nourri  des  grands 
maitres,  et  les  rend  par  morceaux.”  There  is  also 
much  in  our  usual  modes  of  expressing  our¬ 
selves  upon  the  mei’its  of  the  great  masters 
which  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  student,  and 
to  induce  him  to  look  to  special  artists  as  models 
of  certain  qualities,  and  to  overlook  the  merits  of 
others,  and  prevents  him  from  seeing  that  the 
greatest  masters  exhibit  in  their  works  that 
completeness,  without  which  they  would  not  be 
great.  Thus,  when  form  is  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  or  remark,  Michael  Angelo  is  specially 
referred  to,  Raphael  when  grace,  Titian  when 
colour.  The  consequences  of  this  partial  mode  of 
thought  have  been  at  different  times  apparent 
in  our  own  and  other  schools,  and  have  been  a 
source  of  infinite  mischief  to  students ;  thus, 
Titian  exclusively  becomes  the  model  for  colour ; 
yet,  if  it  be  the  student’s  object  and  ambition 
to  embrace  the  highest  walk  of  Art,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Titian  may  mislead.  Buonarotti  in 
the  incomparable  ceiling  of  the  Sistina,  and 
Raphael  in  the  Stanze,  but  especially  in  the 
“  Mass  of  Bolsenna,”  have  illustrated  the  true 
application  of  the  principles  of  harmonious 
colouring  in  monumental  art  with  far  greater 
success  than  Titian  in  his  mural  pictures,  as 
witness  the  Chapel  of  St.  Antonio,  in  Padua. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  a  different  method  of 
studying  the  works  of  the  past.  As  he  visits 
the  museums,  galleries,  and  churches  of  Italy, 
the  youthful  student  may  find  instruction  of 
the  most  valuable  nature  in  the  works  of  every 
era,  nor  ought  he,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
practice,  to  give  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  some  favourite  artist  or  period.  Thus, 
in  Greek  Archaic  Art,  beside  other  instruction, 
he  will  find  a  perfect  development  of  those 
principles  of  composition  suited  to  the  union 
of  sculpture  and  of  architecture,  which  have 
been  so  grievously  forgotten  in  certain  pedi¬ 
ments  lately  filled  with  sculpture  in  London. 
In  the  statues  of  the  next  period  he  may  mark 
the  influence  of  the  study  of  nature  upon  the 
sculptors  of  Greece,  and  in  that  study  their 
rejection  of  all  that  is  trite  or  common-place,  or 
vulgar.  Then  follows  the  greatest  development 
of  the  ideal  style,  and  from  its  contemplation, 
and  the  noble  lessons  which  it  is  ever  giving,  he 
may  pass  on  to  remark  the  change  which  gra¬ 
dually  took  place  in  the  passage  from  that  first 
great  style  of  Art  which  represented  immovable 
greatness  of  soul,  to  that  which  appealed  to 
gentler  emotions  and  represented  the  human 
form  influenced  by  passions  and  sorrows, — there¬ 
after  the  growth  of  naturalism, — its  most  mag¬ 
nificent  phase  in  the  agonised  Laocoon,  its 

further  development  in  the  Dying  Gladi¬ 
ator. 

When  ho  turns  from  the  study  of  cla.ssic 
models  to  that  of  tho  works  of  the  Italian 
schools,  tho  student  is  earnestly  recommended 
not  to  follow  tho  herd  by  regarding  with  in¬ 
difference  the  works  of  the  early  masters  because 
at  first  sight  they  appear  to  him,  to  use  tho 
usual  ])hraseology,  “  stiff  and  uncouth  he  will 
do  well  to  rellect  that  Giotto  worked  in  an  ago 
of  extraordinary  mental  activity  and  jjower,  that 
by  the  universal  consent  of  his  own  and  succeed¬ 
ing  times  he  has  been  placed  very  high  amongst 
great  names.  The  student  will  do  well  to  mis¬ 
trust  the  judgment  which  so  commonly  misleads 
the  young  in  tho  presence  of  the  works  of  tho 
early  masters.  From  the  works  of  Giotto  and 
Orcagna  he  may  receive  invahiahle  lessons  in 
pose  and  action,  expressive  of  dignity,  or 
emotion ;  in  which  these  two  great  masters 
never  have  been  excelled.  The  purity  and 
devout  fervour  of  Fra  Bcato,  tho  terrible  energy 
of  Signorelli,  who  in  so  much  anticipated 
Michael  Angelo,  and  if  ho  does  not  equal 
the  great  Florentine  in  his  finest  works,  is  also 
wholly  free  from  his  faults  ;  the  naturalism  of 
Masaccio,  combined  with  histoiic  dignity,  may 
each,  in  their  turn,  be  subjects  for  thought  and 
judicious  study,  and  the  student  will  do  well  if 
he  make  many  careful  drawings  from  their  works, 
and  from  those  of  other  masters  of  their  times. 

The  change  of  ideas  which  followed,  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  pictures  of  Ghirlandajo,  Perugino, 
Pinturicchio,  and  other  great  artists  of  tho  re¬ 
markable  epoch  which  preceded  that  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo,  should  receive  the  attentive 
consideration  of  tho  student.  He  should  read 
carefully  the  admirable  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  pictures  of  this  period,  and 
seek  for  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  experienced 
artists  upon  them.  The  object  of  these  brief 
remarks  is  to  induce  students  to  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  masters  whom  they 
have  shown  too  much  disposition  to  pass  by 
altogether,  or,  at  best,  to  regard  with  small 
attention. 

By  the  examination  of  these,  and  other  works 
of  the  great  masters,  in  an  earnest,  devoted,  but 
large  spirit,  and  by  the  study  of  nature  as  they 
studied  her,  the  student  may,  if  the  Almighty 
giver  of  talent  has  been  pleased  to  endow  him, 
become  a  great  artist  also,  which  he  never  can 
hope  to  be  by  the  dedication  of  his  talents  to  a 
narrow  practice,  or  to  exclusive  imitation  of  the 
works  of  some  particular  model ;  his)  object 
ought  to  be  to  produce  images  of  nature  as  a 
true  and  great  artist,  not  of  other  men’s  images 
of  nature  however  admii’able. 

While  on  his  travels  another  interesting  and 
profitable  subject  for  thought  cannot  fail  to  pre¬ 
sent  itself  to  the  intelligent  student,  when  he 
sees  the  number,  extent,  and  magnificence  of  the 
works  of  Art  existing  in  small  States.  So  far  as 
the  art  of  painting  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  to  the  universal  practice  of 
fresco  that  Italy  owes  this  distinction.  An  artist 
of  the  cinque-cento  could  cover  the  walls  of  a 
public  monument  with  frescos  in  the  time  now 
required  to  produce  an  easel  picture  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  “  Incendio  del  Borgo  ”  was  painted 
in  forty  days ;  the  “  Galatea,”  in  the  Farnesina, 
was  painted  in  eleven  or  twelve  days ;  Raphael 
could  paint  three  figures,  the  size  of  life,  in 
fresco,  in  five  days,  and  other  masters  were 
equally  rapid,  as  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
an  examination  of  their  works.  The  secondary 
artists  also  painted  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in 
fresco ;  the  pilasters  in  the  Loggia  occupied  seven 
days  each ;  allowing  as  much  more  time  by  these 
sure  and  masterly  hands  for  the  preparation  of 
the  cartoons,  we  see  how  it  is  that  so  many 
works  were  produced.  It  is  probable  that  the 
“  Incendio  del  Borgo,”  painted  in  the  manner 
and  at  the  rate  of  modern  pictures  would  occupy 
several  years.  It  is  also  evident  that  frescos 
thus  rapidly  painted,  must  have  cost  less  money 
than  is  now  expended  upon  easel  pictures,  and 
we  may  thus  readily  account  for  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  paintings  existing  in  Italy. 

The  extraordinary  durability  of  this  method  of 
painting  is  also  worthy  of  the  student's  attentive 
consideration ;  he  may  contrast  the  easel  pictures 
of  Cimabue  with  his  frescos  in  Assisi,  the  first 

cannot  possibly  give  other  than  a  faint  idea 
of  this  great  ai'tist’s  merits,  tlie  second  are,  in 
parts,  as  perfect  as  when  painted.  But  for  their 
mural  paintings  we  should  know  nothing  of  the 
transcendent  merits  of  the  immortal  Giotto,  of 
the  magnificent  Orcagna,  or  of  many  other  re¬ 
markable  painter's.  No  oil  picture  a  century 
old  remains,  or  could  have  remained,  in  the 
state  in  whicli  it  came  from  the  master’s  hands, 
hut  there  exist  frescos  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourtecntli  centuries,  which  are  in  parts  still  i 

pure  and  brilliant  as  when  painted.  , 

There  are  many  other  subjects  for  study  1 

which  space  excludes  frotn  present  conside-  ' 

ration,  but  there  is  one  subject  which  may  be 
briefly  alluded  to — the  young  artist’s  intelligent 
study  of  the  art  of  tbo  ornamentist  in  Italy. 

The  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  proves  the 
deplorable  state  of  ornamental  design  in  this 
country  ;  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  students 
of  fine  art  should  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
tho  examination  of  this  subject ;  it  is  one  which 
involves  too  many  considerations  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  lines,  but  it  is  earnestly  pressed  j 

upon  the  attention  of  our  travelling  students,  1 

more  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  the  artist  will  bo  more  widely 
employed  in  works  of  decoration. 

The  decorations  of  the  Hotel  do  Yille  have 
lately  attracted  tlie  attention  and  excited  the 
wonder  of  our  countrymen  ;  these  were  executed 
by  well-known  and  accomplished  artists.  M. 
Vauchelet  and  other  eminent  men  painted  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  M.  Abele  de  Pujol  in  the  ; 

Bourse,  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  decorating 
a  public  edifice  in  Paris  or  in  Germany  the 
example  of  the  cinque-cento  is  followed,  and 
the  work  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  artists,  and 
not  as  with  us  in  those  of  foreign  pretenders  or  ; 

advertising  decorators,  many  of  whom,  scarcely  ' 

know  one  end  of  a  brush  from  the  other, 
and  are  dependent  on  foreign  publications  for  ' 

their  ideas  of  art.  Our  system  is  rotten  from 
the  very  foundation,  nor  can  we  make  matters 
better,  or  obtain  results  as  favourable  as  those 
in  Munich  or  Paris,  till  we  adopt  the  same  plan 
of  operations. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  reflect  that 
the  great  masters,  in  addition  to  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  as  artists,  were  men  of  varied 
knowledge  and  acquirements,  they  stood  upon  a  i 

level  with  the  most  distinguished  Uterati  and 
philosophers  of  the  day ;  these  universal  men 
painted  monumental  and  easel  pictures,  produced  | 

statues  and  other  works  of  sculpture,  built  ^ 

palaces  and  churches,  fortified  cities,  formed 
canals ;  their  genius  and  cultivated  knowledge 
influenced  all  the  arts,  and  were  felt  everywhere 
from  the  palace  and  cloister  to  the  workshop  of 
the  mechanic.  The  student  must  feel,  if  he 
profits  by  his  travels  in  Italy,  that  the  present 
system  of  education,  however  good  it  may  be 
in  some  respects,  is  of  far  too  restricted  a 
plan ;  and  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  education  of  the  artist  could  be  made  to 
resemble  in  many  important  respects  that  given 
in  preparation  for  other  liberal  professions.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  student  of  Art  may 
attend  college  like  others ;  he  might  do  so  if  ^ 
the  lectures  were  freely  open  to  every  one  as  at 
the  Soi'bonne,  but  few  students  are  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  expense  in  this  country.  Besides, 
it  is  necessary  to  force  upon  the  attention 
of  the  inexperienced  student  the  desirableness  , 

and  possibility  of  other  study  than  that  of 
the  mere  practice  of  his  peculiar  branch  of 

Art.  If  lecturers  upon  various  branches  of 
science  and  literature,  as  well  as  upon  Art,  were 
appointed  in  our  schools  of  fine  art ;  and  if 
honours  were  granted  as  at  the  universities,  and  i 

a  high  standard  of  acquirements  indicated  as  i 

necessary  to  the  artist,  his  position  in  the  eyes  ! 

of  his  practical  countrymen  would  be  improved,  1 

and  consequently  his  use  in  the  commonwealth  ! 

immeasurably  increased.  The  prevailing  ideas 
of  the  functions  and  duties  and  status  of  the  | 

artist  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  better  ones  sub-  ! 

stituted  before  Art  can  take  its  true  place,  and  ' 

produce  its  wholesome  influence,  and  truly  ' 

minister  to  the  welfare,  instruction,  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  nation.  However  desirable  it  is 
to  improve  and  add  to  the  numbers  of  our 
Schools  of  Design,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
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to  tlie  general  welfare  to  enable  our  academies 
of  Fine  Arts  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of 
ediicating  artists.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  the  present  divorcement  of  the  fine  and 
industrial  arts  is  fatal  to  the  interests  and 
advancement  of  both,  and  the  sooner  this  truth 
is  felt  and  acted  upon  the  better.  Other  People 
have  wisely  educated  the  sons  of  labour  in  a 
knowledge  of  art,  but  they  have  not  like  us,  in 
a  spirit  of  ignorance  and  grovelling  economy, 
looked  to  them  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
country  as  designers  as  well  as  artisans.  It  is 
not  to  men  who  give  an  hour  or  two  to  the 
study  of  art  after  the  toil  of  the  day  is  over, 
or  by  anticipating  that  toil  at  an  early  morning 
hour,  that  we  are  to  look  for  proficiency  in  arts 
which  demand  so  many  years  of  study  ;  our 
low  view  of  the  status  and  education  of  this 
class  of  artists  will  ever  bear  the  same  fruits  of 
disappointment  and  inferiority  of  position. 

How  can  the  art  of  design  applied  to  manu¬ 
factures  flourish  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
deprived  of  that  stimulus  to  exertion — public 
sympathy  and  applause,  and  whose  merits 
redound  only  to  the  fame  of  the  capitalists  who 
employ  them?  On  the  continent  now,  as  in 
former  times,  employers  are  proud  to  name  their 
designers,  as  it  adds  to  their  reputation  for 
taste  and  good  sense  to  have  employed  good 
artists ;  thus  the  designer  like  the  artist  enjoys 
an  honourable  reputation.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  the  veiy  different  position  of  the 
British  artist  of  the  same  class. 

A  small  annual  grant  of  about  18,000Z.  a 
year  proportionably  divided,  would  place  our 
three  royal  academies  in  a  position  to  give  a 
high  education  in  art,  literature,  and  science. 
In  the  academy  at  B’loi'cnce  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  classes  presided  over  by  Professors, — painting, 
sc\ilpture,  architecture,  elements  of  drawing,  per¬ 
spective,  anatomy,  history,  mythology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  hydraulics,  engraving  on  copper,  and  on 
gems,  ornament,  scngliola,  drawing  from  flowers, 
study  from  the  life,  chemistry,  and  mechanics ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  last  subject  a 
groat  amount  of  instruction  is  afforded  in  many 
branches  of  science.  In  the  same  academy  we 
find  a  complete  school  of  music  and  declamation, 
and  of  mechanics  and  trades.  It  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  contrast  the  ideas  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  small  state  of  Tuscany  in  establish¬ 
ing,  regulating,  and  preserving  this  academy 
with  its  large  body  of  professors,  its  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  casts,  its  series  of  pictures  by  the  greatest 
masters,  its  collection  of  models  and  manufactures, 
its  galleries,  class  rooms,  &c.,  &c.,  with  those 
that  prevailed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  England.* 
C.  H.  Wilson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIGHT  IN  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Sill, — Having  observed  a  paper  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Art-Journal  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
“  On  the  lighting  of  Picture  and  Sculpture  Galle¬ 
ries  ;  ”  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  additional  observations 
on  this  important  subject.  The  plan  advocated 
by  Mr.  Wilson  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris;  and  with  such  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  must  necessarily  impress  every 
one  familiar  with  the  previous  arrangement  of 
that  gallery,  with  a  sense  of  the  immense  advanta- 
tages  of  the  new  mode  of  lighting. 

Formerly  the  Louvre  was  a  complete  chaos,  so 
far  as  concerned  its  contents;  the  pictures  were 
hung  without  system  or  selection,  and  great 
numbers  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity  ; — under 
recent  management,  however,  many  improvements 
have  been  effected.  The  celebrated  long  gallery 
to  which  I  would  particularly  refer,  and  which 
contained  the  most  important  pictures  of  the 
collection,  was  formerly  very  unequally  and 
inefficiently  lighted  :  it  is  divided,  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  be  aware,  into  three  lengths  or 
divisions,  which,  from  having  apparently  been 
constructed  at  different  periods,  have  induced 
certain  changes  and  modifications  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  of  the  gallery  both  inside  and  out ; 
of  these,  the  centre  portion  was  formerly  the  worst 
off  for  light,  being  lighted  from  low  side  windows 
deeply  recessed  in  the  massive  wall ;  the  two  other 
divisions  were  better  supplied,  but  still  only 
imperfectly,  from  skylights  on  both  sides  of  the 
semicircular  vaulted  ceiling  ;  these  latter  divisions 
remain  much  as  before,  although  important  ame¬ 
liorations  have  been  effected  in  other  respects; 
but  the  centre  portion  was  a  sort  of  cellar,  and  the 
pictures  it  contained  all  but  invisible  ;  it  is  here 
that  the  new  plan  has  been  introduced.  I  en¬ 
close  a  .slight  sketch  (from  memory,)  of  the 
arrangement  adopted,  by  which  you  will  see  that 
it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  mode  advised  by 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
change  than  that  now  produced ;  indeed,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  gallery  is  altered  by  it;  stand¬ 
ing  at  either  end,  one  is  forcibly  struck  with  the 
greater  volume  and  purity  of  light  in  this  part, 
as  compared  with  the  other  two  divisions  ;  indeed 
the  pictures  are  scarcely  to  be  recognised  again, 
even  by  those  who  w'ere  formerly  in  the  daily  habit 
of  regarding  them  ;  there  is  now  no  obscurity, 
no  glare,  none  of  that  indistinctness  or  confusion 
of  light  which  w'as  formerly  destructive  of  all 
unity  of  effect;  all  now  is  calm,  lightsome,  and 
distinct  ;  the  mind  has  leasure  to  drink  in  the 
full  meaning  of  each  work,  undisturbed,  as  for¬ 
merly,  by  the  thousand  drawbacks,  w'hich  disposed 
one  to  pass  on  and  forego  the  effort,  rather  than 
fatigue  both  eye  and  temper  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  see. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  tour  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  having,  during  the  course  of  it,  visited 


*  The  following  statement  of  the  expenses  lately  incurred  by  an  artist,  in  going  from  London  to  Rome,  and  in 
returning,  including  those  of  his  halts  at  several  places  upon  the  road,  will  be  found  useful.  It  may  be  stated  that 
it  is  the  account  of  expenditure  of  one  acquainted  with  traveliing  in  France,  but  who  had  not  previously  visited  Itaiy. 


Cost  of  Jouenf.y. 

Cost  of  Living  and  Casuals. 

Time  in 

llrmrs. 

£ 

.t. 

d. 

£ 

.T. 

d. 

Cab  to  railway 

1) 

2 

6 

Porter,  Calais 

0 

0 

6 

London  to  Dover  .  . 

1 

2 

6 

Dinner  and  Commissionaire 

0 

3 

4 

Dover  to  Calais 

(1 

8 

9 

Bed  and  breakfast,  Lille 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Calais  to  Lille,  2nd  class 

0 

5 

0 

Bill  at  Cologne  .  .  . 

0 

15 

0 

1-J 

Lille  to  Cologne,  2iul 

En  route  .... 

(.) 

3 

4 

class, — baggage 

1 

5 

0 

En  route,  Rhine  .  .  . 

0 

7 

0 

12 

Steamer  to  Biebrich 

(J 

12 

8 

Frankfort,  bed  and  breakfast 

0 

6 

6 

3 

Biebrich  to  Frankfort  . 

0 

3 

1 

En  route . 

0 

2 

2 

11 

Frankfort  to  Basle,  2nd 

Basle,  bed  and  breakfast 

0 

3 

7 

class,— luggage  . 

1 

5 

0 

En  route . 

0 

1 

8 

14 

Basle  to  Lucerne,  coupe 

0 

12 

6 

Lucerne,  tea  and  bed  . 

0 

4 

2 

Luceime  to  Fluelen,  by 

Breakfast  on  board  steamer. 

0 

1 

8 

steamer  .  .  .  . 

0 

4 

2 

En  route  .... 

0 

4 

2 

2G 

Fluelen  to  Milan,  coupe 

1 

19 

0 

Milan,  4  days  .  .  .  . 

1 

9 

6 

20 

NlilantoVerona,  interior 

0 

15 

6 

En  route  .... 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Verona  to  Venice,  2nd 

Verona,  dinner,  bed,  &c. .  . 

0 

4 

8 

class,— luggage  . 

0 

10 

0 

Venice,  5  days 

1 

10 

0 

Venice  to  Padua,  2nd 

Padua,  commissionaire  and 

class, — luggage  .  . 

0 

3 

0 

sights,  dinner  .  .  . 

0 

6 

8 

2S 

Padua  to  Bologna,  Vet- 

En  route  .... 

0 

6 

4 

tura  .... 

0 

15 

6 

Bologna,  2  days  .  .  , 

0 

15 

0 

16 

Bologna  to  Florence, 

En  route  .... 

0 

2 

0 

diligence  .  .  . 

0 

13 

9 

Florence,  7  days  .  .  . 

1 

9 

6 

37 

Florence  to  Rome,  dili¬ 

En  route  .... 

0 

6 

3 

gence,  by  Sienna 

2 

12 

0 

Rome,  10  days  .  .  . 

2 

19 

0 

72 

Rome  to  Florence,  Vet- 

En  route  .... 

0 

12 

6 

tiira,  and  diligence  by 

Florence,  1  day  .  .  . 

0 

10 

0 

Pemgia  .  .  .  . 

2 

10 

0 

En  route  .... 

0 

1 

3 

Florence  to  Pisa,  2nd 

Pisa,  2  days  .  .  .  . 

0 

7 

11 

class  .... 

0 

3  10 

En  route  .... 

0 

5  10 

28 

Pisa  to  Genoa,  coupe  . 

1 

5 

10 

Genoa,  1  day  .  .  .  . 

0 

6 

10 

77 

G  enoa  to  Paris,  diligence 

En  route  .... 

1 

1 

8 

and  rail 

4 

3 

6 

En  route . 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Pari^  to  London,  2nd 

class  .... 

2 

1 

0 

Expenses  of  Passpoet. 

£  s. 


Lord  Palmerston’s  passport  0  7 

Binding  do.,  French,  Aus¬ 
trian,  and  Plus,  signatures  0  13 

Calais . 0  1 

Frankfort .  .  ..01 

Milan . 0  0 

Venice  .  .  .01 

Venice,  Papal,  and  Tuscan 
“  visa's  ”  .  .  .  .04 

Bologna . 0  0 

Florence  .  ■  .  .01 

“  Visa’s  ”  at  do.  .  ..06 

Do.  at  Rome  .  .  .  .08 

Do.  at  Florence  .  ..03 

Do.  do . 0  0 

Genoa,  French  Consul  ..02 
Genoa,  English  Consul  .  0  2 
Genoa,  police  .  .  ..03 

Commissionaire  .  .  .01 

Turin,  do . 0  0 

Pont  de  Beauvoisin  .  .00 

Boulogne . 0  0 


d. 

6 

0 

8 

3 

10 

3 

1 

9 

3 
8 
6 

4 
10 

6 

3 

4 
8 

10 

10 

5 


£3  2  9 


The  entire  expense  of  the  journey, 
including  porters,  enstodi,  ciceroni, 
guide-books,  catalogues,  and  pass¬ 
port  stands  thus ; —  £  s  d 

Boats,  raiiwai ,  diligence  .  23  13  3 

Expense  of  living  en  route  .5126 

Hotels . 13  2  11 

Custodi,  ciceroni,  &c.  ..354 

Guide-books,  catalogues  .  2  11  2 

Passports . 3  2  9 


£51  7  11 

Loss  by  exchange  .  .200 


nearly  all  the  most  famous  galleries  of  Italy ;  and 
I  can  safely  say  I  have  not  seen  one  in  which  the 
lighting  is  not  more  or  less  deficient;  in  some, 
both  arrangement  and  lighting  must  have  been 


dictated  by  stupidity  itself ;  everywhere  in  Italy 
one  is  disappointed  and  annoyed  from  this  cause. 
How  much  we  lose  of  the  glorious  frescoes  that 
everywhere  abound,  from  the  universal  obscurity 
in  which  they  are  enveloped ;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  noblest 
works  are  “things  not  seen,”  but  rather  guessed 
at — half  imagined — in  fact,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “  Lamp 
of  Sacrifice,”  or  some  equally  obscure  luminary, 
would  seem  to  have  been  their  guiding  light; 
certainly  light  for  human  eyes  can  very  rarely 
have  been  calculated  upon.  'The  churches  of  Italy 
at  the  present  day,  are  the  dark  mouldering 
sepulchres  of  Art ;  perhaps  I  am  digressing  in 
alluding  to  them,  but  whether  a  noble  wmrk  of 
Art  exists  in  a  gallery  or  a  church,  the  evil  is  the 
same  if  it  be  sacrificed  to  continual  gloom ;  and 
■against  this  it  is  the  duty  of  every  artist  to  enter 
his  protest.  Who,  for  instance,  can  really  be 
said  to  have  seen  our  own  greatest  picture, 
Sebastiano’s  “Raising  of  Lazarus,”  placed  in 
a  so-called  gallery  ?  Who,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  retained  any  adequate  impressions  of  Titian’s 
“  Peter  Martyr  ” — placed  high  up  on  a  trumpery 
bedecked  altar,  exposed  to  the  mildewing  blights 
of  a  damp  sea  breeze  from  ever-opened  portals ; 
blackened  and  fumigated  with  filthy'  incense ; 
lighted  from  above,  beneath,  around  ;  from  every 
quarter  that  can  give  an  extra  glare  upon  its 
surface  !  Such  instances  are,  alas,  innumerable ; 
they  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  universal 
ignorance  and  apathy  that  attends  this  subject, 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  There  is 
one  serious  evil,  too,  attending  the  ill-lighting  of 
works  of  art,  which  is  seldom  taken  into  account 
— obscurity  is  neglect.  “  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind:”  hence  deterioration  and  decay  ; — in  the 
dark  or  crowded  gallery  ;  the  dry  arid  surface,  the 
damp  and  mildewed  canvas,  the  opening  panel, 
may  crumble,  split,  and  moulder,  unobserved. 
In  the  dark  church  the  intonaco  may  blister, 
scale  and  effloresce  ;  ignorance  and  carelessness 
may  deface,  and  blacken  with  impunity.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  remarked  upon  the  loss  which 
statuary  suffers  from  injudicious  lighting  ;  I  would 
instance,  if  it  were  not  too  far  trespassing  upon  your 
valuable  space,  the  strange  fate  in  this  respect  that 
has  attended  many  of  the  finest  works  of  Michael 
Angelo ;”  and,  to  begin  with  those  nearest  home, 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  exists 
two  of  his  very  finest  statues  no  further  off  than 
Paris ;  these  are  two  of  the  Slaves,  or  Caryatidse, 
executed  for  the  monument  of  Julius  II.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  thrill  of  wonder  and  admiration 
with  which  I  first  saw  these  figures  years  ago ;  the 
more  so  as  they  came  upon  me  with  all  the 
novelty  of  a  discovery  ;  they  were,  at  that  period, 
placed  in  an  obscure  apartment,  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Louvre,  opened  only  on  Sundays, 
inaccessible  to  students,  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  visitors,  and  lighted  from  a  range  of  side- 
windows,  whose  confused  and  flickering  lights 
effectually  subdued  all  their  wonderful  finesse  of 
surface  into  mere  monotony.  I  am  not  aware 


whether  this  arrangement  has  been  superseded  ; 
I  should  hope  the  absurd  position  has  not  escaped 
the  intelligent  notice  of  the  new  authorities.  The 
remaining  two  of  this  series  I  have  recently  found 
out  in  the  famous  Boboli  Gardens  at  Florence ; 
dimly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  a  hideous  erection  of 
stones,  shells,  and  trumpery,  misnamed  a  grotto ; 
moss-grown,  battered,  damp,  half-imbedded  in 
rough  cast,  and  surrounded  with  a  childish  mosaic 
of  pebbles  and  spars.  In  the  Florence  Gallery  are 
his  “Bacchus,”  “  Adonis,”  and  little  “  Apollo  ;  ” 
and  in  the  same  lost  corner  with  these,  for  they  all 
share  the  same  fate,  is  Baccio  Bandinelli’s  copy  of 
the  “  Laocoon,”  Donatello's  “St.  John,”  and 
Sansovino’s  “  Bacchus,” — all  very  notable  works  ; 
they  are  placed  together  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
long  galleries,  lighted  by  one  window  at  the  end, 
and  a  range  of  low  side-lights,  the  effect  being 
perfect  nullity,  conflicting  shadows  in  some  portions, 
a  blank  diffused  half-shadow  in  others,  whilst  the 
discolorations  of  the  marble,  exaggerated  in  the 
uncertain  light,  effectually  destroy  all  mass  or 
eiisemble.  At  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  his  group  of 
“  Victory  ”  is  lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  a 
demi-twilight.  At  the  Accademia  his  half-finished 
“  St.  Matthew,”  is  placed  under  an  exterior  arcade, 
in  a  continual  shadow,  except,  perhaps,  the  lower 
part,  which  is  sometimes  cut  across  by  brilliant 
sun-light.  But  in  worse  plight  than  these  even, 
are  his  two  famous  “  Pietas,”  in  the  Duomo  of 
Florence,  and  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome ;  the  former 
is  placed  behind  the  high  altar,  perhaps  the  very 
darkest  place  in  this  very  dark  church  ;  there  is 
no  direct  light  of  any  kind  upon  it ;  all  one  can 
see  of  it,  beyond  its  dark  mass,  being  the  tinsel 
trumpery  with  which  they  have  bedizened  the  neck 
and  bosom  of  the  sorrowing  Mother:  at  St.  Peter’s 
his  well-known  group  is  lifted  up  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  eye,  amidst  a  heap  of  glaring 
marbles  and  mosaics,  impossible  to  be  seen  suffici¬ 
ently  near  without  complete  and  hopeless  fore¬ 
shortening  :  in  every  case,  the  exquisitely  modelled 
torso  of  the  Christ  is  completely  lost ;  whilst  the 
light  is  that  dreary  dim  diffusion,  which  blends 
flesh  and  drapery,  muscle,  bone,  and  tendon,  deep 
cuttings  and  prominences,  all  in  one  monotonous 
uncertainty. 

For  both  sculpture  and  painting,  the  importance 
of  correct  principles  of  lighting  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  upon ;  in  continental  churches  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  shortcomings  ;  but  even  there, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  ritual, 
are  not  incompatible ;  they  might  have  been  made  to 
harmonise.  In  galleries,  when  originally  constructed 
as  such,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  deficient  light¬ 
ing  ;  ignorance  and  imbecility  only  can  be  pleaded 
should  any  future  failure  in  this  respect  occur  in 
our  own  country.  One  word  more  upon  our 
own  national  collection,  and  I  shall  have  concluded 
my  observations.  I  was  particularly  struck  on  my 
return  recently,  with  the  dingy  dirty  aspect  of  our 
national  pictures  as  compared  with  those  of  foreign 
galleries ;  ditched  with  their  daily  dust,  dulled 
with  moisture,  and  blackened  with  foul  air,  in 
the  crowded  closets  where  they  are  now  huddled 
together,  they  must  be  undergoing  rapid  deterio¬ 
ration.  I  would  here  suggest  the  great  desirability 
of  protecting  all  the  smaller  pictures  with  glass, 
as  is  already  done  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  I  was 
impressed  with  the  utility  of  this  when  in  Genoa, 
where  the  pictures  in  the  numerous  Palazzi  are 
generally  in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preservation ; 
there  glazing  is  almost  universal  for  the  smaller 
works,  and  silk  curtains  very  frequently  hang 
before  the  larger  ones ;  the  result  being  a  freshness 
and  purity  of  tone  which  I  have  no  where  else 
remarked.  Hoping  what  has  already  appeared  in 
your  valuable  journal  on  the  subject  of  lighting 
will  stimulate  others  to  take  up  the  subject, 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Robinson. 

Govehnment  School  op  Design,  Hanlet, 

Sept,  Ibtk,  1851. 
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SCENES  OF  ARTIST  LIFE. 

No.  III.— FRANCISCO  PACIIKCO,  and  JUAN 
PANTOJA  DE  LA  CRUZ. 

The  more  striking  the  want  of  trath  in  the 
present  attempts  at  Art,  the  more  does  it  behove 
us  to  inquire  whence  that  want  of  truth  arises. 
No  one  who  has  visited  the  Ci’ystal  Palace  can 
doubt  as  to  the  power  that  Art  is  assuming  over 
tlie  mass  of  the  people  ;  it  is  a  substitute  for  the 
excitement  of  warlike  times,  and  a  pledge  for 
those  of  peace.  Let  an  attentive  observer  watch 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
he  will  see  nine  out  of  ten  pair  of  eyes  directed 
towards  the  sculpture,  which  sculpture  is  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactory,  although  a  gradual  and 
great  improvement  may  be  seen  since  the  days 
when  the  monuments  were  erected  in  St.  Paul’s. 
The  backwardness  of  Art  may  be  accounted  for 
in  more  ways  than  one  ;  but  one  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  it  may  be  in  the  conflict  going  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist.  The  education  of  persons  in 
general  is  now  undergoing  a  change  ;  it  is  of  a 
truth-telling,  downright,  inquiring,  and  calcu¬ 
lating  nature,  made  to  foster  those  qualities,  and 
formed  to  depress  all  soaring  or  imaginative 
powers.  It  was  not  so  a  few  years  back  ;  it  was 
not  so  when  we  admired  Lord  Byron, — when  we 
admired  Fuseli, — but  it  is  fast  becoming  the 
education  of  this  country. 

The  education  is,  however,  superficial,  and,  at 
present,  still  more  so  in  its  results  than  in  its 
theory.  The  theory,  however,  is  superficial ; 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  we  are  more  inclined 
to  hear  the  truth,  and  get  at  the  truth,  than  we 
were  :  this  applies  both  to  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing,  two  imitative  arts.  The  Crystal  Palace,  in 
addition  to  its  many  benefits,  has  depressed 
our  individual  vanity,  and  raised  our  national 
pride.  We  forgive  one,  as  we  accept  the  other. 

Truth  is  now  the  object, — the  o’oject  that  is 
aimed  at,  and  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  Yet 
the  young  artist’s  ideas,  and  his  education,  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  this  same 
truth.  He  is  constantly  told  that  he  wants 
imagination,  that  the  English  have  no  imagina¬ 
tion,  (Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  proofs  to  the 
contrary,)  that  he  must  study  the  antique,  study 
the  ideal, — dream  but  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
of  their  gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes  ;  he  conse¬ 
quently  attempts  architecture  and  sculpture 
suited  to  those  ancient  times  and  ancient  nations, 
and  to  climates  where  neither  smoke  nor  rust 
injured  the  general  effect.  If  he  only  made 
copies  he  is  in  the  right  road  to  improvement ; 
but  he  must  not  copy ;  he  must  create,  and — he 
fails.  If  he  is  neither  a  genius,  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Shelley,  Coleridge, — nor  an  original,  like 
Hogarth, — r  or  a  worshipper  of  particular  parts  of 
grace  or  colouring,  like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he 
is  a  complete  mistake, — he  is  nothing  at  all : 
the  two  currents  of  truth  and  of  the  ideal,  are 
running  contrary  in  the  artist’s  mind.  Perhaps 
he  has  a  love  of  nature,  admires  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  lights  and  shadows, — his  truthful 
plain  education  will  then  lead  him  on. 

But  his  artist-theory  and  his  artist-education 
are  keeping  him  back ;  and  the  results  of  the  two 
contrary  educations  is  a  miserable  sort  of  affec¬ 
tation, — a  pitiful  want  of  understanding;  and 
this  applies  equally  to  painting  and  to  sculpture. 
We  shall  soon  be  left  far  behind  by  the  Americans, 
who  are  in  the  right  road  to  truth ;  they  are 
beating  us  on  the  seas,  they  are  beating  us,  and 
the  French  also,  in  their  drawing-room  literature, 
and  they  will  soon  beat  us  in  Art.  In  the  great 
matter  of  portrait-painting,  the  every-day  art  of 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  as  yet  they  have 
not  done  so  :  but  in  the  seeking  out  truth  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  revived  love  of 
truth  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  will  soon 
surpass  us.  See  the  statue  of  Oliver  Twist  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  !  There  is  truth — truth — ■ 
truth,  in  every  line,  in  every  expression  !  It  is 
not  a  cold  piece  of  sculpture  of  form,  but  the 
portrait  of  the  vagabond  boy,  such  as  Murillo 
would  have  sought  to  represent  in  painting. 
In  this  manner  did  the  old  portrait-painters  of 
Spain  go  to  work.  They  were  content  to  repre¬ 
sent  things  as  they  were  ;  to  give  the  habits, 
and  mind,  and  manners,  of  those  they  painted ; 
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they  did  not  place  colour  on  the  cheeks  of  those 
persons  who  never  had  colour,  or  add  dra¬ 
pery  where  draperies  were  never  used.  The 
artist  showed  life  as  it  was,  and  the  kings  and 
queens,  who  were  artists  themselves  in  taste  and 
in  habits,  were  contented  that  so  it  should  be. 

To  show  the  truthful  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
portrait  painter,  the  following  letter  from  Lord 
Rods,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  James  1. 
to  Philip  III.,  to  the  great  patron  of  art, 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  is 
here  given  :  and  the  artist  wlio  reads  that  letter 
will  say  that  it  is  a  picture  in  itself  ;  and  worth 
all  the  eloquence  that  the  modern  traveller 
would  indulge  in.  It  is  a  plain  unvarnished 
letter  from  an  English  statesman,  and  one  who 
had  his  eyes  about  him  to  note  all  down  ;  while 
it  accords  witli  the  Spanish  artists’  representa¬ 
tion  of  their  kings.  Vmcencio  Carduco,  Eugenio 
Caxes,  Pantoja  de  la  Cniz,  the  two  Herrera’s, 
one  of  whom  was  the  earliest  instmetor  of 
Velasquez,  and  Francesco  Pacheco,  who  finished 
his  artist-education,  painted  pictures  in  the 
reign  of  Phillip  III.,  which  correspond  exactly 
with  this  curious  and  quaint  old  letter,  the 
w’riting  of  a  young  ambassador  : — 

“My  Very  Good  Lord,  —  The  tw'entieth  of 
December  I  departed  from  Lisbon,  and  arrived  at 
Elvas,  the  last  town  of  Portugal,  upon  Christmas 
Eve,  stilo  novo,  where  I  rested  Christmas  day. 
All  the  way  through  Portugal,  I  was  defraj'ed 
by  order  of  the  vice-king  and  met  half  a  mile 
before  I  came  to  each  city  by  the  chiefest  magis¬ 
trates  ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  a  great  respect  and 
honour  done  to  me  and  all  my  company.  Upon 
St.  Stephen’s  day  I  came  to  Badajoz,  the  first 
town  of  Castile,  two  leagues  distant  from  Elvas. 
Half  a  league  before  I  entered  into  the  town  there 
met  me  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  great  number  of  cavaliers,  who  bid 
me  welcome  to  Castile,  offering  unto  me  all  the 
respect  and  courte.sy  that  could  be  afibrded  me  in 
that  place.  They  accompanied  me  to  my  lodging, 
which  was  a  fair  house,  very  nobly  furnished  ;  and 
there  came  unto  me  two  Aposentadores  and  two 
Alguasies,  sent  down  by  the  king,  to  take  order  for 
my  lodging,  and  all  things  else  that  I  should  need 
upon  the  way,  until  I  came  to  Madrid,  but  all 
upon  my  own  charge,  which  hath  been  a  huge 
matter.  Through  all  the  towns  that  I  passed 
until  my  arrival  here,  I  was  met  by  the  magistrates 
of  each  city,  as  I  told  your  lordship  before. 

“  At  Toledo,  Mr.  Cottington*  met  me,  and  there 
I  received  his  Majesty’s  letters,  dated  the  26th  of 
November.  When  I  came  within  half  a  league  of 
Madrid,  the  conde  of  Saliezar  met  me  with  three 
coaches,  being  accompanied  with  divers  other 
persons  of  quality,  and  brought  me  through  the 
town  of  Madrid  to  my  house,  which  is  very  richly 
furnished,  and  I  am  wholly  defrayed  by  the  king. 
The  next  day  the  French  Ambassador  did  visit  me: 
at  night  in  the  evening  came  Juan  da  Cerica,  the 
chief  secretary,  to  visit  me ;  the  next  day,  in  the 
morning,  came  to  visit  me  Don  Pedro  de  Zuniqa, 
who  was  ambassador  in  England.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  came  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  Duke  of 
Infantado,  the  Duke  of  Osceda,  and  divers  other 
great  persons.  The  same  night  came  the  king’s 
secretary  de  Camara  to  visit  me.  The  next  day 
was  my  day  of  audience  betwen  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock ;  before  dinner  came  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabell,  one  of  the  king’s  Major-Domos,  accom¬ 
panied  with  divers  other  persons  of  good  quality, 
to  fetch  me  to  the  palace ;  and  after  I  had  alighted 
within  the  palace  gate,  I  went  directly  up  the 
stairs,  and  after  I  had  passed  the  terrace,  and  some 
three  or  four  other  rooms,  I  came  into  the  chamber 
where  the  king  was.  I  made  my  reverence  unto 
him,  and  the  king  did  put  off  his  hat,  and  when  I 
came  near  him,  he  instantly  bade  me  put  on  mine  ; 
and  then  I  saluted  him  in  the  king  my  master’s 
name,  and  gave  him  the  Para  Bern  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  made  between  him  and  the  French  king,  to 
which  he  gave  me  very  good  answers,  according  to 
the  grave  and  formal  manner  of  the  kings  of  Spain, 
which  is  short,  and  after  one  manner. 

“After  that  I  delivered  him  his  Majesty’s  letters, 
which  he  took  in  a  grave  fashion,  but  did  not  open 
in  my  presence,  for  so  it  is  the  custom  of  this 
king.  After  that  I  saluted  his  Majesty  in  the 


*  Francis  Cottington,  who  had  been  employed  by 
James  I.,  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  whither  he  attended 
Prince  Charles  in  his  visit  to  the  Infanta  in  1622  and  was 
then  knighted.  He  afterwards,  by  several  Intermediate 
steps,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron,  and  the  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  died  in  1650  at  V alladolid,  to  which  city 
he  had  not  long  before  retired  from  the  exiled  Court  of 
Charles  II. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

[If  we  were  to  print  a  tithe  of  the  communications  we 
have  received,  since  the  closing  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
that  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  “Awards  of  the 
Jury,”  suggestions  for  the  application  of  the  “surplus 
fund,”  hints  about  the  future  disposal  of  the  “  Crystal 
Palace,”  and  a  multitude  of  other  matters  connected 
therewith,  the  pages  of  our  Journal  might  be  filled  with 
the  subject  for  the  next  six  months.  Our  office-table 
itself  literally  groans  under  the  complaints  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  it,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  assure 
our  correspondents  that  with  every  desire  to  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  publishing  their  grievances  and 
remarks,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  perceive,  by  our  observations  in 
many  of  the  occurring  articles  we  introduce,  that  we  are 
not  losing  sight  of  the  object  we  have  taken  in  hand — 
the  interests  of  the  British  manufacturer. — Ed.  A.-J.] 
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Queen’s  name,  to  which  he  answered  me  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  he  did  wlien  I  spake  ot  the  Iving. 
Tlien  I  delivered  her  Majesty’s  letters  unto  him, 
which  he  took  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  the 
King’s.  After  that  I  saluted  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince,  which  he  took  marvellous  well.  After 
that,  he  asked  me  of  the  King’s  Majesty’s  health, 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince’s,  to  which  I  gave  him 
such  answers  as  were  both  true  and  fitting.  Then 
I  took  my  leave  and  told  the  King  that  for  the 
present  I  would  not  trouble  him  any  further, 
although  I  had  other  matters  of  greater  consequence 
to  speak  to  him  of,  which  were  given  me  in  charge 
by  the  King  my  master  ;  and  thei-efore  I  besought 
him  that  he  would  appoint  me  some  other  time 
when  I  might  have  a  free  audience,  to  deliver  that 
unto  him  which  my  sovereign  had  commanded  me ; 
to  which  he  answered  me,  that  he  would  very 
willingly,  and  with  much  contentment,  appoint 
me  a  time  of  hearing ;  and  that  1  should  see  he 
e.steemed  the  King  of  England,  his  brother,  more 
than  all  the  princes  else.  After  this,  I  presented 
those  gentlemen  who  did  accompany  me  in  this  his 
jVIajesty’s  service,  and  these  did,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  kiss  his  hands.  The  room  xohere  his 
Majesty  was,  teas  not  very  great ;  it  was  hung  loith 
arras;  there  stood  a  black  iwlvet  bed  in  the  room, 
in  sign  that  he  was  a  widower ;  himself  stood 
with  his  back  to  a  square  table ;  being  with  his 
cloak  and  sword  on;  being  clothed  all  in  black, 
xoithowt  any  jewel,  but  like  a  mourner.  'The  Duke 
of  Lerma  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  him,  as  also 
the  Duke  of  Infantado,  the  Duke  of  Osceda,  and 
divers  other  grandees,  persons  of  quality. 

“  Then  I  did  instantly  go  to  another  quarter  of 
the  house,  to  visit  the  Prince,  whom  I  saluted  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  my  master,  the  Queen,  and 
the  Prince ;  to  which  he  answered  me  in  a  grave 
sort  and  courteous  manner,  just  as  his  father  did, 
without  changing  his  countenance,  or  moving  his 
body,  no  more  than  if  he  had  been  a  statue.  He 
stood  with  his  back  against  a  table,  just  as  his 
father  did;  he  was  apparelled  in  green,  with  a 
black  cloak,  with  a  velvet  cap,  and  a  heron's  top- 
feather  ;  he  had  his  sioord  on,  and  an  indifferent 
good  chain,  and  hatband  of  diamonds,  but  not  very 
rich.  The  Duke  of  Lerma  and  the  Duke  of  Osceda 
were  with  him.  The  chamber  was  almost  as  big  as 
that  tohich  the  King  was  in,  hung  with  indijfercnt 
good  arras. 

“  Then  I  went  into  another  quarter  of  the  house 
to  visit  the  daughter  of  France,  the  Prince’s  wife, 
whom  I  did  salute  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Prince,  which  she  did  seem  to 
take  very  kindly,  and  answered  me  very  courteously, 
and  asked  me  divers  questions  concerning  their 
healths,  and  such  like  ordinary  questions,  to  which 
I  answered  as  became  me.  I  made  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  that  were  with  me  to  kiss  her  hands ;  after 
that  I  took  my  leave.  The  Duke  of  Lerma  was 
there  present,  as  also  the  Duke  of  Osceda,  and  the 
French  ambassador ;  there  was  also  divers  ladies 
in  the  room,  which  stood  against  the  wall.  Don 
Enigo  de  Cardines,  which  was  leadger  ambassador- 
in  France,  brought  me  down  the  stairs,  and  then  I 
was  brought  home  by  the  M.arquis  of  Mirabell,  in 
the  same  fashion  as  I  went  to  the  palace ;  so  God 
keep  your  lordship, 

“Your  lordship’s  servant, 

“WiLLi.\:u  Koos.* 

“  Madrid,  Jan.  22nd,  1G16. 

“  My  Lord  of  Anmdel.” 

It  w.as  a  spirit  of  accuracy,  and  a  notice  of 
passing  trifles,  that  made  Burleigh’s  pupils, 
diplomatists  and  statesmen.  That  same  spirit 
of  accuracy  joinetl  to  a  love  of  truth,  was  the 
stirdy,  and  achieved  the  triumph,  of  the  Spanish 
portrait  painter.  Many  of  these  were  learned 
persons  ;  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  these 
artists  was  the  master  of  Velas<iucz,  Francisco 
Pacheco,  who  was  painter  to  the  King  about  tire 
time  of  Lord  Eoos’s  visit  to  Madrid.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  house  illustrious  in  arms 
and  letters;  like  Teniers  he  was  an  artist  of  a 
versatile  genius,  but  succeeded  best  in  portrait 
painting.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  historians 
in  Spanish  Art.  Another  Francesco  Pacheco, 
the  Canon  of  Seville,  his  uncle,  seems  to  have 
been  supreme  in  the  chapter  in  all  matters  of 
taste  or  erudition;  he  wrote  the  inscription  for 
the  Giralda,  on  its  i-estoration  ;  and  Latin  verses 
on  all  public  occasions  when  required.  This 
learned  relative,  who  had  planned  an  ecclesi¬ 


*  William  Cecil,  only  son  of  William  second  Earl  of 
Exeter,  of  that  family.  He  inherited  the  Barony  of 
Roo.s  from  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  d.anghter  and  sole  heir 
of  Edward  Manners  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  died  at  Naples, 
with  strong  suspicion  of  poison,  June  27th,  1618.  (See 
more  of  him  in  the  “Peerages.”) 
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astical  history  of  Seville,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finish,  pi’obably  inspired  his  nephew  with 
that  taste  for  books  which  distinguished  him  all 
through  his  long  life,  and  to  which  he  owes 
great  part  of  his  fame.  As  an  artist,  he  is  first 
heard  of  at  the  funeral  of  Philip  II,  as  a 
decorative  artist.  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz,  Diego 
de  Urbina  and  Sanchez  Coello,  are  frequently 
named  as  getting  ready  the  triumphal  arch,  or 
the  funeral  show,  and  Velasquez  died  of  the 
fatigue  he  underwent  in  decorating  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  lodging  for  the  court,  during  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIV,  to  the  Spanish  Infanta. 
This  informs  us  how  pageants  were  the  business 
of  artists  in  those  days. 

One  of  Pantoja’s  earliest  paintings  on  panel,  is 
the  figure  of  Santa  Ines,  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  His  great  work  is  the  Last 
Judgment,  finished  in  1612,  for  the  Nunnery  of 
St.  Isabel. 

Just  after  Lord  Eoos’s  visit  to  Madrid, 
Pacheco  was  chosen  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Seville,  a  post  that  conferred  great  privileges 
and  immunities,  alid  that  was  held  by  men  of 
the  greatest  fiunilies  of  Spain.  Part  of  this  office 
was  to  act  with  inquisitorial  powers  over  the 
pencil.  Notwithstanding  his  varied  tastes  and 
his  business,  ho  found  time  to  republish  the 
poems  of  his  friend  Fernando  de  Herrera,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  sonnet  of  his  own  writing, 
and  painted  a  portrait  engraved  by  Pedro  Perret. 
From  this  portrait  Carmona’s  engraving  of 
Herrera  was  most  likely  taken.  In  1625,  he 
accompanied  his  son  in  law,  Velasquez,  to 
Madiid,  enjoying  the  triumph  of  his  dearly 
beloved  pupil  at  the  court  of  Philip,  &c. 
Pacheco  was  a  fortunate  and  a  happy  artist,  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
his  house  became  the  resort  of  all  the  polished 
and  intellectual  society  of  Seville  on  his  return 
home.  His  literary  fame  rests  on  his  Treatise 
on  Painting,  published  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  interesting  as  containing  a  history 
of  Spanish  Art,  which  is  written  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  apart  from  all  jealous  feeling  as  to  the 
merit  of  his  contemporary  painters.  He  com¬ 
posed  verses  in  Spanish  and  Latin,  and  took  inte¬ 
rest  in  subjects  of  controversy  and  divinity  :  his 
portraits  stand  high  in  estimation,  particularly 
one  of  his  wife,  which  is  reckoned  his  best 
performance.  He  also  drew  in  crayons  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  the  learned  persons  of  his  day,  and 
one,  particularly  to  be  valued,  of  the  author  of 
Don  Quixote  ;  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
collection  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  sketches 
in  crayons,  is  a  volume  that  once  graced  the 
library  of  the  Count  Duke  Olivarez,  under  the 
title  “  Imagines  Yirorum  illustriwm."  It  was  to 
these  pictures  that  Queyedo  paid  the  following 
poetical  compliment  : — 

“  For  ti  honor  de  Sevilla 
El  docto,  el  evudito,  el  virtuoso 
Faclieco  con  hipiz  ingenioso 
Gnarda  aquellos  borrones, 

Que  liom-dron  los  naciones 
Sin  qiie  la  seniijanza 
A  los  colorez  deba  su  alabanza, 

Que  del  carbon  y  qdomo  parccida 
Reciben  semejanza,  alma,  y  vida.” 

Pacheco  died  at  Seville,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  Viardot,  in  his  Lives  of  Spanish  Painters, 
remarks  how  most  of  them  lived  to  a  great  age, 
which  speaks  for  the  cheerfulness  and  healthful¬ 
ness  of  their  lives  and  of  their  occupation. 
These  men  did  not,  however,  live  in  a  turmoil  as 
Vandyke  and  Eubens,  but  husbanded  their 
means  and  their  reputation  for  their  later  years. 

AVe  now  turn  to  another  p.ain ter  who  belonged 
to  the  reigns  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.,  and 
whose  portrait  of  Margaret,  the  ^fe  of  the  first 
named  king,  excited  such  admiration  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Madrid.  He  was,  like  his 
master,  Sanchez  Coello,  admirable  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  form,  and  in  painting  the  rich  cos¬ 
tumes  worn  in  Spain  at  that  period. 

Juan  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  1551.  He  -was  painter  to  both  Philip  H.  and 
Philip  III.,  and  belonged  to  their  courts  also, 
being  gentleman  of  the  chamber  (ayuda  de 
cdmarct) ;  the  German,  Spanish,  and  Belgian 
courts,  likewise  paid,  during  two  centuries,  the 
compliment  to  talent  in  having  a  painter  for 
a  friend  and  attendant ;  and  always  him  -who 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  Many  of 


Pantoja  s  works  perished  in  the  numerous  fires  in 
the  palaces,  but  the  museum  possesses  a  fine 
example  of  his  powers  in  the  portrait  of  Isabella 
of  the  Peace,  whose  dark  hair,  large  brilliant 
eyes  of  jet,  and  rich  complexion,  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  relief  to  the  monotonous  grey  eyes  and 
pale  cheeks  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  head 
is  full  of  beauty  and  life ;  the  dress  of  black 
velvet,  though  closed  to  the  throat,  is  becoming, 
the  hoop  or  “  quardainfante  ”  of  the  Castilian 
court,  introduced  in  the  emperor’s  reign,  not 
having  as  yet  expanded  into  its  full  amplitude  ; 
a  small  mff  encircles  her  neck,  and  the  robe  is 
garnished  with  a  profusion  of  gold  chains  and 
jewellery,  all  admirably  designed  and  painted ; 
for  not  only  was  the  jewellery  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  design,  and  perfect  in  its  taste,  but  there 
was  at  Madrid  a  school  of  embroidery,  that 
flourished  under  the  direction  of  a  monk,  for 
which  Tibaldi,  the  great  painter,  furnished  the 
designs.  Thus  all  the  adventitious  helps  to 
dress,  costume,  and  church  magnificence,  in 
the  priests’  dresses,  the  church  hangings,  and 
regal  splendour,  were  ready  for  the  portrait- 
painter,  who  had  but  to  paint  what  he  saw. 

Unless  there  be  some  mistake  m  the  date  of 
the  painter’s  birth,  this  portrait  was  probably 
copied  from  one  by  his  master,  as  Queen  Isabella 
died  in  1568,  when  Pantoja  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  must  often,  however,  have  seen 
her,  on  her  frequent  visits  to  his  master’s,  San¬ 
chez  Coello,  studio.  Of  his  portraits  of  her  lord 
only  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  Queen  of  Spain’.s 
gallery.  But  that  one  is  well  worthy  of  note, 
for  it  shows  how  the  crowned  monk  of  the 
Escui-ial  looked  when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
In  Pantoja’s  worn,  sickly,  sour  old  man,  with 
lack-lustre  restless  eyes,  protruding  under  lip, 
and 

— “  Pallid  cheeks  and  ashy  hue. 

In  which  sad  death  his  portraiture  hath  writ,” — 

wearing  a  rusty  sugar-loaf  hat,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  common  brown  rosary,  we  see  the 
last  stage  of  the  sumptuous  prince  whose  youth¬ 
ful  bearing  has  been  made  immortal  by  the 
pencil  of  Titian.  About  the  same  time,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  little  earlier,  Pantoja  painted  for  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary,  at  Naxera,  the  portrait  of 
Euy  Perez  de  Eibera,  which  was  esteemed  one 
of  his  best,  and  those  of  the  Princess  of  Brazil 
and  the  Empress  Mary,  for  the  barefooted 
nuns  of  Madrid,  amongst  whom  these  royal 
ladies  ended  their  days.  In  1 603  Pantoja  painted, 
by  order  of  his  sovereign  Philip  III.,  two  large 
compositions  for  the  Chapel  Eoyal ;  in  these  he 
has  introduced  the  portraits  of  many  of  the 
royal  family.  In  one,  St.  Anne  is  seen  reclining 
in  a  state  bed  with  crimson  hangings ;  in  the 
other  the  Virgin  has  the  features  of  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  ;  and  the  Austrian  lip  and  hanging  cheek, 
may  be  detected  in  several  of  the  snrrounding 
shepherds  and  peasant  girls.  Both  pictures  are 
signed  Juan  Pantoja  de  la  i>5<.  1603. 

The  date  of  Pantoja’s  death  is  rmcertain. 
Lope  de  Vega  laments  him  and  some  other 
painter  in  these  lines  ; — 

“  Al  pie  de  un  lauro  tres  sepulcros  veo 
En  cnyo  bronce  perdurable  escuebo; 

Apeles  yace  aqui,  Zeu.xis,  Cleonco, 

Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Carav.ajal,  Carducho, 

Murieron  ya.  Qud  funebre  tropeo 
Muerte  cruel !  ” 

Besides  his  portraits  and  other  works  painted 
for  the  royal  family,  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  executed 
various  altar-pieces  for  churches  and  religious 
houses.  Of  his  skill  in  painting  animals,  a  story 
is  told  of  him  by  a  Spanish  writer  on  natural 
history. 

One  of  the  king’s  fowlers  ha-ving  caught  a  fine 
eagle  of  the  bearded  kind  in  the  royal  chase 
near  the  Pardo,  his  majesty  commanded  Pantoja 
to  paint  it,  which  he  did  so  effectively,  that  the 
sitter  getting  loose  flew  at  the  canvas,  and  tore 
it  to  shreds  with  his  beak  and  talons,  and  the 
work  had  to  be  done  over  again.  The  bird, 
which  was  of  a  reddish-black  colour,  was  after¬ 
wards  kept  in  the  hospital  of  Anton-Martin  at 
Madrid,  where  the  natm-alist  saw  him,  and 
admired  “  this  Spanish  bu-d,  whose  grave  and 
composed  manner  of  gazing,  showed  no  little 
grandeur  and  authority.”’" 

»  See  “  Stirling’s  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain.” 
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IIIPPOCENTAUR.  A  fabulous  animal  com¬ 
posed  of  the  body  of  a  horse,  in  which  the  head 


and  neck  is  displaced  by  the  upper  portion  of  a 
human  being,  male  or  female.  Examples  are  met 
with  in  ancient  remains.* 

PIORIZON,  Horizontal  Line.  A  line  drawn 
through  the  principal  point  or  centre  of  a  picture, 
level  with  the  horizon  (or  that  portion  of  the  view 
where  the  extreme  distance  of  the  earth  and  the 
sky  meet),  which  determines  the  height  of  the  eye 
in  a  picture. 

HORIZONTAL  PLANE.  The  original  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

HORSE.  The  ancients  excelled  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  nobler  kind  of  animals  as  well  as 
in  the  human  form,  next  to  which  the  horse  appears 
to  have  commanded  their  greatest  admiration. 
The  Elgin  marbles  furnish  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  skill  of  the  Greek  artists  in  the  treatment  of 
this  noble  animal.  Other  specimens  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  such  as  the  horses  of  Monte  Cavallo  ; 
those  at  Venice,  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  at  Rome, 
those  of  the  Balbi,  and  one  in  the  Florence 
Gallery.  “  The  horse,”  says  Muller,  “  was  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  human  form  in  Greek 
statues  of  victors,  and  Roman  equestrian  statues. 
Although  seldom  slender  and  high,  the  horses  of 
Greek  works  of  Art,  however,  are  very  fiery  and 
full  of  life,  those  of  Roman  execution  more  clumsy 
and  massive.”  In  Christian  Art  the  horse  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  emblem  of  courage  and  generosity  ; 
it  is  also  taken  in  an  opposite  sense,  and  indicates 
luxury ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  it  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  both  as  an 
emblem  of  virtue  and  of  vice  ;  all  animals  having 
their  good  and  their  bad  side.  In  the  Catacombs, 
the  horse  denotes  the  swiftness  of  life,  and  we  see 
sometimes  a  palm-wreath  above  its  head,  to  denote 
that  the  palm  of  victory  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 
The  horse  is  an  attribute  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Maurice, 
St.  George,  and  St.  Victor,  who  are  represented  on 
horseback;  St.  Leon  in  pontifical  robes,  on  horse¬ 
back,  blessing  the  people. 

HUBERT,  St.  The  patron  saint  of  the  chase, 
and  of  dogs,  who,  converted  from  a  life  of  sinful 
pleasure  by  the  vision  of  a  miraculous  stag,  became 
bishop  of  Liege.  The  incident  of  his  conversion 
has  been  a  favourite  subjeet  with  the  early  painters. 
He  is  represented  in  the  hunting  costume  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  accompanied  by  his  horse  and 
dogs.  Near  him  stands  the  stag,  bearing  a  crucifix 
between  his  horns.  As  bishop  he  wears  the  episcopal 
habit,  with  a  Hunting-horn  and  a  Stag  as  his 
attributes. 

HUE.  A  compound  colour  in  which  one  of  the 
primaries  predominates.  Such  are  the  various 
greys,  whieh  are  composed  of  the  three  primary 
colours,  in  unequal  strength  and  proportion.  A 
grey  in  which  blue  predominates  has  a  blue  hue; 
one  in  which  red  predominates  has  a  red  hue,  &c. 
This  term  is  often  carelessly  employed  by  writers, 
who  substitute  it  for 
tint  and  shade,  which 
are  strictly  primary  or 
secondary  colours,  in 
various  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity. 

HYDRIA.  A  water- 
jar.  The  form  of  this 
ancient  vessel,  as  seen 
on  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  is 
urn-shaped,  with  a 
large  base  tapering  to 
a  narrow  mouth,  with 
two  handles  at  the  top, 
and  sometimes  with  two  additional  ones,  but 
smaller,  in  the  middle  of  the  belly.  It  was  fre¬ 
quently  carried  on  the  head. 

HYPOGEA,  SvRiNGES,  (Gb'.)  Subterranean 


*  Our  cut  is  from  a  bas-relief  engraved  by  Montfaucon. 
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structures  hewn  out  of  the  rocks.  They  abound 
along  the  Nile,  throughout  the  Lil)yan  ridge  of 
hills,  and  under  the  contiguous  plains  of  sand. 

ICONOCLASTS (Gr.)  Image-rreakers.  This 
title  was  bestowed  upon  two  Byzantine  Emperors 
of  the  eighth  century ,  who,  enemies  to  the  Christian 
faith,  caused  the  worship  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
its  images  to  be  extirpated  from  their  dominions. 
Imitating  their  example,  war  has  frequently  been 
waged  against  the  pictures  as  well  as  the  images, 
introduced  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  edi¬ 
fication  into  the  temples  devoted  to  Christian  wor¬ 
ship — not  by  the  heathen,  but  by  one  sect  of 
Christians  against  another,  with  an  indiscriminate 
and  insane  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  loss 
to  Art  from  this  devout  fury  is  incalculable,  yet 
enough  remains  to  exhibit  the  feelings  whieh  ani¬ 
mated  the  Image-maker  and  the  Image-breaker. 

ICONOGRAPHY.  {Icon,  image,  grapho,  I 
write.)  (Gr.)  'Ihe  science  of  images,  which  can 
be  considered  under  a  twofold  relation : — 1st.  As 
a  practical  science.  2nd.  As  a  theoretical  science. 
As  a  practical  science.  Iconography  is  the  Art 
exercised  by  the  image-makers  of  all  ages ; 
at  one  period,  expressing  by  sculpture,  carving, 
and  painting,  actual  persons  and  events ;  at 
another,  seeking  to  represent,  by  sensuous  forms, 
abstract  and  spiritual  notions,  as  in  Symbols, 
Emblems,  and  Allegories.  As  a  theoretical 
science,  Iconogi’aphy  is  the  knowledge  of  that 
natural  or  mysterious  language  which  our 
forefathers  confided  to  monuments,  and  these 
have  transmitted  to  us.  It  supplies  us  with  ideas 
by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  explain  those  figures 
which  decorate  our  ancient  religious  edifices. 
It  dissipates  the  clouds  which  envelope  them, 
and  makes  known  to  us  the  secret  thoughts 
of  our  aneestors,  their  manners,  faith,  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Arts,  and  finally  the  state  of 
society  in  the  different  ages.  Hence  it  is  the 
history  of  the  world,  written  not  only  upon  papyrus 
and  parchment,  but  deeply  graven  upon  stone, 
marble,  and  bronze ;  or  reproduced  in  vivid 
colours.  Here  the  history  is  clear  and  precise,  but 
sometimes  the  facts  are  concealed  under  a  veil 
which  further  excites  our  curiosity  ;  therefore  this 
science  divides  itself  into  natural  Iconography ; 
when  the  images  represent  persons  and  events, 
without  either  symbols  or  allegories ;  and  into 
mystical  or  symbolical  Iconography, — when,  in 
order  to  explain  them,  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the 
veil  that  covers  them.  Frequently  the  Iconogra- 
phic  details  are  at  the  same  time  historical  and 
figurative;  such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
figures  from  the  Old  Testament.*  Iconography 
is  the  poetry  of  archaeology;  in  the  same  manner 
that  ordinary  language  is  often  powerless  to  con¬ 
vey  the  sentiments  of  the  soul,  which  is  then 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  harmonious 
expressions  of  poetry,  so  men  have  need  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting  to  express  that  which  human 
language  fails  to  impart.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  artist,  especially  at 
the  present  time,  when  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
Christian  Art,  and  its  claims  upon  the  artist,  is  felt. 
Hitherto  the  means  of  pursuing  the  study  of 
Christian  Iconography  have  been  difficult  of  attain¬ 
ment  ;  they  have  happily  been  removed  by  the 
publication  of  a  translation  of  a  work  which  we  have 
frequently  quoted,  and  of  which  every  artistseeking 
information  on  this  curious  and  important  subject 
should  possess  himself ;  f  the  most  complete  book 
extant  on  this  important  branch  of  the  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  its  aid  archaeologists  can  learn 
to  distinguish  and  name  the  statues,  sculptured 
figures,  and  mural  and  glass  paintings  of  our 
cathedrals.  Sculptors  and  painters  will  find  there 
instruction  necessary  for  them  in  the  works  of 
restoration  with  which  they  may  be  entrusted. 


*  Iconography  marched  in  the  van  with  History.  At 
the  same  time  the  first  historians  were  giving  to  posterity 
tiie  great  deeds  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  tiie 
lieroio  actions  of  the  brave.  Sculpture  and  Painting  con¬ 
secrated,  the  one  its  ciiisei,  the  other  its  pencii,  to  preserve 
their  venerated  deeds  and  to  retrace  their  iives.  The 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  of  Pompeii,  and  Hercuianeum,  tiie 
frescos  of  tiie  ancient  edifices  of  Home  and  of  Atliens, 
aii  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  But  among  tiie 
ancient  peopie,  the  Jews  were  interdicted  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  images;  it  was  feared  that  the  chosen  peopie 
wouid  faii  into  the  same  eiTors  that  prevaiied  among 
their  contemporary  nations.  It  too  often  happens  that 
mankind  confound  in  tiie  same  worship  the  image  with 
the  being  represented,  and  render  the  idois  of  stone, 
wood,  or  metal,  the  worship  due  only  to  God. 

t  Christian  Iconography  ;  or  the  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  M.  Didron.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  E.  J.  Millington,  in  two  vols.,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  London,  1851.  {Bohn's  Illus¬ 
trated  Library^)  Tiie  second  volume  contains  the  curious 
Manuel  Iconographie  Chretienne,  translated  by  M.  Durand 
from  the  Byzantine  MS.  brought  from  Mount  Athos, 
written  by  Panselinos,  a  painter  of  the  Xllth  centurj'. 
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The  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  angels,  demons, 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
saints,  the  symbols,  and  allegorical  iiersonifications 
of  Christianity ;  the  virtues  and  the  vices  are 
minutely  described,  with  their  costume,  age, 
attributes,  and  phy.siognomy,  which  characterise 
them  at  the  different  epochs  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  distinguish  them  in  the  cast  and  in 
the  west,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  first  part,  altogether  technical,  instructs  us 
in  the  preparations  for  painting,  the  pigments  and 
brushes  for  fresco  and  mural  painting;  the  second 
part  is  occupied  as  described. 

IDEA.  ARTi.'iTic  Idea.  To  the  internal  thought 
as  represented  in  Art — the  spiritual  life  whose  cor¬ 
responding  and  satisfying  cxpres.sion  is  the  arti.stic 
form — we  apply  the  term  Arti.stic  Idea,  under¬ 
standing  thereby,  in  quite  a  general  way,  the 
mood  and  activity  of  the  mind  from  which  proceeds 
the  conception  of  the  particular  form.*  The 
Artistic  Idea  is  never  an  idea  in  the  ordinary 
.sense,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  a  frame  into  which 
different  phenomena  may  fit ;  whereas  the  Artistic 
Idea  must  stand  in  the  most  intimate  agreement 
with  the  altogether  particular  form  of  the  work, 
and  therefore  must  itself  be  altogether  particular ; 
hence,  also,  the  idea  of  a  work  of  Art  can  never  be 
rendered  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  by 
language,  which  is  merely  the  expression  of  ideas 
or  motions.  The  Artistic  Idea  is  rather  an 
idea  of  a  peculiar  individual  kind,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  united  with  a  strong  and  lively  feeling 
of  the  soul,  so  that  sometimes  Idea  and  Feeling  lie 
combined  in  one  spiritual  condition — an  obscure 
mood  ;  sometimes  the  idea  comes  forward  more 
detached,  but  yet  in  the  creation  as  well  as  in  the 
adoption  of  the  artistic  form,  the  feeling  remains 
predominant. 

IDEAL.  By  this  term  is  generally  understood 
that  which  goes  beyond  Nature,  yet  modelled  upon 
it.  Since  the  imagination  can  create  nothing,  ideal 
beings  can  only  be  aggregates  of  those  objects  which 
come  before  the  human  senses  ;  an  ideal  being  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  modification  of  beings  ex¬ 
isting  in  nature.  Such  arc  Satyrs,  Centaurs,  Chi¬ 
meras,  the  Sphynx,  Winged  Genii,  composed  of 
members  borrowed  from  man  and  various  animals; 
Janus,  with  two  faces;  the  Cyclops  with  a  single 
eye ;  Giants  with  an  hundred  arms,  &c.f  But  there 
is  much  inconsistency  in  the  employment  of  this 
word  ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  object  idealised  is  capable 
of  being  raised — not  by  altering  its  normal  form, 
but  by  improving  it  through  chaste  and  elevated 
conceptions.  In  such  manner  the  ancients  in  their 
sculptured  divinities  gave  us  Ideal  Forms,  com¬ 
bining  the  most  perfect  proportions  to  embody  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  which  the  form  was  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent.  With  this  view,  we  can  say,  that  the  Ide.al 
is  that  which  unites  in  one  form  all  the  excellences 
found  only  in  different  individual  forms.  Thus  the 
ideal  of  the  human  form  being  in  the  female  sex, 
the  Medicean  Venus,  if  considered  as  the  ideal,  is 
not  a  statue-portrait  of  an  individual  model,  but  is 
an  aggregate  of  many  models,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tributed  its  peculiar  e.xcellence.  j  But  under  this 
view  the  Ideal  is  truly  only  the  Real,  and  is  what 
is  usually  understood  by  the  tei-m  Beau  Ideal. 

ILLUMINATED.  The  artists  who  executed 
those  drawings  in  body-colours  and  gold  in  ancient 
manuscripts  were  termed  Illuminators  (from  tbe 
Latin  Illuminator es) ,  and  the  manuscripts  are 
said  to  be  Illuminated.  The  French  term 
illuminer  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  heightening  the  lights  with  gold.  Many 
exquisite  examples  of  the  illuminated  books  of  the 
middle  ages  are  yet  extant,  preserved  in  public 
and  private  collections,  some  of  which  have  been 
successfully  imitated  by  the  modern  chromo-litho- 
graphic  process;  such  as  the  “  Hour’s  ”  of  Anne 
of  Brittany,  &c. 

IMAGINATION.  The  faculty  of  forming 


*  The  creative  fanciful  conception  of  the  artistic  form 
is  accompanied  hy  a  subordinate  but  closely  connected 
activity — the  representation  of  tlie  form  in  the  materials 
— which  we  call  Execution.  Even  a  work  of  Art  copied 
from  nature  has  still,  however,  its  internal  life  in  the 
Artistic  Idea;  that  is,  in  the  mental  emotion  to  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  object  gave  rise.  See  Muller’s 
Ancient  Art  and  its  Bemains,  Translated  by  LeitcTi.  Second 
Edition.  1850. 

t  A  perfectly  developed  natural  form  is  just  as  little 
furnished  by  experience  as  a  pure  mathematical  propor¬ 
tion,  but  it  may  be  felt  from  what  has  been  experienced 
and  seized  in  the  moment  of  inspiration.  Tbe  true  and 
genuine  ideality  of  the  best  Greek  art  rests  on  the  striving 
after  such  a  conception  of  organism. 

i  Any  work  of  art  which  represents  not  a  material 
object,  hut  the  mental  conception  of  a  material  object,  is 
in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  ideal ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
represents  an  idea,  and  not  a  thing.  Any  work  of  art 
which  represents  or  realises  a  material  object,  is  in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  term  un-ideal. — Modern  Painters, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  xiii. 
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Images,  which  for  the  artist  is  the  principle  of  all 
Invention.  In  works  of  Art,  these  images  are  not 
presented  in  the  form  of  pure  transcript,  but  are 
moditied  and  coloured  by  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
through  which  they  pass.  The  Imagination  of  a 
Painter  or  Sculptor  is  the  fruit  of  genius  cultivated 
by  study  ;  to  depict  Images  under  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  forms,  he  must  have  that  knowledge  of  the 
contour  of  forms,  which  is  acquired  by  the  practice 
of  Design  ;  to  imagine  the  figures  acting  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  subject,  he  must  have  observed 
with  meditation  the  movements  of  man  under  the 
different  actions  of  which  he  is  susceptible  ;  to  de¬ 
pict  the  proper  expression,  he  must  have  studied 
the  effects  of  the  affections  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  ;  to  represent  the  lights  and  colours,  he  must 
know  the  effects  of  light  upon  the  body,  according 
to  its  position,  substance,  colour  proper  to  each  ; 
and,  above  all,  have  received  from  Nature  that 
aptitude  to  see  well  and  to  render  well  those  things 
which  constitute  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  and 
painter.* 

IMITATION.  “  Whenever  anything  looks  like 
w'hat  it  is  not,  the  resemblance  being  so  great  as 
nearly  to  deceive,  we  feel  a  kind  of  pleasurable 
surprise,  an  agreeable  excitement  of  the  mind, 
exactly  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that  which  we 
receive  from  juggling.  Whenever  we  perceive  this 
in  something  produced  by  Art,  that  is  to  say,  when¬ 
ever  the  work  is  seen  to  resemble  something  which 
we  know  it  is  not,  we  receive  what  I  call  an  idea 
of  imitation.  Now  two  things  are  requisite  to  our 
complete  and  most  i>leasurable  perception  of  this  ; 
first,  that  the  resemblance  be  so  perfect  as  to  amount 
to  a  deception  ;  secondly,  that  there  be  some  means 
of  proving  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  a  decep¬ 
tion.  The  most  perfect  ideas  and  pleasures  of  imi¬ 
tation  are,  therefore,  when  one  sense  is  contradicted 
bv  another,  both  bearing  as  positive  evidence  on 
the  subject  as  each  is  capable  of  alone  ;  as  when 
the  eye  says  a  thing  is  round,  and  the  finger  says  it 
is  flat ;  they  are,  therefore,  never  felt  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  in  painting,  where  appearance  of  projec¬ 
tion,  roughness,  hair,  velvet,  &C-,  are  given  with  a 
smooth  surface  ;  or  in  waxwork,  where  the  first 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  perpetually  contradicted 
by  their  experience.  But  the  moment  we  come  to 
marble,  our  definition  checks  us,  for  a  marble  figure 
does  not  look  like  what  it  is  not;  it  looks  like 
marble,  and  like  the  form  of  a  man,  but  then  it  is 
marble,  and  it  is  the  form  of  a  man.  It  does  not 
look  like  a  man,  which  it  is  not,  but  like  the  form 
of  a  man,  which  it  is.  Form  is  form,  bona  fide  and 
actual,  whether  in  marble  or  in  flesh — not  an  imi¬ 
tation  or  resemblance  of  form,  but  real  form.  The 
chalk  outline  of  the  bough  of  a  tree  on  paper  is  not 
an  imitation  ;  it  looks  like  chalk  and  paper,  not  like 
wood,  and  that  which  it  suggests  to  the  mind  is  not 
properly  said  to  be  lihe  the  form  of  a  bough,  it  is 
the  form  of  a  bough.  Now,  then,  we  see  the  limits 
of  an  idea  of  imitation ;  it  extends  only  to  the 
sensation  of  trickery  and  deception  occasioned  by  a 
thing’s  intentionally  seeming  different  from  what 
it  is  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  the 
degree  of  difference  and  the  perfection  of  the  re¬ 
semblance,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  repre¬ 
sented.  The  simple  pleasure  of  the  imitation  would 
be  precisely  of  the  same  degree  (if  the  accuracy 
could  be  equal)  whether  the  subject  of  it  were  the 
hero  or  his  horse.  There  are  other  collateral  sources 
of  pleasure  which  are  necessarily  associated  with 
this,  but  that  part  of  the  pleasure  which  depends 
on  the  imitation  is  the  same  in  both.  Ideas  ol  imi¬ 
tation,  then,  act  by  producing  the  simple  pleasure 
of  surprise,  and  that  not  of  surprise  in  its^  higher 
sense  and  functions,  but  of  the  mean  and  paltry 
surprise  which  is  felt  in  jugglery.  These  ideas  and 
pleasures  are  the  most  contemptible  which  can  be 
received  from  Art.”t 

IMPANNATA  {Ital.)  A  term  applied  to 
oiled  paper ,  but  which  strictly  signifies  cloth.  The 
“  Madonna  dell  ’  Impannata”  of  Raphael  takes  its 
name  from  the  oiled  paper  window  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

IMPASTO  (Ttal.),  P.\te  (Fr.)  This  term  ex¬ 
presses  the  thickness  of  the  layer  or  body  of  pig¬ 
ment  applied  by  the  painter  to  his  canvas.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  of  handling  exercised  by  different 
artists,  the  impasto  is  thick  or  thin.  Rembrandt, 

*  “  The  Imagination  has  three  totally  distinct  functions 
— penetrative,  associative,  contemplative ;  it  combines, 
and  by  combination  creates  new  forms  ;  it  treats,  or  re¬ 
gards,  both  the  simple  images  and  its  own  combinations, 
in  peculiar  ways ;  and  thirdly,  it  penetrates,  analyses, 
and  reaches  truths  by  no  other  faculty  discoverable.’’ — 
Modern  Painters^  vol.  ii.,  part  iii. 

t  We  have  extracted  the  above  from  the  first  volume 
oi  Modern  Painters,  because  so  many  vague  and  false  ideas 
on  this  subiect  prevail  among  writers  on  Art,  and  we  have 
no  where  else  seen  the  matter  so  clearly  stated  as  in  the 
work  from  which  we  have  quoted.  "VVe  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself,  for  a  full  analysis  of  “  Ideas  of 
Imitation.” 
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Salvator  Rosa,  and  others,  used  a  thick  impasto. 
Raphael,  Guido  and  others,  an  impasto  so  thin, 
that  the  threads  of  the  canvas  and  the  crayon 
outline  may  be  seen  through  it. 

IMPRESSION.  This  word  is  used  synony¬ 
mously  with  Engkaving,  or  Plate,  when  it  desig¬ 
nates  a  sheet  of  paper,  wdiich  is  pressed  upon  the 
inked  plate  of  steel,  copper,  zinc,  or  stone,  and  a 
fac-simile  of  the  design  upon  the  plate,  &c.,  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Proof  Impressions,  called  also  Proofs, 
are  the  earliest  impressions  taken  from  the  plate 
or  stone. 

INCITEGA.  A  piece  of  domestic  furniture  em¬ 
ployed  to  sustain  am¬ 
phorae,  bottles,  and 
other  vessels,  having 
a  rounded  or  pointed 
bottom,  which  there¬ 
fore  required  a  support 
to  keep  them  erect ; 
they  were  made  of 
wood,  clay,  stone,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  bronze ;  some 
specimens  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British 
Museum.'* 

INDIAN  INK, 
Chinese  Ink.  A  fine 
black  pigment,  extensively  used  in  water-colour 
painting,  the  basis  of  which  is  fine  lamp-black. 
The  secret  of  its  preparation  is  kept  by  the  Chinese, 
and  no  imitation  has  yet  attained  its  peculiar  ex- 
C6llGnciGS 

INDIAN  RED,  Persian  Red,  Red  Ochre. 
The  pigment  now  usually  sold  under  this  name  is 
the  Tied  llccmatite  (peroxyde  of  iron),  found 
abundantly  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  It  is  of  a  deep  lakey  hue,  varying  in  tint, 
opaque,  permanent,  and  very  useful — both  in  oil 
and  water  colour  painting — mixed  with  white,  it 
forms  valuable  flesh  tints.  The  Indian  Red, 
brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  of  a  darker  hue, 
and  sparkling  lustre.  The  ancients  obtained  this 
pigment  from  the  island  of  Elba  ;t  it  was  a  favou¬ 
rite  wall-colour  in  Roman  decoration.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Red  Haimatite  was  called  lapis 
amatita,  or  mineral  cinnabar. 

INDIAN  YELLOW.  A  golden  yellow-  pig¬ 
ment  brought  from  India,  the  origin  of  which  is 
uncertain,  it  is  usually  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
urine  of  camels  ;  analysis  shows  it  to  consist  of  a 
phosphate  of  urea  and  lime.  It  is  much  used  in 
water-colour  painting,  but  not  usually  permanent.  J 

INDIGO.  A  deep  blue  vegetable  pigment, 
much  used  in  water-colour  painting,  prepared 
extensively  for  use  in  dyeing.  It  is  transparent, 
tolerably  permanent,  and  mixes  well  with  other 
pigments,  forming  excellent  greens  and  purples. 
Its  use  in  oil-painting  cannot  be  recommended. 

INFULA.  1.  A  flock 
of  red  and  white  wool 
worn  as  a  wreath  by  the 
Romans  on  festive  and 
solemn  occasions.  In  sacri¬ 
ficing,  it  was  tied  with  a 
white  band  to  the  head  of 
the  victim.  2.  Inful.e,  in 
ecclesiastical  costume,  are 
pendents  to  the  mitre, 
INTAGLIOS.  Figures 
cut  into  the  material  used 
for  seals,  matrices,  &c. 
INTENSE  BLUE  is  a 
preparation  of  indigo,  but  of  greater  power,  more 
durable,  and  transparent. 

INVENTION. — A  term  employed  to  designate 
the  conception  and  representation  of  a  subject,  the 
selection  and  disposition  of  its  various  parts,  and 
the  whole  means  by  which  the  artist  seeks  to 
pourtray  his  thoughts.  The  painters  w-ho  have 
displayed  most  invention  in  their  w-orks  are 
Raphael.  Rubens,  A.  Poussin,  Durer,  and  Rem¬ 
brandt.  Some  artists  have  invented  their  subjects 
as  well  as  delineated  them,  with  a  high  moral  aim 
too,  like  the  poets  Cowper  and  Pope — such  a 
painter  was  Hogarth.  Among  the  artists  of  our 
time  none  have  approached  Kaulbach  in  invention. 

IODINE  SCARLET,  Pure  Scarlet.  A 
pigment  prepared  from  deutoxide  of  mercury,  of 
a  more  brilliant  colour  than  vermilion  and  of  equal 
body  ;  but  it  is  extremely  liable  to  decomposition. 


®  Onr  example  is  copied  from  an  early  Egyptian 
painting  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  at  Thebes,  as 
engraved  by  Rossellini. 

t  “Insulam  exhaustis  chalyhdum  generosa  metallis.” 
— Ovid. 

%  According  to  Mf.bime'e,  the  pigment  is  manufactured 
at  Calcutta,  from  the  colouring  matter  obtained  from  a 
tree  or  shrub  cailed  memecylon  linctorium. 

§  The  cut  giving  an  example  of  the  clerical  infula,  is 
copied  from  the  fine  brass  of  John  Boothe,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  1478,  in  East  Horsley  Church,  Surrey. 


and  cannot  be  recommended  for  use  in  painting  ; 
yet  the  brilliancy  of  this  pigment  has  been  sufficient 
temptation  to  the  artist  to  employ  it  in  represen- 
tions  of  sunsets,  firelight,  &c.,  and  when  protected 
with  gum  it  has  stood  a  long  time. 

IRON.  I  he  oxides  of  this  metal  supply  many 
valuable  pigments  to  the  painter.  All  the  ochres 
and  red  earths  owe  their  colour  to  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  they  possess  the  greatest  dura¬ 
bility.  Indian  Red,  Venetian  Red,  Mars  Red, 
Mars  Orange,  Mars  Yellow,  are  all  coloured  by 
iron.  A  higher  degree  of  oxidation  converts  the 
red  into  purple  and  violet ;  hence  the  Mars  violets 
of  difl'erent  shades.  The  yellow  ochres  when 
burnt  yield  various  brown  reds. 

ITALIAN  EARTH.  A  pigment  known  as 
burnt  Italian  earth,  probably  burnt  Roman  ochre, 
is  very  similar  to  Venetian  red.  The  colour  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  iron,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  permanent.  Mixed  with  white  it  yields 
valuable  flesh  tints. 

ITALIAN  PINK.  The  are  the  stils  de 
grain  of  the  French.  They  consist  of  yellow 
vegetable  juices,  precipitated  upon  whiting.  Indian 
Pink  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  yellow  berries, 
or  better  from  Quercitron  bark.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Yellow  Lake.  Being  transparent,  this  class 
of  pigments  has  been  recommended  for  shadows, 
but  their  durability  is  questionable. 

ITALIAN  VARNISH.  The  preparation  known 
under  this  name  is  obtained  by  adding  white  wax 
to  drying  linseed  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter,  and  melting  in  a 
water  bath,  and  afterwai'ds  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rating  by  the  muller.  When  used,  mastic  varnish 
is  added  to  it,  and  well  mixed  on  the  palette  ;  the 
mixture  has  good  consistency,  and  flows  freely 
from  the  pencil,  and  is  useful  for  glazing. 

IVORY  BLACK.  The  best  quality  of  this 
pigment  is  pr-epared  from  the  parings  left  by  the 
ivory-turner,  calcined  in  close  crucibles.  They 
yield  a  fine,  transparent,  deep- toned  pigment,  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  both  in  oil  and  water-colour 
painting.  The  pigment  commonly  sold  under  the 
name  of  ivory  black  is  prepared  from  calcined 
bones  ;  it  is  much  browner  in  hue  than  that  pre¬ 
pared  from  ivory. 

IVY.  This  plant  was  used  as  a  symbol  of 
Eternal  life,  from  its  remaining  continually  green. 
A  wreath  of  ivy  constituted  the  prize  of  a  victor  in 
the  Isthmian  games  ;  it  was  afterwards  superseded 
by  the  pine-garland.  The  mediaeval  painters  pre¬ 
pared  a  red  pigment  from  the  juice  or  gum  which 
in  warm  countries  flowed  from  the  ivy  in  the 
month  of  March.* 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 


MORNING  ON  THE  SEA-COAST. 

F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  Painter.  E.  Ratcliffe,  Engraver. 

Size  ot  the  Picture,  3  ft.  7i  in-  by  2  ft.  10  in. 

In  Mr.  Veimon’s  catalogue  this  picture  is  called 
a  “  Scene  on  the  Lincolnshire  Coast;”  it  certainly 
bears  every  appearance  of  the  flats  which  abound 
in  that  extensive  county,  although  we  cannot 
call  to  mind  the  precise  locality  where  the  sketch 
was  made. 

The  work  is  of  considerable  size,  larger,  perhaps, 
than  the  scantiness  of  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  justifies  ;  so  that  we  think  it  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  painted  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  sketch  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  low 
part  of  the  coast,  where  it  appears  to  recede  into 
the  sea,  except  in  the  extreme  distance,  where  a 
glimpse  of  the  downs  is  visible.  In  tbe  middle 
distance  stands  a  fisherman’s  hut,  the  only  sign  of 
habitation  that  meets  the  eye,  although  there 
must  be  other  dw-ellings  not  far  off,  judging  from 
the  various  figures  introduced,  and  their  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  the  principal  feature  in  the  scene,  without 
which  indeed  it  would  be  almost  a  blank,  is  the 
group  in  the  foreground ;  this  is  brought  in  with 
much  skill,  so  as  to  give  elevation  to  the  subject, 
while  it  leads  the  eye  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
composition  subordinate  to  it.  The  sun  is  rising 
brilliantly  behind  the  principal  figures,  throwing 
them  into  strong  relief,  and  casting  their  shadows 
over  the  whole  of  the  foreground.  The  balance  of 
light  and  shade  throughout  the  work  shows  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  to  produce 
effect,  and  of  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  attained,  without  infringing  the  laws  of 
harmony.  It  was  painted  in  1834. 


*  We  beg  to  assure  our  subscribers  that  the  irregular 
publication  of  the  ”  Dictionary  of  Tei-ms  in  Art’  arises 
from  circumstances  beyond  our  control.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  such  irregularity  will  be  avoided  in  future. — 
Ed.  A.-J. 
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ART-UNiON  WOOD-ENGRAVINGS.* 

Tub  Art-Union  of  London  purines  its  praise¬ 


worthy  course  of  encouraging  Art  in  ail  its  various  !  the  good  wishes  and  the  support  of  all  who  desire 
departments,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  fullilling  the  ;  to  see  the  Fine  Arts  progress  and  become  popular, 
object  for  which  it  was  established,  and  is  earning  I  The  book  of  wood-engravings  which  the  Council 


Topham,  Leech,  Thomas,  Huskisson,  Ansdell ;  and 

•  The  Traveller.  By  O.  Goldsmith,  Illusti'ated.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Art-Union  of  London. 


in  the  latter  by  Stanfield,  R.  A.,  J.  D.  Harding,  Dun¬ 
can,  Dodgson,  Parrot,  Hulme,  Leitch,  and  J.  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  engravers  include  the  best  names  which 


are  known  in  the  Art, — Thompson,  Linton,  Dalziel, 
Green,  Whymper,  Cooper,  Williams,  &c. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  we  are  able 


have  issued  to  their  subscribers  for  the  present  year,  I  ance  of  subjects,  both  figure  and  landscape.  In  the  |  A.R.A.,Frost,A.R.A.,F.Goodall,Jenkins,J.Gil- 
is  “  The  Traveller ;  ”  the  poem  supplies  an  abund-  |  former  class  we  have  drawings  by  E.  M.  Ward,  |  bert,  Coibauld,  Wehnert,  Armitage,  F.  Tayler, 


3  I 


engraved  by  Whymper;  the  next  is  designed  by  |  E.  M.  Ward,  and  engraved  by  M.  Jackson,  the  |  sut)ject  Here  vanity  assumes,”  iK:c. ;  the  third  is 
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to  introduce  some  examples  of  the  work.  The  first  |  subject  illustrates  the  passage,  “Where  lawns  |  extend,”  &c.  ;  it  is  designed  by  Parrot,  and 


by  Stanfield,  engraved  by  Green,  ”  Eor  Wealth  I  was  theirs,”  &c.  ;  and  the  last  is  by  F.  Tayler,  I  engraved  by  J.  Thompson,  “  No  product  here,”  &c. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  PRINTING  OFFICE 
AT  VIENNA. 

Few  persons  who  visited  our  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition,  and  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  Crystal 


Palace,  but  must  have  been  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  never-ending  interest  constantly  called 
forth  by  the  display  not  un frequently  made  in 
out  of  the  way  passages  and  recesses ;  speaking 
thus  forcibly  of  the  abundance  and  wealth  which 


so  powerfully  characterised  that  unique  reunion  of 
the  thought  and  labour  of  the  whole  world.  Enough 
to  form  a  museum  of  great  interest,  sufficiently 
attractive  to  allure  the  pilgrim  of  Art  and  science, 
was  often  crowded  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  placed 


where  few  visitors  passed.  The  sumptuous  rooms 
devoted  to  the  palatial  furniture  of  Austria,  through 
which  thousands  moved  daily,  had  upon  its  outer 


walls  a  display  even  more  interesting,  and  certainly 
more  conducive  to  mental  progress,  than  that  inside 
them ;  but  one  which  could  not  be  so  easily  com¬ 


prehended  by  casual  spectators,  nor  fully  valued 
without  proper  explanatory  description.  The 
specimens  of  printed  books  in  nearly'  every  lan¬ 


guage,  and  the  varied  examples  of  engraving  of  all 
kinds,  were  the  product  of  the  Imperial  printing 


establishment  at  Vienna,  a  government  foundation 
which,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the 


Counsellor  Alois  Auer,  has  been  resuscitated  from 
a  very  declining  state  within  the  last  ten  years. 


i 

i 


i 


and  now  gives  employment 
to  more  than  nine  hundred 
persons.  An  idea  of  the 
amount  of  business  done  in 
the  establishment  may  be 
found  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  300,000  sheets  are 
now  printed  daily. 

It  is  not  possible  to  relate 
within  our  limits  all  that  is 
now  done  within  the  walls 
of  this  establishment;  it  may 
bo  sufficient  to  note  that 
types  for  one  hundred  and 
six  ditlercnt  languages  are 
available  there,  being  the 
largest  and  most  perfect 
collection  in  existence,  and 
one  from  which  European 
printers  in  general  have 
received  great  assistance. 
Ornamental  initial  letters, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  kept 
in  great  varietj^,  as  well  as 
music  type,  and  types  for  the 
blind.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  letter- 
press  useful  or  elegant  that 
this  establishment  is  well- 
furnished.  Illustrations  ot 
all  kinds,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
cesses,  are  completed  in  the 
same  offices  ;  ehromolitho- 
graphy,  in  all  its  varied  ap¬ 
plications,  is  practised  ;  and 
science  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  book-decoration  by 
galvanography  and  chemi- 
typy ;  while  engraving  on 
stone,  steel,  and  w’ood,  is 
also  abundantly  practised. 

Our  illustrations  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  last  process 
alone,  and  exhibit  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  this  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  cor})s  of  wood 
engravers,  who  are  under  the 
management  of  M.  Frederic 
Exter.  Two  styles  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  our  pages:  the  fir.st 
may  be  considered  as  the 
modern,  the  second  as  the 
medieval  manner.  In  the 
groups  which  illustrate  mili¬ 
tary  life,  its  glories  and  its 
griefs,  we  trace  the  influence 
of  modern  taste  in  chiar¬ 
oscuro,  and  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  subject:  in  the 
allegorical  subjects  w'e  are 
reminded  of  the  works  of 
the  early  German  engravers, 
who  first  made  the  art  great 
and  popular,  guided  by  the 
genius  of  Durer,  Cranach, 
and  Burgmair.  All  that 
purity  of  drawing,  severe 
simplicity  of  design,  and 
sparing  introduction  of 
shadow,  which  so  peculiarly 
characterise  the  old  school 
of  German  Art,  are  here 
visible.  The  same  mystic 
taste  in  design  is  also  appa¬ 
rent — the  same  love  for  the 
horribly  grotesque.  A  great 
moral  lesson  is  read  in  these 
designs;  the  thoughtless  and 
licentious  group  in  the  car, 
who  lift  their  wine-cups  and 
wave  the  banner  of  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  thrall  ot 
morality,  painfully  illustrate 
the  facilis  descensus  Averni. 
The  dangers  which  beset  life 
are  even  more  finely  typified 
in  the  second  subject,  in 
which  a  moral  student  is  re¬ 
presented  as  surrounded  by 
Syrens  of  pleasure,  who  are 
now  about  to  cut  the  rope 
that  alone  secures  his  little 
bark  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  ; 
eager  for  a  new'  victim,  the 
demons  prepare  to  hurry  him 
to  the  rapids  of  destruction, 
and  deprive  him  ofall  counter¬ 
acting  agencies.  The  tale  is 
powerfully  told,  and  the  de¬ 
signs  are  good  examples  of  the 
artistwhohas conceived  them 
— Professor  Fuhrick. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  MANNEES  OF 
THE  ENGLISH 

DUKING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

BY  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  P.S.A.,  ETC. 

WITH  ILLUSTUATIONS  BY  F.  W.  FAIRIIOI.T,  P.S.A. 


V. — THE  F.ARLY  NORMAN  PERIOD. — I.UXUR10USNF.S3  OF  THE 
NORMANS. — ADVANCE  IN  DOMESTIC  AKCHITECTIIRH. — TIIK. 
KITCHEN  AND  THE  IIAI.L. — PROVISIONS  AND  COOKERY. — 
BEES. — THE  DAIRY. — FHHNITURE. — THE  FALDICSTOL. — 
CHAIRS  AND  OTHER  SEATS. 

A  GREAT  change  was  wrought  in  this  country  by 
tlie  entrance  of  the  Normans.  From  what  wo 
have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  former  papers, 
society  seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  at  a 
standstill  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  though  it 
had  progressed  as  far  as  its  own  simple  vitality 
would  carry  it,  and  wanted  some  new  impulse 
to  move  it  onwards.  By  the  entrance  of  the 
Normans,  the  Saxon  aristocracy  was  destroyed ; 
but  the  lower  and  partly  the  middle  classes 
were  left  untouched  in  their  manners  and 
customs,  which  they  appear  to  have  preserved 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  without  any 
material  change.  The  Norman  historians, 
who  write  with  prejudice  when  they  speak  of 
the  Saxons,  describe  their  nobility  as  having 
become  luxurious  without  refinement;  and  they 
tell  us  that  the  Normans  introduced  greater 
sobriety,  accompanied  with  more  ostentation. 
“  The  nobility,”  says  William  of  Malmesbury, 
“  was  given  up  to  luxury  and  wantonuess.  .  .  . 
Drinking  in  parties  was  an  universal  practice, 
in  which  occupation  they  passed  entire  nights 
as  well  as  days.  They  consumed  their  whole 
substance  in  mean  and  despicable  houses ;  unlike 
the  Normans  and  French,  who,  in  noble  and 
splendid  mansions,  lived  with  frugality.  The 
vices  attendant  on  drunkeness,  which  enervate 
the  human  mind,  followed.  ...  In  fine,  the 
English  at  that  time  (under  King  Harold)  wore 
short  garments,  reaching  to  the  mid-knee  ;  they 
had  their  hair  cropped,  their  beards  shaven, 
their  arms  laden  with  golden  bracelets,  their 
skin  adorned  with  punctured  designs ;  they 
were  accustomed  to  eat  till  they  became  sur¬ 
feited,  and  to  drink  till  they  were  sick.  These 
latter  qualities  they  imparted  to  their  conquerors; 
whose  manners,  in  other  respects,  they  adopted.” 

Whatever  moderation  the  Normans  may  have 
brought  with  them,  or  however  they  may  have 
been  restrained  by  the  first  Anglo-Norman 
monarch,  it  disappeared  entirely  under  his  son 
and  successor  ;  “  when,”  in  the  words  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  “everything  was  so  changed,  that  there 
was  no  man  rich  except  the  money-changer,  and 
no  clerks  but  lawyers.  .  .  .  The  courtiers  then 
preyed  upon  the  property  of  the  country  people, 
and  consumed  their  substance,  taking  the  very 
meat  from  their  mouths.  Then  wa,s  there  fl.owing 
hair  and  extravagant  dress ;  and  then  was 
invented  the  fashion  of  shoes  with  curved 
points ;  then  the  model  for  young  men  was  to 
rival  women  in  delicacy  of  person,  to  mince  their 
gait,  to  walk  with  loose  gesture,  and  half  naked.” 
This  increasing  dissoluteness  of  manners  appears 
to  have  received  no  effectual  check  under  the 
reign  of  the  first  Henry ;  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  which,  the  writer  just  quoted  tells  us 
that  “  a  circumstance  occurred  in  England, 
which  may  seem  surprising  to  our  long-haired 
gallants,  who,  forgetting  what  they  were  born, 
transform  themselves  into  the  fashion  of  females, 
by  the  length  of  their  locks.  A  certain  English 
knight,  who  prided  himself  on  the  luxuriance  of 
his  tresses,  being  conscience-stung  on  the  subject, 
seemed  to  feel  in  a  dream  as  though  some 
person  strangled  him  with  his  ringlets.  Awaking 
in  a  fright,  he  immediately  cut  off  all  his  super¬ 
fluous  hair.  The  example  spread  throughout 
England ;  and,  as  recent  punishment  is  apt  to 
affect  the  mind,  almost  all  the  barons  allowed 
their  hair  to  be  cropped  in  a  proper  manner, 
without  reluctance.  But  this  decency  was  not 
of  long  continuance;  for  scarcely  had  a  year 
expired,  before  all  those  who  thought  themselves 
courtly,  relapsed  into  their  former  vice ;  they 
vied  with  women  in  length  of  locks,  andwherever 
these  were  wanting,  put  on  false  tresses  ;  forget¬ 
ful  or  rather  ignorant,  of  the  sayingof  the  Apostle, 
‘If  a  man  nurture  his  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him.’  ” 


Public  and  private  manners  were  gradually 
running  into  the  terrible  lawlessness  of  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen. 

William  of  Malmesbury  points  out  as  one  of 
the  more  remarkable  circumstances  which 
distinguished  the  Normans  from  the  Saxons, 
the  magnitude  and  solidity  of  their  domestic 
buildings.  The  Anglo-Saxons  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  preserved  the  old  national  prejudice  of 
their  race  against  confining  themselves  within 
stone  walls,  while  the  Normans  and  Franks, 
who  were  more  influenced  by  Koman  traditions, 
had  become  great  builders.  We  have  scarcely 
any  information  relative  to  the  progress  of 
domestic  architecture  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  the  Norman  chiefs  seem  from 
the  first  to  have  built  themselves  houses  of  a 
mucli  more  substantial  character  than  those 
which  they  found  in  existence.  The  residence 
of  the  Conqueror,  while  engaged  in  his  operations 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  is 
imperfectly  described  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  life  of  Hereward.  It  consisted  of  the 
hall,  kitchen,  and  other  buildings,  which  were 
inclosed  by  hedges  and  fosses  (per  sepcs  et  foveas), 
and  it  had  an  interior  and  exterior  court. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign,  and 
in  that  of  his  son,  were  raised  those  early 
Norman  baronial  castles,  the  masonry  of  which 
has  withstood  the  ravages  of  so  many  centuries. 
Under  William  and  his  sons,  few  ordinary 
mansions  and  dwelling  houses  seem  to  have 
been  built  substantially  of  stone  ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  known  remains  of  a  stone 
mansion  in  this  country  older  than  the  reign  of 
Hemy  II.  The  mira¬ 
cles  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
related  by  Reginald 
of  Durham,  contain 
one  or  two  allusions 
to  the  private  houses 
of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

Thus  a  parishioner  of 
Kellow  near  Durham, 
in  the  time  of  bishop 
Walter  Rufus  (1133 
—1140),  is  described 
as  passing  the  evening 
drinking  with  the  pa¬ 
rish  priest ;  returning 
home  late,  he  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  dogs,  and 
reaching  his  own 
house  in  great  terror, 
contrived  to  shut  the 
door  {ostium  domus) 
upon  them.  He  then 
went  up  to  what,  from 
the  context,  appears  to 
have  been  the  window 
of  an  upper  floor  or 
garret  {ad  fenestram 
parietis),  which  he 
opened  in  order  to  look 

down  with  safety  on  his  persecutors.  He  was  sud-  [ 
denly  seized  with  madness,  and  his  family  being  ] 


a  blind  woman  in  the  city  of  Durham,  who 
used  to  run  her  head  against  the  projecting 
windows  of  the  houses  {ad  fcnestraruui  depen- 
dentia  foris  laqacaria.) 

We  trace  in  the  illuminations  of  the  earlier 
Norman  period  the  eustom  of  placing  the 
principal  apartment  at  an  elevation  from  the 
ground.  In  the  accompanying  cut,(No.  1)  taken 
from  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  are 
seen  Harold  and  his  companions  carousing  in  an 
apartment  thus  situated,  and  ajiproached  by  a 
staircase  from  without.  'The  object  of  this  was, 
perhaps,  partly  to  be  more  private,  for  the 
ordinary  public  hall  at  dinner  times  seems  to 
have  been  invaded  by  troops  of  hungry  hangers 
on,  who  ate  up  or  carried  away  the  provisions 
which  were  taken  from  the  table,  and  became 
so  bold  that  they  seem  to  have  often  seized  or 
tried  to  seize  the  provisions  from  the  cooks  as 
they  carried  them  to  the  table.  William 
Rufus  established  ushers  of  the  hall  and 
kitchen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  jirotect  the 
guests  and  the  cooks  from  this  mde  rabble. 
Graimar’s  description  of  that  king’s  grand  feast  at 
Westminster,  contains  some  curious  allusions  to 
this  practice.  After  telling  us  that  three 
hundred  ushers  ( msers  i.e.  huhsiers J,  or  door¬ 
keepers,  were  appointed  to  occupy  the  entrance 
passages  (us ),  who  were  to  stand  with  rods  to 
protect  the  guests  as  they  mounted  the  steps 
from  the  importunity  of  the  garsons— 

Cil  ennduaient  les  barons 

Par  les  degriis,  pur  les  garijons  ; 

Od  les  verges  k'es  mains  teneient 

As  barons  vaie  fesaient. 


Ke  jii  garpon  ne  s’apremast. 

Si  alcon  d’els  ne  1’  comandast. 


roused,  seized  him,  carried  him  down  into  the 
court  {in  area),  and  bound  him  to  the  seats 
{ad  sedilia).  The  same  writer  tells  the  story  of 


he  adds,  that  those  who 
carried  the  provisions 
and  liquor  to  the  table 
were  also  attended  by 
these  ushers,  that  the 
“  lecheurs  ”  might  not 
snatch  from  them,  or 
spoil,  or  break,  the  vessels 
in  which  they  carried 
them. 

Ensement  tut'revenaient  par 
els 

CiPki  aportouent  les  mts 
De  la  quisine  des  mesters, 

E  li  beveirs  e  li  mangers, 

Icil  usser  les  cunduaient. 

Pur  la  vessele  dunt  servaient, 
Ke  lecheur  ne  les  eschepast 
Ke  malmeist  ne  defrussast. 
Gaimar,  Estmrie  des  EngUs, 
1. 5983. 

In  the  cut  from  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  the  feast- 
ing-room  is  approached  by 
what  is  evidently  a  staircase  of  stone.  In 
our  cut  No.  2,  taken  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
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the  Cottonian  library  (ISTero,  C,  IV.),  and 
illustrating  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  the 
staircase  is  apparently  of  wood,  little  better  than 
a  ladder,  and  the  servants  who  ai'e  carrying  np 
the  wine  assist  themselves  in  mounting  by 
means  of  a  rope.  It  is  a  picture  which  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  several  characteristics  of 
domestic  life — the  wine  vessels,  the  cupboard 
in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  well  in  the 


court-yard,  the  latter  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  tree.  The  butler,  finding  wine  run  short, 
sends  the  servant  to  draw  water  from  the  well. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  William  of 
Malmesbury’s  accoTiut  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Normans,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
kitchen  and  the  cooks  formed  with  them  a  very 
important  part  of  the  household.  According  to 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  Duke  William  brought 


with  him  from  Normandy  a  complete  kitchen 
establishment,  and  a  compartment  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  monument,  of  which  we  here  give  a  dimin¬ 
ished  copy,  shows  that  when  he  lauded  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  providing  a  dinner.  On  the  left 
two  cooks  are  boiling  the  meat — for  this  still 
was  the  general  way  of  cooking  it,  as  it  was 
usually  eaten  salted.  Above  them,  on  a  shelf, 
are  fowls,  and  other  sorts  of  small  viands,  spitted 


i 


ready  for  roasting.  Another  cook  is  engaged  at  ’ 
a  portable  stove,  preparing  small  cakes,  pasties, 
&c.,  which  he  takes  from  the  stove  with  a 
singularly  formed  fork  to  place  them  on  the  I 
dish.  Others  are  carrying  to  the  table  the 
roasted  meats,  on  the  spits.  It  will  be  observed 
that  having  no  “board”  with  them  to  forma 
table,  the  Norman  knights  make  use  of  their 
shields  instead. 

The  reader  of  the  life  of  Hereward  will  re¬ 
member  the  scene  in  which  the  hero  in  disguise 
is  taken  into  King  William’s  kitchen,  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  cooks.  After  <liuner  the  wine  and  ale 
were  distributed  freely,  ami  the  result  was  a 
violent  quarrel  between  the  cooks  and  Here¬ 
ward  ;  the  latter  used  the  tridents  and  forks 
for  weapons  {cum  tridentihus  etfarcU),  while  he 
took  the  spit  from  the  fire  (de  fuco  hastile)  as  a 
still  more  formidable  weapon  of  defence.  In 
the  early  Chanson  de  Roland,  Charlemagne  is  ; 
represented  also  carrying  his  cooks  with  him  to  I 
the  war,  as  William  the  Conqueror  is  repre-  j 
sented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  they  held  | 
so  important  a  position  in  his  household,  that  j 
when  one  of  his  most  poweiTul  barons,  Guenelon, 
was  accused  of  treason,  Charlemagne  is  made  to 
deliver  him  in  custody  to  the  charge  of  his  cooks. 

Li  reis  fait  prenrlre  le  ciinte  Gneneliin, 

,Si  I'cumandat  as  cniis  tie  sa  maisim. 

Tut  li  plus  inaistrc  en  apelet  llesipm  : 

‘  Ben  le  me  gnarde,  si  cume  tel  felon, 

De  ma  maisir'e  ad  faite  traisnn.’ 

Gil  le  receit,  si  mot  c.  enmpaignons 
De  la  qiiisine,  des  mielz  e  des  ])ejnr.s ; 

Icil  11  peileut  la  barbe  e  les  gemutis. 

Chanson  de  Boland,  p.  71. 

The  Norman  dinner-table,  as  shovvn  in  the 
B  lyeux  tapestry,  differs  not  much  from  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  A  few  dishes  and  basins 
contain  viands  which  are  not  easy  to  be  recog-  j 


by  the  cooks  into  the  hands  of  the  guests  from 
the  spits  on  wliich  they  had  been  roasted. 
Another  dinner  scene  is  represented  in  onr  cut 
No.  4,  taken  from  the  Cottonian  manuscript 
already  mentioned  (Nero  C,  lY.)  We  see  again 
similarly  formed  vessels  to  those  used  at  table  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  bread  is  still  made  in  round 
flat  cakes,  and  is  marked  with  a  cross,  and  witlx  a 
flower  in  the  middle.  The  guests  use  no  foi’ks  ; 
their  knives  are  different  and  more  varied  in 
tlieir  forms  than  under  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  tlie  shape  of  the  knives  is  almost 
grotesque.  The  one  repx’esented  in  our  Cut 
No.  5  is  taken  from  a  group  in  the  same  manu- 


\ 


NO.  5.  A  KNIFE. 

script  which  furnished  the  preceding  cut;  it  is 
very  siugularlj^  notched  at  the  point. 

We  see  in  these  dinner  scenes  that  the  Anglo- 
Normans  used  horns  and  cups  for  tlrinking,  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  did  ;  but  the  use  of  the  horn 
is  becoming  I’are,  and  the  bowl-shaped  vessels 
appear  to  have  been  the  usual  drinking  cup. 
Among  the  wealthy  tlie.se  cups  seem  to  have 
been  made  of  glass.  Reginald  of  Durham 
describes  one  oi  the  monks  as  bringing  water 
for  a  sick  man  to  drink  in  a  glass  cup  {vase 
vitveo),  wliieli  was  accidentally  bx'oken.  In  a 
splendidly  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  P.salms, 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  wi’itteu 
bjf  Eadwiue,  one  of  tlie  monks  of  Canterbui’y, 
au<l  which  will  afford  us  much  illustration  for 


this  period,*  we  find  a  figure  of  a  servant  giving 
to  drink,  in  one  of  the  same  description  of  drink¬ 
ing  cups  which  were  so  popular  at  an  earlier 
period  “among  the  Anglo-Saxons  (see  onr  cut 


No.  6).  He 'holds  in  the  left  hand  the  jug, 
which  had  now  become  the  usual  vessel  for 
carrying  the  liquor  in  any  quantity.  In  our  cut 
N 0.  7,  furnished  by  the  same  manuscript  as  the 
preceding,  the  servant  is  taking  the  jug  of 


NO.  7.  THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

liquor  from  the  baiTel.  Our  next  cut.  No.  8, 
also  taken  from  the  Cambridge  MS.,  represents 
several  forms  of  vessels  for  the  table.  Some 
of  these  are  new  to  us ;  and  they  are  on  the 
whole  more  elegant  than  most  of  the  forms 
we  meet  with  in  common  pictures. 

Wine  appears  to  have  been  now  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  than  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
yet  still  ale  and  mead  continued  to  be  the 
usual  drinks.  The  innumerable  entries  in 
Doomsday  Book  show  us  how  lai'ge  a  proportion 
of  the  productions  of  the  countx’y,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  still  consisted  in 
honey,  which  was  used  chiefly  for  the  manu- 


NO.  4.  AN  ANGLO-NORMAN  DINNER  PARTY. 


nised,  except  the  flsh  and  the  fowls.  Most  of 
the  smaller  articles  seem  to  have  been  given 


<■'  Th-  3  valuable  JIS.  i.s  preserved  in  the  librax'y  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 


circumstance,  wbicli  lias  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  tliat 
tlie  illuminations  are  in  general  copies  from  those  of  the 
Ilarleian  MS.,  No.  603,  except  that  the  costume  and 
other  circumstances  are  altered,  so  that  tve  may  take 
them  as  correct  representatives  of  the  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Normans. 
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facture  of  mead.  The  manuscript  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  gives  us  a  group  of  bec-liivcs 


NO.  8.  ANOLO-NOIIMAN  POTTEHY. 

(cut  No.  9),  with'  peasants  attending  to  them ; 
and  is  chiefly  curious  for  the  extraordinary 
forms  which  the  artist,  evidently  no  naturalist, 
has  given  to  the  bees. 


NO.  9.  ANGLO-NOEMAN  EEE-KEEPEBS. 

We  have  hardly  any  information  on  the 
cookery  during  the  period  we  are  now  describing. 
It  is  clear  that  numerous  delicacies  were  served 
to  the  tables  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  but  their 
culinary  receipts  are  not  preserved.  We  read 
in  William  of  Malmesbury,  incidentally,  that  a 
great  prince  ate  garlick  with  a  goose,  from 
which  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  Normans 
were  fond  of  highly  seasoned  dishes.  We  learn 
from  other  incidental  allusions  of  contemporary, 
or  nearly  contemporary,  writers,  that  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese,  were  the  ordinaiy  food  of  the 
common  people,  probably  with  little  else  besides 
vegetables.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
the  three  articles  just  mentioned,  have  preserved 
their  Anglo-Saxon  names  to  the  present  times, 
while  all  kinds  of  meat,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork, 
even  bacon,  have  retained  only  the  names  given 
to  them  by  the  Normans,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  flesh  meat  was  only  in  general  use  for  food 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

Bread  seems  almost  always  to  have  been 
formed  in  cakes,  like  our  buns,  round  in  the 
earlier  pictures,  and  in  later  ones  (as  in  our  cut 
No.  8),  shaped  more  fancifully.  We  see  it 
generally  marked  with  a  cross,  perhaps  a  super¬ 
stitious  precaution  of  the  baker.  The  bread 
seems  to  have  been  in  general  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  eaten  fresh,  perhaps  warm.  In 
one  of  Keginald  of  Durham’s  stories,  we  are 
told  of  a  priest  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  who 
having  nothing  but  a  peck  of  corn  left,  and 
receiving  a  large  number  of  visitors  on  a  sacred 
festival,  gave  it  out  to  be  baked  to  provide  for 
them.  The  corn  was  immediately  ground,  per¬ 
haps  with  querns,  and  having  been  mixed  with 


tho  hot  oven.*  Cliecse  and  butter  seem  also  to 
have  been  tolerably  abundant.  An  illuminator 
of  the  Cambridge  MS,,  given  in  our  cut  No.  10., 
represents  a  man  milking,  and  another  churning; 
he  who  clmrns  ai)pears,  to  u.so  a  vulgar  phrase, 
to  be  “  taking  it  at  his  case.”  Tho  milking  pail, 
too,  is  rather  extraordinary  in  its  form. 

Of  tho  articles  of  household  furniture  during 
the  period  of  whicli  wo  are  now  writing,  we 
cannot  give  many  examples.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  anything  but 
numerous.  A  board  laid  upon  tresscls  formed 
the  usual  dining  table,  and  an  ordinary  bench  or 
form  tho  scat.  Chairs  belonged  to  great  people. 
Our  cut  No.  11,  taken  from  tho  Trinity  College 
Psalter,  represents  a  chair  of  state,  with  its 
covering  of  drapery  th]-owu  over.  In  some 
instances  the  cushion  appears  placed  upon  the 
drapery.  This  seat  was  the  juldestol,  a  word 


The  mouldings  of  the  faldcstol  in  the  above 
cut  will  be  rccogni.sedas  exactly  the  same  which 
are  found  on  old  furniture  of  a  much  more 
recent  period,  and  which  in  fact,  are  those 
which  offer  themselves  most  readily  to  ordinary 
turners.  The  same  ornament  is  seen  on  the 
chair  represented  in  our  cut  No.  12,  taken  from 
the  same  manuscript  as  the  last,  in  which  two 
men  are  seated,  in  a  very  singular  manner.  It 
was  not  uncommon,  however,  to  have  such  seats 
wbich  held  several  jicrsons  together,  such  as  tho 
one  represented  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  illumination 
engraved  in  one  of  our  former  papers,  and  such 
as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  country  public-housc.s, 
where  they  have  preserved  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name  of  settle.  One  of  these  is  represented  in 


which  has  been  transformed  in  modern  French 
to  fauteuil,  (translated  in  English  by  elbow- 
chair.)  We  read  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland  of 
the  faldestol  which  was  placed  for  princes,  and  of 
the  covering  of  white  “palie”  (a  rich  stuff) 
which  was  spread  over  it.  That  of  Charlemagne 
was  of  gold — 

Un  faldestoed  i  unt  fait  tut  d’or  mer: 

Li  siet  li  reis  qiii  dulce  France  tient. 

Chanson  de  Roland,  p.  5. 

faldestol  of  the  Saracen  king  of  Spain 
covered  with  a  “  palie  ”  of  Alexandrian 
manufacture, — 

Un  faldestoet  ont  sur  I’umbre  d’un  pin, 

Envolupet  fut  d'un  palie  Alexandrin; 

Li  fut  li  reis  ki  tute  Espaigne  tint. 

II.  p.  17. 

The  infidel  emir  from  Egypt,  when  he  arrives 
in  Spain,  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  host,  on  a 
faldestol  of  ivory. 

Sur  I’erbe  verte  getent  un  palie  blano, 

Un  faldestoed  i  unt  mis  d’olifan ; 

Desuz  s’asiet  li  paien  Baligant. 

Ib.  p.  103. 


The 

was 


our  cut  No.  13.  The  persons  seated  in  it,  in 
this  case,  are  learned  men,  and  the  cross  above 
seems  to  show  that  they  are  monks.  One  has  a 
book,  and  two  of  the  others  have  rolls  of 
parchment,  which  are  all  evidently  the  subject 
of  anxious  discussion. 

Chairs,  and  even  stools,  were,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  by  no  means  abundant  in 
these  early  times,  and  we  can  easily  suppose 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  accommodate 
numerous  visitors  with  seats.  To  remedy  this, 
when  houses  were  built  of  stone,  it  was  usual  to 
make,  in  the  public  apartments,  seats,  like 
benches,  in  recesses  in  the  wall,  or  projecting 
from  it,  which  would  accommodate  a  number  of 
persons  at  the  same  time.  We  find  such  seats 
usually  in  the  cloisters  of  monasteries,  as  well 
as  in  the  chapter-houses  of  our  cathedral 
churches.  lu  the  latter  they  generally  run 
round  the  room,  and  are  divided  by  arches 
into  seats  which  were  evidently  intended  to 
accommodate  two  persons  each,  for  the  con¬ 


NO.  12.  TWO  CHIEFS  SEATED. 


NO.  10.  ANGLO-NORMANS  MILKING  AND  CHURNING. 

“  dewy  ”  water,  in  the  usual  "manner,  was  made 
into  twelve  loaves,  and  immediately  placed  in 


*  “Quod,  mola  detritum,  et  aquarorante  perfusuui,  more 
usitato,  in  camino  sestuante  est  depositum.”  Reg.Dunelm, 
p.  128.  He  owns  they  were  so  small  that  _  they  hardly 
deserved  the  name  of  loaves.  “  Vix  enim  bis  seni  panes 
erant  numero,  qui  tamen  minores  adeo  quantitate  fuerant 
quod  indiguum  videretur  panum  eos  censeri  vocabulo.” 


NO.  14.  SEATS  IN  THE  WALL. 

venience  of  conversation.  This  practice  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  our  cut  No.  14,  taken,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  from  the  Cambridge  Manuscript, 
which  represents  a  group  of  seats  of  this  kind, 
in  which  monks  (apparently)  are  seated  and  con¬ 
versing  two  and  two. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE 

TO  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  AET3. 


THE  GLASS  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

There  were  two  or  three  points  of  unusual  interest 
in  the  varieties  of  glass  which  represented  the 
present  state  of  vitreous  manufacture,  iu  the 
great  Industrial  gathering. 

These  were  the  attempts  made  to  produce 
optical  glass  of  fine  quality,  and  particularly 
such  as  is  employed  in  the  lighthouse  arrange¬ 
ments,  constructed  on  the  principle  adopted 
from  the  researches  of  Fresnel  ;  the  American 
glass,  which  was  remarkable  from  the  peculiar 
whiteness  and  translucency  of  the  material,  and 
the  French  glass,  in  which  zinc  was  employed 
instead  of  lead,  the  material  usually  employed 
in  the  production  of  flint  glass.  Upon  these 
we  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

From  our  insular  position,  and  the  importance 
of  our  navy  and  our  merchant  marine,  the  question 
of  perfecting  our  lighthouse  arrangements  around 
the  coasts  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  the 
history  of  those  valuable  friends  to  the  wanderer 
of  the  seas  at  night.  Formerly  the  combustion 
of  wood  or  coal  in  chauffers  on  the  top  of  high 
towers  or  hills  was  employed — then  we  advanced 
to  ordinary  oil  lamps,  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  ai’gand  burner,  and  still  advanced  towards 
perfection  by  the  careful  adjustment  of  proper 
reflectors.  The  researches  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
still  more  important  ones  of  M.  Fresnel,  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  system  useil  at  the  present 
time  in  the  more  important  sea-lights. 

The  impossibility  of  procuring  pure  flint  glass 
free  of  veins,  air-bubblos,  and  impurities,  in  a 
mass  sufficient  for  lenses  of  the  sizes  required, 
has  been  a  barrier  to  its  adoption.  The  increase 
of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  requires  a  great 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  mass  of  glass, 
and  thus  an  enormous  obstmction  is  opposed  to 
t^ie  transmission  of  artificial  light.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  Buffon  proposed  to  cut  out  all 
those  parts  of  a  lens  which  were  not  absolutely 
required,  but  the  polishing  of  many  of  the 
surfaces  was  found  to  be  a  task  of  such  great 
labour,  that  the  plan  has  not  been  adopted. 
“In  order,”  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  “to  remove 
these  imperfections,  and  to  constinct  lenses  of 
any  size,  I  proposed  in  1811,  to  build  them  up  of 
separate  zones  or  rings,  each  of  which  rings  was 
again  to  be  composed  of  separate  segments.” 
This  construction  put  it  in  our  power  to  con¬ 
struct  compound  lenses,  to  which  the  name  of 
polyzonal  lenses  was  given,  of  pure  ami  selected 
pieces  of  flint  glass,  and  such  glasses  possess  the 
great  advantage,  of  enablmg  us  to  correct  very 
nearly  the  spherical  aberration,  by  making  the 
foci  of  each  zone  coincide.  Lenses  of  this 
description  were  also  made  in  France  of  crown 
glass.  The  catadioptric  apparatus  exhibited  by 
Wilkins  and  Letourneau  displayed  the  principle 
introduced  by  Fresnel.  The  glass  of  this 
apparatus,  was  crown  glass  of  very  fine  quality, 
and  the  optical  arrangements  may  be  popularly 
described  as  a  series  of  annidar  prisms.  The 
exhibitors’  description  states,  that,  “  by  means  of 
lenses  of  vertical  prisms,  placed  in  the  prolonga¬ 
tions  of  the  central  annular  lenses,  the  divergent 
rays  emerging  from  the  catadioptric  zone  are 
brought  into  a  straight  line,  and  a  coincidence  of 
the  three  flashes  is  obtained.”  This  will  be  best 
understood  by  arranging  one  or  more  prisms  in 
front  of  a  lamp,  so  that  the  light  passes  freely 
and  fully  through  the  glass.  The  rays  of  light 
are  bent  or  refracted  from  their  natural  path, 
into  the  one  desired.  Thus  the  full  flood  of  the 
light  is  determined  directly  to  the  horizon.  The 
Dutch  were  the  first  to  follow  the  French,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses 
were  the  next.  After  this  the  Trinity  Board ; 
and  indeed  all  maritime  nations  have  gradually 
adopted  this  principle. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  as  we  have  stated,  to 
obtain  glass  free  of  colour,  and  without  striai. 
With  flint-glass  this  has  not  been  hitherto 
successfully  done,  owing  to  the  great  specific 
gravity  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  employed 
in  its  manufacture.  It  should  he  understood 
that  flint  glass  is  in  reahty  a  silicate  of  potash. 


holdmg  tlie  metallic  matter  in  solution,  and  thus 
in  cooling,  the  heavier  matter  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  sink  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  pots.  Even  the  crown  glass  which  has 
been  usually  made  is  of  far  too  dark  a  colour  to 
admit  of  its  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
French  have  however  by  great  care  succeeded 
iu  obtaining  a  material  of  considerable  clearness 
and  brilliancy,  although  not  yet  free  of  colour,  as 
those  who  examined  the  lighthouse  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  west  main  avenue  must  remember. 
Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  of  Birmingham, 
have  been  making  many  most  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  manufacture  a  crown  glass  fit  for  these 
lighthouse  lenses,  and  they  became  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  of  a  catadioptric  arrangement  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Long  Acre.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Birmingham  glass  was  the 
most  deeply-coloured,  hut  it  was  of  considerable 
brilliancy,  and  in  the  manufactiire  of  the  annular 
lenses  and  vertical  prisms  great  care  had  been 
taken.  Although  this  advance  in  our  glass 
manufacture  attracted  but  a  small  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  it  exhibited  the  elements  of  a  great  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  but  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  lenses  for 
lighthouses  from  British  glass  makers,  instead 
of,  as  now,  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Paris.  The  Trinity  Board 
have,  we  are  informed,  on  several  occasions 
given  orders  to  the  English  makers  for  light¬ 
house  lenses  of  the  first  class,  but  they  have  not 
had  their  orders  executed,  and  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  the  continent.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  state  of  things,  the  consequence  of  the 
heavy  restrictive  duties  upon  glass  until  within 
a  very  recent  period,  v/ill  not  much  longer 
remain  as  a  reflection  on  our  industry. 

Mr.  Ross  was  the  exhibitor  of  an  astronomical 
telescope,  with  a  large  lens  of  British  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  of  several  lenses  of  the  utmost  perfec¬ 
tion — fairly  rivalling  any  of  those  produced  on 
the  continent.  For  photographic  purposes,  Mr. 
Ross  has  been  producing  lenses  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  utmost  praise 
fairly  belongs  to  him  for  his  strenuous  endea¬ 
vours  to  produce  optical  instruments  which 
should  stand  comparison  with  the  works  of 
Fraunhoffer,  and  the  more  recent  ones  of 
Solid,  of  Paris. 

The  American  glass,  we  have  remarked,  was 
of  remarkable  purity,  being  absolutely  free  of 
all  colour.  The  forms  of  the  decanters,  jugs, 
glasses,  &c.,  wmre  bad,  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  glass,  by  no  means  superior,  yet  it  stood 
pre-eminent  from  its  brilliancy.  This  was  due 
to  the  use  of  a  pure  siliceous  sand,  in  which 
there  was  no  colouring  matter.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  flint  glass ;  and  sands  are  collected 
from  all  localities,  almost  regardless  of  expense, 
to  insure  the  absence  of  colouring  matter.  The 
sands  employed  in  this  country  are  generally 
obtained  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  opposite 
coast  of  Hampshire,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aylesbury,  and  from  one  or  two  other  localities. 
jMuch  sand  is  brought  from  St.  Helena,  and  even 
from  the  shores  of  Australasia.  All  these 
sands  are,  however,  found  to  contain  a  little  iron, 
and  to  prevent  tliis  from  giving  colour,  some 
oxide  of  manganese  and  arsenic  ar-c  added  for  the 
purpose  of  per-oxidizing  the  iron.  Glass  thus 
made  is  often  a  little  tinted  of  a  rose  hue,  by  a 
change  in  the  manganesio  oxide  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  annealing.  If  the  colourless  sands  of 
America, — their  localities  being  the  Wenham 
Lake,  the  shoi’es  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  few 
other  places, — are  employed,  manganese  need  not 
be  used,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a 
superior  material.  Messrs.  Powell  &  Sous,  of 
Whitefriars,  were  exhibitors  of  some  glass  made 
from  the  sands  of  the  Wenham  Lake,  which 
was  also  of  the  most  beautiful  character,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  same  freedom  from  colour  as  the 
American  specimens. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  flint 
glass,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  a 
heavy  metal,  lead,  is  constantly  impaired  in  its 
character,  particularly  where  large  masses  are 
to  be  made,  by  striae.  Although  in  the  glass  of 
the  crystal  fountain,  and  in  that  of  candelabra, 
manufactured  for  her  Majesty,  and  exhibited  by 
the  Messi-s.  Osier,  and  in  the  samples  of  flint 


glass  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pellatt,  Rice  Harris, 
and  others,  there  were  less  of  these  striations 
than  are  usually  seen,  owing  to  the  extreme 
care  taken  in  the  manufacture  ;  still,  the  defect 
was  not  removed.  In  the  glass  exhibited  iu  the 
French  department,  containing  oxide  of  zinc 
instead  of  oxide  of  lead,  was  seen  a  material 
differing  but  slightly  in  refracting  power  from 
the  finest  lead,  flint  glass,  or  crystal,  and 
I’emarkably  free  of  striai,  which  was  the  great 
merit  it  claimed.  The  zinc,  being  of  less  specific 
gravity,  was  probably  field  more  completely  in 
solution,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  its  use 
obtained. 

We  have  reasons  for  stating  our  belief  that 
the  glass  manufacture  of  this  country  will,  in 
another  year  or  two  exhibit  a  most  marked  im¬ 
provement.  Attention  has  been  attracted  to 
certain  points,  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  I’esults  depend  have  been  in  many  parti¬ 
culars  ascertained.  Experiments  are  already 
being  instituted  to  test  these,  and  we  therefore 
full}'  expect  to  have  the  duty  of  recording  a 
steady  improvement  in  every  branch  of  this 
most  interesting  manufacture. 

Robert  PIunt. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  WILLIAM  WYON,  R.A. 

Short  as  is  the  muster-roll  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
micians,  it  seems  destined  never  to  have  its  scanty 
list  filled  up.  We  have  glanced  over  the  names 
which  have  headed  the  catalogues  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  we  could  not  count  the 
mystical  number  “  forty,”  two,  three,  and  some¬ 
times  even  four,  being  short  of  the  required  com¬ 
plement.  This  is,  doubtless,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  absurd  rules  by  which  the  elections 
are  regulated,  and  which,  as  we  have  often  felt 
bound  to  remark,  require  a  thorough  revision. 
But  the  fact  of  this  annual  deficit  only  forces  upon 
us  the  conviction  of  the  policy  and  justice  of 
increasing  the  number  of  members,  seeing  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  those  elected  to  the  honour 
are  rarely  chosen  till  they  have  reached  a  period 
of  life  that  gives  little  expectation  of  prolonged 
fellowship  with  their  elder  brethren.  It  is  only  a 
few'  months  since  that  four  names  were  added  to 
the  list,  which  would  then  have  appeared  complete 
in  the  next  year,  but  death  has  recently  snatched 
another  from  the  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W. 
Wyon,  and  left  the  academical  roll  again  imperfect. 

Mr.  Wyon  was  born  at  Birmingham, ’in  1795  :  he 
was  of  German  extraction,  and  of  a  family  in  whom 
die-sinking  and  engraving  appears  to  have  been  an 
inheritance.  In  1809,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  an  engraver  of  some  celebrity  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  under  whom  he  evinced  much  taste  and 
feeling,  heiahtened  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
his  study  of  the  designs  of  Flaxman.  He  was  also 
greatly  indebted  for  his  subsequent  proficiency  to 
his  uncle  Mr.  Thomas  Wyon,  whom  he  visited  in 
London  during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  as 
well  as  to  a  cousin  of  the  same  name,  a  young  man 
of  remarkable  ability  in  his  profession,  who  un¬ 
fortunately  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  now  made  considerable 
progress  in  hi.s  art,  for,  in  1813,  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  die  of  the 
head  of  “  Ceres,”  purchased  by  the  Society,  and 
used  as  the  gold  “  Agricultural  prize  and  he  also 
received  another  gold  medal  from  the  same  Insti¬ 
tution  for  his  “  Group  of  Victory  in  a  Marine  Car 
drawm  by  Tritons.”  This  figure  of  “  Antinous  ” 
was  the  work  of  a  someivhat  later  period,  and  we 
are  told  by  our  cotemporary,  the  Athenmm,  it 
was  so  much  admired  by  his  father,  that  he  had  it 
set  as  a  seal,  and  wore  it  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1815,  Mr.  W.  Wyon  again  visited  London 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  uncle  in  engraving 
the  public  seals,  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
he  had  only  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  second  engraver  at  the  Royal 
Mint,  upon  the  judgment  or  recommendation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  a  head  of  George  HI.  being 
the  subject  on  which  his  fitness  for  the  post  was 
tested.  In  1824  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
chief  engraver,  though  he  did  not  receive  his 
official  appointment  till  four  years  after,  Mr. 
Pistrucci,  nominally  holding  the  post  during  the 
intervening  period,  while  the  principal  duties 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Wyon.  The  differences  that 
arose  between  the  two  artists,  and  the  various 
discussions  to  which  they  led  among  the  friends 
of  the  two  parties,  are  matters  we  need  not  intro- 
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(luce  here.  Mr.  Wyon  now  set  diligently  to  work 
to  improve  the  coin  of  his  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  several  commissions  of  a  more  private 
nature  which  were  entrusted  to  him.  We  learn 
from  the  Athemeum  of  what  the  chief  of  these 
consisted  : 

“  Mr.  Wyon’s  works  may  he  classified  under  the 
several  heads  of  coins — •pattern-pieces  not  coined' — 
medals — and  seals.  His  coins  of  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.  are  from  the  models  of  Chantroy, — 
his  Queen  Victoria  coins  from  models  by  himself. 
His  patterns  include  a  ten-pound  piece  of  William 
IV.* — a  five-pound  piece,  a  crown  piece,  and  nine 
patterns  of  the  florins  of  her  present  Majesty. 
The  five-pound  piece  has  a  figure  of  Una  on  the 
reverse, — and  the  general  feeling  in  the  crown 
piece  is  of  a  medimval  character.  The  florins  have 
as  yet  scarcely  got  into  circulation  ;  and  the  crown 
piece  was  not  struck  for  the  public,  because  the 
Company  of  Moneyers  who  then  farmed  the  Mint 
were  required  to  take  more  than  their  usual  care 
in  striking  it,  and  extra  care  would  have  reduced 
the  profits  of  the  company.  Mr.  Wyon  is  known 
to  have  felt  the  determination  of  the  company  as 
an  injury  to  his  fame: — but  now  that  the  body  is 
abolished  the  crown  will  perhaps  be  struck.  The 
new  Master  (Sir  John  Herschel)  is  alive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Mint, — and  has,  it  is  said,  a 
true  feeling  for  Art.  Crowns,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  clumsy  coins. 

“Mr.  Wyon’s  medals — for  he  was  never  idle — 
include  the  recent  war  medals  of  the  Peninsula, 
Trafalgar,  Jelallabad  andCabul, — the  civic  medals 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
indeed  of  almost  every  learned  society,  home  and 
colonial.  Some  of  these  have  on  the  obverses  heads 
from  the  antique,  from  modern  and  from  living 
personages.  The  Harrow  School  Medal  given  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  bears  a  head  of  Cicero, — 
the  Royal  Institution  Medal,  the  head  of  Lord 
Bacon, — the  prize  Medal  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  the  head  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, — the 
Geological  Society  Medal,  the  head  of  Dr.  Wollas¬ 
ton, — the  Art-Union  Medal,  the  head  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey, — and  the  Brodie  Testimonial, 
the  head  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. f  Some  of  the 
reverses  of  Mr.  Wyon’s  medals  were  executed  from 
designs  by  Flaxman,  Howard,  and  others  ;  but 
many — and  those  some  of  the  best — are  from 
designs  by  himself.  His  medal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
bears  a  reverse  after  Stothard, — and  his  coronation 
medal  of  William  IV.,  a  reverse  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
after  Chantrey.’’ 

On  referring  to  the  “  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Mr.  Wyon,’’  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle, 
printed  in  1837  for  private  circulation,  we  find  that 
to  that  date  Mr.  Wyon  had  executed  upwards  of  two 
hundred  works  of  a  public  character,  which  may 
be  thus  classified  ;  about  eighty  coins,  nearly  one 
hundred  medals,  and  the  remainder  public  seals. 

As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  talents 
of  this  eminent  artist  were  held  by  others,  he  was 
elected  in  1851,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1836,  Academician,  an  honour  never  before 
conferred  upon  one  in  his  particular  department  ot 
Art,  although  we  have  heard  a  gem-engraver  of 
the  name  of  Birch  ranked  among  the  Associates  of 
the  Academy  in  its  early  history.  He  was  also 
invited  to  Lisbon  to  make  a  medallion  portrait  of 
Queen  Donna  Maria,  and  he  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  engrave  dies  for  a  series  of  coins  for  the 
Portuguese  currency:  other  foreign  governments 
and  academies  were  not  slow  in  recognising  his 
great  merits,  and  availing  themselves  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Among  the  latest  of  his  works,  though  not 
the  least  important,  are  the  obverses  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  medals,  bearing  the  portraits  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Exhibitors’  and 
“  Service  ”  medals,  which  are  not  yet  issued.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  we  have  reason  to  know 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  having  their  portraits  executed  by  Mr. 
Wyon,  to  whomsoever  was  awarded  the  honour  of 
designing  the  reverses.  The  great  merit  of  all 
his  portrait  medals  is  their  truth,  force,  and  deli¬ 
cate  execution  ;  and  the  designs  for  the  rewards  of 
honorary  medals  are  always  to  the  purpose,  and 
conceived  in  a  purely  classic  spirit. 

We  can  speak,  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr,  Wyon,  of  his  many  sterling  qualities  of  heart 
and  disposition ;  intelligent,  upright,  and  of  gen- 


*  This  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  our  contemporary ; 
no  pattern  of  a  ten-pound  piece  was  ever  made ;  and  the 
florins  referred  to  in  a  following  paragraph  were  put  in 
circulation,  but  afterwards  called  in. 

t  The  reverse  of  this  beautiful  medal  was  engraved  for, 
and  published  in,  the  Art-J ournal  about  three  years  since, 
under  the  title  “  Science  trimming  the  Lamp  of  Life 
as  was  also  that  of  his  “  St.  George,”  from  a  medal  struck 
for  Prince  Albert,  and  published  during  the  past  year. 


tlemanly  deportment,  his  death  will  he  felt  hy  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  as  will  the  loss  of  liis  talents 
to  the  arts  of  the  country  at  large.  When  tlie 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Wyon’s  death  reached  Windsor 
Castle,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  sent  each  to 
inquire  after  the  deceased  artist,  c.X[)rcssing,  in 
the  most  gratifying  language,  their  sense  of  his 
worth  and  talents,  and  their  unfeigned  regret  at 
his  removal.  'This  fact  speaks  honourahly  for  the 
departed,  and  shows  the  condescending  regard  of 
the  royal  sympathisers  for  those  whose  genius 
sheds  lustre  on  their  country.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  October,  at  Brighton,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  health,  which 
had  recently  been  shaken  by  his  multifarious 
labours,  and  other  circumstances.  He  has  lelt 
behind  him  a  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon,  who  in¬ 
herits  no  small  portion  of  his  father’s  genius,  and 
to  whom  was  awarded  one  of  the  three  prizes 
offered  in  competition  hy  the  Commission  of  tlie 
Great  Exhibition.  Mr.  L.  Wyonha.l  long  assisted 
his  father  in  his  official  duties  at  the  Mint,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  succeed  to  the  post  he  occupied. 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

J.  C.  Ilor&ley,  Painter.  G.  A.  Periam,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2ft.  -IJ  in.,  by  2ft.  i  in. 

Whoever  has  read  Washington  Irving’s  “  Sketch 
Book,”  and  few  there  must  be  to  whom  one  of 
the  most  amusing  and  eloquent  series  of  tales  in 
the  English  language  is  not  known,  will  remember 
the  very  touching  story  of  “  The  Pride  of  the 
Village,”  who 

“  never  told  her  love, 

Hut  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.” 

Mr.  Horsley  has  selected  for  his  picture  the  mo.st 
affecting  passage  of  the  maiden’s  history  : — “  By 
degrees  her  strength  failed,  that  she  could  no 
longer  leave  the  cottage.  She  could  only  totter  to 
the  window,  where,  propped  up  in  her  chair,  it 
was  her  enjoyment  to  sit  all  day  and  look  out  upon 
the  landscape.  *  *  *  In  this  way'  she  was 

seated  between  her  parents  one  Sunday  afternoon  ; 
her  hands  were  clasped  in  theirs,  the  lattice  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  soft  air  that  stole  in,  brought 
with  it  the  fragrance  of  the  clustering  honeysuckle, 
which  her  own  hands  had  twined  round  the  window. 
Her  father  had  been  reading  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible;  it  spoke  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  things, 
and  of  the  joys  of  heaven;  it  seemed  to  have 
diffused  comfort  and  serenity  through  her  bosom,” 
&o.  We  need  not  quote  further,  as  the  picture 
tells  its  own  story  almost  without  explanation ; 
neglect  and  consequent  mental  suffering  have  just 
done  their  work,  when  the  sudden  appearance,  at 
this  moment,  of  her  contrite  lover  consummates  it 
in  her  death. 

The  painful  nature  of  the  subject  absorbs  all 
other  interest  one  might  feel  in  this  picture,  as 
there  can  be  little  gratification  in  witnessing 
wretchedness  of  mind  and  body,  whether  actual  or 
imaginary  ;  nevertheless  the  artist  has  shown 
considerable  skill  in  his  representation  of  the  last 
hour  of  “  The  Pride  of  the  Village  :”  the  compo- 
sition  of  the  work  is  simple,  unaffected,  and  natural; 
exciting  our  sympathies  by  its  manifest  truth,  and 
demanding  our  acknowledgment  of  its  merits  as  a 
clever  work  of  Art.  Though  an  early  work  by 
Mr.  Horsley,  painted  in  1839,  it  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  least  valuable  examples  of  his  pencil. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Vienna. — Printing  in  Colours. — Some  of  the 
productions  of  the  Vienna  state  printing-office  have 
recently  been  e.xhibited  in  this  country,  and  illus¬ 
trate  importantly  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing 
in  colours.  This  process  has  been  introduced  into 
the  royal  printing  establishment  at  Vienna,  and 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  lithographic 
reproductions  of  fruits,  portraits,  initials  of  anciqnt 
MSS.,  and  to  the  transcript  of  objects  of  anatomy, 
pathology,  botany,  and  geology.  'The  Chevalier 
Harlinger’s  experiments  difier  essentially  from  those 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  as  having  been  made  upon  a  larger 
scale,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  and  it  is  due 
to  our  ingenious  countryman  not  to  overlook  this 
fact, — in  one  case  we  have  an  unassisted  inventor 
bringing  his  process  to  a  very  great  perfection  at 
his  own  cost,  and  in  the  other  we  have  a  gentleman 
assisted  by  his  government,  and  thus  possessing 
all  the  means  and  appliances  for  grand  experiments, 
who  can  pursue  his  investigations  regardless  of 
expense.  There  is,  for  example,  a  photographic 


department  connected  with  this  institution,  which 
is  nnder  tlie  management  of  a  skilful  artist, 
M.  Paul  Pritch,  and  has  greatly  assisted  in  attract¬ 
ing  ecliit  to  M.  Ilarlinger’s  experiments.  Had  our 
own  inventors  and  artists  one-half  the  encourage¬ 
ment  bestowed  by  foreign  governments  upon  theirs, 
we  sliould  compete  with  them  advantageously. 

Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle.)  —  'The  famous  old 
hall  in  the  town-hall,  in  wliich  were  crowned 
thirty-.seven  German  Emperors,  and  eleven  Em- 
[iresses,  is  to  he  restored,  nnder  the  direction  of 
Alfred  Rethcl.  'The  K  ing  of  Prussia  has  suhscrihed 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose.  'Tliis  edifice 
will  be  a  new  ))oint  of  attraction  for  English 
travellers  on  the  Rhine. 

Portrait  of  Mozart. — In  taking  an  inventory  of 
the  effects  ol  a  former  violinist  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  jiortrait  so 
long  missing,  of  Mozart,  hy  'Tischbein,  signed 
with  tlie  painter’s  monogram,  was  di.scovercd. 
Mozart  is  represented  in  this  picture  in  a  green 
coat,  of  Erench  cut,  with  a  waistcoat  of  yellow 
■satin,  a  large  frill,  and  a  powdered  wig.  Some  of 
his  survivors,  who  profess  to  recollect  his  features 
perfectly,  declare  that  the  likeness  is  a  strong  one. 
'The  costume  is  said  to  be  that  which  he  used  to 
wear  when  he  played  before  the  elector.  'This 
portrait  differs  materially  from  the  engraved  por¬ 
traits  of  the  great  musician. 

ScHAurrHAUSEN.  —  Colossal  Bust  of  John 
Muller. — A  colossal  bust  of  John  Muller  has  just 
been  inaugurated  in  his  native  town  of  Schauff- 
hausen.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Swiss  sculptor 
Oechstein.  It  is  placed  on  a  lofty  granite  pedestal 
ornamented  with  a  ba.s-relief  in  marble,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Muse  of  History  engaging  Muller  to 
record  the  great  events  of  his  time. 

Beiilin. — M.  Deckser,  the  printseller  of  Berlin, 
is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  folio  engravings  of 
the  frescoes  executed  by  M.  Kaulbach  for  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  most  eminent  engravers  of 
Germany  are  engaged  upon  the  work. 

Fal.vise. — An  equestrian  statue  of  William  the 
Conqueror  has  just  been  publicly  inaugurated  in 
his  natal  town  of  Falaise.  William  is  represented 
elevating  his  standard  and  e.xeiting  his  followers ; 
and  the  figure  altogether  bears  so  great  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  Simonis’  noble  statue  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  at  Brussels,  that  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  considering  that  as  its  prototype.  M.  Guizot 
delivered  an  excellent  speech  on  the  occasion,  but 
he  made  a  few  mistakes,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  so  distinguished  an  historian, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  England  of  the  Conqueror’s 
time,  as  “  the  enemy’s  country,”  the  fact  being 
toute  au  contraire  ;  and  of  England  at  present  as 
still  speaking  William’s  language.  Altogether  his 
speech  was  characterised  by  sound  sense  and  good 
feeling. 

Paris. —  The  Louvre. — The  gallery  of  Apollo  in 
the  Louvre,  the  ceiling  of  which  represents  the 
god  in  the  act  of  slaying  the  serpent  Python,  has 
been  recently  opened  to  the  public.  The  execution 
of  tMii plafond  has  been  confided  to  M.  Delacroix, 
whose  genius  has  been  in  a  great  measure  restricted 
by  the  necessity  for  making  his  design  harmonise 
with  the  gaudy  decorations  around  it ;  hence  the 
violence  of  colour,  which  very  much  impairs  its 
effect.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  from  the  ground 
is  upwards  of  thirty  feet.  The  Paris  journals 
announce  that  the  long  projected  completion  of 
the  Louvre  is  likely  at  length  to  be  accomplished  ; 
a  commission  has  already  decided  on  the  plan  to 
be  adopted.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  the  north 
gallery  with  the  Pavilion  de  Beauvais  at  the  end  of 
the  Place  de  TOratoire.  The  plan  will  convert  the 
Place  de  Carrousel  into  a  regular  square,  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  erected  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Thebes. —  Obelisk  q/'Ahnjac.— Signor  Athanasi 
writes  to  the  Times  to  say,  that  there  is  at  Thebes 
an  obelisk  belonging  to  the  English  nation,  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Obelisk  of  Karnae,”  which  is  superior 
to  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cleopatra’s 
Needle.  This  gentleman  was  employed  nearly 
eighteen  years  in  making  excavations  at  Thebes, 
for  the  late  Mr.  Salt;  and  was  consulted  many 
years  ago  as  to  the  cost  of  removing  this  obelisk. 
He  offered  to  convey  it  to  England  for  10,0007. 
The  Obelisk  of  Luxor  had  cost  France  2,000,000 
francs,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
apparatus.  Sisnor  Athanasi  offers  to  embark 
safely  the  Obeli.sk  of  Karnae,  Cleopatra’s  Needle, 
the  Colossus  of  Memphis  (which  belongs  to  the 
British  Museum),  and  sundry  other  objects  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  to  bring  them  as  far  as 
Alexandria  for  20,0007.,  e.xclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
vessels  which  would  be  necessary  for  their  trans¬ 
port.  The  only  objects  that  have  ever  been 
conveyed  from  Egypt,  except  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
are  the  two  sphynxes,  which  are  now  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  which  were  discovered  and  sent  to 
Alexandria  by  Signor  Athanasi. 
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Edinburgh. — We  understand  that  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery,  when  the  new  edifice  is  com¬ 
pleted,  will  receive  several  new  acquisitions,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  donations  presented  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  purchases  made  by  that 
body.  Among  the  latter  are  many  specimens  of 
the  works  of  deceased  Scottish  artists  ;  and  among 
the  former  a  small  “Interior”  by  Van  Ostade, 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  Shiels,  II. S. A.,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  copy  by  R.  Reinagle,  of  Rubens’s  famous 
picture  of  the  “Crucifixion,”  at  Antwerp,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Robertson  of  Ednam,  near  Kelso. 
This  copy,  which  is  the  size  of  the  original,  was 
painted  many  years  ago,  and  exhibited  in  London. 
It  is  thought  to  be  of  considerable  value. 

Mr.  Ritchie’s  free  stone  colossal  statue  of  Her 
Majesty  has  been  erected  in  front  of  Holyrond 
Palace.  It  represents  her  in  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  queens,  her  robe  being  elaborately 
decorated  with  thistles,  and  is  placed  upon  a  pedes¬ 
tal  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  seasons. 

Norwich  — A  tribute,  in  the  form  a  beautiful 
stained  window,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stanley, 
late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  now  being  executed, 
and  when  eomi)leted,  will  be  placed  in  the  great 
west  window  of  the  cathedral.  The  artist  is  Mr. 
i  Hedgeland,  of  London,  whose  window  contributed 
to  the  Great  Exhibition  we  engraved  in  our 
“Illustrated  Catalogue;”  and  it  is  to  the  merits 
of  this  specimen  that  he  owes  the  commission  now 
assigned  him.  The  design  includes  six  subjects 
selected  by  the  committee,  and  adapted  by  Mr. 
Hedgeland,  (with  one  exception)  from  the  works 
of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  The  three  lower  com¬ 
partments  of  the  window  exhibit  in  the  centre  the 
“  Presentation  of  the  two  Tables,”  with  the 
“  Finding  of  Moses,”  and  “  Joshua  Crossing  the 
Jordan,”  on  either  hand.  The  three  upper,  the 
“  Ascension  ”  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side,  the 
“  Offering  of  the  Magi,”  and  “  Christ  blessing 
little  children.” 

Liverpool.- — The  Liverpool  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  has  awarded  its  i)rize  of  50/.  to  Mr.  W. 
i  Holman  Hunt,  for  his  picture  of  “  A'alentine 
rescuing  Sylvia  from  Proteus,  and  reproaching  him 
for  his  F'alsity,”  from  the  “  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona.” 

- + - 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Royal  Academy  op  Arts. — The  four  vacant 
Associatesbips  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  been 
filled  up,  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  W.  Boxall, 
E.  W.  Cooke,  Frank  Stone,  and  Henry  Weekes. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  j)rinciple  on 
which  these  elections  were  conducted.  In  former 
times  the  selection  of  an  “  outsider"  to  the  honour 
of  an  Associateship,  professed  to  be  founded 
on  some  successful  effort  of  his  pencil,  or  his 
chisel  ;  something  at  which  the  world  might 
afterwards  point,  as  the  work  which  had  earned 
for  the  painter,  or  sculptor,  his  admission  into 
the  Academy.  Mr.  Boxall's  claim,  professes 
to  be  founded  on  his  portraits  of  our  later 
modern  poets.  What  portraits?  Not  surely 
that  of  Wordsworth,  which  is  equally  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  whether  regarded  as  a  picture,  or  a  resem¬ 
blance.  A  few  years  ago  he  painted  a  beautiful 
piicture  of  “  llope,”  which  may  now  have 
been  called  to  mind.  Mr.  Stone  has  been 
waiting  for  his  election  a  veiy  long  time, 
and  has,  perhaps,  not  gone  back  in  his  art ; 
his  productions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  been  creditable  performances — we  cannot 
say  of  them  more.  Mr.  Cooke’s  sketches 
are  full  of  spirit,  and  evince  great  dexterity 
of  pencil,  but  surely  there  are  modern  painters, 
some  who  have  been  excluded  unfairly  for 
years,  who  were,  on  sti’ictly  judicial  principles, 
better  entitled  to  the  preference.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  with  artists  and  the  Academy,  as  with 
military  and  naval  aspirants  and  the  autho¬ 
rities,  Absy  are  neglected  in  the  first  instance, 
because  tliey  were  too  young,  and  their  existence 
is  afterwards  ignored,  because  they  are  too  old. 
We  should  have  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Weekes,  had  the  Academy  not 
elected  its  fair  complement  of  sculptors.*  Flis 
noble  bust  of  his  father,  proves  him  to  be  a 
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worthy  disciple  of  Chantroy,  in  the  branch  of 
Art  by  which  he  had  acquired  his  chief  reputation. 
All  the  artists  selected  are  men  of  ability,  and  it 
is  therefore  only  on  a  comparison  of  their  merits, 
with  those  of  rejected  aspirants,  that  we  desire 
to  question  their  title  to  the  honours  they  have 
acquired.  We  may  not  forget,  that  such  men 
as  Harding,  Lance,  and  Linnell,  are  becoming 
veterans  in  art :  that  Goodall  and  others,  are 
“  of  promise,”  given  and  kept :  and  that  if  there 
be  no  room  for  such  men  in  the  Academy — 
there  ought  to  be.  Must  they  wait  until  their 
powers  are  on  the  wane  ? 

The  British  Institution. — On  the  12th  of 
November  the  Institution  was  opened  for  the 
annual  exhibition  of  copies.  The  pictures 
selected  for  copying  wore  Vandyke’s  Schuyders  ; 
a  Holy  Family,  by  Procaccini  ;  a  Watering 
Place  by  Rubens  ;  the  famous  Leonardo,  the 
property  of  Lord  Suffolk  ;  a  Cuyp  and  a 
Hobbema,  both  the  property  of  Mr.  Perkins ; 
Count  LTgolino,  by  Reynolds,  the  property  of 
Lord  Amherst ;  >Sir  H.  Bunbury’s  magnificent 
Vander  Heist;  a  Domenichiiio,  the  property  of 
Lord  Carlisle  ;  Mr.  Higgenson’s  Rembrandt ; 
Reynolds’s  famous  Fortune  Teller  ;  Apollo  and 
the  Seasons  by  AVilson  ;  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  Lady  Harrington,  by  Reynolds  ; 
with  some  others.  The  copies  are  this  year 
better  than  we  have  seen  them  for  some  years 
past.  Some  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
were  made  by  Burlinson,  Greene.  Miss  Daniel, 
Reinagle,  Earl,  Gooderson,  J.  D.  AAingfield, 
Pemell,  Bowles,  Miss  Townsend,  Mrs.  Needham, 
Miss  Drummond,  Aliss  Farrier,  Wybard,  Sayers, 
&c.  The  copies  Iiy  the  females  arc  better  in  colour 
and  drawing  than  any ’ve  have  seen  in  preceding 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed 
for  copying,  the  students  presented  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Marshall  a  silver  tankard  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  considerate  attention 
wdiich  he  has  at  all  times  shown  to  their 
convenience. 

The  late  Lord  George  Bentinck. — The 
bronze  statue  by  Campbell,  of  the  late  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  is  now  placed  in  its  site  in 
Cavendish  Square.  The  figure  is  dressed  in 
modern  costume,  having  a  cloak  dependent 
from  the  shoulders,  and  the  resemblance  to  the 
subject  remarkably  striking  ;  but  it  stands  too 
low,  the  pedestal,  which  is  of  plain  red  polished 
granite,  not  being  sufficiently  lofty.  In  com¬ 
position  the  work  may  be  pronounced  a  some¬ 
what  hardy  essay,  since  the  entire  mass  is 
supported  by  the  legs  alone. 

The  Guild  op  Literature  and  Art. — The 
amateur  company  who  have  already  played  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art, 
have  been  playing  with  the  same  view  at  Bath 
and  Bristol ;  and  proposals  have  been  received 
we  believe  from  Reading,  by  Mr.  Dickens,  to 
which  an  answer  was  returned,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  perform  thei'e  if  two  hundred 
pounds  could  be  guaranteed. 

American  Exhibition  of  Industry. —  Our 
transatlantic  neighbours  have  publicly  announced 
their  intention  to  get  up  an  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustiy  next  year  at  New  York.  A  company  has, 
it  appears,  been  formed  in  America  which  is 
represented  in  this  country  by  M.  Charles 
Buschek,  Austrian  commissioner  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851,  and  Mr.  Edward  Riddle,  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  United  States,  to  whom  the 
whole  management  of  the  design  has  been  con¬ 
fided.  A  large  building  is  about  to  be  erected, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  considered  as  a 
bonded  warehouse.  The-  contributions  from 
England  are  to  be  conveyed  in  first-class  vessels, 
free  of  expense,  and  if  they  remain  imsold  will 
be  retumed  to  the  exhibitors  without  cost.  This 
arrangement  cannot  but  be  considered  as  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  such  an  entei’prise  if  carried  out  by  a 
body  of  trustworthy  persons.  A\"e  hear  of  seve¬ 
ral  English  firms  as  being  likely  to  accept  the 
friendly  invitation  thus  held  out  to  them. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Bone,  Enamel  Pmnter  to  Her 
Majesty. — Among  the  many  appeals  to  public 
opinion  against  the  treatment  of  exhibitors  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  one 
of  the  most  painful  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Bone, 
the  weU-known  enamel  painter ;  because  it  is 
one,  whatever  may  be  the  hardship  of  the  case. 


which  cannot  now  be  redressed.  Council  and 
other  medals  have,  it  seems,  been  awarded  to 
several  other  artists  in  his  line,  whilst  hia 
claims  have  been  wholly  overlooked.  The 
quality  of  his  art  is  well  known,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  in  addition  to  his  pretensions 
as  an  enamel  painter,  he  is  the  author  of  the 
only  improvement  which  has  been  invented  in 
that  branch  of  art  for  many  years,  one  which 
has  enabled  him  to  paint  original  pictures  on 
enamel,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  merits  were 
entitled  to  some  recognition.  Irritated  by  the 
neglect  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  on  this  occasion,  he  has  decided  on 
resigning  his  appointment  of  enamel-painter  to 
Her  Majesty ;  “  feeling  that  if  the  decision  of  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  correct,  and 
his  works  are  really  inferior  to  those  of  other 
painters  on  enamel,  he  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
hold  so  distinguished  a  post.”  AVe  regret  that 
Mr.  Bone  should  have  adopted  this  alternative, 
as  we  think  no  worse  of  his  works,  the  merits  of 
which  have  been  widely  appreciated,  for  the 
undeserved  slight  which  has  been  put  upon  him. 
The  preference  over  him  of  the  foreign  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  decorate  dinner  and  desert 
plates,  could  never  have  affected  a  reputation  so 
well  established  as  his  ;  and  he  is  in  error,  there¬ 
fore,  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  has. 

Bust  op  the  Duke  of  AVellington. — Mr. 
Behnes  has  just  completed  a  colossal  bust  of 
the  Duke  of  AVellington,  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
which  promises  to  rank  among  his  most  success¬ 
ful  works.  The  scale  is  sixteen  inches  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  chin,  about  the 
size  of  the  colossal  bust  of  the  Poet  Monti,  in 
the  Great  Exhibition.  The  likeness  is  excellent, 
without  being  too  literal  a  fac-simile  of  his 
present  appearance.  It  is  now  on  view  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs  Graves  &  Co,,  Pall  Mall,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  its  transmission  to  Berlin. 

Government  School  op  Mines  and  op 
Science  applied  to  the  Arts. — This  valuable 
institution  has  now  fairly  commenced  its  labours. 
On  the  6th,  of  November,  Sir  Henry  De  laBeche 
delivered,  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution,  the 
inaugural  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
principles  upon  which  the  system  of  industrial 
education  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  detailed 
the  advantages  to  Art  and  manufacture  offered 
by  the  study  of  appUed  science.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  followed 
on  the  following  day  with  an  introductory 
lectiu’e,  directed  principally  to  the  advocacy  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  abstract  science  in  connection 
with  its  applications.  The  purpose  of  this 
lecture  was  evidently  to  lead  the  public  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  -  the  question  of  the 
application  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  direction  of  an  enlarged  scheme 
of  industrial  education.  On  the  following 
Monday  Professor  Edward  Forbes,’,  to  whom  the 
chah’  of  natm-al  history  is  assigned,  delivered 
his  introductory  lecture  on  thel  Advantages  of 
the  Study  of  Natural  History.  In  this  lecture 
he  particularly  pointed  out  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  this  science 
in  reference  to  Art  and  Art-manufacture.  On  a 
future  occasion  we  hope  to  return  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  most  interesting  subject.  On 
Tuesday,  the  11th,  Professor  Robert  Hunt 
gave  his  introductory  lecture — devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  value  of  observation  as 
connected  with  the  pursuit  of  physical  science 
and  the  discovery  of  new  facts.  These  lectures 
were  numerously  attended,  and  appeared  to 
excite  much  interest.  One  pleasing  feature,  in 
connection  with  this  institution,  is  the  hberal 
one  of  having  placed  a  number  of  tickets  for 
admission  to  all  the  lectures  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Redgi-ave  for  distribution  by  him  amongst  the 
male  and  female  students  of  the  ‘  School  of 
Design,  thus  enabling  them,  free  of  all  expense, 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  applied  science, 
at  the  same  time  as  they  pm-sue  their  studies  in 
the  art  of  design.  AVe  learn  that  many  of  the 
students  are  most  desirous  of  avaUing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity,  and  are  already 
attending  the  lectures. 

Restoration  op  MSS. — Mr.  Clifford,  of  Inner 
Temple  Lane,  has  exhibited  in  the  chemical 
section  of  the  Great  Exhibition  the  very  sue- 


*  Mr.  John  Bell  Avould  certainly  have  been  elected,  but 
he  had  failed  to  enter  his  name  on  “the  list”  of  candi¬ 
dates — a  conclusive  argument  against  the  absurd  law 
undei’  which  this  formality  is  required. 
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cossful  means  he  adopts  for  restoring  paper  and 
parcliinent  whieh  has  been  injured  by  fire, 
water,  and  other  causes.  It  is  most  successfully 
done,  its  inventor  having  restoretl  many  of  the 
documents  injured  at  the  fire  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Jan.  14,  1849. 

Tablet  to  the  Memory  op'AVordswortii  in 
Grasmere  Ciiurcji. — A  tablet  has  been  erected 
in  Grasmci'e  Ohurcli  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth  by  his  more  immediate  friends  and 
neighbours.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Woolmer.  It  consists  of  an  inscription  from  the 
pen  of  Trofessor  Keble,  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  laurel,  under  which  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  poet’s 
head.  In  two  narrow  squares  on  each  side  of 
the  head  are  introduced  the  daffodil,  the  celan¬ 
dine,  the  snowdrop  and  violet — a  conceit  that  is 
but  little  in  harmony  with  sculpture.  The 
relief  has  been  executed  with  great  care,  and 
the  likeness  is  satisfactory. 

The  New  Kecord  Office, — This  building, 
which  is  expected  to  cost  40,000f.,  and  which 
has  been  long  called  for,  is  now  making  rapid 
progress.  Provision  will  be  made  for  upwards 
of  200,000  cubic  feet  of  manuscripts.  The  three 
compartments  will,  when  complete,  afford 
228  rooms,  200  of  which  will  be  applicable  for 
books  and  records,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
establishment.  These  rooms  will  afford  space 
for  half  a  million  cubic  feet  of  records.  The 
whole  length  of  the  north  front  will  be  420  feet. 
Mr.  Pennethorne  is  the  architect,  having  had  as 
competitors  Messrs.  Deering  and  Barry. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  has 
been  recently  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
picture  by  Titian,  the  subject  “  Prometheus  and 
the  Vulture.”  It  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  its  conception  and  the  admirable  foreshorten¬ 
ing  of  the  limbs.  It  has  been  engraved,  and  an 
impression  of  the  old  engraving  is  placed  beside 
it.  The  xiicture  is  very  broadly  painted,  but 
has  suffered  from  bad  oils  and  varnish,  and 
contracted  a  general  tone  of  yellowish-brown. 

North  London  School  op  Design. — This 
excellent  school  for  artisans  has  received  the  aid 
of  a  further  subscription  of  251.  from  H.E.H. 
Prince  Albert.  A  new  appointment  has  been 
made  by  the  committee  ;  from  among  the  eight 
candidates  for  the  office  of  master  of  geometric 
drawing,  they  have  elected  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling. 

Messrs.  Broadwood’s  Grand  Piano,  mann- 
factui’ed  for  the  Great  Exhibition  (and  engraved 
in  the  Aii-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue,  p.  284) 
has  been  most  generously  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians ;  its  sale  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  funds,  which  have  already  been 
enlarged  by  previous  donations.  The  workman¬ 
ship  of  this  magnificent  instrument  has  cost 
nearly  600Z. 

Drawing  Implements. — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  desirous  to  obtaiii  for  the 
humblest  artisan  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
practice  of  Art,  have  determined  to  present  the 
Society’s  large  medal  to  the  person  who  shall 
produce  the  box  having  the  greatest  number  of 
the  best  oolom-s  for  general  use,  and  brushes, 
which  may  be  sold  retail  for  one  shilling.  The 
Council  will  be  prepared  to  xpurebase  not  less 
than  one  thousand  of  the  successful  boxes.  The 
Council  farther  offer  the  Society’s  large  medal 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  set  of  “  drawing 
instruments,”  and  will  be  jirepared  to  purchase 
not  less  than  one  hundred  sets  of  the  successful 
case.  This  spirited  activity  for  practical  uses  is 
one  of  the  most  cheering  features  of  vitality  in 
a  body  of  such  long  standing  and  respectability 
as  the  Society  of  Arts. 

'Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  has  received  the  award  of 
one  hundred  guineas  from  the  Manchester 
Institution  of  Fine  Arts,  for  his  picture  of  “The 
Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Prison  of  the 
Temple, ”_which  attracted,  and  deserved,  so  much 
attention  in  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  same  picture  has  also  carried  off 
the  Heywood  gold  medal  and  money  prize. 

Presents  op  the  East  India  Company  to 
Her  Majesty. — The  East  India  Company  have 
presented  some  of  the  most  admired  objects, 
contributed  by  them  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
to  Her  Majesty.  This  splendid  cadeau  is  com¬ 
prised  chiefly  of  precious  stones  and  articles  of 
vertu  j  but  comprises  also  valuable  shawls  and 
rich  muslins,  stuffs  from  Dacca,  and  other  places. 


REVIEWS. 


Windsor  Castle  in  tub  Present  Time. 
Engraved  by  T.  L.  Atkinso.v,  from  the 
I’icture  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  li.A.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  il.  Graves  &  Co.,  London. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  exalt  the  Queen  of 
the.se  realms  in  the  hearts  of  her  home-loving 
subjects  it  would  be,  first,  the  “  command  ”  to  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  artists  to  paint  such  a 
subject  as  this ;  and  secondly,  the  gracious  per¬ 
mission  to  have  it  engraved,  and  thus  made  public. 
Of  a  character  decidedly  national,  the  jn-int  will  be 
admired  for  its  beauty,  and  appreciated  for  the 
insight  it  affords  of  royal  domestic  life.  We  are 
here  introduced  into  a  small  boudoir  of  the  regal 
palace  of  Windsor,  the  open  window  of  which  looks 
out  upon  the  private  garden.  Prince  Albert  is 
sitting  upon  a  sofa  habited  in  a  picturesque  shooting 
costume,  and  surrounded  by  a  numi  er  of  dogs,  and 
a  quantity  of  dead  game,  the  result  of  his  day’s 
sport,  which  is  evidently  just  concluded.  To  the 
left  of  the  Prince,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
sofa,  stands  her  Majesty,  “  every  inch  a  Queen,” 
though  represented  simply  as  a  high-born  English 
lady.  The  only  other  living  figure  in  the  picture, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  royal  children,  (intro¬ 
duced  as  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  composition)  who 
has  taken  up  one  of  the  small  dead  birds,  and 
appears  to  be  lamenting  its  unfortunate  fate.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  picture  has  been  formed,  are  of  themselves  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ensure  its  popularity.  It  is  not  mere  idle 
curiosity  that  interests  the  j>eople  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  domestic  life  in  the  palace  ;  but  valuing 
home  comforts  themselves,  and  appreciating  the 
blessings  which  a  well-regulated  house,  whether 
a  castle  or  a  cottage,  ensures  to  its  tenants,  it 
heightens  their  enjoyment  to  know  that  the 
cares  of  state  and  the  weight  of  a  crown,  are 
not  suffered  to  interrupt  or  overburden  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  one  who  has  the 
gift  of  winning  all  hearts  to  herself.  Having 
said  thus  much  concerning  the  subject,  a  few 
words  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  treatment. 
The  Queen  stands  with  her  side  to  the  spectator, 
so  that  her  face  is  in  profile  ;  the  likeness  is  good, 
and  the  pose  of  the  figure  majestic  and  easy;  the 
Prince  is  looking  towards  her  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  we  have  never  seen  more  happily 
rendered;  his  figure  is  admirably  drawn,  unaffected, 
sentlemanly,  and  dignified ;  of  the  animals  and 
objects  of  still  life  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
painted  by  Landseer,  who  in  his  entire  work  has 
added  a  leaf  to  his  laurel  crown  that  will  not  soon 
fade  away.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  this 
print  be  not  found  the  most  popular  that  ever 
emanated  from  his  pencil.  It  is  intended  as  a 
companion  to  “Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time,” 
but  the  portly  abbot  receiving  his  fleshly  offerings 
is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  scene  which  here 
speaks  so  eloquently  to  the  heart.  The  engraving  of 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  of  first-rate  excellence ;  it  shows 
the  most  delicate  gradation  of  tone  in  its  several 
parts,  and  a  truth  of  texture  above  all  praise  ;  the 
white  satin  dress  in  which  her  Majesty  is  habited 
is  a  “  delusion  and  a  snare,”  for  it  looks  the  verit¬ 
able  fabric,  while  it  is  made  tlie  point  of  light  to 
which  all  other  portions  of  the  work  are  sub¬ 
ordinate.  The  picture  was  painted  expressly  for 
the  Queen,  and  has  never  been  exhibited ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  print  conies  to  us  in  all  its  original 
freshness  of  subject. 


Lives  op  the  Most  Eminent  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects  :  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Georgio  Vasari.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  John 
Foster.  Vol.  IV.  Published  by  H.  G. 
Bohn,  London. 

As  the  various  volumes  of  Mr.  Bohn’s  cheap  serial 
publications  pass  into  our  hands,  we  cannot  but 
contrast  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  young 
and  reading  generation  of  the  present  time,  over 
that  of  which  we  once  formed  a  part :  and  most 
unquestionably,  if  they  who  are  destined  to  fill  the 
])laces  that  must  be  vacated  by  us,  are  not  better 
informed  than  ourselves,  the  fault  will  not  lie  with 
the  great  mass  of  publishers,  who  seem,  in  many 
instances,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  issuing  books, 
sterling  in  quality,  and  at  a  price  beyond  the  reach 
of  few.  Mr.  Bohn’s  various  “  Libraries”  embrace 
subjects  suited  to  every  taste,  so  that  a  complete 
set  of  these  serials  would  form  a  “  library  ”  in 
itself,  for  the  student,  not  for  the  reading  idler, 
that  would  leave  him  little  more  to  desire.  It  is 
the  wide  circulation  of  such  books,  as  we  find  in 
his  “Standard  Library,”  his  “Classical  Library,” 
his  “  Antiquarian  Library,”  and  others,  that  fills 
the  land  with  light  and  knowledge  ;  and  the  fact 
should  earn  for  him  who  impels  the  movement, 


the  gratitude  of  the  whole  community  that  directly, 
or  otherwise,  must  share  in  the  benefit  it  produces. 
'I’hese  remarks  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place 
in  noticing  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
Mrs.  Foster’s  tran.slation  of  Vasari,  a  work  which 
no  artist,  whatever  department  he  follows,  should 
be  without,  so  full  is  it  of  information,  of  sound 
practical  knowledge,  and  of  judicious  advice. 
Vasari  was  himself  an  artist,  and  he  wrote  like  a 
man  imbued  with  the  right  sjiirit  of  his  vocation. 
“  I  have  thought,”  he  says,  in  his  introduction, 
“  that  if  ever  it  should  chance  at  any  time,  which 
may  God  forbid,  that  by  the  neglect  of  men,  the 
malice  of  time,  or  the  will  of  Heaven,  whieh  but 
rarely  suffers  human  things  to  remain  long  without 
change,  the  arts  should  once  again  fall  into  their 
former  decay,  these  my  labours,  both  what  has 
been  said,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  said,  should 
they  be  found  worthy  of  a  more  happy  fortune, 
may  avail  to  keep  those  arts  in  life,  or  may  at  least 
servo  as  an  incentive  to  exalted  minds  to  provide 
them  with  more  efficient  aids  and  sujiport,  so  that, 
by  my  own  good  intentions,  and  the  help  of  such 
friends,  the  arts  may  abound  in  those  facilities,  of 
which,  if  it  be  permitted  to  speak  the  truth  freely, 
they  have  ever  been  destitute,  even  to  this  day.” 
And  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  opinions  of 
Vasari,  coming  to  us  through  the  channels  of  other 
and  subsequent  authors,  have  greatly  tended  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  felt  in  the  works  of  the 
earlier  Italian  painters,  &c,  by  showing  what  they 
did,  and  how  it  was  done.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  names  which  figure  in  this  volume, 
we  find  those  of  Giulio  Romano,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Bandinelli,  and  Periuo  del  Vaga,  whom 
Vasari  considers  the  greatest  designer  of  the 
Florentine  school,  and  who  assisted  Raphael  in 
the  execution  of  his  designs  for  the  Loggie  of  the 
V atican.  We  need  scarcely  again  add  our  testimony 
to  those  we  have  already  given,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Foster  continues  the  labour  of  trans¬ 
lating  and  commentating. 


Christian  Iconography.  By  M.  Didron. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  E.  J.  Mil¬ 
lington.  Vol.  I.  Published  by  H.  G.  Bohn, 
London. 

Among  the  varied  and  useful  volumes  which  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Bohn,  there 
are  none  of  a  more  curious  character  than  this 
under  our  notice.  It  is  one  of  those  works  resulting 
from  the  experience  of  many  years  in  a  peculiar 
branch  of  archaeology  hitherto  imperfectly  known, 
and  which  has  been  investigated  with  much  patient 
perseverance  by  its  author,  who  has  ultimately 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  an  enormous  mass 
of  curious  facts,  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
M.  Didron  is  well-known  in  France  as  the  secretary 
of  the  “  Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monu¬ 
ments  ”  (a  similar  institution  is  much  wanted  in  our 
country),  as  the  able  conductor  of  the  “  Annales 
Archeologiques,”  and  is  an  antiquary  of  profound 
erudition.  The  present  work  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Christian  sacred  emblematic  painting, 
and  is  well  translated  from  the  original  French 
edition,  and  illustrated  with  all  the  very  curious 
cuts  which  appeared  therein.  The  work  is  unique 
of  its  kind  ;  and  is  one  which  will  be  welcomed  in 
this  cheap  anduseful  form,  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  Christian  iconography,  and  which 
is  nowhere  so  well  treated  as  in  the  work  before  us. 

Flowers  and  Heraldry.  By  R.  Tyas,  B.A. 
Published  by  Houlston  &  Stoneman, 
London. 

The  union  of  Venus  with  Vulcan  is  the  nearest 
parallel  we  can  find  to  that  expressed  in  the  title 
of  this  little  volume.  All  that  is  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  flowers  is  wedded  to  all  that  is  stiff’  and 
antiquated  in  heraldry.  The  author  we  suppose 
to  be,  like  most  heraldic  students,  an  enthusiast  in 
his  art,  and  hopes  by  this  means  to  popularise 
the  science.  This  he  may  do  among  the  ladies  ;  but 
most  certainly,  he  will  not  convert  Heralds’  College 
from  the  error  of  its  ways  ;  there  they  will  still 
mis-draw  lions,  and  parade  griffins,  wyverns,  and 
salamanders,  in  all  the  rampant  glories  of  falsehood. 
To  witch  them  with  poesy  is  a  hapless  task,  and 
we  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  them  to 
ruffle  their  tempers  by  poring  iuto  this  pretty 
little  book ;  it  is  entirely  for  ladies,  and  the  author 
hopes  to  teach  them  enough  of  his  science,  to 
enable  them  to  apply  it  to  ornamental  needle¬ 
work.  The  book  is  got  up  with  great  nicety,  the 
plates  are  attractively  coloured,  the  text  neither 
dry  nor  tedious.  If  Heralds’  College  frown,  the 
author  has  (evidently  from  his  preface)  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  opinion  of  himself  not  to  “  despair 
and  die;  ”  or  if  he  does,  no  doubt  some  fair  hands 
maj^  strew  a  flower  o’er  him.  To  such  hands  we 
recommend  this  fanciful  little  volume. 
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Dover.  Engraved  by  J.  T.  Wilemore,  A.R.A., 
Hastings.  Engraved  by  R.  Wallis,  from 
Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A. 
Published  by  E.  Gambart  &  Co.,  London. 
All  who  know  Turner  only  through  the  engravings 
which  have  been  published  from  his  works  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  will  scarcely  recog¬ 
nise  this  pair  of  prints  as  derived  from  him,  and  yet 
there  is  in  them  that  masterly  arrangement  of 
subject,  and  extraordinary  sporting  with  the 
elements,  and  wonderful  chiar’osmro,  that  we 
recognise  in  a  more  fanciful  and  erratic  form, 
in  his  latter  compositions.  The  originals  of 
these  prints  were  painted  by  Turner  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years  since,  in  his  best  time, 
ere  eccentricity  had  marred  the  truth  of  his 
pencil,  and  extravagance  had  outdone  even  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  nature  :  hence  they  will  be 
accepted  as  evidences  of  genius  sans  reproche. 
The  two  picturesque  localities  are  sketched  from 
the  sea,  which,  in  both,  is  agitated  by  squally 
weather,  that  keeps  the  boatmen  to  their  work 
A  peculiar  effect  is  given  to  the  water,  in  the  view 
of  Dover,  by  the  dashing  upon  it  of  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  that  raises  up  countless  bubbles  to  the 
surface.  Both  works  are  very  skilfully  engraved, 
and  are  likely  to  find  a  numerous  class  of  admirers 


Studies  of  Ornamental  Design.  By  C.  J. 

Richardson.  Published  by  Nattali  & 

Bond,  London. 

The  re-issue  of  this  valuable  work,  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  price,  will  be  the  means  of  circulating  it 
among  a  class  where  its  utility  will  prove  of  infi¬ 
nite  service.  A  large  number  of  elaborately  designed 
plates,  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  chromo- 
lithographic  Art,  necessarily  restricted  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  to  those  whose  means  are 
comparatively  ample  ;  it  is  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  intelligent  art-workman,  to  whom 
Ave  Avould  most  cordially  recommend  it  as  con¬ 
taining  many  admirable  examples  of  designs 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  ornamental  manufactures. 


admirers  among  the  multitude  who  are  pressing 
onward  in  pursuit  of  wealth  and  worldly  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  but  most  assuredly  poets  are  not  dead, 
and  poetry  can  never  die  so  long  as  the  sun 
shines  in  the  firmament,  and  the  stars  give  their 
light,  and  nature  sings  Avith  her  ten  thousand 
voices.  And  equally  certain  is  it  there  are  scores 
Avhose  thoughts  are  so  harmoniously  attuned  to 
song,  that,  had  they  lived  half  a  century  earlier, 
their  music  avouUI  have  Avon  for  them  an  honourable 
place  among  the  gilted  spirits  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  “  old  subject”  is  poetry,  and  he  handles 
it,  in  a  series  of  short  essays,  Avith  the  fervour  and 
enthusiasm  of  one  Avho  feels  its  influences  reverently 
and  passionately.  He  is  evidently  a  young  Avriter, 
and  experience  Avill,  doubtless,  at  some  future  time, 
teach  him  to  prune  his  thoughts  so  as  to  unite 
vigour  Avith  grace  and  beauty  ;  but  he  has  already 
shown  that  there  is  in  him  ‘‘such  stuff  as  poets 
are  made  of.” 


Paxton’s  Floaver  Garden  —  No  20.  By 

John  Bindley  and  Joseph  Paxton. 

Published  by  Bradbury  &  Ev.lns,  London. 
This  admirable  Avork  continues  to  be  conducted 
Avith  the  spirit  Avhich  marked  its  introduction  to 
the  public,  and  Ave  have  no  doubt  its  success  is 
commensurate  Avith  its  deserts ;  indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  otlier  wise,  considering  the  care  bestoAved 
upon  the  getting  up  of  the  various  parts,  and  the 
truth  and  beauty  Avith  which  the  illustrations  are 
produced.  Each  number  contains  three  large  ex¬ 
amples  of  rare  and  choice  flowers,  coloured  after 
nature,  Avith  text  descriptive  and  explanatory  of  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  each  respectively.  The 
plan  of  the  Avork  extends  still  further,  as  under  the 
head  of  ‘‘  Gleanings  and  Original  Memoranda,” 
several  pages  are  occupied  Avith  similar  remarks 
on  numerous  other  ffoAvers,  illustrated  Avith  Avood 
engravings.  To  the  amateur  florist  and  the 
gardener,  such  a  book  seems  indispensable,  Avhile 
its  elegant  illustrations  render  it  Avorthy  of  a 
place  on  the  draAving-room  table. 


Gothic  Designs.  By  A.  W.  Pugin.  Published 
by  Nattali  &  Bond,  London. 

We  have  here  also  a  republication,  in  a  cheaper 
form,  of  a  series  of  A'aluable  engravings  by  M. 
Pugin,  the  distinguished  Gothic  architect.  They 
are  in  four  separate  books,  containing  respectively, 
designs  for  gold  and  silver-Avork,  ancient  timber 
houses.  Gothic  furniture,  iron  and  hrass-work.  We 
knoAv  nothing  more  beautiful  of  their  classes, 
than  these  designs,  Avhich  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive  for  the  purposes  of  the  architect  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  cannot  be  too  Avidely  circulated. 


Horses — their  Varieties,  Breeding,  and 
Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  W.  D.  Richardson.  Published  by  Orr  & 
Co.,  London. 

Domestic  Fowl.  By  W.  D.  Richardson. 

Published  by  M'Glashan,  Dublin. 

Soils  and  Manures.  By  John  Donaldson. 

Published  by  M’Gl.ashan,  Dublin. 

Land  Drainage.  By  James  Donald.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Orr  &  Co.,  London. 

We  have  named  only  four  of  a  very  useful  and 
interesting  series  of  little  books;  some  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Orr,  of  London,  others  by  Mr. 
M’Glashan,  of  Dublin  ;  each  is  neatly  “got  up,” 
Avith  all  necessary  illustrations,  interspersed  Avith 
anecdotes,  and  abounding  in  information,  forming 
a  domestic  farm  library  in  themselves,  and  above 
all,  invaluable  to  emigrants,  Avho  require  knoAV- 
ledge,  instruction,  and  amusement  in  the  smallest 
possible  space.  These  little  books  look  bright  as 
early  primroses  upon  the  raiLvay  book  stalls,  and 
the  shilling  that  is  charged  for  each  cannot  be 
more  Avisely  spent.  Their  literature  is  healthy, 
increasing  our  knoAvledge  of  the  Almighty  and  his 
works,  and  teaching  us  how  to  use,  Avithout 
abusing,  those  creatures  of  the  lower  world  Avhich 
are  necessary  to  our  comfort  and  prosperity.  We 
have  heard  the  tAvo  little  volumes  on  “  Soils”  and 
“  Manures,”  highly  spoken  of  by  practical 
agriculturists. 


Thirty  Designs,  adapted  to  Civic  Archi¬ 
tecture.  By  J.  B.  Waring.  Published 
for  the  Author  at  70,  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
London. 

The  subject  of  civic  or  street  architecture  is  one 
of  great  importance  ;  irrespective  of  the  internal 
improvement  Avhich  a  place  manifests  Avhere  it  has 
received  due  attention  from  the  builder,  the  health 
of  communities  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  their  residences.  Mr.  Waring’s 
designs,  however,  have  reference  solely  to  the 
outside  decoration  ;  and  among  these  are  several 
subjects,  mostly  portions  of  edifices,  doors,  Avindows, 
&c.,  Avhich  are  elegant,  and  even  original.  Plate 
10,  a  doorway,  is  a  design  of  striking  simplicity  ; 
and  the  arch-bands  of  moulded  brick,  in  plates 
5  and  6,  are  excellent.  The  book  is  quite  Avorth 
the  notice  of  the  house-builder. 


Portrait  of  John  Hajipden.  Engraved  by 
John  Burnet.  Published  by  T.  McLean, 
London. 


A  Little  Earnest  Book  upon  a  Great  Old 
Subject,  with  the  Story  of  the  Poet- 
Lover.  By  W.  Wilson.  Published  by 
Darton  &  Co.,  London. 

NotAvithstanding  our  every-day  experience  seems 
to  give  a  denial  to  the  assertion,  Ave  do  not  believe 
that  the  age  of  poetry  is  past;  it  may  find  few 


A  highly  characteristic  resemblance  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  patriot,  engraved  from  a  picture  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  St.  Germans,  but  by  Avhom 
it  is  not  known  :  there  is  little  doubt,  hoAvever,  of 
its  being  an  authentic  Avork.  Mr.  Burnet’s  print 
is  a  bold  and  masterly  performance  in  mezzotinto  ; 
in  the  back-ground  he  has  introduced  a  scene  from 
the  Battle  of  Chalgrave-field,  the  engagement  in 
Avhich  the  great  champion  of  liberty  lost  his  life. 


Bradbury  &  Evans.  Printers  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  Whitefriars. 
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